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/ ERRATA 
On page 46, column 2—Re the note on ballot of employees of Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company see further note on page 99. 


On page 307, column 2, end of seventh paragraph—the names of the members of the Board 
of Industrial Relations are correctly given on page 419. 


On page 312, column 1, third iine—for “19384” read “1933”. 

On page 323, column 2, third line from bottom of page— for “1921” read 1929. 

On page 692, in the heading above ‘table, for “June” read “May”. 

In Supplement to January issue (“Wages and hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1932 and 
1934”) on page 35, column 2, 12th line from bottom of page, insert British Columbia 
above the words “Surface Labour”. 

On page 36, column 1, at top, delete the words “Ontario and Quebec—Con.” and insert 
“British Columbia—Con.” 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 

fatalities during 1934, 434, 799, 1075; during 
1933, 206, 485, 800, 1075; analysis of 
1933 fatalities by industries, causes, 
etc., 287. 

on electric railways in 1931, 145. 

on steam railways in 1933, 1151. 

physical condition of returning workers, 
219. 

recorded by provincial workmen’s compen- 
sation boards, 295. 

Alta.: accidents in 1933, 646; mining acci- 
dents, 149. 


B.C.: accidents in 1933, 651: reported to 


Compensation Board, 430. 
Man.: accidents in 1932-33, 327, 524. 


N.S.: accidents in 1933, 523; decline of 
accidents with reduced employment, 
400. 


Ont.: Compensation accidents in 1933, 428; 
and monthly statistics for 1934, 7, 140, 
218,'' 498,"' 689, 728) 822)". 903,. 1076, 
1145; quarter ending March, 1934, 328; 
decline in mining accidents during 
1933, 397. 

Que.: accidents in 1933, 920. 

Sask.: accidents in 1933, 432. 

United Kingdom: accidents in factories, 914; 
falls of ground in coal mines, 427. 
U.S.A.: accident increase in manufacturing 

industries, 7. 

See also Factories. 


Afghanistan: 
See International Labour Organization. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 73, 193, 
275,372, 472,565, 700, 786, 874, 964, 
1061, 1148. 
agreements as to wages on steam railways, 
991; respecting clerks, cte., on C.N.R., 


1085. } 
T. and L. Congress resolutions respecting, 
pi 
Que.: hours agreement on Montreal tram- 
ways, 4. 


CLASSIFICATION BY JNDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 


bricklayers, mason and plasterers, Calgary, 
566; Edmonton, 702; Three Rivers and 
district, 826, 912, 1149; Toronto, 787. 

building trades, Joliette, 912. 1004: Mont- 
real and District, 637, 702, 751, 786; 
Quebec and six neighbouring counties, 
701, 823, 875: Sherbrooke and district, 
639, 702, 824; St. Hyacinthe, 1005. 

carpenters, Calgary, 566. 

electrical workers, Three Rivers, 638, 702, 
a 876; Quebec City, 522, 566, 751, 

granite workers (throughout Quebec), 1147. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, Mont- 
real and district, 912, 1005, 1062, 1147. 

painters. Quehee, 638, 702, 751, 786; Three 
Rivers, 1005. 

plumbers. cte., Halifax. 566; Québec, 522, 
566. 751, 786; Saskatoon, 471; Three 
Rivers and district, 918, 1146, 1149. 

89733—13 


Agreements, Industrial—C'on. 


sheet metal workers, Calgary, 965. 
terrazzo and tile workers, Quebee City and 
district, 913, 1003. 
Logging— 
employees of certain timber operators in 
Thunder Bay district, 73, 565. 
loggers, Crescent Inlet, B.C., 372. 


Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Quebec 
City and district, 1147; Three Rivers 
and district, 1147; Vancouver, 565; 
Winnipeg, 787. 
brewery workers, etc., Fernie and Cran- 
brook, 1148. 


Manufacturing—fur, 
products— 
fur workers, Montreal and district, 1147; 
Toronto, 787. 
shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 636, 701, 
825, 874: Toronto, 372. 


Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
machinists (motor fire apparatus), Toronto, 
74. 


leather and_ leather 


Monbleciipine ave and publishing— 
pressmen and assistants, Edmonton, 275, 
565; Regina, 965, 1149. 
printers, Edmonton, 566; Quebec, 751, 911, 
965, 1005; Regina, 565; Toronto, 70], 
1061; Windsor, 965. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prad- 
ucts— 
paper mill workers, Espanola, Fort Wil- 
liam, Iroquois Falls, Sault St. Marie 
and Sturgeon Falls, 701, 1148; Fort 
Frances and Kenora, 1148; Port 
Arthur, 1148; Thorold, 700. 964. 


Manufacturing—testiles and clothing— 
boys’ clothing workers, Toronto, 372. 
clothing workers (throughout Quebec), 1147. 
-dressmakers, Toronto, 193. 
~hat, cap and millinery workers, Hamilton 
and Toronto, 1061. 
=ladies garment workers, Montreal, 372, 875; 
i Toronto, 193. © 


Manufacturing—wood products— 
furniture and wood workers, Toronto, 373, 
964. 
upholsterers, Kitchener, 275. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
picture framers, ete., Toronto, 471. 
Service—hotel and restaurant— 
hotel and restaurant employees, Toronto, 
194, 787. 


Service—recreational— 


theatrical employees and projectionists, Ed- 
monton, 194: Halifax, Kingston, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, 
1063. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric- 
ity and gas— 


electrical workers, Fort Frances and 
Kenora, 1150. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—local 
transportation— 


fish packers, Prince Rupert, 373. 
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Agreements, Industrial—C onc. 
milk drivers and dairy employees, Edmon- 
ton, 1150; Hamilton, 1150; Vancouver, 
and New Westminster, 275. 
taxi drivers, Vancouver, 1150. 
truck operators, Vancouver and district, 
1062. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—street 
and electric railways— 
street railway employees, Hamilton, 1150; 
Montreal, 194; Toronto, 876; Quebec, 
566: Vancouver and Victoria and other 
centres of British Columbia, 194; Win- 
nipeg, 472. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—W aier-— 
carpenters and shipliners, Montreal, 373. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 703. 
longshoremen, Montreal, 373, 522, 751, 786; 
Saint John, 74, 1150. 

steamship checkers and coopers, Montreal, 
1062. 

stevedores, Charlottetown, 567. 


waterfront workers, Vancouver district, 
1062. 

United Kingdom: collective agreements— 
regulations, 495; holiday provisions, 
727;:- report of various industrial 
groups, 805. 

See also Codes, Industrial: Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act 
(Quebec); Seamen; Union bel. 

Agriculture: 

Canada— 


wages in agriculture (appendix B, supple- 
ment January, 1934). 

N.B.: need for vocational agricultural edu- 
cation emphasized, 310. 


Ont.: agricultural teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools, 726. : 
Que.: progress of farmers’ organization, 


1081. 

Sask.: Speech from Throne indicates meas- 
ures for farm relief, 215; forecast of 
1934 program, 1080. 

See also Co-operation; Credits; Migration 
and Settlement. 


Alberta: 
Department of Trade and Industry Act— 
outline of Bill, 305; provisions of Act, 442; 
proclaimed in effect, 986. 
Labour Disputes Act— 
report of Board of Conciliation to inquire 
into dispute between projectionists and 
managers of certain Edmonton The- 
atres, 101. 
See also various subject headings. 


Alberta Baker’s Associaticen: 
incorporation of,, 589. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
. Legislative proposals submitted to Dominion 
Government, 434. 
membership, 820. 
new charters issued, 1111. 


American Federation of Labour: 
annual convention (summary of proceed- 
ings), 1012. 
growth and membership, 333. 
summarizes gains made by labour under 
Recovery Program, 151. 


-Anthes, Major L. L.: 
presidential address at convention of Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association, 534. 


Apprenticeship: . 

recommendations of International Congress 
on Technical Education, 756. 

recommendations presented at Ontario and 
Quebec Conference of Typographical 
Unions, 1019. 

recommendation of Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees, 1107. 

B.C.: decrease in apprentices, 828. 


Ont.: annual report of Apprenticeship 
Board, 36; administration of Act in 
1933, 426; Council of Carpenters 


favours extension of Act, 834; training 

apprentices for construction industry, 

494; T. and L. Congress urge inclusion 

of construction industry under Act, 926. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. favours legislation for 
regulation of, 1017. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


Canada— 
administration of Conciliation and Labour 
Act, 23; conciliation activities of De- 


partment of Labour from December 1, 
1933. to March 31, 1934, 313; from 
April 1, 1934 to July 31, 1934, 729; from 
August 1, 1934 to November 30, 1934, 
1086. 

“Harmony in Industry” 
138. 

Alta.: Board of Engineers decide claims in 
Calgary water-work construction, 102. 

Australia: Arbitration Court deals with 
shorter hours, 98; ruling relating to 
wage rates for loading of wheat, 312. 

New Zealand: legislation modifying arbitra- 
tion system, 21, 312. 

U.S.A.: amendment to Railway Labour Act 
providing for prompt settlement of dis- 
putes, 655; National Labour Board to 
encourage settlement of disputes, 311, 
653, 722; its arbitration methods, 724; 
labour _ conciliation activities, 985, 
superseded by National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 722, 985. 


Arcand, Hon. C. J., Minister of Labour, 

Quebec: 

explains bill to enforce 
ments, 236. 

reviews progress under Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 987, 1145. 

statement on hours agreement on Montreal 
tramways, 4. 


(radio address), 


industrial agree- 


Asiatic Labour Congress: 
first session of, 776. 


Australia: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation; HEmploy- 
ment; Industrial Disputes; Pensions; 
Prices; Unemployment and Relief. 


Austria: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Banks and Banking: 
Canada— 
T. and L. Congress favour national control 
of banking system and greater support 
for Ontario Provincial Bank, 927% 
Federation of Labour (Alberta) urges pub- 
lic-owned Central Bank, 153. 


Bankruptcy Act: 
T. and L. Congress (Ontario executive) 
seek amendment of, 154. 


INDEX Vv 


Barbering: 
See Hours of Labour. 
Belgium: 
See Industrial 
surance. 


Bell, Adam, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia: 
announces revision of Hours of Work Act, 


Disputes; | Unemployment In- 


outlines purpose of minimum wage legisla- 


tion, 987. 
Benefits (Trade Union): ~ 
Canada— 
benefit statistics of labour organisations 
822. 
statistics of International Typographical 


Union expenditures in Canada, 1020. 
U.S.A.: operation of trade union unemploy- 
ment benefit plans, 876. 


Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B., Prime Minister of 

Canada: 

imtupd ues Bills to facilitate farm credit, 

outlines proposed conference on social legis- 
lation, 899. 

proposes motion respecting investigation of 
marketing, mass buying, price spreads, 
system of distribution, etc., 92. 

views respecting social services and B. N. A. 


305. 


of Industrial 
Columbia: 
See Industrial Relations, Board of. 


Board (British 


Relations 


Boilers: 
Alta.: 
Man.: 


annual report of chief inspector, 918. 

inspection in 1932-33, 327 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1933, 427. 

Pa mane oun to Steam Boilers Act, 
16. 


Brazil: 
See 


British Columbia: 
Economic Council Act—307, 396, 514. 
Special Powers Act— 
provisions of, 514. 
See also Industrial Relations, Board of; 
and various subject headings. 


Labour Organization. 


British North America Act: 
Prime Minister’s views respecting social ser- 
vice legislation, 305. 
Railway Brotherhoods urge Ontario Govern- 
ment to pass resolution favouring 
amendment restricting veto powers of 
Senate, 1023. 
* recommendation of All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour for enactment of Male Mini- 
Hate Wage legislation by amending, 
T. and L. Congress urges revision of, 243. 


Building Industry: 

effect of building activity on recovery in 

various countries, 988. 
Canada— 

resolutions of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 150. 

T. and L. Congress urge building program 
federally financed with tax exemption 
on new work and improvements, 927. 


Building Industry—C onc. 


Ont.: Council of Carpenters urge building 
program, 834; recommendations of 
Legislature committee investigating 
conditions in. 423. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress endorse initiation 
of building programs, 156. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Appren- 
ticeship; Codes, Industrial; Hours of 
Labour; Industrial Disputes. 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of building permits issued in 
Canada, 66, 187, 268, 365, 463, 560, 694, 
779, 861, 952, 1048, 1135. 
Bulgaria: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Butler, H. B., Director, International Labour 


Office: 

addresses British Trade Union Congress, 
932. 

reports on unemployment in shipping trade, 
95. 


reviews course of American recovery, 162, 
reviews work of I. L. O., 1026. 


Camps: 
regulations under Ontario Public Health 
Act, 524; safeguarding health in, 1100. 
Canada Shipping Act: 


amendment sought by T. and L. Congress, 
244. 
provisions of revised statute, 628. 


Canadian Construction Association: 


annual convention considers “Recovery by 
Construction”, 150. 


-Canadian Council on Child and Family Wel- 
fare: 


bulletin on “Essentials of a Relief Program 
for Canada.” 230. 
- series on use of leisure time, 4. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 


work of, 507. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
review of Act, 24. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


annual convention, 534. 
appeal for employment of young men, 494. 


Canadian Medical Association: 
report of plan of health insurance, 1098. 


Canadian Municipalities, Union of: 
See Union of Canadian Municipalities. 


Canadian National Railways: 

annual report for 1933, 334. 

agreement respecting clerks, freight hand- 
lers, etc., 1085. 

revised pension plan of, 1104. 

statistics of operation, 335. 

See also Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 


ment No. 1: Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; Joint Councils and 
Management; Legal Decisions; Pen- 
sions. 


Vi INDEX 


Canadian National Railways Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent proceedings, 103, 408, 
620, 994. 


Canadian National Safety League: 
annual report for 1933, 336. 


Canadian Pacifie Railway: 
statistics of operation, 335. 
See Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; Legal Decisions. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. I: 
summary of recent decisions, 14, 406, 733, 
993. 
Census: 


census of industry—manufacturing statistics 
for 1932, 889. 
United Kingdom: occupational changes, 1115. 
U\S.A.: analysis of relief statistics, 807. 


Check-off : 
situation respecting coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, 1080. 


Chemical Indusiry: 
statistics ot, in Canada, 578. 


Child Labour: 

Que.: prohibitions of Industrial Establish- 
ments Act, 438; report of investigation 
committee, 398. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. urges adoption of Child 
Labour amendment, 1017; child labour 
provisions in codes, 159; proposed child 
labour amendment, 497, and progress 
of ratifications, 888: survey indicates 
downward trend, 21. 
regulations governing employment of 
women and children, 837. 


Child Welfare: 


International Labour Organization survey 
of effect of unemployment on children 
of unemployed, 587. 

Man.: annual report of Division of Child 
welfare, 965; amendment to Child Wel- 
fare Act, 520; medical clinics for 
children in unorganized territory, 400. 

Ont.: activities of various agencies, 650. 

Que.: activity under Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, 159; children in lumber 
camps, 333. 

Sask.: report of Bureau of Child Protec- 
tion, 240. 

United Kingdom: boys and girls under unem- 
ployment scheme, 988; progress of 
children’s minimum campaign, 587. 


Italy: 


_ Civil Service 
Canada— 
convention of Civil Service 
hab Ra Ms 
T. and L. Congress support restoration of 
promotions, inereases, etc., in, 927. 
United Kingdom: consolidation of basie sal- 
aries, 808; regulations governing posi- 
tion of married women in, 747. 


Clothing Industry: 
Que.: conference regarding revision of cer- 
tain minimum wage orders, 725. 
See olso Industrial Disputes; Minimum 
Wages. 


Federation, 


Coal: 

increase in home consumption of Canadian 
coal, 6. 

production statistics, 567, 1005, 1083. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
permanent commission and nationaliza- 
Pipn,\ Jol: 

N.S.: Speech from Throne refers to coal 
industry, 302. 

Sask.: regulations governing production and 
sale of, 652. 

See also Combines Investigation Act; Mines 
and Mining. 


Codes, Industrial: 

movement to regulate industrial conditions, 
397. 

proposed code for coal distribution in West- 
ern Canada, 496. 

Alta.: provisions of Department of Trade 
and Industry Act, 305, 442. 

Man.: retail merchants in favour of, 1081. 

Ont.: forecast of industrial codes, 807; fur- 
niture manufacturers’ plan, 309, pro- 
posed code for photographers, 520; 
study of codes recommended for build- 
ing industry, 423. 

U.S.A.: child labour provisions in, 159; con- 
ference of code authorities and com- 
mittee, 416; effect of codes on hours of 
work and earnings, 657; labour and con- 
sumers’ advisers to code authorities, 
658; provisions of building industry 
code, 339; provisions of retail code 
respecting sale of merchandise on instal- 
ments, 728; regulations governing soft 
coal mining, 656, reorganization of 
codes, 903. 

See also Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act (Quebec). 


Collective Bargaining: 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour considers 
it of public advantage, and also urges 
freedom of organization, 434. ; 

provided for in plan of Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company, 753. 

T. and L. Congress resolutions respecting 
freedom in, 927. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 1013; 
decision of National Labour Board 
respecting, 724. 


Collective Labour Agreements 
Act (Quebec): 
forecast of legislation, 145; bill as intro- 
troduced, 235; text of Act as adopted, 
417; provisions summarized, 440; pro- 
gress reviewed, 987; number. of 
workers under Act, 1145. ; 


APPLICATIONS AND AGREEMENTS: 
bakers, Quebec City and District, 1147. 


Extension 


bakers and bread _ distributors, Three 
Rivers and District, 1147. 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Three 


_. Rivers and District, 826, 912, 1149. 
building trades, Joliette, 912, 1004; Mont- 
real, 637, 702, 751, 786: Sherbrooke, 

639, 702, 824; St. Hyacinthe, 1005. 
clothing workers (throughout Province), 


electrical industry, Three Rivers, 638, 702, 
824, 876. 

fur workers, Montreal and District, 1147. 

granite quarrymen and cutters (throughout 
Province), 1147. 


INDEX vu 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
(Quebec)—Conc. 


longshoremen, Montreal, 522, 566, 751, 786. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, Mont- 
real, 912, 1005, 1062, 1147. 

painting trade, Quebec, 638, 702, 751, 786; 
Three Rivers, 1005. 

printing and publishing industry, Quebec 
and District, 751, 911, 965, 1005. 

plumbers, Three Rivers and District, 913, 


1146, 1149. 

plumbers and electricians, Quebec, 522, 566, 
all. (80, 

shoe industry, (throughout province) 636, 
TOL nS2o. 


terrazzo and tile workers, Quebec City and 
District, 913, 1003. 
See also Agreements, Industrial. 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Company: 


See Rockefeller Employee-Representation 
Plan. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
Act reviewed, 26; and historical summary 
of legislation, 910. 
proceedings in coal combine investigation— 
text of judgment, 30; appeal of com- 
panies, 394: conviction upheld, 1002. 
principal investigations since 1923, 227. 


Companies Act: 
decision of Dominion-Provincial conference, 
142. 
Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers op- 
posed to compulsory sale of company 
shares, 155. 


Company Unions: 


U.S.A.: decision of National Labour Board 
respecting, 724. 
Conciliation: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation. 
Conferences: 
Finke ccaken aieance Conference at Ottawa, 
41. 


Dominion and provincial governments con- 
fer on unemployment relief, 743. 

proposed conference on jurisdiction in social 
legislation, 899. 

resolution adopted at Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on transportation, 96. 

Ont.: convention of mayors of 22 munici- 
palities, 227. 

Que.: conference regarding revision of cer- 
tain minimum wage orders, 725; con- 
ference respecting commercial establish- 
ments and minimum wages, 498. 

U.S.A.: conference on closer state co-opera- 
tion in labour legislation, 444; con- 
ferences of several states result in 
agreement upon legislation, 838. 

U.S.S.R. (Russia): conference on industrial 
policy, 1083. 


Consumers: 
U.S.A.: service for consumers in 
York, 1081. 


New 


Consumers’ Councils: 
See Co-operation. 


Co-operation: 
attitude of Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments towards, 220. 
report on farmers’ business organizations, 
Liat: 
statistics of Canadian co-operative societies, 
900. 
T. and L. Congress favour establishment of 
economic co-operating system, 927. 
B.C.: salmon fishermen form co-operative 
association, 308; self-help organization 
at New Westminster, 97; success of 
cooperative bus service at Rossland, 96. 

Man.: co-operation recommended for pro- 
vincial fishermen. 5. 


Ont.: success of Hamilton co-operative 
dairy, 987; admission of Hamilton 
Creameries to Co-operative Union, 
1a 

Que.: review of agricultural cooperation, 
220. 

United Kingdom: progress of Rochdale Move- 
ment, 588. 


U.S.A.: co-operative societies exempted from 
certain clauses of codes under N.R.A., 
29; organization of consumers’ councils, 
98: place of cooperation in recovery 
program, 901, statistics of co-operative 
credit societies, 990. 
See also Robert Owen Foundation. 


Cost of Living: 
See Prices. 


Cotton Industry: 
United Kingdom: proposed organization and 
control of, 7. 


Crawford, A. W., former Deputy Minister of 


Labour, Ontario: 
article on apprentice training, 494. 


Credits: 
agriculture credits discussed at Dominion- 
Provincial conference, 142. 
facilitation of farm credit, 492. 


Alta.: farm credit legislation effective, 
1079. 

Que.: necessity of farm credit outlined, 
1081. 


Criminal Code: ; 
amendments respecting picketing, 628. 
T. and L. Congress urge amendments, 244, 
927. 
Alta.: repeal of Section 98 advocated by 
Federation of Labour, 153. 


Czechoslovakia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Denmark: 
See Hours of Labour; Industrial Disputes. 


Department of Immigration: 
See Immigration, Department of. 


Department of Pensions and National 
Health: 

See Pensions and National Health, Depart- 
ment of. 


Dickson, W. M., Deputy Minister of Labour: 
appointment of, 92. 


Vili 


Diseases, Industrial: 
draft convention of International Labour 
Organization concerning compensation 
for occupational diseases, 672. 
no cure discovered for pneumoconiosis, 990. 


Canada— 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to 
study pneumoconiosis with Ontario De- 
partment of Health, 536. 

Ont.: compensation for pneumoconiosis and 
grinders phthisis, 238. 

Sask.: dermatitis added to compensable 
diseases, 515. 

U.S.A.: discussed at American Public Health 
Association, 20; frequency of pneumonia 
among iron and steel workers, 727. 

See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


Distribution: 
See Prices. 


~Domesties: 
U.S.A.: measures to improve employment con- 
ditions of, 1022. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Draper, P. M., Secretary-treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress: 
extract from Labour Day message, 806. 


Economic Councils: 
B.C.: Economic Council Act—provisions of 
bill, 307, and outline of program, 396: 
adoption of legislation, 514. 


Ecuador: fl 
Sce International Labour Organization. 


Education: 


recommendations of International Congress 
on Technical Education, 755. 


Canada— 

annual survey of, 37. 

educational status of population, 38. 

further extension of Technical Education 
Act, 628. 

T. and L. Congress urges free books and 
abolition of examinations, 926. 

Alta.: survey in rural districts, 498. 

B.C.: courses for unemployed out-of-school 
youths, 589. 

N.B.: free school books urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 245; need for voca- 
tional agricultural education em- 
phasized, 310. 


Ont.: addition to Vocational Education Act, 


437; agricultural teaching in. element- 
ary and secondary schools, 726; voca- 
tional education reviewed by Director 
for Ontario, 643. 

United Kingdom: instructional centres for 
unemployed, 400; raising of statutory 
school-leaving age proposed, 589, 932; 
unemployed workers education, 5 

U.S.A.: action of A.F. of L. convention, 1015; 
provisions of Act providing for voca- 
tional education, and outline of federal 
participation, 726; social and economic 
renee affecting vocational education, 


Election Act (Ontario): 


auaeen providing for advance polls, 


INDEX 


Electrical Industry: 

adoption of Dominion code urged by Van- 
couver district Council, 244. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress re- 
quest enactment of licensing law, 154. 

Que.: personnel of advisers to examining 
Board, 485. 

See also Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act. 


Employee Representation: 
plan of General Motors of Canada, 1112. 


See also Rockefeller Employee—Repre- 
sentation plan. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act: 
review of, 25. 


Employment: 

improvement indicated in world employment 
situation, 95. 

International Labour Office study of em- 
ployment exchanges, 40. 

Canada— 

advance reports of Employment Service 
superintendents, 47, 168, 250, 348, 445, 
542, 676, 757, 842, 934, 1030, 1117. 

«monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 48, 169, 251, 349, 446, 543, 
677, 758, 844, 935, 1031, 1118. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables) 49, 169, 251, 349, 446, 543, 
677, 758, 844, 935, 1031, 1118. 

annual review of employment by Bureau 
of Statistics, 41. 

manufacturers urged to employ young men, 
494, 

employment and wages in chemical industry, 
578. 

on steam railways in 1933, 1151. 

stabilizing plan of General Motors of Can- 
ada, 1114. 

Alta.: employment in mining industry in 
1932, 149: employment of persons un- 
der 21 prohibited in licensed premises, 
403. 

.t| improvement in employment at Trail, 

400. 

N.S.: Labour Act continued in force, 749. 

=Ont.: employees in factories in 1933, 426; 
Liquor Control Board prohibits em- 
ployment of persons under eighteen, 
728. 


Que.: Legislature urges preferential em- 
ployment to fathers of families, ete., 
44]. 
Other Countries— 


monthly summary of employment and unem- 
plovment in Great Britain and the 
United States. 67, 188, 269, 366. 466, 
561, 695, 780, 862, 953, 1052, 1136. 
Australia: employment onportunities provided 
bv Young Citizens’ Association, 338. 
United Kingdom: 
increase of emnvlovment, 400: 
occupational changes, 1115. 
U.S.A.: operation of Civil Works administra- 
tion, 340. 
See also Domestics; Employment Service of 
Canada. 


report on 


Employment Service of Canada: 
monthly reports by provinces with charts 
and tables, 61, 182, 263, 361, 458, 555, 
689, 771, 856, 948, 1043, 1131. 
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Employment Service of Canada—C one. 

report for period October to December, 
1933, 165; January to March, 1934, 
463; April to June, 1934, 777; July to 
September, 1934, 1049. 

Alta.: work of offices in 1933-34, 918. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1933, 828. 

Ont.: work of offices in 1933, 425. 

Que.: work of offices for 1932-33, 528. 


Employment Services, Private: 
Ont.: decline of agencies, 426. 


Employment Service, Public: 
Belgium: employment services in charge of 
unemployment insurance, 902 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
Ont.: certificates issued in 1933, 427. 
Que.: annual report of inspection bureau, 
527; amendment to Act, 439. 
See also Hours of Labour. 


Factories: 

Alta.: administration of Factories Act in 
1933-34, 918. 

B.C.: annual report of inspection branch, 
829; amendment to Factories Act, 514; 
new industries under Act, 240. 

Man.: regulations governing dry cleaning 
establishments, 822. 

N.B.: amendments to Act sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 246. 

Ont.: annual report of factory inspector, 
496: amendment to Factory Shop and 
Office Building Act, 436; executive of 
T. and L. Congress urge reduced hours 


in, 154. 
Que.: report of Inspector of Industrial 
Establishments, 527; T. and L. Con- 


gress executive urge prohibition of em- 
ployment in excess of 40 hours per 
week, 156. 

Australia: chief inspector reports increased 
employment in, 808. 

Trish Free State: accidents in, 826. 

U.S.A.: factors in labour productivity and 
displacement, 66. 

See also Accidents, Industrial. 


Fair Wages: 

monthly list of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, 69, 190, 271, 368, 468, 562, 696, 
781, 864, 955, 1053, 1138. 

fair wages conditions in_harbour commis- 
sion contracts, 71, 274, 371, 470, 699, 
874. 

summary of fair wages policy, 23. 

T. and L. Congress urges amendment to 
Act, 244; application of regulations to 
all relief works, 926; and that munici- 
palities receiving government aid pay 
fair wage rate, 927. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 328; amend- 
ment to Fair Wage Act, 519, 808; 
schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 699. 

N.S.: Halifax Trades Council seeks enact- 
ment of provincial measure, 247. 

Ont.: Council of Carpenters urges 30-hour 
week in all contracts, 834; regulations 
ak by T. and L. Congress executive, 

Que.: enforcement of Act in 1932-33, 528. 

Fascism: 

condemned bv British Trades Union Con- 

gress, 932. 
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Faulkner, Hon. J. A., Minister of Health, 
Ontario: 
article on safeguarding health in camps, 
1100. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
legislative program, 155. 
membership, 821. 


Finland: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Firefighters: 
Ont.: Executive of T. and L. Congress urges 
3-platoon system, 155. 
Sask.: provisions of Fire Departments Two- 
Platoon Act, 517. 


Fishing: 
fisheries in Canada in 1932, 140. 
B.C.: salmon fishermen form co-operative 
association, 308. 
Man.: recommendations of provincial in- 
quiry, 5. 
N.B.: provincial grants to fishermen, 248, 


Forest Operations Commission Act (New 

Brunswick ) : 
announcement of legislation, 236; provisions, 
oar amendment, 749; orders—419, 586, 


Forest Operations Commission Act (Que- 
bec): 
provisions of, 286, 440. 


Forestry Camps: 
U.S.A.: employment in, 826; operation of, Sov. 


Foster, J. T., President, M ontreal Trades and 
Labour Council: 
death of, 307. 


France: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices; Unemploy- 
ment and Relief. 
Francq, Gustave, Chairman of Women’s 


Minimum Wage Commission of Que- 
bec: 
notes better observance of Act, 522. 


Garden Allotments: 
Que.: St. Johns 
ployed, 627. 
U.S.A.: outline of subsistence gardens in New 
York State, 903. 


Gardiner, J. G., former Premier of Saskatche- 
wan: 
announces investigation into feasibility of 
state medicine, 990. | : 
statement of relief administration, 834. 


Garden plan for unem- 


Garnishee: 
P.El.: amendment to Act respecting gar- 
nishment of debts, 750. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited: 
labour policy of, 1112. 


Germany: 
action of A. F. of L. respecting boycott of 
German goods, 1014. 
See also Industrial Disputes; Labour Or- 
ganization; Prices 


. 
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Gordon, Hon. W. A., Minister of Labour: 


address before Trades and Labour Con- 
gress convention, 922. 
fete areas on “Harmony in Industry”, 


reviews immigration and colonization poli- 
cies during depression, 28. 


Great Britain: 
See United Kingdom. 


Guthrie, Hon. Hugh, Minister of Justice: 
resolution respecting shorter hours, 94. 


Health Units: 
Ont.: establishment provided for 
Public Health Act, 249. 


Heaps, A. A., Member of Parliament (Win- 
mpeg North): 
proposes resolution on shorter hours, 94. 
urges income tax exemptions for members 
of trade unions contributing to unem- 
ployment relief, 498. 


Hoey, Hon. R. A., Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare, Manitoba: 


announcement respecting medical clinics in 
unorganized territory, 400. 


under 


Holidays: 

B.C.: Weekly Half Holiday Amendment 
Act, 160. j 

Man.: inclusion of watchmen and janitors 
under One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 
520. 

Sask.: amendment to weekly half holiday 
Act, 518. 


United Kingdom: agreements provide for 
payment of wages for holidays, 727. 


Home Work: 
U.S.A.: conditions in New York State, 219. 


Hospitalization: | 
Alta.: group plan at Edmonton, 586. 


Hours of Labour: 

International Labour Organization—adopts 
draft convention on rests and shifts in 
glass works, 660, 671; restores hours 
reduction to conference agenda, 659; 
resolution of Governing Body respect- 
ing hours reduction, 1029. ; . 

International Labour Office—questionnaire, 
39; and report on reduction of work- 
ing hours, 443. 


survey by International Labour Office 
director, 539. 

Canada— ’ 

wages and hours of Labour in Canada 


(Supplement, January, 1934). 

House of Commons resolution on shorter 
hours, etc., 94. 
Canadian Postmaster’s 

eight-hour day, 589. 
postal employees resolution concerning, 928. 
recommendations of District 26 (U. M. W. 

of A.), 1110. 
statistics of manufacturing industries, 889. 
aL. tanned Congress recommendations for 

shorter work day and week, 242, 926; 

for forty hour week in building indus- 

try; 927. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour requests regu- 
lations for truck drivers and also legis- 

lation providing for 6-hour day, 152. 


Association urge 


Hours of Labour—C onc. 

B.C.: Hours of Work Act—notice of revi- 
sion, 2; provisions, 510; administra- 
tion, 829; regulations governing lum- 
bering, logging, fish canning, engineers 
and firemen, laundries, lithographing, 
etc., 640; barbering, 752; mercantile 
industry, 831, 1094; drug stores, 914; 
baking industry, catering industry, 
retail florists, 1094; T. and L. Congress 
executive urges five day week, 247. 

N. B.: Federation of Labour seek five day 
week, 245. 

N.S.: Legislature to ascertain applicability 
of 8-hour day, 302, 749. 

Ont.: amendment to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 436; T. and L. 
Congress executitve urge enactment of 
30-hour week, 154; wages and hours 
in automotive transport industry, 146; 
working hours in factories, 426 and 
under minimum wage orders, 899. 

Que.: Montreal tramways agreement on, 4; 
hours of gasoline station employees, 4; 
provisions of Industrial Establish- 
ments Act respecting working hours of 
women and young persons, 438; T. and 
L. Congress executive urge establish- 
ment of uniform work week in all 
Canadian industries, 156. 

United Kingdom: Bill restricting working 
hours of young persons, 302; British 
delegates views on proposed 40-hour 
week Convention of International 


Labour Organization, 988; conference 
on shorter hours, 1083. 
Australia: arbitration court deals with 


shorter hours, 98. 

U.S.A.: action of A.F. of L. convention, 1014; 
new provision for 35-hour week in soft 
coal mining code, 656; survey of hours 
of work under the N.R.A., 536; work- 
ing hours under Civil Works Admin- 
istration, 340. 

Denmark: investigation into 
working hours, 274. 

See also Holidays. 


reduction of 


Housing: 
Canada— 
inquiry into slum clearance and low cost 
housing, 1102. 
proposals for better housing, 989. 
N.B.: program advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 245. 
N.S.: Halifax Trades Council urges housing 
policy, 247. 
~Ont.: findings of Lieutenant Governor’s 
committee on housing in Toronto, 1008. 
United Kingdom: proposals for better hous- 
ing for workers, 497; resolution of 
British Trade Union Congress, 933. 
U.S.A.: housing program, 989; summary of 
Housing Act, 826; recommendations of 
AGEs, 2017: 


Hungary: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Immigration and Colonization, Department 
of: 
relief settlement plan, 1932-33, 218. 


Imperial Service Medal: 
awarded to Canadian employees, 247. 


India: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 
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Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 

of Ontario: 

convention proceedings, 433. 

booklet on accident prevention in engineer- 
ing industry, 979. 

bulletins on industrial accidents and phy- 
sical condition of workmen, 219. 

pneumoconiosis discussed at quarterly meet- 
ing, 


Industrial Councils: 
Netherlands: functions of, 405. 


Industrial Establishments Act (Quebec): 
provisions of, 438. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— , 
analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1933 
(with charts and tables) and from 
1901-1933, 111. 
monthly summary of strikes and lockous in 
Canada, 16, 105, 221, 316, 410, 501, 622, 
736, 809, 904, 995, 1089. 
N.B.: Forest Operations Commission Act 
takes cognizance of disputes involving 
less than five employees, 586. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Agriculture— PAY 

hop field workers, Sardis and Chilliwack, 
Construction—bridge— 

teamsters and labourers, Kitchener, 505. 


Construction—buildings and _ structures— 
carpenters, Vancouver, 811. 
painters, Toronto, 319. ' 
plumbers, Calgary, 1090; Halifax, 505; 
Saskatoon, 319, 411. 


Construction—highway— 
labourers, Apsley, Ont., 906. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, Vancouver Island, 504. 


Logging— 

ecordwood cutters, South River, 504. 

loggers, etc., Chapleau District. (two dis- 
putes), 107; Crescent Inlet, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, 318; Port Alberni, 
996, 1090; Rouyn, 1091; Sault Ste. 
Marie district, 996, 1090; Sioux Look- 
out, 1090; Thunder Bay district, Lz 
Timmins district, 1091; Vancouver 
Island, 107, 223, 318, 411, 504. 

pulpwood cutters, etc., Ansonville and Coch- 
rane districts, 906, 996; Cochrane Dis- 
trict, 17; Kapuskasing (two disputes), 
412, 737; Rouyn district, 17; Saguenay 
district, 17; Sault Ste. Marie, 107; 
Strickland, 625, 737; Thunder Bay, 
906; Timmins district, 18. 

pulpwood peelers, Hearst, 412, 504. 

rivermen (sorters), Gatineau Point, 625. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
abattoir and meat packing workers, Cal- 
gary, 318; Winnipeg, 318, 411, 504. 
salmon cannery workers, Sunbury, 811. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Brampton, 738, 810, 
905; Kitchener (two disputes) 319, 
411; Montreal, 738; New Toronto, 738, 
810, 1091; Preston, 906, 996; Toronto 
(ten disputes), 107, 223, 224, 317, 318; 
411, 504, 624, 738, 810, 996, 1090. 


Manufacturing—food drink and tobacco— 
bakers, Montreal, 997, 1191. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur dressers and dyers, Toronto, 505, 624. 
fur factory workers, Toronto (three dis- 

putes) 625, 737, 738. 
leather coat makers, Fenelon Falls, 1090. 
tannery workers, Kitchener, 505; St. Hya- 
cinthe, 412. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
foundry workers, Windsor, 319. 
moulders, Peterborough, 318, 411. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals— 
glass factory workers, Wallaceburg, 319. 


Manufacturing—other wood products— 
sakes staan factory. workers, Toronto, 811, 


furniture factory workers, Hanover, 811; 
Kitchener (three disputes) 108, 224, 
318, 411; Montreal (three disputes), 
108, 223, 905, 906, 996; Neustadt, 18; 
Stratford, 907, 1091; Toronto (two 
disputes), 319, 505, 624, 737. 

Bie door factory workers, Vancouver, 


sawmill workers, Cabano, 625; Newcastle, 
_ 625, 737; Qualicum Beach, B.C., 224. 
shingle mill workers, New Westminster, 
_ 502; Vancouver 505. 
shingle weavers, Eburne, 1090; Port Moody, 
108, 223, 318; Vancouver (two 
disputes), 108, 625. 
hc iA Guelph, 502; Toronto, 501, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
printers, London, 319, 411, 504, 624, 737, 
810, 905, 996, 1090. 


Manufacturing—pulp and paper— 
pulp and paper mill workers, Buckingham 
(two disputes), 505, 1090; Dolbeau, 
505, 624, 737, 810; Fort Frances, 505. 


Manufacturing—testiles, clothing, ete— 
boys clothing factory workers, Toronto, 17, 
LOZ Zo iol. 
cap factory workers, Hamilton, 107; Mont-— 
real (two disputes) 319, 811, 905; 996; 
Toronto, 412, 504; Toronto and Hamil- 
ton, 996, 1090. * 
«,dressmakers, Montreal, 1191. 
hat factory workers, Montreal, 505. 
hosiery factory workers, London, 505. 
-knitting factory workers, St. Catharines, 
623; Toronto, 625, 737; Winnipeg, 107, 
Pa Mahe TS 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
738, 810; St. Hyacinthe, 625; Victoria- 
ville, 811, 905. 
-millinery workers, Montreal, 319; Toronto 
(three disputes), 106, 107, 222, 319. 
overall factory workers, Toronto, 625, 737. 
-shirt factory workers, Toronto, 107, 223; 
Winnipeg, 18. 
textile factory workers, Louiseville, 224; 
Montreal, 811; Trenton, 224 
weavers, Auburn Mills, 1090. 
-women’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 


Lf real (eleven disputes), 107, 317, 319, 


625, 738, 811, 812, 905; Toronto (six 
disputes), 107, 319, 411, 728, 810, 905} 
996; Winnipeg (two disputes), 224, 
738, 810. 

woollen factory workers, Hespeler, 18. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Toronto, 412; Winnipeg 
(three disputes) 17, 318, 996. 
cannery workers, Burlington, 906; Kam- 
loops, 906; St. Isidore de Laprairie, 
811. 
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Industrial Disputes—Conc. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 

automobile accessory factory workers, East 
Windsor 412. 

broom and brush factory workers, Vancou- 
ver, 223,318. 

button factory workers, Toronto, 108. 

spring and mattress factory workers, 
Montreal, 811; Toronto (two disputes), 
505, 624, 737, 738; Windsor (two dis- 
putes), 412, 505. 

toy factory workers, Toronto, 738, 810. 


Mining— 

coal miners, Alexo, 810; Caledonia, 811; 
Corbin, 811; Coalhurst, 811; Cumber- 
land, 1090; ‘Dominion (two disputes) , 
504, 811; "Glace Bay (two disputes), 
224, 504: Michel, 504; Minto (three 
disputes), 107, 412, 504; Nacmine, 18; 
New Waterford, 737; Reserve, 504; 
Saunders Creek, 810, 905; Stellarton 
(two disputes), 224, 318, 411, 504, 737, 
810, 1091; Sydney Mines (three dis- 
putes), 107, 223, 737, 996, 1090; Wayne 
(two disputes), 906, 996. 

steamshovel operators, (coal mining), Coal 
Valley, 224. 

metal miners, Flin Flon, 625, 737, 739, 
1091; Noranda, 625, 1091. 


Service—business and personal— 
restaurant workers, Toronto (three dis- 
putes), 108, 319, 411, 504, 738. 
window cleaners, Montreal, 906; Toronto, 505. 


Service—custom and repair— 
automobile washers, Toronto, 319, 411, 504. 
cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 319. 
Service—public administration— 
teamsters, Ottawa, 18. 


_Service—recreational— 
eaddies, Toronto, 625. 
motion picture projectionists, Windsor, 224. 
musicians (radio), Montreal (and through- 
out Canada), 625, 737. 


Trade—retail— 
teamsters, Winnipeg, 18. 


Trade—miscellaneous— 
scrap iron and metal workers, Winnipeg, 
738, 810. 
sorters (waste material), (two disputes), 
Toronto, 625. 


Transportation and public utilities—local— 
taxi drivers, North Sydney, 1091. 
teamsters, Charlottetown, 811. 


Transportation and public utilities—water— 

longshoremen, Chatham, 505; Digby, 319; 
North Sydney (three disputes), 996, 
1090. 

longshoremen (coal trimmers), North Syd- 
ney, 505. 

pulpwood loaders, MacNab Cove (two dis- 
putes), 906, 996. 


Transportation and public utilities—other— 
cold storage plant workers, Winnipeg, 17. 


Other Countries— 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other Countries, 20, 110, 226, 322, 415, 
508, 627, 742, 815, 909, 1000, 1093. 
strikes and lockouts in other countries dur- 
ing 1933 and from 1919 to 1933 (with 
tables), Lots 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
discusses methods of financing strikes, 
931. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 


monthly reports of proceedings, 7, 100, 221, 
313, -401,, 499, 590, 729, 809, 904, 991, 
1084. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1934, and from, 1907 to 
March, 1934, 1084. 

review of Act, 24. 

All-Canadian ‘Congress of Labour requests 
repeal of Clause 2, section 17, 435. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
provincial legislation to cover every 

industry, 153. 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 
Mining— 
various coal operators of Minto area and 
miners, 401, 499. i 
Luscar Colleries Limited, and miners, 590. 


Service—public administration— 

city of Edmonton and employees in engin- 
eer’s water works and power depart- 
ments, 402, 590. 

City of Saskatoon and firefighters, 401. 

City of Victoria and firefighters, 401, 590. 

City of Winnipeg and teamsters and em- 
ployees of the incinerator, 499. 


Transportation and public utilities—commu- 
nications— 
Canadian National Railways and commer- 
the telegraphers in Maritimes, 221, 
Canadian National Railways and telegraph- 
ers, clerks and _ installers, 8; also 
climbers, groundmen and cooks em- 
Paved on telegraph construction, 8, 
Canadian Pacific Railway and commercial 
telegraphers and clerks, 8, 100. 


Transportation and public utilities—electrical 

City of Winnipeg and linemen in Hydro 

Electric, Arc, and Police and fire alarm 
signal departments, 590. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
reilways— 

Canadian National Railways and clerical 
aa he and headquarters staffs, 8, 

Canadian National Railways and assistant 
foremen, clerks, loaders, truckers, etc., 
Port Arthur, 991, 

Canadian National Railways and locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen in District 
No. 1, Atlantic Region, 499. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
clerks, freight handlers, ete., 100. 
Western Stevedore Company, Fort Wil- 
liam and_ truckers, checkers, and 

stowers, etc., 904, 991. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—street 

and electric ratlways— 

Brantford Municipal Railway Commission, 
and street railway employees, 904, 991. 

British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany and employees, 8, 9, 100. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way Company and _ freight trainmen, 
motormen and polemen, 401. 

Toronto ‘Transportation Commission and 
emplovees, 313, 402, 590, 809. 

Toronto Transportation Commission and 
linemen, etc., 809. 

Winnipeg Electric 
men, conductors, 
991, 1084. 


Company and moter- 
busmen, Winnipeg, 
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Industria! Disputes Investigations Act—Conc. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—Water— 
British Columbia Shipping Federation and 
water front workers, 313, 597—620, 

729, 904. 
See also Alberta (Labour Disputes Act); 
Manitoba (Industrial Conditions Act). 


Industrial Relations: 
report of Industrial Relations Committee, 
Copetan Manufacturers’ Association, 
policy of General Motors of Canada. 1114. 
B.C.: legislation administered by Board, 
510-12, 829, 830. 
See also Industrial Relations, Board of. 
Industrial Relations, Board of (British 
Columbia) : 
appointment of Board, 307. 
orders issued by, 419, 420, 751, 831, 913, 
914, 1007; 1094. 
personnel of, 419, 640. 
purpose of new legislation, 987. 
administration of Male Minimum Wage 
Act and Hours of Work Act, 511, 
829: Female Minimum Wage Act, -ot2; 
830. 
orders of the Board see Minimum 
Wages; Hours of Labour. 


For 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with tables) including 
employment, building permits and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, trade, etc., 1, 91, 213, 303, 393, 
491, 583, 721, 803, 897, 983, 1077. 
United Kingdom: changes in industrial struc- 
ture, 86. 


Insurance: 

International (Labour Office report on 
migrant workers’ rights under invalid- 
ity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance, 443. 

report of economics committee of Canadian 
Medical Association, 1098. 

Alta.: health insurance legislation favoured 
by Federation of Labour, 153. 

B.c.: T. and L. Congress executive urges 
sickness insurance legislation, 247. | 
Ont.: Teachers’ Federation considers sick- 
ness insurance system, 21; T. and 
Congress recommends sickness and dis- 

ability insurance, 155. 


Interest: 
Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
reduction of rates, 153. 
N.B.: reduction in interest rates urged by 
Federation of Labour, 245. 


International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services: 
annual convention, 834. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 


annual convention, 933. 
outline of social policy, 301. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 
action of Organization during economic 
crisis and apeal of Director for inter- 
national collaboration, 541. 
aims and accomplishments of, 311, 1026. 
ratifications of conventions, 540. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations )—Conc. 


review of 1933—presence of United States 
observers, withdrawal of Germany and 
Japan, etc., 540. 


_ 18th Conference— 
report of proceedings, adoption of draft 
conventions, addresses, discussions, re- 
commendations, ete., 659-675. 
agenda and Canadian delegates, 39, 492, 661. 
postponement, 94. 


19th Conference— 
ane neu of young persons on agenda, 


Governing Body— 
65th session, 249. 
68th session, 988, 1029. 
agenda of 1936 conference, 541. 
first session of Committee of Statistical 
Experts, 249. 
election of new body, 666. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 
annual report of Director, 537; discussion 
of report, 663; Director’s reply, 665. 
questionnaire on reduction of working 
hours, unemployment insurance, etc., 39. 
study on effects of unemployment on child- 
ren of unemployed, 587. 


Publications and reports— 
occupation and health, 444; outline of em- 

ployment and unemployment statistics, 
902; reports on—employment of wo- 
men in underground work and partial 
revision of Workmen’s Compensation 
Convention, 39; “International Survey 
of Social Services,” 249; “National 
Recovery Measures in the United 
States,” 74; reduction of working 
hours; unemployment insurance and re- 
lief; migrant workers rights under 
insurance schemes, and employment of 
women during the night, 443-444; re- 
sults of study of social insurance, 992; 
standard code of industrial hygiene, 
840; studies on world employment, 95; 
and unemployment, 394; study on em- 
ployment exchanges, 40; survey of 
legal decisions on labour law, 802; 1n- 
ternational standardization of labour 
statistics and comparisons of cost of 
living, 1116. 

United Kingdom: British views on 40-hour 
week convention, 988. 

Afghanistan: admitted to membership, 1029. 

Ecuador: become member state, 1029. 

U.S.A.: affiliation with, 662, 807, 842; affilia- 
tion recommended by official observers, 
161; closer contact favoured by A.F. 
of L., 1016; members of Standing Com- 
mittees, 162; States conference recom- 
mends permanent participation. 444. 

U.S.S.R. (Russia): admitted to membership, 
1029. 


Irish Free State: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Italy: 
Provisions of Corportions Act, 241. _ 
See also Child Labour; Industrial Disputes; 
Prices; Women. 


Japan: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 
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Joint Councils and Management: 


Canada: 
report on operation of plan on C.N.R., 
1107. 

U.S.A.: Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees favour union management 
cooperation, 929; collective manage- 
ment plan of Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, 753. 

See also Employee Representation; Rocke- 
feller EKmployee—Representation Plan; 
Whitley Councils. 


Kelly, Hon. Senator J. H.: 
reviews lumbering and land settlement in 
Quebec, 399. 
Labour Day: 


messages of Canadian labour leaders, 806. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Boards and officials of Federal and Provin- 
cial Departments of Labour, 1167. 
Department of Labour of Canada: annual 


report, 22. 

Alta.: annual report of Bureau of Labour, 
918. 

B.C.: annual report of provincial Depart- 
ment, 827. 

Man.: proclamation of Labour Department 


Act, and appointment of deputy min- 


ister, 722, 822; report of Bureau of 
Labour, 327. 

N.S.: Act provides for appointment of 
Secretary and Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 748. 

Ont.: annual report of Department, 424; 


reorganization of provincial depart- 
ment and new personnel, 806. 

Que.: annual report of Department, 527. 

Sask.: functions of Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare, 986; Hon. George 
Spence appointed Minister of Depart- 
ment of Railways Labour and Indus- 


tries, 1007. 


Labour Legislation: 

International survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law, 802. 

Canada— { h 

enactments of Federal Parliament in 1934, 
628. 

fifth annual supplementary report on, 394. 

Alta.: legislation in 1934, 441. 

B.C.: legislation in 1934, 510. ahs 

Man.: legislation in 1934, 519; Winnipeg 
T. and L. Council urges uniformity of, 
990. 

N.B.: legislation in 1934, 749; summary of 
recent enactments, 336. 

N.S.: legislation in 1934, 748. 

Ont.: legislation in 1934, 436. 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1934, 750. 

Que.: legislation in 1934, 438; legislative 
program of railway transportation 
brotherhoods, 1108. 

Sask.: forecast of legislative program for 
1934, 1080; legislation in 1934, 510. 

Yukon: legislation in 1934, 808. 

South Africa: inquiry into operation of 
labour laws, 1081. 

U.S.A.: Labour Legislation under N.R.A., 
990; conference of Labour Secretary 
urges closer state cooperation in, 444; 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials considers uni- 
formity of, 1083; inter-state compact 


Labour Legislation—C onc. 
for uniform minimum wages, 
recent measure enacted by Congress 
—Bill to create National Labour 
Board, 653; report of A.F. of L. com- 
mittee, 1014. 
See also various subject headings. 


838 ; 


Labour Organization: 


“Trade unions and the Law’”—bulletin 
published by Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation of Ontario, 157. 

Que.: amendment to Professional Syndi- 
eates Act, 439. 

Brazil: new trade union regulations, 1021. 

Germany: provisions of new Act for the 
organization of national labour, 521. 

Ttaly: provision for trade unions under 
Corporations Act, 241. 

U.S.A.: interference in right of employees 
to. join labour organization declared 
unfair, 653. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Labour Organizations: 


oe report of Department of Labour, 

notes on labour union activities, conven- 
tions, ‘ete.;, 633) 834,928) "10198 

International Federation of Trade Unions: 
annual convention, 933; outline of 
social policy, 301. 


Asiatic Labour Congress: proceedings of, 
776. 


INTERNATIONAL— ; 
American Federation of Labor: proceed- — 
ings of 54th convention, 1012; growth 

and membership, 333. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bev- 
erage Dispensers’ International Alli- 
ance: convention, 930. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of: convention, 929. 

Photo Engravers’ Union, 
annual convention, 931. 

Typographical Union, International: con- 
vention, 1020. 


International; 


CaNADA— 

Trades and Labour Congress: annual con- 
vention, 922; Dominion Legislative 
program, 242; new unions chartered, 
1021, 1111. ; 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: _ legis- 
lative proposals, 434; mew unions 


chartered, 1111. ft 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation 
of: legislative program, 155; member- 
ship, 821. 


Canadian Postmasters’ Association: con- 
vention urges 8-hour day, 589. 
Carpenters and Joiners of America: con- 


vention of Ontario Council, 834. 

Firefighters, Provincial Federation of 
Ontario: annual convention, 835. 

Letter Carriers, Federated Association of: 
convention, 1020. 

Mine Workers Union of Nova Scotia, Amal- 
gamated: conventions, 533, 1109. 

Photo-Engravers, International 
dian conference): 1021. 

Postal Employees of Canada, United: an- 
nual convention, 928. 

Railway Employees Department, Division 
No. 4: convention, 1106. 
Seamen, Canadian Association of: 

mendations, 164. 


(Cana- 


Trecom- 
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Labour Organizations—C onc. Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 


Typographical Union International (On- 
tario and Quebec conference): ‘con- 
vention, 1019. 

Workers’ Unity League: aims and objects, 
302. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour: convention, 
152; interview with compensation 
Board, 396. 

B.C.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress present legislative program, 
246. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour: annual con- 
vention, 245, and legislative program, 
246; legislative proposals of Brother- 
hood of Railroad Traimen, 246. 

N.S.: Halifax Trades Council presents 
legislative program, 247. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
presents legislative program, 154. _ 

Que.: legislative program of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 156. 

United Kingdom: convention of Trades 
Union Congress, 931. 


Land Settlement: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Latvia: ; 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Laundries: hy, 
See Hours of Labour; Minimum Wages. 


League of Nations: 
Canadian delegation at assembly of, 805. 
Canadian support noted by Dr. A 
Riddell, 1079. 


League of Nations Society in Canada: 
study of world peace problems endorsed by 
Canadian political leaders, 2. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: | 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 87, 
209, 297, 387, 486, 580, 716, 800, 894, 
980, 1163. : 

employee of Canadian National Railways 
not an employee of the Crown 
(Kerouack versus Canadian National 
Railways), 3800. ’ 

“Trade Unions and the Law” bulletin pub- 
lished by Worker’s Educational Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, 157. mt 

Supreme Court of Canada: decision regard- 
ing provision of safety appliances 
(Baade versus Hill), 1165; declares 
scope of employment enlarged by_un- 
foreseen emergency (Betts and Gallant 
versus Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
NG Bil 4297. 

Alta.: counselling an offence distinguished 
from being party to an offence (Rex 
versus Stewart), 300; liability of em- 
ployer for accident where chauffeur 
has engaged substitute (Kuproski 
versus North Star Oil Company), 489; 
recipients of unemployment relief in- 
eligible for civic office (reference to 
Supreme Court), 210. 

B.C.: question of lawfulness of picketing 
employer’s premises (Rex versus 
Richards and Woolridge), 586, 716; 
worker on commission basis is subject 
to B. C. Male Minimum Wage Act 
(Rex versus Gautschi), 580. 

Man.: contract by employee not to carry on 

“similar business is enforced (North- 


land Drug Co. versus Maguire), 980; 
contributory negligence not a bar to 
workmen’s compensation (Webber 
versus Fifth Avenue Limited), 388; 
employer held liable for servant’s sell- 
ing goods under weight (Rex versus 
Piggly Wiggly Canadian Limited), 89; 
incorporated union must be sued as a 
legal entity (Sykes versus One Big 
Union), 387; interpretation of amend- 
ment to Builders’ and Workmen’s Act 
of Manitoba (Castelain versus Boux), 
800; time limit for action for damages 
resulting from employers negligence 
(Puls versus Bulman Brothers, Lim- 
ited), 210. 

N.B.: Compensation Board cannot recon- 
sider facts» already dealt with (Rex 
versus Compensation Board), 981; 
Compensation Board must pay cost of 
medical services (Fleck versus Work- 
men’s Compensation Board), 719; ques- 
tion of validity of certain regulations 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board 
(Fleck versus Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board), 390; scope of employ- 
ment enlarged by unforeseen emergency 
(Betts and Gallant versus Workmen’s 
Compensation Board), 297. 

N.S.: court will not interfere with agree- 
ment for personal service (Field ver- 
sus Canadian National Railways), 801; 
truck used in  debtor’s occupation 
exempted from seizure and execution 
(Re Lyons), 299. 

Ont.: employee’s negligence and employer’s 
liability (Lewis versus Nisbet and 
Auld, Limited), 719; employer failing 
to provide compensation coverage must 
pay accident damages, (Berg versus 
Pigeon Lumber Company), 488;  in- 
junction against defamatory _ state- 
ments injurious to plaintiff’s trade 
(Dallas versus Felek et al), 486; lia- 
bility for accident due to negligence of 
fellow employee (Morel versus Faith), 
89; master liable for damage caused 
by employee to third party (Bishop 
Printing Company versus Ontario 
Beauty Supply Company), 1166; 
municipality not liable for act of 
contractor in relief work (McNeil 
versus Town of Orillia), 981; ques- 
tion of priority of claims of Compen- 
sation Board in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings (Re Robert W. J. Bolus Co. 
Ltd.), 390; workman not compensated 
for injury for which he was author 
(Clarke versus McPhee et al), 389; 
validity of early closing bylaw in 
Toronto (Re Greig and Toronto), 1163. 

P.EiJ.: action for recovery not permitted 
between fellow servants of the Crown 
(Shea versus C.N.R.), 88. 

Que.: Employees’ Renefit Plan not a form 
of insurance (Dame Paouluk versus 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., and Dame 
Llacer and another), 489; employer 
not liable for negligence of servant 
when under orders of another (Gri- 
maldi versus Restaldi), 87; employer 
not responsible for risk not reasonably 
foreseeable (Colpron versus Canadian 
National Railways), 719; master may 
not retain wages earned when servant 
breaks engagement (Mlle. Gauvin ver- 
sus Richard and Richard), 212; Que- 
bec Minimum Wage Act subject to 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Conc. 
provisions of Civil Code (Dubois ver- 
sus National Waist Company), 488; 
salary of secretary-treasurer not _pro- 
tected by Quebec Mining Act (Jones 
versus Stadler et al), 300: Syndicate 
Act may be invoked by non-member 
workmen (Dufresne Construction ver- 
sus Dion, etc.), 894; employer failing 
to report accident loses right to in- 
surance (Northern Construction Com- 
pany versus Queensland Insurance 
Company), 1166. 


Sask.: definition of “workman” involves 
relationship of servant and master 
(Cassidy versus Blaine Lake Rural 


Telephone Co. Ltd.),. 90; employees not 
protected by rules for public safety on 
railways, (Hesslér versus Canadian 
Pacific Railway), 580; employer liable 
for neglect to provide protective ap- 
pliances (Hill versus Baade), 87; ques- 
tion of compensation of dependant of 
deceased workman (Wolfe versus 
Canadian National Railways), 1165; 
Supreme Court affirms provincial court 
decision that employer liable for 
neglect to provide protective appli- 
ances (Hill versus Baade), 1165. 

U.S.A.: Supreme Court affirms constitution- 
ality of Minnesota moratorium law, 
212; court decisions respecting public 
interest and private undertakings, 212; 
Railroad Retirement Act declared un- 
constitutional, 1025. 

See also Combines Investigation Act. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


T. and L. Congress request legislation for 
licensing of steamfitting trades, 927. 
Alta.: amendment to Public Vehicles Act 
respecting chauffeurs, 441. 

Man.: amendment to Electricians’ License 
Act, 520. 

Ont.: revision of Public Commercial Ve- 
hicle Act respecting chauffeurs, 437. | 

Que.: annual report of examining electri- 
cians, 528; amendments to stationary 
Engineers’ and Pipe Fitters’ Acts, 439. 


Liens: 
N.B.: amendment to Mechanics Liens Act, 


Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive urges 
protection of wage claims, 154. 


Logging: 
See Hours of Labour; Lumbering Indus- 
try; Minimum Wages. 


Longshoremen: 
U.S.A.: proposed plan to decasualize long- 
shore labour, 38. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes; Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
Que.: resolution providing for enforcement 
of, 215 


Lotteries: 
authorization discussed by Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference, 142. 
legalization favoured by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 244, 
Alta.: Federation of Labour favours legal- 
izing of sweepstakes, 153. 
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Lumbering Industry: 


B.C.: wage orders of Board of Industrial 
Relations—logging, 419, 914; sawmills, 
419, 914 (752 and 914—amendments 
and cancellations); box manufacturing, 
751; wood-working, 831. 

N.B.: Forest Operations Commission Act— 
announcement of legislation, 236; pro- 
visions, 418; amendment, 749; wage 
orders governing pulpwood workers, 
419; logging, 586; lumbering, 987. 

Ont.: Woodmen’s Employment Act—fore- 
cast of legislation, 99; conference be- 
tween Ontario and Quebec Ministers, 
236; provisions, 308, 437. 

Que.: Forest Operations Commission Act— 
announcement of inquiry into lumber 
camps, 40; premier’s statement on con- 
ference of Ontario and Quebec Minis- 
ters, 236; provisions of Act, 236, 440; 
employers organize for accident pre- 
vention, 244; review of lumbering and 
land settlement, 399. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes. 


Hon. J. 
Australia: 
announces policy on unemployment, 988. 


Lyons, A., Prime Minister of 


MacLaren, Hon. Murray, Minister of Na- 
tional Health: 


discusses Government’s 
public health, 233. 


Manion, Hon. Dr. R. J., Minister of Rail- 
ways: 
advocates unemployment insurance as 
means to industrial recovery, 588. 


relationship to 


Manitoba: 


Industrial Conditions Act— 
settlement of dispute between Winnipeg 
Electric Company and employees, 404. 
See also various subject headings. 


Manitoba Retail Merchants’ Association: 
recommend establishing of codes, 1081. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 
statistics respecting employees, wages, hours 
in, 889 
summary of report of manufacturing in- 
dustries, 7. 


See also Accidents, Industrial; Agreements, 
Industrial; Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; Industrial Disputes. 


Marketing: 

provisions of Natural Products Marketing 
Act, 304; personnel of Board, 747. 

Alta.: legislation supplementing proposed 
federal program, 442 

B. C.: supplementary legislation providing 
for Board to co-operate in federal meas- 
ure, 515, 

Man.: provision for co-operation with fed- 
eral enactment, 520. 

N.B.: provincial Act providing for appoint- 
ment of Board, 750. 

N.S.: amendment to provincial Act ena- 
bling participation in federal legisla- 
tion, 749. 

Ont.: legislation to supplement Dominion 
action, 437. 
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Marketing—Conc. 


P.EI.: enactment of enabling legislation to 
take advantage of Federal measure, 
750. 


Que.: supplementary legislation to proposed 
federal measure for marketing of na- 
tural products, 440. 

Sask.: legislation to take advantage of 
federal enactment, 518. 

See also Milk; Prices. 


Marsh, James F., Deputy Mimster of Labour, 
Ontario: 
announces new minimum wage Act, 807. 


~Maternity: 
suggestions for maternal welfare in Canada, 
215. ! 


McNamara, A., Deputy Ministcr of Labour, 
Manitoba: 
appointment of, 822. 


Medical Services: - 

International signalling code facilitates 
medical aid for sailors, 217. 

Alta.: report of Commission on Public 
Health Service, 324; Legislature 
favours extending policy, 443; Federa- 
tion of Labour recommendations, 152-38. 

Man.: children’s medical clinics in unorgan- 
ized territory, 400; resolutions of un- 
employment committee respecting, 227; 
treatment of Winnipeg unemployed 
eases, 903. 

Ont.: Hamilton plan for medical relief to 
indigent, 1097. 

Que.: Lachine council fixes fee for medical 
attendance to unemployed, 541. 

Sask.: announcement of investigation into 
state medicine, 990; amendment to 
Public Health Act providing -for relief 
medical services, 398, 518. 

U.S.A.: proposed medical code for industry, 7. 

See also Camps; Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
comparison of life tables for Canada and 
United States, 99. 
report on accident liability of re-employed 
workers, 399. 


Mexico: 
government's economic policy, 312. 
See also Industrial Disputes 


Migrant Workers: 
International Labour Organization to dis- 


cuss maintenance of pension rights of, 
660. 


Migration and Settlement: 

International Labour Office Director sum- 

marizes migration, 540. 
Canada: 

sane of Dominion-Provincial conference, 

immigration during calendar year 1933, 208. 

Minister of Labour reviews immigration and 
eee policy during depression, 

relief settlement plan of Department of Im- 
migration, 218. 

no modification in restriction urged by T. 
and L. Congress, 244. 
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Migration and Settlement—C onc. 


summary of land settlement agreements, B he 

Alta.: Federation of Labour opposed to 
assisted immigration, 153. 

N.B.: progress of colonization, 248. 

NS.: amendment to Act respecting qualifi- 
cations for benefit, 749. 


Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
favour extension of land settlement, 
156; review of lumbering and land 


settlement, 399; new plan of coloniza- 
tion, 1101. 
Sask.: Speech from Throne indicates policy 
of land settlement, 215. 
New Zealand: settlement of unemployed on 


farms, 98. 

U.S.A.: establishment of subsistence home- 
steads, 40; and recent developments, 
309. 

Milk: 


Alta.: Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners to establish price of, 584: new 
order in effect, 900. 

B.C.: establishing of milk marketing, 1079 

Man.: under control of Public Utilities 
Board 227. 

N.S.: inquiry into milk industry, 1080. 

Ont.: Brantford price fixing bylaw, 97; pro- 
visions of Milk Contro! Act, 432, 495. 

Que.: order establishing milk prices, 900. 


Mines and Mining: 

employment of women in mines 
of International Labour 
(1935), 660. 

earnings of coal miners in Canada (Appen- 
dix D, January supplement) . 

safety in mine operation, 567. 

outline of mineral industries by Depart- 
ment of Mines of Canada, 416. 

recommendations of District 26 Convention, 
1109. 

Alta.: annual report of Mines Branch in 
1932, 149; application of Trade and In- 
dustry Act, 443; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 153. 

B.C.: annual report of Minister of Mines, 
651; recommendations of Legislature 
committee, 420; safety amendment to 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 
514. 

N.S.: amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 748: results of investigation into 
wage dispute affecting miners at Stel. 


larton, 315; check-off privilege in coal 


on agenda 
Conference 


mines, 1080. 

Ont.: decline in mining accidents in 1933, 
397. 

Que.: mine safety regulations, 526. 

Sask.: amendment to Mines Regulation Act, 


515; inquiry into coal mining, 1080. _ 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Industrial 


Disputes; Industrial Disputes _Inves- 
tigation Act; Legal Decisions; Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 

wages and hours of Labour under minimum 
Wage Boards in_Canada. (Appendix 
A, Supplement, January, 1934). 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
925. 

views of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Sion p2000- 

For Men— 

All-Canadian Congress urges Federal au- 
thority to introduce male minimum 
wage Act, 435. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

B.C.: administration of Male 
Wage Act by Industrial Relations 
Board, 307, 511 (provisions of new 
legislation), 829; orders of Board gov- 
erning—baking industry, 1095; barber- 
ing occupation, 752; box manufactur- 
ing, 751; construction industry, 913; 
logging, 419, 914; mercantile industry, 
752; saw-mills, 419, 914 (752 and 914 
—amendments and cancellations) ; 
shingle industry, 1095; taxi drivers, 
642; watchmen in logging, 1095; wood- 
working industry, 831; order prohibit- 
ing carrying on of certain agreements 
under Act, 1007. 

Man.: amendment to Act includes all 
workers in factories, shops, offices, etc. 
519; order governing all male workers 
under eighteen years of age and over, 
642; wage scale for all employees in 
hotels and restaurants, 832. 

N.B.: Forest Operations Commission Act— 
418, 749; wage orders governing—pulp- 
wood workers, 419; logging, 586; 
lumbering, 987. 

~ Ont.: announcement of new Act to apply 
to both men and women, 807; Toronto 
City Council asks enactment of wage 
law, 237. 

See also Woodmen’s Employment Act. 

Que.: (men are included under orders issued 
by Women’s Minimum Wage Board in 
cases where they replace women—de- 
partmental stores, ete., 639; clothing 
industry, 915; laundries and dye works, 
1006). For rates in various industries 
see Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act; also Forest Operations 
Commission Act. 

Sask.: provisions of Act, 515. 


For women— 

T. and L. Congress executive urge stricter 
penalties for violation of Act, 156. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 919. 

B.C.: annual report on women’s minimum 
wages in 1933, 830; Board of Industrial 
Relations administers new legislation, 
307, 512 (provisions of Act): orders 
governing—fruit and vegetable  in- 
dustry, 420, 642; janitresses in public 
housekeeping, 1095; oftice and public 
house-keeping occupations, 531; worker 
on commission basis is subject to Act, 
580. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 328; ten 
per cent reduction continued in force, 
302; reduction terminated, 1006; order 
governing employees in hotels, restau- 
rants, etc., 832. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 421; order 
governing shops and stores including 
millinery and dress-making, 532; per- 
sonnel of Board, 237. 

- Ont.: annual report of Board, 916; amend- 
ments to Act, 486; abuses aimed at by 
Legislation, 305; provincial Deputy 
Minister emphasizes need for protective 
legislation, 425; working hours under 
minimum wage orders, 899. 

Que.: annual report of Board, 528; amend- 
ments to Act, 438; better observance 
of Act, 522; committee to act with 
board in order governing stores, 725; 
conference respecting commercial estab- 
lishments, 498; fines for wage viola- 
tions, 302; resolution of Federation of 
Catholic Unions, 155; Minimum Wage 
Act subject to civil code, 488; orders 
issued by Board—No. 1, governing 


Minimum 
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Minimum Wages—Conc. 
laundries, dye-works, etc., 1006 (order 
defining women’s work in _ laundries, 
1096); Nos. 10 and 11, governing 
various clothing occupations, 915; Nos. 
14 and 14A, governing food industry, 
330, 639; Nos. 15, 16 and 17, gov- 
erning employees in rubber industry, 
jewellery, and paper box, stationery. 
etc., 329-330; No. 18, governing em- 
ployees in departmental, chain and 
retail stores, 639. 

Sask.: amendment to order governing em- 
ployees in laundries and factories, 530; 
continuance of reduction in established 
minimum rates, 421, partial withdrawal 
of reduction, 753, and restoration of 
reduction, 1006; meetings of Board for 
hearing of recommendations, 99; new 
appointment to Board, 530; personnel 
of Board, 1006. 

U.S.A.: conferences of seven states result 
in agreement upon legislation, 838; 
order governing laundries in New York, 
1166. 


For Boys— 
Ontario and Quebec proposed measures to 
prohibit employment of boys at lower 
than established rates, 373. 
Man.: wage rates governing boys employed 
in hotels and restaurants, 832. 
Miscellaneous— 
Man.: general order governing employment 
of persons under eighteen, 1096. 
See also Alberta (Trade and Industry Act); 
Teachers. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 
annual report, 159. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
appointed member of National Research 
Council, 589. 
extract from Labour Day Message, 806. 


Mortgages: 
B.C.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
favours moratorium extension, 247. 
farm and home moratorium sought 
by Federation of Labour, 245, 
Ont.: forecast of extension of legislation, 
99; extension of moratorium desired by 
T. and L. Congress executive, 154. 


Mosher, A. R., President, All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 
extract from labour day message, 806. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Alta.: Federation of Labour urges amend- 
ment to Act, 153. 


B.C.: administration of Mothers’ Pension 
Act in 1933-34, 919. 
Man.: amendment to Child Welfare Act, 


520. 

N.S.: annual report of Director, 330; Hali- 
fax Trades Council urges amendment 
to Act, 247. 

-Ont.: annual report of Commission, 650; 
amendment to Act, 437; recommenda- 
tions of Railway Brotherhoods, 1023; 
Toronto metropolitan area included 
under Act, 498; T. and L. Congress 
executive request raising of property 
exemption, etc., 154. 

Que.: Legislature resolution urges assistance 
to indigent mothers, 440; T. and L. 
Congress favour enactment of legisla- 
tion, 927. 

Sask.: annual report of superintendent, 240. 


\ 
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Motor Transportation: 

ati i of T. and L. Congress, 244, 
927. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
8-hour maximum for truck drivers, 152. 

B.C.: success of co-operative bus service at 
Rossland, 96. 

N.B.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Act, 
750; Federation of Labour opposed to 
buses and trucks on routes paralleling 
railways, 245; recommendations of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
Legislature, 246. 

Ont.: recommendation of Railway Brother- 
hoods, 1024; report of provincial de- 
partment of labour, 146. 

age ameudment to Highway Traffic Act, 

50. 

Que.: regulation of taxicab fares, 728i") 'T. 
and L. Congress executive seek regula- 
tion of, 157; action sought by railway 
brotherhoods, 1109. 

U.S.A.: survey of conditions, 164. 

See also Licensing of Workmen. © 


National Construction Council of Canada: 
inquiry into slum clearance and low cost 
housing, 1102. 


National Economic Councils: 
T. and L. Congress favours establishment 
of, 243, 926. 


National Industrial Recovery Act (U.S.A.): 

views of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on, 535. 

labour legislation under, 990. 

place of co-operation in recovery program, 
901. 

report of A. F. of L. committee and reso- 
lutions, 1012, 1017. 

responsible for growth in trade unionism, 
goa; 

survey of hours of work under, 536. 

See also Codes, Industrial; National Labour 
Board; National Labour Relations 
Board. 


National Labour Board (U.S.A.): 
objects and powers, 311, Li a 
principles observed in conciliation decisions, 
724. 
superseded by National Labour Relations 
Board, 724. 


National Labour Relations Board, United 
States (Superseding National La- 
bour Board): 


conciliation activities, 985. 


Natural Products Marketing Act: 
provisions of, 304. 
personnel of Dominion Marketing Board, 
747. 
See also Marketing. 


National Research Council: 
See Research. 


Netherlands: 
See Industrial Councils; 
putes; Prices. 


Industrial Dis- 


’ 
New Brunswick: ial 
See Forest Operations Commission Act; and 
various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation: 
annual meeting, 722. 


New Zealand: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Prices; Unemployment 
and Relief. 


Norway: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Nova Scotia: 
appointments to executive council and In- 
ternal Economy Board, 274. 
See also various subject headings. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion: 

apes increased activity in safety work, 
0. 


Nurses and Nursing: 

Que.: provincial association discusses un- 
employment among nurses, also non- 
inclusion of medical relief in public 
charity, 158. 


Ontario: 
(Legislative program in 
Throne, 99 
See Workmen's Employment 
various subject headings. 


Speech from 


Act and 


Ontario Safety League: 
annual report for 1933, 336. 


Painting Industry: 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive seek 
“ehrvig fe governing paint spraying, 

Que.: T. and L. Congress executive recom- 
mend prohibition of poisonous ingre- 
dients in paint spraying, 157. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes. 


Palestine: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Peace: 
study of world peace, urged by League of 
Nations Society, endorsed by Canadian 
political leaders, 2. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association re- 
gards non-contributory system as un- 
sound, 536. 

reduction of age limit advocated by T. and 
L. Congress, 244; also Dominion-wide 
legislation and administration, 927. 

financial summary of old age pensions in 
Canada as at December 31, 1933, 143; 
as at March 31, 1934, 508; as at June 
30, 1934, 816; as at September 30, 1934, 
1001. 

review of, 26. 

Alta.: reduction of age mit requested by 
Federation of Labour, 153. 

N.S.: amendment to validate regulations, 
749. 

Ont.: annual report of Commission, 650; 
municipal representatives urge reduc- 
tion of age limit, 227; reduction of age 
limit proposed by Ontario mayors, 725; 
T. and L. Congress executive request 
reduction of age limit, etc., 154 


Xx INDEX 


Pensions—Conc. 
P.E.I.: amendment to provincial Act, 750. 
Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers, urge 
adoption of federal system, 155; reso- 
lution of Legislature, 214. 
For Public Employees— 
announcement of C.N.R. contributory 
scheme, 903; number of pensioners on 
system, 334; revised pension plan, 
1104. 
amendment governing R.C.M.P. pensions, 
635. 
Miscellaneous— 
B.C.: amendment to Superannuation Act, 
515. 
Australia: change in property clause, 335. 
U.S.A.: number of States having legislation, 
7; provisions of Railroad Retirement 
Act, 655—Act declared unconstitu- 
tional, 1025; synopsis of Old Age Pen- 
sions Bill, 142. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 
report for 1932-33, 232; for 1933-34, 1103. 
Perkins, Frances, Secretary of Labor, 
United States: 


address before A. F. of L. convention, 1018. 
statement on unemployment insurance bill, 


Od: 
Philippines: 
See Industrial Disputes. 
Picketing: 
amendment to Criminal Code respecting, 


628. 
B.C.: question of lawfulness of picketing 
employers premises, 586, 716. 


Pillsbury, Joel Horace, C.E.: 
appointed member of B.C. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 416. 


Poland: ‘ 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Prices: 
International Labour Office report on com- 
parisons of cost of living, 1116. 
prices in Canada and other countries (1933 
supplement, January, 1934). 

- monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, ete. in 
Canada, 75, 195, 276, 374, 473, 568, 703, 
788, 877, 966, 1064, 1152. 


quarterly tabular summary of prices in 
Canada and certain other countries, 
385,, 714, 977: 


appointment of committee to investigate 
price spreads, mass buying by depart- 
ment and chain store organizations, 
labour conditions, system of distribu- 
tion of farm and manufactured prod- 
ucts, etc., 92; committee constituted a 
commission to continue inquiry, 1079. 

Alta.: establishment of milk prices, 584, 900. 

B.C.: establishing of milk marketing, 1079. 

Man.: Public Utilities Board establishes 
milk prices, 217. 

N.S.: inquiry into milk industry, 1080. 

Ont.: Milk Control Act, 432, 495; price 
fixing bylaw at Brantford, 97. 

Que.: order establishing milk prices, 900. 

in Great Britain and other countries, 85, 
205, 286, 384, 483, 579, 713, 798, 887, 
976, 1074, 1162. 


Prince Edward Island: 


See various subject headings. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section): 
survey of hours of work under N.R.A., 536. 


Production: 
International Labour Office director notes 
increase in world production, 537. 
statistics of canned food production in Can- 
ada, 1011. 
See also Coal. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendments to, 439. 


Public Health Service (U.S.A.): 
report on sickness in the economic depres- 
sion, 496. 


Public Ownership: 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees favour government ownership 
and operation of railroads in Canada 
and United States, 929. 


Public Welfare, Department of (Ontario): 
third annual report, 650. 


Public Works: 
International Labour Organization favours 
continued study and adoption of, 660. 
See also Fair Wages; Unemployment and 
Relief. 


Public Works Construction Act: 
summary of, 635. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
review of safety work in, 648. 
See also Industrial Disputes; Lumbering 
Industry; Minimum Wages; Safety and 
Health. 


Quebec: 

See Collective Labour Agreements Hzaten- 
sion Act; Forest Operations Commis- 
sion Act: Industrial Establishments 
Act; Professional Syndicates Act; also 
various other subject headings. 


Railways: 

earnings of steam railway employees in 
Canada (Appendix C, January supple- 
ment). 

agreements as to wages on steam railways, 
991. 

resolutions adopted at Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on transportation, 96. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour seeks 
amendment of Railway Act, providing 
more equitable representation, 435. 

convention of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, 1106. 

employees not protected by rules for public 
safety on, 580. 

reduction in railway payrolls, 335. 

statistics of operation, 1933, 335, 1151. 
T. and L. Congress oppose any further 
unification of railway services, 926. 
Ont.: recommendations submitted to Pro- 
vincial Government by Railway 
Brotherhoods, 1023. 

Que.: legislative program of railway trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 1108. 


INDEX 


Railways—Conc. 

U.S.A.: amendment to Railway Labour Act, 
655; provisions of Railroad Retirement 
Act, 655—Act declared invalid, 1025; 
survey of railway labour, 20. 

also Canadian National Railways; 
Canadian National Railways Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2; Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Joint Councils and Management; Public 
Ownership. 


See 


Rehabilitation: 
Alta.: observations on training of injured 
workers, 647. 
Ont.: training and treatments in 19338, 429. 


Reilly, J. Clark, Manager of Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 
proposals for better housing, 989. F 


Relief: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Relief Act, 1932: 


administration, 27, 28. 


Relief Act, 1933: 
report of Dominion Commissioner of Un- 
employment Relief, 342. 
amendment enabling municipalities to assess 
and levy, ete., 749. 


Relief Act, 1934: 


provisions of, 341. 


Relief Camps: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Research: 

Canada 

work of National Research Council in 
1932-33, 214. 





Retail Stores: 
See Hours of Labour. 


Retail Trade: 


U.S.A.: labour provisions in retail codes, 159. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A., Canadian Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations: 
notes Canadian support for 
Nations, 1079. 


League of 


Robert Owen Foundation: 
essay competition, 1934, 6; winner an- 
nounced, 498: particulars respecting 
1935 competition, 1029. 


Rockefeller Employee-Representation Plan: 
employees vote for abandonment of, 46; 
(correction, 99). 


Rocky Mountain Fuel Company: 
collective management plan of, 753. 


Roebuck, Hon. Arthur, Attorney-General 
and Minister of Labour, Ontario: 
address at Trades Congress convention, 922. 
announcement respecting industrial codes, 
807. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United 
States: 
approval of unemployment insurance, 588 
expresses hope for adoption of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill, 323. 
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Roumania : 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Russia: 
See Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


Rutherford, F. S., Director of Vocational 
Education, Ontario: 


reviews vocational education in Ontario, 
643. ‘ 


Safety and Health:, 

International Labour Office issues standard 

; code of industrial hygiene, 840. 

international signalling code facilitates 

_ medical aid for sailors, 217. 

signing of Load Line Convention between 
Canada and United States, 94. 

Canada— 

House of Commons discussion re national 
health and health units, 233. 

prevention of accidents in engineering in- 
dustry, 979. 

safety in mine operation, 567. 

safety work in pulp and paper industry, 
648, and “safest mill in Canada” com- 
petition, 323. 

haaetGs urged by Railway Organization, 

Alta.: Federation of Labour requests gov- 
ernmental responsibility for needy 
tuberculous patients, 152. 

B.C.: acident prevention in 1933, 431. 

Man.: annual report of Department of 
Health, 965; summary of health regu- 
lations, 816; regulations governing sale 
of fuel oil and servicing of equipment, 
1116. 

Ont.: regulations governing camps under 
Public Health Act, 524; work of safety 
associations, 428. 

Que.: mine safety regulations, 526; organ- 
ization of lumbermen’s safety associa- 
tion, 244; safety activities, 921. 

Sask.: amendment to mining regulations, 
515; sanitary control in construction 
camps, ete., 338. 

United Kingdom: investigation urged for 
greater protection against dust in- 
halation, 149; new factors in accident 
causation, 807. 

U.S.A.: accident liability of re-employed 
workers, 399; investigation of lead 
hazards in distribution of gasoline, 323; 
report on sickness during economic 
depression, 496. 

also. Boilers; Camps; Industrial 
Disputes; Housing; Insurance; Legal 
Decisions; New Brunswick Accident 
Prevention Association; Unemployment 
and Relief. 


See 


Seamen: 

questions affecting seamen on_ agenda of 
International Labour Organization 
Conference, 249. 

unemployment in shipping trade, 95. 

signing of Load Line Convention between 
Canada and United States, 94. 

agreements and regulations governing sea- 
men under revised Canada Shipping 
Act, 628. . 

certificates issued, 347. 

ater net ieeane of Canadian Association 
of, 164. 


Senate: 
N.B.: Federation of Labour urges reduc- 
tion of powers, 245. 
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Slum Clearance: 
See Housing. 


Social Insurance: 
advocated by International Federation of 
Trade Unions, 301. 

referred to in report of International 
Labour Office Director, 539. 

results of study by International Labour 
Office, 992. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress executive urge 
adoption of social insurance recom- 
mendations, 156; legislation sought by 
railway Brotherhoods, 1109. 

U.S.A.: endorsed by A. F. of L. convention, 
1017; views of President Roosevelt, 588; 
program studied by advisory commit- 
tee, 1082. 


South Africa: 
See Industrial Disputes; Labour Legisla- 


tion; Prices; Unemployment and 
Relief; Wages; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 


Spain: 
See Industrial Disputes; 
ployment Insurance. 


Prices; Unem- 


Spence, Hon. Geo., Minister of Railways, 


Labour and Industry, Saskatchewan: 
appointment of, 1007. 


Spencer, H. E., Member of Parliament 
(Battle River): 


statement respecting national health policy, 
233. 


Statistics: 

International Labour Office reports on 
standardization of labour statistics and 
comparisons of cost of living, 1116. 

Committee of Statistical Experts (Inter- 
national Labour Organization, Govern- 
ing Body) considers statistical methods 
and International comparisons, 249. 

United Kingdom: publication of labour sta- 
tistics, 728. 

U.S.A.: change of base for employment sta- 
tistics, 399. 

See also Census; Coal; Statistics, Domin- 
ion Bureau of. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

annual review of employment, 41. 

annual survey of education, 37. 

reports on: coal statistics for 1932, 6; 
canned food production, 1011; chemical 
industry, 578; electric railways, 145; 
fisheries, 140; manufacturing indus- 
tries, 7, steel and iron, 979; steam rail- 
way operation, 335, 1151. 


Strikes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Sutherland, Hon. D. M., Minister of Na- 
tronal Defence: 
radio address on relief camps, 228. 


Sweden: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Switzerland: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


INDEX 


Taxation: ; 
exemption sought for unemployment relief 
contributions of trade unionists, 498. 


Taxi drivers: 
B.C.: wage order of Board of Industrial 
Relations, 642. 


Toronto Transportation Commission: 
course of instruction for employees, 302. 
See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 

Act. 


Teachers: 
extent of salary reduction, 37. Has 
Alta.: provincial convention urges minimum 
salary, 220. : 
Ont.: Teachers’ Federation considers sick- 
ness insurance system, 21 ; 
Sask.: amalgamation of organizations, 220. 


Technical Education: 
See Education. 


Technical Education Act: 
administration reviewed, 26. 
period of Act extended, 323, 628. 


Tilley, Hon. L. P. D., Premier, New Bruns- 
wick: 
addresses N.B. Federation of Labour, 245. 
recommendation regarding distribution of 
relief, 903. 
statements respecting fishing grants and 
colonization, 248. 


Tolpuddle Martyrs: 


commemoration in Canada, 805. 


Trade Unions: thd : 
See Labour Organization; Labour Organiza- 
tions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 922. 
legislative proposals to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 242. 
new charters issued, 1111. 
membership statistics, 820. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
66th annual convention, 931. 


Transients: 
operation of relief camps for, 27. 


Unemployment and Relief: 

International Labour Office survey of world 
situation, 394, 902; also reviewed by 
Latern ae Labour Office Director, 
587. 

International Labour Office reviews effects 
of unemployment on children of un- 
employed, 587. 

unemployment of young persons on Inter- 
national Labour Conference agenda for 
1935, 40. 

unemployment in shipping trade, 95. 

Canada— 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) 
by months, 57, 178, 259, 356, 454, 551, 
685, 765, 852, 943, 1039, 1126. 

as reported by trade unions for 1933, 164. 

conferences of Dominion and _ Provincial 
governments, 141, 743. 

review of relief legislation, 27. 

report of Dominion Commissioner of Un- 
employment Relief on administration 
of Relief Act, 1933, 342. 


INDEX 


Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


provisions of Relief Act, 1934, 341. 

Canadian Union of Municipalities urges 
Federal government assume responsi- 
bility for direct relief, 735, 1010. 

Governor General commends unemployed 
service plans, 304. 

relief settlement plan of Department of 
Immigration, 218. 

system of relief camps reviewed by Minister 
of National Defence, 228. 

“ Essentials of a Relief Program” outlined, 
230. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
243, 926. 

pensioners on relief, 1103. 

Alta.: Legislature resolution respecting, 
443; provisions of Relief Liability Act, 
441; Supreme Court decides that re- 
cipients of unemployment relief not 
eligible for civic office, 210; Calgary 
offers housing facilities for single un- 
employed, 340; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 152. 

B.C.: relief activities in 1933, 827; Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund Act, 514; train- 
ing for out-of-school unemployed young 
people, 589. 

Man.: extension of unemployment and Re- 
lief Loan Act, 520. 

N.B.: recommendation of Premier Tilley 
regarding distribution of relief, 903. 
_Ont.: amendment to Unemployment and 
Relief Act, 1933, 436; conditions re- 
viewed by provincial Deputy Minister 
of Labour, 424; new program of relief, 
833; measures urged by Ontario 
mayors, 227, 626, 725; recommendations 
of executive of T. and L. Congress, 154; 
Speech from Throne indicates relief 

activities, 99. 

Que.: Legislature resolution urging employ- 
ment of heads of families, 334; Lachine 
Council fixes fee for medical attendance 
to unemployed, 541; operation of un- 
employed boys’ farm, 160; self-help or- 
ganization among unemployed at Mont- 
real, 4. 

Sask.: extension of Relief Act, 1933, 518; 
provisions of Municipalities Relief 
Act and Relief Commission Act, 518; 
statement of relief administration by 
Premier Gardiner, 834; Public Health 
Act amendment provides for relief 
medical service, 518; regulations gov- 
erning physically incapacitated unem- 
ployed, 1095. 

United Kingdom: analysis of unemployment 
statistics, 160; boys and girls under un- 
employment scheme, 988; instructional 
eentres for unemployed, 400; unem- 
ployed workers education, 5. 

Australia: government policy outlined, 988. 

New Zealand: public works program, 309; 
settlement of unemployed on farms, 98. 

South Africa: organization of unemployed 
youths in service battalions, 422. 

France: Confederation of Labour Plan for 
training of young unemployed, 371. 

Netherlands: unemployment conditions, 808. 


U.S.A.: analysis of relief census, 807; Bill: 


for census of unemployed, 727, 808; 
activities of unemployed self-help or- 
' ganizations, 910; civil works for unem- 
ployment relief, 6; forest camps for 
unemployed young men, 337; operation 


Union of 
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Unemployment and Relief—Conc. 


of Trade Union unemployment benefit 
plans, 876; resolutions of A.I’. of L. 
convention, 1017; summary of report 
on federal emergency relief, 658; trade 
union and company benefit plans con- 
tinue to function, 728. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Forestry 
Camps; Garden Allotments; Legal De- 
cisions; Medical Services; Relief Act; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


International Labour Organization adopts 
draft Convention on, 660, 667; further 
recommendations, 670; questionnaire 
on, 39. 


Canada— 


advocated as a means to industrial recovery 
by Hon. R. J. Manion, 588. 

Canadian bank’s analysis of, 806. 

compulsory national scheme advocated by 
T. and L. Congress, 242, 927. 

proposed conference on jurisdiction of social 
legislation, 899. 

Alta.: recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 152. , 

B.C.: announcement respecting initiation 
of system in absence of federal plan, 
728; executive of T. and L. Congress 
favours contributory plan, 247. 

Man.: Employer’s Association receives re- 
port on, 310. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours na- 
tional system, 245. 

Ont.: municipal representatives urge con- 
tributory system, 227, 725; Railway 
Brotherhoods recommend clearing away 
of constitutional questions in national 
scheme, 1024; Council of Carpenters . 
urges enactment of federal legislation, 
834; T. and L. Congress executive 
favours Federal scheme, 154. 

United Kingdom: industrial analysis of 
population insured under unemployment 
scheme, 86; review of 1934 Act, 744; 
conditions of success outlined 1082; 
statistics of unemployed, 1115. 

Pe employment service in charge of, 
02. 

Spain: increase in subsidies, 909. 

U.S.A.: operation of Wisconsin Act, 588, 
1095; synopsis of Bill before Congress, 
95; President hopes for its adoption, 
323; and endorses it before House 
Committee, 588. 


Union Label: 
Canada— 


agreement provides for union label on 
Canadian stationery, 586. 


U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 1014. 


Union of Canadian Municipalities: 


recommendations on methods of unemploy- 
ment relief, 1010. 
resolutions of annual convention, 735. 


Socialist Soviet Republics 
(Russia) : 

conference on industrial policy, 1083. 

See also International Labour Organization. 


United Kingdom: 


See various subject headings. 
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United States: 
course of American Recovery reviewed by 
Director of International Labour 
Office, 162. h 
See also various subject headings. 


Uruguay: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Veterans: 
Ont.: activities on behalf of, 650. 


Vocational Education: 
See Education. 


Vocational Guidance: 
recommendations of International Congress 
on Technical Education, 756. 
United Kingdom: assistance to young persons 
in choice of career, 494; experiment in, 
310; report on national scheme of, 901. 


Wages: 

committee of statistical experts (Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, Governing 
Body), considers comparisons of wages 
and cost of living, 249. 

International Labour Office director out- 
lines wage movement, 539. 

Canada— : 

wages and hours of labour in Canada (sup- 
plement, January, 1934). 

agreements as to wages on steam railways, 
991—also respecting clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., on C.N.R., 1085. 

amendment to Dominion Companies Act 
respecting liability of directors for, 
635. 

on steam railways in 1933, 1151. 

payroll of Canadian National Railways, 334. 

recommendations of District 26 convention, 
1310. 

reduction in railway payrolls, 335. . 

wage statistics of manufacturing indus- 
tries, 889. 

Alta.: administration of Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security Act, 238, and amend- 
ments to Act, 441; Federation of 
Labour urges amendment to Act, 153. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 
1933, 430, 827; T. and L. Congress 
executive opposes reduction of, 247. 

Man.: industrial payrolls in 1932, 524; 
amendment to Masters and Servants 
Act, 520. 

N. S.: results of investigation into wage 
dispute affecting miners at Stellarton, 
315; Speech from Throne deals with 
coal industry, 302. 

Ont.: industrial payrolls in 1933, 428; re- 
commendations of Railway Brother- 
hoods, 1023; wages and hours in auto- 
motive transport industry, 146. 

Que.: Legislature urges equitable wages to 
labour in industry, 441. 

Sask.: wage expenditure by industries in 
1933, 4382. 

United Kingdom: agreements provide for 
payment of wages for holidays, 727. 

South Africa: inquiry into Wage Act, 1081. 

U.S.A.: basic rates under Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, 340; effect of codes on 
payrolls, 657; wage provisions of soft 
coal mining code, 656. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; 
Codes, Industrial; Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act; Fair 
Wages; Minimum Wages: Seamen. 


Census; 


INDEX 


War: 
action of British Trade Union Congress in 
respect to, 932. 


Welfare: 
Que.: activities of Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, 754. 


See also Canadian Council on Child and 


Family Welfare; Child Welfare; 
Mothers’ Allowances; Public Welfare, 
Ontario Department of; Women. 


Western Canada Fuel Association: 
proposed code for coal distribution, 496. 


Whitley Councils: 
Daa nedom, results of investigation into, 
4, 


Wilson, William B.: 
death of, 675. 


Women: 

draft convention of International Labour 
Organization concerning employment of 
women during the night, 660 and 674; 
also International Labour Office report 
on revision of convention, 444. 

employment of women in mines placed on 
agenda of International Labour Con- 
ference (1935), 660. 


Canada— 
Que.: hours of employment under Industrial 
Establishments Act, 438. 
Italy: regulations government employment of 
women and children, 837. 
See also Civil Service; Domestics; Mothers 
Allowances; Minimum Wages. 


Woodmen’s Employment Act (Ontario): 
forecast of legislation, 99. 
conference between Ontario and Quebec 
Ministers, 236; 
provisions, 308, 487. 


Workers’ Educational Association of Onta- 
rio: 
annual convention, 816. 


Workers’ Unity League: 
See Labour Organizations. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

draft convention of International Labour 
Organization concerning compensation 
for occupational diseases, 660, 672. 

Canada— 

administration of Federal Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act, 144. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial Boards, 295. 

Ontario and Quebec Boards 
liability of shippers, 312. 

pensioners on compensation, 1103. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 646; amend- 
ments to Regulation No. 18, 920; con- 
ference considers problem of permanent 
partial disablement in industry, 396; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 153. 

B.C.: Board report for 1933, 430; executive 
of T. and L. Congress favours increase 
in compensation, 247. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 524; court 
decides contributory negligence not a 
bar to, 388. 


consider 
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Workmen’s Compensation—C on. 
N.B.: annual report of Board for 1938, 331; 


amendments sought by Federation of 
Labour, 246; Compensation Board can- 
not consider facts already dealt with, 
981; Board must pay cost of medical 
services, 719; Supreme Court ruling de- 
clares scope of employment enlarged by 
unforeseen emergency, 297; question of 
validity of certain regulations of Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 390. 


N.S.: annual report of Board, 523; amend- 


mentsuto Act, 748; Halifax ‘Trades 
Council urges increased payments, 247, 
outline of Bill for calculation of aver- 
age earnings, 397. 


Ont.: annual report of Board, 428; accidents 


in various months, 7, 140, 218, 498, 589, 
TOS 8220-903," 1070; 1145; also in 
quarter ending March 31, 1934, 328; 
action of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association toward proposed amend- 
ment, 525; assessment rates for 1934, 
332; chairman reviews method of deal- 
ing with claims, 433; changes in 
Board personnel, 990; Council of 
Carpenters favours injured work- 
men receiving 663 per cent wages, 
834; employer failing to provide 
compensation coverage must pay 


Workmen’s Compensation—C onc. 


accident damage, 488; inclusion of 
pneumoconiosis and grinders’ phthisis, 
938; non-adoption of three amending 
Bills, 520; priority of Compensation 
Board’s claims in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, 380; workmen not compensated 
for injury of which he was the author, 
389; T. and L. Congress executive urge 
inclusion of first aid under Act, 154. 

Que.: annual report of Commission, 920; 
new regulations, 239; possible restora- 
tion of former rates, 507; T. and L. 
Congress executive seek repeal of 
amendments, 156. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 431; amend- 
ment to Act respecting hernia, 515; 
amendment to Regulation No. 55, 239; 
text of regulation No. 56, 1097. 

South Africa: provisions of new compulsory 
insurance laws, 836. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. approves Ohio Act as 
model law, 1017; compensation in relief 
projects, 981; report of Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, 145. 

See also Diseases, Industrial; Legal Deci- 
sions. 


Yugoslavia: 


See Industrial Disputes. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Lo MPLOYMENT at the beginning of De- 

cember, 1933, showed a further expansion, 
the eighth consecutive gain reported since 
April. The increase was particularly interesting 
in that it reversed the downward movement 
which hitherto has invariably characterized 
the situation in the early winter. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics tabulated reports 
from 8,428 employers, whose payrolls were 
enlarged from 845,793 on November 1 to 
850,486 at the beginning of December. Reflect- 
ing this advance, the index (average 1926=— 
100) rose from 91-3 on tthe former date to 
91-8 on December 1. This is the highest figure 
in two years. On December 1 in the twelve 
preceding years, the index was as follows: 
1932, 83-2, 1931, 99-1; 1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 
1928, 116-7; 1927, 108-1; 1926, 102-3; 1925, 
96°5; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9; 1922, 96-3 and 
1921, 88-3. 

At the beginning of December, 1933, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
was 20-4 in comparison with percentages of 
19-8 at the beginning of November, and with 
22°8 at tthe beginning of December, 1932. 
The December percentage was based on the 
reports received by the Department of 
Labour from 1,722 labour organizations cover- 
ing a membership of 146,946 persons. 

Reports received during November, 1933 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a gain over October and also 
over November a year ago in the average 
daily placements effected. This was largely 
due to ithe various municipal and provincial 
relief works in progress throughout the Do- 
tainion. Vacancies in November, 1933, num- 
bered 41,475, applications 68,660, and there 
were 39,709 placements in regular and casual 
employment: 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent was higher in December at $15.83 as 
compared with $15.72 the previous month. 
The increase was due mainly to seasonal in- 

72874—14 


creases in the prices of eggs and butter which 
more than offset decreases in the prices of 
meats and potatoes. Some comparative figures 
for earlier dates are $15.41 for June, 1933, the 
low point; $16.01 for December, 1932; $22.11 
for December, 1929; $21.40 for December, 
1926; $21.49 for December, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $1426 
for December, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was again slightly higher 
at 69-0 for December as compared with 68-7 
in November and 63-6 in February, the low 
point. Figures for certain earlier dates are 
64:0 in December, 1932; 96-0 in December, 
1929; 97-9 in December, 1926; 96-4 in Decem- 
ber, 1921; 164-3 in May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 66:4 in December, 1914. The ad- 
vance in December was due in large measure 
to higher prices for live stock, butter, fresh 
and cured meats. 

The latest statistics available reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions are given in the table on 
page 8. The index of the physical volume 
of business in November was somewhat lower 
than in October but it was still 28 per cent 
above the low point reached in February and 
13 per cent above November, 1932. Of the 
chief components of the index electric power 
output was substantially higher than in the 
previous month while mineral production, 
manufacturing, construction and distribution 
were lower. As compared with a year ago, 
however, all these factors except construction 
were higher. Figures available for December 
indicate further improvement in employment 
and in wholesale prices, the indexes of which 
were both higher than in November, the re- 
verse of the movement last year during the 
same period. Car loadings and _ contracts 
awarded were lower than in November but 
were substantially higher than a year ago. 
Production of iron and steel increased. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during December showed very little change 
from that recorded for the previous month, 
the number of workers involved also being 
practically unchanged although the number of 
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strikes and lockouts recorded was substantially 
lower, the high figures for the first two items 
being due largely to the expansion during 
December of the disputes involving pulpwood 
cutters in Northern Ontario and Quebec and 
to a strike of woollen factory workers in 
Hespeler, Ont. As compared with December, 
1982, the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded was slightly larger, while the number 
of workers involved was almost twice as great 
and the time loss over five times that recorded 
for the same month last year. There were in 
existence during the month fourteen disputes, 
involving 4,098 workers, and resulting in a 
time loss of 49,653 working days, as compared 
with twenty disputes, involving 3,974 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 49,543 working 
days in November. In December, 1932, there 
were on record twelve disputes, involving 
2,854 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
9,146 working days. At the end of the month 
there was on record one dispute, recorded as 
a strike or lockout, involving approximately 
1384 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been called off by the union. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion appointed in connec- 


tion with the _ dispute 
between the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company Limited and certain of their 
employees. The text of this report, with 
particulars of recent proceedings under the 
Act appears on page 8 of this issue. 


Two supplements are pub- 
Supplements on lished with this issue of the 
Wages and Lasour GAzerte, continuing 
Hours of Labour the series on wages and on 
and on Prices prices issued annually in 

January in recent years. 
The first is the seventeenth report in the 
“Wages and Hours of Labour” series, and 
gives information as to the year 1933, with 
comparative figures for 1932 and earlier years; 
it contains tables showing the wages and 
working hours of the principal classes of 
labour throughout the Dominion in various 
industries. The second supplement deals 
. with the movement in retail and wholesale 
prices in Canada in 1983 and im previous 
years; tables are also given showing the 
movement of prices in other countries 
throughout the world. 
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The League of Nations 
Society in Canada has 
invited social organizations 
throughout the Dominion 


Canadians 
invited to 
study problem 


of world to participate in a special 
peace effort to promote the study 

by Canadians of the 
problem of preserving world peace. An 


appeal in support of the movement was 
issued at Ottawa on January 7, signed by the 
leaders of the three major political parties, 
the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, the Right Hon. 
W.L. Mackenzie King, and Mr. J. 8S. Woods- 
worth. The appeal was in part as follows:— 

“The League of Nations Society in Canada 
offers an outline of study in which all our 
citizens may participate. Without comment- 


‘Ing on the details of this project, we commend 


it to the Canadian people and urge them to 
inform themselves of the issues which con- 
front the world at the present time. Without 
doubt world peace is menaced to-day as at 
no time since the close of the Great War. 
Canadians did their part nobly in that war and 
know only too well its horror and its cost in 
blood and treasure. Another such conflict 
might imperil western civilization. The 
people of this country worked together in the 
war. We ask them now to work together in 
the nobler task of helping to substitute for the 
use of violence and force in international 
relations, the principles of law and _ justice 
upon which a world society as well as a 
national society must rest.” 

An outline of study for groups or indi- 
viduals has been prepared by the League of 
Nations Society, whose headquarters are at 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Adam Bell, Deputy 
B.C. Hours of Minister of Labour for 
Work British Columbia and 
Regulations chairman of the Board of 
to be revised Adjustment administering 
the Hours of Work Act, 


1923, stated recently that the regulations 
under the Act, which have been in effect 
since 1925 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1925, page 
346; September, 1925, page 881, etc.), and 
which permit overtime in certain cases 
(beyond the statutory 8-hour day), were being 
studied with a view to their revision in order 
to bring them into conformity with prevailing 
conditions. Mr. Bell stated that there would 
be strict supervision of industry in regard to 
the practice of overtigae work: “The need for 
employers of labour,” he said, “to eliminate 
overtime and prevent excessive hours so that 
available employment may be _ distributed 
over the greatest possible number of workers, 
was never greater than it is to-day, and co- 
operation towards this end is the paramount 
need of the day.” 
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Trade, external aggregate....... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONBUIM DEON ow is sheers $ 


Exports, Canadian produce... $ 
Customs duty collected 


Bank debits to individual 
ACCOURLE, Vee See tee. 

Bank notes in circulation........ 3 

Bank deposits, savings.......... $ 


Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks 


ee ee ir ar 


tes ee ees eee reese reaeos 


Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
(freight) syn Gene hah i Paik car 
Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... 

Operating expenses....... 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

gross earnings............ $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 


m 


RA 


operating expenses, all 
Lines. cot eee ee 
Steam railways, freight in 
VOUDILES Keele a ele ck iret, 
Building permits............... 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 
Mineral Production— 
PIS HRORY TY S:,, . Hees Wie. ee tons 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 
HOrco-nllOVS eee nee tons 
OA PIR Ne etae cleltOlelea ae tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal 
Rubberimports Meee le wee oer. Ibs. 
Cotton imports.-41002 ee. Ibs. 
Wool, raw imports.............. lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

LES ny ee: Does a bd. 
Hlour production... «0. -<.84 brls. 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 
Footwear production .......... pairs 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average ....... k.w.h. 
Sales of insurance............... $ 
INGWSDEING rire te ee) Cer ge tons 
Automobiles, passenger............. 
Index of Physical Volume of 

DUSINCESired esos css canes cs ths 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION............]- 

Mineral production...............|. 

Di anvideturines eer. tele ces tet]: 

Constructions es. reo eT 

Hisetric, powers esaae oils oc erctetes illo 
DISTRIBUTION: Sete ee ee ly 

Trade employment...............]. 

Carloadinzgs..4 a. teeta sand: « obiAl: 

nitports’ lo, so. eee ee weet 

HXPOLbS ;,< 25s bak Pa <2 LS 


Ce ee 





(Official statistics except where noted) 









1933 

December November October 
86,991,972} 104,637,964] 101,886,244 
35, 367, 553 43,711,559 41,126,259 
50, 928 , 856 60,384,590 60, 213, 729 
As a ee ites 6,688,215 6,414,363 
Caen ete eee 2,837,469,562] 2,823,357, 264 
DANS Weise tei Pete Lickel ee a 133,042,841 
ere MeLecbey tie aM Wear at ads 6 ice te leteais EBON 1,349,769, 247 
Sate Rates Nfa ern SNORE MIG Dap 912,211,074 
72-2 73-7 70-4 
60-2 59-1 59-7 
98-5 97-3 94-6 
69-0 68-7 67-9 
15-83 15-72 15-78 
ts Ss aMaral gi eVehe E LeNie al eleva, rere stale 144 
oi Re istishe IRR Matera ee Retay Manele gs 2,321,926 
91-8 91-3 90-4 
20-4 19-8 19-8 
ASRS anh eb 1,096 1,390 
143,472 181,682 204, 708 
SRR AE dl aed 13, 287,651 14,662,314 
ARS ERY 8 HAE MNT D! Ley TS 10,350, 857 
SOD in RH 10,389,925 11,984, 497 
besarte Aes 6,804, 113 7,926,050) 
ER RIOD A OR mea eee ae 2,441,503, 348 
i hor Caer SPA a 1,609,874 1,762,347 
8, 207,600 10,637, 200 15,014,300 
38,612 29,592 27,002 
49,557 43,099 48,496 
2,228 7,583 9,563 
SA ere Say 1,339,678 1,548, 887’ 
sired sehare Sighs) 91,760,000 91,710,000 
Seva atone reystie tee 4,892,000 5,780,000 
Poe Me Ta eae aa 19,058.000 12,288,000 
ett Atale eisvetok 1,896,000 1,588,000 
OE AE INE 3 183,571,505 170,904,912 
PIM 2 en beni 1,827,340 1,650,557 
139,000,893 112,533,399 87,617,000 
SAS aeis Sea 1,371, 253 1,833,771 
ed ah EAN 56,751,000 52,187,000 
FARE a a5 hey ae ee 33,896, 000 31,253,000 
aE MIMS AP RAY See 193,720 191,450 
eerie Chat 1,503 2,723 
sieltuatere's tare ceders 85.5 88-2 
TUieato nia eehe es 83-9 87-4 
Riots yotaristatsys ast 99-2 117-7 
‘Cheat atiPreaagt ual 86-2 87-9 
Om ran Leas a 37:3 42-6 
pret as atc s ike ote 158-1 148-8 
Bia a8 a ohne pete 89-9 90-5 
EE OAS 4 112-8 113-9 
PAG ete ae 62-9 62-6 
beta tie eee fe 77-4 71:6 
58-3 67-6 
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1932 

December November October 
72,069,839 84,390,471 94,254,899 
28,961,212 37,769,047 37,094,525 
42,615,796 45,944,520 56,626,095 
5,918,903 7,040,648 6,634,810 
2,084, 605,132] 2,466,314, 238] 2,367,179, 485 
127,074,824 125, 047,564 133,027,195 
1,377,520,115] 1,378,663, 124] 1,370,553,538 
964,023,809] 998,984,028] 1,017,746,959 
51-3 53-4 54-8 
SERA Ses oo ca. 50-2 52-2 52-9 
102-7 102-3 98-1 
64-0 64-8 65-0 
16-01 16-10 16-40 
196 229 199 
7,836,377 4,342,717 3,439, 220 
83-2 84-7 86-7 
22-8 22-0 20-4 
938 1,258 1,723 
131,332 175,767 195,301 
WA parted ae BIR 13,039,473 15,528,981 
10,588, 958 10,686,323 11,108,806 
9,701,199 10, 730, 832 12,279,731 
7,390, 450 7,406,540 8,356, 157 
1,740,345,489} 2,181,191,509} 2,607,160,393 
BEDI OLS 2,505,309 3,170,570 
4,190,100 10, 170, 400 8,875,000 
27,031 14,149 6,731 
30,755 37,088 17,102 
1,090 1,544 1,599 
1,160,355 1,253,947 1, 229, 167 
32,810,000 51, 710.000 83,450,000 
2,109,000 3,568, 000 2,704,000 
13,819, 000 15,376,000 7,029,000 
1,283 , 000 1,070,000 857,000 
80,490, 623 99,827,808 110, 128, 787 
1,009,799 1,942,844 1,721,598 
122,456,630 115,873,720 106,613, 000 
978,064 1,361,334 1,599,190 
46,231,000 48 224,000 44 843,000 
33, 249,000 33,739,000 29,657,000 
138, 680 161,330 157,510 
1,561 1,669 2,361 
72-6 75-8 75 +3 
67-7 71-8 70-4 
90-5 86-4 99-3 
70-2 72-3 70:6 
19-5 39-4 30-7 
131-3 134-4 127-8 
86-1 86-9 88-8 
113-4 111-6 113-7 
58-4 60-1 59-8 
59-8 70-6 67-5 
47-5 47-3 66-4 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. : . r 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 30, 1933, and corresponding previous periods. 
(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 2, November 4 and October 7, 1933: December 3, 


November 5 and October 8, 1932. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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Notice was published in the Britesh 
Columbia Gazette, December 7, 1933, that 
Messrs. Adam Bell (chairman), Robert 
Morrison, and N. deW. Lyons have been 
appointed pursuant to the “Hours of Work 
Act, 1923,” to be and constitute the Board of 
Adjustment defined by the said Act. 

Public hearings were held by the Board 
during December at Victoria and Vancouver 
to receive recommendations and comments 
from persons interested or concerned regarding 
the regulations now in force which have been 
made pursuant to the Act and any modifica- 
tions or cancellations thereof or additions 
thereto. 
The intimation made last 
September by the Hon. 
Cc. J. Arcand, Minister of 
Labour of Quebec, that it 
might be necessary to bring 
the employees of the Mont- 
real Tramways Company under the operation 
of the Hours of Work Act, 1933, was noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, September, 1933, page 
874. Subsequently the company and _ its 
employees asked for time in which to come 
to an agreement, and a meeting was held on 
November 17 the men being represented by 
a special committee representing the Inter- 
national and Catholic Unions, and on the 
other side were representatives of the Mont- 
real Tramways Company. At this conference 
a tentative agreement was reached under 
which it was decided that no employee of the 
company could work more than 54 hours a 
week. Secondly, it was decided that those 
who have the right to work from 45 to 54 
hours a week in exercise of seniority rights. 
must work such hours within a period of six 
davs. Hitherto the week was on a seven-day 
basis. “Spare” men are not to work more 
than 42 hours within a period of seven days. 

Tn a statement on January 5 the Minister 
said: “It will be noticed that this redistribu- 
tion of hours does a great deal in the matter 
of more equitable arrangements as to work, 
since it cuts down a 63-hour week, generally, 
to one of 54, maximum. The hours of work 
no longer to be done by the senior men will 
vive the younger men a better chance of 
making adequate incomes. Under the old 
arrangements they suffered seriously from 
reduced hours.” 


Agreement on 
hours of work 
on Montreal 
tramways 


The Montreal Trades and 


Hours of work Labour Council has asked 


of gasoline the government of the 
station Province of Quebec to 
employees at apply the provisions of the 
Montreal Hours of Work Act, 1933, 

to workers employed in 
gasoline stations. This Act, which limits 


working hours to 40 hours in the week, now 
applies to the Building industry throughout 
the Province (Lasour GazeTre, July, 1933, 


page 701, and August, page 776). The 
secretary of the Council, in a published state- 
ment, said that some gasoline station 


employees were required to work as much as 
90 hours per week, for wages as low as $15. 
He stated further that the international 
labour movement will exert pressure upon the 
Provincial Government to give some relief for 
this type of workman, despite the fact that 
gasoline station employees are not organized 
into unions and do not form a part of the 
trades union movement. 


In continuation of the 


Self-help series of bulletins on the 
among the constructive use of leisure 
unemployed time (LasourR GAZETTE, 


November, 1933, page 1091) 
the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare has published a 
report dealing with the special needs of men 
and boys. While the unemployed are 
primarily concerned with obtaining work, 
they have also, it is stated, shown willingness 
to take advantage of opportunities for self- 
improvement, with considerable ability. to 
help each other in this direction. One 
experiment for mutual help has been tried 
out at Montreal with some success. A 
“questionnaire” was circulated through the 
central office where the men came for relief, 
asking them to state if they had any 
qualifications that would enable them to lead 
a small class in any subject, including any 
form of athletics or handicraft, as well as 
academic subjects. “The response was quite 
surprising,” the bulletin states, “and several 
classes were organized almost at once utilizing 
the services of some of the men as instructors. 
It might be possible to carry out similar 
projects on a much wider scale. The following 
up of the questionnaire by steering the men 
into already organized classes operated by 
various agencies in the community (on a free 
basis so long as they remain unemployed), 
might be attempted, indeed has already been 
attempted with some success.” 

The need for recreation facilities Im connec- 
tion with relief projects is emphasized in the 
bulletin: “It should be the duty of the 
administration in each instance to take charge 
of organizing for the profitable use of the 
men’s free time. There need be no elaborate 
provision, but especially in the winter months 
there is emphatically a definite need for a 
certain amount. The quantity of the equip- 
ment will depend on the number of men 
engaged, but should include as a minimum: 


at Montreal 
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a generous supply of reading matter—books, 
magazines and newspapers; a few pairs of 
boxing gloves; checkers and boards; material 
for whittling. If there are any musicians in 
camp—and what large group of men is quite 
without them?—every effort should be made 
to see that they are supplied with instruments, 
such as banjos, accordeons, harmonicas or 
guitars. If necessary an appeal to the public 
might be made for these. Group singing 
should be given every encouragement. 
Summer equipment should include softball 
supplies. Horseshoes and pegs will probably 
not require much hunting in the average 
construction camp. A football league should 
be organized in every camp.” 


The educational work car- 
ried on by the Workers’ 
Educational! Association on 
behalf of the unemployed 
in Great Britain is described 
in the 13th annual report 
of the Association, covering the period end- 
ing May 31, 1933. Thousands of unemployed 
men and women attended the ordinary classes, 
and also the special lectures and short courses 
provided for unemployed groups throughout 
the country. The courses are of a non- 
vocational character. The Association co- 
operates with other educational bodies, pro- 
vided that the autonomy of the W.E.A. is 
maintained, and that the education given is 
of a type which the Association is qualified 
to provide. Special mention is made of the 
work in rural districts, which “has brought 
a new impulse and interest in the village 
life.” 

A recent report by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education (Eng- 
land and Wales) refers to the value of the 
educational work carried on by voluntary 
organizations such as the W.E.A., supple- 
menting the work of the official education 
authorities. “There are solid reasons,” the 
report states, “for maintaining the existing 
partnership between statutory and voluntary 
bodies. The division of functions on which 
this partnership is based is to the advantage 
of both, and is a unique phenomenon in the 
history of adult education. The wide diver- 
sity of interests which exists among students 
can only be focused by voluntary bodies 
working independently, but united as a fed- 
eral whole within the framework of the Adult 
Education Regulations. Speaking generally, 
the adult education movement is unsystematic 
and this causes difficulties both to local 
education authorities in the administration of 
their areas and also to voluntary bodies in 
their approach to local education authorities. 


Unemployed 
workers’ 
education in 
Great Britain 


The remedy lies in schemes of local co- 
operation, of which several excellent examples 
exist. Such schemes, which can be varied to 
suit local circumstances, act as a clearing- 
house, avoid overlapping, and preserve the 
necessary balance as between different types 
of courses.” 


The appointment last year 


Co-operation of a commission to inquire 
recommended into conditions in the fish- 
for Manitoba ing industry in Manitoba, 
fishermen following an inquiry by a 


committee of the provincial 
legislature, was noted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1933, page 702. In their report, recently 
issued, the commissioners suggest a way 
to overcome the evils of uneconomic com- 
petition and at the same time restrain 
collective action from becoming monopoly 
control; they seek also to obtain a greater 
regulatory control over United States com- 
panies or their Canadian subsidiaries which 
produce or buy fish in Manitoba. The re- 
port recommends: (1) the establishment of 
a clearing house, members of which are to 
consist of the holders of exporter’s licences, 
representatives of the fishermen, and repre- 
sentatives of the government; (2) an inter- 
provincial conference to be called immediately 
to consider the situation which is developing 
in the United States under the National Re- 
covery Act, and to consider what action can 
be taken in respect thereto; (3) in view of 
the peculiarly national problems involved in 
the marketing of fish, consideration to be 
given by the conference mentioned in the 
second recommendation, to the turning over 
of the administration of all commercial fish- 
eries to the federal government. 


“Curtailment of production and a system 
of orderly marketing,” the commissioners sug- 
gest, “would appear to be the only way by 
which the fishermen can obtain a fair return 
on their investment of time and money. Co- 
operation is the only way by which this can 
be attained. Such co-operation must not only 
exist between the fishermen themselves, and 
the distributing agencies themselves, but as 
between the fishermen and the agencies. 


“We cannot refrain from suggesting to the 
fishermen that collective action should be a 
permanent feature of the industry. Such 
action should not be born in mere discontent, 
or to be directed solely against existing abuses 
which they may rightly believe should be 
removed. Its purpose should be the attain- 
ment of progressive improvements in the 
whole industry, and conditions in the in- 
dustry cannot in our judgment, be greatly 
improved unless the fishermen are organized 
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not only to protect the welfare of the group, 
but also to make their contribution in work- 
ing co-operatively with the distributors and 
the government in deciding what courses to 
follow.” 


The Robert Owen Founda- 
tion, a non-political, Cana- 
dian organization, incor- 
porated in the Dominion 
of Canada in 1932 for the 
purpose of encouraging, by 
education and otherwise, the co-operative 
organization of industry and community, will 
grant a cash prize of $50 to the writer of 
the best essay, not exceeding 3,000 words in 
length, on one of the following subjects:— 

(1) Why and how existing industry enter- 
prises should be organized on a co-operative 
basis; 

(2) Study of co-operative effect by unem- 
ployed citizens. (Essayists writing on this 
topic should give a history or record of any 
one or more examples of co-operative self- 
help by unemployed citizens, in establishing 
communities, exchanging products or services, 
operating industrial enterprises, etc.) ; 

(3) The place of co-operative societies with- 
in a socialist state. (By this it is intended 
that the essay should develop the argument 
for and against co-operative control of agri- 
culture, industry and distribution in a state 
wholly socialistic or in the process of becom- 
ing such.) 

The contest is open to all persons under 
thirty years of age, living in Canada. The 
essays must be mailed to the President of the 
Robert Owen Foundation, Mr. H. E. Lang- 
ford, 91 Gothic Ave., Toronto, before March 
15, 1934. The name of the writer should be 
submitted on a separate sheet, together with 
a note stating address, occupation, place and 
date of birth, and education received. 


Prize for Essay 
on Co-operative 
Organization 
of Industry 


A report issued by the 


Increase in Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


home con- tics on “Coal Statistics for 
sumption of Canada for the Calendar 
Canadian Year, 1932,” calls attention 
coal to the recent increase in 


the home market for coal 
produced in Canada. “The research work 
done by the Federal Department of Mines 
on the coking of Canadian coals from both 
eastern and western deposits has resulted in 
an increase in consumption of Canadian coal 
for the manufacture of coke at Winnipeg 
and Montreal. The Saskatchewan coal oper- 
ators have succeeded in increasing their sales 
by large scale stripping and open cut methods 
of mining which have reduced costs. Al- 
though British Columbia’s coal output de- 


clined in 1932, the coal operators in that 
province are apparently capturing a larger 
share of the available market than in previ- 
ous years.” 


Imports of coal into Canada have declined 
sharply during the past two years. In 1930, 
Canada imported 18:8 million tons, in the 
following year 13-5 million tons, and in 1932 
only 11-7 million tons. Despite this decline 
in total coal imports, anthracite receipts from 
Great Britain advanced 59:6 per cent. Im- 
portations of anthracite coal from the United 
States, on the other hand, decreased 24:6 
per cent. 


During November, Presi- 


“Civil works” dent Roosevelt approved a 


for relief of plan for “civil works,” de- 
unemployment _ signed to secure the partici- 
in U.S.A. pation of local bodies in 

the work of relieving un- 
employment. The new program originated in 


a meeting of State governors, mayors, en- 
gineers and relief administrators, held at 
Washington in the same month to discuss 
the best method for providing jobs instead 
of doles during the present winter. It was 
considered that former plans of work relief 
had generally resulted in a compromise, be- 
ing neither true work nor true relief. The 
new plan is described in the Survey (New 
York), December, 1933, in an article by 
Russell H. Kurtz, of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. The writer represents its sponsers 
as outlining their plan as follows:— 


“Let us take all the actual and potential 
public-work relief jobs in the country, and 
weave them together into a huge employ- 
ment program under federal control. To 
finance them, we will divert $400 million 
from the unexpended balances of the Public 
Works’ Administration, $100 million from the 
Federal Emergency Relief Fund and seek to 
enlist $200 million or so more from state 
and local public funds. To avoid confusion 
with the operations of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, and because of their different 
nature, we will call these projects Civil 
Works. To share in Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds, they must be under federal 
control, but in the interest of speed, diversity 
and local participation they should be prose- 
cuted by local bodies. The way to achieve 
that is to put the whole show in the hands 
of the Emergency Relief Administrations, 
federal, state and local. But we must avoid 
the mistakes made in our local work-relief 
experience. Wages must be adequate to pro- 
vide sufficient income to take these people 
entirely off the relief rolls. In fact, we will 
have to pay them the P.W.A. scale of wages 
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or the whole set-up will fail to qualify for. 


a P.W.A. appropriation. Furthermore, we 
will be wise to make the program large enough 
to include as many as possible of the unem- 
ployed who are not on relief, for they are 
the real forgotten men of this situation.” 


A medical code for indus- 
trial employers has been 
presented in outline to the 
National Recovery Admin- 
istration in the United 
States by the American 
College of Surgeons. Its general principles 
include the proposal that all industrial medi- 
eal clinics be requested or required to con- 
form to specified standards; that all new 
employees should have pre-employment ex- 
aminations, and all employees annual health 
audits by the physician and surgeon em- 
ployed by the industries; that industries 
establish individual or joint pathological and 
X-ray laboratories; that defects revealed by 
examinations be cared for by the industry 
in so far as they come within the scope of 
workmen’s compensation or other state laws, 
and otherwise be referred to the family 
physician of the employee, who should be 
provided with the records and facilities of 
the industrial laboratories at minimum cost; 
that in so far as is possible the facilities of 
the laboratories should be available to the 
family physician for the care of the families 
of employees and the medical department of 
the industry should correlate with him in 
making a diagnosis; that industries should 
utilize hospitals which are properly equipped 
and standardized, and that these hospitals 
should be used as far as feasible as health 
centres where physical examinations may be 
made. 


Proposed 
Medical Code 
for industry 


in U.S.A. 


New Statesmen and 
(London), in _ its 


The 


Proposed board Nation 


to control issue of December 16, 
cotton industry outlines legislation to be 
in Great proposed by the trade 
Britain unions concerned for enact- 


ment by the Parliament of 
Great Britain, providing for the establishment 
of a statutory Cotton Control Board, as 
follows:—“The cotton trade unions have 
drawn up, in coliaboration with the Trades 
“Union Congress, and presented to the 
employers, a complete scheme for the control 
and reorganization of the cotton trade. 
Under this scheme it is proposed that there 
should be set up a Cotton Control Board, 
with full power to close down or amalgamate 
businesses, and to take entire charge of the 
marketing of cotton goods, as well as of 
research and other activities in the interests 
of the trade as a whole. The unions propose 


that the membership of this Board should, 
with the exception of a chairman chosen by 
the Government, be appointed wholly from 
the industry—employers and workers in equal 
numbers—and from the merchant interests. 
They want it to have power, when a collective 
agreement has been made, to declare it bind- 
ing upon the entire trade. In order to rein- 
force the Board’s authority, they want every 
firm in the industry to hold a licence, which 
the Board will be empowered to take away 
if any firm violates an agreement, or for 
certain other causes. They want licences to 
be issued in the first instance to all existing 
firms; but they propose that the licensing 
system shall be used to restrict the entry 
of new firms into an industry in which 
productive capacity is already far in excess 
of market demand.” 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued’: a summary report entitled, 
“The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
1931,” giving the results obtained by the 
Census of Industry for that year. Statistics 
of manufacturing in Canada in 1931 were 
given in the review of the Census of Industry 
reports which appeared in the Lasour Gazette, 
September, 1933, page 955. 





On November 7, 1933, the State of Ohio, 
by referendum, adopted old-age pension 
provisions applying to persons 65 years of 
age. Laws providing for old-age pensions are 
now in effect in 26 of the 48 States. Of 
these, 12 were passed in 1933. In 13 of the 
States the applicant must have reached the 
age of 70. in one State 68, in the remaining 
12 States, 65. 





During the month of December a total of 
2.893 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the indus- 
tries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 19 of which 
were fatal accidents; in Schedule 2 industries 
190 accidents were reported, including 7 fatal 
cases: and 338 accidents to employees of the 
Crown, 4 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 3,421, of 
which 30 were fatal. 





An increase in both frequency and severity 
rates for accidents in manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1932, as compared with 1931, is shown 
in the annual survey of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The average 
number of workers injured in 1932 was 19-55 
per 1,000,000 hours worked, as against 18-85 
in 1931, and the average time lost through 
sich injuries in 1932 was 2:86 days per 1,000 
hours worked, as against 2-59 in 1931. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on October 25 to deal 
with a dispute between the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, Limited, and 
certain of its employees forwarded its findings 
to the Minister of Labour on December 30, 
1933. The employees concerned in this 
dispute, 1,400 in number, are members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, Divi- 
sions Nos. 101 (Vancouver), 134 (New 
Westminster), and 109 (Victoria). The 
dispute was occasioned by the employees’ 
refusal to accept a 10 per cent wage reduc- 
tion when a three-year agreement under 
which they had been working expired on 
September 30, 1933, this reduction being in 
addition to a 5 per cent decrease mutually 
agreed upon on December 1, 1932, making a 
total reduction of 15 per cent from the basic 
rates specified in the 1930 agreement. The 
personnel of the board was as follows:—His 
Honour Judge J. N. Ellis, of Vancouver, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other board members, Mr. A. G. McCandless 
and Dr. Lyle Telford, both of Vancouver, 
nominated by the company and employees, 
respectively. The report of the board was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. McCandless 
and recommended that, effective January 16, 
1934, wages of the employees concerned should 
be reduced 5 per cent in addition to the 5 per 
cent decrease already agreed to on December 
1, 1932, ie., a total reduction of 10 per cent 
from the basic rates provided in the agreement 
entered into three years previously. The board 
also recommended that wage rates for opera- 
tors of one-man cars should be five cents per 
hour more than the rate for motormen and 
conductors on two-men cars. Dr. Telford did 
not concur in these findings and submitted a 
minority report. The texts of the two reports 
are given below. 


Two applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciation and Investigation under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of 
Labour on December 30 from the Canadian 
National Telegraphs, one relating to a dispute 
with its telegraphers, clerks and _ installers, 
numbering approximately 1,300, and the second 


to a dispute with 125 employees being 
climbers, groundmen and cooks employed on’ 
telegraph construction and maintenance gangs. 
An application was also received on the same 
date from the Canadian Pacific Railway with 
reference to a dispute with its commercial 
telegraphers and clerks, approximately 900 in 
number. The employees in each instance are 
members of the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of America. All three disputes relate 
to the employers’ proposal to make a deduc- 
tion of 15 per cent from wages calculated on 
existing basic rates of pay, i.e., a deduction 
of 5 per cent in addition to the 10 per cent 
deduction already in effect. The applications 
were under consideration at the time of going 
to press. 

The December issue of the Lasour Gazerrr 
contained, at page 1151, the text of the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and its clerks, 
freight handlers, etc. (system and _ head- 
quarters); also crew of car ferry gs. 
Charlottetown, and wharf employees at 
Halifax, N.S. The report was signed by the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Louis Cousineau, 
chairman, and the Reverend Russell 
McGillivray, the member nominated by the 
employees, and recommended that, effective 
for one year from December 1, 1933, a 
deduction of 15 per cent should be made 
from the basic schedule rates of pay of 
the employees concerned (ie., 5 per cent 
deduction in addition to the 10 per 
cent deduction already in operation, with 
the proviso that such deduction should 
not apply to the compensation of any 
employee now receiving $85 or less per month, 
or operate to reduce below that amount the 
compensation of any employee now receiving 
$85 or more per month. The Department 
was advised by the railway management on 
December 7 that it was unable to accept 
the exemptions included in the recommenda- 
tion of the board, but that, “tentatively, 
pending negotiations with a committee of 
employees representing the employees, the 
railway will apply from December 1 a 
further 5 per cent deduction from each 
employee’s pay cheque calculated on existing 
basic rates of pay for all employees embraced 
by the schedule.” 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its Employees 


IN THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of 
a dispute between British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company Limited and cer- 
tain of tts employees, being members of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electrical Railway Employees of 
America, Divistons Nos. 101 (Vancouver), 
134. (New Westminster) and 109 (Vic- 
toria), British Columbia. 


The Hon. Westey A. Gorpon, K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Smr,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation, appointed to inquire into a dispute 
between British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company Limited and certain of its employees 
as above recited, met in Vancouver, Tuesday, 
November 21, to meet the parties to the dis- 
pute. 

The Board was composed of His Honour 
J. N. Ellis, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour; Mr. A. G. McCandless of Vancouver, 
nominated by the Railway Company; and 
Dr. Lyle Telford of Vancouver, nominated 
by the employees. 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
W. G. Murrin, Manager; Mr. William Saville, 
and Mr. E. W. Arnott. 

The employees were represented by Mr. 
H. W. Speed, Chairman of the Advisory 
Board; Mr. F. E. Griffin, President of the 
Vancouver Local; Mr. A. B. Lofting, Secre- 
tary of the Vancouver Local; Mr. A. J. Bond, 
Business Agent of the Westminster Local; 
and Mr. J. B. Torrence, President of the 
Victoria Local. 

Formal sessions were held on November 21, 
November 28, November 30, December 11, 
December 12, December 18, December 20, 

December 21, December 22 and December 28. 

At the meeting held on November 28, repre- 
sentatives of the men asked for an adjourn- 
ment in an endeavour to see if a settlement 
could not be arrived at. This was agreed to, 
and the adjournment took place until Novem- 
ber 30. On that date the employees asked 
for a further adjournment to continue their 
endeavours to arrive at a friendly settlement. 
This was agreed to, and the Board adjourned 
until December 11. On the reassembling of 
the Board on that date, it was stated by Mr. 
Speed, representing the employees, and Mr. 
Murrin, on behalf of the Company, that both 
sides had found it impossible to arrive at an 
agreement, and the proceedings were con- 
tinued. 


The dispute in this case is well defined and 
arose out of the request made to the em- 
ployees to accept a reduction of ten per cent 
in their wages. The employees are working 
under an agreement entered into three years 
ago and which expired on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1933. The agreement has been modi- 
fied by a reduction of five per cent in the 
wage rate since December 1, 1932. This re- 
duction was mutually agreed upon between 
the company and the employees. The Com- 
pany now proposes a further reduction of ten 
per cent in wages, or the equivalent of fifteen 
per cent from the basic rate contained in the 
original agreement. The employees declined 
to agree to any further reduction. 


During the hearings of the Board, requests 
for proposed changes in the working conditions 
were made both by the Company and by the 
employees. 


Every facility was accorded both sides to 
place before the Board evidence, data, facts 
and argument to support their respective con- 
tentions. The Board views with great satis- 
faction the thorough and painstaking care with 
which both parties presented their submission. 
Both oral and written evidence was presented, 
and throughout all the sittings a friendly and 
frank manner was evidenced by both sides. 
The subjects under discussion were exhaust- 
ively dealt with and presented in a very in- 
telligent and able manner. 


The Company produced in evidence a num- 
ber of charts dealing with the cost of living 
in different centres of Canada and compari- 
sons between the wages paid in Vancouver 
and those paid by other street railway com- 
panies operating both in Canada and the 
United States. 


During the hearing, the Company asked 
that the clauses in the agreement respecting 
the extra rate paid to the employees on Sun- 
days and holidays be abrogated. and the same 
rate of wages be paid on these days as on 
other days. 


Also that the clauses of the agreement re- 
lating to “spread-over” be amended so as 
to reduce the penalties payable by the Com- 
pany under these clauses. 


The Company also requested that clause 
forty-four of the agreement, relating to guar- 
antee of twenty-six working days per month 
for freight train crews be amended, as they 
stated that there were several months in which 
twenty-six workings days did not occur. 
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The request was further made by the Com- 
pany that the clauses relating to monthly 
minimum -guarantee for extra men be modified 
by reducing the amount of the guarantee. 

It was also requested that the time allowed 
for making out accidents reports be reduced 
from fifteen minutes to ten minutes. 

They further asked that the thirty minutes 
allowed for meals to Interurban train crews 
should be paid for at straight time and should 
not count in calculating overtime. 

The Company also requested that the allow- 
ances for reporting time at New Westminster 
Car Barn and Depot should be reduced. A 
minor change was also asked by the Company 
in connection with the posting of the running 
sheets. 

These requests of the Company were all 
opposed by the employees and they them- 
selves asked for a few amendments in the 
agreement and their working conditions, nota- 
bly, a request that all motormen and con- 
ductors as well as bus operators on the regular 
runs be allowed every sixth day off, instead 
of one day in eight as now provided. 

The further request was made by the em- 
ployees that clause 24 (a) be amended, deal- 
ing with the reporting time of the men. 

The men further requested that the men 
operating busses be included in the agree- 
ment, and that their basic rate shall be the 
same as paid to one-man-car operators, and 
that the licence fee necessary to the operation 
of the busses be paid for by the Company and 
that all bus operators shall be covered by 
the same working conditions as apply to city 
platform men. 

The men further asked that a new clause 
be inserted in the agreement allowing the 
employees an annual vacation of two weeks 
with pay and that Remembrance Day be in- 
cluded in the list of public holidays. 

The Board is of the opinion that some of 
the working conditions in the present agree- 
ment are unduly onerous upon the Company, 
but we do not consider it advisable at the 
present time to recommend any of these 
changes as suggested either by the Company 
or the employees, and therefore, confine our 
recommendations solely to the reduction in 
wages and the pay to men operating one- 
man cars. 

The Company contended that there had 
been a decrease in the cost of living during 
the last three years of approximately thirty 
per cent; 

That the wage rates paid by the Company 
were high as compared with corresponding 
wages paid by other Companies in Canada; 

That considerable reductions in wages had 
taken place in Vancouver and_ throughout 
Canada during the past three years; 


That the Company’s employees enjoyed ex- 
ceptionally favourable working conditions and 
concessions; 

That there had been a serious decline in the 
trafic and revenue of the Railway as com- 
pared with three years ago. 

The men opposed any further reduction in 
wages for the following reasons: 

That a reduction in wages would lower their 
standard of living and woud be detrimental 
from the public point of view; 

That they had voluntarily accepted a five 


per cent reduction in December, 1932, ten 
months before the agreement expired; 
That they were voluntarily taking one 


day off in six instead of one day off in eight, so 
that a number of men might be employed who 
would otherwise have been laid off; 


That wages generally on this continent are 
being increased at the present time and that 
the cost of living is rising; 

That the Company was financially in a 
sound position and that its dividends should 
be reduced before wages were reduced. 

The Board has carefully considered all the 
evidence placed before it and has taken into 
consideration the reduced cost of living ex- 
penses as compared with those which pre- 
vailed at the time the agreement was entered 
into and the present wage scale established, 
and the wages paid by the Company as com- 
pared to the wages paid by other companies 
operating both in Canada and the United 
States, and the serious falling off in the 
revenue of the Company. 

The Board is satisfied that the request of the 
Company for a reduction is justified at the 
present time and that some effect should be 
given to it, and that the employees may be 
reasonably asked for a time to accept a lower 
rate of wages. 


The Board, therefore, recommends that 
commencing on the 16th day of January, 1934, 
the wages of the employees who are con- 
cerned in this investigation be reduced ten 
per cent on the basic rate as in effect in the 
agreement entered into three years ago; that 
is, a reduction of a further five per cent in 
addition to the five per cent agreed to by the 
men as hereinbefore stated. 

The Board in not fixing any date as to how 
long this reduction should last, believes that 
at the present time and in the interests of 
both the Company and the men the reduction 
should begin as and from the 16th day of 
January, 1934, leaving both the Company and 
the employees untramelled to mutually alter 
the wage scale at some future time if eco- 
nomic conditions so justify. 
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The Board also recommends that the rate 
of wages paid to the men operating “ one- 
man” cars shall be five cents per hour more 
than the rate for motormen and conductors on 
two-men cars. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. N. Exrts, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. G. McCann.zss, 
Company’s Representative. 


Vancouver, B.C., this 30th day of December, 
A.D. 1988. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—Unfortunately, I cannot concur in the 
majority findings of the Board, and I here- 
with give my reasons. 

The Company in this instance is asking 
for a further ten per cent reduction in the 
employees’ wages, which would make a total 
reduction of 15 per cent from the base rates 
contained in the agreement. 


The Company claims that since there has 


been a definite reduction in the cost of living, 
the wage-reduction suggested will not work 
hardship upon the men. The Company 
claims that wages, for employees engaged in 
the same class of work in other districts, 
where companies operate these services, are 
less than the wages paid here. The Company 
further claims that their earnings have been 
so reduced in amount that they are unable 
to pay the present wages, or to allow the bét- 
ter working conditions to remain as they are 
now. 

I will deal with the first of these claims: 
the reduced cost of living. There is sufficient 
evidence at hand to prove that the cost of liv- 
ing is now commencing to rise. And with the 
beginnings of currency inflation. I think we 
should hesitate before allowing this alleged 
low cost of living to play too great a part in 
our decision. Though it may be admitted that 
the cost of living has been down, we must 
remember that as costs rise again due to 
the inflation of currency, they rise very 
rapidly. Then again, once wages have been 
lowered, it is a fact that they always lag far 
behind the rising cost of living in their ability 
to increase again. And since it is upon their 
wages that the workers have to depend for 
the, means of life, wages are an item that 
must be jealously guarded in the interests, 
‘not only of the men and their families, but 
of the whole community. It should be borne 
in mind that the bodily needs of the individual 
.are of such a nature as to require daily fulfil- 


ment; that they cannot wait indefinitely, or 
for that matter, even for a few days, or until 
readjustment can be made in accordance with 
changed conditions. 

Until every precaution is taken to provide 
for such readjustment, I am opposed to any 
reduction in wages. And I am insistent upon 
this point in view of the before-mentioned 
fact, namely: that there is a definite trend 
towards increased prices at the present time. 


Now regarding the second claim made by 
the company; that the wages paid here are 
much greater than those paid elsewhere for 
a similar class of work. 

I would like to point out in this connection 
that every effort to avoid comparison with all 
municipally owned and operated street-rail- 
ways, was made by the company. But since 
the work is similar, as far as the men are con- 
cerned, regardless of whether the business is 
privately owned or municipally owned, I be- 
heve that municipally owned companies 
should have been taken into account im- 
partially. The comparison might tend to show 
that though other things appear equal, as 
between privately-owned and municipally- 
owned utilities, the city taxes may be lower 
in the latter case. And taxes are an im- 
portant factor in the consideration of living 
costs. 

Again, since it is generally admitted that 
all human beings who make their contribution 
to the welfare of society are entitled to at 
least a civilized standard of living regard- 
less of who may employ them—it should be 
obvious that if private corporations cannot 
comply, there should be a social obligation to 
assume the difference. 

Since the B. C. Electric Railway Company 
is a definite public utility corporation, en- 
joying a monopolistic advantage—a protected 
position—it therefore is responsible to a 
greater degree than would ordinarily be the 
case, to see that its employees are assured 
of a civilized standard of living. 

Their comparison with other cities with a 
lower standard of living is hardly commend- 
able. There would appear to be no reason 
why they should not carry their comparison to 
its logical finality, and ask the men to accept 
the lowest standards existent in other parts 
of the world. 

I would suggest that we here in this part 
of Canada have the essentials of life in 
abundance, and hence there is no real reason 
why any of our workers should be asked to 
subsist on less than the country can afford. 

If the inability to provide a_ civilized 
standard of living lies with the company, then 
obviously the men should not be made to 
suffer; if the fault lies elsewhere, and can be 
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attributed to the general social economy, or 
certain aspects of it such as the monetary 
system, or the practice of private ownership 
of utilities, then something should be done 
about the matter. We should not continue 
to compromise with these evils. 

Now in regard to the third reason given 
by the company for a wage-reduction: in- 
ability to continue to pay the present wages. 


In this connection, I feel very strongly. 
I do not think that the evidence necessary to 
enable the Board of Conciliation to judge 
on the merits of this claim, was forthcoming. 


Mr. Murrin stated that it would require 
some months to gain the necessary infor- 
-mation, and an expenditure of perhaps $500,000 
to do so. I cannot accept this statement at 
its face value. I am inclined to believe that 
a definite effort has been made so as to render 
access to the true financial position out of the 
question, particularly for the Conciliation 
Board. And this fact alone, to my way of 
thinking, makes the findings of the board, in 
favour of the company, out of all reason. 

It is not until we have the complete in- 
formation in this connection that any reliable 
finding can be made. Should the company 
really be enjoying a favourable financial 
position, there is no reason why the employees 
should be further deprived. 


The Company has consistently placed in its 
reserve account for depreciation and _ re- 
newals, not less than $1,800,000 annually for 
the last five years. While this may be, and 
undoubtedly is, excellent financing, it hardly 
seems reasonable that any shortcoming in the 
line of revenues should first and foremost be 
detrimental to the employees, while the Re- 
serve account remains untouched, as though 
it were a sacred entity. I believe it should 
be used to tide over such exigencies as the 
present. And certainly, until a very definite 
curtailment has been made in this regard, 
wages should not be touched. 


Again, Mr. Murrin suggested that it is 
customary to base all dividends upon the 
valuation of the property. With this argu- 
ment, I am in most decided disagreement. 
First, I would contend that only the actual 
cash which has gone into the construction of 
the assets of the company, has any right to 
financial returns. In other words, it is my 
claim that no dividends on- watered stock 
should be tolerated if there is really a ques- 
tion of having to reduce wages. I am con- 
vinced that there are millions and millions of 
dcllars of watered stock in this company, 
upon which dividends have been, and are 
being paid. Mr. Murrin refused to give evi- 
dence to the contrary. 


Furthermore, though it might be legitimate 
to pay dividends on the valuation of the 
property, the valuation should be that of the 
present time, not that of a prosperous period. 
It should be upon the actual valuation at the 
present time, under the present economic con- 
ditions. The company, however, is asking 
that the living standard of its employees be 
lowered, and in this case, it bases its reasons 
upon the alleged living costs of to-day. 

Further in connection with the earning 
capacity of the company, I can only infer, 
but I believe, with every justification, that 
this has been very high. Whenever the stock 
of this company has been offered to the 
public, it has been taken up very rapidly. 
Now obviously, this does not occur with non- 
dividend paying stock. On the face of things, 
does it not look as though the company ex- 
pects to receive the bulk of the prosperity in 
good time, and in bad times, to suffer none 
of the deficiency—rather, the men are to be 
asked to shoulder this burden. 

I would also like to point out that there 
has been no drop in the price of B.C. Electric 
money as yet. The Company still charges 
for the use of money the same as ever. And 
the car-fares remain the same. Why should 
the wages of their money be protected by 
sacrificing the wages of their employees? © 

Another point: if a loss must be borne by 
one group, it should be borne by other 
groups, and in like proportion. No evidence 
was forthcoming, however, to enable us to 
say whether other groups—for instance, the 
managerial staff or such directors as may be 
recelving salaries, have also had a reduction 
to the extent that is being demanded of the 
street-car employees. 

Furthermore it should be remembered that 
a 10 per cent reduction to an employee re- 
ceiving say $1,000 per month is hardly to be 
compared in effect with a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion to a man receiving $125 per month. 
The latter means a definite lowering of the 
basic standard of existence, a cut in the 
actual necessities, while the former means 
only the giving up of what may now be 
called superfluous luxury, or perhaps a de- 
creased savings account. 

Surely the basic civilized standard of liv- 
ing should never be reduced until all those 
in the higher brackets have been materially 
reduced. I have no evidence whatever that 
this had been done. 


Regarding the Nature of the Work’ 


I would like to remark that there has been 
evidence of a marked speeding-up in the 
work of these employees of late. All this 
entails extra nerve-strain. Effort is being 
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made by the company, and rightly so, to re- 
duce accidents to a minimum. The strain 
falls upon the men. Every accident, no 
matter how minor, has to be reported. The 
slightest error on the part of the employee 
in charge may result in his dismissal, or a 
reprimand of such a nature as to cause him 
to lose time with a resultant loss of income 
for himself and his dependents. 

After years of working at this occupation, 
a man is more or less unfitted for going out 
into the world to earn a livelihood in any 
other occupation. 

Again, there is a monotony about the work 
that should be relieved by occasional holidays. 
And the request of the men for two weeks’ 
holiday with pay, is not an unreasonable 
request. There are many qualified men at 
present unemployed, and so the present is 
an opportune time for the inauguration of 
such a plan. It would help to relieve the 
unemployed situation, though ever so little, 
and it would help the employees. Once again, 
I would remind the company that they are 
a semi-public body, and they have some 
moral obligations in these matters. 


The men have requested one day off in six, 
instead of one day off in eight. The men 
voluntarily agreed to the present arrange- 
ment at a loss to themselves. They did so 
in order to provide for twenty men who 
otherwise would have been unemployed. The 
men’s action in this regard is most commend- 
able. Rather than see others suffer, they were 
willing to share, even out of their meagre 
wages. I cannot help but feel that the com- 
pany would be well-advised to follow in 
their footsteps. And after all, the company 
has enjoyed considerable monopolistic privi- 
lege in this province, such as should make 
them feel morally obligated to follow such 
a course. 

A request has been made by the men that 
the bus drivers be included in their agreement 
with the company. They claim, and I be- 
lieve rightly, that these men are simply 
operating a slightly different type of equip- 
ment. Otherwise their work is identical. In 
the future is it not likely that more men 


will be so engaged; hence for these reasons, 


the bus drivers should be included in the 
agreement with the company. 

Regarding the matter of the guaranteed 
number of working days per month; it looks 
to me as though this should correspond with 
the actual number of days—working days per 
month—and not one day more. 

In my opinion, special consideration is due 
to the drivers of “one-man” cars—more than 
the company at present chooses to grant. A 
considerable amount of extra work is encum- 


bent upon these men. It is true that the 
“one-man” cars are specially equipped, but 
they are more complicated nevertheless, and 
not every man can run them. Aside from 
the actual operation of the car, and the re- 
sponsibility attendant upon such a function 
in present-day traffic, which is so much 
speeded-up, this one man has the responsi- 
bility of attending to all records for each 
trip, tickets, refund slips, duplicates, transfers, 
pass records. He is responsible for all equip- 
ment, for lost parcels, etc. And at the time 
of an accident, his responsibility is double 
that of the ordinary motorman; he is without 
the assistance of a conductor, and so it is 
much more difficult for him to establish his 
claim. 


In the case of illness, the employees are 
unable effectively to provide for themselves 
or their dependents. Matters such as taxes, 
clothing, education, are entirely passed by. 
It was not shown, nor can it be, that the 
men—even with their present wages—can 
make provision for any advanced education 
for their children. And of late the cost of 
education has been going up. 


The company made mention of the loaning 
privilege enjoyed by the men. I cannot deny 
that this is a help, but I am obliged to point 
out that the company’s motive is not philan- 
thropy. The company enjoys a reasonable 
rate of interest. 


Effect on the Community as a Whole 


I am strongly of the opinion that any wage- 
cut at the present time will work great hard- 
ship upon the people generally. It will mean 
that further effective purchasing power is re- 
moved from the market. At a time when it 
is exceedingly important to keep as much effec- 
tive purchasing power in operation as possible, 
the result of a further reduction in the wages 
of the company’s employees, means a decided 
loss to the business of this district. 


Summary 


To sum up: Considering the fact that the 
cost of living is again commencing to rise, and 
that the low cost of living which may have 
been enjoyed during the past three or four 
years, was enjoyed to a greater extent by the 
collectors of company dividends than by com- 
pany employees; 

Considering the fact that proportionately, 
the employees of this company did not enjoy 
the tremendous profits accruing to the com- 
pany in “good” times, (which profits had the 
effect of making even “ watered” stock highly 
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marketable); and therefore, the men had 
infinitely less chance to make provision 
against future emergency than had the col- 
lectors of dividends; 

Considering the fact that the Conciliation 
Board has not been given access to such 
information regarding the financial condition 
of the company as would enable it to say 
with any reasonable degree of certainty what 
the actual earnings of the company have 
been, the manner in which earnings have been 


disbursed, etc. I do suggest that there should 
be no reduction in the wages of the men, and 
no change in their working conditions. And 
these considerations apart, I would suggest 
that until the wages of money—either in the 
form of dividends or interest—be decreased, 
there should be absolutely no question of a 
decrease in the wages of the company’s em- 
ployees. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. Lyte Tevrorp. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


Ff IVE new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, September, 
1933, page 897 and in previous issues; and 
the fifth report of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from October 1, 
1930, to September 30, 1933, was issued as a 
supplement to the issue of December, 1933. 

The Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 
between the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its 
original purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continuance 
of the war. It has power to determine all 
differences arising between the railway com- 
panies and members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods, “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements, having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following 
railway brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 420—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


The employees claimed that under estab- 
lished rules and practices, three brakemen 
should be assigned to a mixed train in 
Northern Ontario, running 70 miles each way 
on the main line; and also to all other mixed 
trains assigned to run over fifty miles on the 


main line. They asked the Railway to 
appoint a third brakeman on the ground that 
the rule in the Schedule of June 1, 1914, 
contained the provision: “Way-freight trains 

.. will have at least three brakemen on runs 
of 50 miles or over.” The Railway declined 
to appoint the third brakeman, as requested, 
on the grounds that the rule requiring three 
brakemen applied to way-freight trains only, 
and did not apply to mixed trains; and that 
the appointment was not justified on the 
basis of work performed, established practices, 
or schedule rules. Further, it was claimed 
that in all mixed train assignments it was the 
privilege of the railway to decide whether two 
or three brakemen should be used. 

The Board found that the Schedule of Rules 
governing the service of conductors and train- 
men did not require the assignment of three 
brakemen on mixed train service. The claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 421—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locmotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 


An engineman and a fireman were ordered 
for a “turn-around” trip from Moncton to 
Springhill Junction (65 miles). On arrival at 
Moncton round house they were required to 
take a relief engine for a train for Halifax 
which had broken down at a point 21 miles 
distant, and while en route the engineer 
received a message from the Superintendent 
instructing him to return the disabled engine 
to Moncton from the point of the breakdown. 
The two employees submitted time tickets 
claiming 458 miles, whereas they only received 
110 miles, making a difference of 348 miles, 
for which they claimed compensation. Their 
claim was based on Article 40, clause F of 
the Engineers’ Schedule and Article 40 clause 
G of the Firemen’s Schedule which read: 
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“Men assigned to regular runs will be entitled 
to any engine placed on the run; except in 
ease of engine failure when they will follow 
their engine to terminal.” 

The Railway stated that the crew had been 
paid for 100 miles road time under Article 7, 
clause A of the schedules, plus 10 miles initial 
and final terminal “arbitraries.’ The Railway 
contended further that while the schedule pro- 
vided as quoted above, no provision was made 
for penalty payments where that rule was not 
observed. 

Under the circumstances of the case the 
claim of the employees was sustained by the 
Board. 


Case No. 422—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose as to the method of paying 
crews on inter-divisional runs for work done 
at intermediate terminals. This question 
involved the interpretation of Rule 9, Clause 
(a) of the Conductors’ Schedule and of Rule 
12, Clause (a) of the Trainmen’s Schedule. 
The employees’ representatives submitted that 
those rules provided for terminal payments 
(in addition to pay for the trip) for all 
switching operations made at terminal points, 
and that there were no restrictions as to the 
nature of the switching operations to be paid 
for at such points. The contention of the 
Railways was largely based on the decisions 
of the Board in Case No. 402 (Lasour Gazerte, 
November, 1932, page 1163). In that case the 
Board had considered that certain services 
rendered by a passenger train crew did not 
constitute switching, as claimed by the 
employees. 

In the present, case the Board decided that 
they were not in a position to deal with the 
application of schedule interpretations except 
in specific cases in which the principles 
involved and in dispute were clearly 
demonstrated under the conditions applicable 
to them. 


Case No. 423—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


On February 1, 1933, the company reduced 
the number of yard shifts employed in 
Allendale Yard, road crews being called on to 
perform service previously performed by 
yardmen. The employees contended that this 
was contrary to Article 140 of the current 
schedule which reads in part as follows:— 

“Switching, transfer and industrial work, 
wholly within the recognized switching limits, 
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will, at points where yardmen are employed, 
be considered as service to which yardmen 
are entitled, but this is not intended to 
prevent trainmen from performing switching 
incidental to their own train or assignment.” 

In the present case, way-freight and mixed 
train crews were required to perform yard and 
industrial switching previously done by the 
yard assignment, and the employees claimed 
that the effectiveness of the above rule would 
be destroyed if it were to be interpreted so 
as to permit such a practice. They con- 
tended, first that the Company should not 
be permitted to reduce yard crews; and 
second, that if they do so and require road- 
men to preform regular yard service, the road 
crews should be paid a minimum day at yard 
rates and conditions. 

The Company pointed to the serious decline 
of traffic, which forbade the continuance of 
one of the yard shifts. They contended that 
Article 140 (above quoted) permitted the 
practice of requiring trainmen to perform 
switching incidental to their own train or 
assignment at points where yardmen are 
employed, and that consequently the road 
trainmen in question were not performing 
work to which yardmen were exclusively 
entitled. The Company claimed further that 
their right to change assignments according 
to changes of conditions was well recognized, 
provided the new assignments were not 
incompatible with schedule rules. 

It developed at the hearing that train crews 
were required to perform industrial switching 
that was not incidental to their respective 
trains; and the Board decided that, in view 
of the evidence, road crews should not be 
required to perform service at Allendale to 
which yardmen are entitled under Article 140. 


Case No. 424—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


An extra train, pushing a snow plough, was 
run from Belmont to Brandon, a distance of 
42 miles, without a train crew, the assistant 
superintendent taking charge. The employees 
stated that two train crews requested to be 
allowed to handle the plough extra, but were 
refused; and they claimed payment for 100 
miles for each member of one of the available 
crews. The Company detailed the circum- 
stances under which the assistant superin- 
tendent had taken charge, and contended that 
the employees’ claim was not in accordance 
with the schedule, as the conductor on whose 
behalf the claim was made was on an assigned 
run, and actually went out on his run six 
hours after the plough extra left Belmont; 
moreover, this conductor was paid the full 
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monthly guarantee for his assigned run during 
that month. 

It developed at the hearing that the assign- 
ment in which the conductor and his crew 
were engaged involved the payment of a 
premium, and that even if the crew had been 
called on the occasion in question the earnings 


of the employees for the month would not 
have been increased over the amounts actually 
paid to them. 

The Board decided that the agreement 
required that a snow plough extra out of a 
terminal under such conditions as stated in 
this case should have a train crew. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1933 


J ‘HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for December, 1933, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 











Number of | Time loss 
Date ee employ: es|in working 
of ausputes | involved days 
Decl 19334) 14 4,098 49,653 
*Nov., 1933.. ' 20 3,974 49, 543 
Dec., 1932.. 12 2,854 9,146 


ete I la a AN TBE ey io TOR i te CI a! Waa 
* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for December was substantially lower than 
that shown for November. The number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred, 
however, showed very little change due largely 
to the expansion during December of the 
disputes involving pulpwood «cutters in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, and to a strike 
of woollen factory workers in Hespeler, Ont., 
in which 700 workers were involved for a 
time loss of 10,000 man working days. As 
’ compared with December, 1932, the number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded was. slightly 
larger, while the number of workers involved 
was almost twice as great and the time loss 
over five times that recorded for the same 
month last year. 


Seven disputes, involving 2,994 workers, 
were carried over from November, and seven 
disputes commenced during December. Of 
these fourteen disputes, thirteen terminated 
during the month, six being in favour of the 
employers involved, three in favour of the 
workers concerned, compromise settlements 
being reached in three cases, while the result 
of one dispute is recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of December, therefore, there was 
one dispute in progress recorded as a strike or 
lockout, namely: boys’ clothing — factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 15, 1932, one employer; and compositors, 
Winnipeg, Man. March 138, 1933, one 
employer. The dispute of motion picture 
projectionists employed by one firm in 
Winnipeg, Man. commencing February 28, 
1932, and carried in this list for some months, 
was called off by the union by the end of the 
year. 

A dispute involving pulpwood cutters at 
Stave Falls, B.C., about December 20, 
demanding an increase in wages was reported 
in the press, but particulars had not been 
received in time for this issue. 

A strike involving fifteen workers in a 
chemical establishment in Toronto, Ont., for 
about two weeks early in December, an 
increase in wages being secured, has been 
reported in the press. Detailed information 
as to the dispute has not yet been received. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence for which work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
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in the record, as no relation of employer and 


employee is involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Puutewoop Curters, THUNDER Bay District, 
Ont.—On December 15, as the result of a 
conference called by the Mayor of Port 
Arthur, a settlement was reached in this 
dispute, which commenced on November 1 
and jnvolved pulpwood cutters, tie cutters, 
etc. An agreement was signed betwen those 
operators who were members of the employers’ 
association and representatives of the workers, 
providing for the terms discussed in November, 
namely $35 per month and board for men 
not on piece rates, chiefly teamsters, for piece 
workers, $3.50 per double cord, with a charge 
of 75 cents per day for board, and recognition 
of camp committees. The operators who were 
not members of the employers’ association 
offered substantially the same rates of pay 
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except the monthly rate of $35, maintaining 
a minimum of $26 per month for men with 
little experience. Work was resumed gener- 
ally on December 18. The terms of the 
agreement appear elsewhere in this issue. A 
number of the strikers arrested on charges 
of assault, unlawful assembly and riding on 
trains withcut paying fares were convicted 
and sentenced, being fined or imprisoned, 
some to be deported on the expiration of 
their sentences. 

Putpwoop Cutters, CoCcHRANE (DISTRICT, 
Ont—A number of the employees in the 
camps of one company ceased work on Novem- 
ber 13 demanding that monthly rates of pay 
be increased from $20-$30 to a flat rate of 
$35, that hours be reduced from ten per day 
to nine, that piece rates be increased from 2% 
cents and up per sixteen foot log to five cents 
straight, that board be reduced from 90 cents 
per day to 75 cents and that camp conditions 
be improved. The employer offered a scale of 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1933* , 


Ce ee eee De ee ea 
ee 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 








Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to December, 1933 


LoGGInc— 
Loggers, Thunder Bay District, 


Vit ets eee! thrid Ras Soe a ae 1,500 


Pulpwood cutters, Cochrane Dis- 


t00) Onta oar: eeeee 500 


Pulpwood cutters, Saguenay Dis- 


tricte kG 45 


Pulpwood cutters, Rouyn Dis- 


trict, P.Q 800 


ed 


MANUFACTU RING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 


<5 8 \e Use (ete: iss) |S! is. 9.0) 6 18! 44 (6) 70) oe Te, 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Boys’ clothing factory work- 


ers, Toronto, Ont 134 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
’ Unrinities— 
Other— 
Cold Storage plant workers, 
Winnipes Wea Mok. oso s tains cues 


6, 000 


45 


9, 600 


3,000 


135 


18,000 |Commenced Nov. 1, 1933, for increase in wages and 


reduction in board; terminated Dec. 15, 1933; 
compromise. 


Commenced Nov. 13, 1933; for increase in wages, 
reduction in hours and board and recognition of 
camp committees; terminated Dec. 15, 1933; 
compromise. 


Commenced Nov. 27, 1933; for increase in wages; 
terminated Dec. 1, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Nov. 27, 1933; for increase in wages 
and improved working conditions; terminated 
Dee. 15, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Nov. 27, 1933; against discharge of 
worker and for restoration of bonus; terminated 
Dec. 4, 1933; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Nov. 3, 1933; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced Nov. 29, 1933; for increase in wages 
and recognition of shop committee and against 
discharge of workers; terminated Dec. 18, 1933; 
in favour of employer. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day in which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DEDEMBER, 1933—Concluded 


Number| Time 
Industry, oO loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1933 


Loacinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Timmins Dis- 
CEICE, ONG ovis ey ere bale tee 140 


Minine, Non-FrerRous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal Miners, Nacmine, Alta.. 127 381 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen factory workers, Hes- 
peler, Onbs. be snags ic oie ele ae ce 700 


Shirt and overall factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 65 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
PRCUSUACG ONGM Ee cca a eile 50 


TRADE— 
Retail— 
Teamsters, Winnipeg, Man.... 9 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Teamsters, Ottawa, Ont....... 13 


10, 000 


2,000 |Commenced Dec. 4, 1933; for increase in wages and 


reduction in board; terminated Dec. 20, 1933; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Dec. 4, 1933; against discharge of 
worker; terminated Dec. 5, 1933; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced Dec. 1, 1933; against change in work- 
ing conditions and for increase in wages; termin- 
ated Dec. 31, 1933; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Dec. 4, 1933; against decrease in 
wages; terminated Dec. 4, 1933; in favour of 
workers. 


400 |Commenced Dec. 1, 1933; for increase in wages and 


reduction in hours; terminated Dec. 11, 1933; in 
favour of employer. 


36 |Commenced Dec. 8, 1933; for increase in wages and 


recognition of union; terminated Dec. 12, 1933; 
compromise. 


Commenced Dec. 20, 1933; for increase in piece 
rates; terminated Dec. 20, 1933; indefinite. 





$26 to $35 with board for monthly men, 
three cents to five cents per stick according to 
timber conditions, reducing the rate for board 
to 75 cents per day and agreeing to remedy 
grievances as to camp conditions. A number 
of the strikers, about 250, were reported to 
have resumed work on these terms within a 
few days. Between 350 and 1,500 employees 
were reported to be involved, but apparently 
many did. not cease work and the strikers 
picketed the camps and roads. A settlement 
was reached at the middle of December, the 
monthly rate being set at $28 to $35° with 
board, ten hours per day, the rate per single 
cord being raised from $1.35 to $1.50, and the 
rates per stick ranging from three cents to five 
cents, board being reduced to 75 cents per day. 
The company also agreed to recognize camp 
committees. 

PuLpwoop Curters, SAGUENAY District, P.Q. 
—Approximately forty-five employees out of 
500 ceased work on November 27, demanding 
an increase in the rates per cord and, being 
refused, left the vicinity within a few days. 


PuLtPwoop Curters, Rourn, P.Q.—Approxi- 
mately 800 out of 2,000 employees ceased work 
on November 27 demanding increases in 
wages, monthly rates and piece rates, and im- 
provements in camp conditions. The camps 
and roads were picketed and a number of 
pickets were arrested and charged with rioting, 
unlawful assembly and sedition. Some were 
committed for trial while others were con- 
victed and given suspended sentences. The 
provincial government ordered an investiga- 
tion as to wages and camp conditions. Work 
was resumed on December 16 on the same 
conditions as prior to the strike. 

Bakery EMPLOYEES, WINNIPEG, Man.—As 
stated in the December issue of the LaBour 
GazettE, this dispute called by the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union, was terminated 
early in December. The six bakers, drivers, 
etc., who had ceased work on November 27 
demanding the reinstatement of one worker 
and the restoration of the free supply of two 
loaves of bread per day, returned on Decem- 
ber 5, their demands having been conceded by 
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the employer. It was also agreed that in 
future work would be shared instead of staff 
being reduced and that union members only 
would be employed. 


‘Corp Storage PLANT WoRrRKERS, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—This dispute was called off by the 
union on December 19, those strikers who had 
not already resumed work being replaced by 
the employer. Working conditions were un- 
changed, the plant continuing to operate as 
prior to November 29, when nine employees 
ceased work demanding a minimum rate of 40 
cents per hour, recognition of a shop com- 
mittee and the reinstatement of five workers 
who, it was alleged, had been discharged be- 
cause of iheir membership in the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union. 


PuLtpwoop Cutters, TIMMINS, ONT.—Seven- 
ty-five pulpwood cutters employed by one 
firm operating in the vicinity of Timmins, 
Ont., ceased work on December 3, demanding 
an increase in wages, with board, from $26 
per month and up, to a minimum of $35. 
On December 11, however, the number on 
strike arose to 140, 65 others having also 
ceased work. The dispute is recorded as ter- 
minated by December 15, the strikers having 
returned to work or been replaced at a rate of 
$35 per month. 


Coat Miners, Nacming, Atta—DMiners em- 
ployed in one colliery at Nacmine, Alta., 
ceased work on December 4, demanding the 
reinstatement of one worker who had been 
discharged for failure to follow instructions re 
timbering. The employer had stated that the 
worker in question could return on giving his 
promise to obey the mine official’s instruc- 
tions in future, and after two days the strikers 
resumed work, the discharged miner being re- 
instated on giving the required promise. 


WOOLLEN Factory WorKERS, HEsPELER, ONT. 
—Weavers, twenty-eight in number, ceased 
work on December 1, as a result of changes 
in working conditions alleged to reduce earn- 
ings on piece work. By December 7, spinners 
and others ceased work, demanding wage in- 
creases, a reduction in hours, recognition of 
union, the Textile Workers’ Union of Canada. 
The establishment was picketed and was closed 
down by the management, this being declared 
by the union to be a lockout. In negotiations 
for a settlement the company offered increased 
wages for the night shift and some improve- 
ments in conditions, refusing union recogni- 
tion. These terms were not accepted but on 
December 19, the factory was reopened. From 
time to time employees resumed work, five 
hundred having returned by December 27. At 
the end of the year the strike was declared 


terminated. A number of the pickets were 
arrested on charges of obstruction, unlawful 
assembly, etc., and were remanded for trial. 


Suint & Overatt Factory Workers, WIN- 
NIPEG, MAn.—Sixty-five workers employed by 
one firm engaged in the manufacture of shirts 
and overalls ceased work on December 4, pro- 
testing against a new method of operation im- 
posed by the employer on one section of the 
shirt factory which, it was alleged, would re- 
duce the earnings of the ten workers in that 
section by fifteen per cent. The shop com- 
mittee, composed of members of the Indus- 
trial Union of Needle Trades Workers, nego- 
tiated with the employer with the result that 
work was resumed in a few hours under the 
conditions prior to the dispute. 


FURNITURE Factory WorKERS, NEUSTADT, 
OntT.—Claiming that their employer was pay- 
ing lower rates than in other furniture fac- 
tories, some fifty members of the Chesterfield 
and Furniture Workers’ Industrial Union em- 
ployed in one furniture factory in Neustadt, 
Ont., ceased work on December 1. The em- 
ployer stated that wages in the factory ranged 
from 20 cents to 37 cents per hour for mar- 
ried men, on a fifty-five hour week basis, and 
that during discussions prior to the walkout 
he had offered rates twelve per cent higher 
than those in force. The employees, however, 
refused to accept this offer and ceased work, 
demanding an increase of thirty per cent in 
wages and a reduction in hours to forty-four 
per week. Pickets were placed about the es- 
tablishment and negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned were held 
from time to time without any agreement 
being reached. On December 11, most of the 
strikers returned to work on the terms offered, 
the employer refusing, however, to re-employ 
certain of the leaders in the strike. 


TEAMSTERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—Demanding 
an hourly rate of 35 cents and recognition of 
the Lumber and Fuel Workers’ Industrial 
Union, nine teamsters employed by one fuel 
dealer ceased work on December 8. The 
strikers returned on December 13 without se- 
curing recognition of the union but claim to 
have reached a verbal agreement with the 
management for a rate of 35 cents per hour. 
Two pickets arrested in connection with a 
disturbance outside the plant on December 11 
were remanded for trial. 


TEAMSTERS, Ottawa, ONnT.—A number of 
teamsters employed by the municipality in 
removing snow from the streets ceased work 
on December 20, demanding an increase in 
the rate per load. The dispute was referred 
to the Board of Control and in the meantime 
the teamsters were replaced by trucks. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1933, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 19382. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 26 and 6 were still in effect 
from the previous month, making a total of 
32 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 6,700 workers with a time loss of 
44,000 working days for the month. 

Of the 26 disputes beginning in November, 
5 were over demands for increases in wages, 
5 over proposed reductions in wages, 6 over 
other wages questions, 5 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 3 over other questions as 
to working arrangements, one over a question 


The first of three articles on railroad labour 
in the United States appears in the December 
issue of the Monthly Labour Review. It 
discusses trends affecting all employees of 
class 1 railroads, 1916 to 1933. Revenue traffic 
in terms of index numbers based on 1926 
was 84-4 in 1916, 52-0 in 1932, 46-8 in March, 
1933, and 60°3 in July, 1933. The index 
numbers of total man-hours were 114-8 in 
1916; 50-5 in 19382, 46-7 in March, 1933, and 
49-8 in July, 1933. During the rapid decline 
of traffic, the work required for maintaining 
traffic facilities prevented a decrease in 
employment equal to the decrease in traffic, 
although technological changes reduced the 
amount of work required. With the upturn 
in amount of traffic, a comparatively small 
increase in employment is required. 


of trade union principle, and one over other 
questions. Settlements were reached in 23 
disputes, of which 5 were in favour of workers, 
7 in favour of employers and 11 were settled 
by compromise. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
October was 95 and 116 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 128,251, and the time loss for the 
month 3,619,116 working days. 

A strike of 12,000 cotton pickers at Bakers- 
field, California, was in effect from October 10 
to October 30, when it was settled by con- 
ciliation by federal government officials and 
an increase in wage rates was conceded. 


A strike of 10,000 textile workers in several 
towns in Georgia, which also involved 15,000 
workers indirectly, was in progress from 
October 22 to November 1, when it was 
referred to the National Textile Industrial 
Relations Board. 

A strike involving 27,000 delivery and local 
transportation workers at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, was in effect from December 22 to 
December 24, in protest against the refusal 
of certain employers to abide by the decisions 
of the National Labour Board. The general 
strike was officially called off December 24, 
on the advice of the national president of the 
union, but four of the nine local unions 
concerned remained on strike to secure the 
adjustment of certain grievances for their own 
union members. 


Industrial hygiene was the subject of four 
sectional meetings of the American Public 
Health Association convention at Indianapolis 
in October. Problems connected with the 
development of silicosis among workers sub- 
jected to exposure to silica dust were given 
special attention, this disease being of wide- 
spread interest at the present time from the 
standpoint both of its seriousness and of its 
importance in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation. Other subjects discussed at these 
meetings included industrial dermatoses; 
poisoning by petroleum distillates; cyanide 
poisoning; effects of exposure to carbon 
tetrachloride, particularly its effects upon the 
eyes; pulmonary asbestosis; and a new X-ray 
mass procedure for the discovery of early 
tuberculosis in industry. 
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ARBITRATION OF LABOUR DISPUTES IN NEW ZEALAND 


ders T legislation modifying the system 
of compulsory arbitration of labour dis- 
putes in New Zealand forms the subject of a 
study in the International Labour Review, 
Geneva, for November, 1933. The original 
legislation enacted in 1894, with later changes, 
was outlined in the Lasour GazertEe, March, 
1928, page 279. For nearly forty years the 
Arbitration Court had provided a detailed 
determination of minimum wages and con- 
ditions of labour in important sections 
of New Zealand industry and set standards to 
which the remaining sections tended, in vary- 
ing degrees, to conform. The awards of the 
Court, which were binding on the parties 
concerned, were made in most cases for a 
term of three years. There was no provision 
for changes in wage rates during the currency 
of an award in a time of falling prices, and, 
with the exception of rates fixed by expiring 
awards, no reduction could be effected with- 
out special legislative action. The campaign 
for lower wages took the form in consequence 
of a demand on the part of farmers and em- 
ployers for sweeping amendments to the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


“The demand for wage reduction was met 
early in 1931 by the incorporation in the 
Finance Act, 1931, No. 1 (Part I of which 
reduced by 10 per cent the salaries, wages, 
etc., of persons employed in the public ser- 
vice), of a section (Part II) empowering the 
Arbitration Court at any time up to the end 
of 1932 to amend by general order the pro- 
visions of existing awards or industrial agree- 
ments relating to rates of wages. The court 
was required to take into account the econ- 
omic and financial conditions affecting trade 
and industry in the Dominion. In pursuance 
of this legislation, the Court, on May 29, 1931, 
issued a general order reducing the rates of 
remuneration fixed by awards and agreements 
by 10 per cent.” 


Further changes in the arbitration system 
resulted from the enactment of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 
1932. This Act repealed the fundamental 
provision of the principal Act, which stipu- 
lated that in the event of a dispute not being 
completely settled by agreement in the Con- 
ciliation Council it must be referred to the 
Court for settlement; and in place of the 
compulsory section the new Act provided for 
reference to the Court only with the consent 
of both parties to a dispute (an exception is, 
however, made in the case of female workers). 
The reference of disputes to Conciliation 
Councils remains compulsory in all cases 


where an individual union or association of 
unions of workers registered under the Act 
files a citation for such a hearing, or where 
a citation is filed by the employer or em- 
ployers of workers registered under the Act. 
Where a settlement of a dispute is arrived 
at by the Conciliation Council, the terms 
agreed on, signed by all the assessors, are 
filed with the Clerk of Awards and operate 
as an industrial agreement binding on all the 
parties. Similarly, if a specified majority of 
assessors representative of both parties agree 
to refer the dispute to the Court, the latter 
may make an award binding on the parties. 
If no settlement is reached and the parties 
cannot agree to refer the dispute to the Court, 
they are left to their own devices (with the 
exception noted above in the case of female 
workers). 

The writer sees signs that “the recent legis- 
lation, which forces the trade unions to de- 
pend on their own strength instead of on the 
protection of a judicial body, is hkely to have 
important consequences on the development 
of trade unionism.” He anticipates further 
that “the measures thus taken to increase 
the bargaining strength of the trade unions 
may lead at first to more frequent and severe 
industrial disputes when business activity re- 
vives, but in the long run they may facilitate 
the peaceful negotiation of agreements.” 





The downward trend in child labour in the 
United States which has been evident for the 
past decade continued during 1932, according 
to a survey by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. In the States and cities reporting, 
50,233 children, 14 and 15 years of age, 
obtained first regular employment certificates 
and left school to go to work. In comparable 
areas, the number of certificates issued in 1932 
was 62 per cent less than in 1929 and 26 per 
cent less than in 1931, showing that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult for children to 
find employment. 





The Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation at their annual convention on 
December 28, considered the question of 
establishing a province-wide sickness insurance 
system. In Toronto the Federation now has 
an arrangement whereby each employed 
teacher pays $7 into a central fund, into which 
he may dip in case of sickness over the 20-day 
sickness allowance provided by the province, 
and it is proposed to extend the Toronto 
arrangement to other parts of Ontario. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1933 


<| Roene recent activities of the Department of 

Labour of Canada are outlined in its 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1933, published early in January. 
The following Acts of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment are administered under the authority of 
the Minister of Labour :— 

Labour Department Act (R.S.C., 1927, chap. 
111), which directs that statistical and other 
information of labour interest shall be col- 
lected and published, and research conducted 
into important industrial questions; 

Conciliation and Labour Act (RS.C., 1927, 
chap. 110), which contains certain features in 
regard to conciliation and arbitration and un- 
der which the services of departmental officers 
stationed at various points in Canada are 
utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes; 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(RS.C., 1927 chap. 112), which provides for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
‘and Investigation in connection with disputes 
affecting mines and public utility industries; 

Government Annuities Act, (RS.C., 1927, 
chap. 7, as amended in 1931 by chap. 33, 21-22 
Geo. V.) which authorizes the sale of Govern- 
ment annuities; 

Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, chap. 57) under which, in co- 
operation with various provincial govern- 
ments, free. public employment offices are 
maintained in the principal industrial centres; 

Technical Education Act (RS.C., 1927, chap. 
193, as amended in 1929 by chap. 8, 19-20 
Geo. V.) which sanctions the payment of 
grants to the provinces for the purpose of 
promoting and assisting technical, vocational 
and industrial education; 

Combines Investigation Act (RS.C. 1927, 
chap. 26), which provides means for the in- 
vestigation of combines, monopolies, trusts 
and mergers which are alleged to have oper- 
ated or are likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interest of the public, whether 
consumers, producers or others; 

Old Age Pensions Act (RS.C., 1927, chap. 
156, as amended in 1931 by chap. 42, 21-22 
Geo. V), which makes provision for a Domin- 
ion-Provincial system of non-contributory 
pensions to needy persons over seventy years 
of age; 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 (21 
Geo. V, chap. 1) The Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, chap. 
58), The Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Continuance Act, 1982, (22-23 Geo. V, chap. 


13) and The Relief Act, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, 
chap. 18) which authorize the granting of aid 
for the relief of unemployment. 

Another task of the department relates to 
the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada based on a reso- 
lution of the House of Commons of 1900, and 
of The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 
1930, (20-21 Geo. V, chap. 20) which are 
designed for the protection of the workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts 
and on works aided by grants of public funds. 

The Minister of Labour is vested with ad- 
ministration of the White Phosphorous 
Matches Act, RS.C., 1927, chap. 128. There 
were no claims of alleged infractions of this 
law during the year and there is, therefore, no 
formal report of proceedings in the present 
report. 

In addition to the work involved in the ad- 
ministration of . the various statutes and 
ordinances outlined above, the Department 
of Labour is charged with certain duties 
arising out of the relations of Canada with 
the International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations. 


Labour Department Act 


The Department operates under this Act, 
which provides that, with a view to the dis- 
semination of accurate statistical and other in- 
formation relating to conditions of labour, the 
department shall “collect, digest, and publish 
in suitable form statistical and other informa- 
tion relating to the conditions of labour, shall 
institute and conduct inquiries into important 
industrial questions upon which adequate in- 
formation may not at present be available, 
and issue at least once in every month a pub- 
lication to be known as the Lasour GazErTts, 
which shall contain information regarding con- 
ditions of the labour market and kindred sub- 
jects, and shall be distributed or procurable in 
accordance with terms and conditions in that 
behalf prescribed by the’ Minister. 

In accordance with this provision, statistical 
and other information relating to labour con- 
ditions has been collected and analyzed by the 
department since its establishment in 1900 and 
published in the LaBour Gazerte. In addition 
to the monthly publication of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, which was one of the original func- 
tions of the department, comprehensive annual 
reports on Labour Organization in Canada, 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada, and Co-operative Asso- 
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ciations in Canada are compiled and published 
by its Labour Intelligence Branch. The de- 
partment also issues annually a report on 
Labour Legislation in Canada, containing the 
text of the labour laws enacted by the Par- 
liament of Canada and by the provincial legis- 
latures. A complete reference library on 
labour and kindred subjects is maintained by 
the department, and serves as a centre for its 
research activities. 

Statistical data regarding employment are 
collected and compiled by the Employment 
Service Branch in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act. 

Statistical and other information as to 
strikes and lockouts, changes in prices and the 
cost of living, wages and hours of labour, in- 
dustrial agreements and industrial accidents is 
collected and compiled by the Statistical 
Branch of the department and published in 
the Lasour GaAzerTs, or in special supplements 
thereto. The information as to wages is used 
also in connection with the administration of 
the Fair Wages Policy in Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts, and for the determination of 
wages for certain classes of Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees on prevailing rates under 
the Civil Service Act, data being furnished to 
the various departments for this purpose as 
required. The information collected and com- 
piled is further used in connection with the 
settlement of industrial disputes and negotia- 
tions for agreements as to wages and working 
conditions, not only by conciliation officers of 
the department and Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, but also by employers 
and employees who secure on request, regular- 
ly or from time to time, special compilations 
for this purpose. The department also re- 
ceives numerous requests for such information 
from persons interested in the establishment 
or development of industries and those en- 
gaged in the study of labour and social prob- 
lems. 


Conciliation and Labour Act 


During’ the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1933, the services of the Department of La- 
bour were utilized in connection with the ad- 
justment of a number of labour disputes. In 
some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred, and in others cessation of 
work appeared to be imminent, or there was 
difficulty in carrying on negotiations in con- 
nection with wages and working conditions. 
The proceedings were under the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, chap. 110, 
R.S.C. 1927, which empowers the minister to 


inquire into the causes and circumstances of 
a dispute, to take such steps as seem expedient 
for the purpose of bringing the parties to- 
gether, and to appoint a conciliator or an 
arbitrator when requested by the parties con- 
cerned. In some disputes occurring in indus- 
tries coming within the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, 
mines and public utilities, preliminary in- 
quiries by officers of the department resulted 
in the settlement of the matters in dispute 
without the necessity of the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under that statute. 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Halifax. The territory of the 
officer resident in Vancouver comprises the 
three western provinces. The Winnipeg of- 
ficer’s territory is the province of Manitoba. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec. The territory of the officer residing 
in Halifax includes the three Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 


These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

The report contains a list of the more im- 
portant cases in connection with which media- 
tion was provided by the Department during 
the year. (A similar list was published in the 
Lasour GazeTtn, May, 1983, page 495; No- 
vember, 1932, page 1158.) 


Fair Wages Policy 


The report gives full information as to the 
provisions for the payment of fair wages in 
connection with work under government con- 
tracts. (Similar information is given each 
month in the Lasour GazeTrs.) The Fair 
Wages policy was originally based on a reso- 
lution adopted by the House of Commons in 
1900, and amended in 1922, and on the “ Pair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930 ” 
(Lasour Gazerts, April, 1930, page 383). This 
Act provides for the observance of current 
rates of wages and contains the proviso that 
in all cases the wages to be paid shall be 
“such as are fair and reasonable” and, fur- 
ther, that the working hours shall not exceed 
eight a day, except in special cases as the 
Governor in Council may otherwise provide, 
or in cases of emergency. 
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The administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government has been in the hands of 
the Department of Labour since its inception 
in 1900. In the case of all proposed Dominion 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, the depart- 
ments of the Government which are cancerned 
therewith are required to indicate to the De- 
partment of Labour the nature, locality and 
estimated cost of the proposed works, and the 
classes of labour which will be required in 
their execution. The Department of Labour 
thereupon prepares and furnishes in each case, 
for insertion in the specification for the pro- 
posed work on which tenders are to be taken, 
a schedule setting forth the rates of wages 
which are applicable under The Fair Wages 
and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930, for the various 
classes of workmen employed. In exceptional 
cases a general fair wages clause is sanctioned 
by the Department of Labour for insertion in 
the contract in place of a fair wages schedule. 
The text of the general fair wages clause re- 
ferred to appears from time to time in the 
Lasour GazeTtTe, together with certain other 
clauses for the protection of the workmen 
employed, which are inserted in all contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition work. 

The text of the fair wages clause and other 

labour conditions which are applicable to the 
particular Government contracts mentioned 
above as coming under the labour: conditions 
marked “B” in the Order in Council of April, 
1924 (interior fittings, postal stores, etc.), is 
also published in the Lavour Gazerrs. 
' The departments of the Government con- 
cerned are further required to furnish monthly 
to the Department of Labour returns show- 
ing the nature of all contracts entered into 
' during the preceding month to which the la- 
bour conditions supplied by the Department 
of Labour were applicable, together with the 
names and addresses of the contractors, the 
\dates and amounts of the contracts, and the 
texts of the fair wages schedules and labour 
conditions inserted in such contracts, which 
information is then published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in its official monthly journal, 
ithe Lasour Gazerrn. 

Since the inception of the Fair Wages Policy 
in 1900, fair wages officers have been em- 
ployed by the Department of Labour to pte- 
pare fair wages schedules as required and to 
assist in the adjustment of complaints and 
disputes arising from time to time as the 
proper wages rates and labour conditions ob- 
servable under the terms of Government con- 
tracts. 

As in previous years, a number of com- 
plaints were received of alleged non-com- 


phiance with the labour conditions of Govern- 
ment contracts and also of contracts aided by 
Dominion public funds. The Department of 
Labour investigated these complaints in all 
cases and, when they were found to be justi- 
fied, the contractors were required to make 
proper settlement with the workmen con- 
cerned. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The present report contains the 26th annual 
report of the Registrar of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, covering the proceed- 
ings under the Act during the period covered. 

Applications for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation received 
during 1932-33 numbered thirteen; nineteen 
disputes, however, figure in the record, pro- 
ceedings having been continued over from the 
preceding fiscal year in six cases. Over 46,400 
employees were directly concerned in these 
disputes, which were distributed amongst 
different industries as follows: coal mining, 
two; steam railways, four; street and electric 
railways, five; motor busses, one; shipping, 
two; telephones, one; light and power, three; 
and disputes not falling clearly within the 
direct scope of the statute, one. Ten boards 
were established. No interruption of work oc- 
curred following the award of a Board of Con- 
ciation and Investigation. 


Applications under the terms of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act from its 
inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 
1933, numbered 785. ‘Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were established in 525 
cases, leaving 260 disputes which were either 
settled by agencies other than those provided 
by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
or in which it was found that the machinery 
of the statute could not be utilized. In only 
thirty-eight cases was the cessation of work 
which threatened not averted, or the strike 
which had been already entered upon not 
ended. 

The final section of this chapter of the re- 
port gives an outline of various prosecution 
proceedings under the Act during the year. 


Government Annuities Act 


The report records that, notwithstanding the 
serious effect of depressed financial and un- 
employment conditions on practically all other 
forms of investment the volume of business 
transacted during the fiscal year compared 
favourably with that attained during previous 
fiscal years, when conditions were much better. 

From September 1, 1908, the date of the 
inception of: the Annuities Branch, up to and 
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- inclusive of March 31, 1938, the total number 


of annuity contracts issued was 16,394. Of 
these contracts, 1,994 have been cancelled, 
leaving in force on March 31, 1933, 14,400 con- 
tracts. The total amount of purchase money 
received during the same period was $36,214,- 
050.67. 


-===ptring the fiscal year ending March 31, 


1933, 573 immediate annuities and 802 deferred 
annuities, a total of 1,375 were contracted for, 
the average amount of annuity under the im- 
mediate contracts being $346. 

The number of annuities in force on March 
31, 1933, was as follows: Immediate, 5,824; 
Deferred, 8,576; a total of 14,400. The total 
amount of Immediate Annuities purchased was 
$2,435,272, an average of $418 per contract. 

The purpose of the Government Annuities 
Act is to encourage and aid the people of 
Canada in the formation of habits of thrift, so 
that provision may be made for old age, and 
the Canadian Government Annuities system 
was designed with this object in view. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 19383, was 
the fifteenth in which the Employment Ser- 
vice Branch ,set up under the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, co-operated with 
the provincial Governments to maintain the 
Employment Service of Canada. The primary 
function of the Employment Service Branch 
is administrative—that of administering the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (chap- 
ter 57, R.S.C. 1927). This Act empowers the 
Minister of Labour. 

(a) to aid and encourage the organization 
and co-ordination of employment offices 
and to promote uniformity of methods 
among them ; 
to establish one or more clearing houses 
for the interchange of information be- 
tween employment offices concerning 
the transfer of labour and other matters; 

(c) to compile and distribute information 

received from employment offices, and 
from other sources, regarding prevailing 
conditions of employment. 
{The Department of Labour does not itself 
éperate any public employment offices, but, 
through the device of paying subventions to 


(b) 


‘the provinces, as provided in the Act, en- 


couragement is given to the Governments of 
the several provinces to operate such offices 
on a uniform basis. In view of the close co- 
ordination of effort which is attained, the em- 
ployment offices of the several provinces and 
the federal clearing houses, though each unit 


Sane its individual identity, are commonly 


considered as a single organization known as 


“The Employment Service of Canada.” The 
amount of $150,000 distributed amongst the 
provinces enabled a repayment to them of 
30-7 per centum of their gross expenditures in 
this field, this being slightly more than was 
paid by the Dominion in the previous year, 
due to economies effected by the provinces. 
Every office of the Employment Service offers 
facilities for both men and women who are 
seeking work in any occupation, and for em- 
ployers seeking any sort of help. Obviously, 
it is neither practicable nor advisable to 
segregate the various functions of the offices 
at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be 
served is of sufficient magnitude, such division 
of functions is made, and men’s and women’s 
skilled and unskilled, farm, factory and domes- 
tic, etc., divisions are separately operated. 
In Western Canada, where seasonal workers, 


‘such as farm labourers, are regularly hired in 


large numbers, it is customary to operate 
temporary offices at some of the smaller cen- 
tres in the busy season. A list of the centres 
where offices are conducted is given in the re- 
port. One of the more important phases of 


the administration of the Employment Service 
| Branch is that of specialized employment work 
‘on behalf of handicapped veterans of the late 
| war. 


Statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and com- 
piled by the Employment Service Branch and 
published in the Lasour Gazurrp. These sta- 
tistics are of two classes: (a) administrative 
statistics, showing the work performed by the 
employment. offices, based on daily reports re- 
ceived from them; and (b) statistics based on 
monthly reports on unemployment, received 
from local trade unions. In addition, the 
Lasour GazeTre publishes each month index 
numbers of employment in industry and re- 
ports on building permits issued, which are 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, in accordance with the Statistics Act. 


From reports received from local trade 
unions, a figure is compiled monthly showing 
the percentage of the membership covered 
which is unemployed on the last day of the 
month. These statistics, as carried in the 
Lapour GazeTrs, are worked out in consider- 
able detail, being published in such form that 
each province as a whole, each industry as a 
whole, and each main division of each indus- 
try, for the whole of Canada, are shown 
separately. 

The Department of Labour continued the 
arrangements of the previous year with the 
transportation companies to secure a special 
reduced transportation rate for persons pro- 
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ceeding to unemployment relief works, whether 
federal or provincial. As the persons selected 
to proceed to these camps were in all in- 
stances in indigent circumstances, transporta- 
tion costs were paid to the railways by the 
Governments. The special requisitions re- 
quired for this transportation, where men 
were travelling to camps operated by the De- 
partment of the Interior or the provincial 
Governments ‘or to farm work on a relief basis, 
were issued only through the Employment 
Service, and during the winter of 1932-33 to 
March 31, 21,388 men were moved on these 
requisitions. 


Technical Education Act 


Under the Technical Education Act, passed 
by the Parliament of Canada, in 1919, the sum 
of ten million dollars was set apart for ex- 
penditure by the provinces on the develop- 
ment of technical education during the ten 
years ending March 31, 1929, Eight of the 
provinces were unable to earn their entire 
allotments during this period and, | in 
order to give those provinces a further Op- 
portunity to earn the balance of their appro- 
priations under the provisions of the statute, 
the Act was extended at the 1929 session of 
parliament for a term of five years. 

Ontario is the only province which had 
sarned and received its entire appropriation 
prior to March 31, 1929, but since that date 
four other provinces, namely, British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
have expended the remainder of their allot- 
ments. Under the provisions of the legislation 
passed in 1929 all other provinces have until 
March 31, 1934, to earn the balance of the 
funds to which they are entitled. 

The report contains an extended summary 
of the work carried on under the Act and the 
trend of developments in the several provinces 
during the period under review. 

The administration of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, passed by parliament at the ses- 
sion of 1931 (Lasour GazeTre, June, 1931, 
page 643), will also be in charge of the Minis- 
ter of Labour when the Act becomes effective. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The tenth annual report under this Act is 
presented in the departmental report. This 
legislation was enacted in 19923 and provides 
for the investigation of combinations in busi- 


ness and industry, alleged to have operated — 


against the public interest. The formation or 
operation of a combine as defined by the Act 
is made an indictable offence. The statute 
provides for inquiry by the registrar on ap- 
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plication by any six British subjects resident 
in Canada or on the initiative of the Minister 
of Labour or the registrar. If preliminary in- 
quiry discloses sufficient evidence to justify 
further investigation, such further investiga- 
tion may be conducted by the registrar or by 
@ commissioner specially appointed by the 
Governor in Council. Full authority is given 
to the registrar and to commissioners to ex- 
amine witnesses on oath and to require the 
production of books and other records. Prose- 
cution of combines may be instituted by the 
Attorney General of a province or by the 
Solicitor General of Canada. 

A review of the principal investigations and 
prosecutions under the Act during the past 
fiscal year is given in the report. The investi- 
gations made during the year were conducted 
by the registrar; no commissioners were ap- 
pointed and no reports were published. 

The proceedings under the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre from time to time. 
The present report describes the proceedings 
in connection with alleged combines of firms 
in (1) the Canadian basket pool; (2) British 
anthracite coal; (3) Ontario tobacco; (4) 
Western Coal; and gives particulars regarding 
other complaints received and proceedings 
under the Act in connection with other al- 
leged combines. 


Old Age Pensions 


Under this head the report outlines the pro- 

visions of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, 
which provides for a Dominion-Provincial 
system of non-contributory old age pensions 
in provinces where old age pensions legisla- 
tion has been enacted and given effect to for 
this purpose, and the present chapter is the 
seventh annual report on old age [pensions 
administration in Canada, being for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1933. 
Under the terms of the Dominion statute - 
old age pensions administration is vested in 
&@ provincial pension authority established by 
each province, while the Department of La- 
bour administers the statute for the North- 
west Territories. 

No additional provinces became eligible 
during the year to participate under the old 
age pensions scheme, and old age pensions 
continued to be paid in the provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan, and in the Northwest 
Territories. 
~ Expenditure for old age pensions in Canada 
during the fiscal year 1932-33 totalled $15,- 
375,261.49, of which amount $11,512,553.19 was 
contributed by the Dominion Government, 
there being a total of 71,705 persons in receipt 
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of old age pensions in Canada as at March 31, 
1933, compared with 67,006 pensioners on 
March 31, 1932, reflecting a net numerical in- 
crease during the year of 4,699 pensioners or 
a percentage increase of 7 per cent- 

Full statistics in connection with Old Age 
Pension administration appear from time to 
time in the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


Unemployment Relief Measures 


The report gives particulars as to the work 
carried on under the various Acts (mentioned 


earlier in this outline) which provide for the. 


relief of distress due to unemployment and 
other causes during the past four years. An 
account of these activities has already ap- 
peared in the Lasour GAZETTE (March, 1933, 
page 290 and elsewhere.) 

Under the Relief Act, 1932, the Dominion 
continued to contribute to the expenditures of 
the provinces and municipalities for direct 
relief (food, fuel, clothing, shelter, or the 
equivalent thereof), the normal arrangement 
in the case of organized municipalities being 
334 per cent contribution from the Dominion 
Government with equal contributions from the 
province and the municipalities. In the case 
of municipalities unable to carry the financial 
burden of 334 per cent contribution, the muni- 
cipal contribution was lessened on the recom- 
mendation of the province with the approval 
of the Dominion, the difference between the 
municipal contribution and the total expend- 
iture being divided equally between the Dom- 
inion and the province. In the case of un- 
organized territory, the Dominion Government 
continued to pay 50 per cent of the provincial 
expenditures for direct relief. 

In connection with the placing of families on 
the land, agreements were entered into with 
all the provinces, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, providing for a Domin- 
ion non-recoverable expenditure of one-third 
of an amount not to exceed $600 per family 
for the purpose of providing a measure of self- 
sustaining relief to families who would other- 
wise be in receipt of direct relief, the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the expenditures to be con- 
tributed by the province and the municipality 
concerned as might be decided between the 
province and the municipality. The agree- 
ments provided that the Dominion contribu- 
tion should be payable to the province pro- 
gressively as expenditures were made by the 
province and municipalities and that the total 
expenditure on behalf of any one family 
during the first year should not exceed $500 
for all purposes inclusive of subsistence and 
establishment, a minimum amount of $100 


to be withheld to provide subsistence if ne- 
cessary during the second year. 

Reports received from the provinces in re- 
gard to the number of settlers approved under 
this plan show that 1,463 families and 7,925 
individuals were placed. It should be observed 
that the above mentioned settlement repre- 
sents only the beginning of the movement, as 
agreements with the provinces cover a period 
of two years and do not expire until March 
31, 1934. 

Representations having been made to the 
Government with respect to certain munici- 
palities in Western Canada to the effect that 
they were unable to bear the cost of the relief 
of many thousands of transients who, it was 
represented, were neither residents of the 
municipalities nor of the province itself, the 
provincial authorities set up honorary com- 
missions who undertook to administer relief 
to this class of needy persons under agree- 
ments which were entered into with the four 
western provinces in November, 1932. Each 
agreement provided that the province should 
establish, under the management of the com- 
mission, camps at various leading centres 
where single homeless persons selected by the 
commission could be provided with food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter, and so far as possible em- 
ployed on useful work. It was also agreed 
that, where suitable, the single homeless per- 
sons might be placed on farms or at the dis- 
cretion of the commission cared for by any 
municipality or charitable organization. The 
agreements provided that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment would pay 100 per cent of the cost 
of providing food, fuel, clothing and shelter to 
the persons referred to at a cost not to exceed 
40 cents per diem, except in the case of per- 
sons placed on farms, who would receive $5 
per month, the province to bear any necessary 
costs of administration. 

Arrangements were continued with the 
Canadian Passenger Association whereby a 
reduced fare was granted on railways from 
urban centres to relief camps established by 
provinces; and for the movement of unem- 
ployed farm help from urban centres to farms 
under arrangements made by provinces, muni- 
cipalities, and farmers, whereby farm help 
would be given employment during the win- 
ter; and for the movement of unemployed 
to camps established in different centres for 
land clearing. The special rate arranged was 
14 cents per mile. Arrangements were made 
by which the Dominion Government and the 
province concerned each paid 50 per cent of 
the cost of such transportation. Upon ter- 
mination of employment, providing that the 
worker remained ninety days or more, a return 
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fare was arranged at the rate of 2 cents per 
mile payable by the worker. 

A table is given showing the disbursements 
made by the Dominion under the Relief Act, 
1932, as at March 31, 1933, the total disburse- 
ments being $15,612,198.42, of which $44,619.55 
was for relief settlement, $1,330,639.10 for 
“projects,” and $14,161,485 for other relief, in- 
cluding direct relief, 

Under authority of section 2 (b) of The 
Relief Act, 1932, the Dominion Government, 
in order that speedy and unhampered prosecu- 
tion of the measures instituted to relieve dis- 
tress and provide employment might be 
carried out, assisted certain of the provinces 
by way of loans or advances in financing of 
maturing obligations which the provinces were 
at the time unable to refinance, 

In addition tc the foregoing, advances have 
been made, pending receipt of accounts, to the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


and British Columbia for the purpose of de- 
fraying the cost of commitments of the Dom- 
inion Government under agreements entered 
into with the aforesaid provinces for the relief 
of single homeless persons. 

Particulars of these expenditures are given 
in the report. 


League of Nations International Labour 
Organizattion 


The Department of Labour is entrusted with 
important duties arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 

The report contains an outline of the origin, 
constitution, membership and work of the 
organization, and summarizes the proceedings 
at the 16th Session of the International 
Labour Conference 1932 (Lapour GAZETTE, 
May, 1932, page 553.) 





IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION POLICY OF CANADA DURING 
THE DEPRESSION 


HE immigration and land settlement 
policies of the Government of Canada 
were outlined by the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour and Acting Minister of 
Immigration and Colonization, in an article 
contributed to the “Commercial and 
Financial Review for the Year 1933,” pub- 
lished by the Montreal Gazette. This article 
is reproduced in part in the following para- 
graphs. 

After a reference to the policy of unre- 
stricted immigration and railway develop- 
ment that had been pursued in past years, 
Mr. Gordon outlined the policy and recent 
work of the Department under the conditions 
arising out of the world industrial depression. 

“The change in conditions which occurred 
just about four vears ago called for a complete 
revision of immigration policies. Confronted 
with an unemployment problem which, while 
common to all countries, was frankly recog- 
nized as one of primary concern to the 
Dominion, it became imperative that Canada’s 
immigration policy should seek to preserve 
such labour opportunities as were available 
for those who-were already residents of this 
country. Such a policy has been resolutely 
pursued for more than three years, and the 
number of immigrants admitted has corre- 
spondingly declined from year to year. In 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, immi- 
gration to Canada amounted to 163,288. The 
following year these figures were almost cut 
in two, the movement amounting to 88.223, 


and for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1932, 
it fell to 25,752. The year ended March 31, 
1933, showed a further reduction to 19,782, 
and for the six months of the present fiscal 
year up to and including September, immi- 
gration was 8,380, compared with 13,128 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
Even these figures do not present the com- 
plete picture. In the first year to which I 
have made reference nearly half the total 
number of immigrants were adult males. 
During six months of the present fiscal year 
the latest period for which statistics are 
available—adult males numbered only 2,152 
out of a total of 8,380, the remainder being 
females and children under eighteen, coming, 
in most instances, to join relatives already 
established in Canada. It may therefore be 
asserted with confidence that any movement 
of immigration which is now taking place is 
not contributing to unemployment or other 
economic difficulties in this country. ... 
“When the practice of encouraging immi- 
gration was discontinued, in 1930, it was 
decided to direct the principal activities of the 
Department, aside from the necessary inspec- 
tion and preventive service at ocean and 
boundary ports, toward settlement on the 
land of families already resident in Canada. 
It was found that there were in Canadian 
cities many families with farm background 
who had been attracted to the industrial 
centres in times of prosperity and who were 
still in possession of some capital which they 
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would gladly use to go back to the land if 
they knew just where and how to go. 
Co-operation was established between the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
of the Federal Government and the Coloniza- 
tion Departments of the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways, with a view to 
assisting such people to find satisfactory 
settlement on the land. It is appropriate that 
I should pay tribute to the railways for the 
very effective co-operation they have given in 
this work. The three organizations above 
mentioned were placed freely at the disposal 
of city families who wanted to go back to the 
land and who had the capital for their own 
establishment. No financial assistance was 
civen to such families, and the service of the 
Department and of the railways consisted 
mainly in placing before them reliable infor- 
mation as to available properties that could 
be handled with the amount of capital at the 
command of the settler in each case. Working 
on this basis, the three interests concerned, 
in the period from October, 1930, were 
instrumental in settling on the land 12,328 
families, and in finding farm employment for 
27,596 single men. On the basis of five persons 
to the family, this means a recorded land 
settlement of 89,236 souls. 

“Settlement of this kind during the twelve 
months from September 30, 1932, to Septem- 
ber, 30, 1933, amounted to 2,835 families and 
6,907 single men, a total of approximately 
21,000 souls, or an average of more than 50 
persons a day for every day in the year. 
These figures do not include substantial but 
unrecorded numbers of families who, under 
the influence of the general landward move- 
ment which had been promoted, effected their 
settlement entirely on their own initiative; 
neither do they include a substantial volume 
of similar settlement carried on under the 
auspices of various Provincial Governments. 

“The value of this setthkement work in 
relieving the pressure on labour opportunities 
and relief funds in the cities, and in placing 
men and families in a position to provide 
their own maintenance, can hardly be over- 
stressed. The family settlement so _ far 
discussed consisted of those who had sufficient 
capital to establish themselves on the land. 
In the process of the work, however, it soon 
became apparent that there were many 
families with farm experience, but without 
capital, who were eager for such establish- 
ment. As a contribution toward relieving this 
situation, the Dominion Government in May, 
1932, decided to bear a portion of the cost 
of settlement on the land of selected families 
who could qualify for such assistance, pro- 
vided the province and municipality concerned 


b. 


were prepared to make a similar contribution, 
the total expenditure with respect to any one 
family to be limited to $600. The scheme 
applied only to families who were already 
residents of Canada, who would otherwise be 
in receipt of direct relief, and who were found 
by local committees to be suitable for farm 
settlement. Under this scheme up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, there have been settled on the 
land 2,372 families, including a total of 12,529 
persons. The present authorization for 
expenditures under this scheme expires in 
March, 1934, but intimations of their desire 
for a continuance of such settlement have 
been received from the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

“Under present conditions the task of the 
Federal Department of Immigration and 
Colonization must be essentially the preven- 
tion of immigration which would contribute 
to unemployment or relief problems, and the 
placement on the land of families already in 
Canada who, by training and aptitude, justify 
the expectation that they will become self- 
supporting if given the necessary opportunity. 
This is the work to which the Department 
is applying itself. At the same time, sight is 
not lost of the fact that Canada is one of the 
world’s most thinly settled areas and that it 
possesses the resources and equipment neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a very much 
greater population than it supports to-day. 
Settlers, mainly from the United States and 
Great Britain, who have adequate financial 
resources and can otherwise comply with the 
immigration regulations, are therefore stall 
being admitted. The movement is quite 
small, but with the return of better conditions, 
particularly for our agricultural communities, 
it may be expected that an increasing number 
with the necessary means for their establish- 
ment wiil be attracted by the advantages this 
country has to offer and will in turn contribute 
their share to the general prosperity of the 
Dominion.” 





Under a recent Executive order by President 
Roosevelt, co-operative societies in the United 
States have been exempted from the opera- 
tion of the clauses incorporated in codes under 
the National Recovery Act which prohibit the 
payment of rebates to members of such 
organizations. A similar exemption has been 
made in connection with licences and market- 
ing agreements approved by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in so far as the 
“rebate” clauses might be interpreted as 
prohibiting the payment of savings returns. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
Members of Alleged Coal Combine Convicted at Quebec 


RW E companies engaged in importing and 
distributing British anthracite coal were 
convicted of offences against the Combines 
Investigation Act and section 498 of the 
Criminal Code on December 12, 1933, when 
Mr. Justice Laliberté delivered judgment in 
_ the Quebee Court of King’s Bench, Crown 
' Side, in the case of The King v. The Cana- 
_ dian Import Company, et al. The charges 
, against one other company involved in the 
case were dismissed. The five convicted firms 
_ were sentenced to pay fines totalling $30,000 
\ and costs. 
| The prosecutions which led to the judgment 
.of December 12 were conducted under the 
Attorney General of Quebec by L. S. St. 
Laurent, K.C., and followed an investigation 
into the alleged combine completed early in 
1933 under the Combines Investigation Act. 
The facts of the case are stated in detail 
in the judgment which contains also a review 
of the law relating to trade combines. The 
following are extracts from the lengthy pro- 
nouncement of the Court: 


Judgment of Court 


In view of the declaration of the Attorneys 
for the Crown that counts 2 and 8 of the 
indictment should be disregarded and their 
admission that count 10 is a mere repetition 
of certain other counts of the indictment and, 
therefore, would not justify a distinct and 
separate condemnation, it is only necessary 
to examine the evidence and the law respect- 
ing the other counts which may be divided 
into three groups: 

(a) The first group has to do with the pur- 
chasing or acquiring control over and interest 
in the whole or part of the business of one 
or more dealers in coal or in coke, in Quebec, 
Montreal, Three Rivers, and districts, thereby 
creating a relationship which has operated or 
is likely to operate to the detriment of the 
public (section 32 and section 2, paragraph }, 
RS.C., 1927, c. 26), count 9; 

(b) The second has to do with the undue 
restriction of trade and the lessening of com- 
petition as set forth in counts 1, 4 and 7; 

(c) The third has to do with counts 3, 5 
and 6, and specially with respect to the aug- 
mentation or fixation of prices. 

: As there is no Canadian anthracite 
available for our requirements in this province, 
it has to be imported either from the United 
States or the British Isles. After the war, prac- 
tically the whole of our importations came 
from the United States; but since 1923 our 


use of British anthracite has largely increased. 

A In the beginning, the Amalgamated 
Collieries, Limited, exported to this country 
through the F. P. Weaver Company. In 1928, 
they acquired numerous other collieries and 
thus controlled around 70 per cent of the total 
Welsh production. Among the collieries thus 
acquired by the Amalgamated was the Vale 
of Neath, by which company the Canadian 
Import Company was being supplied. 

5 The acquisitions and purchases of 
businesses made by the accused since 1929 
and especially the contracts, P-62 and P-73, 
could at most be described as overt acts, fe 
dicating the intention of the accused as to 
the commission of the offences recited in the 
other counts; but in themselves they do not 
constitute the offence charged. I therefore do 
not find the accused guilty on count 9 of the 
indictment. 

Apart from Win eicae coal, all other kinds 
of coal imported to St. Lawrence ports were 
practically all imported by the Canadian Im- 
port Company, F. P. Weaver Company, Hartt 
& Adair, Scotch Anthracite Coal Company, 
and, for a certain period, the Century Coal 
Company and Mongeau & Robert, Limited, 
or its affiliated companies; and, o Quebec, 
Madden & Son, Limited, eventually acquired 
by the Canadian Import Company. With the 
exception of Russian coal, the sources of sup- 
ply were rather limited, and the control of 
coal in the hands of a few dealers was cer- 
tainly favourable to agreements respecting the 
fixing of prices. 

In respect of wholesale price agreements, 
Exhibit P-8, already provided that the British 
Coal Corporation after consultation with the 
Canadian Import Company and the Weaver 
Company should fix the minimum sale prices. 
The evidence shows that an extension of this 
price agreement for all European anthracite 
was sought by the Canadian Import Company 
and the Weaver Company from Hartt & Adair 
and Scotch Anthracite Coal Corporation espe- 
cially, the biggest independent coal importers 
in Montreal. The co-operation so sought was 
secured and continued in effect from 1930 to 
September, 1933, the date of the indictment. 

Prices were adopted or ratified at 
tae meetings of the Montreal Coal] Associa- 
tion and the evidence shows that the accused, 
with the possible exception of Mongeau & 
Robert, Limited, adhered to these prices. 

The Montreal Coal Association had two 
committees; one for wholesale and the other 
for retail dealers. The secretary of the Asso- 
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ciation, Mr. Petrie, referred to a delegation of 
power authorizing the wholesalers to prepare 
the best prices they could fix for retailers. 
Whether there was a delegation of power or 
not, it was worked out and the wholesalers 
made an incursion into retail prices. 

.. .Mr. Crawley, the expert accountant em- 
ployed by the Registrar when the preliminary 
Government enquiry was made, has given the 
profits that the three parent companies, the 
British Coal, Canadian Import, and St. Law- 
rence Stevedoring, realized in the four years 
in which the offence is alleged to have been 
committed. He gives the consolidated profit 
for each ton of Welsh coal imported: 53 cents 
for 1929, 73 cents for 1930, 63 cents for 1931, 
and 68 cents for 1932, before providing for 
Federal or Provincial Income Tax. After 
making provision for these taxes, the net profit 
per ton was: 49 cents in 1929, 64 cents in 1930, 
57 cents in 1931 and 59 cents in 1932. For 
Montreal, it was 72 cents; for Quebec 32 cents 
in 19382. . . In 1932, on sales of 591,236 tons, 
the net profit was $367,935. 

The Honourable Gordon Scott and another 
expert accountant, Mr. Cooper, accepted Mr. 
Crawley’s figures, save the four items men- 
tioned in Exhibit D-8 and in the evidence, 
(pp. 851 et seq.), where a full explanation of 
their different views is given... 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LAw RELATING TO 
TRADE COMBINES 


. . .Afiter reviewing our jurisprudenice on the 
interpretation of section 498 of the Criminal 
Code and chapter 26, R.S.C., 1927, section 32, 
upon which sections the accused have been 
indicted, it is clear that the Court is not en- 
titled to convict unless the accused have exer- 
cised their right to combine and make agree- 
ments in such a manner as to become in- 
jurious to the public. It is often difficult to 
draw the line especially in cases where the suc- 
cess of private corporations and their con- 
tinued operation are closely linked with the 
public interest. The decision must be ren- 
dered upon the particular facts disclosed in 
each case separately and different conclusions 
may be arrived at even though the methods 
used in the pursuance of the trade have been 
altogether similar. Each case must depend 
upon the purpose, nature and intended effect 
of the combination or agreement entered into 
in relation to the public interest. 

Upon closely adhering to the text of the 
sections upon which the accused have been 
indicted, it will be seen that the essential ele- 
ments of the offence are: 

(a) The existence of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade; 
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(b) The participation of the accused in the 
combine or their assistance with knowledge 
in the formation or operation of the combine; 

(c) The lessening of competition in the 
trade, actual or potential; 

(d) Detriment or injury to the public; 

(e) Intention to act detrimentally to the 
public when, in fact, the agreement did not 
have the effect prohibited. 

. Under both these laws, the evil results 
attained seem to replace the intention. When 
the combinations or agreements were not 
operated to have and do not have the speci- 
fied results, 1t is essential that it be proved 
that they were designed to have that effect 
and to be against the public interest. In fact 
they do have that effect when the agreements 
themselves are such by their nature and con- 
tent that their inevitable and necessary con- 
sequence must be to unduly prevent or lessen 
trade, etc.. within the meaning of the statutes. 

It has been pointed out that enhancement 
of price, actual or potential, was also an essen- 
tial element. The enhancement of price is 
one way of committing the offence, as the 
definition of the offences shows, when unrea- 
sonable or to the detriment of the public 
interest; but the element of price, in my 
opinion, is not necessarily included in the 
offence as 1t can be committed otherwise than 
by the fixation or enhancement of prices. . 


To the Detriment or Against the Interest of 
the Public, 


The King v. Alexander, Limited, et al (1982) 
2 ‘D.L.R. 109: “the words ‘to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public’ of the Com- 
bines Act were intended to be inclusive of 
‘unreasonably’ in clause (c) and of ‘unduly’ in 
clause (d) of sec. 498.” 

If so, the provisions of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act would not introduce any sub- 
stantial alteration in the law as already set 
out in section 498 of the Criminal Code and 
to the interpretation of it. The fixation of a 
common price, however, was introduced in the 
Combines Investigation Act as a contravention 
if made to the detriment of the public while 
the Criminal Code mentioned as a contraven- 
tion the unreasonable enhancement of prices. 


Fizatton of a Common Price and Enhancement 
of Prices 


Though the fixing of a common price might 
under certain circumstances be considered in 
itself as a way to commit the offence, still it 
has been considered rather as a cause for con- 
demnation on the ground of lessening competi- 
tion unduly. 


‘morrow. 
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United States v. Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany, 273 U.S. 392: “The reasonable price fixed 
to-day may through economic and business 
changes become the unreasonable price of to- 
Once established, it may be main- 
tained unchanged because of the absence of 
competition secured by the agreement for a 
price reasonable when fixed. Agreements which 
create such potential power may well be held 
to be in themselves unreasonable or unlawful 
restraints, without the necessity of minute in- 
quiry whether a particular price is reasonable 
or unreasonable as fixed and without placing 
on the Government in enforcing the Sherman 
Law the burden of ascertaining from day to day 
whether it has become unreasonable through 
the mere variation of economic conditions.” 

- . . See also The King v. Clarke, 1 Alta. 
L.R. 358, at p. 365: “The question does not 
necessarily arise as to whether the price of 
lumber has been lowered or raised in the 
province of Alberta. That does not. contain 
the essence of the crime that is made by the 
statute in connection with this case. As I 
understand it, the essence of that crime is that 
men should agree to do something that would 
unduly prevent competition. In my estima- 
tion you can unduly prevent competition 
without raising the price of lumber.” 

It must be said, however, that it is far 
from being unanimously held that agreements 
to fix a commen price should in themselves 
be taken as unreasonable and unlawful 
restraints. Present economic conditions par- 
ticularly with regard to agricultural and forest 
products, might well call for other views. to 
be taken than those expressed in numerous 
cases and especially in the Trenton Potteries 
and Alexander cases. 

Upon the whole, however, a large 
majority of our judges have decided that they 
were not called upon to rule as between two 
rival schools on economic questions. There 
remains yet to be ascertained whether the 
judge who is required to take into considera- 
tion the public interest, when that public in 
our law comprises not only consumers but 
suppliers, distributors and others as well, is 
not forced to enter into all the elements 

affecting the public interest. ... 


APPLICATION oF Facts To THE LAw 


Having thus gone into the general principles 
governing this matter, there remains to be 
considered their proper application to the 
facts as disclosed by the evidence. 


Basic Agreements 


_...It has been shown in the evidence that 
our increased importations of Welsh and 


Scotch anthracite coal have been and are 
beneficial to Canada. As this coal is more 
subject to degradation it has facilitated the 
introduction of the “blower” system for the 
utilization of the pea, grain or buckwheat 
sizes and has saved over $18,500,000 to the 
consumers since 1924 (Neate’s evidence,. p. 
986, and Exhibit D-14). It has also had the 
effect of lowering transportation rates to the 
British Isles where we ship large quantities 
of wheat and forest and agricultural products. 
Furthermore, it has forced the United States 
to send us a better quality of anthracite; 
the heating value of the coal being now 9-0, 
as compared with 10-0 for Welsh coal, while 
formerly it was between 8-3 and 8:6. It has 
also occasioned a keener competition in the 
coal business; but more desirable results 
would have sooner followed if certain clauses 
had not been incorporated into the basic 
agreement between the accused and the 
Amalgamated. 

... Therefore, keeping in mind the necessi- 
ties of the special trade and the fact that it 
was in the public interest, it is my conviction 
that the basic agreement should be declared 
illegal and detrimental to the public interest 
only as to those subsidiary clauses which are 
clearly against the law or which look more 
after the individual interests of the importers 
among themselves than concern the necessary 
maintenance of the trade. 

. . This contract was, in fact, providing for 
sales and not for agencies. Provisions which 
may be lawful in agency contracts are gener- 
ally prohibited for wholesale or retail resale 
prices in contracts of sale, according to the 
Sherman Act and our own laws. The pro- 
visions of the basic agreement hereinabove re- 
ferred to for the fixing of a common wholesale 
and retail resale price might be considered 
legal, if taken singly and separately. But they 
have been followed by other agreements with 
the largest importers of British coal and even 
of American coal in Montreal. They’ have 
been used as an incentive and as a basis to 
further a “structure of prices” on all British 
coal and they have been a step along the road 
in a conspiracy forbidden by the law. Having 
been such a step and having been extended to 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade by way of 
the fixing of a common price for all British 
coal, as will be hereinafter set out, they can- 
not be considered separately but must be 
taken as part of the whole conspiracy that fol- 
lowed and occasioned a larger structure of 
prices. 

As to the clause: “to adhere to present price 
differentials between American anthracite and 
Welsh anthracite in establishing prices to the 
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trade as far as it is possible to do so”; this 
clause by itself is of a nature to injure the 
public. If such a margin as about $1.00 was 
to be maintained in favour of Welsh coal, it 
would mean that American coal would not be 
checked effectively by such competition. Now 
can it be claimed by the Welsh interests that 
the extension of their trade had brought about 
keener competition in the coal trade when cost 
prices were generally the same and a spread 
of $1.00 was to be maintained between them? 
The clause was not always put into effect, 
especially in 1933; but it would have been 
against the public interest if it had been lived 
up to, as it was their intention to do. These 
three clauses cannot be enforced, in my 
opinion, and they come within the law against 
undue restraint of trade. 


Agreement to Fix Common Wholesale and 
Retail Prices or to Enhance these Prices . 


Competition between the Canadian Import 
and Weaver companies having been ended by 
the basic agreement, further action was taken 
to include all large importers of British coal in 
a like agreement. The evidence shows that 
the Canadian Import Company after the pass- 
ing of the contract, P-62, whereby it secured 
control of Madden & Son, Limited, was the 
only wholesale company doing business in the 
City of Quebec, and that with the assistance 
of the Quebec Coal Association (Exhibit, 
P-218) attempts were made to establish com- 
mon retail prices though not with full success. 

In the city of Montreal, with the assistance 
of the Montreal Coal Association, a structure 
of prices was established for the wholesale 
trade; and the Canadian Import and Weaver 
companies were among the active participants 
in the agreements or resolutions that were 
made from time to time to maintain common 
prices both in the wholesale and retail trade. 
The meetings were attended by all the large 
importers of British coal, and the prices of 
coal, especially British and, in fact, all Euro- 
pean coal, were controlled or sought to be 
controlled. The only real check to their so 
doing was, at times, the common prices fixed 
in the United States for American coal, how- 
ever, we only import 5 per cent of the total 
American anthracite production and yet the 
importers of European coal in Montreal 
waited until the American coal prices were 
announced before they themselves fixed the 
prices of Welsh and Scotch anthracite and all 
other oversea coal in so far as they could by 
the stipulations or agreements hereinafter set 
out. 

It cannot be said, though, that the prices 
fixed were shown by the evidence to have 
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been unreasonably enhanced. It does not ap- 
pear that prices were raised from year to year 
as a result of the agreements. It is merely a 
matter of speculation as to what these prices 
would have been without the agreement. Nei- 
ther Mr. Crawley’s nor Honourable Gordon 
Scott’s figures are conclusive as to the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the prices or 
as to their being in the interest or to the detri- 
ment of the public. What is a reasonable 
profit for a coal dealer? Nobody said what it 
should be. In the absence of such evidence it 
was said, the Court should not decide on its 
own impression upon the point. 

It may be said, however, that if the Court 
had to rule upon the reasonableness or en- 
hancement of the prices it would be rather dis- 
posed to take the profit per ton or the profit 
on the sales turn-over than on the total 
amount of profit realized in a stated period, 
inasmuch as the latter profit depends toa large 
extent upon the magnitude of the operations 
and the efficiency of the management which 
should certainly not be penalized. Besides, I 
would not be disposed to condemn the ac- 
cused when I am in doubt (and they are en- 
titled to the benefit of the doubt) and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Crown is justi- 
fied in including in the coal profits of the 
Canadian Import Company the profits made 
by the St. Lawrence Stevedoring Company 
though it is under the ownership of the same 
shareholders. The company that does the 
stevedoring operations is a distinct corpora- 
tion and it does this work at the usual prevail- 
ing prices in Montreal. It was incorporated 
long prior to 1929 and I am unable to say 
that it was formed for the purpose of unduly 
dividing or concealing the profits arising out 
of the Welsh coal trade. 

I feel bound, however, to follow the prin- 
ciples laid down in Weidman v. Shragge, Stin- 
son Reeb v. The King, Trenton Potternes and 
The King v. Alexander, Limited, and to rule 
that it is not necessarily the duty of the Court 
to inquire into and regulate prices that may 
change from day to day. It is rather the duty 
of the Court to look into the nature of the 
agreement itself and to see whether it inter- 
feres with the free course of trade; or, in 
other words, “what the thing was in essence 
that the defendants were seeking to accom- 
plish.” I quite realize that different conclu- 
sions may be reached varying with the cir- 
cumstances and the necessities of the times, 
and especially when national basic industries 
are liable to be put in peril. The Court is 
certainly given a certain amount of latitude 
in differentiating between combines, each case 
having an aspect peculiar to itself. 
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In the present case a structure of prices was 
established by the distributors. Many of the 
exhibits show the intent of the parties to the 
convention; it being felt that those outside the 
agreements were rather operating an illegiti- 
mate business. 

The intention of the parties, except on rare 
occasions, was to keep prices fairly high and 
one of the accused even expressed the wish 
of holding them “to the very limit.” Fur- 
thermore, the structure of prices served to 
keep other importers in line and thereby 
create a virtual monopoly on the coal, or, at 
Jeast, on British coal and, possibly, German 
and all other foreign coal, which was to be 
sold at the common price fixed without re- 
gard to cost price. As Mr. Justice Duff stated 
in the Weidman v. Shragge case, when the 
direct and governing object of an agreement 
is the establishment of a virtual monopoly 
in the trade of an important article of com- 
merce throughout a considerable extent of 
territory by suppression of competition in 
that trade, it comes under the ban of the 
enactment. 


It has been contended that a monopoly 
could not have existed when the agreements 
concerned the prices of Welsh or British coal 
only. In point of fact, the evidence shows 
that these agreements were operated concur- 
rently with other agreements herein set out 
with the intention of being applied to all coal 
that might be expected to compete on even 
terms. If the accused do not seem to have 
shown much anxiety about American coal, it 
may have been due to the fact that the heat- 
ing value of their coal was better and they 
were thus given sufficient’ margin to compete 
successfully, on a level price, as, in fact, they 
are now doing. Even if the monopoly did not 
exist on all kinds of coal entering Canada, it 
applied to such a large percentage that the 
law affords a remedy. 


The agreements passed in 1930 and 1932 
imposing sanctions upon retailers who would 
not stick to the price fixed, are illegal. It has 
been said that the accused are the best judges 
as to the methods necessary for the success- 
ful operation of their trade. This argument 
works both ways; and it might be retorted in 
respect of their intervention in retail trade 
prices that the retailer might consider himself 
the best judge as to the way in which he 
should conduct his business. However that 
may be, it goes without saying that the retail 
trader must be left free in the conduct of his 
business and no repressive measures should be 
allowed to be taken against him in a country 
where competition in the free flow of trade 
is regarded as a public safeguard. The accused 
and the referee acting in their behalf cannot 


invoke ignorance of the law on that particular 
agreement as legal advice had been taken in 
1930. 

Therefore, upon the question of the fixation 
of a common price, both as to wholesale and 
retail prices, the decision of the Court is, that 
if there has been no unreasonable enhancement 
of prices within the meaning of counts 3 and 6, 
the fixation of a common price and the struc- 
ture of prices resulting therefrom have been 
used to prevent or lessen competition unduly 
in restraint of trade, and that the agreements 
and resolutions fixing prices were not enforce- 
able, and therefore come under the charge 
contained in counts 4, 7 and 10 of the indict- 
ment. 


Agreement on British Coke 


: As a return for the assurance that 
fee: would not import British coke during 
the season ending April, 1933, or would not 
do so before taking the matter up with the 
Montreal Coke & Manufacturing Company, 
these two companies [Canadian Import Co. 


. and Weaver Coal Co.] were entitled to buy 


coke at $7.50 when the regular wholesale price 
was $95. 

If it had not been for that agreement, the 
cargoes bought from Elias Rogers and Mon- 
geau & Robert, Limited, or the Susquehanna, 
would have competed in the Montreal market 
with the coke of the Montreal Coke & Manu- 
facturing Company, which has practically no 
real competitor but enjoys a virtual monopoly 
in coke in the Montreal district. The prices 
mentioned were significant. It may readily be 
conceived that that competition was particu- 
larly desirable and that it was unduly prevent- 
ed and lessened by the agreement which was 
unenforceable and’ illegal and which comes 
under counts 4, 7 and 10 of the indictment. 
The coke coming by the cargoes consigned 
to Elias Rogers and Mongeau & Robert, 
Limited, of the Susquehanna, was bought for 
distribution among the regular buyers of such 
a commodity and who, it may be added, form 
part of the poorer classes of the community. 
These people should have received the bene- 
fit of that competition in the free flow of 
commerce; but they did not as it was unduly 
prevented or lessened to their detriment. The 
agreement is of such a nature that it indicates 
in itself that it was likely to operate to the 
detriment of the public. 

The prices at which the cargoes had been 
bought were much lower than the prices of 
the Montreal Coke & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and in a case where the public might 
be expected to have benefited from the com: 
petition, such competition was lessened by the 
illegal acts of the accused and others who 
benefited by their action. 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE ACCUSED 


I find that the Canadian Import Company 
has participated in the contraventions herein- 
before mentioned and which took place prev- 
ious to April 17, 19381, and that the Canadian 
Import Company, Limited, has continued to 
further the ends of the conspiracy then exist- 
ing up to the date of the indictment and has 
been party and privy to all the other agree- 
ments also herein declared illegal and in con- 
travention of section 498 of the Criminal Code 
and of the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 
1927, c. 26. 


The participation of the F. P. Weaver Coal 
Company has been established for all the 
illegal agreements previous to March 18, 1932. 
The F. P. Weaver Coal Company, Limited, 
has subsequently continued to further the ends 
of the conspiracy then existing and has since 
then up to the date of the indictment partici- 
pated in all the agreements hereinbefore men- 
tioned in contravention of the same laws. 

The British Coal Corporation has also par- 
ticipated in the agreement found illegal but 
not to the same extent. Its participation in 
the fixation of a common price to unduly 
lessen competition has not been established 
except by its indirect assistance through the 
consent given to contract P-72 and the agree- 
ments respecting German coal. I will there- 
fore take this into consideration in fixing the 
amount of the penalty. It has not either been 
clearly established that it participated in the 
agreement respecting British coke. 

As for the St. Lawrence Stevedoring Com- 
pany, Limited, it has been contended that 
exhibit P-21 established its participation in 
the agreements found illegal. This document 
is merely to the effect that the St. Lawrence 
Stevedoring Company, Limited, acquired the 
assets of the Canadian Welsh Anthracite Com- 
pany, Limited, and it does not necessarily 
follow that it has been party or privy to the 
illegal agreements charged. This has not been 
proved and I have come to the conclusion 
that the St. Lawrence Stevedoring Company 
should not be found guilty on any count or 
on any agreement. 


SENTENCE 


Following precedents, I consider that the 
penalty to be imposed should, while sub- 
stantial, not be vindictive, especially in a 
case where common prices, though unduly 
lessening competition, have not been exces- 
sive, except on coke, as the result of an 
incidental agreement to exclude British coke. 
The other agreements have been rather of a 
nature to further the ends of the same 


conspiracy though they were made separately 
and technically call for separate condemna- 
tions. ‘Taken separately they might not all 
have been found in contravention of the law 
and I consider it would not be just to impose 
a penalty for each one of them. Moreover, 
count 10 is a repetition of other counts and no 
penalty can be separately imposed there- 
under. Count 7 is to the same effect as 
count 4, and under section 15 of the Criminal 
Code a penalty cannot be imposed twice for 
the same offence. 

The fact that the Canadian Import Com- 
pany and the Weaver Company took letters 
patent during the last four years is no reason 
why each of them should be condemned for 
the same penalty that might have been 
imposed if one companv had remained in 
operation from 1929 to 1933. It is precisely 
the same company with but a change of 
name and the two together should not be 


condemned in a larger amount than if they 


had remained the same company. This is 
but merely a matter of equity. And _ it 
naturally applies to both Canadian Import 
and Weaver companies. 

Therefore, I find, taking everything into 
consideration, that a penalty of $5,000 against 
The Canadian Import Company which has 
operated until April, 1931, and a penalty of 
$7,000 against The Canadian Import Com- 
pany, Limited, which has since that time 
knowingly continued to further the acts of 
the conspiracy and in a special manner to 
maintain the structure of prices and also 
entered into other illegal agreements, are 
reasonable; that a penalty of $5,000 against 
F. P. Weaver Coal Company, Limited, and 
a penalty of $7,000 against The F. P. Weaver 
Coal Company, Limited, are also reasonable; 
that the British Coal Corporation should be 
condemned to pay a penalty of $6,000, or, in 
all, $30,000. 

I also condemn the accused, under the 
authority of section 1044 of the Criminal 
Code, to pay the taxable costs and expenses 
in the case; the accused to pay these costs 
proportionately to their respective penalty. 





Announcement of an intention of appealing 
from the judgment was made by Aimé Geof- 
frion, K.C., defence counsel. Five other coal 
companies in the province of Quebec, indicted 
as members of the combine, remain to be tried, 
after an adjournment of their case in the 
latter part of December. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 
Annual Report of the Ontario Apprenticeship Board for the Year ending 


October 


i Igieroe past year has been a most difficult 
one for the Apprenticeship Act. With 
unemployment at an all time peak it has been 
almost impossible for a great many employers 
to give their apprentices steady work; con- 
sequently, the Apprenticeship Board found it 
impractical to carry out many of the require- 
ments of the Act. Employers have been re- 
quested to do the best they could for ap- 
prentices, which has been done in almost all 
cases. Many temporary transfers have been 
made in an effort to keep apprentices em- 
ployed. The depression has been so acute that 
many employers felt duty bound to give what 
little work they had to their old employees, 
who were married men with dependants. In 
such cases, which are apparently unfair to the 
apprentices, the Board has had to use a great 
deal of discretion, recognizing that the terms 
of the contract could not be rigidly carried 
out. With 800 contracts in force during the 
past year, there have not been more than half 
a dozen disputes. Almost all of the ap- 
prentices realized that conditions were very 
bad and accepted whatever employment they 
could procure. Solicitors whom apprentices 
consulted concerning the terms of their con- 
tract have shown a great deal of wisdom and 
co-operation in advising apprentices to accept 
whatever work was available, even at a re- 
duction of wages if necessary. Only one ap- 
prentice in the whole Province has taken 
court action to enforce the terms of his con- 
tract. The final decision in this case has not 
yet been rendered. 

At the close of the year, there were 647 
apprentices registered in the different trades 
as compared with 826 in October 1932. The 
distribution of contracts by trades is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


DistrisuTION oF APPRENTICES BY TRADES 





Bricklayinge: sae of aeRO. aN eee 69 
INES Sort yo) leh wali CRN Soe ade ees 8 
VAY DCDUTY-o/4 is see e a eID a ite aos 62 
Painting and Decoratingey 1. tows sues 29 
DTA SLOT AIS oo tc 4. Tele Ocast sy SRL aie anette a eee 33 
Plumbing.. Sit BNE. Std a pete 220 
Pe CAIN CELINE Gs. | cbc vc Suen ate an co 66 
pneet: ATGGaL si.) sos ok yee eee nant eee 74 
Bleetnicals . Att «|. Lottie ape ie ae 86 

Oval 647 





Only 27 new apprentices were indentured 
during this year. The great obstacle in secur- 
ing new indentures was the lack of work. Em- 
ployers were very reluctant to indenture 


31, 1933 


apprentices, knowing that it would be impos- 
sible to keep them regularly employed. The 
worst feature of the existing unemployment 
condition is the inability of the youth of the 
country to get work. Many of the boys 
growing up to-day in idleness will be too old 
to learn a trade when business picks up; con- 
sequently, employers have been urged to train 
apprentices wherever possible. 

During the past winter special day classes 
were held for the first and second year ap- 
prentices in Hamilton during the months of 
January and February. The attendance was. 
so reduced that it was only possible to have 
one class in each trade, so that it was neces- 
sary to assemble all the boys in the one centre. 
Hamilton was chosen because of the superior 
accommodation available in that city. The 
total number enrolled in these classes was con- 
siderably less than in 1932, being reduced from 
263 to 94. 

The number eligible for classes in January 
and February, 1934, has been so reduced that, 
while the Board has still a small surplus in the 
assessment fund, it was felt that the expense 
of holding classes was not warranted for the 
few that would be attending. The only class 
which would have had a reasonable number 
in attendance was that for plumbers. Ap- 
prentices in all trades have been instructed to 
enroll for evening classes wherever these are 
being conducted. 

In the cities of Toronto and Port Arthur 
arrangements have been made with the plumb- 
ing and electrical trades whereby all fourth 
year apprentices are examined by boards repre- 
senting both the unions and employers and 
no apprentices in these centres receive their 
diplomas until they have passed the municipal 
examination. 

Hight meetings of the Apprenticeship Board 
were held during the past year and the Board 
met several deputations at various times to 
discuss the problems of apprenticeship. The 
activities of the staff have been curtailed and 
for the most part confined to ~ adjusting 
difficulties and securing employment for ap- 
prentices. Four members of the staff have 
been transferred to other departments and for 
the present the Act is being administered by 
a skeleton staff. 

It is most unfortunate that the Apprentice- 
ship Act had scarcely got into operation and 
had not become established when the acute 
depression set in. The serious problems facing 
those administering the Act are due to ab- 
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normal conditions in the industry which make 
it gmpossible for any system of training to 
function as planned. 

It has become apparent that certain changes 
in the Act and Regulations will be necessary 
to meet the conditions prevailing in the con- 
struction industry, but it is not deemed ad- 
visable to take action along this line until 
conditions have become more settled and an 
increasing volume of business gives hope of 
providing fairly steady employment for ap- 
prentices and journeymen. Meanwhile tem- 
porary adjustments are being made to meet 
the exigencies of the situation created through 
lack of employment. 

Several changes have been made in the form 
of indenture and at present the contract is 
so drawn up that an employer may have the 
same altered or cancelled by making applica- 


tion to the Apprenticeship Board, if he finds 
that he cannot carry out the original terms of 
the agreement. It is no longer possible to 
provide continuous employment for appren- 
tices, and employers are now required to keep 
apprentices employed only as long as they 
have work for them to do. 





The members and officials of the Board are: 

Chairman of Board, Mr. J. B. Carswell, 
Hamilton; Members: Messrs. E. Ingles, Lon- 
don, and F. S. Rutherford, Toronto. 

Chief Inspector: Mr. A. W. Crawford. 


Assessment Officer: Mr. George Chambers. 

District Inspectors: Messrs. George B. Evans, 
Walter Thorne, Toronto; Fred J. Hawes, 
Hamilton; J. R. Johnson, Ottawa; Charles E. 
Needham, Windsor. 





ANNUAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN CANADA, 1932 


peed Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
published its Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, the present volume being for 
the year 1932. The school year ending in 
1932 showed the usual annual increase of 
about 50,000, or about 2 per cent on the 1931 
attendance of 2,543,000. Educational expendi- 
tures decreased by approximately $15,000,000 
when compared with 1931, when the total was 
$178,700,000. Most of the available data on 
expenditures relate to teachers’ salaries which 
represent about half of education costs. 


In an introductory preface, Mr. R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, notes that “elementary 
school enrolment declined in several prov- 
inces in 19382, and seems likely to drop 
further, and in other provinces, in the years 
immediately ahead. For the first time in 
history, the Census of 1931 showed fewer 
children under the age of five than in the 
next older five-year group, not only in the 
Dominion as a whole, but in every province. 
Secondary enrolment, however, continues its 
rapid ascent, and this factor in conjunction 
with the decreasing number in the lower 
grades may serve to hasten the reorganization 
of the intermediate grades. The tendency to 
connect a part of the earlier high school work 
more intimately with the elementary school 
is displaying itself in an increasing number 
of the provinces.” 

Teachers’ salaries in all provinces showed 
lower averages, rural tedchers sustaining 
especially heavy reductions. This was par- 
ticularly illustrated by the statistics for two 
provinces—Manitoba and New Brunswick— 
where preliminary figures for 1933 showed 
that in two years the Manitoba country 


teacher took a cut of 33 per cent on a salary 
of $867, and the New Brunswick rural teacher 


a cut of 19 per cent on a salary of $621. The 


reductions for teachers in larger schools were 
about 10 per cent on salaries nearly half as 
big again in each case. It is stated that “ this 
disproportionate misfortune of the rural 
teacher no doubt exists in the other provinces 
as well.” In this connection it is pointed out 
that in the public schools of the Ontario 
district inspectorates, the salaries at which 
rural teachers were engaged for the year 1933 
were 9 per cent below 1931, and those of 
urban teachers only 4 per cent. Both reduc- 
tions, it is considered, would probably be 
greater if reported at: the end of the year, 
“for in these times a teacher cannot be sure 
of the amount of the annual salary until the 
year has ended.” 


“ Among the reasons for the greater losses 
of the rural teacher,” the report states, “is 
the particularly unfavourable economic posi- 
tion of the farm population and of other 
primary producers in the last few years. A 
second reason lies in the fact that the teacher’s 
salary represents a comparatively high propor- 
tion of the school budget in the small school, 
where expenditure on buildings, equipment 
and modern school services is comparatively 
small; the result is that school boards, when 
prompted to cut costs, find little to cut ex- 
cept the pay of the teacher. Perhaps a still 
more fundamental reason lies in the average 
sizes of the communities supporting rural and 
urban schools. There are at most only a few 
dozen ratepayers to support a country school, 
and all of these usually are engaged in the 
same occupational pursuit. Its risk of ex- 
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posure to financial stringency is correspond- 
ingly greater than in a town area where the 
basis of support is broader and more diversi- 
fied. The ‘law of large numbers’ is in itself 
a form of insurance against inadequacy of 
school support.” 

This financial inability of small rural school 
districts has led, it is pointed out, to the 
exploring of other avenues of financing on 
the basis of a larger unit of school taxation 
than the limited area of the districts. The 
municipality or the county is now being re- 
garded as a more suitable and broader basis 
of school support. Attention has been focused 
on the possibilities of such action owing to 
the financial conditions of the past few years. 
The trend in this direction is indicated by 
the steps taken in various provinces and by 
the recommendations of various commissions 
and educational officials. Another tendency 


observed in the last few years is towards a 
decreased use of Departmental examining. 

The educational status of population over 
ten years of age is dealt with in a section 
which indicates that in 1931 the percentage 
of such population who can read and write 
was 95:74. Among men the percentage of 
illiteracy was 4°3 and among women 3:2. 
On a basis of linguistic ability, 84-6 per cent 
can speak English; 28-6 can speak French, 
while 1-8 per cent can speak neither official 
language. 

In addition to enrolment figures for the 
various classes of schools and educational 
institutions, the tabular statistics also present 
the enrolment in the following: technical and 
vocational educational schools; the Workers’ 
Educational Association of Ontario; schools 
for the blind and deaf; Junior Red Cross; 
Girl Guides; Boy Scouts; and Victorian 
Order of Nurses. 





PLAN TO DECASUALIZE LONGSHORE LABOUR IN U.S.A. 


A PLAN to decasualize longshore labour 

in the ports of the United States under 
the administration of the shipping code has 
been recently presented by the United States 
Department of Labour (M onthly Labour Re- 
view, December, 1933). Decasualization is 
described as being “primarily a problem in 
the technique of employment and work dis- 
tribution, vitally affecting the interests of 
employers and workers alike.” 

The labour conditions of longshoremen are 
summarized as follows:— 

(1) A large immobile body of workers 
scattered over the entire waterfront and 
ignorant of the actual: time and place where 
work is available; (2) A considerable number 
of individual employers each aiming to create 
a large reservoir of labour in order to be able 
to satisfy their maximum demands during 
peak loads; (3) Complete dependence of the 
job of longshoremen on chance and on the 
good will of the “employing foreman”; (4) 
Conditions of hiring longshoremen, which be- 
cause of the autocratic power concentrated in 
the hands of the hiring foreman, pave the 
way for unfair practices and exploitation; 
(5) Periods of enforced idleness alternating 
with long stretches of hard labour, resulting 
in extreme variations in the earnings of long- 
shoremen. 

Certain general requirements are laid down 
as fundamental in the application of a plan 
of decasualization: (1) There must be a com- 
plete registration of all longshore Jabour 
available in the port; (2) Only those on the 
register should be permitted to work on the 


waterfront; (3) All employers must give up 
their right to hire longshore labour indi- 
vidually at their piers or elsewhere and must 
agree to secure their labour through the de- 
casualizing agency only. 


With these minimum requirements fulfilled, 
it 1s considered that a scheme of decasualiza- 
tion should accomplish the following results: 
(1) It should guarantee to all employers an 
equal chance to obtain labour when and 
where needed; (2) It should guarantee to all 
longshoremen an equal chance of getting a 
job when work is available; (3) It should 
gradually reduce the number of longshoremen 
in port to that approximating the actual needs 
of the port and thus raise and make more 
regular the average earnings of the men on 
the register. 


It is recommended that the actual work of 
decasualizing the ports and of maintaining a 
central employment station for Jongshore 
labour shall be carried out by an authorita- 
tive and impartial agency, with “ unquestioned 
trust and support from all the interests in- 
volved.” It is further proposed that the 
National Recovery Administration co-operate 
with the United States Department of Labour 
in organizing such an impartial agency for 
the specific purpose of decasualizing longshore 
labour in the United States. 


To carry out this plan, it is recommended 
that the National Recovery Administration 
appoint a National Decasualization Board to 
be “ the responsible and final authority ” for 
the decasualization work in all the ports. 
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This Board was to consist of the administrator 
of the shipping code, the Director of the 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labour, and an advisory board of three em- 
ployers selected by the code authority and 


three workers approved by the president of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

The report details the method of procedure 
for the organization and pooling of the labour 
supply, mode of payment, etc. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Reports on 1934 Conference Agenda 


EFERENCE was made in the November 

issue of the Lasour GazETTE (at pp. 

1058 and 1060) to the items on the agenda of 

the Eighteenth Session of the International 

Labour Conference, which is to open in Gen- 
eva on May 11 next. 


Questionnaires have been sent out by the 
International Labour Office to the Govern- 
ments of all the Member States of the Or- 
ganization on the first three of the agenda 
subjects, namely: (1) Reduction of hours of 
work; (2) unemployment insurance and vari- 
ous forms of relief for the unemployed, and 
(3) methods of providing rest and alternation 
of shifts in automatic sheet-glass works. 


The first questionnaire referred to above is 
divided into two parts. In the first part gov- 
ernments are asked to communicate their 
views and information on a number of points 
of general interest—the number of persons 
employed and unemployed, existing weekly 
working hours, the extent to which hours have 
been reduced, and the effect which a reduction 
of hours to 40 in the week would have on 
general national economy, etc. The second 
part or questionnaire proper, asks whether the 
International Labour Conference should adopt 
international regulations for reducing hours 
of work and whether they should take the 
form of a Draft Convention, and if so, whe- 
ther it should be framed with a view to re- 
medying unemployment. The remaining gen- 
eral questions deal with the problem of main- 
taining wages and the standard of living, etc. 
Then follow questions of a more detailed 
nature. Governments are consulted on the 
scope of the proposed regulations; on the 
hours of work to be laid down; on the guar- 
antees which may be set up to ensure that the 
reduction in hours shall result in increased 
employment; etc. In the section dealing di- 
rectly with hours of work, Governments are 
explicitly asked whether the Draft Conven- 
tion should limit hours of work as a general 
rule to an average of 40 hours a week, with 
42 hours for work which is necessarily con- 
tinuous; and whether a special lower average 
(say, 383 hours) should be laid down for un- 
derground work in coal mines. 


The second questionnaire asks the govern- 
ments if they think it desirable to adopt a 
Draft Convention concerning benefit schemes 
for the involuntarily unemployed, and a sup- 
plementary recommendation on the same 
question. It also asks whether the suggested 
Convention should specify the system to be 
applied; compulsory unemployment  insur- 
ance, voluntary unemployment insurance, un- 
employment relief, a combination of these dif- 
ferent methods or of any two of them, or whe- 
ther each country should be free to choose 
the system which it would incorporate in its 
national legislation. Many other questions 
are also put to the Governments. 


The third questionnaire deals with the de- 
sirability of adopting international regulations 
concerning the methods of providing rest and 
alternation of shifts in automatic sheet-glass 
works. 

On the basis of the replies received to these 
questionnaires, the International Labour Office 
will draft texts which will be submitted to the 
Eighteenth Session of the International La- 
bour Conference. 

Reports have also been issued on two of 
the other subjects appearing on the agenda, 
namely: (1) Employment of women on under- 
ground work in mines of all kinds (based on 
information which it has itself collected and on 
replies to direct requests for particulars to the 
different governments of those States Members 
in whose legislation no express prohibition of 
underground work for women could be 
found); and (2) the partial revision of the 
Convention concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases, which report 
will furnish the Conference with the conclu- 
sions of specially chosen experts, members of 
the Industrial Hygiene Committee of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, who have studied 
the technical questions involved in the pro- 
posed revision of the Convention as adopted 
in 1925 so as to add certain diseases to the 
existing list and to properly define them. 

It is understood that reports will be issued 
shortly on the remaining two items of the 
agenda, i.e., Revision of the 1919 Convention 
concerning the Employment of Women during 
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the Night; and Maintenance of Acquired 
Rights in course of Acquisition under Inva- 
lidity, Old Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance on behalf of Workers who Trans- 
fer their Residence from one Country to 
Another. 


Employment Exchanges Throughout the 
World 


Under the title “Employment Exchanges” 
the International Labour Office has just pub- 
lished a study of the general principles, and 
to some extent the detailed methods, of ad- 
ministration adopted in employment exchange 
systems throughout the world. (Studies and 
Reports, Series C: Employment and Unem- 
ployment, No. 18). The report contains a 
preliminary chapter on the general question 
of the mobility of labour, and then deals with 
the general working of employment exchanges 
(organization, relations with employers and 
workers, etc.). A chapter is devoted to the 
increasing specialization in the placing of par- 
ticular classes of workers (agricultural work- 
ers, seamen, casual workers, salaried employees, 
artistes, hotel employees, domestic servants 
and juveniles). After a general examination 
of the need for changes of occupation brought 
about by technical progress and rationaliza- 
tion, there is a chapter on the organization of 
labour clearing, including the important large- 
scale movements organized by the State in 
such countries as Italy and the Soviet Union. 
An account is also given of the principal 
aspects of international placing work (organ- 
ized migration), and the volume concludes 
with a short description of the employment 
and unemployment statistics compiled by the 
employment exchanges. 


“Unemployment among young persons” on 


Agenda for 1935 


Next year’s agenda of the International 
Labour Conference is to include consideration 
of the question of unemployment among 
young persons, which is held to be one of the 
most serious effects of the world economic de- 
pression. The Monthly Summary, published 
at Geneva, quotes figures showing the extent 
of such unemployment in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the United States and other countries, 
and proceeds: “It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the gravity of the situation which is 
disclosed by these figures. In many respects 
the prolonged unemployment of a large sec- 
tion of the youth of a country is undoubtedly 
much more detrimental in its consequences for 
the community at large than unemployment 
among adults. This is why special measures 


are necessary to counteract those detrimental 
consequences. Several countries already have 
adopted such measures, and the International 
Labour Office, on the basis of their experience, 
presented a first report to the last session of its 
Governing Body. Having studied this, the 
Governing Body decided to put the question 
of unemployment among young persons of the 
agenda of the 1935 session of the International 
Labour Conference”’. 

The following subjects have also been the 
subject of special study by the International 
Labour Office: 

The reduction of wages and employment in 
agriculture; 

The overcrowding of the intellectual profes- 
sions; 

The stagnation in shipping and unemploy- 
ment among seamen. 

“Each of these problems,” it is stated, “has 
its own special characteristics, but there are 
certain common, fundamental features: on the 
one hand, the effects of the world depression, 
and on the other, the lack of co-ordination 
between the greatly accelerated rhythm of 
scientific or technical progress and the less 
rapid development of professional organiza- 
tion. 





The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, premier of 
Quebec, announced on December 13 that the 
government would hold an inquiry into con- 
ditions in lumber camps in the province, and 
that Mr. Maxine Morin, K.C., legal adviser 
to the provincial Department of Lands and 
Forests and Mr. Louis Morin, of the Depart- 
ment of Provincial Revenue, would be sent 
to Rouyn to discuss with employers and 
workers questions arising out of recent diffi- 
culties in that region. 





The redistribution of surplus or stranded 
populations, so as to make such citizens self- 
sustaining, is the program of the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division formed in the United 
States Department of the Interior. Colonies 
(urban, rural, or agricultural) will be formed 
in which subsistence will be drawn partly 
from the homestead garden plot: and partly 
from part-time employment in industries set 
up within the colony. The projects are 
experimental only and the sites are to be 
chosen not on the geographical basis, but with 
reference to the principal “problem areas” in 
the United States. Two projects are under 
way, one a colony being built in West 
Virginia, the other a subsistance-homestead 
project being carried on through a self-help 
organization formed in Dayton, Ohio,’ by 
unemployed of that city. . 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1933 


(Based upon monthly reports furnished the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by leading 
employers throughout the Dominion.) 


‘dl luis employment situation in Canada dur- 
ing the greater part of 1933 was char- 
acterized by a distinctly favourable move- 
ment, paralleling the recovery shown in most 
of the leading industrial countries of the 
world.1 In the first few months of the year, 
activity reached its lowest level in recent 
years, but from April 1 the general trend was 
steadily upward, the period of improvement 
extending over eight months. The gains indi- 
cated in several of these months exceeded the 
average increases noted on the same dates in 
the years since 1920, while those in the last 
quarter were particularly interesting because 
they were contrary to the usual seasonal 
movement as determined by the experience 
of the last twelve years. Approximately 
146,900 persons were reinstated by the co- 
operating employers during the 1933 period 
of uninterrupted expansion, in favourable con- 
trast with the reduction of over 40,000 workers 
reported by the firms furnishing data for the 
months April 1-December 1, 1932. The pro- 
portion of the total wage-earning population 





1Employment statistics that are generally 
comparable do not exist for the various indus- 
trial countries. The following shows the latest 
available data for certain countries:— 

Great Britain: The latest press reports 
show that 2,224,079 persons were registered 
as unemployed on December 18, 1933, as 
compared with 2,280,070 on November 20, 
1933, and 2,723,287 on December 19, 1932. 
The insured persons between the ages of 16 
and 64 estimated at work on December 18, 
numbered 10,007,000; this was 51,000 more 
than in the preceding month, and 567,000 
more than on December 19, 1932. 

France: The total number of persons on 
the registers of the Employment Exchanges 
on December 2, 1933, was 286,874, as com- 
pared with 261,524 in the preceding month, 
and 294,739 in the same period of 1932. 

Germany: Of the 4,930,731 members of the 
German Labour Front covered by returns, 
20-9 p.c. were reported as wholly unemployed 
on October 28, 1933, as compared with 22:3 
p.c. in September. The provisional figure 
showing the number registered as unemployed 
by the Employment Exchange as unemployed 
was given as 8,714,107 in December, 1933, 
as compared with 3,775,934 in November, 
1933. The total for the end. of December, 
1932, was 5,772,984, but this was not strictly 
comparable with the foregoing totals. 

United States: The index of employment in 
the manufacturing industries in October, 1938, 
was 74-0, calculated on the 1926 average as 
100. On September 15 this index was 73:9 

*.and in October, 1932, it stood iat 59-9. The 
index is based on data received from 18,602 
establishments employing 3,358,960 persons at 
the middle of October. 


included in these surveys is considerable, 
approximating 45 per cent of those enumerated 
in the 1931 census as at work; if data were 
available for all firms and all industries, the 
number reported above as having been re- 
employed during 1933 would of course be very 
substantially greater. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100), after declining 
from 78-5 on January 1, 1933, to 76:0 at the 
beginning of April, then rose steadily to 91-8 
on December 1, an advance of 15-8 points 
or 20-8 per cent from the 1933 low. This 
percentage gain is larger than that indicated 
in any other year for which statistics are 
available. Another significant feature of the 
situation in 1933 was that the index at the 
end of the year was 13:3 points, or 16:9 per 
cent, higher than at January 1, while in the 
last three years the opposite has been the 
case, employment having been in smaller 
volume at the close than at the opening of 
the year. Thus in 1932, 1931 and 1930, there 
were declines of 8:4, 2:6 and 2-7 points, 
respectively, in this comparison. 

A brief analysis of the distribution of the 
workers added to the payrolls of the co- 
operating employers from April 1 to the end 
of the year shows the widespread nature of 
the recovery in 1933. The five economic areas 
and all but one of the main industrial groups 
shared in the improvement as indicated in 
the following summary :— 


INCREASES IN THE MONTHLY PAYROLLS OF 
FIRMS FURNISHING DATA DURING THE 1933 
PERIOD OF GENERAL EXPANSION 
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The large advance in construction was 
mainly due to works undertaken for the relief 
of unemployment. While logging is normally 
seasonally active during the winter months, 
the gains last year were unusually large, giv- 
ing evidence of a decided revival in the lum- 
bering industry. Analyses of the increases in 
these various areas and industries appear else- 
where in this review. 

The general index of employment is in- 
fluenced to some extent by public works 
undertaken for the relief of unemployment. 
This factor does not, however, enter into the 
situation in the manufacturing industries, 
which reporting over half of the total workers 
included in the monthly surveys of employ- 
ment, showed uninterrupted recovery during 
eight months of 1933—from January to 
August, a revival that differed in period 
but not in length of time from that of the 
included industries, taken as a whole. During 
this period, over 61,400 persons were added 
to the working forces of the co-operating 
manufacturers, an increase that compared 
favourably with the decline of over 3,900 
operatives reported by the factories furnish- 
ing data for the same period in 1932, and 
also with the increase of only some 5,300 
workers indicated in the same months of 1931. 
The index, rising from 74-4 at the opening of 
1933, to 86:8 on September 1, showed a gain 
of 12-4 points or 16-7 per cent in these eight 
months. Seasonal recessions affected the situ- 
ation in the last quarter of the year, but on 
the whole, these were on a smaller scale than 
has be@p usual in the twelve years for which 
statistics are available, and the index of fac- 
tory employment, at 84-4 on December 1, 
was 10 points or 13-4 per cent above the 
January 1 index. It was also higher by slightly 
over five per cent than on December 1, 1932. 

An average of approximately 8,140 employers 
furnished monthly statistics on employment 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics during 
1933; these firms showed curtailment during 
the first four months of the year, followed, as 
already stated, by important recovery in the 
next eight months. 





1The number of man-days worked on state- 
aided projects on a wage basis numbered 1,157,- 
559 during the first eleven months of 1933, 
while to those employed on useful works in 
return for subsistence and a small cash allow- 
ance 8,494,212 man-days work were given. This 
was a total of 9,651,771 man-days of employ- 
ment afforded in 1933 up to November 30. 
During 1932, the man-days worked on a wage 
basis numbered 7,700,709. 


The firms furnishing data on employment 
reported a monthly average of 768,628? em- 
ployees. Their staffs ranged from 698,544 on 
April 1 to 850,486 on December 1, when ac- 
tivity was at its highest point for the year. 
The index then stood at 91-8, the highest in 
twenty-four months; the 1932 peak was 91-6 
on January 1, while the maximum so far 
reached in this record of thirteen years was 
127-8 at the beginning of August, 1929, when 
the -payrolls of the 6,840 then co-operating 
firms aggregated nearly 1,100,000. The mean 
index (average 1926—=100) was 83-4 in 1933, 
compared with 87-5 in 1932, 102-5 in 1931, 
113-4 in 1930, 119-0 in 1929, 111-6 in 1928. 
104-6 in 1927, 99-6° in 1926, 93-6 in 1925, 93-4 
in 1924, 95-& in 1923, 89-0 in 1922 and 88-S 
in 1921. In connection with these indexes, it 
might again be mentioned that during the 
depression there has been a very general move- 
ment to retain as many as possible on the 
working force by reducing the daily or weekly 
hours worked. The earnings of the persons 
included in the monthly reports on’ employ- 
ment, if available, would in this way doubt- 
less have shown in many cases a greater de- 
cline than the number on the payrolls upon 
which the index numbers are calculated, while 
similarly, an improvement in the business out- 
look will be reflected in many cases by an 
extension of the working hours rather than by 
an immediate increase in the personnel. In 
the United States, the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act have during 
1933 accentuated this phase, the increase in 
ithe numbers on the payrolls frequently being 
at the expense of a reduction in the time 
worked by those already in employment. This 
is illustrated in the statistics of earnings, which 
in the United States are collected from the 
firms who furnish monthly data on employ- 
ment. Thus, the index of employment in 
manufacturing on October 15 (the latest avail- 





2The number of wage-earners reported in 
the Census taken in June, 1931, was 2,564,879, 
of whom 2,093,211 were at work on the date 
of the Census. The firms reporting for June 
1, 1931, showed an aggregate payroll of 940,875 
persons, or 44-95 p.c. of the census total, which 
included the professional classes (notably teach- 
ers and public administration employees), 
agriculture, domestic service and other im- 
portant industries not included in the monthly 
survey of employment. Since 1931, the number 
of co-operating firms has grown, with a con- 
sequent increase in the proportion of the 
total working population represented in these 
statistics. 

8 As the average for the calendar year, 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is 
the base used in computing these indexes, the 
average for the 12 months, January 1-December 
met generally shows a slight variation from 
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able date), stood at 74-0 per cent of the 1926 
average, While the index of earnings, calculated 
on the same base, was only 53:6 on the same 
date. 

Another point may be noted regarding the 
Canadian index numbers of employment. 
Where employers are obliged to curtail their 
production, it often happens that the date to 
which the monthly survey relates marks the 
low point in activity for the month, employ- 
ment frequently being in greater volume on 
almost any other working day of the month. 
This factor is of greater importance when the 
numbers at work fluctuate about a low level 
than when staffs are more normal. 


A healthy feature of the recovery in employ- 
ment during 1933 was its widespread character, 
ali five economic areas and most industrial 
groups sharing to a greater or less degree in 
the improvement evidenced after the spring 
revival commenced; this is illustrated in 
the figures reported showing the distribution 
of those added to the reported payrolls. The 
general nature of the recovery affords much 
better grounds for belief in its permanency 
than if the gains had been confined to a few 
specialized lines. Manufacturing, as already 
mentioned, showed important increases during 
many months of the year, the additions being 
well distributed among the various groups of 
factory employment. Logging was brisker to- 
wards the end of 1933 than in any other month 
since early in 1930. Mining reported uninter- 
rupted improvement from May 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, with the result that the index on the 
latter date was higher than in any other month 
since early in 1931. Construction guined con- 


siderably during each month of the active: 


season, partly as a result of relief under- 
takings, but was generally lower than in pre- 
vious years. Services and trade (both to some 
extent dependent upon the tourist season, 
which during 1933 was not up to expectations) 
maintained a fair volume of employment, the 
index numbers for these divisions being rather 
higher towards the close of 1933 than in the 
earlier months of the year and also than in 
the latter part of 1982. Employment through- 
out 1933 was brisker in these two groups than 
in any other industrial division. In this con- 
nection, it might again be pointed out that 
in these lines of business, establishments as a 
rule cannot be wholly closed down for longer 
or shorter periods, as in manufacturing plants, 
with the result that the situation is frequently 
met by cutting down the normal working day 
or week for the individual employee in order 
to retain as many as possible on the payroll. 
This tends to keep up the employment index, 
since the methods used in rotating the staif 
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are usually not reflected in the monthly em- 
ployment data. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Each of the five economic areas reported an 
upward movement in employment during 
many months of the year just passed; the 
situation at the end of 1933 was better in 
these districts than it had been at the open- 
ing of the year, and also than at the end 
of 1932. The greatest proportional gain be- 
tween the 1933 low and high points occurred 
in British Columbia. In that province the 
maximum of activity was in September, when 
the index, at 89-2, was 31-8 per cent higher 
than the minimum of 67:7 on March 1. 
Employment in all five economic areas aver- 
aged rather lower over the year than in the 
twelve months of 1932. It is encouraging to 
note in this comparison that the low point 
in employment was reached in the early part 
of 1933, succeeded by improvement in many 
months, while the opposite was the case in 
the preceding year, when employment gener- 
ally declined from the beginning to the end 
of 19382, the index in each district being de- 
cidedly lower on December 1 than at the 
opening of the year. 


Employment by Cities 


On the whole, employers in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made— 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the adjoining Border Cities, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver—reported smalier 
average payrolls than in 1932, but an en- 
couraging feature of the 1933 situation is that 
activity (contrary to the 1932 movement), 
generally increased from the spring, the index 
for each of these cities being higher at the 
end than at the beginning of the year, while 
in all but Montreal and Quebec City, em- 
ployment was also in greater volume than 
on December 1, 1932. The reports showed that 
employment, as in the preceding year, was 
better maintained in Ottawa and Quebec City 
than in the other centres above named, while 
the lowest indexes were again indicated in 
Hamilton and Windsor and the adjoining 
Border Cities. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing generally in- 
creased uninterruptedly during 1933, from 
January 1 to September 1, a longer period of 
expansion than in any other year since 1928. 
During these eight months of recovery, over 
61,400 persons were reinstated on the staffs 
of the co-operating establishments; this repre- 
sented an increase of more than 12 workers 
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in each of the reporting plants. Seasonal 
losses reduced employment during the last 
quarter of the year, but on the whole, these 
were smaller than the average experienced in 
the last twelve years, and the index, at 84:4 
on December i, was 10 points or 13-4 per cent 
higher than at the first of the year. This 
is particularly important, in view of the fact 
that in each of the years since 1930, activity 
has declined as the year progressed; thus, 
between the indexes for January 1 and De- 
cember 1 in 1932, 1931, and 1930, there were 
reductions of 3:6, 4-1, and 5:9 points, respec- 
tively. Another interpretation of the figures 
brings out the significant fact that the pay- 
rolls reported at the beginning of December, 
1933, exceeded those indicated for January 1 
by some 50,000 persons, or an average of 
more than 10 in each establishment included 
in the survey. The December 1, 1933 index 
was 5:1 per cent higher than on the same 
date in 1932; indeed, employment since July 
of last year has been more active each month 
than in the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year, the first occasions since 1929 that 
improvement in such a comparison has been 
indicated. The indexes for the last five 
months of 1933 averaged 85:9 or 3:5 points 
higher than in the period August 1-December 
1, 1932; those for the first seven months, how- 
ever, had averaged 77:3, or 8-6 points lower 
than in the months January 1-July 1 of the 
year preceding, with the result that the gen- 
eral average for 1933 was below that of 1932, 
in spite of the more favourable note on which 
last year closed for the manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Statistics were received during 1933 from 
some 4,980 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 401,557 operatives, as compared with 
the average of 417,989 reported by the 4,870 
establishments making returns in 1932. The 
index averaged 80:9 per cent of the 1926 pay- 
rolls of the co-operating firms, as compared 
with a mean of 84:4 in the preceding vear, 
95-3 in 1931, 109-0 in 1930, and 117-1 in 1929. 

Index numbers are prepared for 45 different 
divisions and sub-divisions of factory em- 
ployment; with few exceptions, these showed 
considerable improvement as the year pro- 
eressed until the situation was better than 
in the same period of 1932. In spite of this, 
the majority of these industries and their sub- 
groups reported a lower average of employ- 
ment for 1933 as a whole; the mean index 
in 12 cases being higher, in 82 lower, and in 
one the same as in the preceding year. The 
edible animal, fur, leather, boot and shoe, 
paper product, thread, yarn and cloth, wood 
distillate and extract, and agricultural imple- 
ment and automobile groups, were more active. 


Logging 


Logging camps, on the whole, reported 
decidedly more activity than in the preceding 
year and also than in 1931; although employ- 
ment was generally low during the first part 
of 1933, it was above the 1932 level in all 
but two months, while the index, rising 
swiftly in the early winter, was higher on 
December 1, 1933, than in any other month 
since the early part of 1930. The improve- 
ment was largely due to an increased demand 
in markets abroad; the implementing of the 
agreements signed at the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa in 1932 had a distinctly 
beneficial effect upon the logging industry, 
while recent industrial recovery in the United 
States has also stimulated the demand for 
lumber in that country. It may confidently 
be expected that the increase in bush opera- 
tions in the winter of 1933-34 will be reflected 
in heightened activity in lumber-using mills 
next season. The working force of the 231 
logging firms supplying information during 
1933 averaged 18,278, and the index number, 
66:5: the reported payrolls varied from 9,614 
on May 1 to 45,989 at the end of the year. In 
1932, the mean index was 42-5, while the 
number employed by the 223 employers 
co-operating was 11,646. In recent years, 
many logging workers, deprived of their 
customary occupation, have drifted to the 
cities, where they have augmented the already 
large labour reserves, in many cases without 
ever having appeared on the payroll of any 
employer in the municipality. It has already 
been pointed out in previous issués that the 
difficulties of collecting data covering bush 
operations are constantly increased by the 
growing practice on the part of the larger 
operators, of letting contracts for their wood 
requirements to small contractors and to 
settlers on the northern frontiers of settle- 
ment. During the year just passed, as in 1932 
and 1931, employment in logging was main- 
tained in better volume in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec than elsewhere. 

Mining 

There were losses in mining during nine 
months of 1932, while the trend was upward 
in seven months of last year. Until August 1, 
1938, employment each month was lower than 
on the same date in 1932, but from mid- 
summer activity was greater than in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
The index at 105-5 on December 1, 1933, was 
nearly nine per cent higher than on January 1, 
and was also 5:6 per cent higher than on De- 
cember 1, 1932. Nevertheless, employment on 
the average was at a slightly lower level than 
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in the preceding year. The index averaged 97:5 
compared with 99-2 in 1982; this was a falling- 
off of only 1-7 points, as compared with the 
reduction of 8-5 points in 1932 from the 1931 
level. In coal-mining, employment was 
slacker, the index averaging 84:1, compared 
with 91-0 in 1932, so that the decline in this 
branch was decidedly greater than the general 
loss in the mining group. The labour force 
of the co-operating operators averaged 22,644 
workers in 1933, as against 24,337 in the 
preceding year. Employment in the mining 
of metallic ores, was generally higher than in 
1932, the mean index, at 143-8 being between 
ten and eleven points above the average of 
the preceding year. The index varied from 
129-8 on January 1 to 159-7 on December 1, 
showing improvement during ten months of 
the year. The stafis of the reporting firms 
averaged 16,990 during the year under review, 
compared with 15,687 in 1932. Non-metallic 
minerals (other than coal) registered decidedly 
curtailed employment, being affected by the 
dullness generally prevailing in the building 
trades. The index averaged 69-3, as against 
71-8 in the preceding year, however, in the 
last five months of the year, the situation 
was better than in the same months of 1932. 
An average payroll of 4,585 persons was 
employed during 1933 by the co-operating 
firms, while those reporting in 1932 had a 
mean of 4,756. Quarries, asbestos mines and 
other divisions coming under this heading 
recorded lowered activity. 


Transportation 


There were important seasonal losses in the 
first three months of 1933, which, however, 
involved a decidedly smaller number of 
persons than in the first quarter of the 
preceding year. Following this period, the 
tendency was favourable until the beginning 
of November, when seasonal losses were again 
recorded. Employment was in less volume 
throughout 1933, when the index averaged 
79-0, as compared with 84:7 in 1932. The 
370 transportation companies whose returns 
were tabulated employed, on the average, 
92,920 workers, as compared with the mean 
of 99,478 reported by the 357 employers 
co-operating in the preceding year. In the 
steam railway division, the index averaged 
69:7, or nearly eight points lower than in 
1932. An average working force of 55,472 
employees was recorded in steam railway 
operation, compared with 61,554 in 1932. 
Street railways and cartage companies to the 
number of 179, with a mean of 24032 
workers, reported a rather lower level of 
employment, the index averaging 112-9, or 


1-5 points lower than in the preceding year. 
The tendency was unfavourable during most 
months of 1933. Employment in shipping and 
stevedoring was also less than in 1932; the 
mean index was 79-9, while the reported staffs 
averaged 13,417, varying between 9,957 per- 
sons on March 1, and 15,448 at the beginning 
of October. In the year before the mean 
index was 82:3. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones reported a much 
smaller volume of employment during 1933 
than in 1932, in sympathy with the continued 
depression in business. The index averaged 
83:9, compared with 93-5 in 1932. The per- 
sonnel of the companies furnishing data 
averaged 22,062 employees, of whom some 80 
per cent were engaged on telephones. The 
proportional reductions indicated in the tele- 
graph and telephone divisions during 1933 
were quite similar, these apparently being 
affected in like degree by current conditions. 


Construction and Maintenance 


The period of expansion indicated in the 
construction industries during 1932 consisted 
of only three months, during which the 
additions to staffs were on a comparatively 
small scale; in 1933, however, there were 
increases in six of the twelve months, but in 
many cases these were wholly or _ partially 
due to works undertaken by public authorities 
primarily for the relief of unemployment. In 
spite of this factor (of greater importance 
towards the end of 1933 than in the preceding 
year), the employment reported in construc- 
tion was generally at a low level. The forces 
of the 1,006 co-operating employers averaged 
86,646 during 1933, varying between 63,051 on 
April 1 and 110,207 at the beginning of 
December, when extensive relief works were 
being carried on. The general index for this 
group averaged 74:6, compared with 86-0 in 
19382. The organization of work camps in 
place of direct relief for certain classes of 
unemployed men was instituted on a large 
scale during 1933, a reversal of the policy of 
direct relief called for under the Relief Act 
of 1932; this resulted in a decided increase 
in activity in some branches of construction 
work as compared with 1932, particularly 
towards the latter part of the year. 


Building construction gained in five months 
in 1983, but was generally quieter than in the 
preceding year in spite of the fact that 
improvement was indicated in the last two 
months over November 1 and December 1 of 
1932. The mean index in 1932 was 54:1 per 
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cent of the 1926 average, dropping to 38-5 in 
the year under review, when the average 
number of persons employed by tthe 635 
reporting contractors was 14,404. In 1932, 658 
contractors had reported 21,389 employees, on 
the average. As already stated in connection 
with logging, there is an increasing tendency 
for the larger contractors to sublet their con- 
tracts, by trades, to sub-contractors, who 
usually employ a comparatively small number 
of workers. When they have less than 15 
employees, they are not asked to furnish data 
on employment, so that the number employed 
in building is undoubtedly considerably in 
excess of that covered in these statistics. 

Road construction as reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics afforded a 
smaller volume of employment in the first 
seven months of 1933 than in the same period 
in 1932. In the latter part of the year, how- 
ever, an increase in the number of persons 
engaged on unemployment relief works raised 
the index to a point higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, and also decidedly 
higher than at the beginning of 1933. Never- 
theless, the average number reported in the 
highway construction group last year was 
smaller than in 1932. The payrolls reported 
averaged 47,756 workers, and ranged between 
31,359 on Apnil 1 and 71,039 at the beginning 
of December. The index averaged 132-2, 
compared with 143-9 in 1932. In many dis- 
tricts, road work is supplementary to the 
occupations ordinarily followed by nearby 
residents, particularly agriculturists during 
slack periods on their farms. 

Employment in raidway construction (in 
which the working forces covered averaged 
24,487 men), was much quieter than in the 
last few years. The index averaged 61:3, 
while the mean in 1932 was 66:8. In 1928, 
when activity was at its maximum in this 
record of thirteen years, an average payroll 
of 46,148 persons was reported, and the mean 
index stood at 116-7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 386 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 21,174. Gains were noted 
during seven months of the year under review, 
but until November 1, employment each 
month was less than in the same month of 
1932. The index averaged 106-7, compared 
with 113-6 in the preceding year. Employ- 
ment in hotels and restaurants was generally 
at a lower level than in 1932, partly reflecting 
an unfavourable tourist season, resulting from 
a general tightness of money, and also affected 
to some extent by the popularity of the 


World’s Fair at Chicago. In the miscellaneous 
group of services, composed largely of laun- 
dering and cleaning establishments, employ- 
ment was also in rather smaller volume than 
in the preceding year, although in relation 
to the 1926 average, it was brisker than in 
other branches of this division. 


Trade 


Trade was generally quieter than in 1982; 
with only one exception, employment ad- 
vanced from month to month from March 1 
to December 1, 19383, but until the final 
quarter of the year, was lower than in the 
corresponding period in 1932. The payrolls 
of the 893 co-operating firms averaged 81,770 
persons, and the index 112-1, compared with 
116-1 in 1932. It has already been mentioned 
as highly probable that many establishmenis, 
in order to keep on most of their usual staff, 
have reduced the working hours per week or 
per month, so that the earnings of the persons 
employed would, if available, show a greater 
falling-off than the personnel. Of the workers 
in the trade group, nearly 74 per cent were 
classified as employed in retail stores. In 
recent years, there has been a growing ten- 
dency for the larger stores and chain organi- 
zations to absorb the small businesses which 
would otherwise not be represented in these 
statistics, and this change in organization may 
have helped to keep the index of employ- 
ment in recent years at a relatively high level 
in comparison with other groups. . 

Tables of index numbers, by economic areas, 
by leading cities and industries, by months 
and with yearly averages, are published in 
the bulletin entitled “ Annual Review of Em- 
ployment in Canada, 1933” issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This bulletin, 
which contains full particulars regarding em- 
ployment by industries, districts, etc., will be 
forwarded on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. Monthly index numbers have 
been published in each issue of the Lasour 
Gazetre, those for December appearing on 
pages 50 to 53 of this issue. — 





The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
recently held a ballot of its employees for 
the purpose of deciding whether the “Rocke- 
feller employee-representation plan,’ which 
had been in existence for the past eighteen 
years, should be continued or abandoned. 
The employees voted for the abandonment of 
the plan and for recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America. As the company 
is in receivership the decision is stated to be 
subject to the approval of the Federal District 
Court. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
DECEMBER, 1933 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

December was reported by the Superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
handicapped by heavy snow storms and in 
many cases were unable, owing to the blocked 
roads, to take their produce to the city mar- 
kets. Where possible, they were engaged in 
cutting and hauling firewood for domestic 
purposes. Continuous gales and extremely 
low temperatures hampered fishing and as a 
result, only small catches were reported. Deep 
snow also hindered lumbering operations, as 
it was difficult to forward supplies to camps 
and men who came out for the holidays were 
finding it almost impossible to return. All 
indications were favourable, however, that 
lumbering would rank high as an employer 
of labour this winter. Continued demand for 
overseas markets promised a measure of 
prosperity not evident for years, providing 
employment for all experienced woodsmen 
and many others. All mines in the New 
Glasgow area resumed operations, working on 
steady time and _ re-hiring employees as 
speedily as conditions permitted, while those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity worked from 
! to 44 days per week. Though conditions 
were quiet in steel and car plants over the 
holidays, yet the prospects were that more 
employment would be provided for steel 
workers and foundry, car and structural steel 
plants than had been available for at least 
a year. Manufacturers of foodstuffs reported 
Christmas trade good, oil companies, slow, 
and sugar refineries and cordage companies, 
fair. Ice harvesting also continued to employ 
a number of men. Building construction was 
practically at a standstill, but a large num- 
ber of applicants in receipt of civic relief were 
employed on sewer work and clearing of snow. 
Railways also hired large gangs for snow 
shovelling. Plumbers were busily engaged 
during the coldest weather. Transportation, 
both by railway and steamship, was heavy, 
due to the holiday season, and reported to 
be considerably in excess of that of December, 
1932. Freight shipments also showed im- 
provement. Retail trade recorded a substan- 
tial increase and wholesale houses were cor- 
respondingly busy. With lumbering, mining 
and steel plants absorbing more men in in- 
dustry, merchants were in an optimistic mood 
and were looking forward to an immediate 
improvement in general business conditions. 

72874—4 


There was a good demand for domestics, 
housekeepers and charworkers in the Women’s 
Division, and a number of satisfactory place- 
ments were made. 

There was no change in the agricultucal 
situation in the Province of Quebec, but log- 
ging showed some improvement. Mining re- 
mained practically unchanged, though indica- 
tions pointed to slightly better conditions. 
Manufacturing was only fair, cities reporting 
as follows: Hull, all plants busy; Montreal, 
clothing, boots and shoes and rubber quiet, 
metals active; Quebec City, factories in 
general on reduced time; Three Rivers, nor- 
mal, with slight decrease in output of paper- 
mills. Building construction was very quiet 
throughout the province, the main source of 
work continuing to be that provided by the 
various municipalities as a relief measure. 
Recent heavy storms had aided the unem- 
ployed in obtaining jobs as snow shovellers, 
the City of Montreal employing 6,000 men for 
that purpose alone. Transportation was fairly 
good. A number of placements was made in 
the Women’s Domestic section where cooks 
and generals, as well as charworkers, were in 
demand. 

There was little activity in farming in On- 
tario other than a few calls for choremen, but 
while nearly all vacancies were filled promptly, 
the supply of applicants in excess of require- 
ments was not as large as might be expected 
and a check of farm hands placed during the 
year at Brantford indicated that a large per- 
centage was being retained in employment. 
Vacancies existed for skilled bushmen with 
difficulty sometimes experienced in securing 
the right type of men. Conditions were ideal 
in the woods for log hauling, which would 
probably start immediately after the holidays 
and continue from 4 to 8 weeks, depending 
on the volume of production and the weather. 
Nothing new was reported in mining, all pro- 
ducing mines in the Sudbury and Timmins dis- 
trict being very active. No material change 
appeared in the manufacturing centres at the 
close of December: while some plants operated 
steadily, others were on short time, or carry- 
ing on with reduced staffs. Building construc- 
tion was very quiet, but relief work, financed 
by the Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
Governments, continued to furnish employ- 
ment for numerous workers. Work of a tem- 
porary nature was also provided by the Post 
Office in the handling of the Christmas mails. 
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Trade showed improvement, some of the lar- 
ger department stores reporting gains from 25 
to 385 per cent. Due to the holiday season 
there was a shortage of good domestics in the 
women’s sections, but more workers were ex- 
pected to be available early in the New Year. 

Farm placements in the Prairie Provinces 
were nearly all made under the Farm Relief 
plan, with some orders still unfilled. A much 
greater demand existed for all classes of log- 
gers. With the colder weather mines were 
running fairly steady, most of those in Drum- 
heller employing full shifts. The manufac- 
turing industries were quiet, with no prospects 
of improvement at present. Building con- 
struction was practically nil, the City of Win- 
nipeg reporting that, in a year notable for the 
entire absence of public works, the City build- 
ing permits had dropped below the million 
dollar mark for the first time this century. 
From the record of permits issued it was quite 
apparent, however, that smaller building jobs 
were still going on, though to a lesser extent. 
Relief projects continued with many men em- 
ployed, except where exceptionally cold 
weather made it inadvisable for men to work 
out of doors. Trade was slow, although holi- 
day business was better than anticipated and 
conditions, in general, maintained the slight 
improvement already noted. There was still 
a large number of unfilled orders, both for 
housekeepers and domestics under the relief 
scheme, with a scarcity of applicants suitable 
for same, and the influence of the holiday 


season could be noted by the decline in the 
volume of business conducted by the women’s 
sections. 

There was very little demand for farm 
hands in British Columbia, nothing being done 
in the orchards owing to the heavy fall of 
snow. Packing houses had only small staffs 
employed and shipments of fruit were still 
being made. Logging and sawmills, except for 
the holidays, were busy with 50 per cent more 
men employed than at the corresponding time 
in 1932, and wages in one district 10 per cent 
higher. ‘Mining was fairly active, with the 
outlook favourable, but no demand for help. 
Manufacturing was at a standstill, no orders 
were coming in and few in prospect. Con- 
struction was very quiet, the only division 
showing activity was that of linemen, who 
were busy renewing and replacing light, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines destroyed by storms 
of recent date. Railway gangs were also sent 
out for snow shovelling and relief work on 
street clearance continued, besides that pro- 
vided in the National Defence camps. The 
waterfront was quiet at Prince Rupert and 
Vancouver, but continued active with lumber 
shipments at Victoria. Shipyards were not 
busy. Trade for the most part showed im- 
provement over that of a year ago, with a 
better feeling prevailing for the present year. 
There was a decided increase in applicants and 
orders in the women’s domestic section, due to 
the holiday season. Many of the placements, 
however, were for casual work only. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 


1933 
HE following information as to the aggregate membership of 146,946 persons. It 
employment situation in Canada is_ should be understood that the report on the 
based upon reports from the following number of unemployed workers refers only to 
sources :— organized labour, definite figures not being 


- (1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1 was 8,428, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
850,486 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for November was 1,722, having an 


available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. ; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 
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(1) hmpaymen Situation at the beginning of December, 1933, as 
reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of December 
showed a further expansion, the eighth con- 
secutive gain reported since April 1. This 
latest increase (like that on November 1), was 
particularly interesting because it reversed the 
downward movement which hitherto has in- 
variably characterized the situation in the 
early winter. During the present month, sta- 
tistics were tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 8,428 employers whose pay- 
rolls were enlarged from 845,798 on Novem- 
ber 1 to 850,486 at the beginning of Decem- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


activity, the co-operating firms have added 
approximately 147,000 persons to their staffs. 
As has previously been pointed out in these 
monthly surveys of employment, the propor- 
tion of the wage-earning population included 
therein is large, but if data were available 
for all industries and all employers, the num- 
ber of workers shown as having been re- 
instated would considerably exceed the in- 
crease mentioned above. In conformity with 
the improvement in recent months, the general 
index has risen from 76:0 at the beginning of 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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ber. Reflecting this gain, the index (1926 April to 91-8 on December 1, a gain of 15-8 


average=100) rose from 91°3 on the former 
date to 91-8 on December 1. This is the 
highest figure in two years. The losses ex- 
perienced on December 1, 1982, had reduced 
the index by between one and two points, to 
83:2; this was over 10 per cent lower than on 
the date under review. 

The increases at the beginning of December 
completed for the present year the period of 
expansion that has been indicated by leading 
employers since the early spring. During the 
last eight months of generally advancing 

72874—44 


points, or nearly 21 per cent. During the same 
eight months in 1932 and 1931, there were 
declines of 4°3 and 0:6 points, respectively, 
while in 1930 and 1929, there were increases 
of 0-7 and 8-7 points, respectively, in this 
comparison. 

The improvement on the date under review 
occurred largely in logging and retail trade 
and on highway construction, where the per- 
sonnel of unemployment relief camps increased 
with the advent of the cold weather. The 
gains in logging and trade are seasonal; those 
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reported in the former, providing work for 
over 15,700 men, were the largest ever shown 
in this record of twelve years. Activity in 
bush operations is greater than for several 
years past. On the other hand, manufacturing 
was seasonally slacker, chiefly in the food, 
leather, textile and lumber industries, while 
mining, transportation, building and railway 
construction also showed curtailment as com- 
pared with the preceding month. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Four of the five economic areas registered 
heightened activity, the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia show- 
ing improvement, while firms in the Prairies 
reported curtailment. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has been 
downward on December 1 in preceding years 
of the record, but this unfavourable move- 
ment was reversed at the beginning of De- 
cember of the present year, when the index, 
rising to 93-4, reached its highest point for 


than on December 1, 1932. Most of the in- 
crease this year took place in logging, although 
construction and trade were also brisker. On 
the other hand, manufacturing (especially of 
animal food, lumber, pulp and paper and iron 
and steel products), coal-mining and shipping 
reponted reduced activity. Data were received 
from 597 firms employing 65,473 persons, as 
against 63,186 on November 1. 


Quebec—There was a further increase in 
activity in Quebec, according to statements 
from 2,044 employers of 250,403 persons, or 554 
more than in the preceding month. Though 
not large, this gain was of particular interest 
because it was contrary to the usual seasonal 
movement indicated at the beginning of De- 
cember in the years since 1920, in only one 
of which (viz., 1922) was there a gain noted 
on this date. The increase reported on De- 
cember 1, 1938, was the eighth consecutive 
advance made by the employers furnishing 
monthly data on employment, the trend hav- 
ing been upward since April 1; during this 
period of expansion, nearly 52,000 workers 








the year. It was also nearly ten points higher have been added to their staffs. The index 
Taste I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
che EB Maritime . Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 


MTree celts eRe bets 2 RO Ae OIE el Be). 77 
ARULETSONE NE oh 8 ees SHE oF eR Ss ees oe BARRED. 80 
SUP eles RE hoe eee Aa el 84 
Aug. Did os cord ao a aanie edo. eh peepee Sh Se 87 
SYED LSS Ss AG le PR eo beset ed Fae 88 
OOCURIIEL SRE ee art Sinn SE ee 90 
NONE dS eee eRe A EAs ee. ee eee. 91 
DIS ceya Weg ie ieee te, 559) vy i aR a db a cna rien ella le 91 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as at Dec. 1, 1933 





72-2 
82-8 79°3 81 82-7 76-2 
89-9 83-0 85 85-0 81-8 
93-0 84-8 86 90-5 87-3 
91-5 87-0 88 90-7 89-2 
90-9 89-1 89 98-7 85-6 
90-2 92-2 91 94-6 84-0 
93-4 92-4 93 89-3 85-4 
7-7 29-4 41-5 13-2 8-2 


a RT Se a a a EE ee See See 


Note.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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has risen from 73-1 at the beginning of April 
to 92:3 on December 1, or by over 26 per cent. 
a gain that contrasted very favourably with 
the reduction of nearly 6,000 persons, and 
approximately 2:5 per cent in the index, that 
had been reported by the employers furnishing 
statistics for the same period in 1982. The 
usual seasonal losses had been recorded on 
December 1, 1932, when employment was in 
smaller volume. Construction work decreased 
on the date under review, and there was also 
curtailment in manufacturing, steam railway 
operation and services; within the manufac- 
turing group, the largest declines occurred in 
textile, leather, lumber, food, pulp and paper, 
electric current and clay, glass and stone fac- 
tories. On the other hand, shipping was morc 
active in an effort to clear up about the har- 
bours before the winter close-down; local 
transportation also showed improvement, trade 
was seasonally brisker, while logging reported 
very pronounced increases. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
its eighth successive increase, which was also 
the ninth monthly gain indicated during 1933; 


this was a longer period of expansion than 
in any other year since 1928, when a total of 
nine increases had also been reported. During 
the consecutive months of heightened 
activity in the present year, more than 56,900 
workers were re-employed by the co-operating 
employers, in comparison with the reduction 
of over 26,100 workers noted in the correspond- 
ing period in 1982. The index, rising from 
91-4 on November 1, 1983, to 93-3 at the date 
under review, showed an increase of 19-2 per 
cent as compared with the 1933 low of 78-3 on 
April 1; it was also decidedly higher than the 
December 1, 1982, index of 84-1. The firms 
making returns for December 1, 1933 (3,741 in 
number) had 352,860 employees, compared 
with 345,640 at the beginning of November. 
Services, retail trade, logging and highway 
construction recorded considerable improve- 
ment since the preceding month. Communi- 
cations, mining, transportation and manufac- 
turing, however, showed curtailment, largely 
seasonal in character. Within the group of 
factory employment, the leather, lumber, tex- 
tile, clay, glass and stone and food industries 
reported reductions, those of a seasonal nature 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Weer de L922 verve: O5'49) uaa eters soar ste 102-7 
Deere 928 tes as as GAS nahn et tice a Ae 99-7 
Decl vite 1024.0 r Be: 94-3 99-6 96-6 
DMeesnl gp OQ5e Le 98-3 95-4 100-4 
Deck Lr wihO2Ge, Ces. 101-9 102-3 103-8 
IDCCN Le lO2ts. as 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Deehe EO2S ie tam. 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Deen, Le OVO yer tas. 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Deck Le mlos Or were. 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Dees: 1 t193 teers 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Jan. “L wlOB2eae. mere 88-0 100-8 99-6 
eld - Le Aatvrey Pee, lea 87-4 100-9 97-8 
VET Mae ra aees aoc eee b 89-8 101-9 97-8 
ATi: Later AGRE Be, 91-2 102-0 97:8 
BEG Wee Mere seer wee 2 91-1 104-0 97-5 
Jame Tey een Ok ok 91-7 105-6 96-8 
JURA Late er es), 88-6 104-8 94-6 
rio Ry ey BARRE o 10.) 85-5 101-0 92-3 
Bente, Lee Me a. 86-3 105-8 91-6 
OCGA TIA BAS Ri 88-0 100-2 93-5 
IN OVALE LS ee bint cn 84-8 98-5 92-5 
beck. We era Nae Cant Aras fe 85-1 95-9 91-2 
Jan, LwhOad Wes ae 77:5 92-6 86-5 
ce of MB LAE oy ena. Aenea 76-1 88-9 84-7 
Mars Woartoemtee. .Oe 75°8 92-3 84-4 
PAD PAN Les ae ees 76-4 92-7 85-0 
aa. oe etek 79:5 93-7 85-6 
Juntos: Tete gee es oe 80-6 96:8 86-5 
Jukyt Twas, Pee. 81-5 99-4 87-7 
Aiea: Poet he beeen, 0 82-4 99-5 86-9 
Sept: Meese eG: e...8 84-4 99-7 88-4 
Oct 1; eAsee GAS ot 87-3 98-3 90-9 
Nove Tyee Leen ene 86-4 94-7 91-5 
Dee ek Feet eee 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dec. 1, 
(UGB Ise aun bare a eae | 14-6 1-4 13-0 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Re Lek Re cee dH Ra 8S me a S60 Re eo 100-1 78-5 
100-4 ORNS Bt: NS Rae Pa eee 90-3 84-9 
98-3 Bl Ala ee dete 2 85:5 90-0 
96-3 93-3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
121:8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-7 94-0 72-3 93 +2 98-3 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
99-3 84-4 89:6 87-0 88-7 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
94-4 77-6 58:7 85-6 88-5 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
92:6 76-6 63°7 82-2 85:8 
85:8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85:7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70:5 78-0 80:5 
85:3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79+2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80:3 83-4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77-6 82-3 85-9 
95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
1-4 3-0 1-2 4-1 3e1 


Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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in canneries being most pronounced; on the 
other hand, rubber, tobacco and _ beverage, 
electric current and iron and steel works were 
more active. 


Prairie Provinces—Further marked declines 
were indicated in the Prairie Provinces on the 
date under review; the 1,234 reporting em- 
ployers .had let out 6,627 workers, reducing 
their staffs to 111,714 on December 1. Retail 
trade, communications and logging increased 
their personnel. On the other hand, mining, 
transportation and construction reported de- 
creased employment, while manufacturing 
showed little general change. Emplovment at 
the beginning of December was at a higher 
level than in the same date in 1932, although 
the losses then indicated had been on a rather 
smaller scale. 


British Columbia—Improvement was noted 
on December 1, 1933, the first time in this 
record of twelve years that activity has in- 
creased at the beginning of December. The 
gain occurred largely in mining, retail trade, 
logging and highway construction; in the last 


named, it mainly represented unemployment 
relief works. On the other hand, manufactur- 
ing was decidedly slacker, chiefly in food fac- 
tories, where the decline was seasonal in 
character. A reduction had been recorded on 
December 1, 1932, when the index was between 
11 and 12 points lower. The 811 firms report- 
ing for the date under review had 70,036 em- 
ployees, as compared with 68,777 in their last 
statement. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities and Winnipeg 
showed improvement as compared with No- 
vember 1; firms in Ottawa reported practically 
no change on the whole, while lessened activity 
was indicated in Montreal, Quebec City and 
Vancouver. 


Montreal—There was a decrease in the em- 
ployment afforded by the 1,153 co-operating 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All in- Manu- : 
dustries | facturing Logging 
DOC RIE LON Guna ae 88-3 85-8 110-5 
WCC On tit eets cia cea ae 96-3 94-9 152-9 
Weer lO saws ise ane 96-9 95-5 148-4 
VCC ny Le ODA te ON Le eee Fae 91-9 88-7 153-6 
DSC sl O2b Brake a 96-5 95-3 139-3 
Deck LaiO2Ge ee. en. des 102-3 101-5 139-2 
TD Ys omental We 1 ROU rues ay RT A i ne 108-1 104-3 182-7 
GCN TORR Ne ee. hay 116-7 112-9 178-1 
BDC OIG Ae REN a) oti, 119-1 112-8 212-3 
POSE POO Lek da 108-5 100-6 106-5 
Weer eNO ST er eee sleds 99-1 89-6 73°1 
aml, DOS2 ieee cars ones 91-6 83-9 68-7 
aD ity ho ho Balen ec eaminen 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Taye Ha 2 st Reopen Mt satsiaie) dees 88-7 87-0 60-6 
AACN ices. Sete Mattei ccc angers 87-5 87-3 31-1 
sayy Del ys, ee ren sien 87-5 85-8 82-5 
Ua CP SDD: Ree AEN. ge I 89-1 86-0 37-9 
SIS he Bae rhea cae Mote 88-7 85-4 34-2 
WANIO: Tad os eokle | RM Senter She) ae 86-3 82-6 29-1 
OTS) 0158) fed RPh PRR fos Cote ren 86-0 83-1 26-0 
Oye en ES OAS, 3 ARN SiAtS Sara at Be 86-7 84-1 28-4 
INO Ve lah nti aon nen was 84-7 81:7 37:9 
1 OYE aig rad Sieg attie semen ee ee Bs 83-2 80-3 56-2 
panic A A Oaas ince eiuiey ctert 78-5 74-4 74-5 
LOD ah ott eetee Sefer a aes 77-0 75-0 67-3 
Puta AOE Sa era icy ch Real 76°9 75°8 57-1 
PATOL RMLs Ge be enc evs penta 76-0 76-0 35-6 
1 as Page ai ALAR Pn NE 77°6 76:8 85-1 
MO AN so hose Reem Sete cant eae 80-7 80-0 40-7 
DULY yl cred tek cate 84-5 83-0 49-5 
DACTTEACH Crees | SPUR Saeed 87-1 85-2 48-9 
SOD Gre ds are ee en eee 88-5 86-8 48-3 
ete gle iccck eC ae 90-4 86-7 64-7 
IN (O59 Dee ga pa eA A 91-3 86-5 110-3 
1D Ye one 8 IRON aa SSC ame 91-8 84-4 166-5 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries, 
as at Dec. 1, 1933........ 00-0 49-4 5-4 


eure Commu-| Trans- Con- 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71:5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 

97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77°9 106-5 115-4 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56:5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78:9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78:2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 

5:7 2-5 11-0 13-0 2-7 10-3 
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Norts.-—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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firms, whose staffs were reduced by 2,945 per- 
sons to 124,393 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing showed lowered employment, 
mainly in textile and leather factories, and 
highway construction was also duller. On the 
other hand, retail trade and transportation 
reported improvement. The gains in the 
former were seasonal, while those in the latter 
took place chiefly in shipping, due to activity 
preceding the close of navigation. A general 
gain had been noted on the same date of last 
year, and the index of employment was then 
fractionally higher. 


Quebec—lIndustrial activity in Quebec City 
declined, 183 workers being laid off by the 156 
employers whose returns were received, and 
who had 11,755 employees on December 1. 
The largest contractions were in manufactur- 
ing, mainly in leather factories, while trans- 
portation, particularly in the shipping branch, 


afforded considerably more employment, in 
anticipation of the winter shutdown. A much 
larger recession had been indicated on the 
same date in 19382, but the index then was 
higher. 

Toronto—Continued increases in personnel 
were recorded in Toronto by 1,242 firms who 
employed 110,414 persons, as compared with 
109,904 at the beginning of November. Trade 
showed noteworthy improvement, and services 
and construction also reported greater activity, 
while manufacturing and transportation were 
slacker. Within the former, textile, iron and 
steel and leather factories made reductions in 
their working forces. Losses had been regis- 
tered on December 1 of last year, and the 
index of employment was then fractionally 
lower. 


Ottawa—vVery little general change was 
shown in Ottawa, improvement in construction 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (Avzraae 1926=100) 









. 1Relative| Dec.1, | Nov.1, | Dec.1, Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dee. 1, 
Industries Weight 1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
EGTA ACLUTINGE wale mae nia ae ote so cick 49-4 84-4 86:5 80°3 89:6 100-6 112-8 112-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 101-0 104-8 95-0 99-0 102-9 110-1 112-2 
ANE TG PLOG MUCUS eye nek cies sicis/s/aisaslels 2 88-7 91-7 81-0 82-5 101-2 90-2 90-8 
‘heatheriand products. (i202 Sess ook 2-1 86-8 96-1 86-7 84-6 81-5 94-3 93-9 
Boots: anGishoes vwetlent nsisre ture cists 1-4 87-7 101-0 90-8 87-8 81-8 ODS? [nate eine = 
Lumber and products..............- 3-6 59-0 61-5 50-6 62-3 74-9 93-6 95-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1:8 46-0 49-7 36-2 45-9 58-5 79-6 84-9 
PEIN UO ss ae4 ol AER oh eRe siices 6) cacie aie ual outa 8 79-1 76:3 73°9 97-6 110-0 124-3 121-4 
Other lumber products..........-- 1-0 76-5 86-8 76-2 84-9 96-9 112-0 108-6 
Musical instruments............-0e8- “1 44-4 44-3 43-9 74:4 81-9 100-0 116-4 
Plant products—edible..........++.- 3-5 103-1 116-2 102-9 107-7 111-6 115-8 111-8 
Pulp and paper products...........-. 6:3 88-1 89-0 86:1 94-2 102-7 113-4 110-0 
Pulprandmpaper xsd aeaesers saeiarts : 2-6 74-1 77-4 70-2 81-1 92-7 108-4 106-1 
PAPO MOLOMUCUS Meh Wea cate sere ina 1:0 103-7 101-7 99-3 100-2 104-9 115:3 115-3 
Printing and publishing........... 2-7 101-4 100-0 102-9 109-9 115-2 119-6 113-7 
RibpeEiPrloguetsans LLY spies ks. ciel viet 1-3 89-2 87-0 86-1 95-3 108-5 135-0 145-0 
Mextile ProGucuss anal: auecci casters 10:3 103-5 105-4 96:3 94-3 98-8 105-8 108-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........- 4-0 116-6 116-2 105-4 99-4 100-5 104-9 110-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 1:9 82-3 81-6 76-9 79-6 84-1 85-7 106-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... “9 130-7 130-0 112-9 103-2 93-0 99-3 110°5 
Silk and silk goods............-- “9 427-3 425-5 367-2 324-4 303-6 230 da | A adres 
Hosiery and knit goods ........... F 2-3 120-2 122-5 115-1 108-5 111-2 117-2 113-5 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-0 88-8 92-9 85-0 87-0 94-7 101-6 103-9 
Other textile products...........-- 1-0 81-9 83-4 73°5 78-1 85-4 101-1 107-8 
Plant products (n.e.s.)......-.0.-55: 1-8 118-7 117-4 121-7 119-4 1239 130-3 125-6 
TDODACCO iclaun be aesooetis ance “iam 1-1 119-9 113-4 125-4 113-8 113-4 119-7 117-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 115-9 124-1 115-6 127-3 139-9 147-0 137-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 128-0 122-7 105-2 102-9 137-3 189-4 159-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 114-8 113-4 106-9 114-1 118-8 122-6 114-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 7 57-7 62:1 53-9 88-8 111-4 129-1 120-1 
HLS CULielCUTTENMbs Lhe. < tedtsiae s+ © sue he 1-5 ‘104-9 109-1 110-6 126-6 131-9 129-7 123-9 
Plectrical anparavus emacs os oersek 1:2 96:3 95-1 101-5 132-4 149-7 161-7 128-9 
Iron and steel products............-- 9-7 63-0 63-0 60-1 75°3 94-5 110-9 116-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 74-3 72-4 63-7 73°3 97-8 118-0 125-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . “9 68-3 67-4 67-7 89-6 109-8 131-3 124-2 
Agricultural implements.......... 3 30:6 30-2 24-2 27°3 33-4 96-7 111-6 
Mand! VEMIClestetosunee sess bei 4-5 63-3 63-0 62-1 76-5 94-3 98-4 108-8 
Automobiles and parts.........- 1-0 61-3 60:0 50-9 62-8 90-8 94-0 122-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 43-2 44-8 54-5 64-5 109-1 124-8 108-7 
Heating appliances..............-- “4 84-7 89-9 72-0 86-9 114-8 133-5 122-9 
Lbded Hes ig mh eyely TC. S400 “4 51:3 51-9 46-2 85-2 131-3 174-3 154-5 
oundry and machine shop pro- 
rite nie Dee ons rca Kees eee 4 64-7 64-8 62-8 74-1 96-5 116-0 121-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 68-8 69-9 65-3 83-2 92-4 111-4 117-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-8 93°8 93-8 79-8 101-7 120-9 132-7 126-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 125-9 127-8 118-2 120-8 133-9 148-4 131-5 
Miscellancouss.. 6. chs oni ecisoaetelds oi “5 103-6 103-7 98-4 98-2 107-6 110-7 109-1 
ALLL ANGUSETAES ow kaio OE Tae tae iain. e's ss esta 100-0 91-8 91-3 83-2 99-1 108-5 119-1 116-7 





1The ‘Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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and trade being offset by decreases in manu- 
facturers and transportation; 159 employers 
recorded a combined payroll of 12,138 workers, 
as against 12,153 in their last report. Em- 
ployment was rather more active than at the 
beginning of December, 1982, when a general 
loss had been indicated. 


Hamilton—An increase occurred in Hamil- 
ton, where an aggregate working force of 
25,235 persons was employed by the 254 firms 
furnishing data, who had 25,049 employees 
on their November 1 staffs. Manufacturing 
as a whole was rather slacker; due to curtail- 
ment in the food group, while there were 
moderate gains in electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel plants. In the non-manu- 
facturing division, highway construction also 
showed a betterment, but other industries 
reported only small changes. The index was 
a few points higher than on the same date 
of a year ago, when a reduction had been 
noted. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was an advance in the Border Cities, 
mainly in iron and steel plants. Statements 
were tabulated from 146 employers with 
10,207 workers, compared with 10,030 in the 
preceding month. A gain had also been in- 
dicated on December 1, 1932, but employment 
was then at a lower level. 


Winnipeg—Employment improved in Win- 
nipeg, according to data received from 401 
firms employing 35,1387 persons, as compared 
with 34,486 on November 1. Little general 
change took place in manufacturing, while 
trade and telephones showed heightened 
activity, that in the former being seasonal in 
character. The index was slightly higher than 
on the same date of last year, when a large 
decline in employment had been noted. 


Vancouver—There was a slight contraction 
in Vancouver, according to 350 employers of 
26,432 workers, or 98 fewer than on November 
1. Manufacturing, mainly of food products, 
was slacker, but trade showed improvement 
in preparation for the holiday season. A 
reduction had been reported at the beginning 
of December, 1932, but the index then was 
fractionally higher. 

Index numbers 
Table 2. 


by cities are given in 


Manufacturing 


A seasonal decrease in employment occurred 
on December 1 in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 5,087 of which employed 420,468 
operatives, compared with 430,442 on Novem- 
ber 1. This decline of rather more than two 
points approximated the average loss re- 


corded in the twelve preceding years for 
which data are available; after correction for 
the seasonal movement, therefore, the index 
showed very little change from that for 
November 1. Tobacco, rubber, chemical and 
electrical apparatus works reported heightened 
activity, but there were reductions (in some 
cases of a seasonal character) in the food, 
leather, textile, lumber, pulp and paper, clay, 
glass and stone, electric current and non- 
metallic mineral product industries, A smaller 
general decline had been indicated on Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, but the index was then over four 
points, or five p.c. lower; on the same date 
in 1931, an improvement (which was very un- 
usual for the season) had occurred, while 
decidedly larger losses had been noted at the 
beginning of December in 1929 and 1930. 

A significant feature of the present situation 
is that the index on December 1 was ten 
points or 13:4 p.c. higher than at the begin- 
ning of 1933, while on the contrary, employ- 
ment has been in smaller volume at the close 
than at the opening of each year since 19380. 
Thus in 1982, 1981 and 1980, there were de- 
clines of 3-6, 4°1, and 5-9 points, respectively 
in this comparison. During 1933, the general 
movement in manufacturing was  uninter- 
ruptedly favourable from the beginning of 
the year until September 1; in the last quarter, 
however, there were seasonal contractions, but 
these were on a smaller scale than usual. The 
December 1, 1938, payrolls exceeded those 
reported for January 1 by over 50,000 workers; 
since thesé are employed in approximately 
5,000 establishments, it follows that the 
average factory staff reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has increased by rather 
more than ten persons during the present 
year. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther declines in fish canneries, meat packing 
plants and dairies, these being largely seasonal 
in character. The result was a reduction of 
727 in the staffs of the 232 firms making 
returns, who had 18,519 employees. This 
decrease involved a somewhat greater number 
of persons than that recorded on the same 
date in 1932, but employment was then at a 
lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a considerable loss at the 
beginning of December, which occurred almost 
entirely in boot and shoe factories. State- 
ments were tabulated from 259 manufacturers, 
employing 17,613 persons, as compared with 
19,399 on November 1. Smaller reductions 
had been noted on December 1, 1932, but the 
index was practically the same as at the date 
under review. 
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Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a smaller scale than at the 
beginning of December, 1932, took place in 
this group; the losses were chiefly in rough 
and dressed lumber mills, while furniture 
factories reported improvement. All except 
the Western Provinces shared in the generally 
downward movement. Data were received 
from 772 firms in this industry, whose staffs 
declined from 31,889 workers on November 1 
to 30,730 on December 1. The index was con- 
siderably higher than on the same date a year 
ago. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a sea- 
sonal reduction of 3,749 employees in the 402 
vegetable food factories whose returns were 
received; they reported a combined working 
force of 29,383 operatives. The curtailment 
indicated was chiefly in canneries in Ontario 
and British Columbia. The volume of em- 
ployment on December 1, 1982, was prac- 
tically the same, although smaller losses had 
then been noted. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 569 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were decreased by 
571 persons to 53,135 at the beginning of 
December. Employment was brisker than on 
the same date in 1932, when a larger decline 
had occurred. Improvement took place in 
printing and publishing establishments, while 
pulp and paper works released employees. 
Reductions in personnel were shown in all 
except the Prairie Provinces. 


Rubber ProductsA further gain in activity 
was reported in the rubber group. This took 
place mainly in Quebee and Ontario. The 
working forces of the 46 co-operating estab- 
lishments stood at 11,368, compared with 
11,046 on November 1. An increase had also 
been shown on the corresponding date in 1932, 
but the level of employment was then lower. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal 
recession in employment in these industries, 
the first decline indicated since January 1, 
1933. Most of this occurred in the clothing 
trades, although knitting and headwear mills 
were also slacker. Returns were compiled 
from 873 manufacturers employing 87,595 
workers, or 1,773 fewer than in the preceding 
month. There was a much larger loss at the 
beginning of December, 1932, and the index 
was then over seven points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
Employment in tobacco factories increased, 
but other divisions of this group showed 
curtailment. An aggregate payroll of 15,388 
persons was indicated by the 155 co-operating 


firms, compared with 15,124 at the beginning 
of November. Larger gains, on the whole, 
had been shown on the same date in 1982, 
when the index was a few points higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in brick and 
stone works; 458 persons were released by the 
185 co-operating manufacturers, who had 6,291 
on their payrolls. A downward tendency was 
also in evidence on December 1, 1932, when 
the volume of employment was smaller. 


Electric Current—There was a decrease in 
employment in electric current plants, 96 of 
which had 13,172 employees, or 478 fewer 
than in the preceding month. The loss 
occurred mainly in Quebec. A smaller reduc- 
tion had been reported at the beginning of 
December, 1932, and the index number then 
was higher. 


Electrical Appliances—An increase was 
noted in electrical apparatus plants; 104 
manufacturers employed 10,592 persons, as 
compared with 10,379 in their last report. 
Employment on December 1, 1932, was higher 
than on the date under review, although the 
trend was then downward. 


Iron and Steel Products—No general change 
took place in iron and steel factories, increases 
in rolling mills and other groups being offset 
by losses in heating appliance and some other 
branches. There was a minor increase of 76 
in the staffs of 783 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who employed 82,497; this was not 
large enough to be reflected in the index 
number. The general level of activity in this 
eroup was higher than on the same date in 
the preceding year, when a greater gain had 
been indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Practically 
no change occurred in this division at the 
beginning of December, according to data 
received from 145 employers of 14,814 persons, 
as compared with 14,793 in the preceding 
month. The index was higher than on 
December 1, 1932, curtailment having then 
been registered. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which there were general increases. State- 
ments were tabulated from 270 logging camps 
having 45,989 employees, or 15,728 more than 
in their last report. This gain was a much 
ereater number of persons than that registered 
on December 1, 1932, when the index was 
many points lower; in fact, the additions to 
staffs were the largest ever reported in this 
record of thirteen years. 
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Mining 

Coal—-Employment in coal mines decreased 
at the beginning of December, 1,582 persons 
being released from the payrolls of the 96 
co-operating operators, who had 23,866 
emplovees. The Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces reported the decline, while increases 
were indicated in British Columbia. A small 
contraction had also been shown on the 
corresponding date in 1932; the index number 
then was higher. 

Metallic Ores—There was a minor increase 
in employment in metallic ore mines; 39 
workers were taken on since November 1 by 
the 84 employers from whom information was 
received, and who had 18,892 persons on their 
pay lists. Curtailment had been indicated in 
December, i932, when the number engaged 
by the firms reporting in this division was 
smaller. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
A contraction in employment was noted in 
this industry, in which 79 firms furnished data 
showing that they employed 5,465 persons, 
as compared with 5,811 on November 1. 
Conditions were better than in the same 
month of 1932, when a similar decline had 
been noted. 


Communication 


Small decreases in personnel were noted on 
telegraphs, but telephones showed minor 
improvement. On the whole, 22 persons were 
released from the payrolls of the co-operating 
companies and branches, which had 21,305 
employees on the date under review. The 
index was lower than in the early winter of 
1932. 


Transportation 


Street Ralways and Cartage—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 185 
firms whose staffs declined from 24,078 on 
November 1 to 23,871 at the beginning of 
December. This loss was less pronounced 
than that recorded on the same date in 1922, 
but the index then was higher. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 98 
employers and branches reporting 55,559 
workers, as compared with 56,706 in the 
preceding month. There were decreases in all 
provinces. The index number was lower than 
on December 1, 1932, when rather larger 
reductions had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Curtailment was 
registered in shipping; a decrease of 488 
persons was reported by the 93 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 14,346. An 
increase had been noted on December 1, 1932, 
and the index then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month. Statements were 
compiled from 638 contractors employing 
17,041 persons, as compared with 18,031 on 
November 1. The most extensive curtailment 
was in Quebec. Much greater shrinkage was 
reported on .December 1, 1982, when employ- 
ment was rather less active; this was partly 
due to the fact that greater unemployment 
relief works were under way in the month 
under review than in December of 1932. 

Highway—lImportant increases were noted 
in the staffs of the 335 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 71,039 
workers on December 1, as compared with 
67,647 in the preceding month. Large num- 
bers of workers were released on December 1, 
1932, when the unemployment relief’ projects 
being carried on were on a smaller scale. 

Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline which involved rather fewer workers 
than that noted on the same date in 1932; 
the index was then, however, slightly higher 
than on December 1, 1933. Statistics were 
received from 36 contractors and divisional 
superintendents whose staffs were diminished 
from 24,774 men on November 1 to 22,127 
on the date under review. The most 
pronounced contractions were in the Prairie 
Provinces, although there were general losses 
throughout the country. 

Services 

Improvement was reported by the 400 
co-operating service firms, who had 22,536 
employees, 268 more than in the preceding 
month. Hotels and restaurants continued to 
add to their labour forces. Employment was 
more active than on December 1, 1932, when 
declines had been recorded. 


Trade 

Large seasonal increases were again noted 
in retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received from 
926 trading establishments with 87,982 
emplovees, or 2,669 more than on November 1. 
The index was rather higher than on the same 
date in the preceding year, when somewhat 
smaller gains had been noted. 


TABLES 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1933 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


with the exception of October, when the 
situation remained unchanged from the pre- 
ceding month. Nova Scotia unions with an 
employment drop of over 4 per cent from 
October, attributed to mine closings in that 
province, showed the most unfavourable move- 
ment. In Saskatchewan activity was retarded 
by about 3 per cent, and was of a rather 
general nature throughout the province. Con- 
tributing declines of minor importance were 
also reflected by Ontario, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick unions, the recession in the latter 
province being less than 1 per cent. Quebec 
unions, on the other hand, registered improve- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The present article on unemployment deals 
with conditions affecting local trade union 
members throughout Canada during Novem- 
ber and is based on the reports furnished to 
the Department of Labour by 1,722 local 
unions including 146,946 members. Of these, 
29.908, or a percentage of 20-4, were without 
work on the last day of the month, in con- 
trast with percentages of 19-8 in October and 
with 22-8 in November, 1932. This slight 
increase in unemployment from October was 
the first to be noted since March, from which 
month there had been steady gains in activity, 


ment of over 2 per cent and gains of lesser 
magnitude were indicated by Alberta and 
British Columbia unions. Compared with 
the situation in November, 1932, Nova Scotia 
unions reported a sharp drop in activity dur- 
ing the month reviewed, while in all other 
provinces employment tended upward, Quebec 
and Alberta unions with increases of nearly 
5 per cent showing the greatest expansion. 
Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Conditions were much better for 
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Saint John members during November than 
in the previous month, and improvement on 
a considerably smaller scale was apparent 
among Montreal, Halifax, and Vancouver 
unions. In Toronto, Regina, and Edmonton, 
however, employment recessions of moderate 
proportions were reflected, Winnipeg report- 
ing slight declines only. A much _ better 
volume of work was afforded members in 
Saint John and Vancouver than in November, 
1932, and the situation for Montreal, Toronto 
and Edmonton unions was somewhat im- 
proved. In Halifax also the tendency was 
towards greater activity although the change 
was fractional. Unemployment for Regina 
unions, however, remained at exactly the 
same level as in November, 1932, and in 
Winnipeg the change manifest was but 
nominally adverse. 


Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1927, to date. During 
November the curve showed a slight rise in 
level from the previous month, the first up- 
swing to be noted since the close of March 
and indicative of a less favourable employ- 
ment volume. Activity was, however, some- 
what better than in November, 1932, when 
the course followed by the curve also tended 
upward. 

Unemployment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries during November remained in much 
the same volume as in the previous month 
according to the returns tabulated from a 
total of 454 local unions, combining a mem- 
bership of 41,461 persons. Of these 8,505 or 
20-5 per cent were without work at the end 
of the month, contrasted with 20-9 per cent 
in October. General labourers, wood workers 
and metal polishers all reported substantial 
Increases in available employment from Oc- 
tober and gains on a considerably smaller 
scale were reflected by textile workers and 
papermakers. In the iron and steel trades 
the percentage improvement was rather small, 
although affecting more workers than in any 
other group. Among glass and_ brewery 
workers, cigar makers, bakers and confec- 
tioners, and printing tradesmen also the trend 
of activity was upward. Marked increases 
in slackness from October were apparent 
among hat and cap, fur and leather workers, 
while in the garment trades also, employment 
was somewhat retarded. Compared with the 
situation in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing November, 1932, when unemployment 
stood at 26-0, activity for wood and garment 
workers, metal polishers, hat and cap workers 
and cigar makers was substantially better 
during the month reviewed and among tex- 
tile, and iron and steel workers, conditions 


also were considerably improved. Increases 
in employment, on a smaller scale, were evi- 
dent among paper makers, printing tradesmen 
and fur workers. Extensive curtailment of 
activity from November, 1932, was noted by 
leather workers, due to depression in the 
shoe trades. Among jewellery, glass and 
brewery workers, and general labourers also, 
a less favourable situation prevailed. Bakers 
and confectioners, however, reported the same 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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percentage of idleness in both months re- 
viewed. 

Employment conditions in the coal mining 
industry were quieter during November than 
in the preceding month, as shown by the re- 
ports tabulated from 51 unions with a mem- 
bership aggregate of 14,234 persons. Of these, 
1,811 or 12-7 per cent, were idle at the end 
of the month, contrasted with 8-1 per cent 
m October. An adverse employment move- 
ment was also noted from November, 1982, 
when 7:0 per cent of unemployed members 
were recorded. In Nova Scotia, due to a 
large extent to mine closings, activity was 
considerably retarded from October. Alberta 
and British Columbia miners, however, indi- 
cated a somewhat higher level of employment. 
Compared with the situation in the mining 
industry, as a whole, from November, 1982, 
Nova Scotia unions, as in the previous com- 
parison, registered a pronounced drop in the 
volume of work available during the month 
reviewed, and in British Columbia recessions 
of much lesser importance occurred. Alberta 
miners, on the other hand, were more actively 
engaged than in November a year ago, the im- 
provement being noteworthy. Short time 
work among miners, however, was quite 
prevalent. 


Depression in the building and construction 
trades continued rather marked during No- 
vember, with a slight unemployment increase 
apparent from October. This was manifest by 
the reports received from a total of 205 associa- 
tions of building tradesmen, comprising a mem- 
bership of 15,061 persons, 10,178, or 67:6 per 
cent, of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, contrasted with 65-4 per cent in Octo- 
ber. Building activities were also somewhat 
curtailed from November, 1932, when 63-5 per 
cent of unemployed members was recorded. 
Carpenters and joiners reported employment 
recessions from October, involving the greatest 
number of workers, while among hod carriers 
and building labourers the percentage drop in 
activity recorded was substantial though affect- 
ing few members. Some falling off in available 
work was also apparent amorg granite and 
stone cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, steam shovel- 
men and tile layers, lathers and roofers. Ac- 
tivity for bridge and structural iron workers, 
on the other hand, was substantially improved 
from October and noteworthy gains occurred 
among painters, decorators and paperhangers. 
Electrical workers showed little change from 
the previous month, the tendency, however, 
being favourable. When a comparison is made 
with the returns for November, 1932, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers were afforded a 
much better employment volume during the 
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month surveyed, as were bridge and structural 
iron workers, and the situation for tile layers, 
lathers and roofers was considerably improved. 
Among plumbers and steamfitters, and hod 
carriers and building labourers activity also 
tended upward, though the gains were quite 
slight. Bricklayers, masons and __ plasterers, 
however, suffered severe employment ‘osses 
from November a year ago and noteworthy 
curtailment was evident among granite and 
stonecutters. Recessions, on a more moderate 
scale, were reflected by electrical workers, while 
carpenters and joiners, and steam shovelmen 
showed but slight declines. 

The situation in the transportation industries 
changed but slightly during November from 
either the previous month or November, 1932, 
unemployment standing at 13-2 in comparison 
with a percentage of 12-6 at the close of Oc- 
tober and with 13-5 in November a year ago. 
The percentage for the month under review 
was based on the returns tabulated from 768 
associations with an aggregate of 55,759 mem- 
bers, 7,364 of whom were idle at the end of 
the month. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted 78 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, were largely re- 
sponsible for the less favourable tendency 
noted as compared with October, though 
among teamsters and chauffeurs also activity 
was very slightly reduced. There was, however, 
some betterment of conditions in the naviga- 
tion industries from October. Among street 
and electric railway employees an unchanged 
situation from the previous month was noted. 
A slightly better volume of work was available 
to both steam railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs than in November, 1932, which 
was in a large measure counteracted by the 
recessions apparent in navigation. Among 
street and electric railway employees, as in 


the previous comparison, the unemployment 


volume recorded remained the same as in 
November a year ago. 

Adequate work was provided for retail clerks 
during November as shown by the 3 unions 
making returns with a membership of 1,008 
persons. Employment was quite brisk for these 
workers also in October, when the percentage 
of unemployment was but fractional, while in 
November, 1932, nearly 6 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. 

Activity for civic employees eased off slightly 
during November from the previous month, 
though conditions were somewhat better than 
in November, 1932, according to the reports 
tabulated from 75 associations with 6,766 mem- 
bers. Of these, 216 were idle on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 3-2 contrasted 
with percentages of 1-6 in October and 5-6 in 
November, 1932. 
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The trend of employment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades was upward during 
November from the previous month, the 114 
unions from which reports were received, with 
3,937 members, showing 16-8 per cent of un- 
employment, in comparison with 17-2 per cent 
in October. Theatre and stage employees, and 
unclassified workers accounted wholly for the 
favourable tendency from October, the situa- 
tion for barbers remaining the same in both 
months, while among hotel and restaurant 
employees, and stationary engineers and fire- 
men there was some slight slowing up of ac- 
tivity. Moderate improvement in conditions 
was noted in the miscellaneous group of trades 
from November, 1932, when 21-3 per cent of 
the members reported were without work, 
stationary engineers and firemen showing sub- 
stantial employment gains during the month 
reviewed and hotel and restaurant, and theatre 
and stage employees, and barbers increases 
on a considerably smaller scale. Among un- 
classified workers there was slight curtailment 
of activity from November a year ago. 

From fishermen 2 reports were received in 
November, covering a membershp of 685 


persons, 180 or 26-3 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with percentages of 24-8 in October and 27-0 
in November, 1932. 

The situation for lumber workers and loggers 
showed improvement during November, both 
over the previous month and November, 1932, 
the gains in the latter comparison being quite 
pronounced. This was manifest by the returns 
tabulated from 6 unions of these workers, in- 
cluding a membership of 719 persons, of whom 
146 or 20-3 per cent were idle at the end of 
November compared with 24:3 per cent in 
October and with 46-5 per cent in November, 
1932. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1919 to 1932, inclusive, and 
also the percentage of unemployment ‘by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1930, inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1931 to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various group of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1933 


Gains of 24 per cent and 45 per cent in the 
volume of business transacted during Novem- 
ber, 1933, were reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada over the pre- 
vious month, October, and over November a 
year ago. Under both comparisons the group 
showing the greatest expansion in placements 
was construction and maintenance, this being 
due to relief work provided by the provincial 
and federal governments. Increases over Oc- 
tober were also recorded in farming, logging 
and transportation, the latter nominal only, 
while services, manufacturing, trade and min- 
ing showed declines. When compared with 
the corresponding month in 1932, the only 
divisions to show reductions were manufactur- 
ing, trade and transportation, but the losses in 
these three were more than offset by the gain 
reported in services. Smaller increases were 
shown in farming and mining, but that in log- 
ging was noteworthy, although much below 
that in construction and maintenance, which 
represented almost 84 per cent of the total 
gain recorded. 

- The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1931, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service. throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. 
that the trend of the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications rose 


It will be noted 


slightly over ten points during the month, and 
at the close of the period was about 13 points 
above that recorded at the end of November, 
1932. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
plications was 58:4 during the first half and 
62:5 during the second half of November, 
1933, in contrast with the ratios of 39-4 and 
48-8 during the corresponding periods of 1932. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
55-8 and 59:9 as compared with 37:2 and 47:0 
during the corresponding month of 1932. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1933, was 1,659 as compared with 1,347 during 
the preceding month and with 1,148 in No- 
vember, a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2747 in comparison with 2,733 in October, 
1933, and with 2,607 during November, 1932. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during No- 
vember, 1933, was 1,589, of which 674 were in 
regular employment and 915 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,281 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in November a year 
ago averaged 1,096 daily, consisting of 567 
placements in regular and 529 in casual em- 
ployment. 
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During the month of November, 1933, the 
offices of the Service referred 41,444 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 39,709 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 16,842, of which 13,128 were 
of men and 3,714 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 22,867. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 34,271 
for men and 7,204 for women, a total of 41,475, 
while applications for work numbered 68,660, 
of which 55,741 were from men and 12,919 
from women. Reports for October, 1933, 
showed 33,659 positions available, 68,310 appli- 
cations made, and 32,015 placements effected, 
while in November, 1932, there were recorded 
28,683 vacancies, 65,165 applications for work, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decline of 5 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Nova Scotia during Novem- 
ber, 1933, as compared with the preceding 
month, and 50 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1932. Placements 
also were nearly 10 per cent less than in Oc- 
tober and over 51 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
The large decline in placements from Novem- 
ber, 1932, was due to fewer persons being sent 
to road construction and other relief projects. 
There was an increase in services and nominal 
changes only, in all other groups. Placements 
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and 27,383 placements in regular and casual 
employment. The following table gives the 
placements effected by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, each year, from 
January, 1923, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LO Zo nist css task cssocas 347, 165 115 ,387 462,552 
PODS STI, PS SRS 247, 425 118,707 366, 132 
MOOD Bac. seein © ont < 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
MOO e ae. castorate sie rates 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
AE Rae Rg. 8 Ane BLCS 302,723 112,046 414,769 
ERAS Pegs a 3 Ne cee 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
OPA cscadhegs Bimbo), en apne 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
O30. 2). SOAR Ss 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
MOG Restorer aye pein Scs,scaa « 175, 632 295 , 876 471,508 
TOSUN Sec aoe ee oe Ge por prs k 198.443 352,214 
1933 (11 months)...... 156, 233 158.057 314, 290 
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and maintenance numbered 
Of the latter, 277 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 29 of men and 
71 of women. 


in construction 
697 and in services 354. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during November, 1933, called 
for nearly 30 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month but less than 1 per cent 
fewer than during November a year ago. 
Similar percentages of change were reported 
in placement. Placements in logging and ser- 
vices were higher than in November, 1932, but 
these gains were offset by a decline in con- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICERS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1933 








Vacancies Applicants 
ORY acadk chad’Piachidacae hiniice, seus 
: ace ace- 
Offices Reported} Unfilled ee Referred |——-—————————|__ Un- tape 
during | at end of during to | placed same 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual | atend of] period 


period 1932 








Nova Seovide on. cee sae Rie net seins 1,123 42 1,248 1,180 100 983 2,000 379 
Taha x aes cay. Maes Rinker. PUR | 313 29 428 10 53 222 1,281 352 
New Glascowe si esstaist cis - Sees ee 187 13 195 232 46 139 563 15 
SVONOVAMEMN eS Nucor cee tele cme heats 623 0 625 623 1 622 156 5 

New Brumswick..................... 1,224 4. 1,255 1,221 202 1,019 944 58 
Una NaI Suc cot inte wiete © seas cae Medas Bae TS 85 1 96 85 60 2 330 6 
MON ETON as Haale oe mt seks Osis moins reise 799 2 798 797 91 706 86 31 
Ua GLU ore. Gtaa nt pie desis eed aes ts 340 1 361 339 51 288 528 91 

CUED CO sor. mes. oriuan dete «eats tae ete tele or 3,000 248 6, 636 3,457 2, R44 458 2,949 1,559 
PATIOS oF Voltages oteests CN, etic ee ee 60 9 64 1 49 2 5 46 
ETI ate et belts Sete ee ah acct 122 0 466 244 225 9 196 58 
Montrealiy. cadre ® rh ee OR ied. (eG. 1,475 158 8,422 1,399 862 136 1,967 797 
(@)IGE) D120 nae yi de eerste neal eae, 78 1,955 1,445 786 227 544 473 
ROU VUE oe Need. oe he eee ate 109 15 111 93 85 8 10 51 
SIDORDLOOKGEE sarcjaicls abeyeok veltsbolewsbaeisnens 149 ali 313 160 98 33 83 107 
MRTEGrEIVerSetae cee ce snes te ne 180 if 305 365 139 43 94 07 

Orrbarioihhh fee Bea ee ee 92,145 565 35, 502 21,405 4,075 16,799 49, 234 4,272 
Bele ville: cya tk on eae este gk xeuele 171 0 239 168 23 145 314 130 
BPANTOLG See ee eee eee ee ees 2,383 4 2,809 2,379 50 2,329 2,852 46 
@hat hamnieys Sess de Hee ee ne eee 390 0 466 390 26 364 640 34 
Fort William. 346 0 374 346 238 108 210 555 
RGEC PT A SARA Ces ne ee 49 5 219 72 34 21 1,215 34 
iam tons: ;. wrmehorenat ess > eee 456 9 1,078 486 200 935 2,325 155 
TInestonm. . .cntecee ce bitches: Sela ase 925 5 958 904 72 832 743 53 
NUCH ENOR YS: pains eats ew omiee ne wea dels 2,032 1 Roti 2,037 74 1,954 1,193 37 
Ton done-o4 Micercseratshhe karen. Oe eemee 1,455 15 1,801 1,472 424 1,018 2,872 367 
IWEETITVOLEL Se tahias Sree re ersihate eee tas 15 0 1 15 OF ery) ON Eee rs 
Niagara! Ballst, eevee oiiieees, oats 45 5 rig 47 21 22 1,759 19 

ort SUN eae cor a cuayeibvs axons cherie) 182 0 300 262 226 36 297 105 
lchvatvaitome chs canes wees staves 1,306 0 1,356 1,304 65 1,239 340 40 
Ottawa Ke: OeRee ee! Or ee 542 31 1,185 53 263 174 1,504 235 
WOTMDLOKOs a cc aaieereae aie shoe 283 10 499 368 285 83 40 120 
PEGE DOLOUC LN Rt en cee ye eae ee cee. 993 2 275 235 59 165 458 40 
PortsArt hur. e.-aeeed: 1,065 0 560 574 200 374 848 742 
StuOatoarines.. 4 aie. ae ano eek. en wis 141 8 268 129 73 56 2,455 56 
OU MMA OTMAS Sree setae Sins cea ote 113 2 232 114 41 73 60 60 
SALNID SG aera cco ase e Se eRe 974 0 359 274 145 129 629 44 
SAUloosbOs WM ATI Oum aes ac ccrecicsic¢ «chine 183 210 475 198 144 30 147 457 
SELAtIONG rte cs Meenas See es ee 91 0 171 91 52 39 823 58 
Sudbury... eae. Stasis cit taried he BS 275 0 447 185 152 33 175 2 
ALRIXO TIONING festa; s ig ohensees Sie Sane eicre mrckcravenavers 684 89 500 367 316 by! 473 11% 
WOrOnbos hath ce eeinn > seine eee eee 8, 150 155 17,840 8,111 719 7,108 22,889 668 
Windsor 366 14 594 339 158 181 3,428 98 

Manitoba 3.083 10 6.925 4,026 35,005 518 29,687 2,098 
Brandon 168 8 279 160 152 8 287 
WEI DOS 2 cn citi lg tind oink bs mgineentin.s 3,415 2 6,446 3,866 3,353 510 19,924 1,811 

Saskatchewall..se.cc0s seers lee ce es 4,205 441 4,175 3,861 35227 605 2,054 2,451 
TSIEN Nila a APA ie © ORAS aE: CARR TeAEES 273 0 260 274 227 47 31 113 
WOO Cid VW a. ccs ect Mia ta, ois i chee wrote ss 774 78 746 754 433 302 547 235 
North Battleford’... % .. tree. oe 952 2 202 247 244 3 50 162 
PrmcevAil bertiyes s.eraaese sh eee seas 436 104 44] 338 321 il 176 286 
5 BAS tig ae En oe eee 999 150 1,013 849 778 71 654 822 
Paskatoomeues . des + teal eae betas 709 0 819 722 677 45 470 424 
SWaes Current. purine sees. < Gs cht 283 5 278 278 260 18 84 203 
WVGVDUDD Rt terce ecard actna ttc cet set 147 20 142 130 115 15 31 Al 
Wornkton sess ce ae ae eee 332 82 274 269 182 87 1 165 

AOR UA sth ett. easter eek > craps, dhs 2,429 11 6,061 2,426 1, 725 698 11,000 1,140 
Cala yore: cc te ett ce eae cs 717 0 2,445 720 682 37 5,050 298 

wD Lloret WERE, SEN cie sy. odin a 111 2 366 107 89 18 230 151 
(BVO LODE Oey fi stoke fees ac eosas ees 870 3 2,200 876 819 55 4,816 551 
Pethbridaes tlw eae nek ee Mees 439 6 620 423 85 338 643 77 
NodicinevEla twee ehia as sha Meroe 299 0 355 300 50 250 261 63 

British Columbia.................... 3,559 20 7,058 3,618 1,764 1,787 5,484 1,355 
USA NMOODS Scere ete hee Dette Meee eee 281 1 328 278 274 4 144 22 
IN anGi Opened ce he Seda d pita te se 437 0 537 427 420 7 371 188 
HIN Gs LSGh Eines Fe te ote cs nate ase TP aca nodteisais oie 307 9 313 309 101 208 4 4 
New Westminster 54 0 161 54 39 15 145 23 
IBENLIC LOI. mee coe ee on Si bc ck 27 0 167 27 4 20 164 11 
Prince Rupert 87 0 89 87 24 63 173 96 
Waneoiver. (eee. ae eee 985 10 3,977 1,066 769 233 3,861 910 
Wie CORRE Gaps sich. fae rere fet 1,381 0 1,486 1,370 133 1,237 622 101 

Cat AGae. sca stn feat en trees 41,475 1,371 68, 660 41,444 16,842 22,867 94,352 14,182 
Mon Rye ota hac Rt ee ey Pal PAR 34,271 726 55.741 33, 868 13,128 20,557 80,170 10,813 
IWOTRODIS fo. sf a ha cic ic iisrajune TOMES Bo ot eaaye 7,204 645 12,919 7,576 3,714 2,310 14,182 3,369 


*877 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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struction and maintenance. The changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 23; logging, 122; construction and main- 
tenance, 533; and services, 530, of which 351 
were household workers. There were 153 men 
and 49 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November, 1933, posi- 
tions offered through Employment Offices in 
the province of Quebec were nearly 6 per cent 
less than in the preceding month but over 43 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
1932. Placements also were over 3 per cent 
less than in October, but nearly 51 per cent 
above November a year ago. The substantial 
gain in placements over November, 1932, was 
due to large increases in logging and services. 
Trade also showed improvement. Declines 
were reported in construction and maintenance, 
manufacturing and farming. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
51; logging, 574; construction and main- 
tenance, 265; trade, 95; and services, 1,707, of 
which 1,452 were of household workers. There 
were 1,056 men and 1,188 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during November, 1933, were over 46 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and 109 per cent above the corresponding 
month of 1932. There was a gain of nearly 49 
per cent in placements when compared with 
October, and of 105 per cent when compared 
with November a year ago. This substantial 
increase was due to large numbers of men be- 
ing provided with relief work on highway con- 
struction. Gains were also reported in logging 
and manufacturing, but these increases were 
offset by reductions in services, trade and 
farming. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 466; logging, 
1,084; farming, 277; transportation, 180; con- 
struction and maintenance, 15,883; trade, 311; 
and services, 2,644, of which 1,586 were of 
household workers. During the month 2,959 
men and 1,116 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba received 
orders for nearly 16 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and nearly 17 
per cent more than during the corresponding 
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month of 1982. There was a gain of nearly 22 
per cent in placements when compared with 
October, and of over 31 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1932. Farm placements were 
considerably higher than during November a 
year ago and logging also showed a substan- 
tial gain. There were, however, fewer place- 
ments in manufacturing and services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: log- 
ging, 512; farming, 1,958; construction and 
maintenance, 924; and services, 582, of which 
502 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 3,144 men and 361 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, 1938, was 74 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but less than 1 per 
cent above the corresponding month of the 
previous year. There was an increase of nearly 
68 per cent in placements when compared with 
October, but a decline of less than 1 per -cent 
when compared with November, 1932. All 
industrial divisions, except farming and trade, 
showed improvement over November a year 
ago, the loss in the latter group being small. 
Of the gains in all other divisions, that in con- 
struction and maintenance was the largest. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 24; logging, 68; farming, 2,186; 
mining, 51; construction and maintenance, 174; 
trade, 27; and services, 696, of which 569 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,758 of men 
and 469 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of over 23 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
nloyment Offices in Alberta during Novem- 
ber, 1933, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 38 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1932. Placements also were over 23 per cent 
less than in October, but over 39 per cent 
above November, 1932. This increase in place-' 
ments over November a year ago was due to 
work provided in relief of unemployment on 
road construction, although a small gain was 
also reported in mining. Of the losses in all 
other groups, that in farming was the largesi. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: logging, 41; farming, 316; mining, 87; 
construction and maintenance, 1,494; and ser- 
vices, 431, of which 310 were of household 
workers. There were 1,487 men and 238 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
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BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During the month of November, 1933, orders 
received at Employment Offices in British 
Columbia called for over 17 per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 6 per cent more than during Novem- 
ber, 1932. There was a decline of 17 per cent 
in placements when compared with October, 
but a gain of nearly 8 per cent in comparison 
with November of the previous year. In- 
creased placements in highway construction 
accounted for the gain over November, 19382, 
although services, manufacturing and farming 
also showed improvement. ‘These increases 
were offset in part by a decline in logging and 
smaller losses in trade and transportation. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 27; logging, 60; farming, 42; 
construction and maintenance, 2,744; and ser- 
vices, 654, of which 420 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,542 men and 
222 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Services of Canada, 
effected 16,842 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 8,443 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 860 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 454 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 406 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide ap- 
plicants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


In Quebec, 157 persons took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during November, 77 of whom went 
to provincial situations and 80 outside the 
province. The transfers provincially were of 
bushmen travelling from Quebec City to em- 
ployment within the same zone. The Hull 
office was instrumental in the despatch of ail 
persons going outside the province, 62 of whom 
were bushmen for the Sudbury zone, 17 bush- 
men for the Timmins zone and one a logging 
camp cook conveyed to Sault Ste. Marie. On- 
tario offices granted 273 certificates for reduced 
transportation during November, all to points 
within the province. This labour movement 
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was entirely of workers in the lumbering and 
logging industries, 219 going to centres in the 
Timmins zone. Of these 110 travelled from 
Pembroke, 80 from North Bay, 19 from Sud- 
bury and 10 from Ottawa. For employment 
within its own zone the Sudbury office de- 
spatched one logging camp cook and one 
tractor operator for logging activities, while 
to the same zone also were shipped 15 bush- 
men from Ottawa and one bushman from 
North Bay. In addition, the Fort William 
office transferred 25 bushworkers and Port 
Arthur 11 bushworkers to centres within their 
own zones. The Winnipeg office effected all 
transfers in Manitoba during November, which 
were 330 in number, 4 provincial and 326 in- 
terprovincial. The former were destined to 
the Winnipeg zone and included one surveyor, 
2 tractor operators and one hotel waitress. Of 
the workers going outside the province all 
were for situations in Ontario, the Port Arthur 
zone receiving 319 bushmen, 3 housekeepers 
and one engineer, and Timmins 3 bushmen. 
Workers in Saskatchewan who travelled at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during November totalled 52. Of 
these 51 were bushmen conveyed from Prince 
Albert to centres within the same zone. In 
addition, the Saskatoon office despatched one 
farm hand to Swift Current. The transfers 
ait the reduced nate in Alberta during Novem- 
ber were 41 in number, all provincial. Fou 
employment at various centres within its own 
zone Edmonton despatched 22 bushworkers, 
8 mine workers, 4 farm hands, one farm house- 
hold worker and 2 bushmen. From Edmonton 
in addition one farm hand was transported 
to Drumheller, which zone was also the des- 
tination of 8 mine workers travelling from 
Calgary. Business transacted by British 
Columbia offices during November involved 
the issue of 7 certificates to centres within the 
province. These were granted at the Van- 
couver office to one sawmill engineer and one 
farm housekeeper going to Kamloops, one 
mine cook and one tourist camp housekeeper 
to Penticton, and one hotel cook and 2 mine 
workers bound for employment within the 
Vancouver zone. 


Of the 860 workers who travelled at 
the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate during November 455 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
367 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 33 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, 3 by the Northern Alberta Railway and 
2 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during November, 1933 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
61 cities during November was $1,609,874. 
This was a seasonal decline of $152,473 or 
8-7 per cent as compared with the October 
total of $1,762,347, and a reduction of $943,499, 
or 37:0 per cent in comparison with the 
November, 1932, figure of $2,553,373. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 150 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost more 
than $600,000, and about 970 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $875,000. In 
addition, authority was granted for an en- 
gineering project valued at $30,282. During 
October, authority was granted for the erec- 
tion of about 220 dwellings and 1,550 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$685,000 and $1,000,000, respectively. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Ontario 
reported increases in the value of the build- 
ing authorized as compared with October; 
the most marked gain was that of $247,360 
or 34:7 per cent in Ontario. Reductions were 
indicated in the remaining provinces, that of 
$237,875, or 40-1 per cent in Quebec being 
the largest. 

As compared with November, 1932, Mani- 
toba’ and Alberta reported increases, while 
the greatest decline in this comparison was 
that of $593,507, or 38:2 per cent in Ontario. 

Of the four largest centres, Montreal and 
Vancouver recorded decreases in the value of 
the building authorized in November as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and also 
with November, 1932; in Toronto, the aggre- 
gate value was higher than in October, 1933, 
but lower than in November of last year, 
while in Winnipeg there was a reduction in 
the former but an improvement in the latter 
Of the other centres, New Glas- 


comparison. 
gow, Fredericton, Sherbrooke, Westmount, 
Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, London, 


Oshawa, Owen Sound, Peterborough, Strat- 


ford, Sarnia, Windsor, Kamloops and Nanaimo 
reported greater building authorizations than 
in either comparison. 


Cumulative Record for First Eieven Months, 
1920-19838—The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 
months of each year since 1920, as well as 
index numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1926 as 100. The January-November 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 








materials in these years are also given 
(average 1926 = 100). 
Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first eleven | first eleven in first 
November months months eleven 
(1926=100) months 
(Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
ORR ake 1,609,874 | 19,653,928 13-6 78-1 
TOS Direct 2,553,373 | 40,750, 142 28-1 77-4 
1931.2 7,282,117 }104,327, 739 72-0 82-1 
193.0%, ci. 11,821,292 |150,9389, 044 104-2 91-4 
LATA a a 16,171,400 | 220, 255, 867 152-0 99-1 
1928.22 15,830,836 |203,010, 555 140,1 96-9 
LOZ Te Syed 12,857,622 |172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
LOZ6 0 cee 9,975,451 |144,877,789 100-0 100-1 
TOQSR. oe 7,988,765 |117, 665,590 81-2 102-9 
1904. soe 10,212,908 {120,119,829 82-9 107-1 
UPR s wasey 8, 228,206 126,547,365 87-3 111-8 
LODO ee . 11,182,030 }138,698, 005 95-7 108-6 
epee 12,192,414 |111, 257, 084 76-8 123-9 
1920M. ae 5,627,949 |112,175, 268 77-4 144-3 





The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was lower than in 1932 and other 
years since 1920, but in this connection it 
should be noted that the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
were also much lower than in any other of 
these twelve years except 1932; from the high 
point of 144-3 in 1920, this index had declined 
to 78:1 in the same eleven months of the 
present year, or by 46-9 per cent. 





The significance of non-mechanical factors 
ju labour productivity and displacement is 
discussed in an article appearing in the 
Monthly Labor Review (Washington), No- 
vember, 1933. It is shown that while the 
utilization of machinery and mechanical 
power has been the outstanding factor oper- 
ating to increase labour productivity since 
the beginning of the machine age, there are 
other factors that have often been of equal 


and sometimes of even greater importance. 
Especially significant are such factors as the 
improvement of working conditions and the 
adjustment of working time; selection of per- 
sonnel; synchronization of motion; improved 
co-operation; better arrangement of tools or 
machinery; the discovery and installation of 
improved processes; and the standardization 
of materials, processes, and finished products. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Bee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1933, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment at November 20, 1933, showed 
a further improvement. It continued to im- 
prove in coal mining, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing and ship repairing, vehicle building, and 
miscellaneous metal goods manufacture; in the 
cotton, carpet, pottery and glass industries; 
and in woodworking and furniture manufac- 
ture. There was also an improvement in iron 
and steel, tinplate, silk and artificial silk 
manufacture, and in the distributive trades. 

On the other hand, the seasonal decline 
continued in building, public works contract- 
ing, the hotel, boarding house and transport 
services, and in hat and cap manufacture. 
There was also some set-back in tailoring and 
dressmaking. 

In the South of England there was little 
change (apart from some decline in the South- 
Eastern counties outside London), and em- 
ployment continued fair to moderate on the 
whole. In the Midlands there was a further 
substantial improvement, and employment 
was moderate. There was a slight improve- 
ment also in the North of England, but em- 
ployment in that area was still bad. In Scot- 
land it showed a decline, and continued bad; 
in Wales employment showed a substantial 
improvement, but was still very bad. Em- 
ployment remained bad in Northern Ireland. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at November 
20, 1933 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
17-9, as compared with 18-1 at October 23, 
1933, and with 22-2 at November 21, 1932. 
The percentage wholly unemployed at No- 
vember 20, 1933, was 15-3, as compared with 
15:3 at October 28, 1933; while the percent- 
age temporarily stopped was 2-6, as compared 
with 2-8. For males alone, the percentage 
at November 20, 1933, was 21:1, and for 
females, 9:4; at October 28, 1933, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 21°4 and 9°5. 

At November 20, 1933, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,855,808 wholly 
unemployed, 340,135 temporarily stopped, and 
84,074 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,280,017. This was 18,736 less than 
a month before, and 519,789 less than a year 


before. 


The total included 1,894,762 ° men, 
50,673 boys, 298,589 women and 35,993 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 20, 1933, 
was 2,341,693. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Index numbers 
showing the trend of employment and pay 
rolls in manufacturing industries are com- 
puted monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the US. Department of Labor from 
reports supplied by representative establish- 
ments in 89 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States and covering 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. These indexes of employment and 
pay rolls are figures showing the percentage 
represented by the number of employees or 
weekly pay rolls in any month compared 
with employment and pay rolls in a selected 
base period. The year 1926 is the Bureau’s 
index base year for manufacturing industries, 
and the average of the 12 monthly indexes of 
employment and pay rolls in that year is rep- 
resented by 100 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 3-5 per cent between October and 
November, 1933, and pay rolls decreased 6-2 
per cent over the month interval. The No- 
vember index of employment was 71-4 as 
compared with 74-0 in October and the index 
of pay rolls in November was 50-3, compared 
with 53-6 in the preceding month. 

A comparison of employment in November, 
1933, with November, 1932, shows that em- 
ployment in November of the current year is 
20-2 per cent above the level of the Novem- 
ber, 1932, employment index (59-4). A simi- 
lar comparison of the November, 19338, pay 
roll index with the November, 1932, index 
(38:6) shows a gain of 30-3 per cent in pay 
rolls over the year interval. 

These declines in employment and pay rolls 
in November, 1933, mark the first decreases 
to occur in either of these items since March. 
Decreases in both employment and pay rolls 
between October 15th and November 15th 
have been reported each year since 1923, with 
the single exception of the year 1925 in which 


‘a slight gain in employment combined with 


unchanged pay roll totals was reported. The 
decreases of 3:5 per cent in employment and 
6-2 per cent in pay rolls in the current report, 
however, are greater than the average de- 
clines shown in November of preceding years. 
The changes in employment in November 
over the preceding 10-year period show an 
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average decrease of 1:3 per cent and the 
changes in pay rolls over the same interval 
show an average decrease of 3°3 per cent. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls 
in November, 1933, are based on reports sup- 
plied by 18,047 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments report- 
ed 3,128,908 employees on their pay rolls dur- 
ing the pay period ending nearest November 
15 whose combined weekly earnings were 
$56,393,962. The employment reports received 
from these co-operating establishments cover 
approximately 50 per cent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

Thirty of the 89 manufacturing industries 
surveyed reported increased employment in 
November, 1933, compared with October, and 
24 industries reported increased pay roll totals. 
The most pronounced increases in employ- 
ment and pay rolls over the month were 
sbown in the dyeing and finishing textiles 
industry, in which the termination of the 
strike which had been in progress for a num- 
ber of weeks resulted in the return to em- 
ployment of large numbers of workers. The 
beet sugar industry, reflecting seasonal activ- 
ity, reported a gain of 16-2 per cent in em- 
ployment. The iron and steel forgings in- 
dustry reported a gain of 8-4 per cent and 
the typewriter industry reported a gain of 8 
per cent in number of employees. The agri- 
cultural implement industry reported an in- 
crease of 7-2 per cent in employment; the 
machine tool industry, 6-7 per cent; the 
engine-tractor-turbine industry, 5-5 per cent; 
and the aircraft industry, 5:4 per cent. The 
radio industry and the silverware industry re- 
ported increases in employment of 4-2 per 
cent and 4:0 per cent, respectively. Other in- 
dustries in which large numbers of wage earn- 
ers are employed and in which increased 
employment was reported in November were 
cigars and cigarettes, newspapers, book and 
job printing, glass, petroleum refining, and 
chemicals. The most pronounced decreases 
in employment between October and Novem- 
ber were reported in the following industries: 
Plumbers’ supplies (15-7 per cent), stamped 
and enamelled ware (14-5 per cent), cotton- 
seed oil-cake-meal (13-2 per cent), millinery 
(13-1 per cent), boots and shoes (12-9 per 
cent), women’s clothing (12-2 per cent), auto- 
mobiles (11:8 per cent), and woollen and 
worsted goods (11:2 per cent). The declines 
in a number of these industries were of sea- 
sonal character. Substantial declines also 
were reported in such industries of major 
importance as: Furniture, men’s clothing, knit 
goods, sawmills, leather, cotton goods, ship- 
building, and iron and steel. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries ——Eight of the 
16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported increased employment in November 
as compared with October, and 5 industries 
reported increased pay roll totals. The most 
pronounced gains in employment over the 
month interval were in the coal mining in- 
dustries. The anthracite mining industry re- 
ported 7:3 per cent more employees in No- 
vember than October, coupled, however, with 
sharply decreased earnings due to the All- 
Saints Day and Armistice Day holidays in the 
pay period reported. The bituminous eoal 
mining industry, reflecting seasonal demands 
and the settlement of strikes in certain areas, 
reported a gain of 10 per cent in employment 
between October and November. Employ- 
ment in the crude petroleum producing in- 
dustry increased 2-3 per cent over the month 
interval. Reports supplied by 18,666 retail 
trade establishments showed a gain of 2:2 
per cent in employment between October and 
November. Under this retail classification, 
the group composed of department-variety- 
general merchandise stores and mail order 
houses showed a gain of 3:7 per cent between 
October and November. The group of 
grocery stores and meat markets reported a 
decline of 0:1 per cent and the combined 
total of the remaining reporting retail estab- 
lishments showed a small loss in employment. 
The gains in the three industries comprising 
the public utilities group (telephone and tele- 
graph, power and light, and electric-railroad 
and motor bus operation) ranged from 0°3 
per cent to 0:5 per cent, and the banks- 
brokerage-insurance-real estate group showed 
an increase of 0-2 per cent in employment 
from October to November. The most pro- 
nounced percentage decline over the month 
interval (45-1 per cent) was a seasonal de- 
crease in employment in the canning and pre- 
serving industry, which regularly registers 
sharp declines at this season of the year. The 
building construction industry reported a de- 
crease of 7-3 per cent in employment. This 
decline reflects the change in employment 
based on reports supplied by 11,076 contract- 
ors engaged on public and private projects 
not aided by Public Works funds. The dyeing 
and cleaning industry reported 6°8 per cent 
fewer employees in November than in Octo- 
ber. The quarrying and non-metallic mining 
industry and laundry industry reported de- 
creases in employment of 3:9 per cent and 
3°5 per cent, respectively. The hotel indus- 
try reported a loss in employment of 1-6 per 
cent over the month interval and the de- 
creases in the two remaining industries 
(wholesale trade and metalliferous mining) 
were two-tenths of 1 per cent or less. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ire Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 3838. The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the wages 
rates for the different classes of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, are 
thereupon included by the department con- 
cerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tiened by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair and 
reasonable rates and working hours. These 
conditions, which are referred to in the Orders 
in Council as “B” conditions (the Conditions 
of the Fair Wages Orders in Council with 
reference to building and construction works 
being designated as “A” conditions), include 
the following Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fiir and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and_ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council ap- 
plicable to contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
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Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 


The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
oi contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
recelved in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been: recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Supply of Clothing, Interior Fittings, etc.) 
The following is a statement of contracts 

awarded by the Department, of National 

Defence during the month of December, 1933, 

for various classes of manufactured goods, 

which contracts included in all cases the “B” 

Jabour conditions above referred to:— 


Goods Contracted for Contractor 


Serenarab wae uneces: ae Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 
Oilskin coats and sou.-westers|Tower Canadian Co., Toronto, 


RillOwsaeren «Gees Ee sa~ EO 
Work pants, cloth..... odes 
Uniform jackets.............. 
Uniform trousers............. 
Household soap.............. 


Jackets and trousers, drill.... 


Winter underwear............ 
Winter underwear............ 


Winter underwear............ 
Winter underwear............ 


- Leather gloves............... 


TaunarySOap.. | scaccee ec cn. 
Taunarye SOD: <ecistton.. teers sty 


nt. 

Parkhill Bedding Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Guelph Soaps, Ltd., Guelph, 


Ont. 

Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Progress Brand Cap Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. , 

Gait Knitting Co., Galt, Ont. 

Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. - 

Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Zimmerknit Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Matthew Bastien, Lorette- 
ville, P.Q. 

Beaver Soap & Chemicals Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Guelph Soaps, Guelph, Ont. 


Cylinder heads for aeroplane|Fleet Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 


engines. 
Bluerelothate.. « eet... Secas: 


Fort Erie, Ont. 
Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Tabbutt Shoe & Leather Co., 
Three Rivers, P.Q. 





These contracts involved a total expenditure of $45,947.00. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior 
Fittings, etc.) 
Installation of interior fittings of wood, 


bronze, marble, etc., in the public building at 
Windsor, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Ltd. 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, November 
11, 1933. Amount of contract, $15,852.00. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 
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Posr Orrice Department 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1983, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppres- 
sion of the sweating system, the securing of 
payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Work 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, ete.: 


Amount 


Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
De eae Mee Si, fsx As Re a a he SES 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, etc.: 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Leese, Ok SOE Ey, Cuenta iain reales ards? 4 Os 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ 
Uniforms: 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., Ottawa, 
EET on Be Mo ta gl halien Aiea ead ARB ad 44 00 
Jay Wolfe Incorporated, Montreal, 
i (Ree tna rae ere ui wh ais ROOM OO 


Nature of Orders 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, 
P.Q 


Amount 


ee Cl ee ee re) me 17 54 
Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 1,109 41 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 

idenaiitons "Ontypr ergo . MZ, 27 95 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. 
Mivacinthey: tO 4. eas taadeoata. (49118 
Paton Manufacturing Co.,  Litd., 
Wrenner Ger gilts taees. peter t MeOTe OO 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont.. eesaibare Ge eG bby obras 


Mail Bag Fittings: 
C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of Do- 
minion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for 
insertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners ‘throughout Canada. The 
labour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either a 
fair wages schedule or the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

The Department of Labour has been noti- 
fied that the following contracts have been 
awarded under the above-mentioned condi- 
tions :— 


Halifax Harbour Commissioners, 


Halifax, N.S. 


Structural steel work in connection with 
the reconstruction of Pier No. 2, Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, Robb Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Amherst, N.S. Date of contract, 
October, 1933. Amount of contract, $70,000. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Ont.. BN: + seinived: “eekth de® 478 90 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. . 1,696 00 
Scales: 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Dea Ottaway, Gon Rey, ep. 48 75 
Letter Boxes: 
Engine Works & ‘Trading Inc., 
Montreal nP.OsL> White Meee sd A886 04 
Ink: 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Omi. 12 ie +876420 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
A 810 apie he gM 0 0 Fs Rt 91 70 
Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
cts 
Bricklayers and masons...........- 0 973 8 
Plasterers’ st Me. ae cece telee. sto 0 70 8 
Electrical workers...............5- 0 80 8 
NS RKEeEy Sf I ROR VP 2 ean 0 50 8 
PaboOurersiye: : teeta: elm elles. kauuslclas 0 35 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
(GATE ALCS soko eee intl ie © sjalasesa se cut hey 0 55 8 
IBIZCKSimithsere ce ee ects 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Cement finishers—floor............ 0 60 8 
Cement finishers—wall............ 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Hoisting engineers..........-+.-.+. 0 60 8 
Hoisting engineers, certificated..... 0 75 8 
Dinkey drivers—gas............... 0 45 8 
Dinkey drivers—steam............ 0 50 8 
TO TIN STAs Oa eet terete) os aoe eens 0 40 8 
IMENGIUIMIStS wees ne lee rae citvo are Sete 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers.............+- 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
IMOtOr tLUCK GTIVEN acc iesys.s elo aoe « sy 0 40 8 
Air compressor operator............ 0 50 8 
Paving breaker runner...........-- 0 45 8 
Driller ner a gecias eieee tee ctsahes + eter 0 45 8 
per month 
and found 
Town boat capballieyes cis .o2. seseras 125 00 
Tow boat engineer, Ist class........ 125 00 
Tow boat engineer, 2nd class....... 100 00 
Wecksnancd wow eee vie eo eelea 45 00 
per hour 
Dumip SCOW: MOM, .. 0.» «oe a +o etolels 0 45 8 
Acetylene burners:..:........-..6-. 0 45 8 
Roofersy ce leis seas = cer oel otal 0 55 8 


ae Os erie eirin ah, eS ele. 2 ee 
N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 

the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 

week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
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Building work in connection with the re- 
construction of Pier No. 2, Halifax, NS. 
(including brick and tile work, plastering, 
timber roof, roofing, metal siding and steel 
sash). Name of contractors, McDonald Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, October, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $96,000. The foregoing fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Installation of heating and pipe systems in 
Pier No. 2, Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. G. L. Allen, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 15, 1933. Amount of 
contract, $9,885. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Electrical work at Pier No. 2, Halifax, NS. 
Messrs. Carter & Smith, Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, November, 1933. Amount of 
contract, $5,900. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Repairs to concrete walls of Pier No. 2, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Gunite & 
Waterproofing Co., Montreal, P.Q. Amount 
of contract, $3,600 (cost plus). Date of con- 
tract, November, 1983. The above-mentioned 
fair wages schedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 

Installation of a complete sprinkler system 
in upper floor of shed, Pier No. 2, Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, “ Automatic” 
Sprinkler Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Amount of contract, $25,888. Date of con- 
tract, October, 1988. The above-mentioned 
fair wages schedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 

Installation of a freight elevator in Pier 
No. 2, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Date of contract, October, 1933. Amount of 
contract, $4,525. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Supply of cargo doors for Pier No. 2, Hali- 
fax, N.S. Name of contractors, Richards-Wil- 
cox Co., Ltd., London, Ont. Date of contract, 
October, 1933. Amount of contract, $28,055. 
The above mentioned fair wages schedule 
was also inserted in this contract. 

Rebuilding six damaged escalators and re- 
erecting same, Pier No. 2, Halifax, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Belleville, Ont. Date of contract, October, 
1933. Amount of contract, $6,586. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 

Laying asphalt paving on upper floor of 
Pier No. 2, Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Standard Paving (Nova Scotia) Ltd., 


Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, October 21, 
1933. Amount of contract, $13,560. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — ~- 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour |- per day 
$ cts. 
Gasoline roller operator............ 0 50 8 
Asphaltirakers eect os. le jee: 0 40 8 
Blantiengineer ssp cts arias ses oisiere 0 60 8 
TANG OPCLALOL I ean coe e's doe eee 0 60 8 
Asphalt mixer man.............¢0. 0 45 8 
HITOM AN saan ee eee ersisel bine 9 0 40 8 
Truck drivergcae erm occ ecudee se 0 40 8 
Smoothersaeriwses cece cosas eats +5 0 45 8 
Wabourvers whet ctoeeetetas aie wie aca iel ae 0 35 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a 
week, such lesser hours, shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Saint John Harbour Commissioners, Saint 


John, N.B. 


Construction of 3 steel and concrete sheds 
and grain conveyer galleries, West Saint John, 
N.B. Name of contractors, The St. John Dry- 
dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Saint John 
N.B. Date of contract, July 10, 1933. Amount 
of contract, approximately $1,013,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per | per 
day | week 
$ ects. 

Carmpenterses) canneries cc: 0 60 8 44 
Electrical workers................ 0 60 8 44 
Hoisting engineers................. 0 60 8 44 
TQ DOUTETS lay Wie erway atl 0 35 8 48 
PRINCCTR en eee arte teres ch othe C35) 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 60 8 44 
Riggers pein wn. (nove aie Seis mney oir, 0 50 8 48 
Rooferssimetal. ec yaeete ee 0 60 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmithsols Weems a. . Zee sy 0 55 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 
Structural iron workers............ 0 65 8 48 
Bricklayersieeg pees ata: 6.5 oA reales) aie teem 8 44 
Cementiiinishersatscirericies cdc ones cll capone caereee 8 44 
Plastererse rent eee  e. s s [eecose nee 8 44 
MasO08's.sileceeee st Soe ern: acttiiedes HE. coon a 8 44 





Nore.—Bricklayers, masons, plasterers and cement finishers 
who may be employed on this work and for whom no wages 
rates have been specified shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to time during the 
continuance of the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are respectively engaged 
provided that wages shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The 44-hour week is for the months of June, July, August and 
September only. Forty-eight hours thereafter. ; 
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‘Installation of equipment in the grain con- 
veyer galleries at West Saint John, N.B. Name 
of contractors, J. 8. Metcalf Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, October 31, 
1933. Amount of contract, $390,000. A fair 
‘wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — oe 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Maw righ (sca Meese se eM. Selly 0 60 8 
Millwright helpers................. 0 40 8 
Labourersh «0% Pk oe 344. < ee 0 35 8 


Excavation in earth and rock at West Saint 
John, N.B. Name of contractors, Broderick 
contractors, Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, November 14, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, $48,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 


serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour -- — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Comimiondlabounisste seas tees 0 35 8 
Drllersa ak ee dare clas cate se selene s 0 45 8 
Dinkey engineer (gas)........-....- 0 60 8 
iremvam Sar CoN ON ge aia fue 0 45 8 
Steam shovel runners.............. 0 85 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

‘Painting sheds and galleries, West Saint 
John, 'N.B. Names of contractors, James 
H. Pullen, H. L. MacGowan & Son, and 
Courtney & Demings, all of Saint John, N.B. 
Dates of respective contracts, July 3, July 6, 
July 6, 1933. Amount of contracts, $10,285.75, 
$7,413.75 and $8,116.25, respectively. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in each contract 
as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Foremen painters...............++. 0 65 8 
IPS IN GOR ye i sane ele Wace ay cna 0°55 8 
Wabouresiry) eve. ccm cc ial ss 6 se 0 35 8 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMaRky is given below of the more im- 
portant industrial agreements and sched- 
ules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the ma- 
jority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 
Logging 
THUNDER Bay DIstTRICT, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN 
TIMBER OPERATORS, MEMBERS OF THE LAKE- 


HEAD TIMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1933, page 


1164, and this issue, page 17. Agreement to be 
in effect from December 18, 1933, until the end 
of the 1933-1934 season. 


Provision is made for workers to hold meet- 
ings in the camp and to elect a camp committee 
from men engaged by the Companies in the 
woods. No discrimination against strikers or 
union members by employers, or against non- 
union members by the committee. The com- 
panies reserve the right not to recognize any 
union. An organizer may visit camps provided 
he has proper credentials. Workers to have the 
right to donate money to various unions and 
societies and this money to be deducted from 
the pay cheques. Workers to have right to have 
a grievance committee in the city for the 
purpose of adjusting and investigating any 
grievance. 

Hours for employees other than the camp 
staff: 10 per day as a general rule, and any man 
asked to work an abnormal number of hours a 
day may refer his case to the camp committee. 
A month to consist of 26 working days, and any 
work over 26 days to be paid pro rata. 


Wages—Monthly rate: minimum of $35 per 
month with board furnished; TYiece rates: $2 
per cord for four foot pulpweod and $3.50 for 
a double cord, eight foot pulpwood. Charge for 
board for men on piece rates: 75 cents per day. 
Companies to charge prevaient retail prices for 
merchandise, tools, etc., ab camps. 
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Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 
(Motor Fire Apparatus) 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—LAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE 
AND FOAMITE LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 
No. 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 25, 
1930, to January 25, 1931, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union activity. A joint committee 
to be formed to consider questions of efficiency 
and co-operation. 

Hours: 84 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 47% 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: machinists 80 cents, assem- 
blers 65 to 75 cents, helpers 54 and 59 cents; 
these rates to remain in effect until changed by 
conference and agreement with committee of 
machinists. 

One apprentice allowed to every five machin- 
ists, and must be between the ages of 18 and 21 
years. 

All employees to be provided with steady 
work as far as is practicable; seniority to be 
considered in laying off and taking on help. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the two parties will be referred to the Minister 
of Labour of the Dominion Government for 
arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Saint JOHN, N.B—VaRIousS STEAMSHIP ComM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 273. 


Agreement reached through mediation of an 
official of the Department of Labour, following 
an application under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 25, 
1933, to October 31, 1934, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


A report on “National Recovery Measures 
in the United States” has been published at 
Geneva by the International Labour Office 
(Studies and Reports, Series B, Economic 
Conditions, No. 19). It consists mainly of a 
compilation of the principal legislation on 
which the recovery program is based, together 
with a number of the industrial codes adopt- 
ed under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. For two of the most important Acts 
(the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, with the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act) charts have 
been prepared with the object of indicating 
the main provisions of these measures in a 


This agreement is similar to the one previous- 
ly in effect, which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1933, page 332, De- 
cember 1931, page 1358, and December 1930, 
page 1456, with certain changes in working 
conditions, including the following: 

At least five men in the hold of steamer 
when discharging any class of cargo. Two men 
to each truck when trucking cargo between 
sheds or from berth to berth at the Long 
Wharf. When steamer is finishing in the after- 
noon, each gang to be employed until its hatch 
is completed if balance of cargo is available at 
lpm. The wage rates to apply to all schooners 
for which the Companies control the stevedor- ° 
ing, as well as to all steamships. 

Wage rates and hours are unchanged: 63 
cents per hour for handling general cargo and 
72 cents for handling bulk cargoes with a 9 hour 
day or night. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Various STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 1039 
(STEAMSHIP HorSE AND CATTLE FITTERS, 
SEALERS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1933, to October 31, 1934, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTte, March, 1933, page 333. 

Wages are 59 cents per hour for day work, 88 
cents for night work with a 9 hour day or night. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Various STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE JNTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 810 
(CoAL HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 


The agreement which came into effect De- 
cember 24, 1932, and which was summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1933, page 332, 
was automatically renewed without change to 
October 31, 1934, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Wages and hours are: 72 cents per hour for 
day work and 90 cents for night work, with a 9 
hour day or night. 


convenient and summary form. The so-called 
“Blanket Code” (Lasour Gazette, August, 
1933, page 785) is considered to be of special 
interest as it may be taken as representing 
what the N.R.A. administration presumably 
considers as the “norm” of labour conditions. 
Special note is made of the fact that various 
recovery measures are subject to time limits. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act is in 
force for two years, and one of its most im- 
portant provisions (Section 4) for one year. 
The President’s Reemployment Agreement is 
effective only until 3lst December, 1933. The 
Codes, in a number of cases, are open to re- 
vision after a period of ninety days. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1933 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slightly upward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being higher. The 
advance in the former was due mainly to the 
higher cost of foods and in the latter to in- 
creased prices of live stock, meats, butter, 
raw cotton, raw wool and bituminous coal. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.87 at the beginning of De- 
cember as compared with $7.27 for November; 
7.04 for December, 1932; $11.83 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $11 for December, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.96 
for December, 1914. The increase in Decem- 
ber was due mainly to a seasonal advance in 
the prices of eggs and butter. The prices of 
beef, pork and potatoes were lower than the 
previous month. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $15.83 at the beginning of December 
as compared with $15.72 for November; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point); $16.01 for 
December, 1932; $22.11 for December, 1929; 
$21.40 for December, 1926; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $14.26 for December, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was again slightly higher, the index for De- 
cember being 69:0 as compared with 68:7 for 
November and 63:7 for February (the low 
point). Comparative figures for earlier dates 
are 64-0 for December, 1932; 96-0 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; 97-9 for December, 1926; 96-4 for 
December, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 66-4 for December, 1914. 
One hundred and five prices quotations ad- 
vanced, sixty-three declined and three hundred 
and thirty-four were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were higher and two were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
live stock, butter, fresh and cured meats which 
more than offset reductions in the prices of 
eggs, leather and hides; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due mainly to 
higher quotations for raw cotton, raw wool, 
worsted cloth yarns and woollen cloth; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of higher prices for timber and wood 


pulp which more than offset lower prices for 
cedar shingles; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of higher prices for scrap iron 
and steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
silver, copper, lead and zinc; and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products, owing 
mainly to increased prices for imported 
bituminous coal and sulphur. The Vegetable 
and Vegetable Products group was slightly 
lower, because of declines in the prices of 
grains and coffee which more than offset 
higher prices for apples, flax, corn, gluten 
meal, bran, shorts and tea. The Chemical 
and Allied Products group was also slightly 
lower. 

in the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were somewhat higher owing 
chiefly to higher prices for tea and fresh meats, 
woollen hosiery, knit goods and woollen yarns. 
Producers’ goods were unchanged, manufactur- 
ers’ materials being slightly lower while pro- 
ducers’ equipment advanced. In the former 
the decline was due mainly to lower prices 
for grains, while in the latter the increase 
was largely the result of higher prices for 
imported coal. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 4 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
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ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. j 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Bin a FROM 1913 TO 1933* 


bis gece ; § (Average prices in 1913=100) »% Ps 
ue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 
ight ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... i 96 94 115 110 107 
Dee, 1916)... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. d92b ss. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 19222) .. 142 177 1455) 162 174 157 
Dec. 1928.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 Tod 166 157 
Deen Toon: 152 158 156 185 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 19380.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1982.... 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123° 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1982.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1982..." 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug, 1982... . 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1982.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 119382.0.00: 96 146 147 114° 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jane) 1983). 4 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 Lhe 160 122 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 19383.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933.... 95 140 PO een Oi 160 120 
Aug. 1938.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oet el0sas ee 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933.... 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
_ Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices continued, sirloin 
steak averaging 19 cents per pound in 
December as compared with 19-7 cents in 
November and shoulder roast averaging 10-2 
cents per pound as compared with 10-5 cents 
in November. These prices were slightly 
lower than those prevailing in the same month 
last year. Both fresh and salt pork were 
slightly lower in the average, the former at 
15-6 cents per pound in December as com- 
pared with 15-8 cents in November and the 
latter at 15°4 cents per pound as compared: 
with 15:6 cents. Lard was up in the average 
from 13:2 cents per pound in November to 
13-4 cents in December. 

Eggs were substantially higher in practi- 
cally all localities except in British Columbia 
where some decrease occurred. In_ the: 


(Continued on page 84) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA Y 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








| Quan-} (1) (h) Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec. |Dec.| Dec.|Dec. |Dec.| Nov.|Dec. 
Commodities | tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 | 1933 | 1983 


—_—— | | | | LE LE | | S| S| | | | ——— —_ | — | -——__| 








ot t c. | ¢. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4} 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 73-4] 71-2] 53-4| 52-8) 53-8! 56-8] 69-2] 70-2) 63-2) 50-0) 41-2) 39-4) 38-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0| 29-6] 33-4] 50-8] 46-0) 29-4] 28-6] 28-8) 31-2) 42-6) 44-4) 37-2) 26-6) 21-8) 21-0) 20-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6| 27-5] 28-0] 19-0] 18-0) 17-9) 19-8} 23-4/ 24-9| 21-8) 16-0) 12-2) 11-5) 11-3 
Mutton, roast .| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-7] 34-2] 33-4) 24-3] 26-5] 27-0) 28-6] 30-0) 30-2) 26-7) 21-9} 16-9) 17-2) 17-4 
Porkeileg i), oe: « | 49.9! 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 19-3] 36-7! 38-8] 26-5) 26-4] 24-6] 28-7| 27-1) 28-9) 26-8} 16-6} 12-9) 15-8] 15-6 
ie eae 2 “© | 94.8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2| 36-8] 69-6] 70-6} 51-8] 52-2] 48-6] 54-2) 53-2] 54-6] 53-2] 36-0] 28-4) 31-2) 30-8 
acon, break- 

CES Rey enn “ | 45-41 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5! 51-3] 57-0) 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 42-6] 38-0) 39-7| 39-0} 22-3) 18-6) 21-1] 21-1 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 96-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-0] 47-2] 45-2) 42-8] 41-6) 26-0] 26-0} 26-4) 26-8 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 45-1] 71-3} 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 60-1] 64-9) 64-1] 65-2) 58-5] 49-5) 45-4) 37-7) 44-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4 98-4) 28-1] 34-5] 59-7] 73-9] 56-2] 46-1] 47-0) 50-8) 50-8] 50-5] 45-9] 36-7] 32-1) 27-7) 30-9 
Milles: Mie _...-| 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0 51-6] 52-8] 82-2] 93-6] 80-4] 71-4] 73-2] 72-6| 74-4] 76-8] 72-6] 63-6) 57-0) 58-2] 58-2 
bed dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 60-0/104-4/118-6] 84-8) 76-4) 83-4) 79-0} 87-4) 87-6) 69-8) 47-4) 45-2) 42-0) 44-4 

utter cream- 

OLY 2 sea da nee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1] 65-3] 48-0] 44-4] 46-1] 43-2) 47-8] 47-5) 38-2) 27-2] 25-9) 24-3) 25-6 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-1] 34-8] 40-0) 32-7/§30-6/§33-4]§30- 4) §33 - 6) §33-1)§29-9 §22-51$19-8)§19-7/§19-6 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 32-8] 37-9] 29-1/§30-6/§33-4]§30-4]§33-6/§33-1/§29 9}§22-5/§19-8/$19-7)§19-6 
Bread .25 50.08: 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 67-5/118-51133-5|106-5/100-5|100-5/114-0)115-5/118-5| 99-0) 90-0) 84-0} 88-5) 88-5 
Flour, family..|10 ‘“ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 69-0] 70-0} 49-0)§44-0/§43-0)§52-0)§50-0/§53 -0/§38-0 §31-0)/§27-0)§31-01§31-0 
Rolled Oats...} 5 « | 18.0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 40-5] 38-5) 28-5] 27-5] 27-5] 30-0} 31-0] 32-5) 27-0) 23-5) 23-0) 25-5) 25-5 
UN Caner 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10:4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2} 30-8] 19-0/§20-8/§20-8}§21-6/§20-6}§20-6}§$19-6)/§17-6|§16-4/$16-2)$16-0 

eans, hand- 
snes yay Bl Ss 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 32-0] 21-8] 17-2] 16-8] 17-4] 16-2} 20-6} 21-6] 16-2) 9-8} 8-0} 8-8} 8-6 

pples, evapor- 
wie tease 38 ef 9-9| 7-7| 11-5) 12-0] 12-2) 22-8] 28-2) 22-3) 22-5) 18-7] 20-0] 21-0} 21-5) 19-7) 17-4) 15-2] 14-8) 15-1 
runes, med- 
quae ar. Ga 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-8] 19-4] 26-1] 18-2] 19-1] 16-9] 15-6) 138-5] 15-8] 12-9] 11-8) 10-6) 12-2) 12-4 
ugar, granula- 

CEOs .a3 eek: 4 “ | 97.6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 31-2] 49-6] 53-6] 38-0] 37-2] 48-0] 32-4] 30-4) 29-2) 25-6) 24-8) 28-2) 32-0) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-4] 22-6] 25-2) 18-0) 17-6} 23-2) 15-4) 14-4] 13-8 12-4] 11-8] 11-2] 15-6} 15-4 
Tea, blacks 2.) 4°“ 8-91 8-3] 8-7] 8-91 9-7] 15-6] 15-1] 13-6/§14-8]§17-2|§18-0]§17-6/§17-6)§14-4)$13-2)§11-0)$10-8)$11-0 
Tea, green..... at 8-71 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-7] 15-1] 16-1] 15-0/§14-8/§17-2]§18-0]§17-6/§17-6)/§14-4/§13-2)§11-0)$10-8)§11-0 
Coffiee....5.... ee 8-6) 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 11-6] 15-2] 13-5] 13-5] 18-4] 15-3] 15-1} 15-1] 18-5) 11-3] 10-3] 9-9) 9-9 
Potatoes....... 2 bag| 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 32-7] 62-0) 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 68-0} 41-4) 75-5) 42-2) 23-3 29-2] 36-6} 35-4 
Vinegar..125 2 6 qt. “7 “7 7 °8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-96|13-65|14-84/11-00/10-39)10-73/11-18)11-31/11-83}10-10) 7-85) 7-04) 7-29) 7-37 





ous ° . ° . . . - . . . 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-2] 79-8] 87-8) 81-1] 78-8) 79-3] 76-0) 74-9} 76-2) 75-6 69-8] 64-1) 59-6] 59-2 
Wood, soft “ «| 99.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 57-7] 69-1] 60-0] 58-9} 59-1) 55-8] 55-3) 54-3] 54-1) 51-3) 48-0) 45-5) 45-4 








Coaltoil.).223. 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5} 24-4] 23-7| 23-4! 27-8] 40-5) 31-6 31-1] 30-2] 31-5) 31-0} 31-1) 30-7| 27-2) 27-3] 27-7| 27-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 
LAY 1 pk tea Case BO Re we 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-88) 3-11) 4-16 3-55] 3-58] 3-53) 3-33] 3-26] 3-26) 3-24) 3-10) 2-94) 2-85) 2-85 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05| 4-75] 4-39] 4-83) 6-62) 6-90 6-95| 6-92) 6-85] 6-94] 6-98) 7-07) 6-77) 5-99) 5-57) 5-57 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TiDotals. Feats 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02|14- 26/21 -64/25-67/21-49/20-97/21-21/21 -40/21-56/22-11/20-46/17-76 16-01)15-72/15-83 


dh ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee a ee eee a a a me er ae ae TL ST 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


I TO 90 es ET ee Oo ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Seotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82] 7-29] 7-76/13-92]14-63]11-27|10-51/10-96] 11-18] 11-29) 11-76)10-42) 8-44) 7-37) 7-43) 7-64 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34| 6-90/12-00|12-79) 10-08] 9-48) 9-58|10-21]10-26)10-85| 9-85] 7-88) 7-22) 7-23) 7-21 
- New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-76/13-58) 14-76] 11-05]10-51/ 11-09] 11-26/11-28) 11-60) 10-37| 8-29] 7-44) 7-50) 7-67 
Quebee ssi Ri frescien's 5-15] 5-64| 6-33] 6-87] 7-37|13-07|14-05|10-58|10-00|10-10|10-37|10-54| 11-02) 9-45] 7-29) 6-51) 6-61) 6-72 
Ontariohs Riek). te 5-01] 5-60| 6-50| 7-20] 7-74/13-62| 14-91] 10-83|10-31) 10-66] 11-31] 11-33] 11-75)10-05} 7-74) 7-00) 7-27) 7-37 
Manitobate. the 3.13 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7:87] 8-25/13-29| 14-38] 10-63] 9-87|10- 19] 10-51] 10-95] 11-64] 9-59] 7-40) 6-83) 6-83) 6-85 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-80/13-86| 14-52] 11-04]10-25]10-57| 11-12] 11-36|12-03) 9-83] 7-54] 6-69) 6-87) 7-02 
Alberta) 02 tan ci8 ides 6-02] 6-50! 8-00] 8-33] 8-47/13-80| 14-56] 10-63|10-09|10-50}11-07)11-37|/12-13) 9-90] 7-59) 6-87) 7-11) 7-14 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7:74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94]14-54]15-93]12-02/11-45]11-77|11-99]12-34]12-99]11-14) 8-61] 7-76) 8-21 8-22 


+Deeember only. §Kind most sold, *For electric light and gas see text. 
++Ax allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


a 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Prniin - eal. F 
TARR rae: gs |e | 4 ga] 2 | 8 
LOCALITY a a ae Pes Si eg a as A 3 | 38 
e 2 Say - ; 5 a we op = ne wm 4s & Ts 
bere a8 a os fa 5 - & o ag ae Gils or tec 
Sib PO hie Gil Son BACT aineiey. ape) AES of (Ob) [oo Sores 22 as 
a ceton| og pores i=l 2"Q om a Ske id 2 ae ae 
28) 28)25) 58) 88) g2 | $8 | Be |eak| Ba | Ba | Be 
len) o = fa m 
a SAea ah IMG | Genel a S s a a a ss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 19-9 | 15-3 | 14-8 | 10-2 | 8-3 11:3 17-4 15-6 15-4 21-1 24-3 38-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-2 | 17-5 | 15-8 | 11-8 9-4 9-3 17-5 16-4 16-4 20-0 2-8 38-3 
1——“Syvidneyur . deeoks seein se 21-5 | 18- 16-3 | 12-8 } 10-1 8 15-5 16-6 16-8 20-6 22-5 37-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 18 13 Od SIR See Rs ant} 16-4 19-7 21-5 38-7 
3—Ambherst. Me sss des s. ot: 18 15 12 10 Be Zb ois atoeene alc armen 16:5 HD: SEalliceoeeer 23-2 40 
AS Halifaxesy a eis ot 22-9 | 16-4 | 17-5 | 11-6 | 10-2 10-2 14-5 15:7 15 19-1 22-5 36-8 
5 WIN GSOMA.. ask dele sjebedie pie 25 18 15 12 10 10 20 15 15-2 19-5 23 36-2 
GSE ruro: din. erliasdserten 4% 20-7 | 17-5 | 15-7 | 11-5 8-5 9 20 19-3 19-9 21-2 24-1 40-9 
7—P .E.I.—Charlottetown.} 22 17 19-7 | 12-2 | 10-7 10 17- 17 14 20-7 PBT OT MET La 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23:1 | 19-1 | 18-6 | 12-6 | 9-9 11-3 18-3 17-2 17-6 20-0 23°2 40-2 
8—Moncton.:........ee0e: Daher pent 1y7/ 1Ssfol 1Le82 9-2 13 20 18 16-2 21-3 23 38-6 
9—Saint John. ........5.< 22-5 | 17-2 | 17-8 | 12-8 9-8 10 18-3 16-6 17:3 18-6 23°4 40-7 
LO—PrederiGtons |. chitsl tee Lair oeetens 22 22 /ia| Lh5 Nal 11 20 19 22 21 24-1 43-6 
Li—Bathurstj A aeacwie Soe. 25 20 18-5 | 11-5 Gib eee ane 15 15 15 19 22-2 37-7 
Quebee (average)............ 416-6 | 13-7 | 14-7 9-0 6-2 9-1 17-7 13-3 15-0 20-3 22°8 38-3 
12-=Quebee lh soe) ies o.. 8 19-5 | 15-3 | 13-5 | 10-9 7:2 10 17-6 13-7 15-2 22 23-9 oi 
18—Three Rivers........... 15-7 | 12-8 | 14-2 9-3 6-8 10:3 15-7 13-2 15-6 23-4 27-7 38-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-7 | 16-8 | 21-4 | 10-3 6-8 9-4 20 13-8 16-9 20-6 23-3 42. 
TESOL AL ELE oars tc his hide net 1255 (01225 | l-3 8 5:3 8 17-5 12-3 15-6 20 24 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 13-7 | 11-8 | 11-4 8-2 | 5:5 12-3 16 11-9 12-9 19-7 21-7 38-1 
i St. John sixes. mee ee 16-5 | 13-6 | 16-7 8-7 6-2 10-5 20 14-1 14-2 20 20-8 35 
18—Thetford Mines......... ll 11 10-3 is 5 5:7 15 11 15-6 17-7 21 40 
19 Montreal, 2b eh sa 21-2 | 15-5 | 19 9-1 6:9 7-8 19-2 15-1 14-2 19-8 21-5 39 
AULD ee os bev alse feet Se 17-4 | 14-4 | 14-4 9-3 6°5 7°8 18 14-6 15 19-1 21-3 39-6 
Ontario (average)............ 19-4 | 15-4 | 15-1 | 10-8 8-6 13-1 17-8 15-8 15-4 20-6 23°6 37-6 
Dt OSTA Asis Lib ee ce moaacae 19 14-6 | 16-9 | 10-4 7-4 10-8 15-8 14-7 13-9 19-6 22-2 38°7 
22—Brockville 21-2 | 16-2 | 15-7 | 11 8-4 LOS Siieares Lae or, 15 13-7 22-8 25-4 36-6 
938 —Kangston’, ot Acree we 20-4 | 15-8 | 15-5 | 11-8 8-2 12-6 15-5 15-4 13-1 18-7 22, 35-1 
24—Belleville.............. 15-1 | 12-7 | 18-8 | 10 7-4 12-9 18 15-2 13-5 20-5 23-7 37°5 
25—Peterborough.......... 17-2 | 13-4 | 13-8 9-3 7:7 12-6 17-7 15-5 15-7 20 22-5 34-3 
26—-Oshawa.. eck lee ee 3 18-3 | 14 14 10 8-7 12-5 19 15:3 13-7 19-7 21-6 36-2 
27 OTT YS SAD erates oe 15-8 | 13-2 | 13-3 9-6 7-9 15 18-3 16-4 15-2 20-4 23-4 36-2 
28——h OrOntO. take «cee ae 21-8 | 17-3 | 16-9 | 11-1 | 10-5 13-9 15-5 15-9 16 22 24-9 39-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 20 16-8 | 15-6 | 11-6 | 8 15-5 17 16-2 13 20-3 22-8 37°2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 19-2 | 15-2 | 15-6 9:4 8 13-4 18-8 15-7 17 20-1 22-8 36-4 
31—Hamilton.............. 19-9 | 16 16-2 | 11-1 9-8 14-6 18-1 15-1 16 21 24-1 37-5 
o2——Brantiords secs eet: 19-2 | 15-4 | 15-9 | 10-9 8-2 13-3 19 157s] See eee 19-9 22-4 35-7 
Se Galt. et eee ea heaeaec de 24 20-3 | 17 13-3 | 11-7 16 20 19 Guevara ce 21 23-7 35-9 
34-—Giuelph it s.fiee .oBewe eas 19-5 | 15-7 | 15-6 | 11-2 | 10-8 14-2 18 14-8 16 19-9 23 35°5 
35—Kitchener.............. 17-4 | 15-4 | 13-4 | 10-9 8-8 13-7 19 14-9 12-5 18-3 23-3 35-3 
36—Woodstock............. 19-6 | 15-8 | 15-4 | 10-6 8-2 21 LOO DR a een 15 14-5 19-7 21-4 36-6 
37—Stratford............... 18-7 | 15 15 10-7 | 10-8 13-7 20 LOE AY Atos 21-1 23-9 37 
38 Londonstieh.o. eee 21-2 | 16 15-2 | 11-1 8-7 13 18-5 15-6 13-5 20-6 23-7 36-7 
39—St: Thomas}... wees 2023) (16-79) 16514) 11-3 8-2 12-9 20 16 14-5 20:7 23-1 41-2 
40—Chatham.............. 18-2 | 15 14-2 | 10-5 8-1 13-8 16-7 15-7 14-7 19-8 23-1 36-5 
41—Windsor...............- 18-4 | 15 14 10-4 8-9 12-7 16-5 15 15-5 18-8 21-2 36°5 
49 Sarnia, . oi Saale one 18-2 | 15-6 | 14-5 | 10-5 8-4 12-7 16-7 15 15-7 19-3 22-7 37-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 17-5 | 12-5 | 11-5 9-5 | 6-5 12 15 Tis Dip ieee Ms 18-7 22 37-2 
44—North Bay............. 16-7 | 14 14-2 9-3 8 LE ci Reece 15-7 17 20-2 23-8 37-4 
Ab —Sud bury esi ee scsi oe ae 20 16-3 | 18-2 | 10-3 8-5 16-2 19-3 18-6 16-5 19-4 21-5 37-4 
46-—Cobaltcy iene ee 22 15 12 13 8 1 el casters il sees rer itemey creer 276.3 21-6 25 38-2 
47-—Tim ming...) 0. shes 23 15-5 | 16-3 | 10-7 7-2 gS ae ee 19 17-2 20-8 23-7 41 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 19-2 | 15-3 | 15-7 | 10-8 7-3 12 16 15-8 17-9 22-7 26-1 37-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 19 16-7 | 15-4 | 10-7 8-1 10-3 18 16-7 18-7 25-4 28-7 43-3 
50—Fort William........... 21-6 | 16-7 | 15-3 | 12-2 | 11-6 14-5 19-3 18 19 24-8 28-8 46-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 16-1 | 12-2 | 12-4 7-9 6-8 10-2 14-7 15-0 13-6 22°95 20°9 36-9 
SI-=Winnipeo vars... wens ele 16-1 | 12-2 | 12-2 7-7 8-4 9-4 14-7 15-4 15-2 23 26-5 36-9 
oS OTAUC Olde seen ie 16 12-2 | 12-5 8 5-2 bE Vet Boca 14-5 12 22 25-3 36-9 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 16-2 | 12-5 | 11-8 | 7-5 | 6-2 a7 13-9 14-4 11-4 22-7 27-0 38-3 
Ho Regina. chi..as. seer 1623 \|ei2e20 |) dls 7, 7:5 6-3 7°3 13-4 14 SSelles < .,..0 ss 20-5 24-3 35-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... DOA 1a? Hes 7:3 6-7 8 16 15 11-3 26:2 32 40 
55—Saskatoon............2- 14-2 | 11-5 | 10-2 7-2 6 7-2 12-8 13-7 11-4 22-8 26-8 37°8 
56—Moose Jaw........0...5. 17-4 | 12-9 | 12-2 8-1 5-8 8:3 13-5 Polina Ea 21-2 24-9 39-5 
Alberta (average)............ 15-7 | 12-4 | 11-3 7-7 6-4 8-4 13-5 13-5 12-4 21-1 25°2 36-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 15-8 | 12-5 | 12-3 7-3 6-3 8-5 15-7 14 13-3 23-3 25-7 35 
58—Drumbheller............. 15 12 10 Ba Mil ve EE 8 12 12 12 19 ZORTI SEE Bee 
59—Edmonton............. 18 13-5 | 12-2 7°8 6-9 9-3 16-2 14-5 13-4 19-5 23-2 35-5 
60—Caleary.s..7.cestke eee 15-1 | 12-2 | 10-9 7:6 6-3 8-5 11-4 13-8 11:3 21-4 26 36°8 
61—Lethbridge ARMA ED SEN AA 14-6 | 11-9 | 10-9 7-7 6-2 HOHE 12-2 13-2 12 22-2 25-9 37°6 
British Columbia (average) .| 20-5 | 16-8 | 15-0 | 10-5 9-8 12-4 19-7 18-3 17-6 24:3 28-5 40-8 
62-—Perniess 4. es. 2 ae 19 16:5 | 14-5 8-5 | 10-2 10-6 17-5 18 17 25-8 31-2 39°5 
63 Nelson!) Ss2n. scree, oe 19-7 | 16-3 | 13-3 | 10-3 7:3 11-7 20-3 18-7 16-7 23°8 28-2 40 
64—Trailiye! aye. Peete oe 17-7 | 14-5 | 14-5 9 8-9 13-2 16-7 18-7 18 24-5 30-2 39-7 
65—New Westminster...... 22 17-2 | 14-6 | 10-7 | 11-1 11-9 18-7 18-5 19 23-8 27-4 40:5 
BV ADCOU VER sn sles e s,sunsers 22-8 | 18-6 | 16-7 | 12-3 | 12 13-2 22-4 17-9 19-5 23-6 27-1 41-9 
Rly ICLORIE Geen scs 4s teecee 22°3 | 18-5 | 16 11-2 | 10-2 12-5 20-8 18-5 15 23-8 27°5 40-6 
OS NGDAIMIO ss 50.2 5 aisieiaine 22 18-2 | 16-5 | 11-9 | 11-2 14-9 22 18 16 24-4 28-1 40-8 
69—Prince Runert.......... 18-7 | 14-5 | 13-8 | 10 7-7 11-2 19 17-7 19-4 25 28-2 43-7 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1933 
Fish Eggs Butter 
= 4 ~ In - Nn Cy 
2}. 2 : : 2 ee ea a o Pan ai 
@ x é a <<} ei ae oe Sa D rey 3; Bo BS 
Bee | Ss] see) & ae feta | ase a lea =| 28 | Bee (S8ex| 22 132 ee 
Sam Ee ne > ile HS roo oe n : Se Oe 8 la wo 23 aes ae 
$a :| BH2 | GS o 8 oo Som as ISees! ee -Uo |e tad| Ao - 2 eS 
eas] gn | Ses re aa © Bh Sky B-Son ae ASO (YoS un) re Do a. 
ges|gah|5f2| 38 | 28 | 482) BS |eSee) BS | Bak lszee) SE | eE2) Fe 
Sy Ey Nien = op op) oD im Oo 4 om ) = Q Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-4 21-2 14-3 11-5 50-2 17-2 16-3 23-0 13-4 44.8 30- 9-7 22°2 25-6 
11-2 yb Oho Mea eye yl by eee es 44-0 11-4 15-3 17-2 14-0 46-6 34-7 9-6 23-2 27-9 
8-5 POET pl (ees ee Tal [9 RRC ton © 43-2 12-1 13-3 15-6 13-1 49-9 34-8 {10-11 20 26-1) 1 
PP ae UMN caine Ihe ECE oi oll lebe SARE oaks flat havea Ds Gals Aeon sae 17%3 13-3 42 36-5 {10-11 22 25-8 | 2 
LOI Woe eect. BES Ras ees 50 TAG YG) ei ees 14-5 13-7 40 34-7 8e 25-7 29 3 
LRM celle hoes eA eee Daley eons 45 TOS Ree 16-1 13-9 53-2 30-9 |10-11-5 23 28-1) 4 
15 D5) hl eed oie ol aaee Seeks 40 11-4 15 21-8. 15 45 SO Wie ees: 24 29-2) 5 
SAE Reale Sema cle SUM oe tiga me eet 41-7 11-5 17-5 17-8 14-8 49-5 36-1 Se4 24-2 29 6 
SERS a ome Re cae lh Oh Phe sg 5 Geis as L136) {Ramee ee By 13-7 45 31 6-8 21 25 7 
13-5 B49. eee 58 5-0 52-5 12-7 16-7 19-7 13-8 49-1 32:3 9-8 24-2 27-0 
15 247 We Bek hs ie 5 47-5 12-9 15-3 19-7 13-9 46-7 35-1 | 9-10 25-7 27-3 | 8 
12 Pee eS ed ee eerie 50 12-1 13-9 23-2 13 57-8 31-5 12- 24-8 27 9 
ee ere 25 SRST WRN A eelas 60 14-5 17-5 22-4 14-6 42-7 32-7 8 24-7 27-7 |10 
BF Pe tos Oke Pon AACE ah R CHMOE Tlic at ede Ee Ie tee eo 11-4 20 13-4 ASe Oy in sega le 30 mC IES 21-5 26 11 
14-1 23-2 15-0 8-0 57-5 18-0 15-8 15-8 13-3 4§-1 29°5 8-1 20-9 23°9 
14 D2) melee: Bee Pare ah Tate o [ie Mo dye a leis Micghe aes 12-7 20-1 13-5 48-3 30-2 10 20-7 24-2 112 
a Reeee kos 21 EBS eee ORL Sa ae -olkc da he Boe 14-2 16-5 14-3 49-4 30-2 Sal) seed 23-9 |13 
VOT mW oed cakecihs Cases ca bhaa ee tle Poghes 3. 17-7 19-5 15-4 13-8 50-9 32°3 7:7a 20-7 22-6 |14 
SG ators oi Ore Sete othe cP e ras owl aa Besies le Bethe tes DSia f Bok ee: 12-9 45 268: | hey et, A 23-6 |15 
Tee ey broth tec ES ScREE. CMe a oRNRE He ew thes o's fisvesshe/ec ar 18 15-5 12-8 45-4 31-6 Gin y sees 24-5 116 
Fo SST ite ie cath |Research |e es cs An |Perae e | ageSee 12-5 12-8 40-7 28-3 Yi ee See 24-6 117 
LO ae Merce eee REE cA RO RIE Rs Leh Moki 4ls alah. Se 16 11-8 13-8 41-5 27-3 6 20 23-2 118 
12-4 22-9 1D: esas Agee | 57-5 18-3 14-6 20-1 12-6 49-6 29-5 10 23-3 24-6 119 
10 27 15 Site ia ee SNS Oe we 13-7 14-4 13-1 43-8 28 9 10 20 23-8 |20 
15-0 21-3 16-4 8-6 51-9 16-4 15-2 25°8 12:8 44.8 31-2 9-8 22°9 25°2 
sie SS 7 Pe ee ee 9 ee 19-8 14-4 28-1 12-2 49-9 32-6 10 ekebene oe 24-5 |21 
ee ea 22 15 if ee ne 17-7 15 20 12-7 45 29-5 8 20 24-5 |22 
5 RSs 19 18-2 8 50 14-3 14-2 22-3 11-8 46-1 30°9 10 21-9 24-4 |23 
HOME te oUt EN oe cA RRC EDs Let[Peta le Lie SiBog ecthee Sallls Seordhe che « 15 22-9 12-4 42-9 34-3 77a 24-1 24-3 124 
Be Ae ee ee 15 PP ee NS Bah Le 15 15-6 21-1 14 41-3 31-3 g 21:3 24-3 125 
Pp oe p ae eee 20 3 Res MS ars oMtevete & 18-5 15 27-7 Wat 43-6 31-8 LOD ewes 25-4 |26 
TOs, potas. tc 15 LO iy ici aoe 15 14-2 23-4 12-7 42.2 31-4 9 22-5 25 oi 
15 2 ae Tb eae Rillice oP ERE « [Pebetis Rew etetes, stan 14-7 30-2 12-1 50-4 30-6 Ae | eee ee 25-3 128 
Bye Ct | oSie BOE ote Seen | MEE orien | Gia ae 15 13-7 21-1 13 48-1 29 9 11 20 25 29 
o Sit ats 19 PERE a ae Pes Sacer a cae 15 15 30-4 12-6 42-5 33°5 11 24 24-7 |30 
Borne: Oe Ol SOE Cee | ERIE © eetial Bio mtOls Lee | Stacie cack 14-5 16-5 29-3 12-6 41-8 30:7 11 23-5 25-6 131 
sther dt Stoel Mb Mh esc Moelevg ae oh™ [he shai eters lke haidles.0: 15-2 14-2 26-6 12-4 41-7 30-8 8) 23-5 24-4 }32 
BE Re | nO CO DICRG) | ab ceca) |S Reerpecrtcae | nee nS ean 15 15 26-1 12-8 40-7 31-5 10 23 25°5 133 
SO patches. Waters eek Ts [bu tes Atos full steph ee IR tras Mb estes 17°5 15 27-8 12-5 45-8 32-1 10 23 25°5 134 
Biowth: ) Gol tia Bom icee Ome o ey [Sone eae 50 18 15 17-7 11-9 41-4 30-3 9 22-7 25-2 |35 
Svan Ne oil] ates See Peo he ele hate teiccil fe hes hats eal hoi shexaboers: + is 14-3 29-7 12-8 42-2 28-1 9 23 24-5 |36 
Set Wetess || f-statos tcherso'l bs Mahle Mame yee [he ee cl Aster Ihe epee eet tons 17-7 16-6 26-9 12-6 46-4 32°7 8 23-5 24 37 
i eat Pee a haces ast chico Pts aay SieMe Stes heats cede Myself after Ss YS 15-6 15-5 30-2 13-1 42-8 82-1 i 220 25:3 138 
5 eee th eeatiereetis CLONED Bee chee (rate, eee 15 16 33°5 13-4 43-3 30-8 10 26-6 27-2 139 
Ee Age Peo aed ore | eo SS A (en a | ESN Oo oe 15 17-4 26-7 12- 40- 31-9 9 23-1 25-3 |40 
15 Zee MN ZO el fe ehov tates cl Recher Sh Less 18 16 29 12 38-1 29-1 10 24 25-1 141 
aS Sa AA cle eters | eee belle Machetes c'[le ah ee » 15 15 29-5 11-6 36-7 28-5 9g 23-2 25-1 142 
SPA Nel the erie Otel RS tcl | iene cece | See eae 15 ores 23-7 12-7 43 30-6 10 22 24-4 143 
BSS GOEL ec rT OPEN (SER Od (AEA ae OPES ( SIC caren | See 12:5 20 12-6 49-2 31-5 11 eee 24-7 144 
eer ese 19 12 ce 55 14-4 15 18-5 12-6 55 30-7 12 Weer 26-4 145 
Pt et eaeeal the ectedokes |e ae ee oa, Seite colfh eee gets Uh areas | aries: 24-2 14-3 53°3 34 10 ae ee 27-1 146 
Pe ee 20 20 9 52-5 18-3 16-7 18-1 13-7 62-5 33-1 12-5a 20 26-4 |47 
Ae ach ie cme eee KODE bated hteh Rene oe aa ee ne 16:3 27-7 13-1 48 30-9 11 22 25-5 |48 
Pe sO ee Be 15 So a be a eee 20 16-5 30-7 14-3 42-4 30 10 25 26-2 149 
2 ERED oll oats cdi today 17 (SN | Ae ean (ore eee 20 16-3 31-1 14-3 43-9 30-6 10 24-5 26-2 150 
Ree Se ae 21-3 a en See ae 60-0 19-5 16-1 24-79 12-5 42-4 26°6 8-9 18-4 24-0 
BP oe 22 Tis Zetia, cette Abas 5% 19 16-1 26-5 12-7 48-3 26-7 10 19 24-5 |51 
eS 20-6 15 Oe ee 60 20 16 22-8 12-2 37 26-5 |7-1-8-3 17-7 23°4 152 
20-3 20-1 8-6 D325 lk rae ass 23-0 18-1 19-9 13-3 40-9 26-5 9-8 18-7 24-9 
19-7 19 8 0 oa Se 25 18-5 23°5 12-9 42 22-9 10 19 24-3 153 
20 DADS Pal Lae ters Biel ne cone (ain ie tenes 21-5 16-7 18-3 15 40 28-7 9 20-2 26-2 154 
19 19-1 9-2 Thr Ree ese ct 20-5 16 21 13-2 42-8 26 10 18-7 23°6 155 
22-3 PEI aD Om, Coen ed | Uae aie | he 25 2 16-7 12-1 38-7 28-3 10 iP 24-7 156 
22°0 19-8 11-0 EGcO Wiaewss. 22°9 18-2 21-6 13-8 43-6 29-1 10-0 19-1 25°3 
25 ZByie Wikies RSet eae ell heeds. a5 21-5 19 22-2 13-6 46-2 31-4 10 17-9 25-3 157 
ep epee 15 10 12 Ae Po Ome Ae omar 15 13-1 15 40 27-2 10 19-3 25 58 
21-5 19-8 AOR a) SO oa ee See 20-2 16-1 21-2 13-6 43-4 28-3 10 20-4 25-7 159 
21-7 19-5 Tile Daley teeters Ie tories 36 25 21-5 29-9 13-5 45 28-5 10 19-2 25-5 |60 
19-7 19-7 10-5 20s) REGeRy aca: : 25 19-5 21-5 13-4 43-3 29-9 10 18-7 24-8 161 
16-7 gt) A eee soe TGS [eit cibs 5s 22-0 18-7 28-4 14-8 43-9 31-9 10-9 24-0 28-0 
22-5 ea Nan fe ne QD VAS Pere. 21-2 22-3 28-1 17-2 47°5 29-5 10c 20 27-4 162 
20-7 y) Gy ae eee eee ian RRR Be ces 24-3 20-5 25- 15-5 47 32-5 12-5a 22-7 29-5 163 
19-3 2022 eit ae Revie ilk hiteate <0 « 23 21 25-2 15-2 Bl 37-1 12-5a 24-5 28-7 164 
UT OMN | Bee ck te (Ae Ac koa RNG chao ates (ete eke 19-8 17 27-9 13-9 39-2 29-2 9-1 25-4 26-7 165 
12-7 Dee |e eel tee mee Ale ak. ss 21-9 16:8 29-7 13-4 39-6 31-9 9-1 24-5 26°4 166 
ROD Piteteist steal asec te ate Tai alibis es: 21-7 18-6 27-6 13-1 41-5 31-7 |10-12-5 27-1 28-2 167 
Eee SEE Sok Beea'| Seace. cate tell chet eal tls: avase s,s «| si c-aebabis [oie Eas « 35 14 38-4 31 10a 24 26-8 |68 
Sey? are i PSU. Se etal, aah wiee || spe | Aen 15 5 nee 15-8 47 32:3 Ws Oeil skeen cree 80-2 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICHS OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Canned Vegetables 


g a 5 ae ase Ts aura es oS 
38 - a =a a2 | Be | ice Be 
An & 52 ga a he oe A as 
ta OD 8 5 ao 3 oo ao a a 2 
f cA Race 3 oe pia t=) 5 BR ~ ae: 3. WAS 
Locality oes we ‘ef | MSs] oe ees Bat Pe) h A aS 
os ee fe oH He op 2 yo 26 as Soe ak 
ee o §. Gs 23a oa 19 2 aS, om ga Ba 
oO ea) op) ies 4 foe H A aif oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-6 5-9a 15-1 3-1 5-1 8-0 10-8 11-7 12:3 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-9 6-6 14-6 3:5 5-0 7-9 13-0 12-3 11-9 11-6 
ISOM UNO Ys de ci eh eee scattalrtaeetn a 18-8 7-3 15 3-1 5 6-7 183) 11-7 11-6 11-5 
BN ewiGilasgow wis sitelte beeen Wes 6-6-7 14-5 3:3 5 7-7 11-7 12-2 11-3 bern 
Se Aum hersteeeas «oct tates 19 6-7 ‘15 3-8 5 7:7 15 12-2 11-6 10-8 
ee a ENiDG2 cL CM eae Ra 2a 19-1 6-7 15 3:6 5 Sesiape spare ee 12-1 12-2 11-1 
Da VVIN CSO tis ye ve seen bic atei se LSD. iene ae 14-5 3°6 5 8 12-5 12-4 12-4 12-4 
(ion! Big Dh 0) Naa UM RE an eR 20-2 6 13-5 3-5 5 8-7 12-9 12-9 12 12-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 19-2 6-7 15 3:3 4-7 9 15 12 12 12 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 6-8 14-9 3-4 4-8 7-9 13-3 11-7 11-7 11-3 
Sa MON CTOM A. nee este cette ae ols 19-2 6-7 15 3:6 5 9-8 13-3 12-1 11-9 12 
OQ SAIN AOr. ss. % we eehe te hearers 19-6 6-6-7 15-6 3-3 4-8 7-4 12-6 11-1 11-2 10-4 
LO—-Bredericton:: Luca sels ocset seniors 19-8 7-3 15-7 3:4 i 7 13-8 11-8 11-8 11-7 
i Bathurst. sick oso ee ates 17 6-7 13-2 3-1 4-5 7-4 13-5 11-7 11-7 11 
Quebec (average)................... 17-7 4-7 13-8 3-1 5:0 6-7 10-8 10-0 11-6 10-6 
WF QuebeGratess sis setae cette teats 20-9 6-5-7 14-1 3:2 5-1 7:5 10-6 10-1 12-1 10-5 
BOR OTC INETS 4.00 846 esc meee 19-1 4-4-7 13-4 3-2 4-7 6-8 11-7 9-9 11-6 10-5 
T4—Sherbrooke ys se0 45 sissies ve ben 16-4 4-6 13-5 2-9 5-1 6-2 11-7 9-9 11-7 10-9 
SOCK Maker SE. ale uy Bene bal Alea 14-7 2°8 5- 6-2 10 10-2 10-6 10-5 
16—St) Hyacinthe......<<5.h/Suog. 17-2 4 14-2 3-1 5-3 8-1 11-3 10 11-7 1-2 
Diapers d OLR Sit Mths See aacia rade MeN ee 16 4 15 2-7 5 5-7 10 10 12-2 10-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 18-1 4 12-2 3-1 5-2 5-1 11-2 10 11-4 10-8 
19 Montreal. Ray Meg 18-7 |4-7-6 14-1 3-4 4.9 7-5 10-4 10 11-2 10-4 
DANS 8 rN ANG 9) RR PS Oem V7 4-7 12-9 3:3 5-1 6-8 10-1 9-8 12-2 10-1 
Ontario (average)................... 18-8 5:5 15-1 2-9 4-8 8-9 11-2 11-3 12-0 11-2 
OR LANV AS a sos ete s oan Nea ae 16-5 |5:3-7-3 13-9 3°5 4-8 8-2 10 10-1 11-8 10-4 
2 TSTOCKVILLO s,s othe eels wl Settee ots 16 5-3 15 3-3 D 10 10 ll 11-7 10 
DSe IGN BSLOTU GS | ies) Weal MMU Tae ae, 15-5 5:3 14-4 3-1 4-6 9-5 11-2 10-1 11-4 10-1 
24—Belleville.........00......000055 19-4 4.7 15-2 2-6 4.8 8-1 10-2 10-1 10-9 10-3 
25-— Peterborough ok. aeien ae 17s |5-3-6-7 14-4 2-8 4-8 9 11-3 10-2 11-7 10-2 
MO OSHAWAL Wie ete tite Nig telane ae 18-9 |5-3-6-7 11 2-5 4-7 8-4 10-7 il 11-6 12 
ed MOM IGT Ss cleiten prance ea RR 19-8 4.7 14:5 2-5 4-5 9 10-7 11-1 11-9 11-6 
287 OPOIGO lb) o)3 Ue Naha dias ete oe te 21-9 |5-3-6-7 15-3 2-8 4-8 8-7 10-3 i1 11-8 11-1 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 19-2 |4-7-6-7 16-5 2-7 4-8 8-8 ual 10-9 11-3 10-7 
30—St. Catharines. ..........2600.. 18-7 |5-3-6-7 15-7 2-8 4-5 9-2 11-7 10-8 12-7 11-3 
Bikol a low aabll boys longs a ue wee ema ver ene 1M) Ce. Auge 5-3-6-7 14-7 2-6 4-7 8-9 10-6 11-5 12-1 11-2 
Seg Wrantlords s,s terce cece eee 20 5-3-6-7 15-5 2-4 4-7 9-3 10-5 11 11-2 10-7 
Or OIL Puck ses eh Ercan ate WR 20-3 {5-3-6 16-5 2-7 5 9-4 11-4 11-4 11-9 11-2 
p4o—-Guelph. fo. wheats cine RR a3 19-4 14-7-5-3 16-4 2-6 5 10 10-3 11-6 12-7 11-2 
ODT EMIECHENER.. «eu. ee ene ee 19-4 |4-7-6 15-9 2-6 4-9 9-2 10-2 10-8 12 10-5 
30 Woodstock) 4)... ku)... ee 20 4.7 14-7 2-2 4-2 7-8 9-7 11-1 11-8 10-7 
Si SULA ORO y ys Mars sheers eae 17 4-7-6-7 15-3 2°5 4-9 9-4 11-4 11-9 12-2 11-4 
BS WONGON Mal, «| des cine Ree 18-9 5:3 16-5 2-7 5 8-7 11-8 11-6 12-2 j1-2 
Bot. L NOMMASK«: sc\. ces sateen ee 18-5 |4-7-5-3 16 2-6 4-9 9-5 12-2 13-1 13-4 12-5 
Ad Chathamiels 5.) \ Meo cmc eee 17-4 4-5-3 15-5 2-7 4-8 8-9 11-7 11-3 12-4 11-8 
ATR Wind sSObs is... 3) . <denis See 17-5 |5-3-6-7 17-3 2-7 4-8 8-8 11-1 11-5 12-1 11-2 
OE SEEH WOE: ye a a cb eR J 21 4-7 15 2-3 o 8-4 11-5 10-9 12-9 11-5 
43—Owen)|Sound......0....¢.005.; 18-6 5:3 15-8 2-3 4-3 8-8 11-6 10-9 12-1 11-6 
A NiOrtlay Tayi: sakes le cians las 22°93 |4-§—6-3 | eo mee ROVE 5 9 12-2 11-7 12-2 11-5 
AS SUC DUDY (ios idols see cans Sane oe 18-3 5-3 14 3:4 5 7:5 13-7 11-2 13-3 11-4 
HG = OO DAHGH a0 lore kk eich Bes so et ae 19 Oi ae ea 3°6 5) 8-2 11 13-1 12-3 13-1 
7H pereaih RSW 600 00) 54 MER RIES Fy eR Laerats Fa 18 5-6 13-5 3°5 5-2 9-3 13-2 12-3 11-2 11-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... Dl LS 8-007 ene oe 38°4 5:5 9-2 12 11-7 12-1 11-3 
AQ--Port Arthurns.des beanies poe 19-4 |4-7-6 15 3-2 4.7 9 11-3 11-6 12-2 11-2 
50S Bort Walligrias (400). ie tes 19-9 |4-7-6 14-7 3-2 5 8-3 10-4 12 12-2 11-5 
‘Manitoba (average)................. 20-9 5:0 15-2 3:2 5-1 9-4 10-8 13-14 13-4 13-1 
Obs Winnipes Hen ee es. 21-3 |5-6-6 15-2 3-1 4.9 9 10-4 12-7 13-2 Loree 
Des PAD COR Ge). ee 20°5 4-4-4]. 00... 3-2 5-2 9-8 11-2 13-5 13-5 13-2 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 21-5 5:5 14-3 3-0 5°3 8-8 10-2 13-7 13-4 13-6 
DB eZine 2. See 22-1 |4-8-5-6 14 3+1 6 8-7 10 13-9 13-4 13-8 
54-—PrincesAl bert... ohc cee ok 21-7 ro Bena 2-9 5 7:8 10-8 13-5 12-7 13-5 
bas Oaskatoone. 2)..8.0 cbs ete 19-6 5-7 14-5 3 5 9-2 9-9 13-4 13-6 13-3 
56—Moose Jaw ..:2i3. .sb.e seer as 22-7 Ged halo Seen 2-9 ls 9-5 10-2 13-9 13-8 13-6 
Alberta (average)....../............ 21-9 6-3 16-6 3-1 5:4 7-6 16-1 12-9 13-6 44-0 
57—Medicine Hat. ./.6.......0.0.04.. 22-3 5-3 16-7 3-2 5+5 8-2 9-9 12-9 13-8 14-2 
58 Drumbbeller sso... Shoe neon. 20 DOW fal PA ees ee 3:3 6-3 6-4 10-7 12-9 13-7 14-4 
HY—WdmMoOntone.)s 6.0.2 «5 eee 21-2 6-7b 16-8 3-1 5 7°5 9-9 12-6 13-1 13-5 
f0—Calzarywe< . Ui. B82 eee 22-8 6-7 16-2 2-9 5 8-5 10 13-1 13-8 14 4 
6l-ethbridge:....2....20 2. Steen 23 ead: Sect mene 3 5 7-6 10-1 13 13-5 13-7 
_ British Columbia (average)......... 2a°2 7-7 17-2 3:5 5:8 6-0 7:2 12-9 12-7 12:3 
62=Hernio i S.5 47. Be os See 220, |wareken 15 3-1 5:2 6-7 7:3 13-3 13-2 12-8 
G3 Nelsons: Pi. te Cee ae 23°6 8-3 17-5 3°5 6-3 6-5 8-2 12-9 13-4 13-2 
G4 Trail es eas See oats occ Meee 20-5 8-3 15 3°5 5-5 5-7 6-8 12-7 13 13 
65—New Westminster.............. 23°3 7-7-5 19-5 3°4 5:2 5-8 6-6 12-6 12-7 11-9 
GO=-VANCOUuVeR css. cacao. 22-6 7-7:5 18-6 3-3 5-7 6-7 7-2 11-9 12 11-7 
OF=-Victoriaieess 2. ike cub eee 22-6 7°5 19-8 3:6 5-7 5-8 6-8 12-3 12 12-2 
WOS--NandgiInos 2... sc. coche teem meen 25 7-5-8 15 3°8 5-8 6 8-2 12-6 11-2 11-2 
« 69—Prince Rupert................. 208 1) (O° 8-883 uo tees 3°8 7 5 6-5 15 14:3 12-7 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 


( 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1933 





Potatoes Apples 


a we) % 
o Coase A 
A Pe, . ~~ . a = 
aa - - a g red ze) Fee Q 3 
eeIV ee z » | ao | Se : Ed 5 gs ee s 
Baw) Ss a a S Coe a ee 5 he 35 a a 
Et SO py a) (oy ee (nee gS VA Ros 2,Q Qu Cs ate 
ges} ~~ 2 ro } Br O95 iE 2 mt oO Hoole a 
af) f°) eI — fe a ake ao 8 = S oy Oa, eee, Pe 
Zee | & Sa eo ee ee He Pees yeas tone [oe MAE. ares 
Bod] © - by s oe @ i GS | 404 5 q 2 aw Ho aS 
Soa ao i a © 2, ee) pe] gOS ra Re an ares Bo 
ea OR Ay A ca cs my oa} 5) & 'e) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4:3 3:4 1-063 21-6 18-2 15-1 12-4 16-7 15-7 61-0 20-1 54-9 41-9 
4-2 3°9 1-005 20-3 19-8 13-3 12-4 16-5 15-5 65-0 19-8 52-7 39-9 
3°9 3°6 1-003 20-5 5 13-5 11-7 16-5 4a 7ae it ee | NH 90s lheaa estcse late ceas Appin) L 
3:7 3°4 925 TORQ cals Mevelie cts anes 11-8 15:7 14-7 65 18-7 55 37 2 
4-4 4-2 925 LZ Wiban ett ahaa: acct weet 15 15-7 1 5 am | 2s Be, ot aa ES sided les wacieislenae OOM eee Lae ole 3 
4-4 3°8 1-055 21-8 LOWE Sea reyes oe eins. 17-7 TG) ye eben Dn Ma Sones hasats SARE OPAL es 4 
4-4 4 1-21 25 TGsZG2. aN 10-8 17-5 CC Mea Fes at eet De 21 50 37 5 
4-1), 4-1 909 19-4 22°6 13 12-9 15:7 Pe || igs Meme tee o 19-2 53 42-416 
4.4 3°9 70 Lie QB a. Gena 15 12-5 16-7 15 50 PANT (in Mis Reales i ae 40 7 
4-1 3:7 732 17-3 21-0 12-7 12-9 15-5 15-1 57-5 18-0 52°79 41-5 
4-4 3°9 794 16-4 PANN Neos i A 14-3 16-1 15 50 21-2 55) 6 ky A beme ae 8 
4 3-9 905 19-7 22-5 13-7 11-2 15 14-8 65 16-4 CE NORA MB Ny aate 9 
4-4 3-7 Was 19-1 14-6 13-2 13-1 16 NS SPs ys WEE este ates a M23 58 38-5 |10 
3-6 3-4 517 14 25 11-3 13 15 ASEH a ee VTi» ieee cick Paes 44-5 |11 
4-0 4-0 861 17-5 20-2 13-1 11-8 16-5 14-6 61-2 19-4 58°8 39-7 
4-1 4 793 17-6 22-5 12-5 12-2 16-9 15-4 77 22 58-7 39-7 {12 
4 4-4 846 17-8 18-3 12-7 12 17-2 15-2 50 HOF tc ca ee ee 39-2 113 
3-7 4 °819 15-8 21-4 15°3 12-5 17-2 14-7 50 19-6 59-5 39-5 114 
4-2 4-5 84 Te SH eae ee 12-2 10-7 16-5 1 SH is ee 2 TORO Konshens Oe oa 40-5 |15 
SO ee 4-6 °925 17-8 25 14-3 12-2 15-7 14 Ha, Ries 18-7 55-7 38-3 |16 
4-2 3°7 804 LHe Qin ss ba eyes 13 11 15°3 14-7 50 TS! Dua eooee rape 39-3 {17 
3°8 3-6 +755 15 20 13-5 11-6 17-6 14:3 60 Da Is Raiatteg a. Ue 43-3 |18 
4-3 3°7 977 18-7 19-8 12-1 11-8 16-5 14-4 80 20-1 58-3 37-7 119 
3°9 3-8 987 19-5 14-2 12-6 12-3 15-5 52 OR ie eee 2 16-8 62 40-1 |20 
4-0 3°2 1-130 a2°% 17-0 15-6 12-7 16-7 16-1 61-6 19-4 56-4 38-8 
4-1 3°9 1-05 20-8 16:3 11-7 11-9 16-2 Gs Det Bee 18-6 59°3 37-9 |21 
4-1 3°8 1-12 21 UI en lea 14 18 NG Satie Fehr... 20 57-5 45 22 
4-1 3°8 1-15 23-7 ANCES tae Baa 12-8 17-2 15-9 75 17-8 61-3 38-3 }23 
3-9 4 1-04 20:7 DAG aoa S, 12:6 16-5 1) MA Ree Ne BPs eNO Pet ROHN. VE 37-8 124 
3-7 2-6 982 19-9 12 oe ee we S. 11-8 16-2 15-5 67 19-1 56-5 37-1 125 
3°7 2-6 1-02 21-2 TEC | ae a 13 17:2 Via eh eh ee 18-7 64 40-7 |26 
4 2-6 1-02 22-1 USCS | ae a 12-3 18-2 EO 20-5 58 39 27 
4-5 3:2 1-06 20-4 16-1 17-5 11-4 16-6 16-6 62 18-2 58-6 38-2 128 
3°5 3-7 1-16 23 LAW E tothe 12-4 16-4 15-2 65 17-4 55 38-2 [29 
4-5 3°4 1-22 23-4 DAUSAC | NM Fe eM 13-7 16-8 16-3 65 17-8 55 38 30 
4-] 3°3 1-08 21-6 AG gah e ede. 11-7 17 15 69 16-9 58 37°8 {31 
4-1 2-4 1-12 21-3 14 Ga ha 13-5 16-6 14-8 50 1 CONE Lit Paar 37°3 {382 
3°83 32) 1-07 DSEIOB che Autate 15 13-3 15-9 NBs Gis ere aiee ews 18-7 55 34-8 [33 
4.4 3-5 1-17 24-4 Arias sh. eae 13-1 17-6 ICGHOC 3d Tee OA (nt 19-3 51 37 34 
3°8 3 1-14 24-7 LOG oh aN. 11-6 16-4 DAM ihe de eee 18-9 65 37-1 (85 
2-8 2 1-18 24 Ma bop | Wore, See Ane 12-6 16 14-7 49 MO oe oe eel eee 38-7 |36 
3°8 2-6 1-14 21-3 VEU Daehe Maer 13 16:3 DS Pays Whee! es 22-9 59 38°7 [37 
4 2-6 1-11 22, PS = Binley, Buea 12-5 15-8 GSO RN Freres a eee sf 18-6 59 37-9 38 
3:2 2-9 1-30 24-5 1S <b His nag 13 16-8 15s Sales s ee tk 20) 2.0 [anon het etee 36-1 135 
3°2 2-7 1-27 24-1 1B OOAN is eee 11-7 15-5 HG = Gikilnaes Beate ere OSGeo 38 40 
3°5 2-4 1-11 19-7 i Ge2pL eoe ae, 11-5 17-2 POST ys Bek, tsi. [ede ces Cae 36-5 {41 
4-6 3°34 1-21 23-8 ASI aaa hs 13 17, NGS 7Rk se aoe. altho c 20-5 59 39-2 142 
3°83 3-1 1-00 19-2 LS) bes 2 peter 11-6 16 15 48 Ps iia eee rec to 38-4 143 
3-9 2-5 1-12 Die Sill deine neae 20 13-1 16-3 17-5 69 18-2 59 39-5 |44 
4-2 4-5 1-22 24-3 2D) Heo aioe 13-7 16-4 18-8 65 20-2 50-5 39-8 145 
5-6 4 1-26 25 25 15 12 18 15 65 20.) tare ee ce 43-3 146 
4-9 4 1-39 30-4 20 16 12-4 16-8 18-3 60-6 21 47 41-7 147 
4 3-7 1-24 23-5 DUS Seow, b ded 13-2 Viz 16-5 59 19-3 49 39-7 148 
4 Dill 964 20-9 24 15-6 13-1 16-2 17-2 58-7 22-2 48-6 40 49 
3°38 3-1 972 19-7 21-S 14-2 12-7 17-2 17-4 58-9 1¢-7 54-6 41-5 |50 
4-5 3:5 - 780 gsr ae eae ee 15-0 12-9 17-5 15-9 58-6 21-2 49-9 43-2 
4-7 3°4 -707 ji oar? Pe et 15 12-4 17-6 15-9 56-2 20-1 47-9 41-6 {51 
4-3 3°6 +852 pa? | IRE Pe NN a 13°3 17-4 15-9 61 23-3 51-8 44-8 |52 
5-1 3-4 1-009 4 | oe eee 19-7 12-7 18-5 17-6 63-3 22°6 55-8 44-8 
5:5 3-2 +964 QL SMierte coe 20 13-7 18-8 18-5 64-5 23 55-8 45-2 153 
5:5 3°9 -90 EE icky are ae | Oe aL 13 19-7 W 59-5 24-7 55 49-7 154 
4.4 Sica! 1-14 DOS a ealiswnt <a 19-3 11-8 17-7 17-6 65-7 22-1 56-1 47-2 155 
5 3:3 1-03 De less SORE ln Sak thie 12-1 17-8 17-3 63°3 20-7 56-2 49 56 
4-9 2-7 -980 SO Shale cc eee 15-0 12-0 17-3 16-4 64-0 22°4 55-0 61-5 
53 2-4 1-01 VANE. | | Re ees 2 17 11-1 17-1 17-7 65-6 23-7 59-8 51-4 |57 
4:5 3n0 1-24 Dier{ Dilan ae aeiele 13-3 12-7 aly 17-8 63-3 21-5 55 51 58 
5-3 2:7 84 TSb 2h: ot ee 14-7 11-5 17-9 16-2 62-8 22°9 52-9 50-7 159 
4-8 2°6 +944 23) THES..2 2 ee ee 11-2 16-4 16 65-4 21°6 53-2 50-4 |60 
4-4 2:3 - 766 14 ce sae 15 13-4 18-3 14-4 62-7 22-3 54 53-8 |61 
5-4 3-1 1-458 ASe ADs Be 17-5 11-3 16-5 14-9 58-9 21-5 51-1 47-9 
5-7 3:3 1-30 20: 7iisaat acces 15 11-5 17-5 16-5 60 23°3 58:3 53°3 162 
6 3-1 1-58 SOLA scone ee 20 11-6 lye 15 60 23-7 51-2 51-7 |63 
5-5 2-6 1-65 30), Pit. cok cee 20 12-2 18 16 60 23-3 50 47-3 164 
4-9 2-9 1-18 Zoe OMe 5. eee 17 11-4 16 14-8 57-2 21-2 50-6 44-6 |65 
5-2 2-7 1-27 BO TSMecah sag 14 11-3 14-7 13-7 57 20-1 49°6 45 66 
4-8 3 1-39 Die Oh. . 2% ake 17-7 11-4 15-4 13-5 59-7 19-6 48-9 46-1 |67 
6 3:5 1:37 BS? Ueiliare-c croc lnrerree ee 10-7 15-5 15 60 21 50 45 68 
5 3-5} 1-92 COTE ieee eee 19 10 17-7 15 57°5 20 50 50 69 
SS 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Sugar = ve i 
ay KS S % a 6 ie - 
~ * ot =} vm a 
= S 2,1) oe —\ ae As 
> es 8 le8s| Seria 29 & I 
ue) o $4 Ore a5, brat 5 a re) t=] 
LOCALITY a Al Sil Ie || 255] | Se idec at Seger ea ai. 
2 po Biol al) oot oe ih sae bpd §.0 ica Q 72 
3 =| om |] X= |gse Red ae nS g= fs 
as|2s|8el/aslsesl oe [ss] 22 | 88 | Bs 
Faldalsa| Saisse] se | aa] Be 2 a ga 
Ss) a oO a 6) > op) Ay (O) mM 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0 | 7-7 | 39-4 | 48-9 | 22-2 14-5 | 2-9 3°3 50-4 11:5 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0 | 7-8 | 45-2 | 37-9 | 20-3 11-1 | 2-9 42-9 37-4 12-3 
1=—Sydney. 28... 68 ck ee 7-9 | 7-6] 48 38-8 | 22-3 12-9 | 2-7 45-7 48 12 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-2) 7:7 | 42-4 | 37-8 | 21 10-8 | 2-8 48 35-7 12 
8—Amberst..<...:... 50: eG Nh, hed. 100 36-7 | 15 11 Di Oral erchke tera 35 12 
4—Halifaxin. dos.ces atest 8 7-8 | 48 37-7 | 28 11 DEO MMe ie ole. mls 13 
S—WiINdSOE sy, Wheels th << 8 8 43-7 | 37-5 | 16-5 9-5 | 2-8 37-5 35 13 
O—— Privo: bee es eck et 8-3 | 7-7 | 44-2 | 39 18-8 a hos a tas 40-4 33-5 11-9 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown| 7:7 | 7 42-5 | 36-7 | 25 15 4 42-7 40 14 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-1 | 7-7 | 44-4 | 38-8 | 17-5 11-4] 3-0 43-6 37-8 12-3 
8—Moncton..........2.: 8 7-5 | 48 41-6 | 18-7 11-8} 2-9 54-4 39-6 13-4 
9—Saint John........... 8 7°5 | 42 38-4 | 18-7 11-2} 2-9 40 | 387-6 11-2 
10—Fredericton.......... 8:3 8-1 | 47-7 | 39-3 | 15-4 11:6 | 2-9 40 36-2 12 
11—Bathurst........55..: 7:9 7-7 | 40 35-7 | 17 11 3-2 40 37-7 12-7 
Quebec (average).......... 24) GL | 39-5 | 45-5 | 21-5 18-1 | 2-9 42-1 53-5 10-3 
12—Quebec...........00.- Otome 43-3 | 47-8 | 22-5 15 2-9 39-6 60 10-4 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-8 | 7-5 | 48-6 | 49-8 | 20-5 13-8 | 3-4 48-7 55 10 
14—Sherbrooke.......... ora a 34-1 | 43-7 | 20-1 12-3 | 2-9 40-4 51-2 10-9 
TD SOOLEl nine ekckia sein 7-6 | 7-2 | 36-2 | 41-2 | 18-3 | | 12-5] 2:3 36-7 60 10-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4) 7-1 | 46-7 | 48-2 | 23-8 13-1} 2-9 42-8 55 10-2 
GEOR S lec osteo 7 v7 36:7 | 50 23-3 11-7 | 2-8 43-3 51 10 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-6 | 7-1 | 37-1 | 38-6 | 20-6 13-1 2-8 40 46-7 10 
19—Montreal............. (POMS a 39-6 | 46-3 | 22-3 14 2-7 45-6 52-2 10-2 
PAU ol & hi JU lie nie ap 7-4 | 7-2 | 38-6 | 48 21-9 (BREF as | hie: 41-4 50 10-4 
Ontario (average).......... 7:9 | 7-2 | 40-4 | 47-7 | 21-5 13-2 | 2-7 42-4 50-8 10-7 
DIE OETA WS sla sles os occas 7-4 | 7-1 | 40-2 | 49-6 | 23 12-2 | 2-3 50 51-9 10-3 
22—Brockville. is... 2... ss 7-5 | 7-5 | 41-5 | 50 20 11 2-6 40 50 1h 
23-—Kingston vil cs. ele 75 7:3 | 38-3 | 43-7 | 18-4 IWAN PASE 43 49-4 10-3 
24—Belleville............ 7-9 7:6 | 44-7 | 46 20-3 12°51) 257 45 60 10 
25—Peterborough........ 7-7 | 7-41 40-8 | 43 20-2 14 2:7 40 47-8 10-6 
26—Oshawa.............. 7-8 | 7-7} 40-8 | 51-8 | 24-8 12-8} 2-9 47-5 56-7 11-3 
PY fore OX ot Ea ee 7-8 | 7-7) 42-5 | 50-5 | 22-2 13-2 | 2-9 47-5 40 10-4 
28—Toronto....5...... 00% 7-6 | 7-3 | 42-7 | 50-6 | 19-5 123.) Pea 43-8 54-1 9-8 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-8 | 7-8 | 85-2 | 47-2 | 21-3 13-1 | 2-4 45 60 10 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9 7-7 | 40 48 22-8 13-5 | 2-6 425m) eae 10:8 
31—Hamilton............ 7-7 | 7-7 | 42 47-7 | 21-7 11-4] 2-6 Behed. 49 9-9 
32—Brantford........../« 8 7-9 | 40-2 | 47-5 | 21-1 11-9 | 2-9 41 50 10-3 
SsenGalts ok: na Mews dee Gok 7-8 | 7-3 | 84-4 | 44 17-7 13-6 | 2-6 41-2 43-7 10 
Be Gel piiey.).le eeareee 7°8 7:6 | 38-3 | 44-4 | 19-6 10-6 | 2-8 42-1 46-7 10 
35—Kitchener............ 7-9 7°8 | 31-6 | 46-4 | 20-0 12-1 2-8 39-5 43-3 10 
8 7-9 | 37-2 | 47-2 | 23-5 11 2-8 42-7 44.9 10-7 
8-1 7-9 | 44-5 | 47-4 | 22-2 12-6 | 2-8 43-9 50 10-7 
8-1 7-7 | 45-2 | 46-4 | 18-5 13-3 2-6 41 51-2 10 
8 7-9 | 45-4 | 49-3 | 21-4 13-2 | 2-6 44 51-7 10-5 
7-8 7°8 | 48-7 | 47-9 | 22 13-4] 2-3 42-5 50 10 
41—Windsor.............. 7-7 | 7-41 40-2 | 46-4 | 21-2 13-27) 2-3: 40-8 60 10 
AQ—— SAINTS (o's ie. sce Jee 8 8 37-2 | 43 22-5 14-3 | 2-9 36-2 40 10 
3—Owen Sound......... 8-1 Cae | 51 47-2 | 23 11-3 | 2-3 42-5 60 10-6 
44—North Bay........... 7-9 | 7-6 | 538-7 | 55-7 | 22 15-1 2-7 40 60 14 
45—Sudbury............. 8-1 7-9 | 38 48 20-7 15-2 | 2-7 40 50 12 
46—Cobalt.......00.08-0: 8-8 | 8-3 | 35 50 26 15 Daa 5) oes tae, 49 10 
Af —TAMMING: als. eaves 8-2 | 8-1 | 36-4 | 47-6 | 25-7 17 2:6 44 45-5 14 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... TE) IE ET BS 48-6 | 19 14:5 | 2-7 42-2 20) | 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-9 | 7-9 | 38-7 | 49-4 | 23-1 16-2} 2-8 45-8 55 11-1 
50—Fort William......... 8-4 1] 8-2] 39 47 230 14:4} 2-6 48-1 55-3 11-4 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-7 | 8-5 | 35-9 | 43-3 | 23-0 14-2) 3-0 40-4 52-8 13-0 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 | 8-6 | 36-1 | 43-9 | 23-1 13-4 | 2-9 40-8 55-5 12-5 
52—Brandon............. 8-8 | 8-4] 35-6 | 42-6 | 22-8 15 3 40 50 13:5 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 | 8-5 | 35-6 | 42-4 | 26-6 19-5 | 3-5 46-3 58-8 14-8 
(if aed Ris) a been oe 8-4 | 8-5 | 36-5 | 40-5 | 26 18-7al 3-1 55 60 15 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-7 8-4 | 84-3 | 43-3 | 28-3 20a 3:7 Ae Sal sows sales sees 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-5 | 8-3 | 32-7 | 42 25 19-4a] 2-8 40 57-5 14-3 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-8 | 8-7 | 38-8 | 48-7 | 27 20a 4-2 AGMa iach ke oe 15 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 | 8-5 | 38-7 | 40-7 | 24-7 17-0 | 3-5 41-2 57-4 14-1 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-5 | 8-5 | 34 41-4 | 25-8 20a 3:3 41-7 60 13-2 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-8 | 8-3 | 30 40 22 16-7a] 3:8 Sy eT ee Bia SS or ke 
59—Edmonton........... 8-4 | 8-3 | 37-4 | 42-9 | 24-6 17-2a| 3-2 48-3 54-4 13-5 
60—Calgary.............. 8-71 9 34-6 | 37-1 | 23-2 l5a 3-5 41-2 60 15 
6i—Lethbridge........... 8-5 | 8-3 | 32-5 | 42-2 | 27-7 16-2a| 3:5 40 55 14-7 
British Columbia (average)| 8-1] 7:7 | 34-3 | 38-3 | 24-9 21-1} 3-3 48-8 55-1 11-7 
G2—Hernieys 6 hes cs. doe 8-6] 7-9 | 33-3 | 38-3 | 23-7 17-5a} 3:5 50 50 13-7 
68—Nelsont. Sr tees oe. 3. 3: 8-4 | 8-2 | 33-7 | 41-2 | 23-2 25a 4-1 46-2 56-7 14:3 
G4—TDrail: des thkieccaeus 8-7 | 8 30 35 25 26-7a| 3-9 43-3 50 11 
65—New Westminster... 7-6 | 7:3 | 32-5 | 37-6 | 23:7 16-7al 2-9 56-7 56-7 11 
66—Vancouver........... 7-5 | 7-3 | 36-2 | 37-6 | 24-2 21:4al 42: Geile. none « 60 10:7 
67—Victoria.. .265..0.6. 05 8-4] 8 35-9 | 38-9 | 25-1 21-3a| 2-9 46-5 52-5 10-5 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-9 a 387-5 | 37-9 | 26-7 20a 3°4 50 55 10 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8 7:5 | 35 40 27°5 20a 2° OU os hence 60 12-5 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _b. Welsh coal, see text. 


n. Bouts with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$30. 
$10-$35. s. Delivered from mines, 


ce. Calculated price per 
p.- Mining company houses 
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Wood sf Rent 
A ao} — 
b=] es. 3S = 
8 a ps 3 opal at | Pe Six-roomed 
g 2 re} aigls ae a o 8 =| Six-roomed | house with 
oa i ae Sat we > 33 ™ |x| house with | incomplete 
AS 2, oo 23s 88 8 B59 I 25 modern con-| modern 
5 7 o oS ih oP 8 ee ES wu — |'o &] veniences, con- 
=a re a Be g22 =a =I 32 S || per month | veniences, 
FQ 3) ee) ae) 7) D =| 0 |= per month 
$ $ c. | c. 
9-271 11-631 9- 11-358 7-264 7-555! 27-6 (10-1 22-262 15-877 
8-075 10-000 ri 8-167 5-500 5-500) 30-6 110-1 21-333 14-333 
6:50-7:25 9-50 6: Me O02 Ute Sts ctelte. calls shee ke titis Seis LEG pals oMibae.c 3 30-6 |10 |15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50-6:75 9-00 5: 7°00 4-00 4-00 | 30 10-3}15 00-25-00 }10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00-9-00 OS5ON [aera RR Nee ators cot eias oc clece crete’ Ls cise etsrortie sls Itiatersig vn seers 30 110 415-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 1:00 10:0 10-50 7-00 7-00 | 31-7 110 |23-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
BA LEA re Biche ctl ote oe aie arelesa'd allies gb eldveleth elatL s te ete eteele, Ufie!otd's falas Wiel si fs'se et gio se « 30-5 |10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
GEOG Lee ire eA CLO ANULO lei: SIME CPGAUT Gira vel al Paracas ileus ereleve asics [les eie'stete eels tie 30-6 |10-2}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-00-9-40 10-80 8-75 10-00 6-25 7-50c| 28-7 10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
9-9 11-250 7-000 8-500 Slots 7-500) 29-2 | 9-9 23-000 17-375 
9-75-11: 75g 1:00g 6- 00g 7:00g 31-4 110 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
8-50-11-00 |11- ie bp 8-00 10-00 |6: 00-8. 00° 7: 50-10: 00° 7-00-8-00 | 28-2 |10 {18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
GeOO-1ae OG) he Ta EL OOUN Sse uss silent cos cals Peile eo etase a ferdeede cies o¥isile ver tice see 28-5 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 {10 
UCT] Pe BOSS NU | ae aT Ry ee oe SI | ae i SCR yk Sy ee ay 28-7 | 9-7 18-00 15:00 j11 
8-750 11-714 9-938 11-031 7-965 8-450) 23-8 | 9-9 20-278 13-563 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 6-75c| 23-6 | 9-9}20-00-30-00 ]............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00 6-00 8-00 | 25-6 10 |16-00-25-00 } 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-25 13-00 8- 9-00 7°00 8-00 | 25 9-7120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
SPRLGERM RR ee 11-50 |8-67-10-00} 9- 33-13. 00 |6-00-6-77 6:67-8:00 |..........--| 21-7 J10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
8-00 12-00 10-00c 11-335¢ 7°335¢ 7-50c} 21-1 110 |16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
Pye bh sates De Pla eial tavave caters 10-67 12 9-33 veccececeees| 21°3 |10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
BEATA, Leva, awe Miimaree ICN Ea ag alate sbetclere Lato sets dele UTelsesdaledisc a [tees eels cess 24-8 {10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00-7-00 |18 
8-00 10-75 14-00 14-00 11-00 12-00c}] 26-1 | 9-8]18-00-30-00. }14-00-18-00 |19 
9-25 12-75 6-50 7-25 GOO a Pe RENO (Or Te ee hie ata. 24-8 | 9-6120-00-28-00: |14-00-20-00 {20 
10-000 11-204 10-015 12-196 8-168 9-096] 25-7 | 9-8 22°448 16-625 
9-25 |11-75-12-75 7-00 9-00 7°00 5-00 | 25-2 | 9-7120-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
Fic TASTY | Sian ian. ar ties Wd Di Behe en Ck Fe SERRE: Pal I Aiseies ibl le mowers acer] (SScircin sasicera 23 10 420-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 {22 
7°50 |12-50-13-00 11-00 12-00 9: 10-00c|25-3 | 9-8/18-00-23-00 }15-00-18-00 {23 
11-00 11-50 8-50 9-50 CELT (lll Herald Ge GUL bse i Alene ee 94-5 | 9-7|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-25 10-00 11-00 6- 5-00 | 24-9 | 9-3]18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |25 
10-00 +50 12-00 14-00 11- 8-00 | 26 9-6}15-00-25-00 110-00-15-00 |26 
9-50 12-00 6-50-7-50 9-00-9-50 OORT IN) PANS OO testes. 25 10 |19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 10-50 16- 18-00 12- 12-00 | 24-4 | 9-7|22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |28 
g gZ g g g g 24-52| 9-6)18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 29 
7-50g 10-50g g g g g 25g | 9-8/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 30 
9-00 10-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11:00 | 26-7 | 9-6|20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
10-00-11-00 TES 5 Pe es A JOLT UE IS Seeiskec ie 8-25c| 24-8 110 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 11-50 ve e 16-00 12-00 12-00c} 24 9-7)20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
9-50-11-00 10-75 13-00-14-00 10:50 | 1-00 [ees.2e sac: 94-5 | 9-7120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
11-50 11-50 j13- 00. id. 00 15-00-16-00 AE 00N 2 PLS OOM. Sess ias ae 24-7 110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
11-00 MOE GOR eecrs «psec tee ate «1 arte veen Motata.e: aie cf atalino avs Sats 6 fas >| delwlalel tate aiete:« 24 9-1}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-11-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12700 1). 124-00 Jo. 2 ee 23-8 110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-00 |10-00-11-00 12 Q0G]s sei. o's esas 9-00c} 23-9 | 9-8]20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 {38 
10-00-11-00 |10-25-12-00 }.......... 16:00ch i. fae. 12-00c] 24-7 |10 |20-00-25-60 |15-00-18-00 139 
9-00 GOO Fee in rk thareG RR « Crt aed wivselcpatevetabe Wis 0:0 /e:sidlaie sveue(elllnrs ns duecaleigse'e's 93-4 | 9-5/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 [40 
8-00 1O*OO Sexes 18-00c].......... 8-00c}...... 9-8]17-00-27-00 }12-00-20-00 j41 
7:00-10-00 D2 OO 1s wkctonels 5 SEE AE OL an ee Br On Rt Ee oC ERY (rar IT 3 24 9-7|20-00-27-00 }13-00-20-00 |42 
AOE SOSHOCE V0 iat, es ts OA TE, in ad weak le ext ec cee ac hs«bscas ae ete ae 10 |18-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 |43 
12-75 13-50 |7-50-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 |4-50-5-50 | 6-50-7-50 |............ 30 QUE Oe. Seale nieve ie etereretens 44 
9-00-13-00 L200 padded « ae 1Bs50 eG) iain esele: 10-50c 12-00c| 29 10 20-00 145 
Sg ayeVasageinis: exes: ke SAREE ES RAE a 10-50c}].......---49°20-10-50e |..........--| 31°7 [10 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 15-50 5 8-50 6-00 POON. CAP. 35 | 9-7 Pp Pp 47 
7-50-10-50 9-00 5-00 7°50 4-50 6-00c] 25-7 | 9 |15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 }48 
9-50-12-00 | 9-50-11-00 5-75 6-50c Osodil Lei OsA OCI... tislstc eee ott 27-5 110 |20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-13-00 10-50 5-50 6-50 B00") LHOKO0K ... ties 27 9-9]20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 [50 
10-188 NS Z5OE:. oscars Ob oesbes bs 0% Sis o's 6-250 6-000) 26-8 |10-2 23°750 16-250 
9-50-12-50 |12-50-13-50 J..........fececccescece 4-25-6:75 | 5:°00-7-75 6:-00c}] 25 10 |22-00-30-00 }13-00-22-00 |51 
8-50-10-25 |12-50-16-50 J..... fee ee eee cee 6:00-8:00 | 6-50-8-50 6-00 | 28:6 |10-3]18-00-25-00 {12-00-18-00 |52 
8-313 AG» SUSU Na. rote hile sierars cvayerers ies 4 . 9-375] 28-8 |10-1 25-060 16-875 
8-50-12: 25h TA GOT reece aise ee lee eras ctoe ass le seternsoers 6-00-8-00 |............ 25 10 {20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 }53 
8-00-9-00h 14 Al Cis A Aner ea 3°00-4-00 4-50-5-50 ].........--- 30 20-01-25-00 |15-00-20-00 454 
6-50-8-00h ETS BO eters ciecssisla bs one essicieas sinters 5-75 | 6:25-10-00i 6-75 | 30-2 10-3|20-00-30-00 }12-00-20-00 |55 
5-25-9-00h LA BOL eice ete. Pepreabe vets sivteeiLe aietevetetc.oys = 8-00-12-00c 12-00c} 30 10 |20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 {56 
5-531 10-000} re Ssiced soe 5-500 : 4-000) 30-7 |10-7 22-500 16-125 
& g g g Pe 35g j10 |20- a 00 }15- thew 00 {57 
COOK Le eet OR, PETS nsOcltale wets [ees sleewteiblatee fe sete cesess 30. 11-7 58 
VFO ESS OAT LIRA SRI oe arn 4 Wan Oe ees orict 5-00 te ma mesO0Glaceh.. dante he 


31-1 |10-9)20- 00-28: 00 }15- 00-23- 00 |59 





7-50-8-00h|f & g 10-00 g g 6-00g 4-00g| 27-5g}. 17-00-28:00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
PUES Ur psiol Pe een ie Pokal BRAC I AEERs ACO MRS Ot PERG! noe corr MMe | SSE ee 4-00 | 30  |10-1]17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 4122001. 0% dase bstereais <\ciias,s 6-500 4-814) 34-4 |11-2 21-125 15-625 
‘eReader He We Oren) wae Pre Ceweees PAs ee T, Soretece tT aeseegeae ns OOO. [LU 17-00 15-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 1200p Ped oecst: [Mad Ye 6-00-7-50 | 7-50-9-00 ]............ 41-5 112-5|20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50-9-50 13-50,1..... Be sid Nana et arate ati covetsts 5-75 6:50c}...... 12 |20-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 |64 
Sata Pa AGSTG 4 |e nee ese clet ts teas te ccloeee reece’: 3-50 | 30 10-3]15-00-20-00-|10-00-15-00: |65 
9-50-10-50 1027Belnat kc. |deooevel. oacine hee 4-50 | 31-5 |10-9|17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
£8-75-10-75 G2 00. eccemte cs ais leaete at acad 5-50-6-50 | 7-30-8-42c 4-77c¢| 31-5 |11-8]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
eZ =S LUSIe kate co Soa e Clee aces ca [hs easels oes leet cee ese] 8 TOU Weta s cece es o's 33.3 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00-13-50 j........ dab wiflenatrern ators Wie ole RTE + aoe 5 ,00-10-00i| 7- 00-12: 00i 4-80 | 35 12 -}25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
eee bitch. 
cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke.  g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. . Including. birch. 


less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per Saanee others, Xa and six roome, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


eee EEE 
See .:::9000—_0o———SsSs—S———_—_—_0—_—eeeeeeeee——— YT OOOO 


Commodities 


c | Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.] Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 


Com De 
mibaitian 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926} 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1933 


*All commodities. .............:. 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


64-0) 127-4) 155-9)110-0) 97-3) 97-9] 97-2] 94-6] 96-0 


77-7| 70-4] 64-0} 68-7] 69-0 


1. Vegetable Products......... 124 58-1/127-9)167-0/103-5) 86-2] 95-0) 95-1] 86-3] 93-9] 59-3] 56-4] 50-1] 60-9] 60-5 
‘II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9]127-1/145-1]109-6} 96-0}100-0}106-4/109-41109-8] 90-5] 66-4! 57-4] 62-2] 63-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products; 52.208 ele ayn . 60 | 58-2)157-1]176-5} 96-0/101-7} 96-2] 95-2] 93-2) 89-6] 76-9] 71-8] 68-5] 70-9| 71-7 
IV. eon ih hig Products and 
LIE EN. rt 44 63-9) 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3] 99-0] 98-6] 98-3] 93-2] 85-21 76-7] 63-8] 64-4] 64-6 

Vv. Ticpand is Products....... 39 68-9) 156-9}168-4/128-0)}104-6] 99-3] 94-1] 93-0] 93-4] 89-0] 87-3] 86-2] 86-1] 86-7 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4}141-9]/135-5] 97-0] 97-3] 95-7] 91-9] 95-1] 96-5] 71-6] 66-3] 57-51 66-2] 66-5 

VII. oe ems Minerals and 
he DEN MUTE ek 73 | 56-8} 82-3)112-2}116-6]107-0/103-1} 94-7] 93-4] 93-4] 89-4] 87-5] 86-1] 85-21 85-9 

VITI. Chonmicals and Allied Pro- 
CUS hs Pe cg ss eels 73 | 63-4|118-7]141-5]117-0]105-4] 99-3] 97-4] 94-2] 95-1] 90-3] 86-6] 83-5] 81-0] 80-8 

Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0/140-0}108-0] 95-1] 97-3] 95-8] 94-5] 95-3] 83-2] 73-6! 70-01 72-8] 73-3 

Foods, beverages and to- 
BACCO. ees Hao OU ee b 116 61-8)119-4]151-0}105-4} 90-2} 99-0]100-1] 97-41103-3] 81-0] 65-4] 59-51 66-3] 67-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 88 62-2} 91-4)126-3}111-4}101-4] 96-1] 93-0} 92-5} 90-0] 84-6] 79-0] 77-0] 77-11 77-4 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5]163-1}112-8] 99-1] 97-8] 98-0] 93-4] 95-9] 71-3] 67-4] 58-6] 65-11 65-1 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 | 55-1) 80-4)108-6/113-8]104-1]110-4} 99-3} 94-5] 96-2] 91-5] 91-1] 87-7| 85-4] 87-2 
Producers’ Materials........ 329 69-1/138-3]170-4/112-6} 98-2] 96-4] 97-7] 93-3] 95-9] 69-0] 64-8] 55-3] 62-8] 62-6 

Building and construction 
materials............... 97 | 67-0)100-9}144-0)122-8]108-7| 97-8] 95-7] 98-1] 97-9] 85-0} 79-3] 75-7] 80-71 80-7 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5)}147-2}176-6/110-2| 95-8] 96-1] 98-2] 92-3] 95-5] 65-5! 61-6] 50-8] 58-8] 58-6 

Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

Ant Eteldiyva.eee ae fe cle 167 58-2)131-3)169-5]103-4] 89-1] 95-2] 96-0] 86-0] 91-5} 60-5) 57-11 51-0] 60-8] 60-4 
BaAnimalsawe ee oh: 90 70-4} 129-9}146-6}109-6} 95-5} 99-8}105-5/106-5/106-7] 88-0] 67-0| 58-9] 63-7| 64-8 
Farm (Canadian)... ss 59 62-6) 1382-9]161-6)102-8] 86-7] 97-7}103-3| 95-5}104-5| 61-8] 53-8] 42-6] 53-8] 53-3 

PEM aries! iis seo ae Yet 16 64-4)111-1]111-7) 91-6} 91-9}103-7} 98-1]107-7/107-0| 87-0] 71-6] 60-0] 69-4] 70-2 
TE Honest ss. x. oe. ay. ease oe cl 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3] 99-0] 98-5] 98-3] 93-1] 85-1] 76-7| 63-9] 64-7 64-9 
DVe Mineral! aa. ceaegs Hi soe 183 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6}105-8]100-2} 93-0} 92-3} 92-3] 85-3] 83-4] 81-2] 81-7] 82-2 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63 -8)120-7/155-7|107-5} 94-8] 98-2/100-8] 94-0] 98-9] 67-3] 60-2] 51-0] 58-9] 58-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 276 64-8/127-6]156-8]116-7/100-5] 97-5} 96-0} 93-8] 93-21 81-5] 72-6] 67-81 71-6 71-9 
—_—————$ tH 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 76) 


average fresh eggs were up from 37-7 cents 
per dozen in November to 44-8 cents in 
December and cooking from 27-7 cents per 
dozen to 30-9 cents. The price a year ago 
was 45:4 cents per dozen for fresh eggs and 
32°1 cents for cooking. Milk was unchanged 
at an average price of 9-7 cents per quart. 
Butter prices showed a slight seasonal 
advance, dairy being up from an average of 
21 cents per pound in November to 22-2 
cents in December and creamery from an 
average of 24-3 cents per pound to 25-6 cents. 

The price of bread has been unchanged since 
September at 5-9 cents per pound. Potatoes 
showed little change at $1.06 per ninety 
pounds as compared with $1.10 in November 
and 88 cents in December, 1932. The price 
of tea has tended to rise since midsummer, 
averaging 43-9 cents per pound in December 
as compared with 40:7 cents in June. 
Anthracite coal was again higher at $15.20 
per ton as compared with $15.07 in November. 
Increases were reported from Halifax, Hull, 
Ottawa, Belleville, and London. No chemcas 
were reported in ‘rent: 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16.50; 
Truro, $15; Windsor, $16.50; Charlottetown, 
$1440; Moncton, $16; Saint John, $14; 
Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sher- 
brooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $14.75; Mont- 
real, $14.75; Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, $15.50; 
Belleville, $16.50; Peterborough, $1625; 
Oshawa, $14.50; Toronto, $14.75; St. Catha- 
rines, $15.50; Hamilton, $14.75; Galt, $15.50- 
$16; St. Thomas, $15; Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, 
$17.75; Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, $16; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale price changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices for the most part were lower. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 60:3 
cents per bushel in December as compared 
with 63-7 cents in November. Prices fluctu- 
ated between 58% cents per bushel early in the 
month and 63} cents toward the end. In 
coarse grains western barley was down from 
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34:4 cents per bushel to 34-2 cents, oats from 
30 cents per bushel to 29-8 cents and rye 
from 42-2 cents per bushel to 41-1 cents. 
Flax was slightly higher at $1.42 per bushel 
as compared with $1.39 the previous month. 
Rolled oats at Toronto advanced 5 cents per 
ninety pound sack to $2.80. Bran and shorts 
at Montreal were 69 cents per ton higher, the 
former at $1921 and the latter at $20.21. 
Raw sugar at New York advanced from $1.17 
per cwt. to $1.19, while granulated at Mont- 
real was unchanged at $6.37 per one hundred 
pounds. Raw rubber at New York was up 
from 9-4 cents per pound in November to 9-9 
cents in December. A factor in this increase 
was the much greater consumption than 
during the same period last year. In live 
stock choice steers at Toronto advanced from 
$447 per hundred pounds to $5.09 and at 
Winnipeg from $3.37 per hundred pounds to 
$3.69. Bacon hogs at Montreal advanced 
from $6.37 per hundred pounds to $6.60 
and at Toronto from $626 per hundred 
pounds to $6.48. Lambs at Montreal were up 
from $6.02 per hundred pounds to $6.74. 


Creamery butter at Montreal advanced from 
22-9 cents per pound to 25-2 cents and at 
Toronto the price was up from 23 cents per 
pound to 25 cents. Lowered production was 
said to be a factor in the increase in price 
and cold storage holdings at the first of 
December were 22 per cent lower than the 
previous month. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
declined from 49-4 cents per dozen to 40-3 
cents and at Toronto from 46:4 cents per 
dozen to 37-1 cents, while the same grade at 
Vancouver was down from 38 cents per dozen 
to 28-5 cents. Raw cotton at New York was 
up from 9-9 cents per pound to 10-1 cents, 
while the price of raw silk was little changed 
at $164 per pound. The price of raw wool 
was up 1-14 cents per pound to 194-20 cents. 
In non-ferrous metals. electrolytic copper 
advanced from $8.96 per hundred pounds to 
$9.07, while copper wire bars were slightly 
lower at $7.97 per hundred pounds. Tin at 
Toronto was down from 56-5 cents per pound 
to 55 cents. A grade of United States 
bituminous coal was 25 cents per ton higher 
at $5.50. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


i sonst following notes afford information 
as to significant changes in prices in 
Great Britain and certain other countries. The 
index numbers of the cost of living are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost. of living, retail and wholesale prices in 
Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries is included 
in “Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 
1933” which is a Supplement to this issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924—100, was 61-9 
for November, an increase of 0-2 per cent for 
the month. Food was 0-2 per cent higher, due 
to increases in the meat and fish group, al- 
though other food groups were lower. Among 
industrial materials, iron and steel, coal, cot- 
ton and wool showed increases while “ other 
metals and minerals,” “other textiles” and 
miscellaneous commodities were lower than in 
October. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877100, was 79-3 at the end of November, 
a decrease of 1:5 per cent for the month, 
although still 1-8 per cent over the November 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


1932 level. The decrease in November in- 
cluded all of the six main groups. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 143 at December 1, showing no 
change from the previous month. There was 
no change in any of the five groups for the 
month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index), was 78 for October, 
showing no change for the last two months. 
Among foods, decreases in both vegetable and 
animal foods were nearly offset by a consider- 
able increase in the sugar, coffee and cocoa 
group. 

Germany 


WHo.esate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100, was 96-0 for November, an increase 
of 0:3 per cent for the month, which was due 
to an increase in agricultural prices. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 120-4 for No- 
vember, an increase of 0:5 per cent over the 
October level. Increases were noted in foods, 
heat and light and clothing. There was a 
very slight decrease in the sundries group, 
and rent was unchanged. . 
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India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number for 
prices at Bombay of the Labour Office, Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, was 98 for October, show- 
ing no change from the September level. Very 
little change was recorded in any of the 
groups. 


Cost oF Livine —The official cost of living 
index number at Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 100 for October, a decrease of 
2 per cent from September, due entirely to 
lower food prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—= 
100, was 71-1 for November, as compared with 
71-2 for October. This is the first decline re- 
corded in this monthly index number since 
February. Compared with October, increases 
were noted in farm products, foods, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs and sundries 
and. decreases in hides and leather products, 
textile products, fuel and lighting, metals and 
metal products and housefurnishing goods. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.) which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption was $8-8126 at Decem- 
ber 1, a decrease of 0:4 per cent for the 
month, but an increase of 28 per cent over 
the same date in 1932, and 37-7 per cent over 
the low point at March 1, 1933. The declines 
recorded at December 1, from the previous 
month occurred chiefly in the foods and farm 
products groups. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc.) which is based on the cost 
per capita of a year’s supply of commodities, 
was $159-491 at December 1, a decline of 0°6 
per cent from November 1. Declines in bread- 
stuffs, meat, dairy and garden produce, cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous commodities were partly 
offset by advances in “other food” and 
metals. 


Cost or Livine—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number which is calculated 
semi-annually, on the base 1913=100, was 
135-0 for December, an increase of 5-2 per 
cent over the June level and of 2-2 per cent 
over December, 1932. 





Changes in Industrial Structure of Great Britain 


An industrial analysis of the population 
insured under the British Unemployment In- 
surance scheme is given in the November 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
This analysis, it is claimed, furnishes “a 
sufficiently accurate indication of the long- 
term trend of changes in the industrial 
structure.” It is shown that while the insured 
 dpulation as a whole has increased by 15:4 
percent in the ten-year period 1923 to 1933, 
the numbers in building, contracting, trans- 


port and distribution have increased by over 


40 per cent and those in the miscellaneous 
services by over 50 per cent. These groups 
together now include over 37 per cent of all 
insured workers. The numbers in manufac- 


turing industries, however, have increased by 


only 5-3 per cent while the numbers in 
mining and quarrying have declined by 13-8 
per cent. | 

The decline in the coal mining industry 
first appeared in the year .1924-25, and ‘since 
July, 1924, the numbers in ‘the industry in 


Great Britain have declined by. over 16 per 


cent. Since July, 1927, there has been a net 


decrease of 140,350 in the numbers of insured 
workpeople aged 16 to 64 in the industry. 
The decrease, which in 1931-32 only amounted 
to 1,920, as compared with 22,620 in 1930-31, 
rose to nearly 21,000 in 1932-33. The 
accelerated decline in the past year is due in 
part to a fall in the number of new entrants 
and of transfers from other industries, doubt- 
less the result to some extent of the general 
improvement in employment in other in+- 
dustries, and in part to an increase in the 
numbers who have passed out of insurance. 

The industries in which the numbers of 
insured) [persons have declined have been 
mainly coal mining, the heavy iron and steel 
industries, and, latterly, the textile trades, 
which are mainly carried on in the Northern 
Section of the country and in Wales; while 
the industries in which the greatest expansion 
has occurred are carried on to the greatest 
extent in the Southern Section. This change 
in the industrial distribution of the insured 
population has necessarily involved a corres- 
ponding geographical change from the North 
to the South, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Liable for Neglect to Provide 
Protective Appliances 


The plaintiff in this case was operating a 
tractor binder for the defendant during har- 
vesting operations on the defendant’s farm 
in Saskatchewan. The tractor was being used, 
not only to draw the binder, but to supply 
it with power to do its work. To transmit 
such power, a shaft ran aft from the power 
take-off on the tractor to the binder. On this 
shaft were three universal joints, to make it 
flexible. One of these joints was located at 
the rear end of the operating platform on 
the tractor. When transmitting power to the 
binder the shaft revolved rapidly. As the 
plaintiff was in the act of ascending the plat- 
form on the day in question, the shaft was 
revolving and his clothing eaught in the uni- 
versal joint so located. In consequence, he 
was drawn round the shaft and his left arm 
torn off. 

The plaintiff, in an action to recover dam- 
ages for personal injuries, alleged that it was 
extremely dangerous to operate the above 
machine without having a guard over the 
shaft, and further that there had been a guard 
over it, but that, prior to the accident, the 
defendant, though aware of such danger, had 
caused it to be removed. Consequently, the 
plaintiff claimed that his injury was caused 
by the negligence of the defendant in the 
following, among other, particulars: (a) In 
removing the guard from the machine, and 
so rendering it unsafe for operation; (b) In 
requiring, or permitting, the plaintiff to oper- 
ate it in such an unsafe condition. 

In his defence the defendant denied all 
allegations of negligence, and pleads that, 
when he engaged the plaintiff, he was to be 
a man competent to make the machine ready 
for the field, and that he undertook to make 
it ready, and that the defendant relied upon 
him to do everything to make it safe; so 
that, if the guard was left off it was without 
the knowledge of the defendant and due to 
the action of the plaintiff himself, who volun- 
tarily accepted the risk of its operation with- 
out the guard. Alternatively, the defendant 
pleaded that the plaintiff was guilty of negli- 
gence, inter alia: (a) In not placing the guard 
on the machine; (b) In operating it 14 days 
without the guard; (c) In not preventing his 
clothing from coming in contact with the 
revolving shaft. 

At the first trial, before a jury, a verdict 
was found for the plaintiff, the trial judge 
allowing him $4,022.50, and costs of the action. 
The defendant having appealed, the Sas- 


katchewan Court of Appeal dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Mackenzie, in his judgment in 
the Court of Appeal, stated the following 
principles as governing the case:— 

An employer must take something more 
than a passive concern for his servant’s safety 
so far as machinery is concerned in order to 
protect himself from liability on the ground 
of negligence for injuries sustained by the. 
servant in the course of his employment. 

With respect to the defence of volents non 
fit injuria to an action for personal injuries 
brought by a servant against his employer 
the distinction must be observed between the 
case where a servant undertakes to do work 
which is inherently dangerous and the case 
where the work is rendered dangerous by the 
employer's neglect to provide the servant with 
an appliance which would protect him against 
a preventable danger. 

Once the employer’s neglect of said duty 
has been established in a case where the 
defence of volenti non fit injuria has been 
raised, then the burden falls upon him of 
proving to the satisfaction of the tribunal 
trying the case that the servant had volun- 
tarily undertaken and contracted to accept 
the risk for himself. This is a question of 
fact, to be decided upon the circumstances 
in each case, and in considering this question 
the circumstance that the workman has en- 
tered into and continued in the master’s em- 
ployment with knowledge of the risk and of 
the absence of precautions is important, but 
not necessarily conclusive against him. In 
order to find him volens the tribunal must be 
satisfied that, with full knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the risk he incurred in working 
without such a protection, he freely and with- 
out any compulsion, either of an immediate 
order arising from fear of dismissal or serious 
reproof, assumed that risk as his own. 

In his Lordship’s view the evidence showed 
that the plaintiff did not voluntarily accept 
the risk of operating the machine without a 
guard; and it must be concluded that, the 
defendant, upon whom the burden lay, had 
not established his defence that the plaintiff 
had valuntarily undertaken the risk. 

Hill versus Baade (Saskatchewan), 1933, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 592. 


Employer Liable for Negligence of 
“Servant” When Under Orders 
of Another 
A doctor practising at Montreal received a 
telephone call asking him to pay a profes- 
sional visit, the prospective patient offering 
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the use of his automobile to bring the doctor 
to his place of residence. It was arranged 
that the car would be at the doctor’s service 
to enable him to fill other professional visits 
before reaching the patient’s house. The car 
was driven by a chauffeur employed by the 
patient, and in the course of the trip, it hit 
one of the steel uprights in a subway. The 
doctor received serious injuries as the result 
of this accident, which was alleged to be due 
to the chauffeur’s negligence in driving with- 
out lights after dark. ; 

The doctor brought an action against the 
owner for damages for personal injuries caused 
by the negligence of his employee. The claim 
was allowed by the Superior Court, this judg- 
ment being affirmed by the Court of King’s 
Bench, Appeal Side, and on further appeal 
by the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret pointed out that the 
appellant (defendant) asked that the judg- 
ment of the lower courts be reversed on two 
grounds: that there was no evidence of 
neglect on the part of the chauffeur; and that, 
when the accident occurred the chauffeur was 
the “servant” of the respondent (the doctor). 


In regard to the latter contention His Lord- 


ship held that the appellant, at the time of 
the accident “still possessed his authority and 
the right of giving instructions. The respond- 
ent had not acquired that right and there 
existed no relation of subordination between 
himself and the chauffeur. He certainly had 
not accepted the chauffeur as a casual ser- 
vant or as an employee. The respondent was 
simply a guest in the appellant’s automobile. 
He had no control over the chauffeur’s ac- 
tions. . . . There was no substitution of con- 
trol or supervision, and the appellant re- 
mained responsible for the acts of his chauf- 
feur, who in fact was carrying out his orders 
at the time of the accident. There was no 
transfer of responsibility.” 

As regards the appellant’s first claim, that 
no negligence had been shown by _ the 
chauffeur, Mr. Justice Rinfret held that suffi- 
cient facts had been disclosed to justify the 
judgments rendered by the lower courts. “It 
is reasonable to presume that, without the 
headlights, the chauffeur could not see the 
obstacles confronting him in the dark sub- 
way, after 6 o’clock in the evening, in Decem- 
ber. It cannot be gainsaid that this was, 
on the chauffeur’s part, an omission entirely 
of his own and which was an imprudence 
having a direct relation to the accident that 
followed. It is only fair to mention that, in 
his declaration, the respondent had claimed 
this fact as constituting an act of negligence.” 

Grimaldi versus Restaldi (Supreme Court of 


Canada), 1933, Dominion Law Reports, vol. ° 


4, page 647. 


Action for Recovery not Permitted Between 
the Fellow Servants of the Crown 


A workman was employed temporarily in 
the work of releasing a snowbound freight 
train on the Prince Edward Island Railway, 
which forms a part of the Canadian National 
Railway system. While he was so engaged a 
passenger train ran into the freight train, 
with the result that he was thrown down and 
received serious injuries. He brought an action 
for damages against the Canadian National 
Railways for negligence in the management 
and operation of the railway. 

In the Prince Edward Island Supreme Court 
Mr. Justice Saunders gave judgment against 
the plaintiff on the ground that the parties 
were fellow servants of the Crown. He held 
that common law duty did not apply to the 
Crown, and that common law right of action 
had been extinguished by the existence of a 
statutory right to compensation. In the course 
of his judgment His Lordship said: “The de- 
fendant says that the plaintiff was an em- 
ployee of the Crown in the service of the 
Canadian Government Railways and at the 
time of the accident was within the provis- 
icns of the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chap. 30, section 4); and in respect of the 
injury suffered by him as alleged he is en- 
titled to compensation thereunder, subject to 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Bruns- 
wick being Revised Statutes of New Bruns- 
wick, 1927, chap. 157 (now 1932, chap. 36). By 
the terms of section 12 of the said chapter 157 
the existence of a right to such compensation 
effects an extinguishment of any cause of 
action which otherwise would have arisen out 
of the accident resulting in-the injury com- 
plained of. The plaintiff's claim, if any, has 
therefore by virtue of the said provisions, been 
extinguished. 

“No right of action existed in this Province 
in favour of any person who suffered on a 
Government owned railway previous to 1887 
through negligence of its officers and em- 
ployees. Prior to the Exchequer Court Act, 
1887 (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chap. 
34), the master was not liable to the servant 
for injuries caused to his servant by a fellow 
servant. The Exchequer Court Act passed 
in 1887 for the first time conferred a right of 
action on a person on the principle of Re- 
spondeat superior; but qualified and restricted 
any such action to the rules of common law. 

“The case of C.N.R. v. St. John Motor Line 
Ltd., (1930) holds the C.N.R. to be an officer 
or servant of the Crown. I most respectfully 
follow this decision, although I am free to say 
I am not greatly impressed with the reasons 
advanced in arriving at this conclusion. 
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“Ts the plaintiff in this case the servant 
of the Crown? Was the relationship between 
the plaintiff and the defendant that of fellow 
employees at the time of the alleged acci- 
dent? It seems to me to be established that 
all persons engaged in a common work or 
undertaking which is distributed over various 
local activities but co-ordinated for a common 
end are regarded as fellow employees.. 

“Tt appears to me therefore that rea de- 
fendant and the plaintiff in this case were 
fellow employees of the Crown, and the Ex- 
chequer Court Act in its application being 
restricted by the Rules of eommon law, the 
defendant is not and could not be held re- 
sponsible for the injuries caused to the 
plaintiff.” 

Shea versus Canadian National Railways 
(Prince Edward Island 1933, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 4, page 605. 


Liability for Accident due to Negligence of 
Fellow Employee 


An appeal was taken by the defendant in 
the case of Morel versus Faith from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Armour (noted in the 
Lasour GazeTTr, August, 1933, page 868). 
That judgment awarded the plaintiff the sum 
of $1,250 against the defendant. The plain- 
tiff, who was employed by the defendant in 
the defendant’s butcher shop, was cut by a 
butcher knife which flew into the air when 
a quarter of beef was dropped upon a block 
where the knife was lying. Mr. Justice 
Armour held, on the facts, that one Lambkin, 
another servant of the defendant, had been 
negligent in the performance of his duties 
and that the negligence of Lambkin con- 
tributed to the accident; he also found that 
the plaintiff was negligent in an equal degree 
and for the reasons set out in the previous 
report on this case, he awarded the plaintiff 
one-half of the amount of the damages which 
he had suffered against the defendant. 

The appeal was heard in the Court of 
Appeal by Chief Justice Mulock and Justices 
Middleton, Masten, Davis and Macdonnell. 

Chief Justice Mulock concluded, on the evi- 
dence, that the plaintiff alone was negligent 
and was the sole author of his own injury 
and that therefore the appeal should be al- 
lowed and the action dismissed, both with 
costs. 

Justices Middleton, Davis and Macdonnell 
agreed with the Chief Justice that the appeal 
should be allowed. 

Mr. Justice Masten dissented, holding that 
both Lambkin and the plaintiff were negli- 
gent as found by the trial judge and that 
the appeal should be dismissed. The learned 


Justice of Appeal did not think that where 
the trial judge had passed upon two conflict- 
ing stories of what had happened the Court 
of Appeal should interfere. 

The appeal was allowed with costs. 


Morel versus Faith (Ontario), 1933, Ontario 
Weekly Notes, page 739. 


Employer held liable for Servant’s selling 
Goods under Weight 


An employee in a “serve yourself” store 
sold to a customer ia certain quantity of sugar 
which was short in weight by one pound of 
the marked weight. Action was laid against 
the firm on a charge of selling by short weight 
contrary to the Weights and Measures Act. 
section 63. In the magistrate’s court, the 
action was dismissed on the ground that the 
clerk, in the course of filling a large number 
of bags marked 10 pounds, had accidently or 
mistakenly given one short weight without 
guilty intent. 

On appeal to the Manitoba Court of Appeal, 
this decision was reversed, the court finding 
that an employer is liable to conviction for 
the unauthorized and inadvertent act of a 
servant in selling to a customer goods short 
of the quantity purchased contrary to the 
Weights and Measures Act, s. 63, for mens rea, 
or guilty intent, is not an essential ingredient 
of the offence thereby created and he is re- 
sponsible if the servant was acting within the 
course of his employment in performing the 
act in question. 

In giving judgment, Chief Justice Prender- 
gast stated that “the eats seem to be in this 
case that the weighing clerk in the course of 
his ordinary duty, having to fill on that day 
a great number of bags all stencilled in ad- 
vance for 10 pounds, mistakenly put and 
weighed in one of them a quantity of sugar 
that was short by about 1 pound. The learned 
magistrate so found and stated a case contain- 
ing the two questions: 

‘First. Is knowledge, guilty knowledge, an 
essential element of the offence created by s. 
63 of the Weights and Measures Act? 

‘Secondly. Is an employer liable under that 
section for the acts or omissions of his ser- 
vants?”” 

His Lordship pointed out that the statute 
ig for the protection of tthe public and that 
“with respect to such enactments, as well as 
those relating to the revenue, the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors and most, if not all of those 
containing prohibitions not falling within the 
proper domain of criminal law, the general 
rule is contrary to the common law, that 
mens rea is not a necessary ingredient of the 
offence.” 
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In regard to the second question, after cit- 
ing certain precedents, the Chief Justice pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

“Errors will happen in stores of all kinds, 
sometimes by absent-mindedness at the close 
of a hard day’s work, or may be especially 
with scales of the old type, by inadvertently 
using one weight for another. But it appears 
that to protect such cases would leave the 
door too wide open to design, and so, unless 
there be some distinct differentiating principle, 
the liability has been made to cover the whole 
ground. The law so understood does not in- 
volve any indignity for those who have acci- 
dently or mistakenly infringed it. Its justi- 
fication is simply that the public could not be 
protected otherwise. 

“T would answer ithe first question ‘No’ and 
the second question ‘ Yes’. 

“T would set aside the order of dismissal 
and remit the matter to the learned Magis- 
trate for conviction and to be further dealt 
with.” 

Justice Trueman, in a dissenting judgment, 
considered that “there is nothing in the terms 
of the section, or in any object it can be said 
it was passed tto advance, to suggest that the 
section excludes the defence of mistake or 
unintentional wrong-doing. Full effect is given 
to the section if the onus is held to be put by 
it on the defendant, as I venture to think it 
does, of establishing absence of guilty intent 
or knowledge, and the prosecution is not re- 
quired in the first instance to prove mens 


“T would answer the first question in the 
affirmative. It is not required that the second 
question be answered.” 

Rex vs. Piggly Wiggly Canadian Ltd, June 
30, 1933, Dominion Law Reports, Vol. 4, 
page 491. 


Definition of “Workman” involves Rela- 
tionship of Servant and Master 


The owners of a telephone system in Sas- 
katchewan employed a man to take charge 
of their switch board, keep their lines in re~ 
pair, and attend to “trouble” work, the 
employee supplying his own tools and trans- 
portation, and paying any help he might 
require. The employee received a salary at 
an annual rate, but payable in monthly in- 
stalments, and was allowed to reside in the 
house where the switch board was installed. 


He was permitted to engage in other work 
besides his work for the company. The con- 
tract of employment was terminable on 30 
days’ notice by either side. On or about 
July 8, 1932, the employee climbed up a 
telephone pole in order to attend to some 
trouble which had developed. While he was 
engaged in this work the pole broke and he 
was thrown to the ground and injured. He 
claimed compensation from the defendants 
under The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
RS.C., 1930, ch. 252* 

The first point of controversy between the 
parties to the action arose out of the question 
whether the plaintiff was a “ workman” with- 
in the meaning of the Act and was entitled 
to compensation. The District Court Judge 
found that the plaintiff was a workman and 
the defendants appealed from that finding. 

Section 19 of the Act provides that an ap- 
peal may be taken from the decision of a 
Judge in an action for compensation upon 


“any question of law or mixed question of 


law or fact.” 

In the hearing of the appeal by the Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal Mr. Justice Tur- 
geon held that the question whether a person 
performing labour is a “ workman” within the 
meaning of the Act is a mixed question of law 
and fact, and the whole of such question, that 
part of it which is made up of fact as well as 
that part which consists of a proposition of 
law, is appealable. 

His Lordship reviewed the authorities on 
the question as to when the relationship of 
master and servant exists. He stated that a 
person is not a “ workman” within the defini- 
tion given in the Act unless there is the rela- 
tionship of servant and master between him 
and the person by whom he is employed. 
That relationship was held, under the circum- 
stances of the present case, not to exist be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant, although 
the plaintiff was compensated for his services 
by Inter alia an annual salary payabie 
monthly. 

Cassidy versus Blaine Lake Rural Telephone 
Co. Ltd. (Saskatchewan) 1933 Western Weekly 
Reports, vol. 3, page 641. 





*This Act is to be distinguished from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund), 
chapter 253. It applies to industries in which 
the employers are individually liable for the 
payment of compensation. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


[8 DUSTRIAL employment showed its cus- 

tomary seasonal contraction at the be- 
ginning of January, 1934, but the losses were 
decidedly smaller than at the same date in 
earlier years of the record. The firms furnish- 
ing data laid off some 59,900 workers, on the 
average, between December 1 and January 1 
in the years 1921-33, while the decrease on 
the date under review amounted to 30 087, Or 
slightly more than half of the average for the 
last twelve years. Returns were tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,460 
employers, whose payrolls aggregated 821 Adsl, 
as compared with 851,518 in the preceding 
month. The index (average 1926=100) stood 
at 88°6, compared with 91-8 on December 1 
and 78. ¥ on January 1, 1983. The index for 
the beginning of January in the twelve preced- 
ing years was as follows: —1932, 91.6; 1931, 
101.7; 1930, 111.2; 1929, 109.1; 1928, 100.7; 
1927, 95. 9; 1926, 90. 7; 1925, 84. 9; 1924, 89.8: 
1928, 87. 3: 1922, 78. 8 and 1921, 88.8. The 
tows are indicative of conditions in all. in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
highly specialized business, 


At the beginning of January, 1934, returns 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,726 local trade unions, with a membership 
numbering 146,770 persons. Of these, 30,799, 
or 21.0 per cent, were without employment, 
contrasted with a percentage of 20.4 at the 
beginning of December, 1933, and with 25.5 
per cent at the beginning of January, 1933. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicated a 
dlecrease from November in the volume of 
business transacted during December, 1933, as 
shown by the average daily placements ef- 


fected, but when a comparison was made with. 


December a year ago a substantial gain was 
recorded. This expansion was largely due to 
increased placements in construction and main- 
tenance, in which group relief work had been 
provided by the Federal and provincial 
governments. Logging also showed -improve- 
ment, but services recorded a fairly large de- 
cline. Vacancies in December, 1933 num- 
74264—13 


bered 39,683; applications, 62,193; and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment, 
37,807. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel-and lighting, and 
rent was higher in January, 1934, at $15.95 as 
compared with $15.83 the previous month. The 
increase was due to the higher cost of foods, 
chiefly meats and butter which more than off- 
set a seasonal fall in the cost of eggs. Some 
comparative figures for earlier dates are $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point); $15.89 for 
January, 1933; $22.17 for January, 1930; $21.52 
for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak) ; and $14.49 for January, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was again higher at 70.6 for January, 1934, as 
compared with 69.0 the previous month and 
63.6 in February, 1933 (the low point). The 
advance was due in large part to higher prices 
for certain farm products. Comparative figures 
for earlier dates are 63.9 for January, 1933; 
95.3 for January, 1930; 97.1 for January, 1922; 
164.3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
64.9 for January, 1914, 

The time loss due to strikes and lockouts 
during January was somewhat less than during 
the previous month but in both cases the 
figures were comparatively large owing to 
several disputes involving large numbers of 
workers, In January the most important of 


these involved women’s clothing factory work- 


ers in Toronto’ whereas in December the 
most important disputes involved loggers and 
pulpwood cutters in the northern parts of 
Ontario and Quebec, On the other hand, the 
number of disputes in January and the num- 
ber of workers involved considerably exceeded 
the figures for December but most of these 
disputes involved relatively small numbers of 
workers for short periods only. In fifteen of 
the twenty-two disputes in progress during 
January, increases in wages were among the 
objects and of these ten terminated during the 
month, six in favour of workers, three in 
favour of employers, and one in a compromise. 
In January last year the numbers of disputes 
and of workers involved were very small so 
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that the figures for January, 1934, in compari- 
son show very great increases. There were 
in existence during the month twenty-two 
disputes, involving 6,030 workers, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 47,944 working days, as 
compared with sixteen disputes, involving 
3,902 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
55,477 working days in December, In Janu- 
ary, 1933, there were on record eight disputes, 
involving 598 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 6,250 working days, At the end of the 
month there were on record eight disputes 
involving upward of 900 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
‘outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected, but which had not been called 
off by the union. 

The latest available statistics reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions are given in the table on 
page 93. The index of the physical volume 
of business, based upon forty-five factors, was 
shghtly higher in December, 1933, following 
the moderate decline of the two preceding 
months from the high point of the year 
reached in September. The level of this index 
in December, 1933, was 19 per cent above that 
of December, 1932. Of the chief components 
of the index mineral production and manu- 
facturing were higher in December as com- 
pared with November, while construction, 
electric power output and distribution were 
lower. As compared with a year ago, however, 
all these factors were higher, the increase 
being most pronounced in manufacturing and 
electric power output. The figures available 
for January, 1934, show a continuation of the 
advance in wholesale prices, while employment 
was seasonally lower. Car loadings showed 
substantial improvement over the preceding 
month and over January of last year. Con- 
tracts awarded were lower than in December 
but higher than in January, 1933. 


Karly in January the retire- 


W.M. Dickson ment was announced of Mr. 


succeeds H. H. Ward as Deputy 
H.H. Ward as Minister of Labour, on ac- 
Deputy count of ill-health, after 
Minister serving in that capacity 
of Labour since 1923. 

Mr. William M. Dickson, 
B.A., was appointed to this position in 


Mr. Ward, effective from 
January 1. Mr. Dickson had served since 
1930 as private secretary to the Hon. 
Senator G. D. Robertson during his term 
of office as Minister of Labour, and to the 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, the present Minister of 
Labour. Mr. Dickson entered the public ser- 
vice on February 1, 1914, as Private Secretary 
to the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, then Soli- 


succession to 


Frpsruary, 1934 


citor General. He served in a like capacity 
with Hon. Hugh Guthrie and later with Hon. 
D. D. MacKenzie and Hon. E. J. McMurray 
during their tenure of office as Solicitor 
General; also with Right Hon. R. B. Bennett 
and Hon. E. L. Patenaude, while they held 
the office of Minister of Justice. Following 
Hon. E. J. McMurray’s resignation Mr. Dick- 
son, from 1925 to 1930, was attached to the 
Clemency Branch of the Department of Justice 
as Assistant to the Chief of the Remission 
Branch. 

The House of Commons, on 
February 2, agreed to the 
following motion, proposed 
by the Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett: 
“That a select special com- 
mittee of eleven members of the House be 
appointed to inquire into and investigate the 
causes of the large spread between the prices 
received for commodities by the producer 
thereof, and the price paid by the consumers 
therefor; the system of distribution in Can- 
ada of farm and other natural products, as 
well as manufactured products, and, without 
restricting the generality of the foregoing, more 
particularly to inquire into and investigate,— 

“(a) The effect of mass buying by depart- 
ment and chain store organizations upon the 
regular retail trade of the country, as well as 
upon the business of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers; 

“(b) The labour conditions prevailing in in- 
dustries supplying the requirements of such 
department and chain store organizations, and 
the extent, if any, to which existing conditions 
have been brought about by the purchasing 
practices of such organizations, and the effect 
thereof upon the standard of living amongst 
those employed in such industries and or- 
ganizations; 

“(c) The relation between the flour milling 
industry and the bakeries of the country, and 
the effect of such relations upon the baking 
industry of Canada; 

“(d) The methods and system prevailing in 
the marketing of live stock and animal pro- 
ducts for domestic consumption and export. 
and the extent to which the present system 
affords or restricts opportunity for fair returns 
to producers. 

“That the committee shall have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, and the 
further power to request the appointment of a 
commission or commissioners under the In- 
quiries Act, to secure evidence to be presented 
to the committee by such commission or com- 
missioners. 

“That the committee shall report to the 
House from time to time its findings, together 


Investigation 
of marketing, 
chain stores, 
etc., in Canada 


Frsruaky, 1934 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1934 1933 1933 1932 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 79 , 509, 522 86,991,972 104, 637,964 56,441,595 72,069, 839 84,390,471 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMPLION: er. sane ese ee $ 32,391,424 35,367,000 43,711,559 24,441,133 28,961, 212 37,769, 047 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 46,652,017 50, 928, 856 60,384, 590 31,561, 813 42,615,796 45,944,520 
Customs duty collected........ GS Plat AEE. 5, 985, 802 6, 688, 215 4,723,482 5,918, 903 7,040, 648 
Bank debits to individual 
accommts:...aagh <2 cokes Ce Sees en er 2,491,921,510}] 2,837,469,5621| 1,968,875,631] 2,084,605, 132) 2,466,314, 238 
Bank notes in circulation....... SALA er ene 132, 058, 957 128, 189, 306 116, 868, 992 127,074, 824 125,047,564 
Bank deposits, savings......... SHS oo HP 1,356,916, 826} 1,358, 189,789]| 1,382,874,932! 1,377,520, 115) 1,378,663, 124 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $. |...........--- 898,159,673 884,378,313 945, 740,389 964, 023, 809 998, 934, 028 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks... 29h... +.eeoeae. 81°6 $75-3 T76-8 52-9 152-2 53-4 
Preferred: SEOCKB o3.oisc0 mexMee cuyd sree 64-1 60-2 59-1 49-6 50-2 52-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 97-2 98-5 97-3 99-2 102-7 102-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

FAUITND SOOT: ae oga Ahe, of casSte sx eucsebans 0'03s 70-6 69-0 68-7 63-9 64-0 64-8 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- : 

Sth: eyennirt IRI) tees 15-95 15-83 15-72 15-89 16-01 16-10 

Business; alures, MU DOME: eba sone S | poe ieye a evcactde wusticstania eitoe aye 0 155 216 196 229 
Basinesstaituros liabilities’, eer loccsc cece coe c| ars c fe ses sees 1,939, 833 4,049, 929 7,836,377 4342, (bt 
(?) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 88-6 91-8 91-3 78-5 83-2 84-7 
(%) 4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 21-0 20-4 19-8 25-5 22-8 22-0 
j Goavebragiateie Soe eee ees eee Bere Grae at ate aoe 781 1,096 706 938 1,258 
Railway— i 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

CRSA NS eR ee cars 156, 697 143,472 181, 682 123,795 131,332 175,767 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ TB G 255 Tiles ete. os. 13, 287,651 Ooi | Cnet ide 5 eae eee 13,039,473 
Operating expenses....... One MR hoe Noahs iad ace Wav el eye 0 10, 112, 023 10, 008, 297 10,588,958 10, 686,323 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ Ss: here areeie lesa 9,912,738 10,389, 925 7,675, 650 9,701,199 10, 730, 8382 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all : 
HineSeegyy oe kh. aA eee Siar | See fot as 6, 666,346 6,804, 113 7,352, 288 7,390, 450 7,406,540 
Steam railways, freight in 
POH CSHNENe A MELL Tair. cette] IER note enaa| aatetttton 8 oak 2,010,896, 664|| 1,387,532,381] 1,740,345, 486] 2,181, 191,509 
Buildingspermits. 25s... seis ae $ luli. Fee. ae 1,975, 855 1,609,874 1,163,878 1,569, 255 2,505, 309 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 6, 702, 906 8, 207, 600 10, 637, 200 3,362, 400 4,190, 100 10, 170,400 
Mineral Production— : 
Richi Orn ey ee his aehe detcks ok Ree tons 30,677 38,612 29,59: 29, 206 27,031 14,149 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 60, 787 49,557 43, 099 40,766 30, 755 37, 088 
HEEro-allOvisnes sae ae meg ee tons 1,814 2,228 7,583 1,217 1,090 1,544 

Gale. see cca ee. bias OTIS Po kis shes « AERTS 1, 299, 261 1,339,678 1, 028, 248 1,160,355 1, 253,947 
Crude petroleum imports....... RAN Mie cet nace ae tak 64,970, 000 91,760, 000 35,090, 000 32,810, 006 51,710, 000 
Uber MIM pOrts toa... cee es co USSe easter ea eae 3,972, 006 4,892, 000 2, 663, 000 2,109, 000 3,568, 000 
Cottoummponrte tant. shee Hsia: eva). LEE 19, 803, 000 19, 058, 000 8, 765, 000 13,819, 000 15,376, 000 
Wool, raw imports... ..:. 6.52. .0. LISS Re ae ee 1,877, 000 1,896, 000 919, 000 1, 283, 000 1,070,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

BE. EN om RUE IRES Ph 2 BEBE LS CviChl Reeresee: ete ace & 123 , 034, 488 183,571, 505 49,125, 057 80,490, 623 99,827,808 
loun producvion. 10. h a... ian e Saeee wo a 967, 284 1,827,340 859,107 1,009, 799 1,942, 844 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... Hoss ee eee fe eee 56, 968.394 139, 000, 893 27,303, 000 61,345, 000 122,457, 000 
Footwear production........... DANS Eases Lea: 944,816 1 Svd.20o 921, 898 978, 064 1,361,334 
Output of central electric stations 2 

Gailyeaverage #2 s,s chess. 1 tga OA | tS AT ea ey 55, 093, 000 56, 751, 00G 45,053 , 000 46, 231, 000 48,274,000 
Bales of insurance............... A Pe aCe NAR SO PROEEL 37, 028, 000 33, 896, 000 29,171, 000 33, 249, 000 33,739, 000 
INGwSDDINte ) een ete at we CONS Meee ae ec 175,300 193, 720 140,540 138, 680 161,330 
Automobiles) passenger... see. alae ose ecles oe 2, Vid 1,503 2,921 1,561 1,669 
Index of Physical Volume oi 

WAISRINOSS eee ek tate ote | aka = aru c es - 86°: 85-5 68-1 72-6 75-8 
INDUSTRIAL ROD UCTION «nsession ee saclteet ees 85-1 83-9 62-2 67-7 71-8 

Mineral production .arkst cur. « mata. acer mete eee 102-2 99-2 80-5 90-5 86-4 

MANIAC tUII NO wide cs score vies Magee ea na ew soe © 88-6 86-2 62-2 70-2 72-3 

Wonstraewson. «yee tae lie Bee ee. ee 32°8 37-3 25-2 19-5 39-4 

EoCtrigenow ere Leen. «wras.o eebades vs (Hse. dH AeLE 156-5 158-1 131-6 131-3 134-4 
J OF ITO CIN, Gags, Be OSI ae heal gm ooane eescig om 89-3 89-9 84-3 86-1 86-9 

rade, cmployment.skaca ames ees « [as detector. 115-9 112-8 111-5 113-4 111-6 

CATO ACIS ere ear he wutec «tera user,» | Heels 6 abyss or) 60-4 62-9 56-1 58-4 60-1 

Thea yOCOTe esis kOe re IN = fore hc OR Me a ee 67-8 77-4 52-4 59-8 70:6 

REID Ors Meters a Ae ata cxcbad let to[ Onl Gitae Se npeoe 53-5 58-3 56:6 47-5 47-3 





() Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. : 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figires for end of previous month. 


(8) Figures for four weeks ending January 27, 1934, and corres 
(8) Sigar orodiction given in periods of four week s ending D 


and December 8, 1932. 
t+ Revised. 

















(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


ponding previous periods. 
ecember 31, December 2 and January 28, 1933; December 31 
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with recommendations of such measures as in 
the opinion of the committee may be con- 
sidered necessary to secure as far as possible, 
fair and just practices in the distribution and 
marketing systems of Canada, with fair and 
just returns to producers, employees, and em- 
ployers, not inconsistent with the rights of 
consumers.” 


The following motion, 
House of proposed by Mr. A. A. 
Commons Heaps (Winnipeg North), 


on February 5, was ac- 
cepted by the government 
and agreed to by the 
House. of Commons: 

“Whereas, there still exists in Canada an 
acute unemployment problem, and 

“Whereas, it is desirable that as many as 
possible of these unemployed should be ab- 
sorbed into the industrial life of the nation; 

“Therefore be it resolved, that, in the opinion 
of this House, the government should take into 
immediate consideration the necessity of re- 
ducing the hours of labour of those engaged 
in industry, and also increase the purchasing 
power of the masses of our people in order 
that they may absorb the goods produced, 
thereby creating a more equitable distribution 
of our wealth production.” 

Mr. Heaps, in introducing the motion, laid 
stress on the necessity for increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the Canadian people as a 
means of increasing the consumption of goods 
produced, suggesting that shorter hours would 
tend to readjust the economic situation and to 
bring about a solution of the problem of un- 
employment. Speeches on the motion were 
made by Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver 
South), Mr. Humphrey Mitchell (East Hamil- 
ton), Mr. Wilfred Hanbury (Vancouver-Bur- 
rard), Mr. Fernand Fafard (L’Islet), Mr. J. 
H. Stitt (Selkirk), Mr. J. A. Barrette (Berthier- 
Maskinonge), the Hon. Peter Heenan (Kenora- 
Rainy River). 

The Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice, 
in accepting the motion on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, referred to the investigation to be 
undertaken by a committee of the House, as 
described in the preceding note. “By the 
terms of that reference,” he said, “the com- 
mittee is empowered to inquire particularly in 
regard to the ‘labour conditions prevailing in 
industries supplying the requirements of such 
department and chain store organizations and 
the extent, if any, to which existing conditions 
have been brought about by the purchasing 
practices of such organizations, and the effect 
thereof upon the standard of living amongst 
those employed in such industries and organ- 
izations.” J fancy that under that this clause 
of the reference there will be a very full 
opportunity afforded the committee to cover 
all the ground which would be covered by an 
investigation under the motion now before 


resolution on 
shorter hours, 
etc. 


the House. Meantime I can assure the hon. 
member for North Winnipeg that the govern- 
ment will give serious and immediate con- 
sideration to his proposal as set out in the. 
present motion. At the same time I can 
assure him again that for many months the 
government have been giving consideration to 
this problem, and if we have not found a 
complete solution to it it is not because we 


have not endeavoured to do so. The gov- 
ernment will accept this motion.” 

The 18th International 
Postponement Labour Conference will 
of 18th open at Geneva on June 4 
International instead of May 11 as 
Labour previously announced The 
Conference Agenda of the Conference, 


as already stated in the 
Lasour Gazette (November, 1933, page 1058) 
comprises the following items: (1) Reduction 
of hours of work—second discussion; (2) Un- 
employment insurance and various forms of 
relief for the unemployed—second discussion ; 
(3) Methods of providing rest and alternation 
of shifts in automatic sheet-glass works— 
second discussion; (4) Employment of women 
on underground work in mines of all kinds— 
first discussion; (5) Partial revision of the 
Convention concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases—first or second 
discussion; (6) Revision of the 1919 Con- 
vention concerning the employment of women 
during the night. 


A Load Line Convention 


Load Line between Canada and the 
Convention United States was signed 
between at Washington on December 


9, 1983, declaring certain 
waters on the Pacific Coast 
of North America to be 
“sheltered waters” of the nature contemplated 
in Article 2, Section 2 of the International 
Load Line Convention, 1930 and exempting 
from its provisions vessels of the United 
States and Canada, when engaged on inter- 
national voyages originating on, wholly con- 
fined to, and terminating on these waters. 
(The provisions of the Safety of Life at Sea 
and Load Line Conventions Act, passed by 
the Dominion Parliament in 1931, were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrz, September, 1931, 
page 981; and an order in Council making 
certain exemptions from the provision of the 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
which requires that ships are to be fitted with 
radio telegraph installation, were noted in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, November, 1933, page 
1080.) The waters which are now declared 
to be “sheltered waters” include Puget Sound, 
the waters lying between Vancouver Island 
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and the Mainland and east of a line from a 
point one nautical mile west of Port Angeles, 
Washington, to Race Rocks on Vancouver 
Island, and continuing north to Alaska as 
described in the Convention. 


In his report to the 
Seamen Joint Maritime Commission, 
seriously which met at Paris, in 
affected by December, the Director of 
world the International Labour 
depression Office dealt with the world 


depression in the shipping 
trade. The depression in the shipping trade, 
he stated, had begun before the general econ- 
omic depression had brought about a collapse 
in international trade. It originated in the 
extraordinary and over-rapid increase in the 
world merchant fleet and more particularly in 
its carrying capacity, which, in 1929, was esti- 
mated to be one and three-quarter times the 
pre-war figures. Then came the reduction in 
the volume of world trade, which fell by about 
26-27 per cent in three years, increasing the 
disproportion between available tonnage and 
cargoes for transport. The tremendous falling 
off in the volume of trade and in freight rates 
had endangered the existence of many shipping 
firms, Mr. Butler continued. There was no 
need to add that the fact of ships being so 
often run at a loss is at the root of the stag- 
nation in the shipbuilding industry and in 
other branches of industry and trade closely 
dependent on the mercantile marine. In view 
of these difficulties various measures have 
been suggested or tried by the shipping in- 
dustry. Efforts have been made to reduce 
working expenses, to bring about amalgama- 
tions or arrive at agreements, to reduce ex- 
cess tonnage, to lay up ships and to scrap a 
portion of the existing fleet of merchant ves- 
sels. These proposals have been partially ap- 
plied in the national field, but the absence of 
international agreement in regard to any of 
them has severely limited the results achieved. 


In the meantime, the depression in the 
merchant marine in every country has 
produced very serious consequences for sea- 
farers. The most serious is widespread and 
prolonged unemployment, (In Canada be- 
tween June, 1930 and June, 1931, 382-9 per 
cent of seamen had lost time, and the average 
duration of the time lost by these persons 
was about 25 weeks each.) 

The report of the Director emphasized that 
the fact that so many ships are laid up was 
not the only difficulty with which the maritime 
labour market has to contend. Among other 
factors which aggravate the situation are the 
intermittent nature of employment at sea 
and the technical changes and advances of 
recent years. 


An Unemployment Insur- 
ance bill has been intro- 
duced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Robert 
F. Wagner (New York) and 
in the House of Represent- 
atives by Congressman David J. Lewis (Mary- 
land). It proposes to levy a federal tax of 
2 per cent on employers of five workers or 
over, agriculture being excepted. In any State 
in which an unemployment insurance plan 
already exists the contribution paid by an 
employer to such a plan will be deducted 
from the amount levied under the terms of 
the bill. Latitude is given the States in the 
kind of systems that may be set up, but they 
must meet certain minimum requirements. 
Payments to workers must be at least $7 a 
week and must continue for at least 10 weeks 
in any year. States may establish state-wide 
funds, industry pools or individual company 
reserves, and funds may be raised by assess- 
ments against employers, or workers, or both, 
and the States themselves may contribute if 
they choose. Regardless of the system 
adopted, however, it must be supervised or 
administered by the States, private Insurance 
companies being banned. 

Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins, refer- 
ring to the bill, said recently: “The States 
themselves can decide whether to have joint 
contributions from employees and employers 
or only those from employers, what employ- 
ments are to be covered, who is eligible for 
benefits, and what, above an absolute mini- 
mum, the benefit rates shall be. We must 
realize the necessity of setting up unemploy- 
ment reserves in the several States, so that in 
future they may take the place of the bread- 
line or other charities as a systematic, honour- 
able method of tiding over a slump period 
for those who want work, and lack it.” 


Unemployment 
insurance bill 
before United 
States Congress. 


Quarterly tables showing 
World the extent of unemploy- 
employment ment in various countries 
situation are published from time to 
continues time in Industrial and 
to improve Labour Information, the 


weekly publication of the 
International Labour Organization. The last 
available figures show that the improvement 
noted in the last report (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1933, page 756) was continued during 
the latter part of 1933. For the third con- 
secutive quarter, it is possible to observe an 
improvement in the situation, and this is on 
the whole rather more marked than in the 
preceding quarter. A comparison of the pre- 
sent situation with that of a year ago, which 
eliminates seasonal movements, indicates that 
there has been a diminution of recorded un- 
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employment in Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, Danzig, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Rumania, Saar Territory, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. In most cases the diminution 
has been considerable, but in some cases, 
such as the Netherlands and Yugoslavia, it is 
small. In a number of countries for which an 
index of employment is available, it confirms 
the improvement shown by the figures of 
unemployment. In the United States, for in- 
stance, the increased employment is very 
marked. The index of employment has also 
risen in Great Britain, Canada, Japan and 
Italy. On the other hand, unemployment has 
increased in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, Palestine and Poland. 


If the figures are compared, not with those 
of a year previously, but with those of the 
previous three months, any changes noted 
may be attributed partly to seasonal causes ; 
some increased unemployment might have 
been anticipated at any rate in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. In fact, however, there has 
been a decrease in most countries, including 
some of those in which unemployment has 
increased as compared with the previous year. 
This is the case in Czechoslovakia, New Zea- 
land, Palestine and Poland. 


The report points out that the statistics 
are compiled on such a variety of bases in the 
different countries that any international com- 
parison of the figures or percentages is 
hazardous, if not altogether impossible. The 
real value of the tables is to show the changes 
in unemployment and employment which 
have taken place during a stated period of 
time in each country, and the trend of the 
fluctuations is the only thing that can give 
rise to any international comparison. 


In the outline of the report 


Transportation by the Ontario Department 
problems in of Labour on wages and 
Canada hours in the automotive 

transport industry, which 


appears on another page of this issue, reference 
is made to the Dominion-Provincial confer- 
ence on transportation problems, held at 
Ottawa in December, the Hon. R. J. Manion, 
Minister of Railways and Canals presiding. 
At that conference the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 


“This conference is of opinion that schedules 
of rates and charges of common carriers should 
be published, subject to such legislation as 
may be enacted in each province. 


“The conference agrees that, within the 
schedules of rates as published common 
carriers of freight shall accept and carry what 


is offered to them, without undue dis- 
crimination between customers, 

“This conference endorses the principle that 
common carriers of persons and property shall 
be suitably insured. 

“The conference agrees that common carrier 
operators shall keep accounts and shall render 
returns to appropriate public authority as and 
when required. 

“The conference recommends that legislation 
be enacted limiting the mileage of hours of 
labour of operators of passenger vehicles. 

“The conference agrees that, in the interests 
of public safety, a standard of fitness should 
be required of all public vehicles used in the 
transportation of passengers. 

“This conference agrees that operators of 
public passenger vehicles should require a 
medical certificate. 


“This conference is of opinion that a 
licence should only be granted to common 
carriers of passengers and freight where it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of the licensing 
authority that the service proposed to be 
rendered is in the public interest.” 


The organization of a co- 
operative bus service at 
Rossland, B.C. in 1932 was 
noted in the Lazsour 
GazettE, July, 1932, page 
743. The smelter at Trail, 
seven miles distant from 
Rossland, employs over 3,000 men, about 400 
residing at Rossland. The co-operative ser- 
vice was started to provide these men with 
their own transportation system. The subse- 
quent history of this enterprise is told in the 
Canadian Co-operator, December, 1933. 


“It became necessary in a very short time, 
to increase the equipment to carry the con- 
stantly increasing number of members. With 
no capital, at the commencement in May, 1932, 
other than the $5 membership fee, and with 
one passenger car purchased on instalment 
terms, the society grew so fast that a second 
car was needed the following month. One 
fact discovered very early was that due to the 
guaranteed income it was possible to set the 
passenger rates twenty-five per cent less than 
those prevailing, and still have ample revenue 
to pay all operating costs and completely to 
retire out of the net revenue the capital cost 
of each transportation unit in one year. The 
next step of the co-operative tranporstation 
society, which, it should be said, is incor- 
porated under the Co-operative Associations 
Act, (B.C.), was to build its own garage and 
to instal a service pump. When that was 
done, the Society grew faster than ever. To- 
day, eighteen months after inauguration, it 
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has ten cars in the service, the garage has 
been reconstructed, and enlarged, and a work- 
shop equipped. The society now employs its 
own mechanic to service its own cars. It 
handles seventy-five per cent of the workmen 
needing transportation. The capital outlay 
invested was less than $1,000, but at the end 
of the first ten months’ of operation, accord- 
ing to the financial statement for that period, 
notwithstanding the fact that the service rates 
were one-quarter less than those previously 
prevailing, the Society had surplus assets of 
nearly $6,000 created from revenue made 
during that time.” 


The same issue of the 
Self-help Canadian (Co-operator, 
organization gives particulars of the 
at New | “Common Good Co-opera- 
Westminster, tive Association,” the form- 
B.C. ation of which at Burn- 


aby last year was noted in 
the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1933, page 366. 
The society was later incorporated under the 
provincial Co-operative Associations Act, 
with headquarters in Vancouver, and applica- 
tion has been made for its admission to 
membership of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada. Writing to the general secretary of 
the Co-operative Union on August 15, 1932, 
the President, D. G. Macdonald, explained 
that the society is a combination of the 
usual trading and manufacturing co-opera- 
tive, but based upon the pooling system of 
districts and locals. Returns are made to 
members entirely in “labour hours” and on 
an equal basis. Mr. Macdonald gave the 
following explanation of developments up to 
that date: 

“Our activities started with the cutting of 
fuel in a very small way which has developed 
into quite an extensive operation. We have 
secured a donkey engine and a steam saw, 
which is being used on our largest operation. 
We have also several smaller hand opera- 
tions. Gardening was next undertaken with 
a view to supplying vegetables for our mem- 
bers. We have been able to put in 25 acres 
this year. The ladies next entered the field 
with quilting bees, and now they are making 
socks, both by hand and machinery. We 
have also made a small beginning in mush- 
room culture; soap manufacture; we are 
starting off on cheese-making soon; a chicken 
farm is being prepared. For chicken houses 
we secured the right to demolish some con- 
demned houses; the timber from this is 
being used. We also have land for a hog 


ranch, but so far have made little progress 
on it. We are now corresponding with. the 
Fruit Growers Association, with a view to 
securing surplus fruits. 

“As a result of our productive efforts 
there has developed a need for distribution. 
We are following the plan that each local 
must assume the responsibility for the start- 
ing of a store. This must be done in 
consultation with the District Advisory Board 
and later receive the approval of the 
Directors. The general supervision is under 
a supervisor of distribution who is responsible 
to the Board. So far we have opened in 
a very small way four such distributing 
centres. We have now twenty locals and it 
is expected that it will be necessary to have 
not less than ten centres to fill requirements.” 

The Co-operator notes that “the structure 
of the organization contemplates operation 
over an extensive area. Provision for effective 
democratic control is made in the rules. 
Locals elect one representative or delegate 
to annual and other general meetings of the 
organization for each twenty-five members 
in good standing. They constitute the 
general meetings. The Board consists of at 
least five directors, one representing each 
district. The local meeting nominates its 
director, and the general meeting ratifies the 
election. The principle of one member one 
vote prevails, both at local meetings of 
members and the general meetings of the 
organization.” 


The’ City ~ Council of 
Brantford, Ontario, passed 
a bylaw on January 15, 
providing a tariff of maxi- 
mum and minimum prices 
which all persons are to 
be required to observe as a condition of 
obtaining a licence to carry on business in 
the city as dry cleaners and pressers. The 
bylaw states that it had been brought to the 
attention of the Council that “persons en- 
gaged in this business outside of Brantford 
have recently been soliciting business at prices 
far below the cost at which work can be 
done, to the detriment and loss of citizens 
of the City of Brantford.” 

The Brantford Board of Health recently 
adopted a resolution petitioning the Dominion 
and Provincial Ministers of Agriculture “to 
make provision for the zoning of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and to establish within these 
zones a minimum price which shall be paid 
to the producers of milk used for domestic 
purposes.” 


Price fixing 

bylaw passed 
by Brantford 
City Council 
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Consumers’ Councils are 
Consumers’ to be organized in the 
councils to be United States under the 
formed in supervision of the Bureau 
United States of Economic Education, 


which in turn is an agency 
of the National Emergency Council. Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas, of Chicago, is to be 
the head of the Bureau. Each Council will 
consist of from five to seven or more mem- 
bers, who will serve without pay and will 
represent both urban and rural consumers. 
The five principal functions of the councils 
will be as follows: (1) To act as agencies 
for the consideration of consumers’ com- 
plaints against undue price rises; (2) to 
serve as channels for the dissemination of 
accurate information concerning the N.R.A. 
and its effects on consumers; (3) to act as 
an agency through which consumers may 
become articulate on questions of national 
economic recovery; (4) to aid in the develop- 
ment of a more economical and efficient dis- 
tribution of goods to consumers; (5) to co- 
operate with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration to speed re-employment by the 
development of sound civic works projects. 


Hach Consumers’ Council will be composed 
as follows:—(1) A county agent in a rural 
county, or some one designated by him; (2) 
a member of a women’s club or organization, 
who is actively interested in the needs of 
the consumer; (3) a woman trained, if 
possible, in home economics, or the eco- 
nomics of consumption. Where available, 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Home 
Wconomics will be chosen; (4) a representa- 
tive of labour, preferably an active manual 
worker, rather than a labour organization 
official; (5) a woman consumer, either rural 
or otherwise, who is a practising housewife 
in a family of moderate means or less; (6) 
a “dirt” farmer; (7) a person active in some 
existing association of consumers, such as a 
consumer co-operative, or a consumer credit 
union. 


The Full Arbitration Court 
of Australia recently dis- 
missed an application re- 
garding the working hours 
of railwaymen. (Notes on 
the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, March, 
1929, page 265; June, 1929, page 582, etc.). 
In addition to the main issue, which involved 
the question of federal and state jurisdiction, 
the railwaymen’s representatives also advanced 


Australian 
Arbitration 
Court deals 
with problem 
of shorter 
hours 


a plea for a reduction of hours of work in 
general. The Court pointed out the great 
difficulty and danger of action in the direction 
of shorter hours of work by one country 
alone, and also the enormous obstacles to in- 
ternational co-operation. Hitherto the shorten- 
ing of working hours had been urged in the 
Court and treated as a means of lessening 
the hardship of wage earners and not for 
economic reasons. The judges thought that 
it would in future be possible and desirable 
to reduce working hours for this humane pur- 
pose, and that Australia should further this 
amelioration so far as it could be done with 
reasonable economic safety. But the limits 
of that safety were narrowly fixed by (1) 
Australia’s dependence upon exports. of 
primary products, and (2) the aim to preserve 
a reasonably high standard of living. They 
felt it was their duty, in any case which came 
before them in which shortening of hours was 
an issue, to weigh against the proposed lessen- 
ing of the wage earners’ toil.any probable con- 
sequential economic detriment that might be 
caused, not only to them but also to the 
whole community. 


The government of Western Australia re- 
cently decided to introduce the 44-hour week 
in Government employment at the end of 
October, 1933, wages remaining the same as 
they had been for the 48-hour week. 


The New South Wales. Industrial Arbi- 
tration (Kight Hours) Further Amendment 
Act of 1930, according to which short time is 
allowed in the case of Government employees 
only for the purpose of facilitating the reten- 
tion in employment of all the employees of 
the Government, or a larger number of them 
than could or would otherwise have been re- 
tained in employment, has been extended by 
Proclamation for a further period of a year 
as from June 16, 1933. 


Under the Small Farms 
(Relief of Unemployment) 
Act, passed by the New 
Zealand Parliament at the 
session of 1932-33, a Board 
was established to place 
approved applicants on small holdings. At 
the session which commenced last September 
it was reported that steady progress had been 
maintained under the Act in placing new 
settlers on Crown lands and in making new 
areas available for settlement, although the 
Board had found some difficulty in acquiring 
sufficient land suitable for immediate settle- 
ment. The method adopted by the Board 
for its development work consists in the 
establishment of camps for the men whom it 
has previously recruited through the nearest 


Settlement of 
unemployed on 
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employment bureau. When the land has been 
made suitable for settlement, the future 
holders are selected from those who have 
proved their ability during the development 
operations. An important branch of the 
Board’s work consists in cleaning up properties 
where the holdings are too large and have 
deteriorated, and in arranging with the settlers 
concerned for the surrender of portions of 
their holdings in return for the development 
work carried out. 

Difficulty was experienced in acquiring by 
voluntary agreement sufficient land suitable 
for settlement, and if it is found that the 
present system of voluntary acquisition has 
failed to secure an adequate area, the ques- 
tion of invoking the compulsory clauses of the 
Act is to be given serious consideration. 


A life table for Canada pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
shows the following facts 
when compared with the 
corresponding table for the 
United States (Statistical Bulletin, November, 
1933) :— 

“The Canadian lives longer, on an average, 
than the white resident of the United States, 
if we omit the Province of Quebec from the 
reckoning. His expectation of life at birth 
is 60-74 years, as compared with 59-31 for 
the white male in the United States. For 
females the figures are 63-23 and 62-83 re- 
spectively. Even if we include the Province 
of Quebec, which is somewhat less favourably 
situated as to mortality than the rest of 
Canada, it is still true from age one on, for 
males, and from age two on, for females, that 
the Canadian has a better expectation of life 
than the individual in our white population. 
The Province of Quebec has a less favour- 
able record than the rest of Canada. Yet 
even so, among males in Quebec, the ex- 
pectation of life exceeds that of white males 
in the United States over almost the whole 
range of life, namely, from age two to age 
eighty-two. Among females, the advantage of 
Quebec is restricted to ages forty-two to 
seventy-nine. 

“A very striking feature brought out by the 
recently computed life table is that in Quebec, 
contrary to the usual situation in most civi- 
lized countries, males have a better expec- 
tation of life than females from ages one to 
twenty-eight. 

“Infant mortality in the United States is 
distinctly more favourable than in Canada. 
The probability of dying within the first year 
of life is only two-thirds as great among 
white infants in the United States as in 
Canada as a whole, and less than one-half as 
high as in Quebec.” 


Comparison 

of life tables 
for Canada and 
United States 


Reference was made in a note on page 46 
of the last issue to a ballot held by the em- 
ployees of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company on the question of the continuance 
of the “Rockefeller employee representation 
plan,” which had been in existence for the 
past eighteen years. This ballot, which was 
taken by the employees in the coal mining 
department of the Company resulted in the 
decision to handle wages and hours through 
the United Mine Workers of America rather 
than through the representation plan, the 
vote being 877 for the Union and 273 for the 
plan. It should be noted that this vote does 
not abolish the representation plan for other 
purposes, and that it does not affect the plan 
in the steel mills of the company, 





The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan 
held public meetings commencing on Janu- 
ary 29 at Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, 
for the purpose of hearing the suggestions of 
employers and workers in regard tto the work- 
ing of the Act. The members of the Board 
are as follows:—Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., 
Moose Jaw, chairman; Mrs. Ethel M. Hender- 
son, Moose Jaw, and W. Ralph Haseltine, 
Regina, representing employees; Miss Bertha 
M. Walker, Regina and Mr. Stanley Edwards, 
Saskatoon, representing employers of labour. 





Legislative Program in Ontario 


The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Ontario Legislature on January 31 
contained the following paragraphs: “It has 
been arranged ‘to continue for the present year 
the payments by the Dominion and the 
Province for the relief of unemployment. 
Those funds will be employed largely in pro- 
viding work in order that the distribution of 
direct relief may be gradually curtailed. 

“Living conditions of men engaged in lum- 
bering operations and boarding in camps in 
the North Country are such as to call for 
official investigation and supervision from 
time to time. It is hoped that proper guid- 
ance will serve to prevent the recurrence of 
disputes and strikes, and avoid the loss and 
inconvenience entailed upon all concerned. 

“The measures to be submitted during the 
Session are bills to extend the Mortgagors 
and Purchasers Relief Act for another year; 
respecting lumbering operations and living con- 
ditions in camps; respecting Bus and Truck 
Transportation; to provide for provincial con- 
trol of the distribution of milk; concerning 
the inspection and grading of agricultural 
products, and for various other purposes.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


‘THE Department of Labour has been ad- 

vised that agreements have been reached 
between the two Canadian commercial tele- 
graph companies and their employees, ap- 
proximately twenty-three hundred in all, 
which dispose of three applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, two received from the Canadian 
National Telegraphs relating to (1) a dispute 
with its telegraphers, clerks and installers, and 
(2) a dispute with its climbers, groundmen 
and cooks, employed on telegraph construc- 
tion and maintenance gangs; and one applica- 
tion received from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way with reference to a dispute with its com- 
mercial telegraphers and clerks (Lasour Caz- 
ETTE, January, 1934, page 8). The employees 
in each instance are members of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union of America. The 
agreements provide for a 15 per cent wages 
deduction (that is 5 per cent in addition to 
the 10 per cent deduction already in effect) 
from March 16, 1934, to October 31, 1934, in- 
clusive, with certain important modifications 
in the deduction for the lower paid classes. 
Effective November 1, 1934, 10 per cent only 
shall be deducted from the pay cheques unless 
either party after September 1, 1934, serves 
thirty days’ notice of a desire to change such 
percentage. The above agreements are the re- 
sult of a conference between officials of the 
telegraph companies and representatives of the 
employees, held in the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labour on Friday, February 2, 1934, 
at which the Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Chief Conciliation Officer assisted. 

The Department of Labour was_ notified 
during January that the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a wages dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its 
clerks, freight handlers and station employees, 
and subsidiary groups, (Lasour Gazerrs, No- 
vember, 1933, page 1066) had been accepted 
by both the company and employees and that 
an agreement had been concluded effective 
November 16, 1933. 

An amicable settlement was also reached 
during January in the case of the wages dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Railways 
and its clerks, freight handlers, etc. As stated 
in the January issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
(page 8), the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which dealt with this matter re- 
commended in its majority report that, 
effective for one year from December 1518933; 
a deduction of 15 per cent should be made 
from the basic schedule rates of pay of the 
employees concerned (ie., 5 per cent deduc- 
tion in addition to the 10 per cent deduction 


already in operation), with the proviso that 
such deduction should not apply to the com- 
pensation of any employee now receiving $85 
or less per month, or operate to reduce below 
that amount the compensation of any em- 
ployee now receiving $85 or more per month. 
On December 7 the Department was advised 
by the railway management that it was un- 
able to accept the exemptions contained in the 
board’s recommendations and that, tentatively, 
pending negotiations with the employees, the 
railway would apply from December 1 a 
further 5 per cent deduction from each em- 
ployee’s pay cheque. Direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties followed and on January 
24 an agreement was reached providing for 
a 5 per cent deduction in addition to the 10 
per cent deduction from basic wage rates al- 
ready in effect, with exemption from this addi- 
tional deduction in the case of monthly rated 
clerical employees who, through deduction 
and demotion, have suffered a loss of 25 per 
cent or more and whose present pay is less 
than $85 per month; also exemption in the 
case of those staffs in the mechanical and 
stores departments whose bulletined working 
time is less than forty hours per week. The 
15 per cent deduction from basic wage rates, 
with the exceptions above noted, is made 
effective from December 1, 1933, to November 
30, 1934. Beginning December 1, 1934, 10 
per cent shall continue to be deducted pro- 
vided that either party may, after September 
30, 1934, serve thirty days’ notice of a desire 
to change such percentage. 

The dispute between the British Columbia 
Hlectric Railway Company and its employees, 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, Divisions Nos. 101 (Vancouver), 134 
(New Westminster) and 109 (Victoria), which 
had been the subject of reference to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (the report 
of this Board was given in January issue of 
the Lasour GazETTE, page 9), was terminated 
on January 15 as a result of direct negotia- 
tions between the parties concerned. The 
agreement provides for the renewal of the old 
agreement covering wages and working con- 
ditions for a period of one year, terminable 
on sixty days’ notice by either party which 
may be given sixty days prior to January 16, 
1935, or any time thereafter. The new agree- 
ment continues the practice of motormen and 
conductors laying-off one day in six until such 
time as it may be necessary to engage addi- 
tional men. Also a clause is added providing 
a wage schedule for motor bus operators on 
the Granville Street South, Macdonald Street 
and Spanish Bank Lines. 
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ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investigation in connection with the 
Dispute between the Projectionists and Managers of certain Theatres 


at Edmonton 


iz OLLOWING is the Report of the Board 
to inquire into a dispute between the 
Edmonton Motion Picture Projectionists, Lo- 
cal No. 360 of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees of the United 
States and Canada, and the managers of cer- 
tain Theatres in the City of Edmonton, ap- 
pointed by the Minister under authority given 
to him by Section 61 of the Labour Disputes 
Act. The members of the Board were: Dr. 
J. M. MacEachran, Messrs. John Blue and 
Robert McCreath. 

The Board held ten public and three private 
sessions. The proceedings and evidence sub- 
mitted at the various meetings was reviewed 
in lengthy majority and minority reports, the 
salient features of which reports are as fol- 
lows: 


Majority Report 


Your Board found when it began to inquire 
into the dispute that a condition had arisen 
which created an entirely new aspect, namely, 
an agreement had been entered into between 
the Theatre owners and Union of All-Canadian 
Congress known as Local No. 11. Evidence 
submitted by Local Union No. 360 suggested 
that a lockout had been created by managers 
of theatres; that three members previously 
employed were still out of employment and 
that in respect of a number of members of 
Local No. 360 duress had been exercised by 
the managers to compel them to become mem- 
bers of Union No. 11. 

Your Board, from the evidence submitted, 
is of opinion that the managers were not guilty 
of duress, but that the officials of Union No. 
11 having secured a closed shop agreement 
with ‘theatre owners, had used the general 
procedure as followed by labour organizations 
to require men, working in places covered by 
the agreement, to become members of that 
organization. 

An endeavour was made to heal the breach 
which existed between the men belonging to 
the two organizations and the management, 
and in connection with this the Board sug- 
gested that a secret ballot be taken to deter- 
mine which of the two organizations the 
majority of the men desired to belong to. The 
representatives of Local No. 360 agreed to 
this but the representatives of Local No. 11 
disagreed. 

It should be borne in mind that Local No. 
360 had everything to gain and nothing to 


lose by such a procedure, while Local No. 11 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose. 
It was suggested that the Board should com- 
pel the taking of such a ballot. It was felt 
that we had not this authority and that we 
should not interfere with the amicable arrange- 
ments that appeared to presently exist between 
members of Local No. 11 and managers of 
the theatres. 

The Board regrets that it failed in its efforts 
of conciliation to bring about a condition 
where complete harmony exists in the in- 
dustry, but hopes that as a result of the con- 
ference and the exchange of ideas held at the 
session the way will be paved to a better 
understanding among the projectionists of the 
city, whose best interests can be served only 
by standing together for what is fair and rea- 
sonable. Such an understanding is the first 
essential to a closer and more sympathetic 
co-operation of the theatre managers and a 
recognition of mutual welfare on both sides. 


(Signed) Joun BLUvE, 
(Signed) J. M. MacHacHran. 


Minority Report 


My summing up of the evidence brings me 
to the conclusion that the agreement of Local 
No. 360 that a lockout had been declared by 
the managements was definitely established. 
It is true that contracts between Local No. 
360 and theatre owners did expire August 31, 
1933, but custom and precedent should have 
been followed, when, no doubt a renewal of 
the agreement, probably changed would have 
been brought about. 

Evidence definitely reveals that officials of 
Local No. 360, at the request of the manage- 
ment, did meet with certain managers during 
July to discuss matters relative to the agree- 
ment and it further reveals that the manage- 
ment has shown great interest in the welfare 
of Local No. 11. 

Evidence further shows that at the time 
the agreement was made with Local No. 11 
that organization did not have a sufficient 
number of members to man the jobs, and that 
with a view to bringing about a situation where 
sufficient men to man the jobs would be 
members of Union No. 11, the managers did 
exercise duress to compel members of Local 
No. 360 to join Local No. 11. This is sub- 
stantiated by the letters of the management 
and Local No. 11, quoted as follows: 
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“ August 14, 1933. 


“Dear S1r,—Please be advised that the Em- 
press Theatre had entered into an agreement 
with the National Union of the Theatrical Em- 
ployees of Canada, Local No. 11, to furnish 
projectionists for two years commencing Sept. 
Be es 

“Please accept this letter as two weeks 
notice as from August 17th, ending August 31st, 
1933. 


“Yours truly, 


(Signed) A. Entwisle. 
* August 14, 1933. 


“Dear Sir——The National Union of Thea- 
trical Employees of All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour have secured contract for your theatre 
for a period of two years. We are fully pre- 
pared to man your theatre September Ist, 1933, 
and as we are not desirous of importing labour 


unless forced to do so, we are offering you the 

first opportunity of joining this organization. 
“Enclosed you will find application blank. 

Should you be desirous of joining this organi- 

zation, please fill in same and return to the 

secretary-treasurer at the above address. 
“Tnitiation fee is $25. 


“Yours truly, 
“(Signed) James C. MacDonald, 


National Union of Theatrical Em- 
ployees Local No. 11, 
“10355 82nd. Ave., Edmonton, Alta.” 


Pers 


I am of opinion that the Board should 
have exercised its authority and compelled a 
secret ballot of the projectionists, with a view 
to finding out conclusively which organization 
they preferred to belong to. 

(Signed) Ropert McCrearu. 





BOARD OF ENGINEERS DECIDE CLAIMS IN CALGARY 
WATERWORKS CONSTRUCTION 


HE contracts for the construction of a new 
waterworks system for the city of Cal- 
gary, completed early in 19338, contained the 
provision that any wage disputes arising were 
to be settled by a Board of Engineers con- 
sisting of the City Engineer, the waterworks 
engineer and the consulting engineers, the de- 
cision of this Board to be binding on all 
parties. After the work was completed a series 
of claims were made on behalf of workmen 
engaged on the different contracts against the 
contractors. The claims in general resolved 
themselves into three classes: (1) Overtime 
for skilled and unskilled labour. (2) Classifi- 
cation of workmen. (8) Truck owners. 

Under the first type of claims, for overtime 
for skilled and unskilled labour, no dispute 
arose where union agreements existed which 
definitely set out the basis on which overtime 
work was to be paid for. The specifications 
called upon the contractors to pay the union 
or prevailing rate of wages in the district, and 
from the evidence it was shown that the con- 
tractors had paid the prevailing rate of wages 
at the time the contracts were carried out. 
The Board of Engineers gave it as their 
opinion that the claims made for overtime 
payment were in every case unjustified and 
further that the contractors substantially car- 
ried out the conditions laid down in their 
contracts with the city of Calgary. 

Under the second type of claims, covering 
classification of workmen, it was found that 
many of the claims were made by workmen 
who held, say, an engineer’s or machinist’s 
papers but accepted work of a different class, 
mostly labouring work, where no such papers 
were required; they asked that they be paid 
in accordance with the papers which they held 
rather than for the class of work which they 

were actually doing. All claims of this type 
were rejected by the Board. 


Under the third heading, covering claims 
made by truck owners: When contracts were 
let rates per hour were stated in the contract 
for different sized trucks, to be paid when 
hired on a rate per hour basis. Contracts were 
entered into with many truck owners to haul 
the gravel from the pits to the site of the new 
work on a rate per cubic yard basis, and over 
a period of almost three years this basis was 
followed. When the whole scheme was com- 
pleted the truck owners demanded that they 
should be paid on a rate per hour basis. There 
was nothing in the contracts to prevent an 
arrangement being entered into to haul gravel 
on a yardage basis, and it was shown that 
this practice was standard throughout the dis- 
trict. The Board held that the very basis of 
all contract work on a unit basis would be 
defeated were such claims to be allowed and 
all of them were rejected. 

Another type of claim made by the truck 
owners was that they be paid a higher rate 
per hour for their trucks when they were en- 
gaged by the hour for hauling excavated ma- 
terial. The Board held that these truck own- 
ers knew the basis of payment, and the 
amount they were being paid per hour, and 
they must further have known that the rate 
they were being paid was at least equal to 
what was being paid elsewhere, and in certain 
instances was at a higher rate than was being 
paid by the city direct. The Board again re- 
jected all such claims. 

The Board pointed out that in their judg- 
ment it was possible that some legitimate 
claims may have been overlooked, but the 
time that has elapsed and the divergence of 
opinion between the contractors and their 
foremen on the one hand, and the workmen 
on the other, left the Board no option than 
to reject all such claims. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of seven cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazette, November, 1933, 
page 1071, and in previous issues. The issue 
of August, 1930, contained a general summary 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928 to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from September 1, 1925, the date of the in- 
ception of the Board, to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. ‘The text of the memorandum of the 
agreement made between the railways and the 
employees concerned for the establishment of 
the Board was given in these summaries. 
The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of outstand- 
ing grievances or disputes that might arise 
from the application, non-application or inter- 
pretation of the schedule of working condi- 
tions for “Clerks and other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to re-appointment. 
The Board is composed of four members se- 
lected by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agree- 
ment. Provision was made in the agreement 
constituting the Board for the appointment 
of an arbitrator in any case in which the 
Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. 


Case No. 121—Traffic Department 


Additional station ticket clerks’ positions 
were created at Montreal, and the employees 
requested the officers of the Traffic Depart- 
ment to bulletin these positions in accordance 
with Article 3, Rule (d) of the Schedule for 
Clerks and other Classes of Employees, for 
a period of five days, in the seniority group 
concerned. The Company refused to comply 
with the request, holding that the work of 
the new positions was of an exceptional kind 
and that the employees filling them did not 
come within the provisions of their agreement 
with the Brotherhood. The office in question, 
they contended, was not a ticket office in the 
sense of the schedule, but was a Canadian 


Pacific office in which that company had con- 
ceded to the Canadian National certain speci- 
fic and limited privileges. The Company also 
denied that the part-time work which was 
performed by the clerks in question consti- 
tuted “new positions” in the sense of the 
schedule. 

The case was heard last May but was re- 
ferred back by the Board to the parties. The 
Board was advised later that a satisfactory 
settlement had been reached and acceded to 
a request for the withdrawal of the applica- 
tion. 


Case No. 124—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region). 


The position of clerk stenographer in the 
office of the Superintendent of Terminals, Que- 
bec, having fallen vacant, the company ap- 
pointed to the position a clerk attached to 
the Freight Office. The employees contended 
that the position had not been bulletined in 
accordance with Article 3 Rule (d), and 
further that the man appointed had been 
credited by the company with seniority stand- 
ing in the superintendent’s office seniority 
group, whereas he had been transferred from 
the freight office seniority group. The Com- 
pany contended that it was the railway’s 
privilege under Article 3 (n) to select a com- 
petent man, and that the man in question had 
protected his seniority by writing to the super- 
intendent that he accepted the appointment 
provided he was allowed to keep his former 
seniority standing. The company stated more- 
over that the vacancy had been advertised, 
no applications being received. 

The Board denied the claims of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 132—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


This case had been heard in August, when 
it was referred back to the parties concerned. 
The Board having learned that a settlement 
had been reached, acceded later to the request 
for its withdrawal. The question at issue 
arose out of a change that had been made in 
the schedule of a buffet car on trains between 
Toronto and Stratford. This car was formerly 
operated daily, its crew being allowed six days 
monthly relief at the home terminal, but from 
February 6, 1933, it operated six days weekly, 
Sundays being excluded. As a result of the 
change the buffet crew were allowed only 
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their Sundays at the home terminal for rest 
purposes, which meant, they claimed, that in- 
stead of their having six days in the month at 
the home terminal, they had only an allow- 
ance of four days. The employees contended 
that this arrangement was in conflict with the 
terms of the agreement, which called for six 
days of monthly relief or home termina] lay- 
over, pointing out that no mutual agreement 
had been made to reduce this scale of relief. 
They therefore claimed, in accordance with 
Article 6, Rule (d), payment for the two extra 
days they were on duty, and that in future 
they should be allowed six days of monthly 
relief or layover. 

The Company, in refusing the claim con- 
tended that the schedule made no specific pro- 
vision as to working hours or rest hour 
for buffet car employees on this run, and con- 
tended that the change last February enabled 
the crew to have every Sunday at home and 
that there was no justification for their claims 
for payment for two days’ overtime in accord- 
ance with Article 6, Clause (d), which related 
to overtime work of a special kind, whereas 
the work complained of was under regular 
conditions. 


Case No. 134—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


This case also was withdrawn after refer- 
ence back to the parties last August. It re- 
lated to the claim of two stewards and their 
crews for overtime pay under Article 6, Rule 
(d),on the ground that they had been required 
to “double out” on a Saturday night train 
from Montreal to Quebec, this being in addi- 
tion to the three trains included in the run on 
which they had bid. They claimed that under 
Article 4, Rule (a), two dining car crews 
should be assigned to the run and that these 
crews should be paid overtime in accordance 
with Article 6, Rule (c), for “ doubling ” out 
of Montreal on Saturday nights. 


The Company refused the claim, pointing 
out that the regular operation of the run in 
question did not justify the assignment of two 
crews, as the “doubling” each Saturday night 
out of Montreal was part of the regular opera- 
tion oi this service. “The employees assigned 
to this run,” they stated, “have every night 
at home except Saturdays and are also given 
additional monthly relief of six days each 
month. This additional monthly relief was 
granted as this crew made a round trip daily 
between Montreal and Quebec, being on duty 
approximately 12 hours each day.” In view 
of these facts the Company held that the em- 
ployees had no claim for overtime based on 
the application of Article 6, Rule (d). 
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Case No. 136—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 


A number of men who during navigation 
seasons had been regularly employed on 
Montreal wharf as foremen, freight checkers 
and truckers, were given employment in the 
freight sheds during the winter months of 
1932-33. It was objected that these men had 
no seniority rights to such work, which was 
covered by the schedule for “Clerks and other 
Classes of Employees,” effective August 1, 
1929, and that their seniority was under a 
Separate wage agreement negotiated with an- 
other labour organization. In consequence of 
their being employed in the freight sheds, 
regular employees who were entitled to such 
work in accordance with the schedule were 
left without employment. The latter claimed 
that they should be paid at their regular 
schedule rates for the time so lost. 

The company pointed out that the wharf 
foremen were not under the separate agree- 
ment referred to. Only a sufficient number of 
wharf foremen and freight checkers for hand- 
ling the tonnage were permitted to follow up 
the work in the sheds, and the company main- 
tained it was essential to have men familiar 
with the handling, marking and checking of 
steamship import freight. 

The Board considered that the practice of 
using wharf freighthouse men in Montreal 
freight sheds during period of closed naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence conflicted with the 
terms of the schedule for “Clerks and Other 
Classes of Employees” with respect to seni- 
ority rights, but in view of the evidence fur- 
nished to the Board as to the practice having 
been countenanced for many years past, the 
controversy was referred back to the parties 
interested to endeavour to reach a just and 
amicable settlement and to report the out- 
come back to the Board. Pending a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the dispute the Board 
recommended that the wharf employees re- 
cently taken on at Bonaventure Freight Sheds 
(understood to be three in number) for the 
present winter season be not increased. 


Case No. 137—Operating Depariment (Cen- 
tral Region) 


A clerk at Coteau, Quebec, applied to the 
agent for two weeks’ vacation with pay in ac- 
cordance with Article 14, Rule (a) of the 
schedule for “Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees.” Next day, on a reduction of 
staff, he was laid off, and was unable to exer- 
cise his seniority to obtain another position 
as he was junior to the man who had dis- 
placed him. The employees pointed out that 
a notice of two weeks on either side was re- 
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quired when an employee left or was dispensed 
with; whereas in the present case no notice of 
dismissal had been given. They claimed there- 
fore that he was entitled to two weeks’ pay in 
lieu of notice. 

The Company declined the request, contend- 
ing that the notation on the form of applica- 
tion for employment, to the effect that “ fif- 
teen days’ notice be given of intention to dis- 
pense (except for cause) with the services of 
anyone permanently employed and paid at a 

‘monthly salary,” did not apply to monthly 
rated employees who were laid off on account 
of a reduction in staff. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim to 
the extent that the employee be granted two 
weeks’ holidays with pay during 1933. 


Case No. 138—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 


Certain scale repairmen at Toronto claimed 
that the wages they received when on short 
time were below the amount due them under 
the schedule for “ Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees,” Article 16, Rule (g) of which 
reads as follows:— 

“In view of the intermittent character of 
the work of scale repairmen, and in lieu of any 
overtime pay which they may earn, they shall 
be paid an amount which shall be the equiva- 
lent of 240 hours at their rate of pay per 
hour.” 

They contended that that rule was incor- 
porated in the schedule specifically for the 
purpose of providing a definite and fixed 
monthly compensation for scale repairmen, 


regardless of the hours they were required or 
assigned to work in any calendar month; it 
being recognized at that time that in certain 
months those men worked more than the 
usual month of 204 hours, while at other times 
they worked less than a full month. 


The scale repairmen’s positions at Toronto 
are enumerated in the schedule as follows: 
one man at $185 a month and five men at 
$175. In February, 1932, the latter five posi- 
tions were transferred from the Traffic De- 
partment payroll to that of the Mechanical 
Department, their hours of work being re- 
duced, with corresponding reductions in pay. 
The employees claimed that as no contrary 
agreement had been made between the two 
parties to the schedule, the men should re- 
ceive the monthly compensation established 
under the above article. 


The Railway claimed that the contention of 
the employees that scale repairers were en- 
titled to the full monthly compensation 
regardless of the number of days they are 
required by the Railway to be available for 
duty was not justified, and requested that the 
claim be denied, 


The Board found that two of the five men 
concerned were receiving payment for full 
time, and recommended that this be continued, 
the senior men to be given preference to this 
work, and that the parties to the dispute con- 
fer with a view to reaching an amicable agree- 
ment with respect to compensation to those 
assigned to shop service, and report back to 
the next meeting of the Board. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1934 


ihe following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for January, 1934, as compared with the previ- 

ous month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of} Time loss 
Date pub employees |in working 
of disputes involved days 
*Jan., 1934... 23 6, 030 47,944 
Dec., 1933.. 16 3, 902 yee Y WE 
Jan., 1933... 8 598 6, 250 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
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employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for January was substantially higher than that 
shown for December, 1933, and the number of 
workers involved showed a similar increase. 
The time loss incurred showed a decline from 
that recorded for the previous month, when 
disputes involving pulpwood cutters in north- 
ern Ontario and Quebec and woollen factory 
workers at Hespeler, Ont., caused a time loss 
of over 25,000 and 10,000 working days re- 
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spectively, As compared with January, 1933, 
the number of strikes and lockouts’ recorded 
was almost three times as large, the number 
of workers involved ten times as great, and 
the time loss incurred almost eight times that 
recorded for the same month last year. 


Two disputes, involving 188 workers, were 
carried over from December, but one of these, 
involving millinery workers, commencing De- 
cember 7, 1933, was not reported in time for 
inclusion in the January issue of the Lapour 
GazETTE. Twenty disputes commenced during 
January, Of these twenty-two disputes, four- 
teen terminated during the month, nine in 
favour of the workers involved, three in 
favour of the employers concerned, com- 
promise settlements being reached in two 
cases, At the end of January, therefore, there 
were eight disputes in progress recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: boys’ clothing 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; loggers, etc., 
Campbell River, B.C.; coal miners, Sydney 
Mines, N:S.; shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; knitting factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man.; shirt factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
shingle weavers, Port Moody, B.C.; and furni- 
ture factory workers, Montreal, P.Q. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; _lithographers, Woronto,:=-Ont., 
April 15, 1932, one employer; and composi- 
tors, Winnipeg, Man., March 13, 1933, one 
employer, 

A strike of employees of an establishment 
in Toronto, manufacturing soap, ete., from 
December 4 to December 18, 1933, was 
reported too late for inclusion in the tables in 
the January issue of the Lapour GazettE but 
was noted in the text. The strikers demanded 
an increase in wages and union recognition. 
The employer reported that the strikers re- 
turned to work without changes in conditions, 
but the union reported that Wage increases 
were agreed upon, 


A minor dispute involving nine loggers at 
Duncan, B.C., for less than one day, December 
28, 1933, has been recently reported. The 
workers demanded increases in wages, abolition 
of overtime work and improved camp con- 
ditions, but the employer replaced them. 


A dispute during December, 1933, involving 
pulpwood cutters at Stave Falls, B.C., was 
noted in the January issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, It appears that the cutters de- 
manded a higher price per cord from the 
agent of the buyer who, therefore, secured 
wood elsewhere. A similar dispute occurred 
elsewhere in the same district in January. 


A strike of 150 pulpwood cutters in one 
camp at Pullen, Ont. early in January has 
been reported in the press. Complete reports 
on the dispute have not been secured, but it 
appears that the employer called upon the 
police to deal with a number of employees 
who ceased work or were discharged and re- 
fused to leave the camp, 


A dispute involving millinery workers and 
one employer in Toronto, Ont., has been re- 
ported in the press at the end of January, It 
appears that the establishment had been 
taken over by a new company which refused 
to operate under the conditions previously in 
force, The union picketed the establishment 
and the proprietor applied to the courts for 
an injunction against this but was refused. 
Particulars as to the dispute have not yet 
been received. 


A dispute as to a wage increase demanded 
by approximately fifty employees in a furni- 
ture factory at Kitchener, Ont., was settled 
when a wage increase was given, the factory 
being closed from January 18 to January 22 to 
facilitate negotiations between the parties, 


A minor strike, involving about one hundred 
ice cutters at Hudson Heights, P.Q., has been 
reported as occurring on January 22, when the 
men ceased work for one hour to secure in- 
creases in wages above the rates of $2 to $2.50 
per day being paid. A compromise was 
reached, 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved, 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

MILLINERY Workers, Toronto, Ont.—This 
dispute, which began on December 7, 1933 
(not reported in the January issue of the 
LaBour GAZETTE, as information had not been 
received), was due to the discharge of a num- 
ber of employees instead of the division of 
the work equally, as provided in the agree- 
ment. On January 24 work was resumed, an 
amendment to the agreement having been 
made, providing for a partial division of work 
until the expiration of the agreement, 
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_ STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1934* 


Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Dates, causes and results 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to January, 1933. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Boys’ clothing factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont............ 128 3,000 |Commenced Nov. 3, 1933; for recognition of union 
and increased wages: unterminated. 
Millinery workers, Toronto, 
Oates CORAM “seve t | Ae me 60 1,000 |Commenced Dec. 7, 1933; against alleged violation 
of union agreement re equal division of work; 
terminated Jan. 22, 19384; compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1934 
LoaeGine— 
Loggers and pulpwood cutters, 
Chapleau District, Ont........ 50 50 |Commenced Jan. 3, 1934; for increase in wage rates 
; and improved working conditions; terminated 
Jan. 3, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Loggers and pulpwood cutters, 
Chapleau District, Ont........ 500 3,000 |Commenced Jan. 15, 1934; for increase in wage rates 
and improved conditions; terminated Jan. 31, 
1934; in favour of employer. 
Pulpwood cutters, Sault Ste. 
Mario District, Ont..... +... .- 70 140 |Commenced Jan. 26, 1934; for increase in wage rates; 
terminated Jan. 27, 1934; in favour of employer, 
Loggers, etc., Campbell River, 
1g a at Sete og eel cate aphid 75 300 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; alleged discrimination 
for union activity; unterminated. 
Minine, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B........ 250 2,000 [Commenced Jan. 2, 1934; for reduction to 8 hours 
“bank to bank’’; terminated Jan. 10, 19384; in 
favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B........ 250 1,000 |Commenced Jan. 24, 1934; for increased piece rates; 
terminated Jan. 27, 1934: in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 650 650 |Commenced Jan. 31. 1934: for increase in piece 


rates for longwall miners; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 


Ona ARE or a Gra, Je be 52 468 |Commenced Jan. 22, 1934; for union recognition, 
increase in wages and reinstatement of worker; 
unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloaks and suits), ; 

A OrGnto sO mtAee ey 4..29 20 2,000 |* 26,000 |Commenced Jan. 15, 1934; for agreement with 40- 
hour week, union wage scale and unemployment 
fund; terminated Jan. 29, 1934; compromise. 

Cap factory workers, Hamil- 


BONS ORG! FO AAI, FU ITE 15 90 |Commenced Jan. 15, 1984; against alleged decrease 
in wages; terminated Jan. 20, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 


Women’s clothing factory 

workers (dressmakers), To- 

Trond, Gave SS, See 1,500 6,750 |Commenced Jan. 17, 1934; for increase in wages, 
reduction in hours and recognition of union; 
terminated Jan. 22, 1934; in favour of workers. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloaks and suits), 


MonitesteP.Oy seu, arcoet 40 240 Commenced Jan. 19, 1934; alleged reduction in 
piece rates; terminated Jan. 24, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 


Knitting factory workers, Win- ! 
nipeg, Mane 2. Jo. Bre Told: 27 216 [Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; against discharge of 
worker; unterminated. 
Shirt factory workers, Toron- : : 
DOC eee ere Pee 10 80 [Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; for increase in wages; 
unterminated. 
* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
term ination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1934*Concluded 
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Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Dates, causes and results 


: 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1934—Con. 


Other Wood Products— 
suiagle weavers, Port Moody, 


20 
Shingle weavers, Vancouver, 
BiG cto id Bis ope e, here 125 1,500 
Furniture factory workers, 
Kitchener: Onti.dice wes. . o: 130 780 
Furniture factory workers, 
Montres! \PiGc . seamed 12 90 
Miscellaneous— 
Button factory workers, To- 
OTTO, ONLI. he es ete ae 16 40 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant workers, Toronto, 
oe. 3. eee ee Nien. ee 50 150 


400 |Commenced Jan. 2, 1934; against lower wages; 


unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 2, 1934; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Jan. 15, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced Jan. 22, 1934; for union recognition 
and increase in wage rates; terminated Jan. 27, 
1934; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; for union recognition 
and wage increase; unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 22, 1934; for increase in wages and 
reduction in hours; terminated Jan. 24, 1934; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Jan. 18, 1934; for increase in wages, 
shorter hours and recognition of union; terminated 
Jan. 20, 1934; in favour of workers. 


ee ee hee eee eee 


Putpwoop Curters, CHAPLEAU District, 
Ont.—A number of employees in one camp 
ceased work on January 3 for one day, nearly 
all resuming work on the same conditions as 
before. Later, January 15, a larger number in 
Several camps of the same employer ceased 
work, demanding higher wages and improved 
working conditions. The camps continued to 
be operated by the remaining employees and 
by the end of the month those strikers who 
had not resumed work had been replaced. 
Early in February the approaches to the 
camps were reported to be still picketed. 


PuLpwoop Curters, Sautt Ste. Marie Dis- 
TRICT, Ont.—Demanding an increase in the 
piece rate, namely, $2 per single cord instead 
of $1.75, seventy pulpwood cutters in one 
camp operating 150 miles north of Sault Ste. 
Marie ceased work on January 26. On Janu- 
ary 29 the strikers returned to work, their 
demands not being conceded. 


Loccers, CAMPBELL River, B.C—A number 
of employees ceased work on January 27 fol- 
lowing the laying off of a number of fallers 
and buckers, The employer stated that more 
trees than required were being cut and the 
union stated that men were dismissed as a 
result of union activity to secure recognition 
of the nion, increases in wages and lower 


rates for board, 400 men being involved. At 
the end of the month no settlement had been 
reported, 


Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—Employees in 
the mines of one company ceased work on 
January 2 and again on January 24, In the 
first case the demand was for eight hours in 
the mine “bank to bank” instead of eight 
hours actual working time “at the face,” the 
dispute being as to the interpretation of a 
change in the provincial mining laws (LaBouR 
GazeTTE, December, 1933, page 1169). In the 
second case contract miners demanded higher 
piece rates, Through the intervention of the 
provincial authorities work was resumed in a 
few days in each case, the contentions of the 
employees being upheld, 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Facrory Workers 
(CLoAKks AND Suits), Toronto, Ont—Ap- 
proximately 2,000 employees in from sixty to 
seventy establishments ceased work on Janu- 
ary 15, demanding a union agreement provid- 
ing for the forty-hour week, with a scale of 
wages higher than those being paid, and a con- 
tribution by employers of 24 per cent of the 
pay roll to an unemployment fund, Agree- 
ments in a number of the establishments ex- 
pired in January and these had provided for 
the forty-four hour week. The union alleged 
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that some employees were working as much 
as sixty hours per week and receiving low 
wages per hour, The employers organized as 
the Industrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers and on January 29 reached a 
settlement with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union providing for the closed 
union shop, equal division of work, the forty- 
four-hour week, overtime only with the con- 
sent of the union, minimum wage rates with 
increases for certain classes, piece rates to be 
settled by shop chairmen and price commit- 


tees, ‘The agreement is summarized else- 
where in this issue, 
WoMEN’S CLoTHING Factory Workers 


(DressMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—Employees, 
members of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers, ceased work on January 17 
in approximately seventy establishments, de- 
manding union recognition, a reduction in 
hours from fifty per week to forty-four, in- 
creases In wages, and other changes in work- 
ing conditions. The five day week of forty 
hours was originally demanded. About forty- 
five of the employers signed agreements in- 
dividually with the union providing for the 
forty-four week, establishment of minimum 
rates for various classes of workers, shop com- 
mittees, no work to be done in contract shops, 
etc., and work was resumed by most of the 
strikers on January 22. At the end of the 
month the union stated that work had been 
resumed in all but two establishments. The 
agreement is summarized elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 


WomMEN’s CLorHinc Factory Workers 
(CLoaKS AND Suits), Montreat, P.Q.—Ap- 
proximately forty workers employed in one 
establishment ceased work on January 19, in 
protest against a reduction in the piece rates 
provided for in the agreement with the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in 1933. As a result of negotiations between 
representatives of the union and the employer, 
work was resumed on January 25, the re- 
duction being withdrawn. 


KnitTING Facrory Workers, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—To secure the reinstatement of two 
workers discharged for cause, a number of em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
January 23, 1934. Some of the employees had 
not joined in the dispute and with these and 
certain new workers the employer is stated 
to have continued operations, but no termina- 
tion had been reported at the end of the 
month. 


Cap Facrory Workers, HaMitton, Ont.— 
Employees in one plant struck for union wages 
on January 15, alleging that the piece rates 
for operators on certain lines had been 


reduced. Work was resumed January 22, an 
agreement providing for increases having been’ 
reached. 


Suirt Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Eleven members of the Industrial Union of 
Needle Trades Workers, employed by one 
firm, ceased work on January 23 to enforce 
a demand for a fifteen per cent increase in 
piece rates and certain changes in working 
conditions. Negotiations between the parties 
involved failed to result in a settlement by 
the end of the month. 


SHINGLE WEAVERS, Port Moopy, B.C —Em- 
ployees in one establishment, reported by the 
employer as numbering 12 and by the union 
as numbering 20, ceased work on January 2, 
in protest against a reduction in wages. It 
appears that for work on shingles for export 
to the United States wages and hours of labour 
were in accordance with conditions in that 
country (seven hours per day) and that for. 
work on shingles sold in Canada piece rates 
and hourly wages were lower (10 cents per 
hour for labourers) with eight hours per day. 
The shingle weavers’ union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, demanded the 
same conditions for all work. The employer 
offered the same pay for eight hours on work 
for the Canadian market as paid for seven 
hours for the United States market. This was 
refused but some of the workers returned and 
others were partially replaced. The union had 
not called off the strike at the end of the 
month. 


SHINGLE WEAVERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
January 2 against a reduction in the wage 
scale, resuming work on January 16, their 
demands being conceded. 


Furniture Factory Workers, KitcHENER, 
Ont.—Employees ceased work about January 
22 to secure Increases In wages and recognition 
of the Furniture and Woodworkers’ Industrial 
Union. It is reported that work was resumed 
after an agreement was negotiated on January 
29 between union representatives and the em- 
ployer providing for the forty-four hour week, 
four hours overtime to be worked at regular 
rates of pay, with time and one-quarter rates 
thereafter; a minimum rate of 20 cents per 
hour for boys (under 21 years of age), for 
other employees: unskilled 28 cents per hour, 
semi-skilled 35 cents, skilled 40 cents. 


Burton Factory Workers, Toronto, Onv. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on January 22 demanding increases in wages, 
namely $8.50 to $10 per week of forty-four 
hour instead of $5.50-$7.50 per week of fifty- 
two hours. It is reported that work was re- 
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sumed on January 24, an agreement having 
been reached with the Industrial Union of 
Needle Trades Workers, providing for these 
terms, the employer putting up a bond as a 
guarantee that the agreement would be carried 
out. 

RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Toronto, ONT.— 
Employees in four restaurants in the Spadina 
Avenue district ceased work January 18, de- 
manding increases in wages, namely $8 to $15 
per week with board, instead of $3 to $10, and 


reduction in hours to nine and ten per day 
instead of nine to fifteen. Before the strike 
a number of establishments had conceded these 
terms and signed agreements with the union, 
the Restaurant and Hotel Employees’ Local 
of the Food Workers’ Industrial Union of 
Canada. Work was resumed on January 20 
when the proprietors of the establishments in- 
volved individually signed similar agreements. 
The agreement is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in other countries is 
on page 1381 of this issue. Information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1933 show 
the number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 358, involving 138,500 workers with a time 
loss of 1,058,000 working days for the year. 

Of the 358 disputes beginning in 1933, 38 
were over demands for increases in wages, 59 
over proposed reductions in wages, 90 over 
other wage questions, 4 over questions as to 
working hours, 90 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 46 over other questions of working 
arrangements, 24 over questions of trade union 
principle and 7 were over other causes in- 
cluding sympathetic disputes. 


The table given below as shown by the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette is a classification 
of the disputes for the year by the industries 
in which they occurred. 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 21 and 8 were still in effect from 
the previous month, making a total of 29 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
7,200 workers with a time loss of 46,000 work- 
ing days. Of the 21 disputes beginning in 
December, 12 were over wages questions, 4 
over the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 5 over other questions as to work- 
ing arrangements. Settlements were reached 
in 18 disputes, of which 4 were in favour of 
workers, 8 in favour of employers, 6 ended 
in compromises. In addition, in the case of 
two other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


InpustriaL Disputes IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NoRTHERN 
IRELAND DURING 1933 








Num- 
ber of | Number | Aggregate 
dis- of work- duration 
Industry Group putes people in work- 
begin involved ing days 
ning in all dis- | of all dis- 
in putes in putes in 
1933 progress progress 
Fishing and agriculture... aloen. .aeeheesteaeeets:« tells. keds -ekE 
Coalaninine, eee 112 72,300 446,000 
Other mining and quar- 

PVG See Ac Se ee 5 500 9,000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc.. 12 800 8,000 
Engineering............... 19 8,500 28,000 
Shipbuilding. oa... oe 7 600 ,000 
Otierime taltpncactccterace 4l 6, 600 84,000 
Cotton t:.: Frees. Wee a 16 3,400 52,000 
Other textilen: i.e oak 28 3,900 24,000 
Crothing=. wor. tn ee 21 2,500 6,000 
Woodworking, furniture 

manufacture, etc........ 28 2,700 37,000 
Paper, printing, etc......... 3,300 27,000 
Building, public works 

contracting, etc......... 20 1,300 9,000 
FEEansport.cie peta nne ee 30 27,100 272,000 
Commerce, distribution 

ANC HINANCE: cise cnet 4 400 2,000 
Others 4... heres 11 4,600 47,000 

Total 4A ieee 358 138,500 1,053,000 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 43 and 61 were still in effect 
at the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 30,825 and the time 
loss for the month, 1,365,362 working days. 

A strike of several thousand anthracite coal 
miners belonging to a newly formed union be- 
gan January 15 to secure union recognition 
and other demands. 





Mayor F. H. Avery of St. Catharines re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to the managers 
of the various industries and banks in the 
city, in order to learn from them the pros- 
pects of business for the coming year. He 
received twenty-four replies, all indicating in- 
creased activities. Several of the factories 
were working full time with complete staffs, 
and in some enlargements of plants were be- 
ing planned. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1933 


ca cree number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in 1933, as well as the number of 
workers involved and the amount of time loss, 
showed some increase over the previous year, 
due chiefly to a number of strikes involving 
relatively large numbers of clothing factory 
workers and loggers. Increases in wages and 
the standardization of working conditions 
under union agreements were the chief ob- 
jects in these strikes, which to a great extent 
were successful, Nearly two-thirds of the 
time loss for the year occurred in ten impor- 
tant disputes, each having over 10,000 man 
working days time loss, four of these being 
in logging in the northern parts of Ontario 
and Quebec, three in clothing factories in 
Montreal and Toronto, one in a textile fac- 


tory in Hespeler, Ont., one in a copper mine 
and smelter at Anyox, B.C., and one in furni- 


ture factories at Stratford, Ont. These also 
involved half of the total number of workers 


participating in strikes and lockouts during 
the year, 

The accompanying table of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada from 1901 to 1933, inclusive, 
gives figures as to all disputes, as to coal 
mining separately, and for those in industries 
other than coal mining. For many of the 
years the figures for coal mining account for 
very large percentages of the numbers of em- 
ployees involved and of the time loss in- 
curred, It will be observed that since 1925 
the figures for coal mines have been compara- 
tively small, 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1933 
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Disputes in existence during year 

















Num- |— 
ber of Industries other than 
5 aig All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 
egin- 
ning 
Year during | Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number /Time loss} Num- | Number | Time loss 
the ber of | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
year dis- em- | workers | working {disputes} workers | working |disputes| workers | working 
putes | ployers | involved days involved days involved days 
Ne gees eee © 97 93 285 24,089] 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329) 730,768 
RO eee. terete sacs 124 125 532 12,709] 203,301 3 510 10,120 122 12,199} 198,181 
1903... Shee 171 175| . 1,124 38,408} 858,959 7 5,410] 173,441 168 32,998} 685,518 
OO Ai a ae 103 103 591 11,420) 192,890 4 184 792 99 11,236] 192,098 
(USAR: palit 95 96 332 12,513} 246,138 10 by 504i LOM 770 86 6,949] 144,368 
OG pees ir 149 150 $65 23,382) 378,276 13 4,549} 146,622 137 18,833] 231,654 
LTD (ER Sai oo 3 on gd 183 188 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 175 25,070} 417,318 
HOOSS seer es, 72 76 178 26,071} 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530] 689,971 | 
19002 “Ssall as...: 88 90 372 18,114] 880,663 13 8,618] 720,180 77 9,496} 160,483 
OND Seon 94 101i » 1,283 22,203] 731,324 3 2,950) 485,000 98 19,253] 246,324 
AO Lh... ase. 99 100 533 29,285) 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395| 307,764 
ROE ieee 179 181 Tos! 42,860] 1,135,786 2 2,248 107,240 179 40,617} 1,028,546 
LOTS... : tk 143 152100 1077 40,519] 1,036,254 4 4,887] 562,025 148 35,682] 474,229 
LOT 5 Sey ae, 58 63 261 9,717] 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 60 7,217} 210,050 
TIO) US ei lees 62 63 120 11,395 95,042 9 25753 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 
Oe eae 118 120 332 26,538] 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268} 164,427 
AQUA PARE? os 158 160 758 50,255} 1,123,515 21 17,379] 584,890 139 32,876} 538,625 
NOV Shes medion ster’ 228 230 782 79,743} 847,942 46 22,920) 130,696 184 56,823} 517,246 
OT OM pecans 332 336 1,967} 148,915] 3,400,942 20 10,130] 383,659 316} 188,785] 3,017,283 
a0 Gard... 310 322| 1,374 60,327] 799,524 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199} 699,604 
1 
LOD tes. eee 159 168} 1,208 28,257] 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 
1OZDTERS. OAT 89 104 732 43,775| 1,528,661 21 26,475) 798,548 83 17,300} 730,113 
ATC 3 nee ean “a 86 450 34,261) 671,750 23 20,814} 299,539 63 13,447] 372,211 
LOR. A. 64 70 435 34,310} 1,295,054 15 21,201] 1,089,484 55 13,199} 205,570 
1925): $e caectt: 86 87 497 28,949) 1,193,281 iN 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10.277) 153,005 
1O2ZGFAMAI A. 200 75 77 512 23,834) 266,601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389} 231,408 
SPAT Alek ar gene On 72 74 480 22,299} 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5,646 98,737 
OIRO fcc hee. 96 98 548 17,581] 224,212 14 5,033 88,000 84 12,548} 136,212 
19290 nse «i 83 88 90 263 12,946} 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901} 145,275 
OR Ee as cindy 67 7 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
hah) eee 86 88 266 10,738] 204,238 9 2,129 11,523 79 8,609} 192,715 
Ee Ss nee 111 116 497 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540] 132,766 83 14,850] 122,234 
LOSS ee ALCe 122 125 617 26,558} 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530} 284,528 
BOA emer eit cis- ss 4,055|* 4,180|* 21,930]*1, 043, 189]23, 642,530 *453| *279,845| 9,152,720] *3,729] *763,344/14, 489,810 
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*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GazEerTe 
each month a complete list of those in progress, 
so far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute, Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year, As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GazETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazette have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year, 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 

the Lasour GazerTe, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of 
a revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis, Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made, 
The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 


A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department, Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazetre at the time of their 
occurrence, During 1933 there were 16 such 
disputes, involving 228 employees, making a 
time loss of 84 working days. 


The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature, As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision, The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
pute from time to time so far as known. The 
number of employees recorded for each dis- 
pute is the number of those directly involved, 
that is on strike or locked out, and does not 
include those indirectly affected. The figures 
in the tables as to workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In recent 
years, when the information is available, the 
number indirectly affected has been shown in 
footnotes to Table X, 


The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes (previously recorded) as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. In- 
formation is available as to the following dis- 
putes of this nature carried over from 1932. 


The following is the list of those which were 
carried over from 1932 but were called off 
or lapsed during 1933: photo engravers, To- 
ronto, Ont., commenced March 23, 1931, one 
employer, lapsed by November, 1933; com- 
positors, Regina, Sask., commenced Novem- 
ber 21, 1931, one employer, lapsed in June, 
1933; motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, 
Man., commenced February 27, 1932, one em- 
ployer, lapsed during December, 1933; and 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., com- 
menced December 9, 1932, one employer, called 
off by the union on February 5, 1933. The 
following were still on record at the end of 
1933: photo engravers, Toronto and London, 
Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winni- 
peg, Man., commenced May 4, 1931, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., commenced July 11, 1932, two employ- 
ers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., commenced 
April, 15, 1932, one employer; and composi- 
tors, Winnipeg, Man., commenced March 13, 
1933, one employer. 
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RESULTS OF S'TRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1933 
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Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in 
Mining considerable time loss occurred in 
1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 
1922, 1924 and 1925, while in 1932, an increase 
over the previous six years appears. In 1919 
the time loss due to general strikes is shown 
separately. 

In Metal Manufacturing considerable 
time loss appeared in 1919 and 1920. In Con- 
struction considerable time loss appeared only 
in 1912 and 1919. In Transportation, etc., 
there was considerable time loss only in 1991, 
due to a strike of trackmen; in 1903 due to a 
strike of railway clerks and freight handlers 
throughout western Canada, and a strike of 
longshoremen at Montreal, with a sympathetic 
strike of teamsters; and in 1908, due to a 
strike of railway shop machinists. There also 
occurred considerable time loss in Clothing, 
etc. (including textiles, furs, boots and shoes, 
leather, etc.) in 1903, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 
1919, 1925 and 1926, with an appreciable 
amount in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. The time 
loss in Other Manufacturing was large in 
1901, due to a lock-out of cigarmakers at 
Montreal; and in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
due to the prolonged disputes of job printers 
to secure the forty-four hour week. In 1931 
and 1932 a number of disputes in sawmills 
caused appreciable time loss. Logging, in- 
cluded under Other Industries, showed con- 
siderable time loss in 1933, as in 1919, 1920, 
1928 and 1929. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1982 and 1933, but were unsuccess- 
ful in 1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919, a large 
percentage of the workers who were unsuccess- 
ful were involved in the general strike at 
Winnipeg and in general strikes in other locali- 
ties in sympathy with it. 


Review of Disputes by Industries, 1933 


AGRICULTURE.—The only strike in this in- 
dustry reported in recent years occurred when 
on September 9 twelve hundred hop pickers 
in the Chilliwack district in the Fraser valley 
in British Columbia, ceased work demanding 
higher wages, piece rates, and improved work- 
ing conditions, work being resumed the follow- 
ing day when the demands were substantially 
conceded. 


Loacine.—One-third of the total time loss 
for the year was due to disputes in this in- 
dustry, occurring chiefly during November and 


December in the northern parts of Ontario 
and Quebec. Workers in numerous camps 
from Fort Frances, Ont., to Saguenay, P.Q., 
ceased work demanding increases in piece rates 
and monthly rates of wages, reductions in 
rates for board and improvements in condi- 
tions. In the principal districts, around Port 
Arthur, Ont., and near Cochrane, Ont., monthly 
rates were raised to $85 with board instead 
of a scale of $26 and up with board, and the 
rate for board for piece workers was reduced 
to 75 cents per day, piece rates being ad- 
justed upward. Agreements as to wages and 
working conditions were signed with repre- 
sentatives of the workers, providing also for 
recognition of camp committees to deal with 
grievances. In June a strike in the Thunder 
Bay district involving several camps resulted 
in a settlement as to conditions for the sum- 
mer season. 


FisHING AND Traprinc.—A strike of salmon 
fishermen off Vancouver Island in May and 
June in sympathy with fishermen in the adja- 
cent State of Washington, U.S.A., involved a 
relatively small number of men as the majority 
did not participate. The object of the strike 
was to reduce the supply of fish on the United 
States market during the strike there, which 
was substantially successful. 


Mininoa, Non-Frrrous SMELTING AND QuAR- 
RYING—The principal dispute in this imdustry 
involved copper miners and smelter workers 
at Anyox, B.C., attempting to secure the res- 
toration of previous wage reductions and 
lower rates for house rent and board. Some 
of the strikers were replaced and the others 
returned to work after a time but the em- 
ployers reduced rent and rates for board 
somewhat. None of the coal mining disputes 
affected large numbers of employers for any 
prolonged period except at Hast Coulee and 
Wayne, Alta., where a number ceased work 
late in the spring against wage reductions 
following a reduction made in the mimes in 
the neighbouring Drumheller district by agree- 
ment. As the mines operate very little during 
the summer months these disputes remained 
unsettled until the autumn. Two cessations 
of mining due to the insolvency of the oper- 
ating companies at Sydney Mines and Stell- 
anton, N.S., in April and November respect- 
ively are not included in the record, but are 
shown in a footnote to the list of disputes, 
Table X. 


MANUFACTURING.—The principal disputes in- 
volved clothing factory workers at Montreal 
and Toronto and furniture workers in Strat- 
ford and Toronto. Cloak and suit workers in 
Montreal and Toronto ceased work in Feb- 
ruary to secure agreements providing for union 
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TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1933, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 




































































Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number oO Number of working of 
total total days total 
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TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1933, BY TIME LOSS 
Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Number of man-working days lost Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
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wages and working conditions with the fonty 
hour week and an unemployment fund, the 
two latter not beig conceded. Men’s cloth- 
ing factory workers in Montreal ceased work 
in September to secure union agreements with 
the various establishments, fim which they 
were substantially successful. A strike of tex- 
tile factory workers at Hespeler, Ont., in De- 
cember im protest against changes in working 
conditions alleged to affect earnings was un- 
successful. A strike of chesterfield factory 
workers at Toronto in August, affecting twelve 
establishments, was successful, union agree- 
ments being signed providing for higher wages 
and the forty-four hour week. A similar strike 
of furniture workers at Stratford the following 
month was partially successful, certain wage 
increases being granted and the forty-four 
hour week but with straight time rates of 
wages for overtime up to fifty hours. Recog- 
nition of shop committees was also secured. 


Disturbances in conmection with picketing in 
this dispute, and in a strike of produce plant 
employees in progress at the same time, re- 
sulted in the stationing of military forces in 
the locality during the strikes on the requisi- 
tion of the provincial authorities. 


ConstructTion.—The disputes in the indus- 
try imvolved small numbers of employers as 
well as of workers and for short periods in 
most cases, very little work being in progress. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic UTILITIES— A 
strike of coal handlers at Montreal in June 
against a decrease in wages was settled in a 
few days. Strikes of employees in the garage 
of a bus company at Calgary and in a cold 
storage plant at Winnipeg were terminated in 
a short time. 

TraveE—A strike of poultry dressers in a 
produce establishment at Stratford, Ont., from 
September to November caused a relatively 


TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1938, BY INDUSTRIES 
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Rouemel depees. AR etn hatha te te PONSA OFM. sesresardy, at SPCReNDy. (2). Wes hed o4olaeie ee OP PeNNE ek. Eee 
Printing andyoublishines. .. yes... tye « tLe LER TOC 1 0-8 16 0-1 50 0-0 
CURE WO0d DTOUNCRR rm vcore reg ere Ce al Fo eke 8 6-4 1,042 4-3 29,830 9-4 
Biotal produce, KAI. GN. PeDICI LZ]. feeb oT: 1 0:8 150 0-6 1,800 0-6 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc.............e0e0e0e- 1 0-8 8 0-0 96 0-0 
DESC oh AncOus PLOdMO Io) cb os cs ee ok geaccnap ne nn gecwens 2 1-6 200 0-8 850 0:3 
"C1RS GEMICHIOUN 186 87-0). ES TAO LEG 6 SE Bosnahile. fod Oke dese 12 9-6 274 1-0 3,226 1-6 
Ps uildinos anc structures sa... see fence Man tee cs 9 7-2 164 0-6 2,456 0-8 
PLUGIN MN, eee, epee, 2 SR OT ed Oe ES. BS), OS RP, AAS Re ou 
Saas eil ies a Fico. curestrts OS . nad crceeei b> «e CL. ice tate. 1 0-8 20 0-1 40 0-0 
al BIG Kiya Nia aes oe Alen ce rie ati hail Ri i SR a 2 1-6 90 0:3 730 0-2 
ERICA VAL 2 A. eee, Se, ee POP OQ OE @) SOBASE | REE. 0 ea BO. Mees) ERO Ae 
aE DAT OU Meat Ory SAAR ESS Bin. de Agha |. cceeserrnr thc ranis ert oe ween st ocd ser « Ledes) | rade obey > Rhee alee 
hE, Rete ok teeter a aaa) Ream? tol Ue ehnsigek- erecigeman, Rattle ifthe RO rit aan Mie Meneyeen Parmar eit ee8 <6! 47 sy 
Transportation and Public Utiligies...................... 3 a4 322 1-2 875 0-3 
at Oe i etn, eh ter eben fee eens i or ed ccs eoicuen “ahadasenmat: «HOT. oo cate llseaaras once ee Rane 
HETOCORICUCULLW AY Oa teeters ree er va NO ces Re eg Perec cal ee cac oN are rie core [net tees ec | nce. ata: cyan | ax estersaal seat geen er ree: 
Water cransportation ier. ils.. 20, ieee). 2, 0.88, 1 0:8 300 A 1 750 0-3 
Boca heransportavion ee Awake. oc ee wrmcreacroul shen: 1 0-8 i 0-1 25 0-0 
Me leone prance loonOne Smtr tr Ccrg Metter ic heres ee | RCE erred oats re sare Un chet avene os [ia cncccaea etal iene saieeeretats | Rapeaer secretes 
EPMO NCTE VetUll Batts... Yan eat ee. . 21% LURE A Te! esate cas |b oben e bed fec cece e+ | nn SEO ade «Tle Tihks MME ROE 
Olors Ses ee ne  eee e i OS STON RE: SA ER 1 0-8 9 0-0 100 0-0 
ELA Cree eee eee ee Ce es eee 4 3-2 98 0-4 25380 8-8 
Ninancerenas . - catenty. Eee, 7S Gey ON 0). ee. | eres: seitedeew ..lia. “saeteness . 6428S. |e eee 
OS LU Bee Re ele Re Rene NERS : ae 3 2-4 54 0-2 260 0-1 
MPoble aa manStravlon ee. We A. ae ee ee eee 1 0-8 41 0-2 80 0-0 
Becraapional.. sense. . cat, dard Shier | wadick «tty. age 1 0:8 6 0-0 30 0-0 
@Wugcamiandonaires ws. ect ae wee eee ae ee ayy eee aM Se eerily ie! bos Seas, wll ape i: dete yonare’n | Gt eiegiope: eee aya Le gee oraeernagS 
Bipimessvand personals, ese > sii Ph te MyLI IRS id) ede 1 0-8 fi 0-0 150 0-1 
MiIscelameouss ty. cetecayy. ae h) Oo trsee ELE ae OL oo nee &. lB ck eine..lenee + AN. oe Garel st .| waco yalte ee eee 
PotalQOUwratg . £& .IeR ale Bs. Ay 125 106-9 26,558 100-0 317,547 100-0 





*The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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large time loss and occurred at the same tame 
as a strike of funiture factory workers in the 
same locality. Three disputes in Winnipeg 
involving rag pickers, teamsters and truck 
drivers, hauling wood, were of short duration. 


Srervice.—A strike of restaurant employees 
in Vancouver, B.C., in August lasted one 
month. The other disputes in this group were 
of brief duration. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1933 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over the 
end of the previous calendar year. A small 
number of disputes have been carried over 
at the end of every year except 1903 and 
1929. The approximate number of employers 
involved in all industries as well as the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss, is 
given. In addition to these data, the number 
of disputes in existence during each year in 
coal mining and in industries other than coal 
mining is given, along with the number of 
workers involved and the time loss. A study 
of the latter figures reveals that a few dis- 
putes in coal mining in some years account for 
a large proportion of the workers involved and 
for a still larger proportion of the time loss 
resulting. . 

Table II gives an analysis by number of 
workers involved and shows that 14 of the dis- 
putes involved 64 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers participating in disputes during 
the year and caused 67 per cent of the time 
loss, and that the remaining 111 disputes did 
not involve large numbers of employees or 
long periods in most cases. 

Table III gives an analysis by time loss in 
man working days and shows that ten dis- 
putes involving 13,600 workers, or more than 
one half of the total number involved during 
the year, resulted in over 65 per cent of the 
total time loss; that 72 disputes causing less 
than 500 working days time loss in each case 
resulted in but three per cent of the total 
time loss for the year. 

Table IV gives an analysis by duration, 
that is the number of working days each 
dispute was in progress, and shows that ap- 
proximately half the time loss for the year 
was due to 18 disputes lasting 25 days or over, 
these involving almost 25 per cent of the 
total number of workers for the year; also 
that 28 per cent of the workers involved were 
parties to disputes of less than 10 days 
duration. 


Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that Ontario had the largest number of dis- 
putes, workers involved and time loss, in each 
ease not far from half of the total for the 
Dominion; Quebec having somewhat smaller 
percentages in each case, followed by British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia. Manitoba had a 
relatively large number of disputes but these 
involved few workers and relatively little time 
loss. 

Table VI, an analysis by industries shows 
that nearly half of the time loss for the year 
occurred in manufacturing, chiefly in textile 
and clothing factories with a substantial pro- 
portion in the wood products group. Log- 
ging and mining, however, also showed con- 
siderable time loss. A strike of copper miners 
and smelter workers at Anyox, B.C. in Feb- 
ruary and March was the first in metal mining 
for some years. In construction, the numbers 
of disputes and of workers involved were the 
lowest in many years. One of the rare 
strikes in agriculture was recorded, namely 
that of hop pickers in British Columbia. Since 
1901, there havé been only four previously 
recorded, namely 2 strikes of hop pickers in 
British Columbia in 1905, one in 1921 and a 
strike of tobacco workers in Ontario in 1921. 

Table VII gives an analysis by causes and 
results and shows that the principal causes 
in 78 out of the 125 disputes of the year, 
involving about 20,000 workers out of a total 
of 26,000, were in regard to wages, 20 of these 
being against decreases, the others being in 
regard to wage increases, or increases ac- 
companied by other changes, usually to secure 
union recognition or agreements. In results, 
the number of workers who won their demands 
substantially or were partially successful 
greatly exceeded the number who were un- 
successful. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
method of settlement, shows that out of the 
total of 125 disputes, 72 were settled by direct 
negotiations and that these involved a large 
percentage of the total number of workers 
participating in disputes. Fifteen strikes and 
lockouts were settled by conciliation, usually 
that of officials of the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments. The arbitration in the one 
instance of settlement by this method was 
under the Quebec Trade Disputes Act. Of 
the four disputes, shown under “indefinite or 
unterminated,” two were unterminated at the 
end of the year, and two were terminated 
without definite settlement, in one case, affect- 
ing a coal mine, operations were discontinued, 
and in the other case, a pulpwood camp, work 
was carried on without the strikers who formed 
a small percentage of the workers. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1923-1933, BY MONTHS 


Number of disputes beginning in month 





Month 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
JaNUATY mee 5 3 11 7 2 6 5 5 ih Pf 5 
IO EMALY 2 ajesee onc 4 5 10 6 4 5 1 4 6 13 6 
Maneit 80). 5.2 6 3} 7 8 2 8 1] 3 4 3 7 
Aprile taaaaes 15 if 5 6 8 11 8 8 9 4 4 
1 LENA ek 18 4 9 8 14 11 21 9 Uf 7 13 
JUNO ae ereaa in 11 17 13 8 8 10 12 8 8 ll 9 
AOU Ake, Sitaiy Re 5 4 7 12}. 5 9 4 1 4 20 7 
Alisust a. 5tes 4 6 6 4 4 14 8 1 6 6 18 
September....... 2 Uf 5 6 4 4 6 12 12 8 17 
October... ...4. 3 3 4 4 12 9 7 8 7 11 10 
November....... 3 2 7 3 6 8 3 4 7 10 18 
December....... 1 3 2 3 3 1 2 4 8 11 8 
ViGa Trt cs 77 64 86 75 72 96 88 67 86 111 122 
Number of disputes in existence during month 

Month CL (W— TW 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 





Number of workers involved in new disputes 





Month sau 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
VANUALY 48.0. Se ce 971 13, 885 1,448 626 108 314 970 2,169 688 665 388 
Me pnriary. 2 ck. 2,930 905 2,834 1, 893 313 734 150 1,107 1, 756 3,422 4,446 
Marehvecicsores: 327 103 12,170 690 380 955 Ti 1o2 1,592 125 679 1, 234 
AY disks eh 2,652 8, 299 989 720 511 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 370 
1 Ea See 2,011 177 1,233 3,739 5, 296 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 
JUN ONE oc on seen: 5,159 5,340 3,658 557 1,450 2,89 658 1,005 637 3, 129 2,770 
A 73. See, eee 14,558 867 947 10, 220 2,989 725 133 45 437 4,248 1,278 
PANGHIBSG. 3s .0sc.c%,0 998 2,020 560 1, 862 5, 845 5,451 918 40 679 3,089 2,204 
September....... 35 765 716 1, 606 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6,622 
@Octoper. 40.45. 1, 622 251 317 1,535 2,844 1, 243 989 825 759 916 424 
November....... 118 78 3,947 184 259 513 116 1, 884 477 930 4,153 
December....... 350 125 105 57 104 28 773 128 732 2,824 1,064 
Yearyee an 32,031] 32,815] 28,919] 23,689] 22,264) 17,491] 12,672| 13,768] 10,658] 22,938] 26,348 

ae Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 

ont —_ 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 11933 
JANUABY.. ee ale ee 2,431 14,538 d3ot 823 170 444 794 2,169 768 1,117 598 
February........ 4,271 13,038 3,066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 4,521 
Marches, aon oe, 1,148 1,024 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1,635 1,395 2,030 
Aprile, ¥ =o. soo 2,888 8,723 127156 924 1,980 1, 823 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 
IMA YA One or ope ake 3, 648 7,996 13, 746 4,018 5,731 3,385 5,106 1, 836 1,184 1, 823 1,580 
UMC. cers ns ae te 6,151 12,238} 14,871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 
JUL Weseererdeeteretererate es 17-251 7,536 13,458 10, 924 3,342 Brose 370 196 836 6,291 1,884 
PATISISG. oie sis caches 2,236 8,389) 13,430 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 2,603 
September....... 2,997 6, 822 1,297 2,827 2,016 533 P23 2,990 3,694 3,458 6,996 
October... (20.5. 2,149 4,898 705 2,544 3,623 1, 930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 
November....... 1,108 353 4,445 ieics 1, 633 1,440 738 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 
December....... 893 125 1,802 198 301 277 1, 684 723 1, 258 2,854 3,902 
Wear: :.oscse *34,261| *34,310| *28,949| *23,834| *22,299| *17,581] *12,946] *13,768] *10,738| *23,390| *26,558 

fence Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
ont. 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ADUALY a eck selene 42,795) 199,854 4,115 8,321 1,255 5, 229 8,319 7, 254 7,558 8, 280 6, 250 
February........ 38,162} 178,364) 24,061 13, 296 4,780 3,143] 21,760) 14,360) 10,431 10,452) 54,730 
IMarchicnnnne con. 26, 843 9,335) 158,558) 12,651 6, 205 6,476 35 l20 7,049} 25,026) 15,969} 15,692 
FADD anc eers oats 26,278} 138,435} 195,536 8,554 13,042} 20,907) 24,288 3,616] 19,314) 28,517 2,270 
INE Ae hi ate 38,515} 134,133) 194,359] 48,497) 27,257) 34,733] 39,152 9, 298 14,045} 30,565 11,798 
PLING. bois site eas 39,520} 158,254) 211,863] 33,589 14,430} 24,901 6,231 4,007} 17,724] 40,186] 37,500 
UL Yee: oc tee 304,400} 130,401} 211,543) 50,710} 12,187} 21,380 1,279 2,152 5,627) 40,186 9,090 
PATIP USS. elcnih one 25,352) 128,366} 97,679] 25,350 13,205} 30,974 2,417 529 9,192} 51,815} 17,285 
September....... 26,248} 121,514) 24,411 18,001 10,700} 10,285 11,645 13,138] 22,907 7,992) 38,274 
Octobers.c.c: sat 45,761} 88,850 8,364] 33,294; 35,415) 30,481 7, 858 9,931] 35,450 9,554 18,141 
November....... 37,376 5,933} 38,397 13,533 10,858} 20,938} 12,529} 11,807) 21,315 2,338] 51,040 
December....... 20,500 1,615} 24,395 805 3,236] 14,765} 12,879 8,661 15, 649 9,146] 55,477 
WGar...ayeecs 671, 750}1, 295, 054}1, 193,281] 266,601) 152,570| 224,212) 152,080} 91,797) 204,238] 255,000) 317,547 


*These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not 
being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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(Continued from page 118) 

Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. This table shows that the greatest 
number of disputes during a year generally 
occurs in May and that the greatest time loss 
generally occurs in July. The years 1930 and 
1931 were exceptions, however, in that the 
greatest number of disputes commenced in 
September and the largest time loss occurred 
in February in 1930 and in October in 1931, 
closely followed by March, September and 
November. -The year 1932 was an exception 
in that the greatest number of disputes com- 
menced in July, the second greatest number 
in February, and a large number during the 
last three months of the year. Most of the 


time loss, however, occurred during May, June, 
July and August, as in other years. 

In 1933 the greatest number of disputes 
commenced in August and November closely 
followed by September. It was also during 
the last half of the year when most of the 
workers were involved and the greatest time 
loss occurred. The exception was February 
when three of the six disputes commencing 
during the month involved large numbers of 


workers and resulted in the second largest 


time loss of any month during the year. 
These were the disputes involving copper 
miners and smeltermen at Anyox, B.C. (400 
workers involved) and women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers at Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 
P.Q., involving 2,000 and 1,800 workers re- 
spectively. 

Table X gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs occurring during the year, with certain 
details as to causes, results, etc. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries during 1933 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries since 1919, as compared with Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and. 
lockouts), the number of employees involved: 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in 
man working days in those countries for 
which such figures are available. 


In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together, The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to other 
points, In some cases the numbers of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year with those beginning 
during the year, 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those indi- 
rectly affected, that is thrown out of work by 
disputes to which they are not parties; but 
exact information as to these points is not 
always given, In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 


For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of “man working days” 
lost, are not given, 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points, Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year or less frequently, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an 
interval of some length, 

In the following notes as to the more im- 
portant disputes in various countries in the 
year 1933, the information is taken chiefly 
from press reports, information as to indi- 
vidual disputes being not yet available from 
official reports in most: cases. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette figures 
show a smaller time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes for the year 1933 than for any year dur- 
ing the forty year period for which com- 
parative figures are available. 

The principal disputes in 1933 include a 
strike of 15,000 anthracite coal miners in 
Wales, which lasted from August 14 to 19. 
This dispute was over the alleged non-pay- 
ment of minimum wage rates at certain mines 
and also over the question of seniority. Work 
was resumed pending negotiations, Another 
coal mining dispute involved 1,500 workers in 
the Pontefract district from June 7 to De- 
cember 5, over the rates of deductions from 
pay for dirt in the coal, A compromise 
settlement was reached, 
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A strike of 13,000 bus drivers and garage 
employees in London was in effect from Janu- 
ary 21 to 23, over the speeding up of the 
services, allowing less running time on some 
routes, and work was resumed on employers’ 
terms, 

A dispute involving 4,000 railway workers 
in Northern Ireland was in progress from 
January 31 to April 8 and resulted in a settle- 
ment as to wage reductions substantially the 
same as originally proposed by the wages 
board, that is an additional reduction in rates 
which made a total reduction of 74 per cent 
from the wage rates in effect before May, 
1931, with the annual one week’s vacation to 
be taken without pay. 


Irish Free State 


The dispute involving railway workers in 
Northern Ireland noted above extended to 
employees of that railway company in the 
Irish Free State during the same period and 
was settled under the same terms. 


France 


A lockout of the 21,000 employees of certain 
motor car factories in Paris was in effect, with 
the exception of a resumption of work for one 
day, from March 30 to April 24, and resulted 
in the proposed reductions in wages averaging 
about 12 per cent being put into effect, al- 
though with guarantees of certain minimum 
rates. 

A dispute involving 6,000 weavers at Ar- 
mentiéres which began January 4, against re- 
ductions in wages and the introduction of the 
four looms per weaver system instead of two 
or three looms per weaver, was settled April 
24 by the adoption of the proposed system 
under certain conditions safeguarding the 
workers and with a reduction of 5 per cent in 
wage rates, 

Spain 

A strike of 27,000 coal miners in ‘the As- 
turias district took place during February 
against reductions in staff due to alleged over 
production of coal. The settlement, reached 
through the intervention of the Government, 
provided for a considerable reduction in the 
number of miners employed but also for a 
fund for pensioning the discharged workers, 
such fund to be made up of contributions 
from both employers and workers. 


United States 


Although a greater number of workers were 
involved in disputes during the first nine 
months of 1933 than in any year since 1922, 
there was not a correspondingly great increase 


in the time loss recorded, as the disputes were 
in most cases of comparatively short duration. 
The principal causes of cessation of work 
were, on the one hand, demands for increases 
in wages and improved working conditions 
with the rise of industrial activity beginning 
in May, and, on the other hand, disagreement 
over the interpretation of that section of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act which pro- 
vides that employees should have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through 
their own representatives chosen without any 
interference from the employers, and that no 
employee or applicant for employment should 
be required to join any company union or to 
refrain from joining, assisting or organizing a 
labour organization of his own choosing. 
Under this same Act, codes were drawn up 
for the various industries, providing certain 
standards for working conditions, wages, 
hours and methods of collective bargaining. 
In some cases the strikes were to enforce de- 
mands for the insertion of certain clauses in 
these codes, and in other cases were in pro- 
test against their alleged non-observance by 
certain employers, In August, a National 
Labour Board was formed by the Govern- 
ment, consisting of representatives of employ- 
ers and labour, under the chairmanship of a 
United States senator, and this board was suc- 
cessful in settling a large number of disputes 
in a short time. Later, Regional Labour 
Boards in various districts were established to 
assist it, Appeals by the President of the 
United States and members of his administra- 
tion, as well as by certain labour leaders, for 
industrial peace in. order 'to assist the recovery 
administration were instrumental in effecting 
early settlements of some disputes and the 
prevention of further stoppages of work. The 
industries most seriously affected by stoppages 
of work during the year were coal mining and 
the manufacture of textiles and clothing. 

In the bituminous coal mining industry in 
Western Pennsylvania, the question of union 
recognition as provided under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was the cause of an 
extensive dispute which was featured by serious 
disorders and a number of fatal shootings. 
About July 26, several thousand coal miners 
went out on strike demanding full recognition 
of the union and the early conclusion of the 
bituminous coal code. The strike spread to in- 
clude between 25,000 to 40,000 miners by August 
2, but after an appeal for resumption of work 
by the President of the United States, a 
temporary agreement was reached pending the 
formulation of the code for the industry. The 
delay in concluding the code, however, resulted 
in second cessation of work when about 
30,000 miners came out on strike between 
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September 11 and 15, and remained out after 
the code was signed September 19, pending 
its adoption and the full recognition of the 
union, During the next week the strikers 
were joined by others until about 75,000 were 
involved, the chief demand being that the 
so-called “ captive mines”, that is those mines 
owned by and operated for the use of steel 
companies, should be covered by the same con- 
ditions as in the code for commercial mines, 
and with full union recognition. By October 
10, the majority of the strikers had returned to 
work, but over 20,000 employees of these 
“captive mines” remained out until the dispute 
was again terminated by the mediation of the 
President of the United States on November 
3. Under the settlement reached, “ captive 
mines” were to operate under the same con- 
ditions of work, wages and hours as the regular 
commercial mines but the union recognition 
clauses were somewhat modified, the employers 
agreeing to the check-off but only for the indi- 
vidual employees who requested it and to col- 
lective bargaining with the elected representa- 
tives of employees whether or not they were 
union members. In subsequent elections, most 
of the elected representatives were union offi- 
cials and the National Labour Board on Jan- 
uary 19, 1934, prescribed a contract, which 
although it did not include specific union re- 
cognition, yet identified the union represent- 
atives by their union titles and provided the 
standard check-off clause as in unionized mines. 
’ About 13,000 employees of a steel manu- 
facturing company at Weirton, West Virginia, 
and other centres were on strike from Sept- 
ember 2 to October 16, when through the me- 
diation of the National Iabour Board, it was 
agreed to resume work without the union re- 
cognition demanded, but with the assurance of 
an election of representatives of the employees 
with whom the Company agreed to bargain. 

The automobile manufacturing industry at 
Detroit, Michigan, was seriously affected by 
two strikes of employees of body manufacturers, 
one involving 6,000 employees from January 
23 to February 8, and the second involving 
3,000 employees for a week in February; a far 
greater number, however, were indirectly 
affected. In the first strike, certain basic min- 
imum rates of wages were conceded by the 
employers. 

A strike of several thousand tool and die- 
makers employed at automobile plants at 
Detroit, Michigan, and other nearby centres, 
which lasted for six weeks, was called off by 
the union November 6, but no report of the 
terms of settlement has been noted. 

The principal dispute in the textile indus- 
try was that in silk manufacturing, affecting 
practically the whole of the northern section 


of this industry situated at Paterson and 
other centres in New Jersey, in greater New 
York, at Allentown and other centres in 
Pennsylvania and in the New England States. 
Press reports indicated that between 50,000 
and 60,000 workers were involved, including 
both the broadsilk workers’ strike which be- 
gan in Paterson August 31, later extending 
to other districts, and the dyeworkers (be- 
tween 15,000 and 25,000 in number) on strike 
chiefly at Paterson and vicinity, which began 
about September 11. In the broadsilk strike, 
the workers made certain demands for mini- 
mum wages for skilled workers, but only 
minimum wage rates for unskilled workers 
were definitely set in the code for this in- 
dustry which became effective October 16. 
After continued efforts to conciliate, the Na- 
tional Labour Board gave a ruling November 
2, providing for the payment. to weavers of 
piece rates which would yield average wages 
of $25 per week for a 40 hour week. No 
further reports have been noted of the strike 
in other centres, but at Paterson, a one year 
agreement was made with the manufacturers 
association’ employing the majority of the 
strikers, by which work was to be resumed 
December 4. The dyers strike, which was 
settled through the National Labour Board 
with approximately the same wage rates and 
hours as for weavers, was terminated Octo- 
ber 24. 

A two weeks strike of 6,000 cotton mill 
workers at Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
May was terminated through the conciliation 
service of the Government and a 15 per cent 
wage increase was granted. 

Textile workers, numbering 10,000, in sev- 
eral towns in Georgia were on strike from 
October 22 to November 1, against alleged 
violations of the code and the dispute was 
referred to the National Textile Industrial 
Relations Board. 

Strikes of 60,000 dressmakers and 23,000 
cloak and suit makers in New York City and 
surrounding district for one week in August 
were settled through the National Labour 
Board and resulted in agreements providing 
for a 85 hour week with no overtime, certain 
minimum wage rates and the elimination of 
unsatisfactory working conditions, 

In ‘Chicago, Illinois, about 8,000 ladies gar- 
ment workers were on strike for two weeks 
against alleged violations of the code 
and the settlement reached September 4, 
through the National Labour Board provided 
for a 35 hour week, substantial wage increases 
with certain minimum rates established. 


A strike of 14,000 hosiery workers at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, lasted for two months and 
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was settled August 10, by the National Labour 
Board, the settlement providing for no dis- 
crimination against union members and for a 
joint arbitration board. Other disputes in the 
hosiery manufacturing industry include a 
strike of 5,000 hosiery workers at High Point 
and Thomasville, North Carolina from July 7 
to August 4, which was settled by the gov- 
ernment conciliation service with the  pro- 
vision of a minimum wage of $12 for a 40 hour 
week. 

A three weeks strike of 25,000 underwear 
workers in New York City was terminated 
September 25 through the mediation of the 
local chairman of the Regional Labour Board, 
and an agreement made for closed shop, a 374 
hour week and certain minimum wage rates. 

The men’s neckwear industry in (New York 
City, employing 10,000 workers was affected 
by a strike lasting nine days in September, 


which resulted in an agreement with some of 
the manufacturers, providing for a 374 hour 
week, increased wage rates and the gradual 
abolition of work in homes. 

Strikes in shoe factories in Boston, Haver- 
hill and Lynn, Massachusetts, involving in all 
about 20,000 workers occurred during March. 
Agreements were reached in Haverhill, pro- 
viding for joint negotiations as to wages and 
working conditions and in Lynn providing 
for increased wages and improved working 
conditions, but no report was noted of the 
result of the strike in Boston. 

‘A two weeks strike of between 12,000 and 
15,000 shoe workers in Northern Massachu- 
setts, is reported to have been settled August 
11 by the granting of increases in piece rates 
of 20 per cent thereby giving some increase in 
weekly earnings with the reduction in hours 
from 48 to 40 per week. 
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Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
THOM. oct. cee 336 148,915 3,400, 942 
LOZOSSR dete 322 60,327 799,524 
112) Ie eer, cb actor 168 28, 257 1,048,914 
OD Ze vetoes cs sepiattcecse 104 43,775 1,528, 661 
MOB ee are woh tuige ee 86 34, 261 671, 750 
1197 ales erage AN wear 70 34,310 1,295,054 
1925. eae 87 28,949 1,193, 281 
TO 2G Athen aceers seebeh 2 77 23 , 834 266, 601 
TARY te ortmemrgrcmielte pias reo 74 22,299 152,570 
LOSSES MCE ae. eee 98 17,581 224,212 
NO 29m calneters ate siactas oe 90 12,946 152,080 
UG SU crater aieterve eg cocccas6.4 67 13, 768 91,797 
POSTAK Geno cekek ele. a 4 88 10, 738 204, 238 
OS Daren cba he, «tert. care 116 23,390 255,000 
TLGSaE RE. ta ataadeles « oktoe 125 26,558 317,547 
LOSS Al any Acs. ace 8 598 6,250 
LEN) OPE: ae he: oh ae 8 4,521 54, 730 
Marye7eiy. 0 12 2,030 15, 692 
ADEE, ieee 4 370 2,270 
EVID eet even tee 15 1,580 
BrUMOL ae sera oe 13 3,097 
ANDI Ga a rae pene 9 1, 884 
Ace 220s... ae 21 2,603 
DODb. &. alnouth << 23 6,996 
LO scrrte tin as nines 13 1,101 
Nov. 42). AGA 20 4,718 
Deer ns Eee 16 3,902 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) 
NOWO. ix cs Sa hee ee 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
3 554 102,519 1,872,065 
624 120,198 956, 617 
445 100, 263 858, 685 
274 66,093 1,145,977 
504 132,569 918, 646 
499 154,599 1,128,570 
360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
441 157,581 1,713,581 
287 82,349 777, 278 
259 88, 293 4,671,478 
183 51,972 1,511,241 
134 34,541 245,991 
127 29,329 212,318 
1933—Ist Quarter..... 18 4,887 11,032 
2nd Quarter..... 21 6,731 - 18,446 





Time loss in 




















Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
TOUG A. sas caitete tern 151 63, 703 1,020, 800: 
335 185,060 1,804, 628 
460 QQ ASD level. ckecs 5a te 
420 228,425 1, 836,086 
LOZSERIS. 2h oe ere cena 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
O24 cer. La deee scare 445 293, 849 2,770, 158 
1G 2D cet. Pha Cee 325 66, 948 1,166,818 
VG2ZOS SIA ad Mec cheek stew ieehe 204 21,943 297, 684 
LO es ayustoteeeys « BERL ICA 216 35,300 686, 560 
MOIS sos vcnge 5 ctescitiat es: eke 266 38, 290 658, 024 
NOQGE . Sldae. Sacnve sh theve’s 226 30,416 388, 336. 
OS 0) apes Breet « tee 88 1, 4% 49,373 
NGS oS oe enensters sete - 68 10, 264 132,757 
1932), MANS). tesa 33 6, 646 190,163 
BELGIUM 
ORES CUM EISSLIES SVL) 1h Oy Serpe es eee 
(b) (e) 
872 164 030U eee. shee 
517 BOGN TORY pecs, on ee 
258 POT, 208 vlan rte saher d 
172 85605) | wits et. 
168 1A 22 koll Pededees easera 
188 84 ASTM soe ciate othe 
112 SLOSS ale eee. 
140 Ul SOOS UL tare eee 
186 39, 873 1, 658, 836 
192 74, 707 2,254,424 
165 60,557 799,117 
93 64, 718 781, 646 
74 20,024 399, 037 
MOS 252 et Sc Beare Rees 63 |(f) 162,693 580, 674 
BULGARIA 
(a) (e) 
1922) Sy... Reais. Sole 193 15,396 297,776 
SA ee ae Soar 59 2,640 22, 600 
0 0 0 
3 BAST 7e)...Mee lane 
3 372 1,806 
23 2,708 57,196 
21 414 2,382 
39 20,081 378, 236 
15 1,588 2,581 
OSM eee are ieee 34 6,544 83, 622 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1933—Continued 








Time loss in Time loss in 
Number of | Employees | man work- Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
Year disputes involved ing days disputes involved ing days 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA FRANCE (0) 
(e) (e) (a) (e) 
: WOMB Ae... 182.008. 2,026 | 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 
1919... 0... e eee eee 252 179,998 O07 Ae 1090 Cree...) Wa. DED 1,832 | 13161559 | 23’ 112/038 
Hewes: «<b oar ma. 614 | 495,535 | 2,165,094 joo, 07 T 475 | °402°377 | -7'027'070 
LOO BASS sree ax 454 207,201 2,143, 233 1080 Teo. Leak ore, 665 290.326 3.935.493 
Teeenes << "h OO) Ie 288 | 316,798 | 3,676,620 1993 cece ee, 1,068 | 330,954 | 4,172,398 
“is, ad eae ch 248 197,436 4,888,400, 2984 a0 08... 159. 08d. 1, 083 274,865 | 3,863,182 
Poteet testes eee 334 98,959.49" 1,302,855) 1095 kis .8 . <4 Ao 18. 931 249,198 | 2,046,563 


1925 267 107,071 1,614,058 




















Cee ee 472 35,575 (b) (e) (e) 
TODOMGR). . ac. ck eee. 243 21,965 4,068 | 2,143,605 | 35,132,412 
921 110 48,147 4,392 1,561, 735 17,702, 800 
31 48, 859 4,788 | 1,540,351 | 26,316,390 
58 1,941 6, 201 1,969, 263 28, 894,434 
71 9,758 2,162 | 1,769,386 | 14,138,821 
48 102,331 2,012 1, 634,317 36, 023, 143 
32 1,050 1,766 758,071 16, 855, 856 
17 2,851 383 99, 227 1, 271, 884 
11 469 871 493 , 680 5,936,006 
a2, 1,040 763 723,415 19, 481, 258 
37 5,349 44] 223 , 878 4,372,907 
16 3, 692 366 213,931 8,816,971 
NOD Ns osaic0 aR ae a oies ¢ 15 5,756 877000k, 1930 268.8...) SO. 504 172, 723 1,921,973 
1982 FO 3065}. SRR PS. G42. Me Scbecs. 23h 5 Sa) eee ae 
Great Britain AND NoRTHERN IRELAND 
ESstHONIA 
(a) (f) 
DOUG ee vete. cis Bic a ciate 1,352 2,401,000 34,970,000 
(d) (e) WU er ek ae aes 1,607 | 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
TORIES as tn i) eee 763 1,770,000 85 , 870, 000 
JODIE. O58). o n.ck nets es 53 5,156 TSSGO,  LOR2RN thee ee. « 576 556, 000 19, 850,000 
TODD ORAS. cs PAIS ob xc 29 5, 263 AQ G25. \LOZommer. see neta > 628 399,000 | 10,670,000 
ODO REA 5% aati. cho 35 3,492 LONGO pS LOZ EA ee ici estore eet 710 616, 100 8, 420,000 
LODE ARS OT 5 <5 SPAR oes 16 1,568 ARGS TE LOZ DM es os sdit cusps teens 603 445,300 7,952,000 
[LO a emrhnsvaedecxorcresacoverdhe 16 904 DEBQ0G) VO20 Neate 2.3 aoe eye 323 | 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
14 660 OTOG6)  TO20eee gw vie kk ote sae « 308 114, 200 1,174,000 
5 218 S06 LOZ Mes << s2% penn aes: 302 124,300 1,405,000 
5 1,098 AQES3 Gee LO Zo Mets lereies 3:5: chee tee = 431 532,100 8, 283,000 
16 1,915 Gpa05o0 Tiea, io. ce eee ens 422 308, 700 4,399,000 
7. 154 SOO LOSS « a cic Bee ees 420 491, 800 6, 985, 000 
3 67 tone 1OS2mers ow eee 389 381, 600 6, 488,000 
5 1,110 OURAORN LOSE ose erscrnaieiarcters 358 138,500 1,053,000 
NOS Se anos ee, 26 22,800 115,000 
IW eD Fes ase eee 28 11,400 106,000 
IMi aR ae: Aiea ot een 36 17,900 146, 000 
ASPIRE sic. 22 14, 000 104,000 
FINLAND AYcn: PRO ss 32 7,800 54,000 
TUS ce wee ce 42 18, 600 98,000 
Sulivcocd. Se 23 ay oan cones 
a BUG ane tae fe «< 25 ; , 000 
@ (s) Septie.t bese ee.. 31 11,700 70,000 
LOMO atone cas ane 39 4,065 160,130 OCt ics.) Shh te. 21 9, 700 57,000 
OR OMMRE arse creas ater’ 146 21,001 455,588 INOVes 2 She uk 26 6, 700 44,000 
WG MMe a. oes apdvayarecar ara cr 76 6,251 119, 868 Deck... Pe. 21 7,200 46,000 
OD). Gh Ae: ee CS 53 9,840 052 0/4 Me ok Se.) eels bla a ae 
OS SR TONS oll 50 7,588 261,474 HUNGARY 
ODE). ae eee cid opce 31 3,121 51,049 
OZ OPI . scissat XBR 38 2,921 113, 024 (d) (f) 
NO 26ers. aon k be UR. - 72 10, 230 386,355 
UO ZU ears .cejcre1e 8 ofS oo « 79 13,368 1528 Tea ae 2020; . sae aa. eee 57 9,618 52,003 
SO ae 7 27, 226 502, Seca Loco: nat. et te sae 84 25, 428 294,941 
OG en te 26 2,443 74, SOtew 1028 aah eae te a 31 10, 289 131,174 
1930. ck eee. 11 1,673 pRB bre Sel ah ode 63 15,065 149, 204 
‘LOST. eee 1 53 10 Giese DOO Sreesanth ae cess 35 5,770 79,596 
TKR. sghieaetei Migs Sone ie 3 984 ithe LOSLISL Atte stenting > 38 11,195 189,781 


193 2 es Raia scouts ies 20 4,925 32,914 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1933—Continued 








Number of | Employees Time loss in 











Year disputes involved uh aye 
British INDIA 

(c) (g) 
HO DZIRE ees s ceciataa ete 396 600,351 6, 984, 426 
TOU 2 RE Lee, . ch eae 278 435,434 3,972, 727 
POZBRERe ho cc ce eee 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
LOA ole oo shore cts 133 312,462 8, 730,918 
1 Aa a as NE Ae eh ene 134 270, 423 12,578,129 
CT pale Se Maia as 128 186,811 1,097,478 
LOD ee rs ot, LE eS, 129 131,655 2,019,970 
by ee SERA. ou atic 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
ODO ME eee. oh. teeee Teac 141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
DOS Oe Ree ich ee eee 148 196,301 2,261, 731 
TQSU EES Se, os meshed. coe 166 203 , 008 2,408,000 
MOB Dire tease Moe 118 128,099 1,922,437 

Irish FREE STATE 

(a) (g) 
sD ee ae eaten We te de 131 20, 635 1, 208, 734 
SIN DA SEES Oe Ae ail ae 104 16,403 301, 705 
LN A se aes ar 86 6,855 293 , 792 
192 Gere en steenatere seen 57 3,455 85,345 
TAs ae eee Se Rep § 53 2,312 64,020 
1928 PR os och ocas Smee 52 2,190 54, 292 
1920 eee ae toe Gk 53 4,533 101,397 
1980 Get es... IE Tae 83 3,410 77,417 
LOST Ree Be... bf OR 60 5,431 310,199 
1082 hit fis... a, Oe 70 4,222 42,152 

Iraty (p) 

(d) (k) (g) 
ONO. Ree eS wl Seba ee 1,671 1,054,260 | 18,998, 236 
1O20.2 ek beeen ee 1,897 1,286,066 | 16,609,559 
14 Oa a, oe 1,111 704, 843 8,555, 209 
Ae oe eS Oe F 589 441, 602 6, 964, 442 
PU2Ss es a ose enterusce | 214 73, 248 447,437 

JAPAN 

(d) (g) 
1 ee et 246 OS FAO) || errs Sete oe ies 
122 Eee. nso k <ehis HORE 250 210 DS] 13a Babee as rage, Soc 
NOLS ree otek sale dicts distil 270 SOr200 ade ts Sane 
Lh ae ee ee ae eS 333 54,526 638,363 
LOZD:. cars oct eee ee 816 89,387 361, 225 
LOZG:, Seki «ikea ote 495 67, 234 722,292 
LDQ ARES Bn c's SOLE obEE 383 46,672 791,599 
LOZ8 (AER hs ska eee 393 43,337 323, 805 
1020 eee oes Syush Sek yal 77,281 678, 670 
1980 Soe 5.02.5 bce Oe 900 79,791 1,049,474 
IORI) cigs ecw lee bok 984 63,305 960,774 
NOS 2 ee fe crave bo cearste cha 665 35,961 513, 249 
some Se PR re Re! tS ee eat ee 1 Ses 

LATVIA 

eek Se a a eee De - Ee 

(d) (g) 
1. Se 87 9,523 95,988 
td ei a ee 53 3,224 24,552 
NO26 5. oc. 5.0 La ee 53 5,065 63, 968 
1 ea OG 95 5,273 60, 267 
NY ZS Aas cvsco hae eceED 179 13,431 62, 254 
LODO SR oie icin Hee eee 362 26, 462 45, 838 
OSO FER. ek ek 38 1,547 12,077 
MOO ee i .. e aos 42 2,903 14,261 
JO V sceipemeatarag america 139 4,400 22,960 
pc ES Es emer aS ses). eee 

: Mexico 


(d) (g) 
LOZ22 foe: choc d GOR RE 197 63,000 292,399 
TOG! mae ct ee eee 146 54,396 601,466 
1024 Jae. oc, pee taee 138 29,244 595,491 
1925 eee: oo bees oe 2 51 2 JOl4 el eee ee 
1O26 ae ee eee EOF 24 ATIS34 (oo ee 


Number of | Employees | Lime loss in 














Year disputes involved ar hyo 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) 
TQ 19 Rate cetaee aie 649 61,700 | 1,094,700 
LL PADS eee Nene Sopa ns bakes 481 66,500 | 2,333,900 
TO ZN acetic: ce orca. eae 299 47,700 | 1,383,700 
1922: Ae EL cee 325 44,000 1,108,300 
Oe ert tesla aeee ee 289 56,400 | 3,986,500 
OI cheats Geapetis Acta ge Ng 239 27,100 427,100 
LUA ag ste a Ge ge rae Se 262 31, 700 780, 860 
NG a tle RIN SLE ig 212 9,100 281,300 
BA peers BO SEI Gp geet 216 12,200 203, 900 
TOO Ree ax. cia ceca eke 195 15,380 637, 600 
REPAY ey teres Syett S-teac A 214 20,330 984, 100 
LOS Peer oe creeper teats 204 10, 260 273,000 
TIRES iG SOR aA ee 200 27,050 856, 100 
OS Oe ee seis 'c eee ES 204 31, 230 1,772, 660 
New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 
1910s... cee ces 45 B= OS QM AAP Jack eeceree 
LODO rcicn s eererteertrs 77 15,138 54,735 
ODT pera ete 77 10, 433 119, 208 
TOO Risen: wiate site cree 58 6,414 93,456 
1923 TTR. 3. bee 49 7,162 201, 812 
1024 ies 220.5 FR 34 14, 81 89,105 
1025 Fee)... ck See PE 83 9,905 74,552 
1926 828 &.....5 Mee DY 59 6,2647| sa eR 
TOO7 Ae. 6 cc5 deb oe 36 4,384 10,395 
1928 AY... RO 41 9,822 22,817 
1929) Bee. See eee, 49 7,831 26, 808 
OBO OR. 5s ese See ole 0 45 5, 632 33, 223 
1A Dk RE Ss oc, eae 24 6,356 48,486 
LS Oe 2 ey ect ae 23 9,335 108, 528 
1933—1st 9 months.... 12 Salo 67,383 
Norway 
(d) (g) 
[BU Te Pr Mea 89 154,421 | 3,583,742 
1 DARE essere ee hes «Anu & 26 2,168 91,380 
923 wx. Sorseenan meek 57 24,965 796, 274 
1994533 coceseereresekt 61 63,117 5,152,386 
NO 2G «ere cerca h etree 84 13,752 666, 650 
19265. eacu Sees cee 113 51,487 | 2,204,365 
OD Tigaes kee cco aes 96 22,456 | 1,374,089 
1O2Se Meee eee. 63 8,042 63, 844 
LO2O Trae care cere te o: 73 4,796 196,704 
LORD Bee ices mer reek: 94 4,652 240,454 
LOS eter ctv t cote 82 59,524 | 7,585,832 
PALESTINE 
(d) (g) 
1928 eee eee S Ce OU cate Boe eee 2,017 
1S er IA «7 eG PAN | RBA sees iti 6, 705 
ODER 25) aes Rene on FEE BOE|\o'. slave Cieceetee 24,025 
LO2b Meter OL ot lepers meee 33,302 
1920 eee see eee PAY aR a Aa tae 8, 863 
[OQ Tare are) Se eee 20 562 13 , 469 
LODS eae ae nee aia 22 886 4,379 
OOO ee ee ae rene Core 45 679 Seeie 
LOSUR ARS comet oe 22 393 9,234 
LOST kore sece eee 31 1,385 6, 786 
TOR2:7 Pee eee ee 47 1,300 10,060 
PHILIPPINES 
(d) (g) 
LGD arate. cer aoe 24 14,9561} ccrate ates 
1 YS ieee RE eink Lene 26 S SSL tetecacccee 
LO ZA Poco wane cee 20 6; 784 force soe 
LOZ Soe cca < Deets 23 929364) reo tae 
TLE i SRMD hmyeg ney. 27 T2209 Sons tote 
LOZ TF cress.» ocre amet et 53 sO6T shat. tolerate 
Oe cca cen tno 38 A129 her Roe ee 
LOG teense cic haae eterna 8 26 49389 Weed tone 
1S LV ie IE Sesesiaicuetc 36 6069 «bce ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1933—Concluded 








Time loss in 














Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
PoLaAND 

(a) (e) 
iLO pecan eae 1 eae et ae 704 BuO, 49Or | nea cet 
1929) ° Seveethag ese 802 607, 268 4,638, 744 
1 O28 even ahs 2 kee cy. 1, 265 849, 464 6,381,519 
Leo o ee capaecusitst une ligt 929 581, 685 Tesi ow pase 
LO25t is Seairice ee: 2 SSS 538 149,574 1,322,000 
Is SR FOSS ee ead 583 143,581 1,382,133 
1927S oe Se 602 231,799 2,425, 898 
LOO 8th adits Se amads 729 346, 140 2,734,062 
102 Oeil waakcale ik Baca tes 493 218, 801 1,042,039 
LOSOS Ne. Nattow, eho e 319 50,439 329,001 
[KGB } as Ter ee, oS eee 344 104,440 618,000 
Seat ade cena al 510 | 314,914 | 2,145, 653 

RouMANIA 

(d) (e) 
20 MORE Re oath otra 753 116,091 1,702,402 
LOZ UE saa h fe, eae eet 119 19,475 0,596 
O22 ees hot. ee WENN 219 22,819 306, 726 
LOZS ec ee ch 122 17,274 291,045 
L924. 14> ar eee 88 11,749 212,365 
LOZ DROS... each een 73 19, 857 209, 891 
VO208 os ate liet teee 88 20, 899 326, 086 
LOREAL ae bees 51 6, 933 58,291 
LCRA: barge siege & ate Reattenlese a0 10,801 109,745 
SKU AU eA ee eM oN Bt oe 127 31,456 411,572 
TOSO OOM... Seed coe 101 REY! 180,002 
OE ae Sn ae ee eee 71 14,473 184,593 

SoutH AFRICA 

(a) (g) 
GHG Perse. kee ke 47 23,799 537,138 
NOZD eee. eeerae at 66 105, 658 839,415 
GONE ete. tas Aa te sid an. hoe 25 9, 892 ORGY 
LS DAL ae CA SE SS Se ae 12 29,001 1,339,508 
CDR) Soa, & ae Nae 2 50 740 
ALTO, Vee A ea oe een ea 7 1,856 10,129 
ODD ER ISSO. eeee s. 0 0 0 
LOZ ade sos rrg. che 3 768 890 
HOD Tees cc be 12 5,158 9,126 
LOZ 80 FE, ods. LE 10 5,746 10,535 
"PAE eH SIe acer Ahan 10 DEOGZE eerste cues. 
GSO eit ee oe 12 5,050 2,600 
LOST eee ls i PTE 19 6,278 54,575 

SPAIN 

(d) (e) 
DOLORES. LOUIE GEL 403 178,496 4,001,278 
HO 2 OR Sekarecac, «Pa eatin, 424 244, 684 W201, (02 
A OD Ure as. ull ane led 233 83, 691 2, 802,299 
LOD2ie ees. Aemerat . £3 429 119,417 2,672,567 
TEV SS«, sty eRe RES 411 120, 658 3,027,026 
OD AeA ee MO Ae 155 28,744 604,512 
TO 2 Die see i. 164 60,120 839, 934 
ORS ce ee eee 93 21,851 247, 223 
TOOT Raunt! aha 107 70, 616 1,311,891 
ODS scrap ieceirrye ek. 87 70,024 THA OE 
ODO cn acer on tee 96 55,576 313,065 
HOSOI Ata eee. cee 402 247,460 3,745,360 
UGE Sap eek eee See 734 236,177 3, 843, 260 

SWEDEN 

(d) (g) 
TION) set Pcie et i ae 440 81,041 2,295,900 
BGAN SOE. fect etka 486 139,039 8,942,500 
HOD ee, ontae a cme 347 49,712 2, 663,300 
LE CHEED cj nl ae OE re 392 75, 679 2,674,580 
NODS ee... ESL 206 102, 896 6, 907,390 
HOE LA ty een ae ee 261 23,976 1,204,500 
ThE 55, cheno rte aed eee 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
HOLS are. SEL. 206 52,891 1,711,200 
ESP tat Ie pa ee a 189 9,477 400,000 
DZS Re eet ee 201 71,461 4,835,000 
O20 s.stind tate... 9 t4 180 12,676 667,000 
IBY eens ae ieee 261 20,751 1,021,000 
( (i so A Se at 193 40,899 2,627,000 
MGSO eo ao hiss ohne 182 50,147 3,095,000 
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Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
SWITZERLAND 
(d) 
NOWOV IRA, ohh cet os 237 Dl POAT Atta» asco + 
1920 Ke eet ae 184 U3 s980u eee. eee. 
1.02 lee tegen vat as Sea 55 DA OOLI co errae: 
QQII IATA. ee 104 1ORS40N |). . Pee 
NG QS Ute. £Ia. 2 Cay ee 44 SO Odn dames pastes 
1G 2a Rie Soaccecu coe 70 Onsale rte ee 
1OD5 ERE ado ates 42 S209" | TaN ee 
OQ OMS Ae ae ar o Pa | 35 VAY (ALU Nees, ae ae 
OZ Taw cee kee 26 2,058 34,160 
NO 2S Fe eae ee ine 45 5,474 98,015 
LISA WERE ROR aS REN 39 4,661 99, 608 
T9808 eee ee ee OL 6,397 265, 695 
193ts ee Se bicorrcccy 25 4,746 73,975 
A Verret: Leet aes 38 5, 083 159,154 
1933—I1st half......... 24 1,475 32,197 
URUGUAY 
(d) ) 
HOLOR. MU FE PSE. WYO.) 65 18,491 581,995 
1920 eae. dee ek 193 16,303 645, 864 
TOP le ebsutusple eas eer eehs Cgeans 146 2,958 83, 690 
KORDA Le faa ORR Et Ble do BG 35 5,819 149, 050 
1 eee ee Ae, ae 114 Ty 43,044 
LOQATS SEAS A Rae 22 858 21,552 
ODD: ettet. EASE eRe. 2 eh 11 268 10,646 
ODGS ee... tee, rts Sie 5 600 11,952 
VOD (os. SR SER 13 4,737 53,3950 
192840 Fe ted Hse 3 289 420,600 
NOD9 Peco cee hs fase 31 2,011 90,600 
MOBO cre cae RI ieee 8 1,361 11,100 
LOST, Rds ee tw acme cytes 56 1,900 102,600 
YUGOSLAVIA (0) 
(d) 
1900 ie. SAP Re aa. 220 29,141 486,392 
ee ac at Ie ne 335 13, 232 159,300 
ODA aR eerie tea roe ce 60 5,155 76,337 
1 OP Cg See ee ars tie 44 7,483 110, 600 
(Oe) Ae eg 46 10,979 157,485 
192 Reese esc hota 78 7,588 239, 183 
LOQS RATER Lek Leet to OR, od 88 5, 600 117,500 
TAA Ee Re ne RAT Fc et 2,246 12,897 
TOS0S ee te Ee ke Sees 4,879 48,528 
TOS VANS. care. eho: 5 1, 253 14,204 
sp etc Ring Seliger: Pingd 4 418 2,254 
UNITED STATES 
(a) (e) (1) 
OMOMSESTA SS Geter Sen 326804) “451608848 eae 
UG 2 Obes a. ..1 se kee tetehs 3 ote 3,411 1, 468,054: tate. cabbie. « 
TOOT hes algae ee, Ue 2,385 T0998 24 a ee ee 
TOD PM ee Rae. 1,112 1EG1D- 5625. es eee 
NO Q3E%. « ceqte uated +3 1,553 730094 lietnes a 
dU OA arate <5 otk ale eae re 1,249 Gb4, C418 [ioe «eens 
GIS eaters ole. Sas ake. 1,301 A2S F416) |e ee eter 
LOZ Givak ncetrieeuamct tn eo cis 1,035 320% OO Mall. nareotieeiaeee 
O27 (In) pee ae 734 349,434 | 37,799,394 
OOS GS, we Rae GaN 629 357, 145 31,556, 947 
ON cen sia aie ete ere 903 230, 463 9,975, 213 
TOSO. Re Na eees 653 158,114 2, 730,368 
OST eS Cees FATES 894 279, 299 6,386, 183 
TB URES eee: Se ee 808 re 826 6,462,973 
a 
193838—Jan.........0..- 67 19,616 240,912 
Bebe ceo 63 10,909 109, 860 
Martie Str 91 39,913 445,771 
April sesettaeen.. 72 23,077 535,039 
Ma Vicse a. cirtroe 133 41, 652 603, 723 
JUNGLE WE HY. 131 40, 903 504,362 
ST 4 materi oc sal 219 108,350 1,404, 850 
Aug.. 198 145, 635 1,401,532 
Sept.. 179 253,612 3,528,925 
Oetuisne tse ctes 95 58, 203 3,619,116 
INOVe ee 43 36,327 1,365, 362 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly_involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
complete from June, 1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of 
April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Since 1923, strikes have 
been illegal and none have been officially reported. 
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“ HARMONY IN INDUSTRY ” 


Address by the Minister of Labour delivered over the Canadian Radio Com- 
mission’s System 


HE following address, to have been de- 
livered by the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
K.C., Minister of Labour, over the Canadian 
Radio Commission’s system, was broadcast 
from Ottawa on February 2, by the Deputy 
Minister, Mr. W. M. Dickson, B.A. in the 
Minister’s unavoidable absence owing to in- 
disposition. 

Ladies and gentlemen: It is altogether un- 
fortunate that sickness has prevented Honour- 
able Mr. Gordon from delivering the address 
as he had proposed this evening, as perhaps 
no man in Canada to-day occupies a position 
of more direct relationship to industry as a 
whole than Mr. Gordon, Minister of Labour 
and Mines, and acting Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization. By reason of the three 
important portfolios that he holds in the 
Dominion Cabinet, he is brought into close 
contact with the major elements that vitally 
affect the Canadian industrial structure. In 
the circumstances it is to be hoped that the 
unseen audience that will thus be disappointed 
by not hearing Honourable Mr. Gordon will 
be lenient with the speaker. 





Not so long ago in a small Canadian city 
throngs of workmen marched in demonstra- 
tive parades. Merchants were alarmed, the 
management of a large industry saw $60,000 
being wasted each day in an idle plant, while 
$30,000 daily was being lost in wages to the 
community. The atmosphere was surcharged 
with inflamed resentment. It was a condi- 
tion in which anything was liable to happen. 
The city, depending chiefly upon this large 
industry for its existence, was in a state of 
tension and helplessly witnessed the paralyzing 
effects of an industrial dispute that touched 
every civic activity. 

Into this super-heated situation there arrived 
an official who had been hurriedly summoned 
to the scene. There was that about him 
which marked him as one detached from the 
seething excitement of the moment. When 
he spoke it.was without prejudice or bias. It 
was soon evident that he was a specialist in 
dealing with such troubles. He made a few 
simple suggestions, and everybody seemed to 
instinctively sense that what this man sug- 
gested was the obvious thing to do. His 
sincerity was apparent and his ideas breathed 
common sense. Confidence was gradually re- 
stored and both factions in dispute listened 
to him. Within thirty-six hours of the arrival 


of the Department’s conciliation officer a 
settlement was reached. The city resumed 
its normal life, and the loss of wages and 
revenue stopped as a result of the intelligent 
and tactful efforts of this expert conciliation 
officer. The importance of a prompt settle- 
ment is at once apparent when it is realized 
that in this instance it meant a daily saving 
to the management and the employees of 
approximately $100,000. 

This is but a typical instance of what can 
be accomplished by a fair and impartial 
approach to industrial disturbances, actual or 
threatened. This case has been duplicated 
by others, large and small, in which the con- 
ciliation service of the Department, when 
given opportunity, has mobilized the common 
sense of disputants without recourse to waste- 
ful economic hostility. 


With the aid of the Conciliation Service of 
the Federal Department of Labour literally 
millions of dollars have been directly saved 
to both employer and employee, and in- 
directly to the community, which always 
suffers in a major cessation of industry. And 
one of the attractive features of this service 
is that it is free; it does not cost employers 
or employees one cent to put into operation 
an absolutely impartial system that seeks only 
the maintenance of industrial harmony and 
all that that means in human welfare. 


It is much easier for this service to function 
effectively if it is utilized before the parties 
to a dispute have declared war on each other. 
or, let it be thoroughly understood that a 
strike or a lockout is industrial war in as 
far as capital and labour can wage war with 
economic weapons. Too often a group of 
employees, ill-advised by their leaders, spoil 
a legitimate claim by expressing their requests 
in offensive and provocative language. The 
very wording is unnecessarily hostile in its 
presentation, with a series of demands as the 
key note. These demands are frequently made 
more peremptory by a time limit, often very 
brief, within which they must be met. Using 
the word “demand” in such a manner is a 
poor method of approach. There is nothing 
friendly or conciliatory about it. In short, 
it is nothing less than an ultimatum to an 
employer who is probably sufficiently harassed 
‘by the strain of keeping his plant operating. 

Then, too, it sometimes happens that em- 
ployers are too hasty in their relations with 
their employees. It seems reasonable to con- 
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sider that industry in reality is a partnership. 
That being so, a committee of employees can 
frequently offer the management helpful sug- 
gestions. A willingness on the part of the 
employer to listen is not a weakness; it is an 
evidence of good-will and confidence. Em- 
ployers should also bear in mind that em- 
‘ployees in these recent critical _years have been 
very patient under conditions that have been 
most trying indeed. 

The solution of disputes can usually be 
found in a friendly atmosphere, but if this is 
destroyed the damage is far greater and far 
harder to repair. Frequently a _ dispute 
occurs over something that should have been 
frankly discussed across a table. But either 
the method of approach was wrong and ill- 
timed, or either or both parties to the dispute 
failed in some respect. In all probability 
direct negotiation was never given a chance. 
Then the inevitable resulted. Murmurs of 
discontent were followed by separate meet- 
ings of the disputants. From these emanated 
charges and counter-charges in the press— 
heated statments about alleged sweat-shop 
methods, or unsafe and unsanitary factory con- 
ditions; then reprisal charges of slackened 
efforts, soldiering on the job and even 
sabotage. Such undesirable publicity cannot 
fail to create an atmosphere of bitterness and 
suspicion. Such an atmosphere breeds strikes, 
and strikes result in lost wages and produc- 
tivity. If that condition continues, it is apt 
to degenerate into open strife. This some- 
times develops to the point where the civic 
authorities are forced to take steps to main- 
tain law and order. Thus the vicious circle 
of expenditure and waste mounts to a stagger- 
ing sum, with the taxpayer in the end paying 
the bill. 


How much more satisfactory it would be if. 


the matters in dispute were first talked over 


dispassionately, and then, failing agreement, | 


the conciliation services of the Department 


sought. It is much easier to settle a dispute | 


in its early stages, when the voice of con- 
ciliation can urge common sense and fairness, 
than to break down a barrier of bitterness. 

Judging by the requests received in the 
Department for assistance by way of 
mediation, there is evident in Canada an in- 
creasing recognition on the part of both 
employers and employees of the value of such 
service before an actual break in working 
relations occurs. Experience is of the highest 
value in conciliation work, and many a dis- 
pute which has baffled employers and work- 
people alike is solved by the help rendered 
by a conciliation officer who has previously 
encountered a similar set of circumstances, 
and in whom both sides can place the utmost 
reliance as a mediator. 
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‘The Department is equipped with both the 
legislative authority and the trained personnel 
to assist employers and employees to compose 
their differences. The procedure is quite 
simple and the service is prompt. Under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act 
the Minister is empowered to inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of a dispute, and 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together. He 
can also appoint a conciliator when requested 
by either of the parties to a dispute, but it is 
of course preferable that a joint request be 


-made. 


“During the past year the Department’s con- 
ciliation officers mediated successfully in some 
thirty disputes, many of which were of a diffi- 
cult nature. In fourteen of these disputes the 
settlement directly effected by the Depart- 
mental officer obviated the necessity of estab- 
lishing a Board of Conciliation under another 
enactment known as the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which practically supple- 
ments the Conciliation and Labour Act, and 
was enacted to aid in the prevention and 
settlement of strikes and lockouts in mines 


and _industries connected with public utilities. 
“The industries to which the Industrial Dis- 


putes Investigation Act directly applies are 
those employing ten or more persons engaged 
in mining, transportation and communication, 
including steam, electric or other railways, 
steamships, telegraph and telephone operation, 
or in gas, electric light, water and power works. 
In these industries it is illegal for an employer 
to lock out his workmen or for the employees 
to go on strike until the matter in dispute has 
first been dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation. It will be readily seen that the 
industries just cited are those in which the 
public or national interest must of necessity 
be paramount. But in addition the Act pro- 
vides that in case of a dispute in any indus- 
try a Board can be established upon joint 
application of the parties concerned. 


“YA Board consists of three members—one 


nominated by the employer, one by the em- 
ployees, and a chairman selected by agree- 
ment if possible by the other two. Failing 
agreement in the selection of a chairman, the 
‘Minister of Labour makes this selection him- 
self. The very fact that in only 38 out of 
525 Boards has the threatened or actual strike 
not been averted or ended indicates the high 
quality of Board personnel. It also demon- 
strates the unquestioned efficacy of the con- 
ciliation machinery of the Federal Labour 
Department. While the findings of a Board 
are not binding, and leave the parties con- 
cerned absolute freedom of action, yet in the 
great majority of cases either the Board has 
been successful in arranging an amicable 
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settlement, or its recommendations have 
formed the basis of subsequent agreement. 
Therefore, when conciliation on such an im- 
partial and free basis is so easily available, is 
it not wise, and even profitable, to utilize it 
before taking hasty action? 

During the trying period through which we 
have been passing the courage of the Canadian 
people has remained undaunted, and I am 
particularly proud to state that Canada has 
been free from any major dislocation of in- 
dustry. At the same time I desire to pay 
tribute to the patience and morale of em- 
ployer and employee alike. 


Now that we are emerging out of the 
shadows is it not equally important that we 
continue unhampered, ready to make the best 
of our opportunities. Team play—harmony in 
industry—was never more essential than at 
this hour if Canadian industry is to reap those 
honest rewards that will not only ensure 
commercial prestige abroad, but make for a 
happy and prosperous people at home. It 
is almost a personal and national obligation 
that we eliminate all wasteful strife and con- 
centrate on the goal that we see in this new 
vista of approaching prosperity. 


Fisheries in Canada in 1932 


The annual report on Fisheries Statistics 
of Canada, covering the year 1932, has been 
published recently by the Dominion bureau 
of Statistics, having been prepared in col- 
laboration with the Dominion and Provincial 
Fisheries Departments. The growth of the 
industry from the earliest times is described, 
and full statistics are presented showing the 
production and value of various kinds of 
fish in each province in recent years, the 
capital invested in the industry, including 
vessels of all types, and the number of 
employees engaged both in primary opera- 
tions and in fish canning and curing establish- 
ments. 

During the calendar year 1932, the quantity 
of fish landed by Canadian fishermen showed 
a decrease of approximately 143,320,000 
pounds as compared with the total catch for 
1931. The explanation is in the unsatisfac- 
tory world economic conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the year. The productive 
capacity of Canada’s fisheries resources is 
stated to be so great that the Dominion has 
always to look to world markets to absorb 
the larger part of its output, and with the 
market situation everywhere so badly un- 
settled in 1982 the operations of the fishing 
industry were naturally conducted on a 
reduced scale, although the actual total 
number of persons engaged in fishing was 
lifted above the 1931 figures by the presence 


of men who had apparently found themselves - 


temporarily unable to obtain steady employ- 
ment in their usual vocations. With the 
year’s production reduced, and with prices 
low, the marketed value of the 1932 output 
was, of course, substantially less than in the 
preceding year. All told, it amounted to 
$25,957,109, which was less than the 1931 
return by slightly more than $4,500,000. The 
marketed value decreased both in the case of 
the sea fisheries and in that of the inland or 


fresh-water fisheries. The sea _ fisheries 
accounted for $21,763,087 of the total, as com- 
pared with $25,783,101 in the previous year, 
and the inland fisheries for $4,194,022, or an 
amount which was $540,183 below the 1931 
figure. 

The number of fishermen employed in the 
sea fisheries in 1932 was 53,932, and in the 
inland fisheries, 10,578, a total of 64,505, 
compared with a total of 61,832 in 1931. The 
total number of employees recorded by fish 
canning and curing establishments in 1932 
was 13,724, an increase over the preceding 
year of 653. The number of employees in 
the fishing industry as a whole in 1932, in- 
cluding men employed in the primary opera- 
tions (64,505), and workers in establishments 
(13,724), was 78,229, compared with 74,903 
in 1981. 

There were 629 fish canning and curing 
estabhishments in operation in Canada in 
1932, this total comprising 442 canneries, 156 
fish curing establishments, 13 freezing plants, 
and 18 reduction plants. The number of per- 
sons employed in the establishments in 1932 
totalled 13,724, compared with 13,071 in 1931. 
The total for 1932 includes 486 salaried 
employees, 9,799 wage-earners, and 3,439 con- 
tract and piece workers. The salary and 
wage bill for the year amounted to $2,821,878, 
a decrease from the preceding year of 
$360,997. 





There were 3,807 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of January, as compared 
with 3,421 during December, and 2,643 during 
January of last year. The fatal cases 
numbered 16, as compared with 14 last Janu- 
ary. The total benefits awarded amounted to 
$346,370.01, of which $288,314.23 was for com- 
pensation and $58,055.78 for medical aid. The 
total benefits awarded last January were $237,- 
056.88. 
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CONFERENCE OF DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
AT OTTAWA 


HE governments of Canada and the Prov- 

inces held a conference at Ottawa, com- 
mencing on January 17, and concluding on Jianu- 
ary 19, for the purpose of considering various 
matters of policy affecting the Dominion. The 
Dominion Government was represented by 
the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Min- 
ister (who presided); the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minis- 
ter of Finance; Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. Robt. Weir, Minister of 
Agriculture; Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of 
Railways and Canals; Hon. C. H. Cahan, 
Secretary of State; Hon. T. G. Murphy, Minis- 
ter of Interior; Hon. Murray MacLaren, Min- 
ister of Pensions and National Health; Hon. 
Alfred Duranleau, Minister of Marine; Hon. 
H. A. Stewart, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Maurice Dupré, Solicitor-General; Hon. C. 
H. Matthews, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. D. M. Sutherland, Minister 
of National Defence; Hon. A. Sauvé, Post- 
master-General, was unable to attend owing 
to his absence from Canada. 


The provincial delegations were as follows:— 


British Columbia; Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
Premier; Hon. John Hart, Minister of Fin- 
ance; Hon. G. M. Weir, Provincial Secretary 
and Minister of Education; A. McG. Sloan, 
Attorney-General; Hon. G. S. Pearson, Minis- 
ter of Mines and Labour; and 8. F. M. Mod- 
die, assistant to the Prime Minister. 

Alberta: Hon. J. F. Brownlee, Premier; Hon. 
E. G. Reid, Provincial Treasurer; and J. F. 
Percival, Deputy Provincial Treasurer. 

Saskatchewan: Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, 
Premier; Hon. M. A. McPherson, Provincial 
Treasurer and Attorney-General; Hon. T. 
Stipe, Minister without portfolio; A. J. Hosie, 
Debt Adjustment Commissioner; and T. Lax, 
Superintendent of Revenue. 

Manitoba: Hon. John Bracken, Premier; 
Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney-General; Ralph 
Pearson, Deputy Provincial Treasurer; and 
A. MacNamara, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Public Works. 

Ontario: George S. Henry, Premier; Hon. 
W. H. Price, Attorney-General; Edward Bay- 
ley, Deputy Attorney-General; R. Leighton 
Foster, Superintendent of Insurance; and 
Lieut.-Col. George A. Drew, Commissioner 
of Securities. 

Quebec: Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier; 


Charles Lanctot, K.C., Deputy Attorney-Gen- 
eral; and Ivan E. Vallee, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works and Director of Relief; M. L. 
Guimont, Unemployment Commissioner. 

New Brunswick: Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, Pre- 
mier; Hon. W. H. Harrison, Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Hon. Antoine Leger, Provincial Treas- 
urer; Hon. D. A. Stewart, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works; D. Leo Dolan, Director of Infor- 
mation; and A. W. Barbour, Deputy Minister 
of Public Works. 

Nova Scotia: Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, 
Premier, and D. F, Mathers, Deputy Attor- 
ney-General, 

Prince Edward Island: Hon, W. J. P. Mac- 
Milian, Premier; Hon. H. M. MacPhee, At- 
torney-General; and Hon. G. Shelton Sharp, 
Minister of Public Works. 


The Agenda 


The official agenda of the conference was 
as follows:— 


Items suggested by the Federal Government: 
Unemployment and relief measures. 
Financial position of the provinces. 
Enactment of a uniform companies act. 


Additional items suggested by Provincial Gov- 
ernments: 

From British Columbia: Taxes and customs 
on liquor. Absorption of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway by the Canadian National 
System. , 

The appointment of a royal commission to 
hear the claim of British Columbia for equa- 
lity of treatment with other provinces. 

From Alberta: Marketing board. 

From Saskatchewan: Assisted Land Settle- 
ment. 

From Alberta and Saskatchewan: Agricul- 
tural short term credits. 

From Quebec: Authorization of lotteries for 
charitable purposes. 


Recommendations of Conference 
On the conclusion of the sessions the fol- 
lowing official report was issued: 


| “The conference adopted the following 
‘recommendations for 1934: 


“1. That until such times as the large 
] 


numbers of unemployed throughout Canada 


| have been substantially absorbed, either by 
' improved industrial employment or by public 


_works, federal assistance to the provinces 
Hon. J. E. Perrault, Minister of Public Works; — 


should be continued on the basis of the prov- 
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inces dealing with present economic condi- 
tions by the distribution of direct relief as 
provided in the existing agreement between 
the Dominion and the provinces. 


“2. That the government of Canada should 
co-operate with such provinces as will organ- 
ize commissions to administer relief funds, un- 
der such conditions as may be agreed upon. 


“3. That the time has arrived when a pro- 
gram of municipal and public works should 
be undertaken to absorb as large a proportion 
of the unemployed as possible, and that any 
such works should be commenced early in the 
spring in order to be effective in limiting the 
demand for direct relief in the following win- 
ter. 

“4. That the various provinces represented 
at the conference have no objection to the 
federal government giving special considera- 
tion to provinces where conditions warrant. 

“5. That the existing agreements providing 
for land settlement be altered to permit of a 
further expenditure of not more than one 
hundred dollars per family to provide for ad- 
ditional subsistence during the third year of 
settlement. 

“Tn respect to recommendation No. 1 above, 
the Dominion government and the provincial 
representatives are united in the hope that 
a total discontinuance of direct relief can take 
place at an early date. 


“Enactment of a uniform Companies Act: 

“The law officers of the several provinces or 
their deputies met Thursday, January 18, to 
consider a draft Companies Act which had 
been submitted to them by the secretary of 
state. 

“Representatives of several of the prov- 
inces suggested that they would probably re- 
tain the form of act which has already been 
adopted by their respective legislatures, such 
as incorporation by letters patent, or by memo- 


Old Age Pensions Bill in U.S.A. 


A Bill “to protect labour in its old age” 
was introduced recently in the United States 
House of Representatives, The United States 
Old Age Security Act, as it is entitled, pro- 
vides for an annual appropriation out of the 
Treasury of $10,000,000 to be apportioned 
among the States and Territories to aid them 
in giving assistance to aged persons under the 
conditions of the statute. In order to receive 
the benefits of this legislation, the State or 
Territory shall through its Legislature accept 
the provisions of the Act and designate the 
proper authority to co-operate in its admin- 
istration and supervision of expenditure. The 
rules and regulations of the enactment are 
to be established by an Old Age Security 


randum of association or by grant from the 
Crown; but that this would not preclude the 
acceptance by all the provinces of the mate- 
rial provisions of such a bill as may be agreed 
upon. 

“After a general discussion of the scope 
of the draft bill then presented, the unanimous 
opinion was expressed by the provincial repre- 
sentatives that the law officers of the several 
provinces should, on or before March 1 next, 
send to the secretary of state suggestions of 
such amendments or changes in the draft bill 
as they might deem expedient, and that, there- 
after, the secretary of state should convene 
at Ottawa such law officers or their represent- 
atives as could conveniently attend, for a 
further discussion of proposed amendments 
or changes in the draft bill; and that, in the 
meantime, the draft bill should not be widely 
distributed nor introduced to the Parliament 
of Canada for public discussion. 

“Other subjects on the agenda were dis- 
cussed but without formal action by way of 
resolution of the conference. 


“On the matter of agricultural short term 
credits, introduced by Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, an exchange of views took place. 


“The subject is receiving the consideration 
of Dominion and provincial authorities, as 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Banking and Currency, with a view to the 
formulation of a practicable meaure to fill this 
need. 

“The question of the authorization of lot- 
teries for charitable purposes, raised by Que- 
bec, involves the provisions of the Criminal 
Code, which is a matter under the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament. It was stated 
that the question is one which, so far as the 
Dominion government is concerned, might be 
freely discussed in Parliament without ad- 
herence to party lines. 


Bureau created in the Department of Labor 
which is to be the Federal agency to function 
with the States authorities. The qualifications 
necessary to entitle an aged person who is a 
citizen of the United States to relief under the 
Act are: (1) residence in a State or Territory 
for a period of years determined by the State 
authority; (2) that he is 65 years of age; (3) 
that he does not possess property in excess of 
$5,000; (4) that he has no child or other per- 
son responsible and able for his or her sup- 
port. Under the plan the pension payment 
must be a minimum of one dollar per day. 
If the States decide to pay more than this 
minimum they are required to meet the extra 
additional cost. The Federal Government’s 
allotment is one-third of the minimum pen- 
sion payments. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary as at December 31, 1933 


“[ BE accompanying table gives a financial 
summary, to December 31, 1933, of oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter i56, 
amended by Statutes of 1981, chapter 42) 
and under the concurrent Acts adcpted by 
the provinces participating in the scheme. 


The Old Age Pensions Act which was 
adopted by the Nova Scotia Legislature in 
1931, was proclaimed on September 5, 1933 
(Lasour ‘Gazette, September 1933, page 875) 
and it will come into operation on March 1, 
1934, under an agreement recently completed 
between the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1933 











British : : Prince Saskat- pect s 
Alberta Ccisraiin Manitoba Ontario Edward Gowan Terri- 
Island ons 
ories 
— $$$} |] qe ?$ i | Totals 
Act Act Act Act Act Act O.inC. 
effective effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, July 1, May 1, Jan. 25, 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1933 1928 1928 
Total number of 
pensioners as at 
December 31, 
LOSS ART eee. 6,059 7,836 9,011 45,942 112 8,980 5 78, 945 
Average monthly 
PENSION. ee. 25 $17.86 18-69 18-77 17-89 10-46 16-47 DOSOOH cites aga ears 
Percentage of pen- 
sioners to total 
population...... 0-83% 1-:11% 1-28% 1-34% 1-26% 0:97% O=05 ole tecisrec ereresceste 
Percentage of per- 
sons over 70 
years of age to 
total population. 1-98% 3-00% 2-57% 4-11% 6-48% 1-91% 0: 9595 !' Gavee ce netacs este 
Percentage of pen- 
sioners to popu- 
lation over 70 
years of age.... 42-87% 37-66% 50-08% 32-49%) 19-49% 50-94% Bicol olimseeemeicersis ‘ 
Total amount of 
pensions paid by 
Province during 
third quarter of 
fiscal year 1933- 
34 (Period Oct. 
1-Dec. 31, 1933).]$ 318,060 33] $444,716 81] $513,640 00] $3,034,065 83/$34,112 78) $447,805 66 $355 44) $4,792,756 85 
Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s share 
of expenditure. .| $238,587 10] $332,070 91] $383,521 94) $2,198,953 81/$25,584 59) $336,332 52) $355 44! $3,515,406 31 






1-Dec. 31, 1933). 
Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s share 
of expenditure. . 
Total amount of 
pensions paid by 
Province since 
inception of Old 
A ge Pensions 
Act to Dee. 31, 
LOSS isaye aan 
Dominion 
ernment’s share 
of expenditure... 


$688,019 02] $961,543 22/$1, 123,330 30/$ 5,729,940 87|/$44,790 52 


$917,481 041$1,287,365 50|$1,501,628 30) $7,764,329 34/$59,720 69/$1,316,171 69] $1,041 87)$12, 847,738 43 


$988,132 30} $1,041 87] $9,536,798 10 


$3,875,857 77|$7,549,933 11|$7,877,571 71|$35, 184,929 83|$59,720 69/$7, 298,546 80 $6,182 831$61, 852,742 74 


$2,543,909 761$4,639,999 68/$4,935,931 19]$22,470,503 10]$44,790 52/$4,599,898 94 $6,182 83}$39, 241,216 02 





The Quebec Legislature adopted the follow- 
ing resolution on January 31: “ Whereas the 
Quebec Social Insurance Commission recom- 
mends the adoption of a system of assistance 
to indigent mothers: this House is of opinion 
that as soon as the financial position of the 


Province will allow it the Government con- 
sider the possibility of creating this system of 
assistance to indigent mothers.” (The recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the subject 
of Mothers’ Allowances were given in the 
Lasour Gazerte, February, 1932, page 172.) 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION IN 1932-33 


[IN CLUDED in the annual report of the De- 
partment of Railways of Canals for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1933, is a statis- 
tical review of the administration of the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Compensation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 30). 
This legislation is administered by the De- 
partment for the entire government service 
by reason of the fact that the Department 
has to maintain a staff for that purpose owing 
to the extent of the railway construction and 
operation activities under its control. 

The provisions of the Act, which was adopted 
in 1918, are as follows:— 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation as the em- 
ployee, or as the dependant of a deceased 
employee, of a person other than His Ma- 
jesty would, under similar circumstances, be 
entitled to receive under the law of the prov- 
ince in which the accident occurred, and the 
liability for and the amount of such compen- 
sation shall be determined in the same man- 
ner and by the same boards, officers or auth- 
ority, as that established by the law of the 
province for determining compensation in sim- 
ilar cases, or by such other board, officers or 
authority or by such court as the Governor 
in Council shall from time to time direct. 


(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court under the auth- 
ority of this Act, shall be paid to such em- 
ployee or dependant or to such person as the 
board, officers, or authority or the court may 
direct, and the said board, officer, authority 
and court shall have the same jurisdiction to 
award costs as in cases between private par- 
ties is conferred by the law of the province 
where the accident occurred. 


In 1925, the Act was amended so as to pro- 
vide that compensation should include medical 
and hospital expenses, the new section being 
retroactive in its operation to May 24, 1918. 


Compensation paid under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act now amounts 
to a cumulative total of $3,687,853.23 since 
1918-19, and during the same period the 
Dominion’s proportion to administration ex- 
penses has amounted to $284,283.37. Com- 
menting on the year’s administration the re- 
port states:— 

“The work of the branch appears to have 
been affected during the year by the receipt of 
an unusual number of dubious claims involving 
considerable work in investigation and examin- 


ation of evidence. It appears that the ten- 
dency towards an increase in the presentation 
of questionable claims has been further in- 
creased by the decrease in employment and 
it is perhaps advisable to repeat from the re- 
port of last year that the impressively large 
number of general claims developing from the 
engagement of temporary employees, partic- 
ularly those engaged under emergency relief 
and associated programs of work would ap- 
pear to indicate the advisability of arranging 
for competent medical inspection prior to en- 
gagement of such employees.” 

Exclusive of the Canadian National Rail- 
way System the total Dominion expenditures 
under the Act in 1932-33 amounted to $186,- 
857.23. This amount was paid out for a 
total of 1,791 claims, of which 616 involved 
compensation and medical aid, 938 medical 
aid only, and 237 pensions. 

Exclusive of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, other departments having a consider- 
able number of claims and large disbursement 
expenditures were as follows:— 

Public Works—367 claims totalling $51,256.16 
disbursements. 

Railways and Canals—467 claims totalling 
$36,971.67. 

Interior—208 claims, totalling $24,113.78. 

Marine—239 claims, totalling $19,646.96. 

Hudson Bay ea i claims, totalling 
$9,084.95. 

Post Office—201 claims, totalling $8,325.96. 

Hudson Bay terminals—18 claims, totalling 
$6,766.57. 

National Defence—63 claims, totalling $6,- 
627.08. 

Fisheries—30 claims, totalling $6,260.04. 

The accompanying table indicates the pay- 
ments under the Act, during the year ended 
March 31, 1933. 








Dominion Disbursements 
Fd | expenditure, 
Provincial including Com- Proportion 
Board amount pensation, | of Adminis- 
advanced | Pensions, tration 
etc. expenses 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 19,811 16} 14,699 17 5,840 41 
New Brunswick....... 20,769 20 | 10,546 06 9,236 32 
Ontarioty sic. eie: 63,074 54 | 63,343 16 3,561 84 
Manitoba. ae, 41,880 59 | 31,355 30 6,649 95 
Saskatchewan......... 297 78 720 98 82 08 
|e 9 <: RR nk EN 20,723 66 | 15,688 45 1,595 40 
British Columbia..... 19,021 66 | 15,676 54 1,471 52 
Quebec Commission. .]............ 2,851 76 1,564 34 
Province of Prince Ed- 
ward Island......... 1 00 41. OD alia da cetieee fae 
Province of Quebec...| 30, 704 SO1="30, 404-89, eee ee: 
Province of Ontario 
(Medical Aid)...... 1,665 42 MeL aR | ee eee 
Miscellaneous......... 15,956 95 435 50 15,521 45 
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Report of United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 


The seventeenth annual report of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
reviews the administration of the three work- 
men’s compensation enactments covering gov- 
ernment employees during the year ended 
June 30, 1933. These three laws are as fol- 
lows: (1) United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act; (2) Longshoremen’s and Harbour 
Workers’ Compensation Act (covering em- 
ployees in certain maritime employments) ; 
and (3) District of Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (covering employees in certain 
employments in the District of Columbia). 


The Commission is a “bipartisan body, con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, one of whom is designated by 
the President to serve as chairman.” 


- The number of employees to whom the first- 
named act is applicable increased to the high- 
est total in the history of the Commission as 
a result of the many relief measures put into 
operation since March 4, 1933. It is estimated 
that this law is now applicable at times to 
over 1,000,000 employees as compared with 
about 700,000 during recent years. At the 
close of business on December 31, 1932, ap- 
proximately 6,800 cases under the Act were 
open in the records of the Commission in 
which compensation was being paid currently. 
Compensation in the total amount of $1,398,396 
was paid during the year ended December 31, 
1932, in the form of death benefits to 4,803 
dependents of 2,389 deceased employees, 
Death benefits were awarded during the year 
in 144 new cases in which there were 311 de- 
pendents entitled to compensation. The 
average monthly compensation award in fatal 


cases approved during the year was $56.74. 
The average award in new cases approved 
during the four preceding years is: $54.68 in 
1931; $54.99 in 1930; $58.83 in 1929; and $55 
in 1928. On December 31, 1932, compensation 
for disability was being paid in 1,936 cases in 
which it appeared the disability was perman- 
ent or of long, indefinite duration. In 570 
cases the disability was total, and in 1,366 
cases it was partial. The cases included under 
this classification show an increase of 131 as 
compared with the number on hand at the 
close of the preceding year. The number of 
cases in which compensation was being paid 
for total disability decreased from 611 to 570. 
In 13,991 cases disposed of during the year the 
temporary disability due to the injury caused 
534,061 days’ loss in time, which is the equiva- 
lent of a year of employment for some 1,500 
employees. 

Under the Longshoremen’s and Harbour 
Workers’ Compensation Act, as well as the 
District of Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the employers are required to secure 
the payment of compensation, etc., either by 
qualifying as self-insurers or by providing in- 
surance with some authorized insurance car- 
rier. The statistics of the Longshoremen’s 
Act indicate that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1933, there were 19,551 non-fatal and 
95 fatal injuries reported under this law in the 
12 compensation districts. During that period 
the total compensation paid in non-fatal cases 
was $1,776,562 and the disbursements in fatal 
cases amounted to $428,963. 

Under the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in the year ending June 30, 
1933, there were 19,742 non-fatal and 48 fatal 
accidents reported. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
published a report entitled “Statistics of Elec- 
tric Railways of Canada” which in a series 
of tables reviews the chief factors entering into 
electric railway transportation during the 
calendar year 1932. In that year there were 
15,961 employees (including general officers, 
superintendents and clerks) on the payrolls 
of the 45 reporting companies, and these re- 
ceived in wages and salaries a total of $21,- 
534,419.50. In 1931, there were 17,185 em- 
ployees receiving $24,647,391.17 in salaries and 
wages. During the year 3 passengers were 
killed, all on one railway, also 29 motorists, 
42 pedestrians, 2 employees, one person riding 
in a vehicle other than an automobile and 
one other person were killed, making a total 
of 79 persons killed, as against 65 in 1931. 
Collisions accounted for 76 of these deaths. 
The number of persons injured was 3,542, in- 


cluding 2,098 pedestrians, 279 motorists, 47 per- 
sons in other vehicles, 157 conductors and 
motormen, 17 bus operators, 391 other em- 
ployees and 92 other persons. This was the 
smallest number of persons injured by electric 
railways in the past ten years. 





The Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the present session of the Legislature of 
the Province of Quebec on January 9 an- 
nounced that the government would submit 
legislation to provide for the judicial enforce- 
ment of collective labour agreements. Under 
such a law, where a group of employees and 
employers agree on working hours and rates 
of wages in a certain district, the Minister 
of Labour could, upon deposit with him of a 
copy, decree that this shall be the rate of 
pay to rule throughout the district in a given 
industry. 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 
IN ONTARIO 


Outline of Report by Provincial Department of Labour 


Nee was made in the Lasour GaAzErTs, 
December, 1933, of the inquiry recently 
undertaken by the Ontario Department of 
Labour into wages and hours of labour of 
truck drivers in the Province. This action 
was taken on the suggestion of representatives 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Automotive 
Transportation Employees. The Department 
has lately issued a report, prepared by Mr. 
A. W. Crawford, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of the Province, under the title ‘“ Wages, 
Hours and Working Conditions in Automo- 
tive Transport Industry,” presenting the facts 
collected in the course of the inquiry, and 


making suggestions and recommendations. 
The following paragraphs are taken from the 
report. 


Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from various sources have indicated 
very unsatisfactory conditions of work for em- 
ployees in the automotive transport industry 
of Ontario. It has been stated that excessively 
long hours of driving, very low rates of wages, 
and irregularity of employment are the chief 
factors in the present undesirable state of 
affairs. The strain of long hours has been 
reported as injurious to the health of many 
drivers and as constituting a grave danger on 
the highways. Instances have been cited of 
accidents due to fatigue on the part of truck 
drivers. These accidents, it is claimed, have 
resulted in serious Injury and even death to 
others on the highway as well as to the drivers 
themselves. Such a condition, if it exists, 
is highly detrimental to the welfare of the 
drivers and affects the safety of the public. 

Questionnaires were sent out to 324 firms 
and replies have been received from 280 
firms, or approximately 85 per cent of the 
total. Several firms reported having discon- 
tinued operations temporarily or permanently, 
or having been taken over by other firms. 
The firms reporting as employing local drivers 
only, or having owner-drivers or members of 
own family only as drivers, have not been 
taken into consideration in compiling this re- 
port. For these reasons 70 firms have been 
eliminated and replies from 210 firms have 
been analysed. The 210 firms reported a total 
of 1,446 drivers, classified as follows:—584 
highway drivers, 296 highway drivers doing 
pickup work, and 566 local drivers, which num- 
bers do not include part-time drivers, definitely 
stated as such. 

From the certified statements made by these 
employers it is evident that satisfactory con- 


ditions exist in a certain number of firms, 
some of which are large and some small. These 
firms are able to regulate their business in 
such a manner as to provide steady employ- 
ment for their employees, and a fair weekly 
rate of wages for regular hours of not more 
than 60 per week. This fact is worthy of 
special note when it is considered how wide is 
the range in both wages and hours reported 
by many firms. 


Daily Hours—In reply to the question 
“What is the length of the basic day?” 198 
firms reported hours ranging from 34 to 15. 
Of this number 6 firms reported a basic work- 
ing day of more than 10 hours; 102 reported 
a day of 10 hours; 80 from 8 to 10 hours, and 
10 reported a day of less than 8 hours. On 
the other hand, from the figures supplied re- 
garding the numbers of hours of work per 
day, per week, and for a stated week, the fol- 
lewing information has been obtained with 
reference to 1,265 drivers:— 


48 drivers are reported as working 36 hours 
a week or less. 

94 drivers are reported as working 38 to 47. 

97 drivers are reported as working 48. 

107 drivers are reported as working 49 to 53. 

87 drivers are reported as working 54. 

121 drivers are reported as working 55 to 59. 

157 drivers ranging under 60 per week. 

357 drivers are reported as working 60 hours 
a week. 

197 drivers are reported as working over 60 
hours a week. 


The length of the week as reported for these 
drivers ranged up to 99 hours. The number 
reported working over 60 hours per week, 197, 
represents over 15 per cent of the 1,265 drivers. 
As already stated, it is probable that the 
numbers of hours of many drivers working a 
long week have been totalled with those of 
many drivers on short time, thereby giving 
no indication of such overtime, and also that 
the abuse of great overstrain may exist even 
in a short week due to two or three successive 
days of driving without adequate rest. More- 
over, one of the largest firms reported in- 
ability to supply a record of drivers’ hours, 
thus indicating a laxness in this regard which 
is probably rather prevalent in the industry. 

Despite incomplete data, ample evidence has 
been supplied by both employers and em- 
ployees of excessive hours of work for a fairly 
large proportion of drivers in the automotive 
transport industry. 
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Wages.—As regards the wages of drivers, it 
is not possible to give a true and complete 
picture of existing conditions because of in- 
adequate information returned by employers. 
A tabulation of the figures supplied, together 
with special cases reported, indicates that 
actual earnings for many drivers are not suffi- 
cient to maintain a decent living standard, and 
are not commensurate with the time, labour or 
responsibility of their employment. Out of a 
total of 1,228 drivers, 93 are reported to be 
receiving $12 per week or less; 247 drivers to 
be receiving from $13 to $17 per week; 145 
to’ be receiving $18 per week, and 162 to be 
receiving from $19 to $20 per week. 369 
drivers are reported as receiving from $21 to 
$24 per week and 212 as receiving $25 a week 
or over. Of these drivers, 485, or approximately 
39 per cent of the total are reported as re- 
ceiving $18 per week or less. 


The above figures are the weekly rates al- 
though in many cases lower wages have been 
paid because of short time. In many in- 
stances employees are not paid for all time 
held for duty but only for the time actually 
worked. It may be considered, therefore, that 
wages received are at a lower rate than out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph since, in ad- 
dition to the hardship of too long hours, there 
is prevalent a considerable volume of part- 
time employment for which weekly earnings 
are below a fair or even a subsistence level, 
despite a satisfactory weekly rate. On the 
other hand, some employers pay the full 
week’s wages whether the full time is worked 
or not. 

Although the information supplied by em- 
ployers regarding warehousemen and other em- 
ployees has not been tabulated, it is evident 
that unsatisfactory conditions exist for these 
workers also in many firms in which long 
hours and low wages prevail. 


Views of Both Parties—A summary of the 
information given on the questionnaires pro- 
vides ample evidence of lack of stability in 
the industry. 

Before undertaking this investigation, letters 
were sent to the secretaries of the Automotive 
Transport Association of Ontario and of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Automotive Trans- 
portation Employees, with copies of the pro- 
posed questionnaire and a brief statement of 
what the Department of Labour was under- 
taking in this regard. Each association was 
requested to appoint a small committee to 
meet with the Deputy Minister. This was 
done and the information contained in the 
foregoing pages (of the report) has been placed 
before both committees. The concensus of 
opinion of both employers and employees was 
that the picture of conditions in the industry 


as depicted by the information submitted by 
employers was more favourable than is actu- 
ally the case, and each group cited case after 
case of excessively long hours. They con- 
sidered it unlikely, for instance, that only 15 
per cent of the drivers were working over 60 
hours a week as shown in this report. Some 
of the employees’ group considered that 80 
hours per week would be nearer the average 
than 60, and that a considerably greater pro- 
portion of the drivers were receiving wages 
below $18 per week than the returns indicated. 


The situation as represented by the em- 
ployers’ committee is too many are engaged 
in the industry at the present time, that un- 
derbidding for business has resulted in un- 
stable conditions, that one set of employers 
cuts wages because they have cut prices, while 
another set must cut either wages or staff, or 
operate at a loss, because they have lost busi- 
ness to the operators who have cut prices. 
They claim that some regulation as to mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours for drivers 
would be beneficial to both employers and 
employees, as being an important step toward 
stabilization in the industry. Underbidding 
would be less desirable for employers if they 
had to pay at least a minimum wage for a 
normal working week. 


Asked as to what might be considered a fair 
minimum wage for drivers, the employers’ 
committee intimated that their association was 
prepared to recommend a minimum wage of 
not less than $18 a week for city drivers and 
not less than $25 a week for highway drivers, 
with a maximum of 10 hours per day and 60 
hours per week. The committee recommended 
that substantial penalties be provided which 
should include suspension of Public Commer- 
cial Vehicles licence for the repetition of 
offences. 


Generally speaking, the employees commit- 
tee concurred in these recommendations. The 
representatives stated that the worst offenders 
as regards hours and wages were among the 
firms running long trips where employees are 
paid by the trip. The price for the trip is 
set for the minimum time in which it can be 
possibly be made, the time allotted being cut 
to such a fine point that no allowance is made 
for any emergency, so that drivers are rarely 
paid for the time actually required for making 
the trip. This, they state, is a very unsatis- 
factory method and gives rise to a great deal 
of unsafe speeding on the highway. The repre- 
sentatives of the employees claimed also that 
with shorter hours there would be sufficient 
work for all, and if prices were standardized 
in the industry, it would be possible for all 
employers to pay good wages. The commit- 
tee reported poor equipment as being one of 
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the dangers on the highway and recommended 
more rigid inspection. They felt that the is- 
suing of licences: should be conditional on 
proper up-keep, with a penalty for any breach 
in this respect. Some system of reporting on 
the condition and repairs of all highway trucks 
to the Motor Vehicles Branch, Department. of 
Highways, was suggested, as well as the set- 
ting of an age limit and the requirement of a 
physical test for all highway drivers. 


Proposed Schedule—A proposed schedule or 
agreement between employers and employees 
governing wages, hours, employment tests, and 
general working conditions was submitted by 
representatives of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Automotive Transportation Employees. 
This proposed schedule was not discussed with 
the committees of employers and employees 
(It is attached to the report as an appendix). 
We were informed that it is based on similar 
schedules in operation on the railways and 
that it represents what the union believes to 
be fair working conditions in the industry. 

The wages stipulated in the proposed sched- 
ule are higher than the minimum rates sug- 
gested by the committee representing em- 
ployers, the rates for drivers being as follows: 

$30 per week for highway drivers operating 
one hundred miles or less per day. 

$35 per week for daily mileage from one 
hundred to two hundred miles. 

$40 per week for drivers operating more 
than two hundred miles per day. 

$28 per week for local and pickup drivers. 

The schedule of wages (article 30) includes 
all classifications and divisions of the industry. 
The schedule provides for an 8-hour day and 
6-day week with extra pay for overtime. 
Article number 31 sets forth the requirements 
of mental, physical, and mechanical tests to 
be applied to highway drivers. 


Conclusion—Sufficient evidence has been 
collected to prove that a very unsatisfactory 
and unstable condition exists in the automo- 
tive industry which can be remedied only by 
the joint action of employers and employees 
supported by legislative and regulatory action 
on the part of the Provincial Government and 
possibly the Dominion Government also. Gov- 
ernments cannot remedy such industrial con- 
ditions without the active, whole-hearted sup- 
port and co-operation of at least a majority 
of employers and employees affected, nor can 
the industry itself bring about satisfactory 
working conditions and profitable operation 
without the assistance and support of the legis- 
lative and administrative bodies of Govern- 
ment. Co-operative action is essential. 


Summary of Conditions—The outstanding 
weaknesses and problems of the industry may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 

*See note on page 96. 
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1. Under-payment of drivers and other em- 
ployees. 

2. Improper and unsatisfactory methods of 
pay, especially a fixed amount per trip. 

3. Excessive hours of employment coupled 
with great irregularity. 

4. Too many operators, resulting in cut- 
throat competition for business, which reduces 
the charges for transportation services below. 
the actual cost. 


5. Inadequate business methods and records 
on the part of many operators which make it 
impossible to estimate costs and establish fair 
prices for services rendered. 


6. Difficulties in enforcing the Public Com- 
mercial Vehicle Act in connection with mark- 
ers, Classifications, hours, etc. 


It appears to be highly desirable that annual | 
joint agreements, between employers and em- 
ployees be entered into which shall regulate 
wages, hours and conditions of employment 
or that some action be taken to compel ail 
employers in the industry to pay at least speci- 
fied minimum rates of wages for regulated 
hours of employment. Agreements similar to 
that submitted by representatives of the em- 
ployees would undoubtedly help to stabilize 
conditions, but it would be very difficult to 
organize all employees and employers in the 
Automotive Transport Industry under such 
agreements within a reasonable time. It would 
seem, therefore, that legislative action setting 
forth minimum wage rates for stipulated hours 
of employment is the only immediate method 
of dealing with this problem. The difficulty 
would be to enforce such regulations in an 
unorganized and very unstable industry. 

If wages are to be raised and hours short- 
ened it is apparent that some action must be 
taken to increase and regulate the charges for 
transportation services. (Reference is made 
here to the conference held at Ottawa under 
the Minister of Railways and Canals on De- 
cember 13 to discuss certain problems of the 
automotive industry)*. A suggestion from the 
employers, which might well be considered 
by such a conference, is that a tariff of carry- 
ing charges for highway transportation be 
established similar to that for railway and 
steamship transportation. 

It is not within the purview of this in- 
vestigation to deal with the problems and 
difficulties in connection with the enforcement 
of the Public Commercial Vehicle Act, but this 
matter has been receiving the attention of the 
Ontario Department of Highways for some 
time. The Department has been co-operating 
with the Automotive Transport Association of 
Ontario in connection with alleged violations 
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of the Act and, in some cases, licences have 
been cancelled. It is understood that the De- 
partment is considering the introduction of 
certain amendments to the legislation along 
the lines suggested by employers at the forth- 
coming session of the Legislature. 

“While the investigation,” the report con- 
cludes, “ has revealed unsatisfactory conditions 


which can only be remedied by co-operative 
action along the lines indicated, it might be 
well to point out that the initiative for such 
action should come from the industry, and 
that there are as yet comparatively few em- 
ployers or employees who have shown any 
willingness to make the personal sacrifices 
necessary to make such action effective.” 





ANNUAL REPORT ON MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1932 


pee annual report of the Mines Branch of 
the Alberta Department of Lands and 
Mines for the year ending December 31, 19382 
(recently issued), shows that the total output 
of coal produced in the province during that 
period was 4,870,030 tons, with a valuation of 
$13,441.193, an increase of 305,740 tons over 
the output for 1931. Included in the total 
were 2,046 tons produced by farmers under 
permits granted for the purpose of obtaining 
coal for their own use. In addition to the coal 
reported, it is believed there was a consider- 
able tonnage produced by farmers without per- 
mit or lease, of which there is no record. 


Of the total coal produced, 1,134,311 tons 
were sold for consumption in the Province of 
Alberta, 1,751,294 tons in other provinces of 
Canada, 27,366 tons for consumption in the 
United States, 1,619,921 tons sold to railroad 
companies, 12,629 tons used making briquettes, 
4591 tons used making coke, 179,597 tons used 
under colliery boilers, 7,025 tons used by col- 
liery railroads, 44,115 tons put to stock, and 
130,528 tons put to waste. The tonnage shown 
as sold for consumption in Alberta includes 
2,046 tons produced by farmers for their own 
use. In addition to the coal mined there were 
8,446 tons of shale and clay mined, from which 
3,444,010 bricks and 182 tons of tile were manu- 
factured. 


During the year there were in operation 3 
shale pits producing shale and clay for use 
in the manufacture of brick, hollow tile, etc., 
also 307 coal mines; of the latter, 32 were 
opened, 14 reopened, and 44 abandoned. In 
addition to the mines abandoned there were 
25 mines closed temporarily, leaving 283 mines 
in operation at December 31, 1932. 


On December 31, 1932, the total number em- 
ployed in all the coal fields—domestic, sub- 
bituminous and bituminous—was 10,296, of 
which 7,825 were underground workers. Of the 
total employed, 6,524 were in domestic fields, 
850 in sub-bituminous and 2,922 in bituminous 
coal mining. The per capita production in all 
fields, based on the average total (7,837) em- 
ployed was 621 tons per man employed, and 
844 tons per man employed underground. 


A summary of the statistics presented in the 
report is in part as follows: average number of 
persons employed below ground, 5,772, and the 
average employed above ground, 2,065; num- 
ber of certificates of competency as _ coal 
miners issued in 1932, 557; third class certifi- 
cates, 43; second class certificates, 11; first 
class certificates, 2; provisional certificates 
(overmen), 178; number of persons prosecuted 
under Coal Mines Regulation Act, 22; elec- 
trical. power purchased, 14,875,890 kilowatt 
hours. 

Accidents—During the year, there was a 
total of 168 accidents, of which 11 were fatal. 
In addition there was another person killed 
while illegally mining coal. Accidents below 
eround totalled 187, and those above ground 
numbered 31; ten of the fatalities occurred 
below ground. In 1931 there were 164 acci- 
dents, including 16 fatalities. 

In 1932 the ratio of accidents per 1,000,000 
tons of coal mined was 34°51 and the ratio 
of accidents per 1,000 men employed was 21-43. 
The greatest single factor in the cause of acci- 
dents was “falls of rock.” 

The usual accident prevention measures in- 
cluded the analysis of mine air and tests with 
gas detectors. Also samples of rock dust, used 
for rock dusting in the bituminous mines, were 
collected and forwarded to the provincial 
analyst to be tested for silica content. 





The annual report of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research of Great 
Britain states that at the request of the Home 
Office the Department has arranged for an 
investigation to produce more efficient 
respirators for use in industrial processes as 
a protection against the inhalation of dust. 
This work has led to the production of a new 
respirator with which very satisfactory results 
have been obtained in tests in mines, quar- 
ries, and silica and asbestos works. Research 
is also being carried out on the detection of 
small quantities of toxic gases in the atmos- 
phere and on respirators to prevent the breath- 
ing of such gases. This work should result 
in affording better protection to workers in 
chemical and other factories. 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


16th Annual Convention considers “Recovery by Construction” 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the 
Canadian Construction Association was 
held at Toronto on January 23-25, President 
C. J. A. Cook, of Montreal, in the chair. The 
phrase “Recovery by Construction” was se- 
lected as the motto for the meeting, the 
speakers discussing that proposition from 
various sides. 

In his presidential address Mr. Cook said: 
“Your executive and the representatives on 
the National Construction Council have for 
the past year devoted most of their energies 
to the problem of construction recovery. 
Their efforts have not been in vain. A pro- 
gram of public works has been promised for 
this spring, a display of leadership which we 
have long awaited. The public in general is 
now realizing the important place the construc- 
tion industry occupies in our industrial struc- 
ture. In this program,” he continued, “we 
must insist moreover, that no hampering regu- 
lations be enforced that will bring on the 
industry the stigma of waste and inefficiency. 
Every means or method that private enter- 
prise would normally employ should be used 
to the same extent on all government work. 
We must protect the taxpayer and see that 
he gets the greatest possible value for every 
dollar spent. At the same time, we must 
protect the worker by assuring him of reason- 
able hours of labour and by adherence to the 
fair wage schedules. The growing menace of 
doing work by day labour must be strenuously 
opposed. One hundred per cent Canadian 
materials, wherever possible, should be speci- 
fied.” 

Mr. Clark Reilly, the general manager, 
presented his report covering the activities of 
the organization for the past year. He pointed 
out that the abnormally small volume of con- 
struction work had had a very direct effect on 
the association’s work in the industry, con- 
tracting firms having had to cut their expenses 
to the bone and manufacturing and supply 
firms having been compelled to retrench in 
every possible direction. He referred to the 
participation of the C.C.A. in the formation 
of the National Construction Council of Can- 
ada, commented on the activity of the associa- 
tion’s executive and advisory committees, and 
the efforts of the joint committee with the 
Royal Architectural Institute. In conclusion 
he stated: “We stand to-day at the beginning 
of a new era for the construction industry in 
Canada. We have two courses open to us, 
either to drift along in the laissez-faire atti- 
tude, waiting for what may come, or to assume 


a leadership by considering our special prob- 
lems thoroughly and then adopt a vigorous 
policy of united effort to place our industry on 
a new footing that will anticipate the needs 
of the future. I have no doubt but that we 
shall take this latter course, and anticipate by 
voluntary action, based on careful planning,. 
the changes that are taking place.” 

The report of the Membership and Finance 
Committee showed that at the end of 1933 
the membership comprised 55 general con- 
tractors, 26 trade contractors, 49 manufactur- 
ing and supply firms, 14 branch associations 
and 6 special memberships. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressing 
the convention, maintained that unemploy- 
ment must be dealt with as a national and 
permanent problem and not merely as one of 
a local and fleeting character. He discussed 
unemployment insurance in its various aspects, 
and his conclusion was that for reasons de- 
scribed “organized labour believes that unem- 
ployment insurance is practical, and that from 
a business viewpoint it is sound, and that 
from the broad human aspect, it is absolutely 
essential.’ (The convention’s resolution on 
this subject is given below.) 

Addresses were also delivered as follows: 
“Highways of Recovery”, by Mr. Floyd S. 
Chalmers; “Intelligent Planning for the 
Future by the Construction Industry of 
Canada,” by Mr. W. D. Black, of Hamilton: 
“Relations between Government and Busi- 
ness in Canada,” by Mr. Francis Hankin, of 
Montreal; and “Recovery by Construction,” 
by Professor Gilbert E. Jackson, University 
of Toronto. 

Professor Jackson discussed the respective 
merits of the policies of large spending and 
of national retrenchment, and emphasized the 
need for lower interest rates. Mr. Black, in 
his paper, showed that it was possible to 
evolve a practical plan for stabilizing con- 
struction and eliminating the periods of ex- 
cessive prosperity and depression. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Regulation of the Construction Industry — 
Resolved that in view of the fact that na- 
tional unemployment and depression are de- 
rived very largely from depression in the 
durable goods industry as a group and that the 
construction industry in turn contributes in 
a very large proportion to the depression of 
the durable goods industry, this convention 
is of the opinion that the creation of a com- 
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mission to investigate the past and present 


conditions and to make recommendations for . 


the rehabilitation and future stabilization of 
the construction industry would be in the 
public interest. 

Further resolved that this association en- 
dorses the demonstration of the necessity for 
such a commission as set forth in the accom- 
panying text of an address, “Construction— 
The Joint in the Armour of Depression,” de- 
livered before the sixteenth annual convention 
of the Canadian Construction Association by 
W. D. Black on January 24, 1934. It is sug- 
gested that representations covering this reso- 
lution be submitted by the association to the 
Dominion government and that a copy of the 
resolution be also sent to all members of the 
Dominion parliament. 


LItcensing of Contractors—Resolved that a 
committee be formed immediately to investi- 
gate the practicability of the licensing of all 
contractors and that this committee be in- 
structed to report to the executive with the 
least possible delay in order that action may 
be secured. 


Co-operation of Sections—Resolved that 
the resolution passed at the Vancouver con- 
vention to the effect that, wherever possible, 
general and trade contractors should extend 
business patronage to other member firms 
of this association, particularly trade contrac- 
tors and supply houses and manufacturers, 
be and is hereby reaffirmed. 


Standard form of Tender—Resolved that 
we commend our representatives on the joint 
committee for the work done by them during 
the past year, especially in regard to the pro- 
duction of the Standard Form of Tender. 

Resolved further that the Standard Form 
of Tender as submitted by the Joint Com- 
mittee be accepted in its present form and 
tried out for a limited period of time, the 
duration of which is to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the incoming executive committee. 


Unemployment Insurance—Resolved that 
the executive of this association keep in close 
touch with and study the problem of unem- 
ployment insurance. Resolved further that 
representations be made to the proper authori- 
ties that this association be represented in 


any investigation or deliberation by the federal © 


government on this subject. 


Research Work—Resolved that this asso- 
ciation urge the Dominion government to 
furnish all necessary funds to promote and 
establish a panel of the National Bureau of 
Research at Ottawa to advise upon and under- 
take the standardization and testing of 
Canadian building materials and appliances, 
including lumber. 
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Resolved further that the testing and 
approval now demanded by the fire under- 
writer and other associations be done by the 
National Bureau of Research at Ottawa and 
not outside Canada as at present. 


Safety Work—Resolved that the value of 
safety work in our industry be recognized and 
appreciation given to the work of the con- 
struction safety organizations and that every 
effort be made to continue and extend this 
work, 


Day Labour—Resolved that this asso- 
ciation strongly recommends that all work to 
be done under the proposed legislation by the 
Dominion, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, whether as relief measures or not, shall 
be done by contract and not by day labour. 

Resolved further that the respective govern- 
ing bodies be advised to this effect. 


Restrictive Legislation—A special resolution 
dealing with restrictive legislation preventing 
co-operation of various branches of industry 
was presented but referred to the incoming 
executive for thorough consideration and 
necessary action. 


Officers for 1934 


Officials of the Association for 1934 were 
elected as follows: President, W. H. Yates, 
Hamilton; Vice-President, F. G. Rutley, Mont-. 
real; Eastern vice-president, W. L. R. Stewart, 
Sherbrooke, Que.; Western vice-presidents, 
Col. W. W. Foster, Vancouver, and C. H. 
Gunn, Winnipeg; Honorary secretary, Geo. 
Oakley, Toronto; Honorary treasurer, A. 
K. Purdy, Toronto; Chairman, general con- 
tractor’s section, John Parkin, Hamilton;. 
Chairman, manufacturing and supply section, 
A. U. Cote, Toronto, Chairman, membership 
and finance committee, V. C. Moynes, Toronto.. 





The American Federation of Labor, in their 
annual report on employment for 1933, sum- 
marize the gains made by labour under the 
recovery program in the United States as 
follows:—“Workers have made three import- 
ant gains in 1933: (1) greater employment: 
1,800,000 who were out of work last year-end 
now have jobs in industry, and 4,600,000 have 
temporary work under Civil Works Admuni- 
stration, Pubtic Works Administration and 
Civilian Conservation Corps; (2) shorter 
hours: average weekly work hours in industry 
generally are shorter by 44 hours per week 
than at the end of 1932; (3) organization: 
workers are better organized to handle their 
problems and share in industrial control than 
they were last year. 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Proceedings of Eighteenth 


HE 18th convention of the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Labour was held at Edmonton 
on January 8-10, President Fred. J. White 
occupying the chair. The president said that 
possibly no convention since the inauguration 
of the Federation twenty-two years ago had 
seen the delegates faced with greater prob- 
lems than now confronted them. 


Hon. J. E. Brownlee, Premier of the Prov- 
ince, who was introduced by the President, 
conveyed to the delegates the good wishes of 
the government and people of Alberta. There 
were three important matters about which he 
desired to speak, one was the monetary ques- 
tion, which he had had some opportunity to 
study while he was a member of the Mac- 
Millan Commission. He asked assistance in 
crystallizing public opinion in support of pub- 
lic ownership and control of the proposed 
central bank. Dealing with the public works 
program proposed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, Mr. Brownlee hoped that this would 
not be a spasmodic effort but would be ex- 
tended over at least three years. Referring 
to the N.R.A., the Premier stressed the need 
for the revision of the constitution of Canada, 
so there would be national control in respect 
to the hours of labour, and other industrial 
matters. 


The president’s report reviewed the work of 
the last session of the Legislature (LaBour 
GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 698), and to the 
presentation of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to the government by the Federation 
last year. The main theme of the session, it 
was reported, was unemployment, and the low 
prices of farm commodities. Among the acts 
adopted was one amending the Debt Adjust- 
ment Act, extending city residents the same 
protection of their home property as was 
formerly given only to residents of the coun- 
try. The president also presented a report 
of the recent convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1933, page 1000), at which he had 
represented the Federation, and also a report 
of the convention of the American Federation 
of Labour (Lasour Gazette, November, 1933, 
page 1083). 


Resolutions Adopted 


That the Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments be asked to undertake an adequate 
building and public works program to consist 
of the erection of public buildings, highways, 
recreation ground, the clearing of brush lands, 
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the elimination of level crossings on the rail- 
roads, etc., all workers on these jobs to be 
paid union rates of pay. 

That the Alberta government abolish the 
relief slip system and substitute a standard 
rate per hour, same to be paid in cash. 

Protesting against the practice of municipal 
councils in using persons on direct relief for 
ordinary maintenance and upkeep work, and 
asking that such work be paid for at the 
regular rates. 

Amendment of the relief legislation to pro- 
vide a fund for the purpose of moving a 
family from one given place to another, pro- 
vided the head of the family has reasonable 
assurance of permanency of position in the 
new locality. 

That medical clinics be set up in various 
localities to provide for proper medical and 
mental attention to the unemployed and their 
families. 

That the Direct Relief Act be amended to 
make provision for the renewing of household 
equipment, commensurate with common 
household standards. 

Asking the provincial and federal govern- 
ments to assume responsibility for the care 
of needy tuberculous people by providing 
them with proper sanitorium accommodation. 

Measures to protect persons on relief who 
have not completed payment for their homes. 

An adequate system of unemployment in- 
surance. 

Adequate relief for deserted wives and their 
families and for young married couples who 
are unemployed. 

Protesting against conditions in the work 
camps as tending to lower the standard of 
living for Canadian workers; and recommend- 
ing that workers in such camps be paid union 
rates of wages and that sanitary conditions be 
improved, 

That the hours of labour for all bus and 
truck drivers operating under Provincial 
Licence be limited to a maximum of eight 
consecutive hours on duty in each 24. 

That the government enact the necessary 
legislation for the creation of a permanent 
Coal Commission to regulate the coal ship- 
ping and to regulate inter-provincial coal 
trade by forming a co-operative marketing 
pool. 

That the provincial government appoint a 
commission, including a labour representative, 
to investigate every aspect of the coal mining 
industry and formulate a plan for nationaliza- 
tion of the industry. 
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Amendment of the Mines Act to provide 
for the weekly payment of wages. 

Amendment of the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
to provide for deserted wives and for mothers 
who have bed-ridden husbands; and that the 
general scale of allowances provided for in 
the Act of 1930 be restored. 

’ Legislation limiting the hours of employ- 
ment to six hours per day and five days per 
week. 

Enactment of provincial legislation making 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
operative in Alberta, to cover every industry. 

Amendment of the Town Act to remove the 
disabilities of persons on relief. 

Opposing the “relief kitchen” method of 
feeding the unemployed, in place of giving 
them work and wages at union rates; and 
asking that while such kitchens are operated 
the unemployed be given three meals a day, 
with the transportation tickets, and recre- 
ational facilities for those at long distances 
from the kitchen. 

Minimum wages for all workers 
province. 

That the proposed Central Bank be pub- 
licly owned and operated with power to 
finance governmental undertakings—federal, 
provincial and municipal—with interest-free 
credit, to the end that national wealth may 
be utilized as the basis for monetary issues 
without the payment of tribute to private 
‘interests. 

Appointment of a qualified plumbing in- 
spector in connection with the Public Health 
Department. 

That the amount of Old Age Pensions be 
increased, and the pension age be reduced 
from 70 to 65 years. 

Repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code. 

Release of all “class war” prisoners. 


That the Dominion Government make a 
drastic reduction in all interest rates, and 
set a maximum of 1 per cent for all interest 
on public loans and a maximum of 2 per cent 
for all interest on dividends, mortgages, etc. 

Legislation on Health Insurance on the plan 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Holidays on Election Days. 

Amendment of the Franchise Act to allow 
the right to vote after 3 months’ residence in 
the province. 

A housing scheme for Alberta similar to 
schemes in Australia. 

Appointment of a labour representative on 
the Utilities Board. 

Protesting against any scheme for assisted 
immigration. 

Financial assistance to destitute miners in 
Drumheller district. 
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Free school text books. up to Grade XII. 

Abolition of cadet training in schools. 

Provision of meals for under-nourished 
school children. 

Free medical aid and hospital accommoda- 
tion to relief workers and their families. 

A construction work program to relieve un- 
employment, no sub-contracts to be per- 
mitted, the Fair Wage Clause to be observed, 
and wages to be paid by cheque or in cash. 

That as municipalities contribute only one- 
third of relief costs they should not compel 
indigents to work out the full cost of relief. 

Instructing the executive to combat dual 
unions. 

A sale of fees for projectionists’ licences of 
$15 for examination; and $5 and $3 for re- 
newals. 

Amendment of the Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act to provide that wages shall be 
paid in full and to make it illegal for any 
coal company to satisfy their employees by 
making part payments of claim, and paying 
the balance with stock; and that when bonds 
are put up, they must be bonds which are 
immediately convertible into cash. 

Support by union members of the union 
label. 

That the Federal government impose a tax 
up to 25 per cent on unearned increments, 
including interest and dividends, the profits 
to be paid over to the municipalities con- 
cerned. 

Legalizing of sweepstakes, 


Workmen's Compensation—That the levy 
of 4 cents a day on workers in the building 
industry be abolished and the amount charged 
to the industry; that workmen’s earnings be 
computed by the day instead of over the 
year; that the minimum payment for compen- 
sation be increased from $10 to $15; that the 
3-day waiting period be abolished, and pay- 
ment made from the first day of injury; that 
the monthly payment to a widow be raised 
from $35 to $45; that miners nystagmus or 
eye-strain be compensable; that rheumatism 
be included as a risk of coal miners; that 
the allowances made in respect to children 
be increased from $10 to $15, etc. <A reso- 
lution to give doctors the power to recom- 
mend patients for light work, and that the 
patient be compensated until completely 
cured, was referred to the incoming executive 
for further study. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted in the re-appointment of Fred J. 
White as president and Carl E. Berg as 
secretary-treasurer. 

The next convention will be held at Leth- 
bridge in 1935. 
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LEGISLATION. PROPOSED TO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS BY 
ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Ontario Executive of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The Ontario Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada pre- 
sented its program of requested provincial 
legislation to the members of the Ontario 
Cabinet on January 12, 1934. A delegation 
of forty representatives of affiliated organi- 
zations accompanied the Executive Com- 
mittee, which comprised the following: Chas. 
H. Ball, Toronto, chairman; Ald. Rod Plant, 
Ottawa; and Ted Jackson, Toronto. Re- 
ceiving the delegation were the following mem- 
bers of the Cabinet: Hon. Geo. 8. Henry, 
Premier; Hon, J. M. Robb, Minister of La- 
bour; Hon. W. H. Price, Attorney-General: 
Hon. Leopold Macaulay, Minister of High- 
ways; Hon. Geo. Challies, Provincial Secre- 
tary; Hon. Harry Schofield, Minister without 
portfolio. 

Under the heading of Unemployment and 
Unemployment Insurance the executive urged 
increased remuneration to single men em- 
ployed in road construction camps, and a pro- 
gram of building in municipal and provincial 
undertakings; also a Federal Unemployment 
Insurance scheme, wholly administered by the 
Federal Government, 
The requests on this subject included the 
following: extension of financial assistance to 
municipalities carrying on relief works, and a 
stipulation that where such assistance is ren- 
dered, regulations governing such works shall 
provide for a six-hour day and a thirty-hour 
week without reduction in earnings; purchase 
of departmental supplies during periods of 
unemployment; clearing of agricultural lands 
to provide employment; providing for relief 
of all needy unemployed women on the same 
basis as men; enactment of legislation in 
accordance with the convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization providing for 
limitation of working hours; extension of 
public ownership of all public utilities; 
abolition of fee-charging employment ex- 
changes and further development of free em- 
ployment bureaus. 

Other legislative requests included: 

Enactment of an examining and licensing 
act for electricians; 

Regulations for the greater protection of 
linemen and others in the electrical industry ; 

Urging the support of the Legislature to the 
reduction of the old age pension limit to 65 
years, and repeal of the section requiring five 
years’ provincial residence qualifications; _ 

Re-enactment of a Mortagagors and Pur- 
chasers Relief Act; and also in cases of un- 


was again reiterated. 


employment and underemployment the con- 
solidation and spreading of tax arrears over 
a period of five years and suspension of 
penalties for non-payment of taxes; 

A check-up on the application of the 
Parents’ Maintenance Act, “particularly at 
a time when most children are unable to pro- 
vide for their own families,” and also draw- 
ing attention to “tightening up” of old age 
pensions regulations (In this respect, the com-. 
mittee was in accord with any attempt to 
check abuses, but protested against any regu- 
lations “that would turn old age pension into 
old age pittance’’) ; 

Appointment of a labour representative on 
the Old Age Pensions Commission; 

Definite action towards giving effect to the 
conventions of the International Labour 
Organization coming within the jurisdiction of 
the province; 

Giving effect to the recommendations of the 
National Research Council respecting the 
operation of moving picture machines. 

Opposing one-man cars on municipally 
owned street railways; 

Raising the property exemption under the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act from $2,500 to $5,000, 
and that the mother with one child be pro- 
vided for under the Act; 

Amendment of the Mechanics Lien Act, 
giving workmen added protection in collec- 
tion of wages; 

Amendment of the Bankruptcy Act giving 
wage claims prior consideration; 

Enactment of legislation providing for a 
six-hour day and five-day week of thirty 
hours; 

Increasing the staff of inspectors under 
Minimum Wage Act, enabling it to function 
more efficiently; 

Fair wages regulaticns for the protection 
of work people employed by contractors, gov- 
ernment commissions and departments and 
others on undertakings done by or on behalf 
of the government; 

Amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to include first aid work under the Act, 
and also greater preventive measure respect- 
ing industrial diseases; 

Enactment of paint spraying regulations; 

Amending the Factory Act to reduce maxi- 
mum working hours, etc.; 

Enactment of legislation prohibiting em- 
ployment of females and inexperienced males 
as operators on power cutting machines; 
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Enactment of a Barber’s Licence Act; 

Enactment of legislation for regulating and 
controlling the installation of equipment for 
power and domestic heating; 

Putting 
regulations; 


into effect provincial plumbing 
Strict enforcement of regulations govern- 
ing hoisting machinery; 
Urging legislation providing for the three- 
platoon system for fire fighting staffs; 


Requesting the abolition of the employ- 
ment of married women in industry and the 
government service in cases where the hus- 
band is working; 

Enaztment of legislation providing for sick- 
ness and disability insurance; 

Additional measures - advocated were: 
removal of slums, labour representation on 
all commissions, substitution of physical 
training for military training; uniform build- 
ing regulations, legalizing of sweepstakes, and 
bonding of lawyers holding trust funds. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


On January 24 a delegation from the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
made their annual presentation to the pro- 
vincial government of their proposals for 
legislative action at the present session of the 
Quebec Legislature. They were received by 
the Hon. L. A. ‘Taschereau, provincial 
Premier, with the members of his Cabinet. 

The delegation referred with approval to 
the legislation forecast in the Speech from 
the Throne, which would make labour agree- 
ments enforceable at law. This was the first 
proposal in the list now submitted. It would 
result, it was claimed, in the fixing of work- 
ing hours and thus strengthen the Act for 
the Limiting of Working Hours (Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 695); in guarantee- 
ing the workers a reasonable wage; in secur- 
ing unanimity on wage matters among 
employers; in giving the state its proper 
role of giving legal force to agreements that 
have been reached independently by the par- 
ties concerned and in creating respect for 
law. 

Other recommendations were as follows:— 

Enactment of a law to provide for the com- 
pulsory licensing of employers and workers 
in the printing industry; 

Enactment of a Plumbers’ Licensing Act 
similar to the Pipe Fitters’ Act passed in 
1933 (Lasour Gazettz, July, 1933, page 698). 

A Fair Wages scale to be inserted in all 
construction contracts involving expenditure 
under the Public Assistance Act. 

Grant by the provincial government towards 
the preparation of a text-book on carpentry 
in the French language. 

That employers who avoid payment of 
minimum wages to female workers by em- 
ploying boys be compelled to pay the latter 
equivalent wages. 

That the Order of the Minimum Wage 
Commission governing the boot and shoe in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazetrn, September, 1933, 
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page 916) be amended so that female workers 
having served six months or more as appren- 
tices shall receive the minimum rate pres- 
cribed; and that those classed as temporary 
employees, even when their employment is 
for less than a month, shall not form more 
than half the total number of employees. 

That the Minimum Wage Commission itself 
prosecute those who infringe orders under the 
Act, the penalties to be from $100 to $500, 
or imprisonment in default. 

Support for the proposed law to encourage 
the return of women to home life. 


Amendment to the Companies Act to pro- 
hibit the compulsory sale of company shares 
to employees earnings less than $25 a week, 
and that other workers be protected against 
the loss of their money so invested. 


That the recommendations of the Quebec 
Social Insurance Commission (LAsour GAZETTE, 
February, 1933, page 161, etc.) be carried out, 
commencing with old age pensions, the 
federal system being adopted pending the 
carrying out of the scheme recommended by 
the Commission. 


Creation of a provincial economic Council 
consisting of a guiding committee, with sub- 
committees representing the main social and 
economic activities, the council to include 
specialists chosen by the state from a list of 
persons nominated by the various groups. 


Deletion of the amendments made last year 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act (LAaBour 
Gazette, July, 1933, page 695) taking away 
the right of the injured workman to choose 
his own doctor, and extending the waiting 
period before compensation is paid; and that 
the administration of the Act be placed under 
the Minister of Labour. 

Stricter regulation of the dyes used in con-- 
nection with the manufacture of shoe leather. 

That in view of the number of strangers in 
the province workers be obliged to carry iden-~ 
tification cards. 
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Establishment of a wage scale in connection 
with contracts made by the Department of 
Roads. 

Compulsory provision of the remedy “ Anti- 
dox ” in connection with the use of white lead 
in paint. 

Establishment of # Superior Council of La- 
bour in the province which would undertake 
the compilation of a true labour code. 

That the Sunday Observance Act be 
amended so as to remove the privilege al- 
lowed to certain nationalities to work on 
Sunday; and that new inspection offices be 
opened at Quebec, Montreal and Sherbrooke. 


Enactment of a law establishing a minimum 
scale of wages for workers in the woods. 


Establishment of a double shift for fire- 
men in cities of 30,000 population or more. 

Extension of the Moratorium law for another 
year. 

Establishment of a three-shift system for 
watchmen, furnace men and stationary engi- 
neers in factories. 

Amendment of the Unemployed Aid Act to 
provide that relief workers shall be entitled 
to benefits under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Compulsory automobile insurance. 

That municipalities be given the right to 
own and operate electrical systems. 

That the policy of the “return to the land ” 
be maintained and extended (Lasour GaAzErts, 
July, 1938, page 695). 


Quebec Executive of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Legislative requests of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada (provincial execu- 
tive for Quebec) were submitted recently be- 
fore the Hon. L. A. Taschereau and members 
of the Provincial Cabinet. Approximately 100 
representatives of affiliated organizations in 
the province supported the memorandum of 
resolutions which was presented by the follow- 
ing members of the executive: L. A. Beaudry, 
chairman; G, R. Brunet, P. Lefevre, and J. 
Cuppello. The delegation was received by 
the Premier and the following members of 
the Cabinet: Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. J. E. Perrault, Minister of 
Roads; Hon. L. A. David, Provincial Secre- 
tary; Hon. J.. N.. Francoeur, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Adelard Godbout, Min- 
ister of Agriculture; Hon. R. F. Stockwell, 
provincial treasurer; and Hon. Hector Leferté, 
Minister of Colonization. 


With reference to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, it was considered that recent 
amendments “have had the effect of materially 
curtailing the benefits and privileges accruing 
te injured workers and their dependents” and 
because of this the government was requested 
to repeal the amendments. The government 
was also asked to include hotel and restaurant 
employees under the Act; to appoint a work- 
ers’ representative on the Compensation Com- 
mission; and to adopt measures to curtail the 
deficit of the commission. 

Referring to certain recommendations of the 
Royal ‘Commission on _ Social Insurance 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1933, page 161, and 
previous issues) it was urged that these recom- 
mendations be made effective by the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for old age pen- 
sions, mothers’ allowances, and sickness and 
disability insurance. 


Among the resolutions was one calling for 
the convocation of an interprovincial confer- 
ence for the establishing of a uniform work 
day and work week in all Canadian industries. 
(Premier Taschereau concurred in this recom- 
mendation, and stated that the province of 
Quebec had been a pioneer in this respect.) 


Some discussion also resulted from a reso- 
lution urging the imposition of a stricter pen- 
alty for violations of the Minimum Wage Act. 
Tt was stated that in many cases offenders did 
not mind paying the fine and continued to 
exploit women workers. Representations were 
made that the fine should be greatly increased 
and if this did not prove a deterrent that a 
prison term be imposed. Both Premier 
Taschereau and Hon. C. J. Arcand, were im- 
pressed with the arguments advanced and 
promised remedial action. 


Complaints were directed against alleged 
unhygienic conditions in a number of hotels 
and restaurants and printing establishments. 
Protest was also made against alleged work- 
ing conditions in certain paper mills of the 
province. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
resolutions were: . 

Extension of the fair wages regulations to 
all construction and repair work done by or 
for any department of the provincial govern- 
ment. } 

Endorsing the proposals of the National 
Construction Council in urging the initiation 
of building programs; 

Amendment of the Factory Act, prohibiting 
ihe employment of any person for more than 
forty hours per week; 

Amendment of the Weekly Day of Rest Act 
so as to insure that all persons employed in 
places of amusement operating seven days a 
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week shall be entitled to one day’s rest of 
twenty four hours each week; 

Regulation of motor vehicle transportation 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners or 
similar authority; 

Amendment of the regulations governing 
motion picture operators to provide for more 
exacting examinations of projectionists; 
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Enactment of legislation prohibiting use of 
poisonous ingredients in paint-spraying 
machines; 

Enactment of legislation providing for more 
adequate protection in passenger and freight 
elevators; 

Establishment of an accident 
system on construction work. 


prevention 


* TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW ” 
Bulletins Published by Workers’ Educational Association of Ontario 


RADE Unions and the Law is the title 
of a series of mimeographed bulletins 
issued by the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario and compiled by Professor 
F. C. Auld and Mr. J. Finkelman, M.A. of 
the University of Toronto. Three have ap- 
peared so far—the first one dealing generally 
with the legal position of trade unions, the 
second giving a historical sketch of the law 
and outlining the legal responsibilities of 
trade unions under existing law, while the 
third gives a comparative analysis of English 
and Canadian legislation. The usefulness of 
such a series is undoubted. Trade union law 
in Canada is uncertain on several points. Ex- 
cept civil and criminal cases arising from pick- 
eting, relatively few actions involving trade 
unions have been brought, but the number has 
increased in recent years and appears likely 
to increase still further with the growth in 
trade unionism and the increasing prices that 
usually mark an upturn in business. 

It should be pointed out that the bulletins 
do not deal with the law in Quebec or Brit- 
ish Columbia where special statutes modify 
considerably the law in the other provinces as 
found in the common law and in statutes 
of the Dominion Parliament. 

In the discussion of the rights and liabili- 
ties of trade unions in civil actions there 
appears to be no distinction drawn between a 
trade union as plaintiff and as defendant. 
Under English law, a trade union in restraint 
of trade and not registered under the Trade 
Union Act, cannot sue for damages or for 
breach of contract. Neither can such a trade 
union be sued for breach of contract; but in 
theory, at least, a trade union, in common with 
other voluntary associations, has always been 
liable to be sued for wrong. Until reform in 
procedure permitted an association to be sued 
through its representatives, such an action was 
not practicable. Since only some half dozen 
Canadian unions are incorporated by statute 
or registered under the Trade Unions Act, the 
above statement would seem to apply to al- 
mest all Canadian unions, unless the court 


holds that it is against the public policy of 
the Province or of the Dominion to refuse 
such assistance, That is, apart from a declara- 
tion of public policy on the subject, un- 
registered trade unions in restraint of trade 
cannot apply to the courts for  assist- 
ance in furthering their objects, and they 
are liable to be sued in a representative 
action for wrong committed by the union, pro- 
vided they have a trust fund to satisfy the 
damages. There has been difficulty in apply- 
ing the rule in some cases since it is neces- 
sary to show that the union, or its agents 
acting within their duties, was responsible for 
the acts complained of and that those chosen 
to defend the action properly represent the 
union. Local Union No. 1562 of Umted Mine 
Workers of America vs. Williams and Rees 
was hardly a clear-cut decision on this mat- 
ter since members of the court appeared to 
disagree on this point, but the same members 
agreed in allowing the appeal on other grounds. 
In Ontario in Barret v. Harris, in 1921, which 
was not a trade union case, the rule was laid 
down clearly by Justice Middleton and later 
approved in an action brought against the 
Hamilton Motion Picture  Projectionists’ 
Union (1924-1925). The Quebec case of 
Society Brand Clothes Company v. Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America was 
decided largely according to Quebec law under 
which no one can represent another in court, 
that is, in Quebec, there is no rule permitting 
a representative action. As to the application 
of the rule in such a case in another province 
other factors would have to be considered. 

In volume 2 of the series, it might be made 
clearer that there is a sharp distinction be- 
tween agreements which a trade union may 
make with its members, or with others with 
respect to its property, and a “collective 
agreement ” between an employer and a trade 
union as to working conditions. A collective 
agreement is not a legally binding agreement 
in English law whether the union be registered 
under the Trade Union Act or not. The 
Trade Union Act, and its Canadian counter- 
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part, explicitly stipulate that the “ Act shall 
not affect any agreement between an employer 
and those employed by him as to such em- 
ployment.” Further, the legal status con- 
ferred on a trade union by the Act is a limi- 
ted one; a union can only sue and be sucd 
with regard to its funds and real estate. Fin- 
ally, among the agreements whieh are declared 
unenforceable by the Trade Union Act 
are agreements between one trade union 
and another, English commentators regard 
this section as prohibiting the enforcement 
of collective agreements between a union 
of employers and a trade union of em- 
ployees, since the definition of a “trade 
union” covers both kinds of associations and 
many employers’ associations are registered 
under the Act. In Canada there has been no 
development under this phase of the Act. 
Young v. Canadian Northern Railway is 
cited in the bulletin apparently as evidence 
that the agreement between the union and 
the company was not enforceable owing to 
the lack of legal personality on the part cf 
the union. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council make no mention of the char- 
acter of the union at law but considers the 
contract of employment between the indi- 
vidual, Young, and the company. The appel- 
lant contended that his contract with the 
company embodied the special terms set out 
in the collective agreement. Lord Russell 
stated that if the company bound itself to 
Young to observe the terms of the collective 
agreement, “there can be no question of the 
contract being unenforceable for want of mu- 
tuality or otherwise. It is simply a contract 
of employment which embodies _ special 
terms. If the conduct of the railway com- 
pany in applying the provisions of the agree- 
ment to the appellant could only be explained 
by the existence of a contractual obligation 
to the appellant so to do, it would bs not 
only permissible, but necessary, to hold that 


the existence of the contractual obligation 
had been established. In the circumstances, 
however, of the present case, their Lordships 
find themselves unable so to decide.” Further, 
it was held that the agreement “was intended 
merely to operate as an agreement between 
a body of employers and a labour organization 
by which the employers undertake that as 
regards their workmen, certain rules benefi- 
cial to the workmen shall be observed.” In 
English law, a collective agreement is re- 
garded merely as a usage which enters into 
individual contracts of employment. 


The first case to come before the Canadian 
courts, except in Quebec, for the direct cn- 
forcement of a collective agreement was that 
of Polakoff v. Winters, in which the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union tried 
to hold the Winters Garment Compary to its 
agreement with the union. Justice Raney 
of the Ontario High Court held that as the 
union was in restraint of trade and unregis- 
tered, it had no legal personality and could 
not appear before the court to claim the as- 
sistance of the law. The legal character of 
collective agreements was not considered in 
this case. 

As the authors of the Bulletins of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of Ontario 
point out, trade union law in Canada is in a 
confused state. This appears to be partly ow- 
ing to this branch of law being little known 
and many cases hinging on points other than 
the broad issues of trade union law, Again, 
the restraint of trade doctrine was applied 
first in Chase v. Starr in 1923 and this fact 
together with the failure of trade unions to 
register under the Trade Unions Act has re- 
vealed the peculiar condition of the law. 
Picketing cases and suits for damages were 
familiar to the courts and the unions, but the 
position of a trade union as plaintiff was 
revealed first in Chase v. Starr 





At the annual meeting of the Associaition of 
Registered Nurses of the Province of Quebec, 
ithe vice-president, Miss M. L. Moag, said that. 
the Association viewed with apprehension the 
serious lack of employment among the large 
group of private duty nurses, also the greatly 
reduced budgets of hospitals and public health 
nursing associations, and the consequent cur- 
tailment of activities, the longer hours on 
duty and the much reduced salaries of those 
who, under present circumstances, are called 
upon ‘to endure greater strain than at any 
time previously. The fact that public charity, 


on which so many are now dependent, does 
not include medical relief, is a matter of con- 
cern to the association. Curtailment of health 
activities and services to the physically and 
mentally ill, it was stated, cannot fail to have 
serious effects. Many nurses and physicians 
are idle, yet numbers of people are unable to 
have either medical or nursing attention. It 
was earnestly hoped that some plan might be 
devised and put into action by which there 
might be a better distribution of medical and 
nursing personnel so that the sick might re- 
ceive the necessary care at all times.- 
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CHILD LABOUR PROVISIONS IN UNITED STATES CODES 


HE Children’s Bureau of the United States 

Department of Labour recently issued 

a memorandum summarizing the provisions 

affecting the employment of juveniles in the 

President’s Re-employment Agreement and 

the Codes of Fair Competition so far adopted 
for the industries utilizing juvenile labour. 

The provisions which directly affect Juven- 
iles, as distinct from all other workers, relate 
to the minimum age and the conditions of 
learners. The question of learners presents a 
serious difficulty from the point of view of 
child labour. During the depression, certain 
employers have been in the habit of taking 
on so-called learners at a pittance, dismissing 
them at the end of the learning period and 
replacing them by other learners; such learners 
are often experienced workers. Attention was 
called to this practice by the National Child 
Labour Committee, and provisions to defeat 
it have been inserted in a number of Cades, 
largely as a result of the efforts of the Com- 
mittee. They include a definite restriction of 
the length of the learning period, a minimum 
rate of pay for learners, and a limitation of 
the number of employees who may be learners. 
The lack of any one of these safeguards leaves 
a loop-hole through which cheap juvenile 
labour may be exploited under the guise of 
learning. 

Another important innovation in the Codes 
is the elimination of the home-work system in 
the principal garment industries. Child labour 
1S an inevitable accompaniment of industrial 
homework, and the work is done under such 
conditions that enforcement of legislation re- 
lating to child labour is virtually impossible. 
Home work is prohibited by the Codes for 
the following industries: coat and suit, corset 
and brassiere, hosiery (except under special 
permit), men’s clothing (with a transitional 
period), underwear and allied products and 
for many other industries. 


Labour Provisions in Retail Codes 

The principal labour provisions of the code 
governing Retail Trade in the United States, 
which was recently adopted under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, are as 
follows: ; 

Minimum wages (excluding apprentices 
and learners) range in the North from $10 
to $15 per week, according to population, and 
in the South from $9 to $14. 

Maximum hours: 40 per week, 8 per day, 
6-day week; or 44 per week, 9 per day, 6- 
day week; or 48 per week, 10 per day, 6-day 
week; according to store hours. 

Provisions for overtime pay; No general 
provision. 14 regular rate after 6 hours per 
week over maximum, maintenance, etc. 


Minors of specified age excluded from em- 
ployment: Under 16 (except 3 hours per day, 
6 days per week, or one 8-hour day for per- 
sons 14 and 13). 


The ‘Code governing the Retail Drug Trade 
contains the following labour provisions:— 


Minimum wages (excluding apprentices 
and learners) range in the North from $10 
to $16 per week, according to population, 
and in the South from $9 to $15. 


Maximum hours: 40 per week, 8 per day, 
6-day week; or 44 per week, 9 per day, 6-day 
week; or 48 per week, 10 per day, 6-day 
week; or 56 per week, 10 per day, 13 days 
in 2 weeks, according to store hours. 


Provisions for overtime pay: No general 
provision. 14 regular rate after 6 hours per 
week over maximum, maintenance, etc. 


Minors of specified age excluded from 
employment: Under 16 (except 3 hours per 
day, 6 days per week, or one 8-hour day 
for persons 14 and 15). 


Work of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies in 1933 


The last annual report of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies reviews the 
activities of the organization during the year 
1933. There are four main divisions com- 
prising the organization around which are 
grouped 52 associate member agencies. Ac- 
cording to the outline of its functions in the 
report “the Council embraces a multitude of 
interests, often but distantly related. Its 
services to member agencies include those ‘of 
social planning and the routine services of a 


clearing house and information exchange. It 
serves the community as an educational and 
unifying force, interpreting the social problems 
in its midst, crystallizing and expressing 
opinion, and influencing specific action.” 

The chief major activity of the Children’s 
Division in 1983 was the completion of a four 
year’s study on standards in the care of 
dependent children. The conclusions are to 
be presented in a final report which will 
contain recommendations on child care to 
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serve as a guide and manual for local 
agencies. 

The Dependency and Delinquent Division 
dealt mainly with the problems of juvenile 
labour and unemployed and homeless boys. 
During the year a public meeting was held 
to discuss juvenile labour conditions in the 
Province of Quebec. Referring to unemployed 
boys the report states “that young boys of 
school age, working at very low wages, are 
keeping an increasing number of older boys 
out of work.” 

In the wider field of employment it is 
stated that “a comparative study of regis- 
trations in government offices of Ontario and 
Quebec showed a great disparity pointing to 
the need for expansion of services in this 
province (Quebec).” 


The Education and Recreation Division 
was closely identified during the year with 
all local enterprises promoting the constructive 
use of leisure time for the unemployed. 

The Health Division concentrated partic- 
ularly on the health and medical care of 
the unemployed. The increasing urgency of 
this problem and the various services rendered 
in the case of the needy are outlined in the 
report of this section. 


Analysis of Unemployment Statistics 
in Great Britain 


In a paper read before the Royal Statistical 
Society in December, Mr. J. A. Dale, of the 
Ministry of Labour, analysed the unemploy- 
ment statistics of Great Britain. Mr. Dale, as 
reported in the Economist, December 30, 
showed that unemployment is not a_per- 
manent state affecting 2,000,000 workers, but 
an intermittent one affecting 6,000,000, or half 
the total of all insured workers. Of the 2,000,- 
000 or so who are unemployed at any one 
time, less than 500,000 have been continuously 
unemployed for twelve months. Not more 
than 100,000 can be described as permanently 
unemployed in the full sense. There are about 
1,000,000, however, who are unemployed for 
nine months in the twelve; and 700,000 who 
have been employed for less than 30 weeks in 
the last two years. Mr. Dale’s figures show, in 
fact, that “the dole” even today, is much 
more of a genuine insurance system than is 
generally supposed—particularly when it is 
remembered that the Insurance Fund is now 
self-supporting. The great majority of the 
unemployed drawing benefit at any one time 
have paid at least some contributions during 
the previous twelve months. Mr. Dale also 
threw some much needed light on the question 
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Included in the review of the year’s 
activity is the report of the special committee 
on unemployment. This Committee came 
into close contact with such phases of the 
problem as involved direct relief to homeless 
men, homeless women, family relief and em- 
ployment among office workers. A new enter- 
prise that was undertaken during the year 
was the Unemployed Boys’ Farm, organized 
by the Montreal Boys’ Association. Through 
the co-operation of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway a farm at Caledonia Springs was 
secured, and buildings were refitted to ac- 
commodate 100 boys. Some stock was 
obtained and a considerable amount of land 
put under cultivation. The essential idea 
underlying this project, it is stated, was to 
give experience and training to boys in farm 
life so that they could judge whether they 
were willing to take up farming as an occu- 
pation. Incidentally the boys were removed 
from the city streets for three months and 
given the advantage of country life. The 
Montreal Boys’ Association are satisfied with 
the results of the summer’s work as 36 boys 
secured positions on farms and many others 
will undoubtedly find employment in the 
spring. It was hoped that finances would be 
available to operate this farm again in 1934. 


how far the figures of the able-bodied reci- 
pients of poor relief should be added to the 
unemployment figures to secure a true unem- 
ployment total. About 1,000,000 able-bodied 
persons are now in receipt of poor relief. But 
of these, Mr. Dale showed, a great many are 
either dependents, or are receiving relief on 
other grounds than unemployment, or, if able- 
bodied, are already included in the ordinary 
unemployment figures. It is clear, therefore, 
that not all the 1,000,000 must be added to the 
unemployment figures. 





The Weekly Half-Holiday Act Amendment 
Act, passed by the British Columbia legis- 
lature in 1932, extended the power of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to revoke or 
alter any appointment of a day to be observed 
as a half-holiday in shops in organized terri- 
tory (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1932, page 658). 
By Orders in Council dated January 10, 1934, 
notices were given that from that date Wed- 
nesday in each week was to be observed as 
a half-holiday by the employees in all the 
shops at Powell River, Westview District, 
Cranberry District and Wildwood District, ex- 
cept those shops to which the Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act does not apply (i.e. bakeries, 
restaurants, dairies, etc.) 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Proposed Membership of United States 


EFERENCE was made in the report of the 

Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference held in Geneva, June 8 
to 30, 19383 (Lasour Gazer, August, 1933, page 
788), to the attendance thereat of four ob- 
servers appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The report of these observers, as 
submitted to the U.S. Secretary of Labour, is 
published in the December issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review (Washington), and 
contains a strong recommendation in favour 
of the United States’ affiliation with the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, as follows:— 


“The United States delegates feel that it 
was very important to be at this meeting as 
official observers and to participate in the dis- 
cussions of the Conference. The delegation 
would unhesitatingly recommend that the 
United States affiliate with the International 
Labour Office so as to be in a position to be 
in full collaboration with the other 58 coun- 
tries that comprise this organization. 

“The International Labour Conference is of 
the nature of an international industrial par- 
lament in which the delegates of 58 nations 
participate, including workers’, employers’ and 
government delegates. The work of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, the organization 
which, so to speak, looks after and prepares 
the work of the Conference, is not unlike that 
of the United States Department of Labour or 
any other labour ministry or department, ex- 
cept that it is staffed by international officials 
drawn from over 40 different nationalities in- 
stead of by national officials. 

“The economic and social questions that 
come before the Conference are interwoven 
with similar questions in the United States. 
Social insurance, that has had its place on 
the statute books in the countries of Europe, 
South America, and the East, we in the 
United States are just beginning to consider. 
We want to know their experience and profit 
by it, and no better opportunity is afforded 
along that line than participation in confer- 
ences of the International Labour Office. In 
view of the competition among countries— 
due to inequalities in wages and hours worked 
—the attention that will be given by future 
conferences to such economic questions as the 
shorter working day and the raising of wages 
and purchasing power will be of particular 
interest to the United States, and in our 
opinion the United States cannot afford to be 


in a position of less than full equality in 
such collaboration. 

“That adequate representation is assured 
for both employers and employees is clear 
in the Conference machinery, each country 
being represented by two government dele- 
gates, one employer (nominated by the largest 
employers’ association), and one worker 
(nominated by the national trade union 
organization). Adherence to draft conven- 
tions is, of course, purely voluntary on the 
part of any country. Furthermore, affiliation 
with the International Labour Office does not 
necessarily mean membership in the League 
of Nations. Several countries are now affili- 
ated with the Labour Office that have no 
relation with the League of Nations. 


“There is no doubt that this international 
organization has been a very great factor in 
raising the standards of employment the 
world over. To quote again the Director’s 
report: In speaking of the treaties ratified by 
the countries, he said that since the organiza- 
tion of the International Labour Office, there 
had been 566 ratifications of treaties by the 
countries affiliated. He pointed out the re- 
markable progress that had been made in 
the matter of ratifications in Latin America; 
Spain was the greatest wonder of all, since 
14 more ratifications had come in, bringing: 
them to 30 and making almost 100 per cent 
ratification. 

“We think that it is not too much to say 
that improved working standards and social 
legislation could not have had such impetus: 
without the collaboration of the countries in 
the conferences assembled. 


“We feel, too, that in another year the 
United States will have much to contribute 
to such a conference. It is important to dis- 
pel the thought of at least some members: 
of the Conference who say that nothing can 
be done because the United States, the largest 
industrial country in the world, does not do 
its share in collaboration, and that the legal 
industrial standards in the United States are 
far below those of other countries. We 
strongly recommend, therefore, that the 
United States Government affiliate with the 
International Labour Organization at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and that in the 


‘meantime the Government send a delegation 


to the next conference in May, 1934, having 
in mind representation upon such delegation 
of two Government members, an employer 
spokesman, and a representative of the 
organized workers.” 
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United States Members of Standing 
Committees 


On January 24 the United States was repre- 
sented for the first time on five Standing 
Committees of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, taking the places left vacant by 
German members who had resigned from 
these committees, The American representa- 
tives are as follows:— 

Committee of Statistical Experts: Isidor 
Lubin, commissioner of labour statistics of 
the Labour Department in Washington. 

Industrial Hygiene Committee: Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, chief of the medical section of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and Dr. Leroy 


V. Gardner, director of the Saranac Labora- 
tory of the Trudeau Foundation. 


Accident Prevention Committee: M. Kjaer 
of the Labour Department, and Cyrille Ains- 
worth, assistant secretary of the American 
Standards Association. 


Social Insurance Committee: Verne A. 
Zimmer, director of the New York Labour 
Accident Reparation Service; Abraham Ep- 
stein, secretary general of the American As- 
sociation for Social Security, and Dr. Isaac 
M. Rubinow of New York. 


Farm Labour Committee: Dr. Lewis Gray, 
chief of the division of rural economy of the 
Department of Agriculture, 


The Course of American Recovery 


Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (League of Nations), 
Geneva, is the author of an article in the 
January issue of the International Labour Re- 
view, published by the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, on The Course of American 
Recovery. In his survery of the field of finan- 
cial, industrial and agricultural problems in 
the United States, he finds that the remedial 
measures taken fall into three main groups, 
which may conveniently be labelled “relief,” 
“recovery ” and “reconstruction.” 

“The relief measures, he says, “ include 
those for meeting the immediate emergency; 
to re-open the banks, to feed families on the 
brink of starvation, to give some support to 
an agricultural population whose hardships 
were becoming unbearable. The reconstruc- 
tion measures, at the opposite extreme, aim 
at a permanent reorganization of finance, in- 
dustry and agriculture with the object of 
creating a social and economic structure which 
is at once more equitable and better calculated 
to withstand the shocks of business fluctua- 
tions in the future. Between these two types 
of action are the recovery measures proper, 
having an increase in business activity and 
employment as their immediate aim. 

“Tt can hardly be disputed that a very sub- 
stantial measure of achievement has been 
realized in all three fields. It is futile to ask 
whether the United States is in sight of com- 
plete recovery. Nothing could have brought 
the country out of the profound depression 
into which it was plunged in March within 
view of renewed prosperity in a space of eight 
months. The right test to apply is to com- 
pare the economic and social position of De- 
cember with that which existed in March. 
Viewed from this standpoint it is incontro- 
vertible that immense progress has been ac- 
complished. Whether one looks at the num- 


ber of persons employed, the care of those 
still out of work, the volume of production 
and sales, the farming community, the stability 
of the banking system or the soundness of the 
great insurance companies, a marked improve- 
ment has taken place as compared with the 
first months of 1933. Because recovery has in 
fact taken place to a considerable degree, it is 
now being said, particularly by those who 
prophesized the abject failure of the Roosevelt 
program, that it has occurred in spite of it 
as a result of the general improvement in 
business activity which has been observable 
in most countries in the later months of 
1933. Such a view entirely ignores the social 
and economic circumstances which confronted 
the President on assuming office. A triple 
program of relief, recovery and reconstruction 
was imperatively necessary at that time, and 
it is impossible to believe that without that 
program the United States could either have 
avoided a much greater catastrophe or have 
achieved the measure of recuperation which 
has already taken place. 

“Of the future no one can make any con- 
fident prediction. There are still dark 
shadows as well as sunlight in the picture. A 
series of complicated and perplexing problems 
remain to be solved in every field of economic 
and financial policy. At the present moment 
the most urgent question is whether pur- 
chasing power can be stimulated so as to 
enable sales to expand. The administration 
is bending all its energies to this task by 
large subsidies for relief, by the public works 
program, by the program of civil works, by 
refinancing indebtedness, by putting additional 
purchasing power into the hands of farmers 
in the form of benefits and commodity loans, 
by direct purchases of commodities and by 
increasing wage rates under the codes. This 
massive increase in purchasing power has not 
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yet had time to come into full effect. Only 
a relatively small proportion of it has so far 
actually found its way into the hands of 
potential buyers. Furthermore, such _pur- 
chasing power as does become available is 
still necessarily used in large part to pay off 
debts, and so loses much of its efficacy. The 
considerable volume of deposits still unavail- 
able in closed banks is a further check upon 
buying. The low level of investment activity 
and the sluggish progress of the capital-goods 
industries are yet other handicaps to business 
revival. 

“In the wider field, also, the problems with 
which the administration’s path is beset are 
many and serious. There is the cost to Gov- 
ernment and the demands upon its credit 


which are involved. There is the great ques- 
tion how far the higher labour costs which 
industry is now carrying will in practice be 
offset: by economies derived from the limita- 
tion of competition, or can be covered by 
higher prices without checking the growth of 
consumption. Lastly, there is the great prob- 
lem of the stabilization of the currency. All 
these and many other problems remain to be 
solved before the path to prosperity can be 
finally cleared, but no impartial observer can 
resist the conclusion that in the course of 
1933 considerable strides towards recovery 
have undoubtedly been made and that the 
prospects for the new year are incomparably 
brighter than those with which the United 
States faced the fateful months of 1933.” 


Motor Vehicle Transportation in the United States 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, an 
organization established by the Railways of 
the United States for the scientific study of 
transportation problems, has published a re- 
port on “An Economic Survey of Motor 
Vehicle Transportation in the United States” 
(Special Series, No. 60). The future economic 
welfare of the country is stated in the report 
to be dependent upon the finding of a solu- 
tion of these problems which would provide 
for a scheme of fair and reasonable govern- 
ment regulation of all transport agencies in 
the interest of the public. 

Motor vehicle and air traffic has shown a 
rapid and accelerating growth during the past 
ten years, while other forms of transportation 
—steam and electric railways, and inland 
waterways transport—have declined or re- 
mained stationary. “The automotive indus- 
try reached its peak in 1929, when it employed 
447,000 men, and produced a total output 
valued at more than five billion dollars. In- 
cluding the tire industry, the totals are in- 
creased to 531,000 men, and to more than 
six billions in products. These totals have 
declined since 1929, although production in 
1933 (first nine months) showed an increase 
over that of 1932.” 

The report discusses various aspects of the 
problem raised by motor competition with the 
railways, emphasizing the advantage enjoyed 
by the new transportation through federal, 
state and municipal assistance for highway 
construction; the low rates of taxation of 
motor vehicles as compared with steam rail- 
ways; the increase of accidents caused by 
Great Britain, for meeting motor transport 
problems. As regards Canada, prominence is 
given to the report of the Royal Commission 
on Railways and Transportation (the “ Duff 
Commission’), whose report was published 
in September, 1932, particularly to the follow- 
ing general principles suggested by that Com- 
mission for the regulation of all freight and 


motor vehicles; and the unequal regulation 
of railway and highway transportation and the 
competition between motor transport agencies 
themselves, this unrestrained competition re- 
sulting in confusion in transportation rates. 

One section of the report describes the 
measures adopted in other countries, especially 
passenger services: (1) Schedules of rates and 
charges should be published; (2) Within those 
schedules common carriers of freight should 
accept and carry what is offered to them 
without discrimination between customers 
and commodities; (3) Operators should be 
insured against all risks, including third party 
risks; (4) Operators should keep accounts on 
a prescribed system and render returns to 
appropriate public authority on a common 
basis; (5) Minimum standards in regard to 
working conditions, including wages and hours 
of labour, should be required; (6) In the 
interests of the safety of the public, a stand- 
ard of fitness should be required of all oper- 
ators in regard to their vehicles; (7) Due 
regard should be had to the preservation of 
road surfaces, and, to this end, restrictions 
should be imposed upon the size and weight 
of road vehicles in accordance with the type 
and character of the highway. 


Other conclusions of the Duff Commission 
that are cited in the present report are those 
recommending the adoption throughout the 
Dominion of a uniform system of licensing 
(in addition to the existing licensing for rev- 
enue purposes) of road passenger service 
vehicles and motor vehicles used for the con- 
veyance of freight, whether operated as com- 
mon carriers,. contract carriers, or used ex- 
clusively for the conveyance of the freight 
of their owners, and that the amount of 
taxation of road motor vehicles, including the 
tax on gasoline, should reflect a fair proportion 
(say two-thirds) of the cost of providing and 
maintaining the highways. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1933 


TT’ HE monthly returns on unemployment 

received by the Department of Labour 
from local trade unions, indicating their 
membership and also the number of members 
unemployed, furnishes a medium in estab- 
lishing the labour trend among organized 
workers throughout the country. During the 
year reviewed there were on an average 1,732 
local unions reporting to the Department each 
month, with a membership average of 150,352 
persons, the average of unemployment for the 
year standing at 22-3 per cent. 


Trade conditions in Canada, as a whole, 
manifested a somewhat brighter outlook dur- 
ing 1933 than those of the previous year, 
though in the earlier months the situation 
remained rather depressed. From June 1, 
however, there were continued advances in 
employment, this favourable movement ex- 
tending for the balance of the year, the 
majority of trades and industries participa- 
ting in this recovery. The manufacturing in- 
dustries, which indicated a greater unemploy- 
ment prevalence in the earlier part of the 
vear when compared with conditions in 1932, 
showed some pick-up in the latter months, the 
iron and steel trades, and pulp and paper in- 
dustries particularly indicating this tendency. 
In the garment trades, however, employment 
was in general on a considerably better level 
than in 1932. In transportation there was 
some slowing up of activity during the first 
four months of the year from the same period 
in 1932, though fluctuations were apparent in 
the remainder of the year, employment also 
being slightly retarded in both June and 
September, while in the other months ex- 
pansion was noted. Coal mining, which indi- 
cated a downward employment tendency dur- 
ing the early spring and summer months when 
compared with 1932 conditions, showed some 
revival in the autumn and winter seasons, with 
the exception of November, when mine clos- 
ings caused a greater volume of unemploy- 
ment than in the same month a year ago. 


The Canadian Association of Seamen re- 
cently made the following recommendations 
in the event of further revision of the Canada 
Shipping Act; (a) that Canadian ships be de- 
fined and recognized; (b) that the coasting 
trade of Canada be reserved to Canadian 
ships manned by Canadian crews; (c) that 


Building and _ construction, however, was 
generally quieter throughout the year than in 
1932. In lumbering and logging there was 
considerable unemployment shown in the 
early part of the year, followed by substantial 
recovery from May onward. Retail trade 
was rather brisk in 1933, particularly toward 
the close of the year and the changes from 
1932 were not especially noteworthy. Activity 
in communication followed closely the general 
tendency of increased employment in the 
closing months of the year. 


In january no variation was noted in the 
local trade union situation, as a whole, from 
the previous month, minor increases and de- 
creases in the various trades and industries: 
being of an offsetting character. The trend 
of activity during February was, however,. 
slightly better than in January, the manu- 
facturing industries, particularly the iron and 
steel trades, accounting largely for the change,. 
though coal mining and transportation also: 
afforded a greater employment volume. There 
was a slight falling off in available work dur- 
ing March from the month preceding, an ad- 
verse employment movement being recorded 
in the coal mining industry due to mine 
closings in the western areas, and activity for 
workers in the manufacturing industries was. 
also somewhat retarded from February. At 
the close of March a period of steadily 
diminishing unemployment set in which was 
sustained to the close of September. The level 
of employment at the end of October re- 
mained identical with that of the previous 
month, the November situation showing a 
slightly unfavourable tendency, which con- 
tinued throughout December. The percentage 
of 19-8 reported in both September and 
October represented the most favourable em- 
ployment period for the year 1933, while the 
maximum of unemployment obtained in 
January, when 25-5 per cent of idleness was 
recorded, which latter percentage was also 
the unemployment peak of 1932. 


Canadian subsidies be granted only to 
Canadian ships, repaired, provisioned, and 
equipped in Canada and manned by Canadian 
crews; (d) that Canadian shipbuilding be pro- 
moted; and (e) that Canadians be encour- 
aged to follow the occupation of seamen by 
a pension system. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1933 


HE work of the offices of the Employment 

Service of Canada during the quarter 
October to December, 1933, was considerably 
greater in volume than during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1982, as there was shown an 
inerease of 39 per cent both in vacancies 
offered and in placements effected. An an- 
alysis of the different industries showed that 
‘gains were registered in both instances in 
construction and maintenance, where a great 
amount of work had been carried on as a 
relief measure under the Federal and Provin- 
«cial governments, and in logging, mining and 
‘communication. Services recorded a gain in 
opportunities offered, but a decline in place- 
ments. Other groups showing losses under 
‘both comparisons were farming, manufactur- 
ing, trade and transportation. Provincially, 
all districts, except the Maritimes and Sas- 
katchewan, showed increased vacancies and 
placements. The accompanying table gives 
the vacancies and placements of the Employ- 
nmient Service of Canada by industrial groups 
in the various provinces during the period 
October to December, 1933. 

From the chart on page .. which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December, it 
will be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications declined 
during the first half of October, but from the 
middle of that month until the middle of 
December showed a marked upward trend, 
again declining during the latter half of 
December. At the close of the quarter under 
review the curve of vacancies was 7 points 
and that of placements nearly 6 points below 
the level attained at the close of December, 
1932, although the ratios for the quarter as a 


whole had been substantially higher. During 


the period October to December, 1933, there 
was a ratio of 57-6 vacancies and 55:0 place- 
ments for each 100 applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 48-2 vacancies and 
45-9 placements during the corresponding 
period of 1932. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,531, of applications registered 2,656, and of 
placements effected 1,461, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,090 vacancies, 2,261 applica- 
tions and 1,037 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter 
of 1932. 

During the three months October to 
December, 1933, the office reported that they 
bad made 114,076 references of persons to 
positions, and had effected a total of 109,531 
placements, of which 46,885 were in regular 
employment and 62,646 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment, 36,169 
were of men and 10,716 of women, while casual 
work was found for 55,062 men and 7,584 
women. Comparison with the same period in 
1932 showed that 78,780 placements were then 
made, of which 38,402 were in regular em- 
ployment and 40,378 in casual work. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period under 
review were received from 163,961 men and 
35,202 women, a total of 199,163, in contrast 
with a registration of 171,778 persons during 
the same period of 1932. Employers notified 
the Service during October to December, 1933, 
of 114,817 vacancies, of which 92,876 were for 
raen and 21,941 for women, as compared with 
82,790 opportunities for work during the cor- . 
responding period of 1932. 

A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of 
December, 1933, will be found on page 182. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1933 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
JANUARY, 1934 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


"Ee employment situation at the end of 
January, 1934, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Severe storms and continuous sub-zero tem- 
peratures in the Maritime Provinces handi- 
capped to a great extent farming, fishing and 
logging, as the great depth of snow made 
hauling of logs and firewood very difficult, 
while fishing in some localities was almost 
impossible. Mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated from three to six days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and _ vicinity 
worked only from two to four days. Bakers 
and manufacturers of foodstuffs reported 
business as good, with a few other industries 
showing full time schedules or an increased 
output. Sugar refineries, however, were slack. 
The steel plant at Trenton had also com- 
menced operations, but some departments 
were operating on only twenty per cent capa- 
city. Other than a large amount of relief 
work on street clearance and highway main- 
tenance, construction was at a_ standstill. 
Transportation was brisk and trade was fair. 
The usual demand was reported for char- 
women and maids in the Women’s Division. 


Only a few farm placements were effected 
in the Province of Quebec, but logging showed 
some improvement. Mining conditions also 
were favourable. Hull, Sherbrooke and Three 
Rivers reported factories busy, paper mills 
being particularly so at the last named place, 
owing to increased production. At Montreal 
and Quebec City, however, slackness prevailed, 
in nearly all industries, the iron and steel 
eroup alone showing a revival in activity. 
Construction was quiet, although there were 
a few orders listed for building tradesmen 
where repair work was being carried on. Snow 
removal provided the chief source of employ- 
ment throughout the province, the City of 
Montreal hiring over 5,000 men for this alone. 
2eports on transportation varied, from fair 
in Montreal and Three Rivers, to active in 
Quebec City. Trade was somewhat more 
satisfactory, In the Women’s Division a great 
number of vacancies was listed, but some were 
filled at reduced wages and others not at all, 
while applicants decreased at Montreal, but 
increased at Three Rivers. 


Little demand was reported for farm help 
in Ontario and where this existed, the pay 
offered was so low that there was little in- 
ducement for single men to leave the various 
relief camps, where wages were the same and 


living conditions and working hours were 
better. Although logging was in full swing, 
vacancies consisted almost entirely of replace- 
ment of skilled bushmen, of whom there was 
a scarcity at certain points. Heavy snow falls 
during the last two months had made opera- 
tions in the woods difficult, but on the whole, 
good progress was being made. A strike at 
some of the camps in the Sudbury zone had 
also retarded work there, but sawmills had 
opened and one at Tionaga was running double 
shift. All producing mines were active, and 
a steady demand existed for all classes of 
miners and mill men, several placements being 
made of higher skilled workers. The past im- 
provement noted in manufacturing industries 
appeared well sustained, with former hands 
being re-engaged. Automobile and agricul- 
tural implement factories, cordage and textiles, 
rubber comranies and brewerles were busy, 
but electrical and building supplies remained 
slow. Building construction was quiet and 
relief work provided by Federal and provincial 
governments provided the chief means of em- 
ployment, this consisting mainly of sewer and 
highway construction and maintenance and 
snow shovelling. Transportation was fairly 
eood, all railroads running out of St. Thomas 
being busy and men in the traffic department 
there making good time, while at Stratford a 
notable increase was shown over the business 
done locally during the corresponding period 
a year ago. Trade was fair. Requests for 
domestics in the Women’s Division remained 
steady, but wages were low. 

The call for farm hands in the Prairie 
Provinces was less than formerly, with a 
number of vacancies remaining unfilled, as 
experienced men were hard to procure. Ed- 
monton and Yorkton reported logging con- 
ditions good, with a number of orders coming 
in. Mining was only fair. Manufacturing was 
inactive. There was little private work being 
undertaken in building construction and relief 
undertakings provided the chief source of 
work available. The volume of activity in 
the Women’s Division showed little change, 
although the distribution of placements was 
distinctly different, the demand for day 
workers being less, but the number of domes- 
tics sent to country positions much greater. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, 
although some men were employed by fruit 
growers doing orchard work and others pack- 
ing fruit for shipment. It was reported that 
snow storms were hampering logging opera- 
tions in the Upper Island districts, but export 
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business was active. Mining was quiet, also 
fishing, except for reduction plants on the 
West coast, which were fairly busy. Building 
construction was very slack, relief camps con- 
tinuing to be the only outlet for common 
labour. At Kamloops, railroaders had more 
work owing to heavy shipments of wheat, 


although these were below those of the 
previous year. Shipping and longshore work 
was active at New Westminster and Victoria, 
but quieter at Vancouver. Trade was dull, 
with collections slow. Less work was avail- 
able in the Women’s Division, and a number 
of persons were registered for relief, 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 
1933 


: ‘ HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
jarger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms s0 
reporting on January 1 was 8,460, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 821,131 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,726 having an aggregate 


membership of 146,770 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1934, as Reported 
by Employers 


The twelve-year record of employment 
maintained. in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows that activity has invariably 
declined at the beginning of January, the 
firms furnishing data having laid off some 


59,900 workers, on the average, between 
December 1 and January 1 in the years 
1921-33. The customary contraction took 


place at the opening of the present year, but 
was very decidedly smaller than usual, the 
workers released from the staffs of the 8,460 
co-operating employers numbering 30,387, or 
slightly more than half of the average for 
the last twelve years. This decline, besides 
being substantially below the average, was 
also the smallest on record for midwinter; 
the January 1 losses reported in preceding 
years ranged from 42,253 at the beginning of 
1933, to 72,055 on January 1, 1922. 

The firms making returns for the date 
under review employed 821,131 workers, com- 
pared with 851,518 in the preceding month. 
The index (average 1926=100) stood at 88-6, 

74264—6 


compared with 91-8 on December 1 and 78:5 
on January 1, 1933; after adjustment for 
seasonal movement, however, the January 1, 
1934, index was 95:0, a gain of 4:1 points 
over the corrected figure for December 1, 
1933. The crude index for the same date in 
the preceding twelve years was as follows: 
1982, 91-6; 1931, 101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 
109-1: 1928, 100-7; 1927, 95-9; 1926, 90-7; 
1925, 84-9; 1924, 89:8; 1923, 87-3; 1922, 78:8; 
and 1921, 88-8. 

As is customary at the time of year, the 
contractions in many instances were due to 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holiday 
season, with the anticipation of an early 
resumption of activity. The experience of the 
last twelve years shows that usually (though 
not invariably) there is on February 1 a 
partial recovery from the losses recorded at 
the beginning of January. 

The greatest curtailment on the date under 
review was in manufacturing, in which the 
indicated reduction accounted for over 72 per 
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cent of the general decrease noted on Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
January 1. The contraction in factory em- increase in employment in the Maritime Prov- 


ployment on that date in other years of the 
record has always been succeeded by a revival 
at the beginning of February, although in no 
year has the recovery equalled the decline in 
the preceding month. The recession on Janu- 
ary ly» 1934, was less than average, being 
in fact ‘tthe smallest noted in the thirteen 
years for which statistics are now available. 
Within the manufacturing group, the largest 
losses occurred in food, textile, lumber and 
metal factories. Among the non-manufactur- 
ing industries, there were pronounced seasonal 


inces on January 1; this occurred chiefly in 
coal-mining, transportation and railway con- 
struction, while manufacturing, building and 
highway construction and trade were slacker. 
The changes, both gains and losses, were 
largely seasonal in character. Statements 
were received from 611 firms employing 68,261 
persons, compared with 65,622 at the beginning 
of December. Substantial declines had been 
noted on January 1, 1933, when the index was 
some 17 points lower. The improvement on 
the date under review resulted in a more 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar vear 1926 as 100. 
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decreases in building and highway construc- 
tion, transportation and wholesale trade. On 
the other hand, logging, coal-mining, railway 
construction, services and retail trade reported 
decided improvement, in some cases also of a 
seasonal nature. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except the Maritimes recorded 
reduced activity; as is customary at the time 
of year, firms in Quebec and Ontario laid off 
the greatest number of workers, mainly owing 
to the predominance of manufacturing in 
their industrial distribution. The percentage 
declines in Quebee and British Columbia were 
largest. 


favourable situation being reported in the 
Maritime Provinces than at any other date 
since February 1, 1932. 


Quebec—The 
larger than that 


reduction in Quebec was 
indicated on the same date 
last year, but employment was then in 
decidedly smaller volume. Manufacturing 
(notably in iron and steel, pulp and paper, 
textile, food, leather and lumber plants), 
construction and transportation reported the 
most pronounced losses, but the tendency was 
also downward in wholesale trade, mining and 
communications. On the other hand, con- 
siderable improvement took place in logging, 
retail trade and services and in beverage and 
tobacco factories. In many cases, operations 
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will have been resumed early in the New 
Year in the establishments closed down over 
the holiday season and for purposes of 
inventory. The labour forces of the 2,034 
co-operating employers aggregated 233,855 
workers, as against 250,510 on December 1, 
1933. 


Ontario—Manufacturing showed the great- 
est curtailment in Ontario, that in iron and 
steel, food, textile, lumber and leather factories 
being most noteworthy, although there were 
also important losses in non-ferrous metals, 
pulp and paper, rubber and some other groups. 
In the non-manufacturing industries, there 
were large contractions in transportation, 
building and railway construction and whole- 
sale trade. Highway construction, retail trade, 
logging and tobacco and beverage factories, on 
the other hand, recorded increased activity; 
that in road work was largely on unemploy- 
ment relief projects, although the heavy snow 
falls also provided employment in the ordin- 
ary way for considerable staffs in clearing the 
streets and highways. A combined payroll of 
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344,863 persons was employed by the 3,746 
firms whose returns were received, and who 
had 353,170 employees on December 1. This 
contraction involved the release of less than 
half as many persons as were laid off by the 
firms reporting for January 1, 1983. The index 
then was decidedly lower, standing at 78-8, as 
compared with 91-2 on the date under review. 

Prairie Provinces—Declines on a_ larger 
scale than at the beginning of January, 1933, 
were noted in the Prairie Provinces. Statistics 
were tabulated from 1,230 employers of 108,062 
workers, or 3,747 fewer than on December 1. 
Construction reported the most marked losses, 
but manufacturing and transportation also 
showed important curtailment, and communi- 
cations were slacker. On the other hand, im- 
provement occurred in logging, mining and 
retail trade. Although the decline on the date 
under review, as already stated, exceeded that 
noted on the same date in the preceding year, 
the firms then furnishing data reported a 
lower level of employment. The index on 
January 1, 1934, was 86.4, as compared with 
84.4 on the same date in 1983. 


Taste L—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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107- 84-2 88-8 95-0 76-7 
87-7 70:9 83-4 82-2 70-9 
101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78-3 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
111-1 86°3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7. 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
80-1 77-8 78°8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79°8 80-0 67-7 
78-3 73°1 78-3 78°3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 

8-3 28-5 42-0 13-2 8-0 
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Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia involved a rather larger number of 
workers than that indicated on January 1 of 
last year, when the index, at 69:7, was many 
points lower than that of 80°4 at the date 
under review. The 840 firms furnishing data 
reported 66,090 employees on January 1, 1934, 
as against 70,407 in the preceding month. 
Lumber, animal and vegetable food, iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metal factories, logging, 
transportation and trade recorded curtailment, 
that in the manufacturing industries as a whole 
being most pronounced. On the other hand, 
highway and railway construction and services 
showed improvement. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in seven of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting reduced 


employment, while very little general change 
was indicated in Ottawa. 

Montreal—The reduction in Montrea] in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than the 
decline registered on January 1, 1933, when the 
index was fractionally lower. Statements were 
received from 1,150 establishments with 114,958 
employees, as compared with 124,413 in the 
preceding month. Important curtailment was 
shown in transportation, construction and 
manufacturing, especially in food, textile, 
leather and iron and steel plants. On the 
other hand, tobacco and beverage factories and 
retail trade were busier. 

Quebec—Transportation reported a con- 
siderable seasonal loss, and manufacturing and 
construction also afforded less employment, 
while services showed some improvement; the 
153 co-operating employers in Quebec City 
reduced their staffs from 11,707 persons on 
December 1, to 10,891. at the beginning of 
January. This decline was much larger than 
that indicated on January 1 last year, when 
the index was higher. 


Taste IT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Notre.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


1:5 3-0 1-2 4-2 3-1 


proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
returns for the date under review. 
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Toronto.—Toronto firms showed a decidedly 
smaller seasonal contraction than on January 
1, 1933, employment generally being in greater 
volume. The index, at 90-0, compared favour- 
ably with that of 86°5 at the opening of last 
year. There were losses in manufacturing, the 
most noteworthy being in the textile, metal, 
lumber and food groups; construction, trans- 
portation, services and wholesale trade were 
also slacker, while retail stores reported sub- 
stantial improvement. Returns were tabulated 
from 1,244 employers with 107,934 workers, 
compared with 110,487 in their last report. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing registered seasonal 
curtailment, but trade, construction and 
transportation were rather more active, the 
gains in the last two being due in part to 
the removal of snow. The result was a slight 
gain in general employment, according to the 
164 reporting establishments, whose staffs 
aggregated 12,159 persons. A considerable 
reduction had been recorded on the same 


date last year, when the index was ten 
points lower. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 256 
firms in Hamilton employing 24,363 workers, 
as against 25,281 on December 1. Manu- 
facturing and transportation showed reduced 
activity, while road and street work and 
services reported moderate improvement. The 
declines noted on January 1, 1933, involved 
the release of about twice as many workers, 
and the index was then lower. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a falling-off in the number 
employed in the Border Cities on January 1, 
1934, this taking place chiefly in manufactur- 
ing. Returns were compiled from 149 estab- 
lishments with 10,059 persons in their employ, 
as compared with 10,264 in the preceding 
month. Activity was greater than on 
January 1, 1933, when little change in the 
general situation had occurred. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Winnpeg—Employment in manufacturing, 
communications and construction declined in 
Winnipeg, while retail trade showed a slight 
improvement. The 403 co-operating firms 
reported 34,342 employees, compared with 
380,292 in the preceding month. This reduc- 
tion involved rather more workers than that 
recorded on January 1, 1933; employment 
was then in practically the same volume. 


Vancouver.—Further and larger contractions 
in industrial activity took place in Vancouver, 
according to returns from 358 employers of 
25,635 persons, as compared with 26,582 on 
December 1. A rather greater decrease had 
been indicated on the same date last year, 
when the index was fractionally higher. There 
were losses in manufacturing, building and 
retail trade on January 1, 1934, as compared 
with the preceding month, while services and 
transportation were somewhat more active. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 


Table IT. 


Manufacturing Industries 


As already stated, the recession in employ- 
ment in manufacturing was considerably less 
than the average indicated in the last twelve 
years, involving the release of 21,949 operatives 
from the staffs of the co-operating establish- 
ments, as compared with an average loss of 
33,280 in the period, 1921-1933. The reduc- 
tion in manufacturing on January 1, 1934, like 
that in the total for all industries, was the 
smallest on record; the falling-off of 23,851 
reported on January 1, 1926, was the previous 
low figure in this comparison, while the 
greatest losses yet recorded by the employers 
furnishing statistics were those of 47,751 and 
47,209 on January 1, 1921 and 1922, respec- 
tively. The contraction on the date under 


TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 








1Relative| Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan, Jandy Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
Industries Weight 1934 1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Manujactining ene co.-s aoe ee RO eee 48-6 80-0 84-4 74-4 83-9 93-7 106-5 107-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 94-7 101-0 92-0 95-1 95-5 103-3 109-8 
Hur angspnoducts..4.— see eta nets 2 76-3 88-7 77-8 78-1 88-2 80-4 80-5 
Leather and products..............- 2-0 79-1 86-8 77-6 78-7 73°8 88-1 85-8 
Bodtsiand shoes... sneer tes cc. 1-3 78-6 87-7 80-8 83-4 72-9 SOSt eee ee 
umberiand products sjasee en. scene 3-4 52-9 59-0 43-2 55-6 66-8 83-7 84-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 40-7 46-0 30-0 4j-1 50-7 70-0 70-6 
Furnitrenrys coe: aces oe eee 7 69-3 79-1 64-1 85-2 98-3 108-9 112-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 77-9 83-82 67-0 77-2 90-1 105-8 103-3 
Musical instruments....c.e-.s.-+-00 “1 39-4 44-4 22-9 58-0 56-9 83-8 110-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 85-6 103-1 88-4 94-7 95-5 100-0 98-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:3 85-6 88-1 82-2 89-9 98-7 110-4 106-1 
Pulptand papery. deseo eae oe 2°6 71-6 74-1 67-1 76-1 87-0 105-0 100-1 
Paperprogucts states: us seis +9 - 96-2 103-7 89-4 91-7 98-0 106-9 107-2 
Printing and publishing........... 2-8 100-7 101-4 100-5 107-7 114-6 118-7 114-6 
Rubber products..00. qameseeea cee 1-3 85-2 89-2 75-6 82-2 106-3 128-0 142-2 
Wextile products awe. ates tee ee 10-1 97-5 103-5 88-1 $0-3 93-6 98-5 102-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........- 4-1 114-1 116-6 100-6 97-4 99-0 96-8 106-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 1-9 82-7 82-3 3-6 77-4 85-1 84-0 103-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... +9 120-6 130-7 105-7 101-2 89-2 92-9 96-6 
Silkfand'silkisoods ena. nose 1-0 432-6 427-3 364-9 278-7 274-1 198-6 172-9 
Hosiery and knit goods ........... 2-2 112-3 120225 103-0 103-3 99-9 108-5 109-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-9 81-4 88-8 75-3 81-4 88-3 95-5 93-0 
Other textile products............. +9 73-0 81-9 65-9 74-4 82-5 95-3 100-2 
Plant productay(nies:)\eseeneatce: «te 2-0 125-6 118-7 120-6 119-3 116-7 125-7 113-5 
ODACCOS, ccnga-ctele poles Caeite sea 1-2 126-7 119-9 124-8 115-5 101-6 117-1 96-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... +8 122-3 115-9 113-0 123-7 139-9 139-7 141-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ +1 1SRio 7h 128-0 108-9 99-5 108-9 192-4 153-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-0 112-1 114-8 101-8 110-6 113-8 119-9 110-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 7 53-4 57-7 50-1 77-1 95-2 116-0 108-3 
Kiloctricicurrents) aes ees. on 1-6 104-8 104-9 108-3 118-4 124-7 123-8 114-1 
Electrical apparatus................- 1-3 95-5 96-3 96-4 126-4 143-5 156-3 128-7 
Iron and steel products.............- 9-7 60-9 63-0 56-3 70:7 88-7 107-3 114-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 64-4 74-3 47-6 59-2 93-2 110-2 117-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. “9 66-4 68-3 63-1 86-9 105-2 127-9 117-4 
Agricultural implements.......... “4 35:6 30-6 22-9 25-0 47-6 97-3 106-8 
Land velticles). Smee ae oe aac 4.7 65-0 63-3 64-2 75-6 88-2 100-5 113-3 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-2 67-6 61-3 57-9 56-9 69-7 104-7 130-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... -2 43-8 43-2 53-2 60-9 94-4 109-3 112-8 
Heating appliances, -.aastr ot. «een +3 58-8 84-7 54-3 61-8 70-6 90-2 120-7 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 49-3 51-3 43-4 82-4 126-2 173-4 150-4 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
AUCH a Pines se ne ee te ire ie 4 62-3 64-7 57-0 71-8 87-7 103-8 120-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-4 61-4 68-8 53-2 74-3 87-5 103-5 106-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 90-5 93-8 74-7 93-6 112-7 127-4 121-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 127-4 125-9 115-4 117-3 124-9 145-9 122-9 
Miscellaneous. 7250.40. 2 ceeee tenes. 5 97-8 103-6 93-5 98-4 103-2 105-5 105-4 
A Uandastiies: ct: . Adem aes bo tesaie 100-0 88-6 91-8 78-5 91-6 101-7 111-2 109-1 





1The “Relative Weight” solu, shows the proportion that the number of employees in the catlicatat industry is of the 


total number of employees reported i in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 


2Revised. 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


review, as in other years, was partly due to 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holiday 
season. In each of the twelve years for which 
data are now available, employment has 
shown partial recovery in succeeding weeks; 
on the average, this has amounted, up to the 
date of the next report, viz., February 1, to 
rather better than 52 per cent of the decline 
noted at the beginning of the year, 

The manufacturers making returns for Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, numbered 5,105, and their pay- 
rolls aggregated 398,685, compared with 420,- 
634 on December 1. The index declined from 
84-4. in the preceding month, to 80-0 on the 
date under review, and as compared with 74:4 
on January 1, 1933, shows an improvement 
of 5:6 points. After adjustment for seasonal 
influences, the index on the latest date was 
87-1, or 1-7 points higher than on December 
1. The most extensive reductions on the date 
under review were in food, textile, lumber, 
iron and steel, leather and pulp and paper, but 
the fur, musical instrument, rubber, chemical, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries also recorded important curtailment. 
In many cases, the declines were smaller than 
those noted on January 1, 1933, notably in 
the lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, textile 
and iron and steel groups. Food factories, 
however, reported reductions on a much 
greater scale than at the beginning of last 
year. The analysis by industries shows decided 
improvement in the tobacco and beverage and 
non-metallic mineral plants as compared with 
the preceding month, the first time on record 
that activity in these groups has been higher 
on January 1 than on December 1. 


Animal Products—Edible —Large reductions 
were reported in this division, in which all 
branches showed curtailment, that in. fish- 
preserving plants being most extensive. State- 
ments were received from 223 manufacturers 
with 17,285 workers, as compared with 18,457 
at the beginning of December. This loss was 
much greater than that recorded on January 
1, 1933, when the index number was nearly 
three points lower, All provinces reported 
reduced employment, the heaviest contrac- 
tions being in British Columbia. 


Leather Products—There was a seasonal de- 
cline in the leather industries at the begin- 
ning of January, particularly in boot and shoe 
factories. The shrinkage involved a smaller 
number of employees than that noted on the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
was slightly lower. A combined working force 
of 16,066 persons was registered by the 262 
firms making returns, as compared with 17,636 
in the preceding month. The greatest losses 
occurred in Ontario, but those in Quebec were 
also severe. 
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Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a smaller scale than on January 1, 1933, were 
noted in lumber mills, 783 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 30,919 on December 1 to 
27,578 workers at the beginning of January. 
Employment was in decidedly better volume 
than at the corresponding date of last year. 
Sawmills registered the most pronounced de- 
creases, but there was also curtailment in fur- 
niture, match, container and other wood-using 
industries. There were especially marked re- 
ductions in Ontario and British Columbia, 
although employment generally declined. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-six manufac- 
turers of musical instruments released 157 per- 
sons from their staffs, bringing them to 1,128 
at the beginning of January. Practically all 
the decrease took place in Ontario. A larger 
recession had been noted on January 1 a year 
ago, and the index number was then very 
much lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were seasonal 
reductions in employment in practically all 
branches of the vegetable food group, the 
greatest being in sugar and syrup, canning, 
bakery, chocolate and confectionery factories. 
The working forces of the 411 co-operating em- 
ployers totalled 24,408 persons, as compared 
with 29,424 in their last report. The con- 
tractions in Ontario were most pronounced, 
although the movement was generally un- 
favourable. The declines noted at the begin- 
ning of January last year were decidedly 
smaller, and the index number then was a 


few points higher than at the date under re- 
view. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1934, was sub- 
stantially less than that noted on the same 
date in 1933, when employment was in rather 
smaller volume. Statistics were received from 
570 firms, whose staffs aggregated 51,648 work- 
ers, or 1,507 fewer than in their last report. 
There were considerable losses in the Eastern 
and Central Provinces. Pulp and paper mills 
reported a large share of the reduction, but 
there were also declines in plants producing 
paper goods and in printing and publishing 
establishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which, however, was considerably 
less than that of January 1, 1933; 49 plants 
had 10,855 employees on the date under re- 
view, as against 11,440 at the beginning of 
December. The largest losses took place in 
Ontario. The index number, at 85-2, was be- 
tween nine and ten points higher than in the 
same month of last year, when it had stood 
an fo 6. 
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Textile Products—The 869 textile firms fur- 
nishing data released a smaller proportion of 
their total operatives than was the case among 
the establishments reporting at the beginning 
of January, 19338; the index then was over 
nine points lower than on the date under re- 
view, when it stood at 97:5. The reported 
payrolls included 82,523 persons on January 1, 
1934, as against 87,501 in the last report. 
Ontario recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, 
which was especially marked in the hosiery 
and knit goods and garment and personal fur- 
nishing divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was an improvement in employment at the 
beginning of January in the tobacco and bev- 
erage groups, comparing favourably with the 
decline that has usually been recorded between 
December and January in other years for 
which statistics are available. Statements were 
tabulated from 160 manufacturers in this 
group, employing 16,263 workers, or 847 more 
than on December 1. Practically all the gain 
took place in Quebec and Ontario. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product plants showed a con- 
traction on January 1 as compared with the 
preceding month, 213 persons having been 
released from the labour forces of the 165 
reporting establishments, which had 8,509 em- 
ployees. Greater declines were noted on the 
corresponding date a year ago, when the index 
number was many points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred in 
the production of these goods; 180 works re- 
ported an aggregate staff of 5,807, as compared 
with 6,266 in the preceding month. All prov- 
inces shared in this curtailment, which, how- 
ever, was most marked in Quebec and Ontario. 
Brick and stone plants recorded important de- 
clines; but these were slightly smaller than 
those of January 1, 1933, when employment 
was generally in smaller volume. 


Electric Current —Practically no change on 
the whole occurred in electric current plants, 
according to statistics from 95 producers, em- 
ploying 13,220 workers, or 28 more than on De- 
cember 1. Quebec reported improvement, but 
there was a falling-off elsewhere. A reduction 
had been noted at the beginning of January 
last year, when the index was three to four 
points higher. 


Electrical Apparatus—A decline in personnel 
was registered by the 102 co-operating electrical 
apparatus factories, whose labour forces aggre- 
gated 10,371 persons on January 1, as compared 
with 10,567 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was in slightly less volume than on the 
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same date of 1933, although a very much larger 
reduction had then been noted. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance, general plant ma- 
chinery, iron pipe, wire, sheet metal, and some 
other iron and steel works reported consider- 
able curtailment, while improvement was 
shown in agricultural implement and land 
vehicle factories. The payrolls of the 789 firms 
furnishing data in the iron and steel group 
totalled 79,758, against 82,517 employees on 
December 1. This contraction (which oc- 
curred chiefly in Quebec and Ontario) was on 
a decidedly smaller scale than that noted on 
the corresponding date of last year, when the 
index was several points lower. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products involved 
a smaller number of workers than that in- 
dicated on the same date in 1933, when the 
index was many points lower. Returns were 
compiled from 147 employers of 14,295 persons, 
as compared with 14,795 at the commencement 
of December. The most noteworthy reductions 
were in Ontario. An analysis of the data by 
industries shows that the smelting and refining, 
precious metal and lead, tin, zinc and copper 
plants released most of the workers who were 
laid off. 


Mineral Products—Increased activity was 
noted in this group, comparing favourably 
with the shrinkage registered at the beginning 
of last year. A combined working force of 
12,799 persons was employed by the 115 es- 
tablishments whose returns were received, and 
who had 12,657 employees on December 1. 
The index was higher than on January 1, 1933. 


Logging 


Legging showed a further but smaller in- 
crease on January 1, when employment was 
decidedly more active than in any other 
month since early in 1930. The index stood 
at 168-8 compared with 166°5 in December, 
1933, and 74:5 on January 1, 1933. A com- 
bined working force of 46,922 men was re- 
ported by the 284 co-operating firms, who had 
45,965 employees in the preceding month. Im- 
provement was shown in all areas except 
British Columbia. 


Mining 

Coal—There was a substantial increase in 
coal mines, 100 of which enlarged their pay- 
rolls from 23,905 persons on December 1, to 
25,058 at the beginning of January. There 
were gains in both eastern and western coal 
fields. The index number on January 1, 1933, 
was a point lower; employment had then 
shown a reduction from the preceding month. 
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Metallic Ores—A moderate decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to 
data from 84 firms who employed 18,758 per- 
sons at the beginning of January, as compared 
with 18,908 in the last report. The index was 
decidedly higher than at the same date last 
year, when greater losses had occurred. 

Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued seasonally downward; the reductions 
were on a larger scale than on January 1 a 
year ago, but the index was then many points 
lower. Statements were received from 75 firms 
employing 4,960 workers, as compared with 
5,457 in the preceding month. The Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec recorded the great- 
est shrinkage. 

Communications 


Further losses were reported in telephones 
and telegraphs; the situation compared un- 
favourably with that indicated on the same 
date in 1933, when decreases were also noted. 
The payrolls of the companies and branches 
furnishing data declined from 21,829 on De- 
cember 1 to 20,644 employees at the beginning 
of January. 

Transportation 

Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in local transportation showed a further sea- 
sonal contraction, involving fewer workers than 
that reported on January 1, 1933; the index 
number then, however, was over four points 
higher. A combined staff of 23,666 persons 
was employed by the 183 co-operating firms, 
who had 23,901 employees in the preceding 
month. There were reductions in Ontario 
and the Western Provinces. 

Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
showed little general change, improvement 
in the Maritime Provinces being offset by con- 
tractions elsewhere. The payrolls of the 101 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns aggregated 55,551 persons, as 
against 55,598 in their last report. A consider- 
able decline, on the whole, had been recorded 
on the same date last year, but the index was 
then higher. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large seasonal reduction in employment in 
water transportation, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, while an increase, also seasonal in 
character, was noted in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. A much larger number of workers 
was let out than on January 1, 1933, when the 
index was a point higher. Returns for the 
date under review were compiled from 92 em- 
ployers of 10,441 men, compared with 14,380 
in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 


tion; 633 contractors reduced their staffs from 
17,089 at the beginning of December to 13,590 
on January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario, although there 
were losses in all five economic areas. Rather 
smaller decreases had been indicated on Janu- 
ary 1 last year, when the index was some four 
points lower. 

Highway —Statements were received from 
347 firms employing 65,356 workers, or 5,803 
fewer than on December 1. Important losses 
occurred in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
and Quebec, while Ontario and British Colum- 
bia showed improvement. Road construction 
was generally maintained in decidedly greater 
volume than in the winter of 1932-1933, mainly 
owing to an increase in the unemployment 
relief projects being carried on during the 
present winter. 

Ralway—An upward movement was shown 
in this division, in which 386 employers re- 
ported 23,735 persons on their payrolls, as 
compared with 22,130 in the preceding month; 
the gain was chiefly due to snow clearing 
operations following severe storms. The in- 
dex was higher than on January 1 of a year 
ago, large declines having then been noted. 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces recorded 
decreases on the date under review, while in- 


creased employment was indicated in the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and_ British 
Columbia. 

Services 


Heightened activity was registered in the 
service group, in which 398 firms employed 
22,685 persons, or 189 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The increase reported was 
chiefly in hotels and restaurants. Decreases 
had taken place at the beginning of January, 
1933, when the index was lower. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded substantially more em- 
ployment than on December 1, but large losses 
occurred in wholesale houses; there was, how- 
ever, a considerable advance in the group as a 
whole, the gain being the greatest indicated 
on January 1 in the years since 1921. The 
940 co-operating trading establishments had 
91,080 workers, compared with 88,567 in their 
last report. Employment was at a rather 
higher level than on January 1, 1933, although 
the general tendency was then also upward. 


Tables 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight’ show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date indicated. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1933 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work outside their own trades, or 
who are idle owing to illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


a noteworthy gain from the previous month. 
Activity in British Columbia also improved 
slightly, while in Manitoba there was little 


change from November, though the tendency 


was toward a greater employment volume. 
On the other hand, Alberta and Ontario mem- 
bers suffered losses in available work of 
moderate proportions, shut-downs in the 
garment trades and retarded activity in the 
coal mines of the former province contribut- 
ing largely to the decline, while in Ontario 
the recessions were of more general distribu- 
tion throughout the various trades and indus- 
tries. A downward employment trend from 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The situation existing among local trade 
unions at the close of December, as manifest 
by returns received from 1,726 labour organ- 
izations with a combined membership of 146,- 
770 persons, was slightly less favourable than 
in the preceding month, 30,799, or 21-0 per 
cent, of the members being reported idle, in 
contrast with an unemployment percentage of 
20:4 in November. Prevailing conditions, 
however, were considerably better than in 
December, 1932, when 25:5 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. Due 
to mine re-openings in Nova Scotia during 
December employment in that province showed 


the previous month, was also noted in Saskat- 
chewan, though the variation was slight, and 
in New Brunswick and Quebec the recessions 
indicated were less than 1 per cent. All prov- 
inces, with the exception of Nova Scotia, re- 
flected a better employment volume afforded 
than in December, 1932, Quebec, with gains of 
over 7 per cent, showing the greatest expan- 
sion. Responsibility for this favourable move- 
ment in Quebec rested largely with the manu- 
facturing industries, particularly the garment 
trades, which reported a much higher level of 
activity than in December a year ago, although 
employment generally throughout this prov- 
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ince appeared to be on a larger scale. British 
Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick mem- 
bers also showed noteworthy improvement in 
conditions from December, 1932, the majority 
of trades participating in varying measures 1n 
the total advancement except in British 
Columbia where the bulk of the gain occurred 
in manufacturing. Increased activity of more 
moderate degree was reflected by Ontario and 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1919..... 3-1] 2-0] 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2] 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0] 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8}11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5|16-6] 9-7] 8-5} 7-8] 7-8)23-5)412-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1) 4-3] 8-6] 5-0} 8-9] 5-4] 6-1)12-4) 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0] 2-0] 6-7] 3-7] 5-8] 3-0} 6-0] 5-8) 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1] 4-0}/10-9] 6-1] 6-5) 4-3] 5-4] 5-8) 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0] 3-6/10-S] 5-5} 5-1) 3-3] 8-4] 5-7) 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8] 2-1] 6-8} 4-2! 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5] 5-1 
Average 1927.....| 3-7] 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0] 1-2] 6-1) 3-5] 4-2] 3-G] 4-2] 5-1] 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4.0] 1-6] 7-7] 4-3] 7-1} 5-3] 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4| 3-7/14-0]10-4] 9-6/10-6]13-3)11-6/44-2 
Average 1931..... 8-5} 9-2119-3)17-2115-7/15-6)19-4)17-6/48-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6/14-4|26-4]23-7|20-0/15-8]22-6)21-6]22-0 
Average 1933..... 1§-0}13-0]25-2|24-4)]20-3]17-2|21-7/20-8/22-3 
Dec TOTO Re SE 1-5] 2-0] 3-2) 1-9] 5-C| 6-0] 2-8]18-6] 4-3 
Dec O20 ee. 6-9]11-6]19-6]12-3] 7-8]10-1] 9-2}11-6) 138-0 
Dec OZ 5-9] 6-0/26-8) 9-7|15-5)10-4] 6-8]24-7]15-4 
Dec Oe. 3:2] 6-1] 7-8) 4-7| 7-8] 4-1] 5-1/13-3] 6-4 
Dec 1023 ie ott. 7-31 3-6] 9-7| 6-4] 6-8] 4-2] 6-C] 7-1] 7-2 
Dec 1024 ee, tees 4-7] §-9]22-4) 8-1] 8-S| 4-2] 5-0/10-2/11-6 
Dec 1928 rcrew27 4-3] 3-0|14-2] 6-4] 3-8] 3-5) 4-4] 6-9] 7-9 
Dec OZ 0 ete. 3-2] 2-2! 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7] 7-5] 5-9 
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Saskatchewan unions, while in Manitoba the 
gains recorded were of minor importance. The 
curtailment evident in Nova Scotia was not 
particularly noteworthy, the coal mining and 


‘manufacturing industries chiefly accounting for 


this less favourable trend. 

A separate table is compiled monthly of un- 
employment in the largest city in each prov- 
ince, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Activity for Halifax members was sub- 
stantially greater during December than in 
the preceding month, and in Montreal condi- 
tions improved slightly. Winnipeg and Regina 
unions maintained an almost unchanged em- 
ployment volume from November, the tend- 
ency, however, being favourable. Edmonton 
unions, on the contrary, indicated a sharp 


drop in work available and in Toronto and 


Saint John, contractions on a more moderate 
scale occurred. Vancouver unions also re- 
ported a slight decline in work afforded. In 
Winnipeg the percentage of idleness during 
the month under review was identical with 
that of December, 1932, while in all other 
cities a more favourable employment volume 
was available, Vancouver, Montreal and Saint 
John unions particularly showing substantial 
employment recovery, though in the remain- 
ing cities the improvement recorded was note- 
worthy. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months, 
from January, 1927, to date. At the close of 
January, 1933, the curve rested at exactly the 
same level as on the last day of 1932, fluctua- 
tions reflected in the various trades and indus- 
tries offsetting each other. The projection of 
the curve in February was slightly downward 
from January, indicative of an increased em- 
ployment volume, the March tendency being 
less favourable than in February, though the 
change was quite slight. From the close of 
March, however, the curve mapped a steadily 
downward course, until the end of September, 
showing continued employment advances. 
October conditions, as seen from the curve, 
were identical with those of September, the 
level remaining the same in both months, un- 
employment standing at 19°8 per cent, and 
representing the most favourable employment 
period for the year. In November, the trend 
was toward a reduction in activity, though 
the variation from the previous month was 
slight, this less favourable employment move- 
ment continuing to the close of December. 
The greatest percentage of unemployment to 
be recorded during the year was in January, 
when 25:5 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. 

Reflecting in part, seasonal dullness, com- 
bined with the closing for holiday and in- 
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ventory purposes which followed the holiday 
period in many lines of business, activity in 
the manufacturing industries showed some cur- 
tailment during December from the previous 
month, according to the reports compiled 
from 461 unions, with a total of 41,905 mem- 
bers, of these 9,815 were without work on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
23-4, contrasted with 20-5 per cent of unem- 
ployment in November. Some recovery was 
noted, however, from December, 19382, con- 
ditions, when unemployment stood at 28-9 
per cent. Cigar makers, metal polishers and 
general labourers reported large increases in 
slackness from November, the recessions 
among the first two groups of workers involv- 
ing few members. In the majority of trades, 
however, employment tended downward, the 
garment, textile, printing and iron and steel 
trades, paper makers and fur, brewery and 
glass workers all reflecting some curtailment 
of activity. Among wood and leather workers 
and bakers and confectioners, however a more 
favourable employment tendency was noted, 
though the changes were quite slight. When 
a comparison is made with the returns in the 
manufacturing industries for December, 1932, 
the garment trades reflected a decidedly 
better situation during the month reviewed, 
as did also wood, hat and cap, glass workers 
and metal polishers. The iron and _ steel 
trades, while showing a much smaller per- 
centage gain than those previously noted, 
still influenced the situation perceptibly, as 
their membership was quite substantial. 
Among paper makers a considerable better 
volume of work was afforded than in Decem- 
ber, 1932, bakers and confectioners, printing 
tradesmen and textile workers showing slight 
gains only. On the other hand, leather 
workers, cigar workers and general labourers 
reported marked curtailment of activity 
from December a year ago and declines in 
employment of much _ lesser magnitude 
occurred for fur, jewellery and brewery 
workers. 

Coal mining, on the whole, employed larger 
working forces during December than in the 
preceding month, several mines in Nova 
Scotia which had been reported closed in 
November re-opening during December and 
accounting in large measure for the change, 
though in British Columbia also there were 
noteworthy gains in activity. The situation 
in Alberta, however, was somewhat less 
favourable than in November. Reports for 
December were tablulated from 50 unions of 
coal miners with a total of 13,648 members, 
923 or 6:8 per cent of whom were idle at 
the end of the month, in contrast with a 


percentage of 12-7 in November. Compared 
with the returns in December a year ago, 
when 8:3 per cent of unemployment was 
reported among the miners, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions were afforded a 
considerably better employment volume dur- 
ing the month under review, while the ten- 
dency in Nova Scotia was toward lessened 
activity, although the change was slight. In 
addition to the members reported as entirely 
out of work a number of miners continued 
to work only a few days a week. 

The building and construction trades dur- 
ing December continued in the less favour- 
able employment movement shown during 
the previous month, though the change was 
quite slight and seasonal in nature, unem- 
ployment at the end of the year standing at 
69-1, in contrast with a percentage of 67:6 
in November. The December percentage 
was based on the returns furnished to the 
Department of Labour by 206 associations, 
covering a membership of 15,139 members, 
10,455 of whom were without employment on 
the last day of the month. Conditions for 
building tradesmen remained very similar to 
those prevailing in December, 1982, when 
69-2 per cent of idleness was recorded. A 
pronounced drop in employment from Novem- 
ber was apparent among painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and bridge and structural 
iron workers, and recessions of much lesser 
degree occurred for carpenters and joiners, 
steam shovelmen, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and plumbers and steamfitters. Activity for 
eranite and stone cutters, however, was sub- 
stantially improved from the previous month, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers showing 
nominal gains only. Electrical workers main- 
tained an unchanged situation from Novem- 
ber. Employment for granite and stone. 
cutters, bridge and structural iron workers, 
and painters, decorators and paperhangers 
during the month reviewed was in consider- 
ably greater prevalence than in Decem- 
ber, 1932, and among bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers moderate improvement was 
recorded. Curtailment of activity almost 
sufficient to counteract these gains, however, 
occurred among steam shovelmen, carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and hod carriers and building 
labourers, the recessions indicated by elec- 
trical workers being the most pronounced. 
Among tile layers, lathers and roofers the 
same percentage of unemployment was regis- 
tered as in December a year ago. 

In the transportation industries during 
December nominal contractions in activity 
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were evident from the preceding month, 
though employment advancement, on a small 
scale, was noled from December, 1932, the 
775 associations from which reports were 
tabulated, with 55,938 members showing 13-4 
per cent of idleness at the end of the month, 
compared with percentages of 13-2 in Novem- 
ber and 15-5 in December a year ago. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
over 78 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, maintained practically the 
same level of employment as in November. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs were quite busily 
engaged compared with a small percentage of 
idleness in the previous month. Among 
navigation workers moderate contractions in 
available work were apparent, the tendency 
for street and electric railway employees also 
being less favourable, though the change was 
fractional only. A higher level of activity 
was reflected among steam railway employees 
during December than in the same month a 
year ago, and employment for navigation 
workers advanced slightly. Among teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and street and electric rail- 
way employees the changes recorded from 
December, 1932, were practically negligible. 

The 3 unions of retail clerks reporting in 
December, with a combined membership of 
1,006 persons, indicated that all members were 
at work on the last day of the month, as was 
the case in November, while in December, 
1932, the unemployment percentage recorded 
was less than 1 per cent. 

Civic employees were better engaged during 
December than in either the previous month 
or December, 1932, as shown by the reports 
tabulated from 74 associations, comprising a 
membership of 6.898 persons. Of these, 193, 
or 2°8 per cent, were reported unemployed at 
the end of the month, compared with per- 
centages of 3-2 in November and 6-3 in 
December, 1932. 

Unions in the miscellaneous group of trades 
showed some falling off in employment during 
December from the previous month, the 109 
locals making returns, with a total of 3,690 
members, showing that 729, or 19:8 per cent, 
were without work, contrasted with 16-8 per 
cent in November. Stationary engineers and 
firemen reported a noteworthy drop in activity 


from November, and among theatre and stage 
employees conditions were somewhat quieter. 
On the other hand, unclassified workers, bar- 
bers, and hotel and restaurant employees were 
slightly better engaged. There was little 
variation in the volume of work afforded in 
the miscellaneous group of trades, as a whole, 
from December, 1932, when unemployment 
stood at exactly 20 per cent, what slight 


change was manifest being in a favourable 


direction. In this comparison a considerable 
lessening of the unemployment volume was 
apparent during the month reviewed among 
unclassified workers. Stationary engineers and 
firemen, and barbers also showed a slight 
tendency toward greater activity. Hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees, 
however, reflected less favourable conditions, 
the employment recessions noted being of 
moderate proportions. 


The 2 unions of fishermen from which re- 
ports were tabulated during December, in- 
volving a membership of 680 persons, showed 
that 170 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 25; compared with 
26:3 per cent of inactivity in November. 
Employment was also on a somewhat higher 
level than in December, 1932, when 28-4 per. 
cent of the members reported were unem- 
ployed. 

The situation among lumber workers and 
loggers during December compared favourably 
with that of the previous month, though the 
change was slight, the 3 unions from which 
reports were received, with 546 members, indi- 
cating that 104 were without work at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 19-0, con- 
trasted with 20:3 per cent in November. Im- 
provement on a larger scale, however, was 
apparent from December, 1932, unemployment 
at that time standing at 51:9 per cent. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1932, in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment by provinces for December of each year 
from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1931, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1933 


The records of the Employment Service 
of Canada for the month of December, 1933, 
when compared with those of November, 
showed a decrease of nearly 5 per cent in the 
volume of business transacted, but a gain of 
almost 85 per cent over the average daily 


placements of December, 1932. In the former 
comparison farming, logging and_ services 
showed large losses, and construction and 
maintenance a fair gain, other changes being 
nominal only. The expansion over the cor- 
responding month a year ago was mainly 
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accounted for by a pronounced gain in place- 
ments in construction and maintenance, as a 
result of relief work sponsored by the Federal 
and provincial governments. Logging, mining 
and transportation also showed improvement. 
The highest loss was in services, followed by 
others of lesser magnitude in farming, manu- 
facturing and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1931, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during December, 
1933, was 1,588, as compared with 1,659 dur- 
ing the preceding month and with 1,188 in 
December a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,488, 
in comparison with 2,747 in November and 
with 1,913 in December, 1932. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1933, was 1,513, of which 574 were 
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being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curve of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
rose during the first half of December, but 
declined about 4 points during the latter half 
of the month, and at the close of the period 
under review was several points below that 
recorded at the end of December a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 65-6 and 61-6 during the first and 
the second half of December, 1933, in com- 
parison with ratios of 57-2 and 68-6 during 
the corresponding periods of 1932. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 62-7 and 58:6, 
as compared with 54:4 and 64:4 during the 
corresponding month of 1982. 
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in regular employment and 939 in work of 
one week’s duration, or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,589 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December 
a year ago averaged 1,123 daily, consisting 
of 550 placements in regular and 573 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1933, the 
offices of the Service referred 38,880 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 37,807 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 14,348, of which 
11,289 were of men and 3,054 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 23,464. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 32,949 for men and 6,734 for 
women, a total of 39,683, while applications 
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for work numbered 62,193, of which 53,256 
were from men and 8,937 from women. 
Reports for November, 1933, showed 41,475 
positions available, 68,660 applications made, 
and 39,709 placements effected, while in 
December, 1932, there were recorded 30,885 
vacancies, 49,736 applications for work, and 
29,192 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. 

During the year 1933, the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada reported 369,685 
vacancies, 674,222 applications and 352,097 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
this latter number being only slightly over 
100 fewer placements than were recorded 
during the year 19382. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1923, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
US ee ee i 347,165 115,387 462,552 
O28 wares Seance eto c She 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LO 2 ope pee ee eee oe 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926 eo Cee ee 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
2 A REET, Spree eae See nN 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928... ee boats 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1920. te cite bi cee: 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
1930). kt eee eae 187,872 180,807 368,679 
1931 Co Yee eee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1032... Bey ce = 15sec 0k 198,443 352,214 
1993 ee eee ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 





Nova Scorra 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during December, were slightly more 
than 1 per cent better than in the preceding 
month but over 60 per cent below the cor- 
responding month of 1932. There was a gain 
of over 3 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with November, but a loss of 65 per 
cent in comparison with December a year 
ago. The decrease in placements from 
December, 1932, was due to fewer workers 
being sent to relief employment on highway 
construction, as small declines in services 
and trade were largely offset by gains in other 
groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: logging, 22; construction and main- 
tenance, 771; and services, 286, of which 217 
were of household workers. During the 
month 82 men and 62 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of December, positions 
offered through employment offices in New 
Brunswick were nearly 13 per cent less than 
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in the preceding month and over 24 per 
cent below December, 1932. Similar _per- 
centages of change were recorded in place- 
ments. As in Nova Scotia, fewer placements 
on road construction in relief of unemploy- 
ment accounted for the decline from Decem- 
ber, 1932. This loss was partly offset by 
gains in all other groups, of which the largest 


were services and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: 


manufacturing, 48; transportation, 19; con- 
struction and maintenance, 488; and services, 
491, of which 362 were of household workers. 
There were 119 men and 52 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was. a decline of over 19 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during December, when compared with the 
preceding month of 1932, but a gain of nearly 
24 per cent in comparison with the  cor- 
responding month of 1932. Placements also 
were over 28 per cent less than in November, 
but nearly 28 per cent higher than during 
December a year ago. Services and logging 
showed considerable gains in placements over 
December, 1932, and the increases in these 
groups were mainly responsible for the 
improvement under this comparison. There 
were, however, in addition small increases 
in mining, trade and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 89; logging, 213; mining, 29; 
construction and maintenance, 161; trade, 86; 
and services, 1,349, of which 1,205 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 554 men and 1,012 women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
reports received at employment offices in 
Ontario during December, was over 1 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 100 per cent above the corresponding 
month of 1932. Placements were nearly 3 
per cent higher than in November and over 
100 per cent above December a year ago. 
The substantial increase in placements on 
relief work and snow shovelling accounted 
for the gain over December, 1932. There 
were, however, in addition small increases 
in logging, mining, and communication. Of 
the losses reported in other groups, that in 
services was the largest. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 343; 
logging, 854; farming, 194; transportation, 95; 
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construction and maintenance, 16,613; trade, 
308; and services, 3,018, of which 1,398 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 3,308 of men and 871 
of women. 


MANITOBA 


During December, employment offices in 
Manitoba received orders for over 8 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 5 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of 1932. There was a 
decline of nearly 12 per cent in placements 
when compared with November, but a gain 
of 9 per cent in comparison with December 
a year ago. Farm and bush placements were 
considerably higher than in December, 19382, 
but these gains were offset, in part, by 
declines in services, construction and main- 
tenance, and trade. The changes in other 
groups were nominal only. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
22; logging, 442; farming, 1,580; construction 
and maintenance, 877; trade, 23; and services, 
590, of which 503 were of household workers. 
There were 2,768 men and 337 women placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December called for 
nearly 29 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 34 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of 1982. 
There was a decline of over 32 per cent in 
placements when compared with November 
and of nearly 33 per cent in comparison with 
December a year ago. Farm placements 
were considerably less than in December, 
1932, and in a large measure accounted for 
the adverse change under this comparison. 
There was also a decline in construction and 
maintenance, but bush placements were 
higher. Small changes only were reported 
in other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 47; log- 
ging, 102; farming, 1,101; mining, 29; con- 
struction and maintenance, 637; trade, 41; 
and services, 628, of which 486 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,586 men 
and 366 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during December, were over 10 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 19 per cent above the corresponding 
month of 1932. There was a decline of over 
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10 per cent in placements when compared 
with November, but a gain of 20 per cent in 
comparison with December a year ago. An 
increase in placements on road construction 
and maintenance accounted for the improve- 
ment shown over December, 1932, as gains in 
mining and farming were offset by declines 
in services and logging. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 121; farm- 
ing, 454; mining, 119; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,101; and services, 332, of which 
261 were of household workers. There were 
1,281 men and 184 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia called for over 11 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
and nearly 15 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of 19382. There was a 
gain of nearly 10 per cent in placements when 
compared with November and of nearly 13 
per cent in comparison with December a 
year ago. The increase in placements over 
December, 1932, was due to additional workers 
being sent to employment on road construc- 
tion, supplemented by small gains in farming 
and logging. The only loss of importance 
was in services. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 25; farming, 44; 
construction and maintenance, 3,096; trade, 
23; and services, 660, of which 437 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,641 of men and 170 
of women. 


The Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1933, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,320 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,321 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 781 were 
eranted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 482 going to centres with- 
in the same province as the despatching office, 
and 299 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2°7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

The movement of labour from Quebec 
centres during December was entirely of bush- 
men, 89, in number, 71 of whom were con- 
veyed to employment within the province and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1933 
















Vacancies Applicants 
——_———_>-> |] Regular 
Diecis Placed place- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled t . Hf Referred |}—-————————-__|__ Un- ments 
during | at end of dae to placed same 
period period 5 vacancies} Regular | Casual | at end of | period 
Po period 1932 
NOVA SCOURGE De ores. eee 1,135 26 1,175 1,124 94 1,025 1,980 114 
Hoalifaxsr2, tent toveniz.isen es Gi 228 17 258 213 40 173 1, 250 89 
New. Glasgo wera. soccas « cocee eee 148 9 158 152 48 99 574 18 
DY UNOV Pees Peete oe vee Stee 759 0 759 759 6 753 156 
New Brunswick..................... 1,066 4 1,080 1,066 171 895 892 207 
53 0 2 51 282 
Moncton Sek: ee dee Ae oe, 622 3 622 622 90 532 86 38 
SIG ek SA eas oe oon ogee 391 1 403 391 79 312 524 163 
CPUCH COR ern Satter eo ee see ote 2,591 285 4,309 25633 1,566 373 1,620 1,209 
PATIOS HIS PER ce oe cd he 21 0 38 30 0 6 77 
A os cence, 2 EEE ee dope eae 141 0 446 223 206 10 208 52 
Montreal 1,310 130 2,005 1,084 667 155 1,006 629 
Quebec 730 120 1,317 797 422 140 322 181 
Rouyn uF 9 34 24 22 2 10 43 
Sherbrooke 99 0 246 163 96 12 43 131 
263 26 223 312 12 5 96 
Ontario 22,457 707 37,616 21,773 4,179 17,283 49,369 4,661 
Belleville 0 34 46 125 
Brantford 3,075 4 3,465 3,075 86 2,989 2,683 94 
Chathamit Ms 4... eect eee 383 0 627 3 47 336 849 - 30 
Bort Williaws astscces heen eee 354 0 384 372 214 158 111 377 
Guelph nck tice. crete cate ener mee 108 7 177 109 87 18 1,284 54 
iamiltent.. ih. eee eee 386 8 664 414 iad, 206 1,834 137 
FON Seton: Sew iS. hetenyres cee eas 875 8 1,179 862 66 796 1,064 31 
KtGheneraw. ttt e eae cotse eee 1,686 0 2,108 1,698 59 1,685 1,494 57 
ondongaiias et ih. a)... SRS: 1,481 13 1,586 1,494 396 1,067 2,938 436 
Marmoran.s csetkia os. ee 158 0 158 158 158 Os (Ea fee. 
Niagara Balightt ele, (roan 42 5 100 41 16 25 1,810 25 
NortheBay & acve. 206...) essere 126 0 152 136 111 25 223 327 
Oshaw ary soe ie ines corer: 1,429 0 1,405 1,428 158 1,270 69 52 
Ottawatl. 42. SRtee Ae, Se 466 60 724 448 189 8 705 195 
Pembroke-yi... tf speeds saat one 170 0 314 226 137 89 20 51 
Poterborough’. 12... cnesee ere 216 4 255 BBA) 52 162 499 87 
PortiArthur Yt... spare ee. . 1,071 0 827 827 581 246 848 696 
Re Cee oe A ager 155 5 168 125 78 47 2,328 49 
Sates nie nara fe ch RTM eer 135 6 175 131 50 81 633 52 
2s DET Aer. OS RE ae 166 0 267 151 43 108 639 48 
43 160 227 102 70 23 57 87 
145 0 213 145 oO 88 892 43 
407 100 266 125 90 oo 74 39 
381 100 309 234 186 48 437 105 
8,530 194 21,278 8,434 872 7,416 24,943 1,265 
33 354 165 189 2,652 199 
3,293 5,162 3,548 3,105 443 20,488 2,123 
«bias se. Sein Uae EEE eee 134 8 210 127 125 2 761 340 
Winhipeg 235 2.9K4:5, 358 eee 3,159 0 4,952 3,421 2,980 44] 19,727 1,783 
Saskatchewan....................... 3,003 773 2,508 2,617 1,952 646 | =: 1,268 2,249 
Hstevane! 2. .4athizeageos . Wo eee 190 15 178 l(a 97 74 29 103 
Moosedaw .: 820). i.e, ee eee 570 98 510 542 220 303 398 408 
North, Battleford(2.2 4. se cee a 238 20 196 220 220 0 26 92 
Prince Albertiice ay. - ee oeteeoninee 344 144 222 273 21 22 41 195 
RROQING., to. asl REN CER Re 563 229 560 508 424 84 401 603 
Saskatoon. SSS 0tivi7 th. ee eee 569 80 411 473 434 39 354 568 
Swift Currentaas .oReern eee 159 39 129 124 91 33 137 
‘Woy burn... :..: .23 eee cae eee 85 31 60 68 43 25 10 28 
Yorkton::. 1.25). Sens eae aes 285 117 242 238 172 66 115 
Alberta. 1.20). . «0ifabein dee 2,180 6 4,012 2,187 1,465 713 10,699 1,074 
LONE 5 aD Sie 546 0 1,448 554 501 53 4,849 537 
Drumbeller: {5 2ise)..0 ese eee 103 1 337 98 82 16 197 86 
Edmonton: oes. i<4. seine Gee ae 845 8 1,370 849 744 96 4,736 386 
Lethbridge. &.... .. eee ae 400 2 527 398 90 308 631 Pig 
Medicine Fist) aan sate cone eee 286 0 330 288 48 240 286 38 
3,958 40 6,331 3,932 1,811 2,086 4,022 1,525 
326 20 298 268 263 3 236 
408 0 373 399 390 9 345 101 
512 12 520 512 342 170 6 43 
51 0 170 51 40 11 128 59 
106 3 127 101 82 16 156 153 
319 0 322 319 2 317 129 0 
S54 5 3,065 900 582 286 2,675 811 
1,382 0 1,456 1,382 110 1.272 553 122 


39,683 1,849 62,193 38,880 14,343 23,464 90,333 14, 290* 
32,949 1,029 53, 256 32,444 11, 289 21,079 79,301 11,361 
6,734 820 8,937 6,436 3,054 2,385 11,032 2,929 


*1,128 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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18 outside. Provincially 62 travelled from 
Quebec City, and 9 from Montreal, to points 
within their respective zones. The Hull office 
was responsible for all mterprovincial transfers, 
despatching 15 bushmen to Sudbury, 2 to 
Timmins, and 1 to Pembroke. Reduced rate 
certificates issued at Ontario offices during 
December totalled 267, of which 262 were 
provincial and 5 interprovincial. Within the 
province 150 were granted at Port Arthur to 
124 bushmen, 20 logging camp builders, 1 clerk, 
1 cook, 1 cookee, 2 mine workers, and 1 café 
employee going to situations within the Port 
Arthur zone. To the Timmins zone were 
despatched 20 bushmen, 5 from Fort William, 
8 from North Bay, 4 from Ottawa, 1 from 
Pembroke, and 2 from Sudbury, the Fort 
William office also transferring 1 mine engineer 
to this zone. For employment within the 
Sudbury zone Pembroke transferred 35 bush- 
men, Toronto 41 bushmen, and the Sudbury 
office 12 bushmen. Travelling from Windsor 1 
tin plate operator went to Sarnia, and from 
Sudbury 2 mine workers were carried at the 
special rate to Port Arthur. Of the workers 
eoing outside the province 4 were for the 
Amos zone, including 2 acetylene welders and 
1 baker transferred from Timmins and 1 cook 
from Ottawa. Securing a certificate at Ottawa 
also 1 cook travelled to Rouyn. Workers 
benefiting by the reduced rate in Manitoba 
during December numbered 253, of whom 12 
were transported to provincial situations and 
241 to other provinces. Of the latter 240 were 
for the Port Arthur zone, including 237 bush 
workers, 1 baker, 1 teamster, and 1 tractor 
man, all of whom were conveyed from Winni- 
peg, which office effected the transfer of 1 farm 
hand to Regina. The provincial labour move- 
ment was also from Winnipeg, from which 
centre 6 construction labourers, 2 mechanics, 
1 mine chemist, 1 logger, 1 hotel general, and 


1 stenographer travelled to situations at 
various points within the Winnipeg zone. 
Offices in Saskatchewan granted 56 certificates 
for reduced transportation during December, 
21 of which were issued to provincial points, 
and 35 to centres outside the province. Pro- 
vincially, 20 were secured by bush workers 
bound for the Prince Albert zone, 14 travel- 
ling from Saskatoon and 6 from Prince Albert. 
In addition, the Saskatoon office despatched 1 
farm hand to employment within its own 
zone. The interprovincial movement com- 
prised the transfer of 34 bushmen from Regina 
to Winnipeg, and 1 construction labourer 
from Saskatoon to Brandon. In Alberta, 105 
workers took advantage of the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate during 
December, all of whom were destined to situa- 
tions within the Edmonton zone. Included 
among these were 70 bush workers, 20 mine 
workers, 4 farm hands, 6 fish company em- 
ployees, 1 edgerman, 2 cooks, and 1 axe man, 
who received their certificates for transporta- 
tion at the Edmonton office, while the 1 re- 
maining transfer was of a farm hand shipped 
from Calgary. British Columbia transfers at 
the reduced rate during December were 11 
in number, all to provincial points. The Van- 
couver office was instrumental in the despatch 
of 1 hotel waitress to Kamloops and of 3 mine 
workers, 1 carpenter, 1 plasterer, 1 hotel cook, 
and 1 bushman to centres within its own zone. 
From Nelson 3 millwrights proceeded to Pen- 
ticton. 

Of the 781 persons who availed themselves 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during December, 311 journeyed 
over the Canadian National Railways, 438 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway, 14 over 
the Northern Alberta Railway, 11 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
and 7 over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during December, 1933 


The building permits issued by 61 cities in 
December, 1933, represented construction work 
valued at $1,975,855, as compared with $1,609,- 
874 in November, 1933, and $1,569,255 in De- 
cember, 1932. There was, therefore, an in- 
crease of $365,981 or 22:7 per cent in December 
as compared with the preceding month, and of 
$406,600 or 25:9 per cent in comparison with 
the same month of 1932. The December, 1933, 
figure was the lowest for the month in any 
year since 1920, except 1932; the wholesale 
prices of building materials, as measured by 
the Bureau’s index number, however, were also 
lower than in other years of the record of 
fourteen years with the exception of 1932. 
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Detailed statements were received from 
some 50 cities, showing that they had issued 
almost 60 permits for dwellings valued at 
some $305,000 and over 400 permits for other 
buildings at an estimated cost of about $1,500,- 
000. There was also a permit taken out in 
Brantford for engineering work at a cost of 
$36,000. During November, the construction 
of some 150 dwellings and 970 other buildings 
was authorized; these were estimated to cost 
approximately $600,000 and $875,000, respec- 
tively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Sas- 
katchewan reported increases in the value of 
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the authorized building, Quebec showing the 
greatest gain of $482,548 or 185-7 per cent. 
Declines were indicated in the remaining 
provinces, that of $72,831 or 65:2 per cent in 
British Columbia being most pronounced. 

New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario re- 
corded increases as compared with December, 
1932, in the value of the building authorized. 
In this comparison also, Quebec reported the 
most marked gain of $577,300 or 214-3 per 
cent. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal regis- 
tered increases, both as compared with No- 
vember, 1933, and December, 1932; Toronto 
showed an increase in the former, but a 
decrease in the latter comparison. On the 
contrary, Winnipeg reported a decline as com- 
pared with November, 1933, but an increase 
over December, 1932, while Vancouver showed 
a reduction in the value of the building per- 
mits issued in each comparison. Of the smaller 
centres, Sydney, Fredericton, Quebec, Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Brantford, Guelph, Hamilton, 
London, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, York 
and Hast York, Windsor, Riverside, Walker- 
ville, Brandon, Regina and North Vancouver 
recorded advances as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and also over December, 1932. 

Cumulative Record for 1933—The following 
table shows the value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during December and in the 
years since 1920; the 1933 figures are unre- 
vised, while for preceding years the statistics 
are revised. (A revised statement for 1933 


will be issued next month.) Index numbers, 
based upon the total value of the building 
authorized by these cities during 1926 as 100, 
are given below, as -are the average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in the years 1920-33. (Average 1926— 
100.) 

ee eee 





ee 
Indexes of | MCexes Oo 
Value of Value of value of who may 
permits permits permits puild; ig 
Year issued issued in issued i iat. 
in twelve in twelve os ok ue 
December months months sighs me 
(1926=100) | /montns 
(Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
19335 ire 1,975,855 | 21,629,783 13-8 78-3 
19325. 1,569,255 | 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
aE Ie ate 7,895,106 }112, 222,845 71°8 81-9 
LOZOR ee 15,440,281 |166,379, 325 106-4 90-9 
1929 wa.cces 14, 688,682 1234, 944,549 150-2 99-0 
19280. e. 16,095,160 {219,105,715 140-1 97-1 
O27 tiene 11,755,566 |184, 613,742 118-0 96-1 
1926...... 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
19253. 208 7,363,777 |125,029,367 79-9 102-9 
1024-234. 6,463,319 |126,583, 148 80-9 106-6 
IPR no kee 6,974,256 |133,521,621 85-4 111-8 
1902 400 o=. 9,517,402 148,215,407 94-8 108-7 
1921 nes: 5,537,330 |116, 794,414 74-7 122-7 
1920 Ree tes 4,844,354 }117,019, 622 74-8 144-0 





The unrevised statistics for 1933 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was the smallest 
since 1920; it should be noted, however, that 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials was also lower than in 
any other of these years except 1932. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


“pane British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1934, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at December 18 showed a 
further improvement in coal mining, engi- 
neering, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, steel 
melting and iron and steel rolling, etc., mis- 
cellaneous metal goods manufacture, vehicle 
building, the manufacturing section of the 
cotton industry, and the distributive trades. 
There was also some improvement in textile 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing, tailoring, 
printing, and bookbinding, and the road trans- 
port, shipping, hotel and boarding house ser- 
vices. 

On the other hand the seasonal decline con- 
tinued in building and public works contract- 
ing, and there was also a set-back in the pot- 
tery, boot and shoe, leather and hosiery in- 
dustries. 


In the South of England employment 
showed a slight decline on the whole, but was 
still fair to moderate. In the Midlands it 
continued to improve and was moderate. 
There was a further substantial improvement 
in the North of England, but employment 
in that area was still very slack. In Scot- 
land and Wales there was a slight decline; 
employment was bad in the former area, and 
very bad in the latter. It was also bad, with 
a slight decline, in Northern Ireland. 

Among the workpeople, numbering ap- 
proximately 12,883,000, insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at Decem- 
ber 18, 1933 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed) 
was 17-6, as compared with 17:9 at Novem- 
ber 20, 1933, and with 21-7 at December 19, 
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1932. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
December 18, 1933, was 15:1, as compared 
with 15:3 at. November 20, 1933; while the 
percentage temporarily stopped was 2°5, as 
compared with 2-6. For males alone, the 
percentage at December 18, 1933, was 20:8, 
and for females, 9:0; at November 20, 1933, 
the corresponding percentages were 21-1 and 
9-4, 

At December 18, 1933, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,830,977 wholly 
unemployed, 308,821 temporarily stopped and 
84,281 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,224,079. This was 55,938 less than 
a month before, and 499,208 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,871,196 men, 
43.107 boys, 280,489 women and 29,287 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December 18, 1933, 
was 2,287,466. 

United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Index numbers 
showing the trend of employment and pay 
rolls in manufacturing industries are computed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the US. Department of Labor from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 
§9 of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States and covering the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are 
figures showing the percentage represented by 
the number of employees or weekly pay rolls 
in any month compared with employment and 
pay rolls in a selected base period. The year 
1926 is the Bureau’s index base year for manu- 
facturing industries, and the average of the 
12 monthly indexes of employment and pay 
rolls in that year is represented by 100 per 
cent. 

Factory employment decreased 1:8 per cent 
in December, 1938, as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1933, and pay rolls decreased 1 per cent 
over the month interval. The index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries in De- 
cember, 1933, was 70:1, compared with the 
index of 71:4 in the preceding month while 
the pay-roll index in December was 49-8 
compared with 50:3 in November, 1933. 

Comparing the level of employment in 
December, 1933, with December, 1982, the 
index is 20-2 per cent above the level of that 
for December, 1932 (58-3). The December, 
1933, pay-roll index, compared with the 
December, 1932, pay-roll index (87-7) indi- 
cates an increase of 32-1 per cent in pay rolls 
over the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. 
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Employment in manufacturing industries 
has declined between November and December 
in 7 of the preceding 10 years for which in- 
formation is available. The decrease, however, 
of 1-8 per cent in employment in December, 
1933, is slightly greater than the average de- 
cline of 0-8 per cent between November and 
December over the period 1928-1982. The 
decrease of 1-0 per cent in pay roll in De- 
cember, 1933, is contrary to the average change 
in pay rolls between November and December 
over the preceding 10-year period (an aver- 
age increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent). 

These changes in employment and pay rolls 
in December, 1933, are based on reports sup- 
plied by 18,015 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments reported 
3,125,093 employees on their pay rolls during 
the pay period ending nearest December 15 
whose combined weekly earnings were $56,352,- 
943. The employment reports received from 
these co-operating establishments cover ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 


Increases in employment were reported in 
25 of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed. 
Thirty-seven industries reported increases in 
pay rolls over the month interval. The most 
pronounced gains in both employment and 
pay rolls between November and December 
were in the automobile industry, in which 
increases of 16-7 per cent in employment and 
16-3 per cent in pay rolls were reported. 
These sharp increases reflect the increased 
operations in automobile plants, marking the 
production of new models. The electric and 
steam car-building industry reported a gain 
of 11-9 per cent in employment and a cor- 
responding gain in pay-roll totals, and the 
agricultural implement industry reported an 
increase of 9-2 per cent in number of workers 
with larger gain in earnings. Among the re- 
maining 22 industries in which increased em- 
ployment was reported, substantial gains in 
employment over the month interval were 
reported in such important industries as ship- 
building (6 per cent), hardware (5-5 per cent), 
engines-turbines-tractors (5-1 per cent), cast- 
iron pipe (4:4 per cent), book and job print- 
ing (3-8 per cent), leather (8:5 per cent), bev- 
erages (3-1 per cent), and machine tools (2:1 
per cent). While 64 industries reported de- 
creased employment, a number of the de- 
creases were of seasonal character. Industries 
of major importance in which decreased em- 
ployment was shown were men’s clothing (5-9 
per cent), silk (5:6 per cent), sawmills (4-1 
per cent), woollen goods (4 per cent), cotton 
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goods (3 per cent), and iron and steel (1-3 
per cent). The iron and steel industry, how- 
ever, reported a gain of 1-9 per cent in pay 
rolls, indicating improved operating time in a 
number of establishments. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries. — Increased 
employment in December, as compared with 
November, was reported in 6 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed monthly 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics and in- 
creased pay rolls were reported in 10 indus- 
tries. The most pronounced percentage gains 
in employment and pay rolls over the month 
interval were shown in retail trade. Reports 
recived from 19,062 retail establishments indi- 
cated a net increase of 15-1 per cent in em- 
ployment and 10-6 per cent in pay rolls in 
these establishments between November 15 
and December 15. These pronounced per- 
centage gains are due largely to seasonal 
fluctuations in the group of retail establish- 
ments composed of department, variety, gen- 
eral merchandise stores and mail order houses, 
in which the Christmas trade resulted in an 
increase of 23-1 per cent in employment and 
17-6 per cent in pay rolls. The remaining 
retail establishments surveyed showed a gain 
of 1:2 per cent in employment over the 
month interval combined with an increase 


of 0-7 per cent in pay rolls. The crude 
petroleum producing industry reported gains 
of 3-8 per cent in employment and 5:7 
per cent in pay rolls, and the hotel industry 
increases of 2°4 per cent in number of work- 
ers and 4-2 per cent in pay rolls. The bitu- 
minous coal mining and the telephone and 
telegraph industries both showed increases in 
employment of 0-8 per cent combined with 
smaller gains in pay rolls, and the metalli- 
ferous mining industry an increase of less 
than zo of 1 per cent in employment com- 
bined with an increase of 2-6 per cent in pay 
rolls. 

The most pronounced declines in employ- 
ment and pay rolls in the group of non- 
manufacturing industries were seasonal de- 
clines. The building construction industry 
reported seasonal decreases of 18-3 per cent 
and 20-8 per cent in employment and pay 
roll, respectively. The quarrying and non- 
metallic mining industry reported a seasonal 
decrease of 11:3 per cent in employment and 
13-7 per cent in pay rolls. Employment in 
the anthracite mining industry decreased 10-6 
per cent between November and December 
and the dyeing and cleaning industry reported 
a decline, largely seasonal, of 7-3 per cent. 
The power and light industry show a fall of 
1 per cent in employment. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “ for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazette, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 


accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 


the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
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These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in, the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores: and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council”? must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “ A” con- 
ditions), include the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours, 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with, In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter, 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision, 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made, 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
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performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts, for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently exe- 
cuted by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Supply of Clothing, Interior Fittings, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of January, 1934, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for Contractor 





Khaki drill for shirts..... I Textile Co., Montreal, 


¥ ga ‘Robinson & Son Converters 


' Ltd., Toronto, Ont 

Miscellaneous ware....... General Steel Wares Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Seamen's overcoats....... Workmen Uniform Co., Montreal, 

Mow elats Hak Fo Bae. Stauffer Dobbie Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Laundry soap..........-.- orihern Soap Co. 2 Winnipeg, 

Trousers, cloth........... H. Kaye & Co., Trenton, Ont. 

Mattresses, camp........ P. D. Sprung, Calgary, Alta. 

Weather mrtts -. os ake Western Glove Works, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man 


Mattresses and pillows....|Canadian Paster & Mattress Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Underwear tsi... scialiecs . Schofield Woollen Co., Oshawa, 
nt. 
Gum rubber boots........ Woodstock Rubber Co., Wood- 
stock, Ont 
Gum rubber boots........ pb aera Rubber Co., Guelph, 
elt bootss.. cas: 2,47 ee Great West Felt Co., Elmira, Ont. 
Trousers’ cloth™..02.2. 0. Needlecraft Mills, Ltd., St. 
{ Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Cases, paillasse........... Simmons Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Enamelware.............. General Steel Wares, Ltd., Mont- 


real, P.Q. 
Zimmerknit Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
E we te eerie Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 


Underwear, fleece-lined..}Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Underwear, fleece-lined.. aide Knitting Co., Ltd., Galt, 


Underwear, fleece-lined. . 
Underwear, fieece-lined. 


Socks)... cose ata oe Brampton Knitting Mills, Bramp- 
ton, Ont. 

‘Prougers, Arild isa 7; s.nbrey Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Trousersjidrilll. 7)... 2 Gault Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 





These contracts involved a total expenditure of $55,048.00. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to hull, spud casings, 
ete., of Dredge P.W.D. No. 13, at Port 
Hawkesbury, NS. Name of contractors, Port 
Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co., Ltd., Port 
Hawkesbury, NS. Date of contract, January 
23, 1934. Amount of contract, $7,676.75 and 
unit prices. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract, 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in January, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppres- 
sion of the sweating system, the securing of 
the payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Nature of Orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 

brass crown seals, cancellers, ete. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
std See Des eater, eakae $ 6373 01 


Making and repairing rubber stamps, 


Amount 


daters, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
157 i a ae i prc 8 ca EN a Hee deaths | 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ 
uniforms, 
Jay Wolfe Incorporated, Montreal, 
1 i OR ee oJ Ee Ou 120 00 
Paton Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montréal, “PiQ. 19 P22 209 81 Phe 8,231 42 
Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 833 00 


Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Mont- 
reals? DQ] Bee, Be, PalG 9908. SAIS Ting 3,640 17 


M oe Bag Fittings. 


W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont....... 2,544 00 
Scales. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, 
Jit dala. Sa cain SAG ate doeek 370 90 
Physical examination of all unemployed 


persons before being put to work was recom- 
mended by Dr. J. W. Barton of Toronto, in 
connection with the death of a relief worker 
a few hours after beginning his first job in six 
months. “ Men on relief,” he said, “ should be 
examined whether living in hostels or at home. 
It would perhaps be a very sound move to 
have them categorized physically, as was done 
in the army. That is, the man in class A 
would be able to do any work. The man in 
class B could do work like driving trucks, but 
not loading them. The class C man would be 
confined to clerical work.” 
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- RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. ; 

Amendments to agreements between the 
two principal railway systems and certain 
groups of employers are described in connec- 
tion with proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation on page 100, all with 
respect to provisions for fifteen per cent de- 
ductions (with certain modifications) from 
each employee’s earnings instead of ten per 
cent as under previous amendments to exist- 
ing agreements: 

Canadian National Railways and _ clerks, 
freight handlers and station employees, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees; 

Canadian Pacific Railway and clerks, freight 
handlers and station employees, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (International). 


Canadian National Telegraphs and (1) 
Commercial telegraphers. clerks and = in- 
stallers, (2) construction and maintenance 


gangs, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of North America. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Communications 
Department, and commercial telegraphers and 
clerks, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of North America. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
or CLOAK AND Swurr MANUFACTURERS OF 
TORONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL LapIEs’ 
GARMENT WorKERS’ UNION. 


Agreement signed January 29, 1934, terminat- 
ing a strike reported on page 108 of this issue. 

The agreement provides for recognition of the 
union as the sole representative of the workers; 
for the closed union shop, none but members in 
good standing to be employed; prices for work 
to be settled by shop chairman and price com- 
mittee, no work to be made up unless price is 
first settled at the beginning of the season, 
thereafter employers to pay prices asked and 


arbitrate any differences; equal division of 
work for all crafts. 

Hours of work: 44 per week, overtime to be 
worked only with the consent of the union or 
the General Council. 

Wages: operators, 90 cents per hour for 80 
per cent of the operators in a shop; _ cutters 
$35 per week, subject to certain modifications, 
to be increased to $37.50 on July 1, 1934; over 
pressers on the basis of 90 cents per hour or 
15 per cent increase whichever is greater; 
under pressers on the basis of 60 cents per hour 
or 15 per cent increase whichever is greater. 

No work to be given out, cut or uncut to be 
made up in outside or contracting shops; no in- 
side contracting. No work and no pay on legal 
holidays, except for shops already paying for 
legal holidays. Workers may stop work May 
il 


Union representatives to have access to the 
place of business during working hours to adjust 
complaints, ete. 

Means of arbitration are set up for ex- 
peditiously dealing with all disputes. 

The Industrial Council assumes responsibility 
for each member thereof in the observance of 
the agreement; each employer to deposit secur- 
ity payable to the solicitors of the respective 
organizations to be forfeited on its violation in 
the judgment of the two solicitors; forfeited 
money to be used for a market survey or the 
maintenance of arbitration machinery. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN Dress MANuFAc- 
TURERS AND THE TORONTO DRESSMAKERS 
Jornr CouncrIL, COMPRISING THE CUTTERS’ 
PRESSERS, OPERATORS AND FINISHERS’ 
LocALs OF THE INDUSTRIAL UNION OF 
NEEDLE TRADES WoRKERS OF CANADA. 

Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported on page 109 of this issue. Agreement to 
be in effect from January 22, 1934, to January 
30, 1935, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. 

Only members of this union to be employed. 
No work to be done for individual firms against 
which the union is conducting a strike. 

Hours 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

No overtime to be permitted if other help 
can be obtained from the union and if there is 
room and extra machinery for such extra help. 
No work on legal holidays nor on May 1. 

Minimum wages per week for week workers: 
$30 for fully qualified cutters, $13.50 for cutters’ 
apprentices employed at the cutting table be- 
tween six months and one year, $12.50 for fin- 
ishers, drapers $18, pressers 20, 22, or 274 cents 
per garment. Piece work rates to be settled be- 
tween the employer and the shop committee. 
In case of disagreement, a union representative 
to be called in. 

No additional apprentices to be employed 
until all unemployed union members have been 
absorbed. 

No work to be given out to be done at con- 
tracting shops. 

No employer, foreman or designer to work as 
a cutter, operator, presser or finisher except 
under specified conditions. 

No employee to be discharged without good 
and sufficient cause and without the consent of 
the union. 

A shop committee to be chosen at a meeting 
of the employees and any disputes which can- 
not be settled between the manufacturer and 
the shop chairman to be referred to the union 
representative for settlement. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—MONTREAL TRAMWAYS 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


This agreement was reached following con- 
ferences between the parties and the Minister 
of Labour of Quebec, with reference to the ap- 
plication of the Hours of Work Act 1933, to 
motormen and conductors at Montreal (Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, 1933, page 874). Agreement 
to be in effect from January 1, 1934, to June 30, 
1936 and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice, except for certain clauses which may 
be amended at the end of any calendar year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ousely in effect and printed in the Laxsour 
GAzeEeTTE, March, 1930, page 328, as amended and 
noted in the LAasour Gazette, October, 1933, 
page 1037, with a number of changes including 
the following: 

Hours: conductors, motormen and chauffeurs 
limited to 54 per week and all bookings between 
45 and 54 hours per week must be completed in 
6 days, but men who have worked less than 42 
hours in 6 days may work on 7th day providing 
the total does not exceed 42 hours for the 


week. Runs may be booked for 36 to 44 hours 
in 7 days. No employee to be obliged to book 
on a run making less than 36 hours per 


week. For work at Youville shops and car 
barns, for maintenance men and overhead de- 
partment of power department, construction 
department shop employees: 40 per week. For 
operating men of power department: 56 hours 
per week. For construction department: 48 
hours if work available. 

Overtime: time and one-half after 10 hours’ 
work at Youville shops and for maintenance 
men of power department. Time and one- 
quarter for work over ten hours for over- 
head department of power department and 
construction department shop employees. Provi- 
sion is also made for overtime pay to construc- 
tion gangs. 

Wages rates for transportation department 
are the same as in 1933, that is 41 cents per 
hour for conductors, motormen and starters dur- 
ing first year’s service, 46 cents during second 
year and 51 cents thereafter, with 5 cents per 
hour additional for- one-man car _ operators, 
and for special kinds of work; 52 cents for 
auto-bus chauffeurs during first year’s service, 
56 cents during second year, 29 cents for hill- 
men during first year and 33 cents during second 
year. Wages per hour for road department: 
spring switch inspector 47 cents, trackmen 454 
cents in city, 43 cents on outside lines and 40 
cents for snow work. Sectionmen and yard 
switchmen 38 cents, sub-foremen 51 cents in 
summer, 47 cents in winter, 454 cents for snow 
work. Wages for labourers of construction de- 
partment 31 cents. 


VANCOUVER, VICTORIA AND OTHER CENTRES 
IN BritTisH CoOLUMBIA—THE BRITISH 
COLUMBIA ELectrIc RAILWAY COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCTA- 
TION OF STREET AND ELectrric RAILWAY 
JEMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. 


The agreement which came into effect Septem- 
ber 30, 1927, was summarized in the Lapour 
GAZETTE, August, 1928, page 905. This was 
renewed for a period of three years as noted 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, November, 1931, page 
1255, but a wage reduction of 5 per cent 
from December 1, 1932 was agreed to. The 
report of a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was given in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, January, 1934, page 9. The recom- 


mendations of the majority report of this Board 
were not however put into effect, and an agree- 
ment was later made to be in effect from Janu- 
ary 16, 1934, to January 16, 1935, and there- 
after subject to 60 days’ notice. 

This agreement renews the terms of the 
previous one except that it provides that, not- 
withstanding the clause in the previous agree- 
ment providing for motormen and conductors 
on regular runs having every eighth day off, 
the present practice of such men taking one 
day off in every six is to be continued until 
such time as it is necessary to engage additional 
men, in which case the matter is to come up for 
reconsideration. 

Bus operators on certain routes (not previ- 
ously specified in the agreement) are to have 
the same wages and conditions as provided for 
the Grandview operators. No other change is 
made in hours, wage rates or conditions from 
those in effect since December 1, 1932. 


Service: Hotel and Restaurant 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN RESTAURANTS IN 
THE SPADINA AVENUE DISTRICT AND THE 
Toronto RESTAURANT AND Hore, Em- 
PLOYEES’ LocAL oF THE Foop Workers’ In- 
DUSTRIAL UNION or CANADA. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 110 to be in effect from various dates in 
January, 1934. 

Union members to be employed or if none 
available any others employed must join the 
union. 

Hours: a six day week for all employees; 10 
hours per day or 60 per week for all kitchen 
help, day to be a straight 10 hours after com- 
mencing work; 9 per day or 54 per week for 
all other employees and day may be divided 
into two periods. 
into two periods. 

Overtime to be worked only with consent of 
union and to be paid at 50 cents per hour. 

Wages per week: chef or head cook $15, 
second cook $12, countermen $12, waiters and 


waitresses $10, bus boy or girl $7, kitchen help- 


$8, extra men $2.50 per day or $1.50 for 3 
hours work. Workers now receiving the mini- 
mum wage to be given a 10 per cent increase. 
Wages for workers at catered banquets, etc. to 
be arranged with the union committee. 

All disputes to be settled by the employer and 
the committee or union representative. 


Service: Recreational 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THe Nationat UNIon or THEATRICAL EM- 
PLOYEES OF CANADA, Loca No. 11. 

This agreement is the one referred to on 
page 101 of this issue in the report of a con- 
ciliation Board under the Labour Disputes Act 
of Alberta. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1933, to August 31, 1935. 

Only unicn members to be employed. Two 
weeks’ notice of dismissal to be given except 
when for grave cause, and dismissals to have 
the approval of the union. 

Hours: 54 hours per day, 6 days per week. 
Projectionists to report for work one half hour 
before due to start work. Maintenance of pro- 
jection equipment to be done in members’ own 
time. 

Overtime: 35 cents per quarter hour. Pre- 
views. extra running time at $1.50 per hour. 

Wages per week for each of the four pro- 
jectionists in the theatre: $37.50. 

Disputes to be settled between the manage- 
ment and the executive of the union. 


Extra help 6 hours divided: 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1934 
’ Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
continued upward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being higher. The 
advance in the former was due to the higher 
cost of foods and in the latter mainly to 
higher prices for farm products, raw cotton 
and raw wool, 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities in Canada was $7.50 at the begin- 
ning of January as compared with $7.37 for 
December, 1933; $6.94 for January, 19338; 
$11.88 for January, 1930; $11.63 for January, 
1926; $11.03 for January, 1922; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the post-war peak); and $7.73 for 
January, 1914. The advance was due mainly 
to higher prices for butter, meats, and pota- 
toes, while the most important decline was a 
seasonal fall in the price of eggs. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $15.95 at the be- 
ginning of January as compared with $15.83 
for December, 1933; $15.89 for January, 1933; 
$22.17 for January, 1930; $21.96 for January, 
1926; $21.52 for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
192@ (the post war peak); and $1449 for 
January, 1914. Fuel and rent were practically 
unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
again advanced, being 70°6 in January 4s 
compared with 69:0 in December, 1933. Com- 
parative figures for certain previous dates are: 
63:9 for January, 1933; 95°3 for January, 
1930; 97-1 for January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64-9 for Janu- 
ary, 1914. One hundred and seventy-two 
prices quotations were higher, fifty-four were 
lower and three hundred and forty-one were 
unchanged, 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials seven of the eight main groups 
were higher and one was slightly lower. The 
eroups which advanced were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due mainly to 
higher prices for barley, wheat, corn, flax, 
flour, bran and shorts; the Animals and their 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
steers, calves, hogs, fresh and cured meats, 
hides, furs, and butter, which more than offset 
lower quotations for lambs, leather and eggs; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, mainly owing to advanced quotations 


for raw cotton, raw wool, cotton fabrics and 
wool blankets; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, because of higher prices for cer- 
tain lines of lumber and for shingles; the 
Iron and its Products group, because of higher 
prices for certain rolling mill products; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Producis 
group, because of increases in the prices of 
copper, silver, tin and zinc; and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
because of advanced quotations for window 
glass, lime and plaster. The Chemicals and 
Allied Products group was slightly lower. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
higher, the former chiefly on account of higher 
prices for flour, tea, meats, vegetables, certain 
cotton fabrics and worsted cloth yarns, and 
the latter due mainly to higher prices for 
lumber, painters’ materials, materials for the 
meat packing industries, for the milling in- 
dustries and for the furs and leather goods 
industries, 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods and fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods both advanced. 
In articles of farm origin both animal products 
and field products advanced, Articles of 
marine origin were slightly lower and articles 
of forest origin and of mineral origin were 
higher, 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics -by a number of _ representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 
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The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 


ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in{1913=100) 


ue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-] Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 ie 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1928.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Decv 1927-2... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jane 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 193827%%. 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932.... 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932.... 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1982.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 19382.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Janel Sooner 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933.. 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.. 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933.. 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933.. 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933.. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices in progress since 
the summer of 1933 was halted in January, 
1934, and slight increases occurred in most 
localities being more pronounced however in 
the western provinces. Sirloin steak averaged 
20 cents per pound as compared with 19 cents 
in December, 1933, rib roast 15-4 cents per 
pound as compared with 14:8 cents in De- 
cember and_ shoulder roast 10-9 cents per 
pound as compared with 10-2 cents in Decem- 
ber. Veal and mutton also were higher, the 
former averaging 12 cents per pound in Jan- 
uary as compared with 11:3 cents in Decem- 

(Continued on page 204) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 
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c. | ¢. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8 71-4| 71-0] 54-6] 56-4] 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 63-0] 50-2} 41-2] 38-0] 40-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6 24-6] 26-0] 29-6| 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4) 30-6 36-4] 43-2] 45-4] 37-2] 26-8] 22-2] 20-4) 21-8 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 10-0| 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 25-3] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9 18-5| 21-7] 23-9] 25-1] 22-0] 15-4] 12-2] 11-3) 12-0 
Mutton, roast .| 1 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 31-2] 32-3} 30-8] 25-6] 28-9] 29-0) 30-1) 31-0 26-9] 22-1) 16-6] 17-4] 19-0 
Pork; lee? 23°: 1 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5| 20-6] 33-1] 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 28-5] 25-9] 27-2) 29-8) 25-9 15-9] 12-7| 15-6) 16-6 
Pork salt, .<:.. 2 91-8] 25-0] 34-4| 35-2| 36-2] 62-6] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0} 53-8) 51-2) 53-2) 54-4 52-5] 34-4] 28-0) 30-8] 31-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast..te eo ees s 1 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 24-8] 44-8] 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 41-4] 37-2) 38-4) 39-4 38-3] 20-9] 18-1] 21-1} 21-6 
Lard, pure..... 2 26-2| 28-21 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 66-6] 77-6| 67-8] 43-4 49-8| 44-2| 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 25-6] 24-6] 26-8] 27-0 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 45-5| 63-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 62-8] 64-3) 60-2) 64-4 50-5] 41-8] 39-1] 44-8] 40-7 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1) 33-4) 51-2 69-5| 75-71 58-7] 50-1] 52-0} 48-4] 52-1] 40-1] 32-6] 29-5) 30-9) 80-2 

ilk: Pac nee. 6aqts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0! 51-6] 55-2] 71-4] 90-6) 93-0) 79-8 73.8| 73-8] 75-0| 77-4| 72-6] 63-0] 57-0] 58-2) 58-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0} 61-0] 93-8135 -2 113-4] 83-4] 92-0| 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 67-6] 48-8] 45-6) 44-4) 48-8 
Butter cream- 

EY .ctiek one 1 95-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2] 74:8] 63-6] 48-6] 50-7] 47-0] 48-3] 47-5) 37-3 27-5| 26-1] 25-6) 28-4 
Cheese, old....| 1 16-1| 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-3] 33-3] 40-9] 39-2] 32-6]§33-41§32-1/§33 -8)/§33 -0)§29-2)§22-2 §19-6]§19-6}§19-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3]§33-4]/§32-1)§33-8)§33 -0}§29-2 §22-2)§19-6}§19-61$19-7 
Bread. sta 15 55-51 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 64-2)114-0}120-5}132-0)105-0 115-51115-51115-5}117-0] 99-0] 90-0] 84-0] 88-5) 88-5 
Flour, family. .}10 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 65-0| 74-0] 68-0] 48-0}§54-0]§52-0)§50-0/§53 -0/§37-0 §31-0|§26-0/§31-0}§31-0 
Rolled Oats...} 5 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0| 21-5) 35-0] 40-0] 36-0} 28-0] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5) 32-0) 26-5 23-5] 23-0) 25-5} 25-0 
Rice wei ee hes: 2 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 19-6] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6)§22-0 §21-2}§21-0}§20-6]§19-6 §17-4]§16-4]§16-0/§16-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-4] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 16-0} 16-0} 21-2] 20-8) 15-4) 9-6 7-8} 8-6] 8-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated.t.c st. 1 9-91 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-4] 19-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 20-3] 19-4] 20-6) 21-3) 19-6 16-5} 15-5] 15-1) 15-5 
Prunes, med- 

fumes. oes. 1 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-3] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 15-7} 13-9} 18-6) 16-0} 12-6 11-7] 10-8] 12-4} 12-3 
Sugar, granula- 

is ee ers ne 4 21-6| 22-0| 24-0] 23-6] 22-8] 42-8] 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 31-6] 32-4] 30-0] 29-2) 25-6) 24-4 28-2) 32-0) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 10-0) 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 19-8) 28-6} 24-6] 17-4} 15-0 15-4] 14-4] 13-8} 12-2] 11-8} 11-2] 15-4) 15-6 
Tea, black....} 7 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-1] 12-5] 16-0] 14-5) 13-5/§17-9 §17-81§17-7|§17-6/§14-3]§12-9 §10-8} 11-0} 11-4 
Tea, green.....] 7 8-7) 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 12-1] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]§17-9]§17-8}§17-7)$17-6)§14-3)/§12-9 §10-8} 11-0} 11-4 

offee ..... + 8-61 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 10-1] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 15-1] 15-2) 15-2) 15-1) 13-3 11-2] 10-2} 9-9} 9-9 
Potatoes....... ibag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 72-7|103-0] 75-5) 52-6) 88-0 54-8| 42-6| 77-9] 41-7| 24-2] 31-0] 35-4] 36-5 
Vinegar........ Meat. -7| -7] -7| -8| -8| +8} <9} 9) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-6 1:0] -9} -9} <9 

$ $ $ $ ‘ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-481 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-73|12-42/15- 30/14 - 48 ]11-03/11-63]11- 19/11 -30/11-88) 9-86 7-68) 6-94! 7-37] 7-50 
Cc. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 3 lb. 2-9| 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-3] 4-6] 4-7] 4-9] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 3-9] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

Cite@.ita ee: Vig ton| 39-5] 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 72-4] 87-8)125-0)109-6 114-7|102-7|102-1]101-4]101-4]101-2} 96-0] 95-0} 94-9 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS: oo..0o ees < 31-1| 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 37-1] 55-9] 65-2] 92-1] 71-7| 65-8] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-5) 61-0 58-4) 57-9] 57-9 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-9] 63-7) 80-6) 90-5 80-21 76-9| 75-01 75-5| 76-0] 75-6| 69-8] 63-6] 59-2] 58-9 
Wood, soft..... +} 92-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6| 32-1] 47-2] 62-5] 69-0] 59-8] 56-2] 55-8] 55-4} 54-3) 54-4) 50-9 47-8] 45-4] 45-2 
Coalioills soe: : 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-9) 25-8 31-0] 40-3| 31-7] 30-1] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 30-7| 27-7) 27-0 27-6) 27-5 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ o $ $ $ 

lighé)) toes. | (soo % 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 2-65] 3-27] 4:17] 3-53] 3-44) 3-28] 3-27] 3-26) 3-25 3-11] 2-93] 2-85] 2-84 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent..4;.. 2: 4 mo. | 2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-50] 5-54] 6-60) 6-92] 6-86) 6-89 6-94] 6-99| 7-06] 6-77] 5-98) 5-57) 5-57 
$ $ $ $ 
ti Petals... : |i. foe: 9.37110 -50/12-79|14-02/14- 4919-61 |24- 15125 -30/21-52/21 -96]21 - 41/21 -55/22-17/20- 21/17 -59]15-89 15-83]15-95 
ie ed a OP el el Ee ee eS 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
Bie; 1G) sb Reet BT Sa Nee Se 
d $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-831 6-82] 7-29] 7-51]/12-45/15-35]14-72/11-18]11-80]11-12]11-33]11-92}10-21| 8-19 7-32) 7-64] 7-81 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-80}10-63/13-42]13-18] 9-78]10-77 10-32/10-23]/11-06] 9-81] 7-69] 7-04] 7-21) 7-35 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-45112-33114-97]}14-44]11-11]11-82}11-26]11-21 11-81]10-20] 8-24] 7-32] 7-67| 7-72 
Quebec HAVGRCOGED Ceiea 15| 5-64] 6:33] 6-87] 7-27112-18114-67|13-76]10-63111-23]10-37)10-54 11-11] 9-24) 7-14] 6-45] 6-72] 6-95 
Ontario, Ve. 5 P68 5-011 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-43]12-51115-35114-39|10-88|11-66|11-22/11-27|11-84) 9-77] 7-56) 6-85 7:37| 7-47 
Manitobar on... A... f 5-85! 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-21]11-84]16-09|13-94]10-87|10-83}10-80}11-13}11-51 9-33] 7-36) 6-66} 6-85] 7-06 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-921 7-86] 8-25] 8-46]12-18]15-39]14-10}11-06}11-21]11-37]11-36}11-90 9-58] 7-40] 6-66] 7-02] 7-34 
Alberta, .,..3...-...: 8-02} 6-50| 8-00] 8:33] 8-77|12-72|15-88]14-77]10-94/11-31/11-29]11-52/12-15) 9-51) 7-45) 6-72 7-14} 7°32 
British Columbia....| 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08/12-69]16-11]15-75]12-08|12-42|12-16]12-26/12-85)10-89 8-38] 7-65] 8-22) 8-24 


We amd Tig TE ides a I aS a il IE ed Sa a i | ne eS = nT RS Bas 


+December only. §Kind most sold. 
++An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Bag’ $4 da yaatty Bad wales bob : 
te eo > pee: ga | & 2 so} 2 | 
4 ® AS - =e) ; be 
LOCALITY ee a5 | 2 etree Se ae ee 
S61 @®Q6g) ae] 86 | tic | aL; awe) Ss; |8ic| ac Ans aod 
Ar Lohen| og iia am aD om re) Sao Qo Ree) -~@2 
eu] f/a6| 28) 52| g2 | 22 | 22 |sek| 22 | 2a | oe 
A) ot ) "3 2 
aia fae pea ote = i a 5 4 es 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-0 | 16-0 | 15-4 | 10-9 | 8-7 12-0 19-0 16-6 15-7 21-6 24-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 21-8 | 17-6 | 16-5 | 12-0 | 9-7 11-1 19-0 18-3 16-7 20-3 22-9 37-8 
I—eSydney:s. 4fsaie eee is 20-9 | 17 16-1 | 12-5 | 10-1 10 16 17-7 17-1 20-7 21-7 35-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 18 12 0 1 Blas. beeen] Se ee 20 16-2 21 23 38 
S—Amberst: bees sous vcbes 17-7 | 15 14 11 9 Thats | b Phaaeiiey te 17 15-6 20°5 23-8 40 
4— Halifax. 208. Seek ie: 25 18-2 | 19-7 | 12-6 | 11-6 9-5 20 17-6 16-3 20 23-5 35-2 
5— Windsor: se. 4... seat aah 21-5 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 12-5 | 10 3°5 20 19 15 18-7 22-5 36-7 
6 Turd. eee 20-7 | 18 14-7 | 11-5 8-7 9-5 20 18-5 19-7 20-8 23 41-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.} 22 18-7 | 17-3 | 13 11-3 Sal th. Bee 17 14-5 20-5 22204)... seats - 
New Brunswick (average)...| 238-4 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 11-7 9-5 10-6 19-2 17-1 17-2 20-6 23°2 38-7 
8-2 Moncton..c3. 88.53.06 ee 22 Oa eon 1 10:7 8-7 8 20 18-2 16 21-4 24-3 35 
9—Saint John............. 22-7 | 17-8 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 10 11 17-5 17-7 17-6 19-4 22-8 40-9 
10—Fredericton............]...... 19 20 i ota 0) Lita eae. ie 17-5 20-2 21 22-9 4] 
11—Bathurst} 2.90255 .064.% 25 20 17-2 | 11-5 0 Sars tee 20 15 15 20°5 22-7 37:7 
Quebec (average)............ 17-6 | 14-6 | 15-4 | 10-3] 6-5 10-0 19-5 14-8 15-3 20-6 22-9 38-4 
12—Quebees...).0..b 0d oo 19-2 | 15-6 | 13-4 | 12-4 8-2 10-9 18-5 15-4 15-9 20-8 23-7 36-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 16 14 15 8 6 10 17 13-3 15-2 24-5 27-6 39 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-8 | 17-6 | 21-6 | 13-8 9 11-7 22-5 16 17 21-1 21-7 41-5 
15—“Soreli. 5215275 12.0 2S. 13-7 | 138-3 | 12 9-7 | 5-3 7:7 15 13 15 22 23-7 35 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-8 | 12-4 | 13-6 9 5:9 11-7 20 13-4 13-3 18-3 22-4 39 
17-—=Sé. Johni st. Gs. ek Ie 15 14-6 | 14-2 9-7 | 5-5 10-7 21-5 16-7 13-2 19-7 21-6 40 
18—Thetford Mines......... 14 12 12 10 D Palas. doce 18 12 17-2 20 22 35 
19—Montreal. 32:04. fb ia 22-4 | 16-5 | 20-4 9-7 6-9 8-7 21-4 16-7 14-8 20-2 22-1 39:9 
20=-HuUNE eee cv ek« ceoee 19-1 | 15-2 | 16 10-1 6-9 8-8 21-2 16-6 16 19-2 21-6 39-4 
Ontario (average)............ 20-4 | 16-1 | 15-8 |} 11-4 9-2 13-6 19-7 16-9 15-8 21-2 23:9 38-0 
= OCLAW Sed. ote a Hees 22-6 | 16-9 | 16-5 | 12-3 8-8 12-2 20-1, 16-8 16-4 20-6 23-4 40-6 
22—Brockville............. 21-7 | 17-4 | 17 11-9 8-2 9-7 20-7 15-7 13-7 22-5 25 38-2 
23—Kingston............... 21-3 | 16-3] 16-4 | 11-4 9-1 12-8 18-6 17 13-8 19-3 21:9 34-7 
24—-Belleville.............. 16-4 | 18-8 | 15-1} 11 7-6 13-7 16-5 16-7 13-7 22-6 24-6 38-3 
25—Peterborough 18-2 | 13-9 | 18-7 | 10 8-1 12-8 17-7 15-8 15 20-2 23-1 35°5 
26—Oshawa 18 15 16 12 9 12°58) tare: che 16 12 20-2 22-5 38-3 
27=—Orilha sR $o5ee Le 17-6 | 14-4 | 14-3 | 10-8 | 11-7 16 19 17-5 16 20-4 22-7 35-6 
28—Toronto 23-2 8 17-7 | 12-2 | 11-3 13-9 20-3 17-4 17-7 21-3 25-2 39-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23-7 | 20 18 12-8} 8 14-5 24-5 17-5 12-5 21 23-7 38-4 
30—St. Catharines.......... 17-2 | 14-2 | 14-8 | 10-5 8-2 13 17-7 16-2 15 19-7 22-6 35 
31—Hamilton'*).)..6,.2.2 21-1 | 17-1 | 16-7 | 12 10-5 14-6 19-8 16°5 17-5 21-1 24 37°6 
32—Brantfiord ts ness. 028 eek 19-9 | 15-9 | 16-7 | 10-7 8-3 12 20-7 15-6 16-5 20-7 23 36 
So=—-Galt:. fe. $5 adh she ate 23-8 | 20-2 | 17-4 | 12-6 | 10-6 15-4 19-5 18-5 13 21-3 23-7 35-8 
34-SGuelpht. i828. . 0B. 19-8 | 15-3 | 15-6 | 11-6 | 11-6 14-5 18 15-8 16 20-3 23-2 36-1 
30-—Kitehenercosers ox ees 17-8 | 15-5 | 14-1 | 11-4 | 10-1 14-4 19 15 15 18-6 22-3 sical 
86—Woodstock............. 20-2 | 15-8 | 15 10-6 8-4 12-8 17-5 17-2 17 20-4 22-1 36 
37—Stratford............... 18 15 15 11 10 12 Sel st be. 16,95) eb 33: 21-7 25 37°6 
38——London. 54.....2ide0 ac se 21-5 | 16-8 | 16-3 | 11-7 8-9 13-4 22-2 17-1 15 21-3 24-2 38-2 
39—St. Thomas............ 20-2 | 16-5 | 15-7 | 11-3 9-5 14 24 17-5 15-5 21-1 24-3 38-7 
40—Chatham.............. 18-6 | 15-1 | 15 11-2 9g 14-1 17 15-8 15-1 20-1 23-3 36-4 
Al-—W.indsor’ ue sie. sks ctor 20-6 | 16-6 | 15-2 | 12-1 | 10-4 14-3 19-2 17-8 15-5 19-3 21-6 37°7 
ADSSATMNALLS Lees he be dee 20 17 14-8 | 12 10-3 14-4 16 15-5 14-5 19-8 23-2 38-1 
483—Owen Sound............ 20 15 18 12 8) 5 ee eee ee iy | Ns 24 26-2 39-7 
44—North Bay............. 20 14 13 9 10 12 20 15 16-8 21-2 22-8 38 
45—Sudbury..............5 21-2 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 12-2 8-6 16 22-5 19-5 16-6 20-1 22-7 38 
46-—Cobalt=sicerc eee 22 LD the ticheicarall vctinde 520 -sh Wen nee eee 19 20-3 23-1 25 39-4 
A7—Timmiins.|. 2... 0. es 24-3 | 16-3 | 16 10-3 8 14-7 25 18-7 18-6 21 23-7 41-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 18-8 | 15-8 | 16-1 | 11-2 8-2 14 18-8 17-4 18 21-9 25 38-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 22 16-7 | 15 9-7 8-2 13 18-5 17-9 18-8 25-4 28-5 42-6 
50—Fort William........... 23 17-2 bs7 IP 12250) 1 14 20 18-9 18 26-4 28-9 46-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 16:9 | 13-5 | 18-8 | 9-0 7-4 10-4 16-6 15-3 14-2 22-5 25-1 36-6 
51—Winnipeg............... 17-2 | 138-4 | 18-5 7-9 7°8 10-8 18-2 16 14-4 23-2 26-1 35-6 
52—Brand onse. sate 16-5 | 13-5 | 14 10 7 10 15 14-5 14 21-8 24 37°5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 18-2 | 14-0 | 12-9 | 8-5] 6-4 9-3 15-4 15-5 13-2 24-4 28-6 39-7 
H8—Hegina Ne ees. eee 17-9 | 18-3 | 12-4 7-9 6-4 8-5 14-5 1453) ee 22-9 27-9 38-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 16-7 | 13-3 | 18 8 7:3 9-3 16-7 17 12 26 31 40 
55—Saskatoon.............. 18 14-5 | 12-3 8-8 5-6 9-3 15-7 15-1 12-5 25-5 28-8 39-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 20-1 | 15 14 9-4 6-4 10-1 14-6 15-2 15 23-1 26-8 40:8 
Alberta (average)............ 17-2 | 13-3 | 12-0 | 8-6 6-7 10-0 15-9 14-1 12-8 21-7 25-7 36-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 16-5 | 11-5 | 12-5 9-5 7-5 11 15 13 11-7 22 25 35 
58—Drumbheller............. 16:5 | 13-5 | 11 8-5 5 8-5 16-5 14 12-2 20-8 25 36-7 
59—Edmonton............. 17-1 | 13-6 | 12-4 7-9 6-7 10-5 16-5 14-4 13-3 20-9 25 36°6 
60—Calgary.....60.6...5..- 17-5 | 14-1 | 12-1 8-5 7-7 10-2 14-8 15:6 13-3 23-4 28-9 37-1 
61—Lethbridge.............] 18:2 | 18-7 | 12-2 8-7 6-6 10 16-7 13-6 13-5 21-4 24-5 37-6 
British Columbia (average) .} 21-5 | 17-3 | 15-5 | 11-2 | 10-4 13-3 20-6 18-2 17-9 24-3 27-8 40-7 
62—Fermie. Ae: ... eleja) 20 15 14 10 8 10 18 16 17-5 24 28-3 39-3 
63-—Nelsone< ive s.b. bos oe ee 2087 | 7 14-7 | 10-3 8 11-7 20-3 18-7 16-7 24 28 40 
64-= Tralee. | eee hae ae 18-7 5 13-7 | 9-7] 9-7 13 19-3 18 18 25 27-2 39-8 
65—New Westminster...... 20-8 | 17-6 | 14-8 | 10-7 | 9-9 12-8 18 17-6 17-5 23-9 27-8 40-2 
66—Vancouver:....2 5... 23:5 | 19 16:7 | 12-10) 12-3 14-6 22-7 18-1 18-4 24 27-9 40-9 
6(— Victorias 4... cisco hee 23-8 | 19-8 | 17-2 | 12-2 | 11-9 14-1 22-5 18-8 18 23-9 27°3 40-3 
68—Nanaimo.............-- 24-6 | 20 18 13-4 | 13-1 16-2 24-2 1 ia Pe Ae 25-2 29-3 42 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20 15 15 11-2°| 10 13-7 20 20 19-2 24-3 26-7 43-3 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1934 
Fish Eggs 
j . = re n 2 
2la a - 2 § ee a ra a) = 
gs | of 8 4 S (|82 «| 2 | 8¢ |85 Bo 5 
See se | eee) oe) cee | BE BS rae See a Be la eal 2 & bo 
oo .\/seS|aa8| BS | 8S | Bes] as lees] af | TES |BH BS! BS aie 
288) 525/288) 2s | Se | ese| fs |sees| Je | gee eS84] xe aS 
S84) e- chan) ae cee Perey [fecellot fey |e Siem ee | aR rail oslncoy ONG Te) Aye gS 
Oneal held = & a & Ere lhO 4 a fs) 5 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-5 21-4 13-7 10-7 50-7 | .17-6 16-4 3: 13-5 40- 0-2 9-7 28-4 
10-9 MA Seer aA Bele «Be 44-8 12-0 14-2 17-3 13-8 48-2 35-0 9-6 30-6 
9-7 PENS (Wee Se eee |) eS) ee 41-7 12-1 13-7 15-4 12-7 48-6 83-5 |10-11 28-2 | 1 
i ee, wee he Se |) oo, By A 12-9 13 18-8 12-7 47 34 10-11 B22.) 2 
11-3 DANE | Re Ao Rake Aire ec 50 11-9 14:5 16-1 13-6 44 33-1 8e 30-3 1 3 
10) ASR. OS cek. .<Ge. BL. 38 50 Oat eae.. on 15-9 13-9 51-7 34-4 |10-11-5a 31-5 | 4 
C2 SHU ALR ed. Bho coke oe 40 12-7 15 21 15 51-2 B93 alae 29-5 | 5 
TS ae RE RE RAE. Re 42-5 11-4 15 16-3 14-7 46-4 35-7 8e 31-7 | 6 
Be a SSR. 6B Ake ok 5 SRO: 12 2G Rae. ee 20 13-8 42-3 33-3 6-8 28-8 | 7 
12-6 7 BY || 5-0 48-8 12-3 16-3 19-5 13-8 43-1 32-6 9-8 29-3 
10 24 Shi S84. oe 5 42-5 12-6 14-2 16-9 13-3 45-3 33-5 | 9-10 29-11 8 
12-5 Ge |e: ke @ Woe || oa a 54 12-1 13-3 25-3 13-2 49-8 31-1 12 30-8 | 9 
15 2). Bi ac8d-. RAO. Be 50 13-6 17-7 22-2 14-8 42-3 34-7 8 29-9 110 
tS; Ae BR: oA RABE. ES. CSRS 28. . 22 11 20 13-7 14 35 DA in hens Bee 27-5 {11 
13-8 aL 2h Ae. ee 7-0 56-7 17-2 17-0 17-3 13-1 43-0 30-6 8-1 26-9 
17 1) RR. Sea SRS eo Ses 2A 12-5 16-8 13-6 41-5 27-3 10 27-2 |12 
meld, B54. 28) ea CR Sshs aS ere. Be 18 18-2 12-8 45-7 29-9 8b 27-2 313 
HS: Spe SA: A Me Rae. chalice oe 18-3 21-5 18-2 14-4 44-8 32-1 77a 26-2 |14 
5 RG cio | Pee Al. Cah ea. RR Bae diere tae ae ee 18 Oe. eee! 13 eG eee D283 |. kre ARE 26-2 115 
oe | | ee ee | et 7 Be, CRE eel, Seat: 18 eS es. 13 40 32-8 6b 27-3 116 
Bee BR. BS DA. ERR. a Eas se Bet ae 15 11-9 42 32°6 il 26-5 j17 
Re, ei nee: a) Se Ol 8 Ne. 2283. eS 20 15 Sha meshes 28-5 6 26-2 118 
13 23°25) SR 2 Se. wee 56-7 16-1 14-9 22-5 12-6 43-8 29-2 10 28-3 119 
10 NO-5) B294.5 <4 SSR. SAB. 12-9 15-5 13-3 43-3 29-3 10 27-2 120 
16-9 22-2 17-6 8-8 55-4 16-8 15:3 26-8 12-9 38-5 29-4 9-8 28-4 
15 25 20 LO: sapere. 23 18-7 14-7 27-7 12-7 44.9 32-1 10 27-8 21 
ee ee 25 pe) Geer 8 S39... 83 17 15 25-9 12-8 a0 20 8 28-1 |22 
20 22-5 19s. Gh... 28 55 16-2 13-2 20-2 12-4 40-3 30-4 10 Qi 23 
We Bl ee a hed 18 Be. alee eo 17 21-4 12-9 35°38 30 77a 28-4 124 
OT Al doen... sole aae ee ales Soe ee So ee 15-5 15 23-8 14 35-4 29-8 9 27-5 125 
Bei tks Bro Bee eee Gee Saar 7 eee 17-5 15 27-8 12-4 39-7 31-4 10b 28-1 126 
6: 5a) Se43... <2 L534 Gi S28... See S 15 12 28-8 12-9 38°5 31-4 9 28-7 |27 
tae | eae 25 pe ewes |e © aes |e fe. age |e; ee aa 15-1 29-5 12-1 41-9 29-8 11 28-7 128 
a] ROSA. ial es bw SB Ra Sed de. O32 20 15 29-5 13-4 35 30 vy 28-5 |29 
Ee See 25 Oe bee | as eh, (16 15 27 12-5 35-1 30-4 11 27-9 130 
TN al ae wate RAs Sel coscaedlcacas sack a 14-5 13-6 29-8 12-8 36°8 29-3 11 28-6 131 
het dee ii oe © Geen | ae See eee eee eee 14-9 14-9 27-3 12-5 33-3 26 9 25°8 132 
age ene | oe S| Re er eR | 14 15 25-9 12-3 38 30 10 27-7 133 
a a. 2 eh, eR saa os oc 15 31-7 12-6 38-2 30 10 28-4 134 
cee Mee Se ee 0 Ae ie oe eed Of, 18 n+ Gee. 12 31-7 27-2 9 27-8 135 
SN. clad. cde co SSE. SRR... 14-3 15-4 24-2 12-8 30-5 25-4 9 27-7 |36 
+ epee | ie Oa eee 3 Is Soe ees |e ante nd Ur a 20 15-8 31 12-5 36-2 28-2 9 27-6 |37 
hich ne 20 SE ee |S ee eee Sa 15-5 15-4 28-8 12-9 36-2 28-9 7 28-2 138 
Le ee ec See 18 eA. SRR. es 28 15 15 32-8 13-1 38-9 31-8 10 28-1 139 
Be. Ble ake wll eee he Seka. SO: we 15 17-2 26-4 12-3 32-1 27 8) 28-5 140 
eat. Bee. ce ar At Bi... 95) BeBe. 19-3 16-7 27-7 12-3 36-5 29-4 10 27-4 41 
he Bred oe 6 eee 22 ee. aS BR. 15 15 32-8 12-2 33-1 28-5 9 27-8 |42 
MRA Ae aes SIE Sh Saal Sek ee oe bel bam 2584 15 24-5 12-2 oe 27-7 10 20 43 
ERA a es ca aaa eel ee. 3 a BAB. 15 eR he 29-2 13 47 31-1 11 28-2 144 
ON 28 18 15 oe © Seer 55 19-5 15-2 17 13-2 51 33-5 12 29 45 
PAR a aks aes alee noe oe 50 We 15 20-4 14-4 44-6 33°4 10b 29-7 146 
18 20: See Sh. 5 saws ee 61-7 19-7 17-7 17-4 14 48-3 29-3 12-5a 28-5 |47 
5 eS ere 19-3 1 OP 2 1) Re I 16-3 14-6 26-1 13-4 43-5 29-8 11 29-1 148 
15 22 4 as PE SB ed 21-2 16-6 31-7 14-4 42-1 29-5 10 28-3 149 
eS ae ic Att ee 19 10 BR 18-3 Hs 31-3 14-3 4] 30-7 10 29-2 150 
20-5 19-9 CSOs... es 60-0 22-4 15-7 25°3 12-6 42-8 28-7 8-9 27°5 
22 JUSS i te = eae || oon © ie |, eee 23 15-8 27-7 12-4 43-7 26-9 10 27-3 151 
19 20-5 1S? SE, . 25 60 21-7 15-6 22-9 12-7 41-8 30-4 |7-1-8-3 27-7 152 
20-4 20-1 8-3 18 Este | fey ok, SaeeN 23°5 17-8 20-9 13-9 43-3 29-5 9-8 28°8 
21-4 21-3 8 (ie =. | Re ooh 25 18-2 22-4 13-2 41-3 25 10 21 -o 153 
20 20 8-3 Joey ea), Helen, 21-5 16-5 19-5 14-7 42-5 30-2 9 30-3 154 
20 17-8 8-4 Gee |) oe saree 22-5 16-3 22-4 14-2 44-4 30:8 10 28 55 
20 21-4 Si3 te OBR... 28) BAe cad 25 20 19-4 13-5 45 31-8 10 29-6 156 
20-9 20-2 10-6 A OF Soo. cscs 20°4 19-0 19-4 13-9 41-0 28°7% 10-0 27°8 
22-5 22-5 HO MGROL. Fa SB 54 24 22 19-6 15 41-3 28-1 10 29-1 |57 
20 19 11 1A? | oe ee, 25 20 19-6 13 42 28-8 10 27-5 158 
22-5 19-7 (OVERS: | Balai | SO | UE SR 19-4 16:1 19-6 14-4 38°8 29-3 10 27-6 159 
20-7 20:7 Ars aa RS, PARR. oe aoe 84 LOT Ee a es 13-5 41-5 27-2 10 27-8 |60 
19 19-2 1023 HRS. . RR ces 25 17-8 18-8 13-8 41-4 29-9 10 27-2 161 
17-8 18-§ 15-0 1S OR eases 21-6 19-4 24-3 15-1 38-1 30-7 16-9 29-7 
22 20. UReSt. des LS: Gate corn 21-2 20 25-6 17-6 42-5 32 10 29-2 162 
20-7 21-7 15 a Ma get eos 23-9 21-3 18-9 16 42-2 34-2 12-5a 29-7 163 
19-3 20°3 ia ae des Te |, ae 23 21-3 20-3 15-7 42-4 35 12-5a 30 64 
iter Che § ioe |e. 6 Cee hee iP Saree 19-7 18-2 26 13-6 33-5 28-3 9-1 29-6 |65 
15-4 135: as Si. 38 0: SRI nase 19-3 16-9 27-8 13-2 34-6 29-7 9-1 28-8 |66 
TCT Ip Ses ene be ee ee 15:6 bal Ba Giiccroc 22-6 18-9 24-3 13°7 34-4 28 10-12-5a 31-1 167 
=, a, Oe | Recta CARR | FER. c ERE HCC Ese etre Semone | ees Aare Eo, See 27-5 14-8 36 TRE, ce 10a 27-8 |68 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Canned Vegetables 













z = = ve) = 
& * al 5 C0 77 A E . nm “if 
38 2 ; beer! 32 32 nies — 
Bk aE # ga a i a ie as 
“8 a 5 Ae l Ss Be Ae $a =| s as 
Locality ot es Bo Se ase te hey £& $e. as 
os | 38 ag | So2?| S53 | of | €8 a ga | gy 
Se ie, soars Oo n2Q Ca a Qa om ga oO & 
O 9 RB Fy ee fa A i ae 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-7 5-9a 15-0 1 5-0 8-1 10- 11-8 12-4 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-8 6-6 14-2 3-5 4e9 7-8 13-1 11-9 12-0 11-5 
L-SSVaney prs bate... «sd. Boao 18-5 7:3 13-4 3-2 4-7 6-8 13-5 11-7 11-5 11-2 
2—New Glasgow................. 18-5 6-6-7 14-3 3-5 4.8 7-4 10-4 11 11-8 11-4 
SA miberstss cc b. sbetrdtnieete ee 17-8 6-7 15 3-5 5 7:6 13-5 12 11-6 10-8 
AS GIA MG <2). bic AM, ccisko ROO 19-2 6-7 14-4 3-5 5 ST dicaeaka 4 12 12-2 11 
b—-Windsorie... . weenie eee TSH] Hs fee oe 4 14-7 3-4 5 8-5 15 12-2 12-2 12-2 
GC—IDruno rte. cohveicnasee eee ee 20-4 6 13-3 3-6 5 8-7 13 12-7 12-4 12-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 19-2 6-7 15 3:3 4-8 7-4 15 12-5 12 12-5 
New Brunswick (average) 19-2 6-9 15-3 3-4 4-8 7:8 13-6 11-6 11-7 11-3 
8—=Monctonee (ae... eee ae 18-9 6-7 15-2 3°5 5 9-5 12 12 11-5 11-4 
9 Saint ohn oh. Sloss eee es 19-1] 6-7-3 15-6 3-3 4-8 7:6 13-5 11-2 11-6 10-8 
LOSSBTredericton whces desc ote ee 19-1 7:3 15-4 3-4 5 6-9 13-9 11-6 12-3 11-4 
Ii Bathurst,ccs aoe he. cece eee 19-5 6-7 15 3-2 4:3 7 15 11-7 11-5 11-5 
Quebec (average)................... 17-5 4-7 13-8 3-1 5-0 6-5 10-7 10-1 11-6 10-5 
12—Ouebec Fr... LheH cc od 18-7 |6-5-7 14 3-1 5-1 7:3 10-8 10 12-3 10-6 
18—Three Rivers...:.!.....2.52.... 16-2 |- 4-4-7 13-4 3-3 4-5 6-4 10-5 9-9 12-5 9-9 
14—Sherbrooke..§. 41%... aon... 18-4 4-6 13-6 2-9 5 7. §-3 11-2 10-4 11-9 11-6 
15—Sorel ces... SRV Ay. a eee 6c || eee 14-7 2-8 4 3 6 9-7 10-4 11 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.:..<.6. eed 17-9 4 14-1 3 5-7 7-6 11-3 10 10-3 11 
i—StsJohisy. 2: shia). oe oe 15-3 4 13 3 5 5 10 10 12-2 10 
18—Phetford Mines. \...eee 19-8 4 13 3-4 5-2 5-3 11:8 10 10-8 10-1 
19-——Montrealliie.) s< Sys ce 18-2 |4-7-6 14-2 3-4 5 7:7 10-3 10-2 11-6 10-7 
2U—— Pole vee... fin. See nee oe 17-2 4-7 14-1 3-3 5-2] 3 6-7 10-4 10-1 11-7 10-1 
Ontario (average)................... 19-9 5-5 14-9 2:9 4-8 9-0 11-0 11-3 12-2 11-3 
21—Ottawake....0 eek eee 16-3 |5-3-7-3 14:3 3-6 5 419-2 10 10-1 12-5 10-5 
22=—Broek ville... tee ee 16-7 5-3 12. 3-3 5 10-3 10-8 10-4 13 10-6 
23MIN SStON.s ons. ito eee 15-8 5-3 14 3-1 4-513 7-7 10:3 10 10-9 10 
24—Bellevaille <8... Seno eee 19-1 4-7 16 2-7 4-8] « 9 9-6 10-1 11-5 10-7 
2b-—Peterboroughs..)..-<4. eee oe 16-7 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2-9 4-214 9 10-5 10-2 11-2 10-4 
26-—Oshawarten.. bas fcc: 19-4 |5-3-6-7 13 2-5 5 Sg, 11 11-6 12-1 11-4 
2I— OTA sence she ate s+ eae 19-2 4-7 15 2-7 4-8 9-2 11-6 12-1 12-2 11-2 
2o-— OFONtONn 3.2.0. de nce ee 21-8 |5-3-6-7 15-1 2-9 4-7 8-6 9-9 11-2 11-7 10-8 
20-——Niagaract alls... £5... Aine e. 21 |4-7-6-7 16:7 2-8 4-6 8-8 11-8 10:2 11-2 10-1 
30—=St. (Catharines, 54... 200s 18-7 |5-3-6-7 15 2-9 4-4 11-5 10-9 10-6 12-2 10-6 
si— Hamilton) .....465.-e eels 23-6 |5-3-6-7 14-2 2-5 5 8-7 10-4 11-1 12-2 fh 11-1 
S2—Brantrord so. |. Adeco hee 19-5 |4-7-6-7 16 A Wee aH cs ea dell ce toeeniees 11-3 11-8 11-1 
Bites CEM ti. On ee See Se 19-8 |5-3-6 15-6 2-4 4-9 9-8 11-1 11-6 11-9 11-1 
34—Guelph ee...) ith. co eee 20-7 |4-7-5-3 16°5 2-5 5 9-8 10-7 11-5 12-6 11-3 
36—Kitchener.......dkh. ee 20-1 |4-7-6 15-3 2-7 4-8 8-8 10-7 10-3 11-2 10-5 
30—Woodstock..... &. wea 18 4-7 15 2-3 | 4.7 7:7 9-6 11-2 12-5 11 
30S lratlOnede. 3. .bc.: dec oe ee 17-7 |5-3-6-7 15-3 2-5 5 9-9 11-6 12-3 12-8 11-6 
38—-Lond on ke. ..... kaa eee 19-2 5-3 16:5 2-6 4-9 8-7 11-4 11-7 12-3 11-1 
30st. Ehomas...0.. ce 19-1 |4-7-5-3 15-2 2-5 5 9-2 11-5. 12-2 13-2 12-4 
40--Chatham.....),... dis.< deeb. «! 17-5 | 4-5-3 16-3 2-7 5 9-4 11-6 11-7 13-3 12-1 
41—Windsor é 17-7 |4-7-6-7 16 2-8 4 8-6 11-5 11-3 12 11-7 
42 —Sarnias ccna hicdehcs een 21 4-7 14 2-3 4-7 8-6 10-5 11-9 12-9 11-9 
43—Owen Sound 19-5 5-3 15-7 2-3 4-3 9-3 ll 10-8 11-7 11-7 
44——NortheBay....... Ve... 19 4-7 12-5 3-6 5-7 8-6 12 11-3 11-8 11-3 
40-—Sud DULY 25.1.)j.. ee oe eee 19 5-3 15 3-5 4-8 8-4 12-5 11-4 13-5 11-8 
46-Cobaltiscaxtcca: cee en 19-5 6-7 12-5 3-8 5-5 9-3 11-9 13-3 13-8 13-6 
A(— LAIN ING,...5, ae 17-7 5-6 13-5 3-4 4-6 9-6 12-8 12-3 11-4 11-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..............- 16-8 |5-3-6-7 14 3-1 5 7-8 11-3 11-7 12-6 11-6 
49—Port Arghuris.. 6t...00 eee | 18-7 |4-7-6 INA 3:2 5 9-4 11-4 11-3 11-9 11-2 
DUH ort. William, ..eton.toeeeee | 20-4 14-7-6 13-7 3-2 5-1 8-2 10-5 12-1 12-6 11-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-2 5-0 17-5 3-2 5-4 9-8 10-7 13-3 13-6 13-1 
5il-—Winnipers 2 Re... bee 21-1 |5-6-6 17-5 Beal 4.9 8-9 10-1 12-8 13-1 12-8 
02—Brandons.- 5.05 Ms st ee 2122 }0 4-4-4 45208... 3-3 5-8 10-6 11-2 13-8 14 13-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-7 5-5 15-0 3-0 ey!) 8-9 10-0 14-0 14-1 13-8 
58—Reging.Ad Sosa... eee 2126 14°8-5-6 | 8.98... 3-1 5 8-5 10 13-7 14-3 14 
o4——Prince Albert... 20.. . eee 23-3 A Sil Pee od 2-8 5 7:7 9-3 14-1 13-9 13-9 
bo—paskatoons. .... sc. cee es 19-8 5-7 15 3-1 Sek 9-7 10 13-6 13-9 13-6 
506M oos@ Jaw...) .<tt . cee oo 22-2 6-4 15 3-1 4-9 9-8 10:8 14-7 14-4 13-7 
Alberta (average)................... 22-4 6-3 15-6 3-1 5-1 7:8 10-1 13-1 18-9 14-0 
57—Medicine. Hat 4. 95,...4. 52a... 22-2 5-3 16 3-1 5-4 viey/ 9-7 13 14-3 14-1 
o8=Drumbeller.?. ..9h...4 2m! 21-6 6-7 15 3-2 4-8 6-8 10-4 12-9 13-3 13-7 
99—Hidmonton.. J...dee ck eee 21-5 6-7b 16 3 5 8-1 10-4 12-7 13-7 13-8 
60—Caloary.. .... 2h. eee oa 23-3 6-7 15-5 3 5 9 10 13-1 13-9 14-1 
oi—heth bridge, + .6. oe owOgOet Miho. Soden’ 3-1 5-5 7-5 10 13-6 14-3 14-2 
British Columbia (average) 22-7 77 16-9 3-5 5-6 6-2 7:5 12-8 12-7 12-4 
62—Ferniouss.... ee, eee 2D See. 2! 15 3-2 5 7 7-7 13-9 15 14-3 
63—Nelsonte:... 4 < doe poe 23-7 8-3 15 3:5 5-5 74 8-5 12-9 12-5 13-1 
64—=Trail... &.... .uRcRe «. ete | 21-7 8-3 15 3:3 5:5 6 9-2 12-3 13 13-3 
65—New Westminster.............. 22-2 7-7-5 19-6 3-7 5-3 5-5 6-9 12-5 12-3 11-1 
66—Vancouver..cdck.. 1 eee 22 7-7-5 19-7 3-4 4-9 6-6 7-2 12 11-2 11-1 
Gi Victorig=..: 6.3%. 19-2 7:5 19-2 3-6 5-6 5-7 6-4 12-4 12 12-4 
68—Nanaimo.... 44 siete kt 25 |7-5-8 15 3-8 6-9 6-5 7:5 11-2 10-9 11-7 
60—Prince Rupert. Auk... Boe ob ov. 20 =16-3=8°3 | occ os... 3-8 6 5 6-5 15 14-3 12-5 
eS Oe OR Se ee Oe ee 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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£ a ae (te om & a e 
= ~ 2, - = ne} rome S 3 o i 

=e | £8 zZ celises hoe ii Scicle eee be | oe g 

a Cae, ‘ 2 ad Lom om oo a. Cy a8 or -~p 

Ps o 3 ee ons m & by oo ~ 2. ® © 3 & 

BO gs >Ss 2 Re) On Se S183) ae aS oe 2.9 ah Re =o 

80 Oo a — O'R RB» pha O15 B Qe 5) ao a 

- a a. ae Ss ~ 80 BS Bin. (eee A S xy oa. SH ae 

OE ee ay a =) Gy 2.08 vo “A Sin 3S mies ao Su a 

soe ae) fa A 82 oH SoS aoe is} go G2 HO oO 

oom a) o o ho So) i 2 3Oo 3 a an Ss Oo 

cal o) Ay 4 a cal A a 6) BS Oo a 3) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4- 3:5 1-094 22°2 17-7 15-5 12-3 16- 15-9 61-1 19-9 54. 42-3 
4-3 4-0 1-058 20-3 18- 15-2 12-0 16-3 15-7 61-7 19-2 55°90 41-6 
3°8 3°8 1-06 QUSOe s,s 8. Se 13 12-5 15-9 1548) tes Sak ae 18:1 + || See =. 48-5 | 1 
4-2 4-2 1-10 Qa a 4: oR) 4 ee. 10:3 15-2 14-5 65 20 55 37 2 
4-4 4-2 -906 16-8 25 20 13 15-4 14-3 55 19 55 40 3 
4-3 3°8 1-10 21-5 St BSI otha os 11 17-4 17-2 65 19- 55 45 4 
4-5 4 1-237 23-7 15 15 12-5 17-5 JG O5 | Ree eh oe 20 CINE red She 37°5 | 5 
4-3 4-1 944 18-7 18-3 12-7 12-9 16-2 64, Mee eee s 18- 55 41-8 | 6 
4-7 4°5 717 1 2 eee ae ty |, Bee 13-9 15-6 14:8 50 19) 4a ie ee Les 46-7 | 7 
4-2 4-0 834 18-0 16-7 13-3 12-5 15-5 15-2 57:3 18- 53-0 43-9 
4-4 3°7 817 Oe. hs, oe 14 12 16 NOES ease ee 21 55 50 8 
4-1 4 -944 20560)... 4. 3.4 13-7 13 15-2 14-4 65 16- 45 35 9 
4-5 4-3 -90 18-6 18-3 12-5 12-1 15-8 Toiite. Ree bere 16- 59 44-5 |10 
3°7 4 -675 15-7 15 13 13 15 15 49-5 20: -* Le See BOR? 46 11 
4-2 4-3 974 18-5 20-1 13-6 12-2 16-3 15-3 68-5 19-1 57-3 39-9 
4-4 4-3 +992 18-9 15 12-7 12-4 16-7 14-5 81 21-7 59-7 39-2 {12 
4-2 4-4 “891 18-3 20 14-4 13-4 16-5 POs Oi ter Ae 5. 19 52 41 13 
3-4 4-5 -873 16-4 23 14-4 12-2 16-8 DG: OR Sas erat 3. 18-7 55-5 39-7 {14 
4-5 5 867 E/N 5. aie Aer 14 12 16 NBSP) al ei ae A Li Hee es. et 41-7 {15 
4-2 4°6 °95 LT ah ee 13-5 14-2 15-5 sao ek |p epre ar 18-5 58 39-8 116 
4 4 1-06 20: 5Mis4:5.coe 13 10 17 17-5 53 17-521 ees 35 17 
4-1 3°9 832 5 RP china 15 11-5 16-4 15-1 60 20: Mee eaee Le 45-8 |18 
5 3°5 1-23 23-1 23- 12 11-7 16-4 14-5 80 19-9 58-7 38 19 
4-2 4-5 1-069 20-4 19- 13 12-5 15 Ng Gea er ee ee oe 19 60 39 20 
4-1 3:4 41-145 23-0 17- 15-4 12-6 16:8 16-3 60-5 19-2 54-4 38-9 
4-1 4-2 1-14 23-6 19 13-3 12-1 16-2 16.88 See eeee. 19-7 55 38-2 121 
5 4-4 1-17 25 INGE ess Gomis 13-8 18 AG] Bias. b teas 20 60 44-3 |22 
4-2 3°6 1-19 24 1S UM. chit. are 11-7 16:8 15:5 59 17-5 54- 38-5 123 
4-1 4-2 1-04 18-3 TE OV44 | Dae See as 12-2 17-1 16-4 68 18-4 58 37-4 124 
3°4 2-7 1-02 19-9 LEGA Lf. Soe. 11-8 15-5 15-8 64-5 19-8 57> 37-6 125 
3-8 3-1 1-00 20-2 La OMe ey Sie 13 17-2 NGO) eae es. 18 64 40-7 |26 
4-1 3:3 1-02 20:9 Gi SHWE tes See: 12-5 17 LGs20 ee tee ae. 22-6 59 39 27 
4-2 3:4 1-10 21-9 LA ORNS Fe. te ae 11-2 16-4 15-5 70 18-5 57 37-6 128 
3°7 3:7 1-24 23-5 Greets 24. aces 11-3 17-4 15-2 67-5 19 55 38°2 129 
4-4 3-1 1-04 23-2 ily! Se |e ee ee 14-2 17 16:8 60 17-6 50 37-7 130 
4 3-4 1-17 22-2 1 2 | ae a 12-9 16-9 15-4 69 16 49. 37 31 
4-8 2-8 1-04 21-2 183034) | aes Meee 13-1 16-6 TA Op eek RT 18-9 45 37-2 132 
3°9 3°3 1-07 22-3 IL Tae Sah. APs, 12-5 16:6 1S (e| 28 he. 18-7 60 37 33 
5-5 3°7 1-12 26-2 GPSMNE ot werk 11-4 18 16-8 47 18-7 50 38-4 134 
3:5 2°8 1-18 23-6 TOL aire ae es, 14 16 14-7 50 18-1 60 36-7 135 
3-1 2-5 1-20 DAO. PASSAT B.. ot ae 12-3 15-7 14-8 49 OUTS Neidio ene 38-8 |36 
4-1 3-3 1-13 22-1 LAr aa Sy, We 12-7 16-7 1540: | See ees, 20-2 59 39-1 137 
3°9 2-5 1-13 22-4 1G R | he ees 12-1 15-7 T5126 |e Pea 19-1 57 38-3 38 
3°3 3 1-30 24-3 14-7 15 12-4 16-2 15-3 55 PAW |e Se ee ts 38 39 
2-9 2-5 1-26 24-8 iB ioc Ls Pe ae ee 8 11-8 15-7 ISO lt, oH AIRE eco 191s... iS eee 37-8 |40 
3°5 2-1 1-24 23 1B Se 12-3 Li BD cd +l AA sete =: 2 20Sdh eee 5 eee 37 41 
4-3 2°5 1-17 23-5 LO aihes 4 Sh, 12-7 Te LG '35 (imc esc. 18-5 59 38-2 142 
5:3 3 1-07 20 Uy tet | We pe ee 13 16-3 15 O5e || SRR See. 50 39 43 
3-7 3°4 1-04 23-3 23 19-5 12-7 18 18-5 69 18-8 54 40-7 144 
4-3 4-6 1-22 23-7 25 16-2 14-3 18 18-2 60-6 19-5 52: 38-6 145 
5 5 1-27 25 25 16-7 13-2 17-8 16 65 19-8 50 45 46 
4-5 4-1 1-52 30-9 25 14-2 12-7 16-8 17-8 61-2 20- 50-5 42-8 |47 
3°7 3°5 1-29 24-8 19 12-2 12-7 15 16-7 62-3 18- 45 37-5 148 
3:6 3:5 -975 20-6 26-7 17 13 16:8 18 57-5 20- 49 40-8 149 
3-9 3:3 -99 20-1 18-7 14-5 12-9 17-3 17-3 60-2 19- 53-2 41-3 150 
4-6 3°79 983 DS Shih. cat eee 13-4 12-3 17-2 16-1 59-5 ai- 61-9 44-9 
4-6 3°6 +723 15) ili. s 2 Ee 13-4 12 17-2 15-4 58-3 20- 48-4 43 51 
4-6 3-7 842 LOS 2b Winco aces oe 12-5 17-2 16-7 60-7 23° 55-3 45 52 
4-9 3:5 1-039 Poe Gl Wicd okie 18-8 12-0 18-4 17-0 63-9 aR 56-9 48-3 
o 3+2 1-00 Q2E OW lla oh ein 17-5 12-7 18-3 17-2 66 22- 60 45-6 153 
5 3°6 SOS mile 22, Bye AM ie alert eels ie te oes iG) 20 16 59-5 24- 54-7 49-7 |54 
4-8 3-3 1-20 Datel. 3 awe sk 20 12 17-1 16:6 66-3 22 55 49 55 
4-8 3:7 1-02 DEGiens-oh cell oe «ee 12-3 18 18-2 63 20- 57-8 48-8 |56 
5-1 2°9 958 ee Oplc cee oe 16-1 12-1 18-0 16-9 63-1 ae: 54-6 51-06 
5-4 2-6 1-07 O3u so ee 20 12 18 17-8 65 19: 60 52 57 
4-8 3-2 1-10 OBR OO: one. ae 15 13 18-8 16:3 63-8 22- 54: 51 58 
5-7 3-2 834 WSS || Siaeas SAIS. 14-3 12-4 18-2 16-6 63-2 23- 53- 50-1 159 
4-7 2-7 -965 DAW OR i a.0% tee 15 10-8 17-5 16-2 61 22 51- 49-2 160 
4-7 2-7 82 DESH ater 16 12-4 17-5 17-6 62-6 22- 54 52-5 161 
5:5 3-0 1-433 PUSS igen se sees 18-6 11-3 16-7 15-6 59-0 Qi- 51- AG-4 
6-2 3 1-25 SOP Bis .ct-ceet 18-3 12-7 17-5 16-2 60 23° 60 55 52 
a 3-1 1-61 30: 5 OMcads cate 18-3 11-7 18-2 15 61-2 22- 51- 51-2 163 
6 2:3 1-37 26 Ello. ck ee 20 12-2 17-5 15 62-5 25 47- 46 64 
5 3°6 1-10 PANS.) aria gatas & 18 11-6 16-3 14-8 55-2 20-3 50- 44-6 165 
4-6 2-6 1-24 24 JOG ne ee 17-7 10-2 14-8 14-2 57-4 20-1 50 42-9 166 
4-7 o 1-37 PRs 70 |S a Shek 18-7 10-8 15-3 13-7 58-3 19-5 49 46-9 167 
5-1 3 1-50 SOM Eh cs semicnee mee 10 16 15-8 60 DR 50 45 68 
5 3:5 2-02 Lhe || Re. 2 19 11 17-7 15 57-5 20 50 50 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





























































z «a " 3 
| |e ae lig e|- § J ‘ St-f. = 
Sed ” wins loomed i=) a 2D 
£12 |g.) #9 /2 | 24] 38 | B 33 | €34 
: ss q eee! Sie ie ® a g a's oS 
ao) x) y®) = 2, 2 pet Le ~ =] i} omy 
LOCALITY e. AL |e. (f30]/\ "2 les] Bai s.4 4.4(ab | 25a- 
82 wed 1 Ott oO eb iepel go - =Q BS S208 
hon! o- se ase 3 ae 8 S| ae tS paper S 
a5 eb | 281888] of |e] Be | 8 fs | s8 | 588% 
aa ea) Salsse; EX | aa] B 2 g8 |] su | 25a8 
o) 6) a 13) > 2) Ay 6) oa) 07) < 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 8. 39-7 | 45-7 | 22-38 14-7 0 15-184 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8: 43-1 | 40-1 | 20-9 11-2 0 16-000 
I—SVidney,s\ges, os es 7: 46-4 | 41 25-6 14-3 2 1 0-8 £08 6-20 M20 iba Db ee ee 
2—New Glasgow........ 8 37-6 | 40-6 | 21 10-4 “$9 @0 24. Bhat vie HSS Lae 
JATIN ErSh awn. ss eee 7: 48-3 | 41 17-5 10: (33. |. (BTS - Bele ze iS ale eee 
BMGT Nite er ec, tpt 7: 41-2 | 39-8 | 25-3 11-7 2 16-00 
Oe WANGSOr:. aes ste ee 8 40 37-5 | 16-5 10 “Fh BieG BE-8h (2344 11 IR Oe 
Gesrur O74, 6 sesicnc OY 8- 44-8 | 40-8 | 19-6 10:7 94” 0-7 | a8 By TE Veal tae ee 
7—P.E.1I. Charlottetown| 7- 48-5 | 39-2 | 21-5 14-3 4 . 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 8- 44-1 | 40-2 | 18-0 11-1 -0 . 15-000 
S—sMoncton sen... .28 oe. 8 46-5 | 40 19-7 12-3 9 5- b&g 
9—Saint Johny. ,.... 06 8 45 41-6 | 17-5 10-8 -8 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-4 46 40-7 | 17-4 10-4 ASR ee 
it-—Bathurstyee. ....c ee 8 39 38-5 | 17-5 11 +2 Edy | 2 em ke 
Quebec (average).......... 7-4 49. 48-3 | 22-6 13-1 -0 4-6 14-411 
2 Quebed.n: en. oa bass 7-4 41 51-4 | 24-4 15-4 -8 4-5 13-50 
18—Three Rivers......... 7-8 38- 61-2 | 23 14-4 -6 4 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7°3 36 48-4 | 22-7 12-6 +8 4-7 |15-00-15-25 
LSE OLel ao ees iene hee 7-6 4]. 45 21-7 10 5 14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7:5 49. 49-4 | 23-7 12-7 4-4 |13-75-14-00 
Lig JOhmisses: ook. on Uf 40 45 20 12-5 5 SE ee cee 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-6 38 44-1 | 21-2 13-3 | MERE oe 
19—Montrealieas...5... 7-3 41 51-9 | 22 13-7 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
20E Wwe epee. gi ra 7:5 39-6 | 52 24-6 13 4-4 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7:9 41-1 | 49-4 | 21-6 13-6 4-9 15-009 
21 Otte Waser tees sec ene 7-3 41-9 | 51-1 | 23-2 13-7 4-8 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7-8 43-7 | 52 17-7 10-7 5 14-00 
23—Kingston. J.......) 06+ 7-4 39-3 | 45-4 | 17-1 12-3 4-8 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:8 40-9 | 51-4 | 22-1 13-2 4-7 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ rhews 42-8 | 45-6 | 20-6 14-2 5 15-00-15- 25 
26—Oshaw2.k sch. eccchene 7-9 51 55-8 | 23 12-8 5-2 14-00 
2i--Orilliahe: 9s... tee 7:9 42 52 25-5 14 5 15-00 
28—Toront0.i-24s. 22k. 7-5 41-5 | 51-2 | 19-8 12 4-7 114-00-14-25 
29—Niagara Falls......., ets 40 51-8 | -21-4 14-2 5-2 |13-00-13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7:8 38-3 | 54-5 | 23-7 13-6 5-2 14-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 7:6 45-2 | 49-3 | 22-2 11-2 4-9 14-00 
32—Brantford............ 7-8 39-2 | 50-2 | 21-1 11-4 5-3 |14-00-14-25 
BE Celinees ga: 5 yee ae 7-9 40-2 | 42-8 | 19-5 13-2 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
34=—-Guelpht. 2... bok. 7-9 44 49-7 | 20-8 12-8 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener............ els 31-9 | 44-5 | 18-8 12-1 4-2 |14-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock..:........ 8-1 39 53-2 | 19-3 12 CAA 2 a Rk ae 
Si=—UrAtiordace so. cheks 8-1 43-9 | 48-6 | 22-2 13-1 5-2 14-00 
38—Wondons<s.1....4 048 8 43-1 |] 48-3 | 20-7 13-7 4-6 15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-3 42-8 | 49 21-1 12-8 5-1 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham...........22 7:8 41-7 2°51] 21-5 13-6 5 14-50-15-00 
41—Windsor.. .:........2. 7-5 42-2 | 48-5 | 23-5 13 4-9 15-00 
42-—Sarnia io, We. ke eee 7-9 34-7 | 48-7 | 21 14-3 4-7 15-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 7:7 45 43-3 | 20-7 11-7 5:3 |14-75-15-00 
44—North Bay........... 8-1 53-5 | 47-6 | 19 ifs) 5 16-50 
45—Sud Duryeeeee ct ee 8-1 34 49 22-5 18 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
A6-—Cobalti-wete.. .ac Bote 8-8 38-8 | 50 Dik 15 4-8 17-75 
Ala Wim mins: ee oo eee 8-4 39-1 | 47-3 | 25-7 16-2 4-9 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7:8 37 50-5 | 21 Lore F256. | S9eval” “Sorbet. tae 4 14-50 
49—Port Arthur,......... 8-1 35-8 | 50 23-7 16-7 4-6 |16-00-16-25 
50—Fort William......... 8-5 40 Da Me a3) 15-2 4-6 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-6 7 6 | 23-6 14-7 6-1 20-000 
51—Winnipest aa... 8-5 -7 *9 | 23-2 14-3 6-2 18-50 
§2—Brandon #2... -. 8-7 -7 | 42-2 | 24 15 6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-6 -1 -5 | 26-0 19-2 Gry} i.n8se eon 
538—Rerinas.%: oo. . 254, 8-5 -7 | 25-6 tits 69 8). oe BS 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-7 +3 -3 | 28-3 ZOD Ea) FA a 37-5.| See eee. kee 6a Rar eek 
bos —askatoon sor... oe 8-6 8 -7 | 24-1 A962 F280), 4s 7) ee | eee ts ee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-7 “1 -2 | 26 ZOPfa| F4e5at 55) |. eee GESE| . 28 Re Bos oe 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 3 “4 | 24-3 18-1 SESE]. Reem. ce 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9 25 20-6a 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-8 “4 | 24-4 19 a AN BRT sehen ere ode 
59—Edmonton........... 8-4 37°8 +4 | 25-1 17-7a Gs Ik}. <aoFaeuc 
60—Calvaryns if... 28s 8-4 -6 | 20 16 a 5-5 g 
Ol—Lethbridrew...... 8-4 83-6 ‘7 | 26-8 17 a ASG cat O sen oe 
British Columbia (average)| 8-2 34-2 ‘8 | 24-8 21-2 G5 OR] ...2 F588 oe 
62——Kernie:} fe... gone 8-7 36-2 +6 | 25 17-5a DOESN 62 as. ot ook 
63-—INelson Sati: snd 8-7 33-7 -2 | 24-5 26-7a Roe ...24-O oe. 
O4=—Erail. be ae... woe 8-6 -5 | 20 25) a iC ee Bee ee 
65—New Westminster....} 7-8 32-1 -8 | 23-3 20 a DIOR ace ees ke 
66—Vancouvers.x:.....3. 7:3 |: -5 | 22-9 19-8a Ohl] ee be ee ee 
G/—Wactoria..n. Oe... dle. 8-5 35-9 -4 | 24-7 20-7a S70) cee hee. ae 
68—Nanaimo. 24......,.. 7-7 6 | 27-7 20 a | Me ee ae 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8 30 20, St Ono) 8.) GO. eee he a ee ee? 








$10. $35. 





s. Delivered from mines. 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 





é : b. Welsh coal, see text. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$3¢. 





c. Calculated price per 
p. Mining company houses 
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Wood s Rent 
i mem — 
3 . 3 ~ ‘ 
_ ( 8 o0 S Six-roomed 
=> @O @ a =) ° 5 
3 Beg 50 wo Soe jay etl Se pags eotbee 
re) D ae) ~ b4 
£8 S§ Roe S i 8 84 8 4 8 <a | 8\modern con-| modern 
g by on™ ro one aes EDS nu S |3'e] veniences, con- 
2B gs Ro 2 = 3 52 a mee S 1%] per month | veniences, 
Q a8) ee DN MD S oO |& per month 
$ $ Cc. c. 
9-253 9-424 11-361 7-225 8-658 7-561) 27-5 [10-1 22-262 15-877 
8-075 7-000 8-167 5-560 6-566 5-506) 30-3 |10-1 21-383 14-333 
6-50- 7-25 6-00 COO Mee Pevates hs. Sa ee eee. «PS. 30-7 | 10 115-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 | 30 10-4]15-00-25-00 }10-00-12-00 | 2 
00, OS DOEL te te LO SO beeote. my ote: Vays She te faecal ee tec Peat ho BON ehwoktiflc Sgt POM ag. < hae 29-6 110 415-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 10-00 10-50 7:00 8-00 7-00 | 31-2 {10 423-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
SORE ete. RAE Se ame a Go” Seiwa 2 a Pee” Aer eteee eee | Oa a ie Re ee Pe Wier i Se eee 30 10 {18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Ge ZO aie it ae. os ive 3 by ee Loe oth ore tak, sling ok. aoe Ge Wer. SR LMT REED: cite? odes Mee 30 1G 418-00-25-00 }15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 8-25c] 29-2 }10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 7-000 8-506 6-000 ie 7-500) 29-7 |10-0 23-000 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 6-00¢ 7-00g 5: 00g 00g g 31-7 {10 {20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |} 8 
10-75-12-00 {11-50-12 8-06 10- 00° 6-00-8: 00” 7: 50-10. 00° 7-00- 8-00} 28-2 {10 {18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
OROO we OOL te aimee bs. lepamecs cues can Meee tact rk te cnacee [erodes deer OR musmaatste eter 28-8 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
oPAS Ul ee. colate >. Bul Wel. hehe pil seo dimucdta, Meee peek sesieooked se lee Pieceeapeahs, el Al iter Sptvacmimen Gpepac ie 30 10 18-00 15-00 j11 
8-300 9-780 11-071 7-811 8-774 8-450) 23-8 | 9-9 20-238 13-563 
10-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67¢ 6-75c} 23-1 410 |20-00-380-00 |............ 12 
8-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7:00¢ 8-00c} 25 10 {16-00-25.00 | 8-00-18-00 {13 
9-25 8-00 9-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25-4 | 9-6/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 414 
Be RR 8 tte at 8-67-10-00} 9-33-12-00 6-67 3o=6: OOK: tem 422d 22 10 }14-00-15-00 | 7-60-10-00 15 
Fasey ets «Peis! 10-00c 11-335c 7-335¢ 9-335¢ 7-50c} 21-1 | 9-9]16-00-22-00 j11-00-15-00 416 
ns Oe ae Dose adc ME al ck enteral (otic dia comd COE | ae eae OO DEES Re hod Petes or ne Wes ar 21 10 {18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
4 5 Ge EG ky | IG: RARE wll Beis estate Ia leas SANE ae OR lary. erat RIE lines BI Oe ER Tae A See, eae 25 10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 }18 
8-00 . 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c] 27 9-8}18-00-30-00 }14-00-18-00 19 
9-25 -50 | 6-50-7-75 8-50 6-00 Os One e Skye: Vien 24-8 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 }20 
9-866 . 10-015 12-152 8-168 10-0286 8-946] 25-7 | 9-7 22°798 16-625 
9-25 111-75-12 7-00 9-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 26-2 | 9-5}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 }21 
veces saris At SATS Om bel? Roe 0 ce eee tacts eed ht Me oem OR (em eee, Semen | Oe er eee 23-7 | 9-9120-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 22 
7-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-50 | 24-8 | 9-6}18-00-23-00 [15-00-18-00 {23 
Rtas Eee oe 8-50 9-50 6-50 7-00 6-50 | 24-7 | 9-9]18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 }24 
9-00 10-00 11-00 . 6-00 7-00 5:00 | 25 8-9}18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 25 
10-00 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 26-7 | 9-8]15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 126 
9-50 6-50-8-00 | 9-00- 9-50 7-00 Sc DOB beet. Se 24-7 110 |19-00-24-00 J12-00-19-06 27 
11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 24-6 | 9-2}22-00-28-00 117-00-20-00 |28 
7-25-9-00 g g g g g g 24-7g| 9-5118-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 429 
7-50g g g g g g 24 9-8)22-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26-7 | 9-5]20-00-80-00 |12-00-20.00 {31 
1000—14---00 freer 25 er reer cee 13°00+pererri tt 12-00 8-25c} 25-2 | 9-7)/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
j 10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 24 9-6}20-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 [83 
| 9-00-11-00 -00 13-00 10-50 MR OOMIE cee es 25-5 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 ]14-00-20-00 {34 
~ 11-50 13 - 00-14-00] 15 - 00-16-60 11-00 NUL | sn eae ee 24-4 | 9-8]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {35 
F PAE CORO SO bl OOF feercer. eer ccr | ass casita cesar A ccs Dara teciouea eg Mastivces carotene onasil aiiov osteo satis vaso 24 9-5]20-00-26-00 114-00-20-00 {36 
9-00-11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 Ide 00: aero 23-2 }10 420-00-28-00 415-00-20-00 137 
11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... IPROOC | cea danuaee 10-50c 9-00c} 24-2 | 9-5}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 38 
10-00-11-00 }10-25-12-00 |.......... TGV O0GT Sen. onc 12-00ce 12-00cj 24-4 | 10 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 {39 
OROOR MS Lae OS OOMIAISS ELT. ZIRE AARC. SRE E LS. STONE... SREB A ee es ee 23-6 | 9-7{18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 140 
SOOM ee ral (eS Oh Nis carn era. bs LS OOC US 58s Preece 14-00c¢ Sc O0c later 10 |17-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |41 
Clo lia) Uilicti\ =a WR o(T Dm | len vdeo Maes Rarer «sat sacetina eS leveyetee eR Yeni aedl baer ent NS! Subail I, miner heen EN 23-3 | 9-8]20-00-27-00 }13-00-20-00 142 
see eh cee eee LOS OOH PET. . PPAR SO eet Sere Se cine... . es CEI Ra eR 24-3 | 9-2/18-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 }43 
12-75 7-00-9-50 8-00-10-50}4-50-5-50 Os (=e OO eat thors 3 DASOR et RY.) RR reer en | OS 2 aes 44 
SEON=13 000" =F “i2-O08l.. sk: 13341016 lisnescenles 8 anmneuae 10-50c 12-00c} 27 9-7 n 20-00 45 
ee ert eek Ge Pe) 1 Sek Py 2s a OSS0C Ree ee Beles: 25-10-50). Tae eae 382 9-7 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 7-50 8-50 6-00 COO eaiexcet ae hee 35 9-9 p Pp 47 
7-50-10-50 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00 | 25 9-3}15-00-22-00 110-00-15-00 {48 
9-50-10-50 5-75 6-50c 5-35 DEMO vE) | eae cae Bee eae 27 10 }20-00-28-00 {15-00-20-00 {49 
8-00-11-00 5-50 6-50 5-00 Go0O" Waseeaster.... tae 27-8 | 9-9]20-00-28-00 115-00-20-00 150 
Bem 10-188}  14-125]}.....209..]............ 6-250 6-938 6-000) 27-1 |10-1 23-750 16-250 
£9. 5012) 50n10350=14 00 ew. ee. he eee pore 4-25-6-75 5-00-7-75 6-00c] 27-5 ]10-1}22-00-380-00 |13-00-22-00 151 
SPOON 25 ea OO=1 Gr Ouer. cots. cite » eae thas « 6-00-8-00 6-50-8-50 6:00 | 26-7 110 418-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 }52 
SOLS ge MEGlS75).. 5 Neca esa. | 4-625 7-501 9-375] 28-8 {141-2 25-600 16-875 
S002 ote we Ld SOE soi Pee Sees athe cut tuceen 6008: Op PP StEe te te a 25 10-3]20-00-35-00 {18-00-20-00 153 
S 00-9 00h i tre fot9 700M? «2s eel ieee) Clee 3-00-4-00 4-S0=OsOUG eee ee oe 30 13 -5}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {54 
OHS0-8°O00b) slice | Cewees sl Aes. Bho 5:75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 | 30 10-6}20-00-380-00 |12-00-20-60 {55 
D220z0200hgee wi LA 50 SR eee. ey gles Bakes Pelee « oak 8-00-12-00e 12-00e| 30 10-5|20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 156 
Foal) eh LO O00) ee eccAcrlcctse Seen 5-500 6-500 4-060] 29-8 |10-7 22-500 16-125 
2 g g g g g 33 gi10 420-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {57 
CODA) ee eS. A) hee ee eee LT Se eee eel he 2) aS | ee ee ee ee ee 30 10 r r 58 
DOL SDD Re Beh Reet |, Mme, Se eee ee, Lt Oe. 5-00 GOQR eres geet Se 31-1 }11-5/20-00-28-00 |15-00-23-00 159 
7-50-8-00h}10-00f & g g g 6-00g 6-002 4-00g] 25 11-5}17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {60 
BAT VEO 1G a) ja SR, arg ea | a oe 8 RS RC aD oe 9 |b ee 4-00 | 30 10-4}17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
S886) el 11-200. Fo ae ack eee ee ae: 6-500 6-944 4-814] 33-9 11-6 1-125 15-625 
ELSA OE |.5 thet Ar, Aarts ote. oo aS oA es ee RS cousins 0 IE cay’ 2 Gee: cy 2a) Le eee aces Oe | SE eas A er 38-7 110 |17-00-20-00 15-00 162 
3200510. 50m well 2 S008 |e. 1 ses eerie eet otha eee 6-00-7-50 -50Z900) Ms Shetek eee 37-5 113-3120-00-26-00 }15-00-18-00 {63 
SOOO OS) Mime Locos cea easiest a 5:7. 7-00 GebOs lelvacs. - 9 {20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 164 
D60-10-50"| Ss 1Oialte : ee ete. oe oe clinese ensue 5-00 3-50 | 30 10-6]15-00-20-00 }10-00-15-00 |65 
O50 10 SOR ee ale oul cieeee te rsliees aeansedeccnc cleat oe nee 6-50 4-50 | 31-7 |11-4]17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
Se (O— Oa eS ee MELO OOM tae cet egrets chases eck 5-50-6-50 | 7-380- 8-42c 4-77] 30-9 }11-9]17- 00-22-00 412-00-15-00 {67 
LOO SOO OUST. Ie RR Te cee RSE Eee cee Le eee ae ucts} hey sien eae ame 33-3 {10 $20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
122 00=1385 0a tt? oanys reeks (eae ers (aon Perr. Ole 5-00-10.00i} 7-00-12-00i 4-80 | 35 12 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 ]69 
cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch, 


less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. 


r Mining company houses in district ses8t per months others, five and six rooms 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
ee —e0e——————————oaoOoOoOooas$=sS=@>@Po3T[?—wOOS 


Commodities Com- Jan.| Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1921 | 1922] 1926] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931 | 1932] 1933 | 1933] 1934 
* 
*All eommodities 24. 20.te. fee 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9]110-0} 97-3)103-0] 96-9] 94-0] 95-3] 76-7] 69-4] 63-9] 69-0] 70-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
1. Vegetable Products......... 124 | 58-1)127-9)167-0/103-5] 86-2/105-1] 95-0] 87-1] 92-0] 58-0} 55-71 50-9] 60-5] 64-0 
If. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1)109-6] 96-0]103-0}107-1]107-0|109-9] 88-2] 63-6] 57-1] 63-3] 65-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPrOcUuCIS Tt oe ee 60 | 58-2)157-1/176-5} 96-0)/101-7}104-3} 94-5] 93-2] 88-6] 75-5] 71-8] 68-0] 71-7] 72-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
BPOL: Cee ne ene 44 | 63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3] 100-6} 98-4] 93-7] 93-3] 83-1] 74-8] 63-6] 64-6] 65-3 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9/156-9]168-4)128-0}104-6]100-8| 93-7] 93-3] 92-9] 88-7] 87-1] 85-4] 86-7] 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
theiriproducts.... 35.048 15 | 98-4/141-9}185-5} 97-0) 97-3]105-7] 91-4] 96-9] 95-5] 69-1] 66-5] 56-9] 66-51 67-0 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productses- <5. oe eee 73 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2]116-6]107-0]100-6] 92-8] 93-4] 93-4] 89-3] 87-3} 86-0] 85-9] 86-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTSHOR ton cee es te eek 73 | 63-4)118-7/141-5}117-0]105-4/100-9! 96-9] 94-9] 94-6] 88-4] 84-4] 82-5! 80-8! 80-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0]140-0]108-0} 95-1]103-2} 96-0] 94-1] 95-2] 81-7] 73-3] 69-81 73-3] 74-2 
Foods, beverages and to- 
bacco. + ve Seer eer Way 116 | 61-8)119-4)151-0}105-4] 90-2/103-1] 99-2] 96-6/103-4] 79-9] 63-6] 59-5] 67-2] 69-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 88 | 62-2) 91-4/126-3)111-4]101-4]103-2] 93-9] 92-4] 89-8] 82-9] 79-8] 76-7| 77-4] 77-6 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 | 67-4/131-5]163-1]112-8] 99-1]103-2] 97-9] 93-6} 94-5] 70-3] 66-5] 58-8] 65-1] 66-8 
Producers’ Equipment...... 22 | 55-1) 80-4)108-6)/113-8}104-1)102-7] 94-8] 94-4] 96-2] 91-5} 91-1] 87-7] 87-21 86°5 
Producers’ Materials........ 829 | 69-1/138-3)170-4/112-6] 98-2]103-3] 98-21 93-5] 94-3] 67-9] 63-8] 55-6] 62-6] 64-6 
Building and construction 
materials.) Geese ok 97 | 67-0}100-9}144-0)122-8}108-7/102-3] 95-2] 98-0] 97-4] 84-0] 79-5] 75-8] 80-71 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5)147-2)176-6]110-2) 95-8]103-5] 98-9] 92-5] 93-6] 64-41 60-3] 51-1] 58-6] 60-5 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
APE IGID WY te te eet 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5]103-4] 89-1]107-2] 95-7] 86-6] 89-6] 59-01 56-6] 51-5] 60-4] 62-7 
BPA Thien al. Ae on ok 90 | 70-4)129-9/146-6}109-6] 95-5} 104-0]105-1/105-1]106-7| 86-21 64-7] 58-5] 64-81 66-3 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6] 132-7/161-4)102-6} 86-6]105-1]103-3] 95-6]102-7] 61-1] 52-0] 43-6153-3] 55-3 
TE) Marme 4); (hh Se0 > OL yy 16 64-4)111-1]111-7) 91-6} 91-9] 98-3] 98-0] 105-6]104-8! 84-7] 71-0] 60-01 70-2] 68-7 
TEE Horest 34), vee, ee Oe 52 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3}100-7] 98-3] 93-6] 93-1] 84-9] 74-8] 63-9] 64-9] 65-5 
KVie Mineral 35. Pe e240) hore ea 183 | 67-0)111-3]131-4/117-6]105-8}101-1] 91-9] 92-8] 92-2] 84-8! 83-1] 80-5] 82-2] 82-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7/107-5} 94-8]106-0}100-3] 94-2] 97-6] 66-6] 58-6] 51-2] 58-8! 61-0 
All manufactured, (fully or chiefly) 276 | 64-8/127-6/156-8]116-7/100-5| 103-0} 95-6] 92-6] 92-6] 79-4] 71-8] 67-5] 71-9] 73-0 
——SeeeeSEeeSEe 


* Prior to 1926 number of price series was 236 and commencing in J anuary 1934 the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 196) 
ber, and the latter averaging 19 cents per 
pound as compared with 17-4 cents in the 
previous month. Fresh pork was higher in 
most localities, averaging 16-6 cents per 
pound in January, an advance of 1 cent per 
pound over the figure for December. 


Eggs showed a seasonal decline, fresh aver- 
aging 40-7 cents per dozen as compared with 
44-8 cents the previous month, and cooking 
averaged 30:2 cents per dozen in January as 
compared with 30-9 cents in December. Milk 
was unchanged at an average price of 9-7 
cents per quart. Butter prices were higher 
in nearly all localities, dairy being up from 
an average of 22-2 cents per pound in De- 
cember to 24-4 cents in January and creamery 
from 25-6 cents per pound to 28-4 cents. 


Bread has been unchanged during the past 
five months, the average price being 5-9 cents 
per pound. The price of potatoes has shown 
little movement in recent months, averaging 
$1.09 per ninety pounds in January as com- 
pared with $1.06 in December and $1.10 in 
November. The price of sugar has been un- 
changed at an average of 8 cents per pound 


during the last six months. The price in 
January, 1988, was 5:8 cents per pound. The 
price of tea continued upward in most local- 
ities, the Dominion average advancing from 
43°9 cents per pound in December to 45-7 
cents in January. Coal prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16.50; 
Charlottetown, $14.40; Moncton, $16; Saint 
John, $14; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, $15; 
Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $14.75; 
Montreal, $14.75; Ottawa, $16.75 ; Kingston, 
$15.50; Belleville, $16; Peterborough, $16.25; 
Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $14.75; St. Cathar- 
ines, $15.50; Hamilton, $14.50: Galt, $15.50- 
$16; St. Thomas, $15; Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, 
$17. vi Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, $16.50: 
Fort Wilken, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is @ summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices averaged higher during January 
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than in the previous month. No. 1 Manitoba 
northern cash wheat Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis was up from an average price of 


60°3 cents per bushel in December, 1933, to, 


65 cents in January, 1934. Unsatisfactory 
crop conditions in the United States and the 
probability of considerably reduced acreage 
in the United States for the next crop were 
mentioned as factors in the advance. In 
coarse grains western barley was up from an 
average of 34.2 cents per bushel to 38.8 cents; 
flax from $1.42 per bushel to $1.48; western 
oats from 29-8 cents per bushel to 33-5 cents 
and rye from 41-1 cents per bushel to 45°8 
cents. Flour at Montreal rose from $5.20 per 
barrel to $540. Bran at Montreal was up 
from $19.21 per ton to $20.05. Raw sugar at 
New York declined 3 cents per hundred 
pounds to $1.16, while granulated at Mont- 
real was unchanged at $6.37 per cwt. Coffee 
at Toronto advanced from 14-8 cents per 
pound to 16 cents. Ceylon rubber at New 
York advanced from 8-8 cents per pound to 
9-3 cents, In live stock choice steers at To- 
ronto rose from $5.09 per hundred pounds to 
$5.54 and at Winnipeg from $3.69 per hundred 
pounds to $4.15. Veal calves at Toronto were 
up from $6.65 per hundred pounds to $7.11. 
Lambs at Montreal declined from $6.74 per 
hundred pounds to $5.69 and at Toronto from 


$7.71 per hundred pounds to $7.21. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto were considerably higher, 
the price being $8.11 per hundred pounds in 
January as compared with $6.48 in December. 
At Winnipeg the advance was from $5.73 per- 
hundred pounds to $7.63. The price of 
creamery butter at Montreal was up from ~ 
25.2 cents per pound to 27 cents and at To- 
ronto from 25 cents per pound to 27.2 cents. 
Cold storage holdings at the beginning of 
the year were considerably lower than at the 
beginning of December, 1933. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal were down from 37 cents per dozen 
to 31-9 cents and at Toronto from 32:6 ceris 
per dozen to 29-8 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York was 14 cents per pound higher at 
11-3 cents. Among the factors influencing 
this movement were mentioned the greater 
foreign and domestic demand together with 
considerably decreased visible supplies. The 
price of raw wool was 44 to 5 cents per pound 
higher at 24-26 cents. In non-ferrous metals 
electrolytic copper advanced from $9.07 per 
hundred pounds to $9.30 and imported copper 
wire bars were slightly higher at $7.98 per 
hundred pounds. Tin was up from 55 cents 
per pound to 56:3 cents. Shellac was up 
from 16°5 cents per pound to 21:3 cents and 
white lead from $7.60 per hundred pounds to 
$7.80. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


5 a following notes afford information as 
L to significant changes in prices in Great 
certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933,” issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour GazeTTe, January, 1934. 


Britain and 


Great Britain 


Wuotesate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
61-9 for December, showing no change from 
the November level, and an increase of 1:9 
per cent over the November, 1932, level. A 
decrease in foods as compared with the previ- 
ous month was due to a substantial decline in 
the group for foods other than cereals and 
meat and fish, Non-foods were slightly higher 
on the average for the month due to increases 
in prices of coal, cotton and wool, 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 80-0 at the end of December, 
an increase of 0:9 per cent for the month, 


74264—9 


Increases were noted for all groups with the 
exceptions of minerals and sundries which 
were unchanged, 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 142 at January 1, a decrease of one 
point for the month, due to lower food prices, 
chiefly eggs and butter, 


France 
Wuo esate Prices—The General Statistical 
office index number, on the base 1914—100 
(gold index), was 79 for December, an in- 
crease of one point for the month. Increases 
were noted in both national and imported 
products and included all food groups and 
textiles, 
Germany 
WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 96:2 for December, an increase of 0-2 per 
cent for the month. Agricultural products 
and colonial products were both unchanged, 
on the whole, while industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods, as well as 
manufactured goods both showed small in- 
creases, 
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Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 120-9 for De- 
cember, an advance of 0:4 per cent over the 
November level. Small increases were noted 
in food and heat and light, while rent and 
clothing were unchanged and sundries showed 
a slight decline, 


South Africa 
Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Office, on the base 1910 
=1,000, was 1,280 for November, which is 0-8 
per cent higher than the October level. 


United States 
WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstrcet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated), which is the sum total of the 
prices per pound of 96 articles of common 
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consumption, was $8-8329 at January 1, a rise 
of 0:2 per cent over the previous month’s 
level and of 30-1 per cent over January 1, 


1933. Textiles and oils were the only groups 


to show declines from the December 1 level. 
The coal and coke group was unchanged for 
the month, but all other groups were higher. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities was $162-:309 at January oe 
gain of 1°77 per cent for the month. Increases 
were recorded in all of the seven groups. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 77-3 for December, a de- 
crease of 0-6 per cent for the month, the 
change being due chiefly to lower food prices. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1933 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the fourth 
quarter of 1933, was 187, there being 79 in 
October, 66 in November and 42 in December. 


The report for the third quarter of 1933, 
showing 189 fatalities, was given in the La- 
BouR GaAzeTTE, November, 1933, page 1139. In 
the fourth quarter of 1932, 229 fatal accidents 
were recorded (Lasour Gazerte, February, 
1933 page 241). The supplementary lists of 
fatal aécidents, not reported in time for in- 
clusion, contain 24 fatalities for the first three 
quarters of 1933 and 2 fatalities for 1932. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Labour Gazette. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1933 were as follows: agriculture, 20; logging, 
29; fishing and trapping, 9; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 26; manufactur- 
ing, 12; construction, 23; electric light and 
power, 5; transportation and public utilities, 
40; trade, 10; service, 13. 


Of the mining accidents, 19 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” and 7 in “coal mining.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 

“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“textiles and clothing,” 4 in “saw and planing 
mill products, fe 1 in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 3 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 
in ° ‘non-metallic mineral products,” and 1 in 

“miscellaneous products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “shipbuild- 
ing,” 11 in “highway and bridge,” and 3 in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilties there 
were 17 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,” 15 in “water 


transportation,” and 6 in “local transporta- 
tion.” 

In trade there were 5 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,’ and 5 in “ retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 4 were in “public 
administration,” 3 in “recreational,” 2 in cus- 
tom and repair,” 3 in “ personal, domestic and 
business,’ and 1 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

The most serious accident during the period 
under review occurred on the Salmon River, - 
near St. Martins, New Brunswick, on October 
26, when seven log drivers were trapped on a 
sand bar by rapidly rising waters following 
a very heavy rain storm and were drowned 
on attempting to cross the river. Other acci- 
dents involving the loss of two or more lives 
were as follows:— 

On November 2, two pulpwood cutters were 
drowned when a row boat capsized near 
Hurket, Ontario. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 19338. 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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On October 15, two fishermen were drowned 
at Retreat Cove, Nova Scotia, following an 
explosion on their boat; and two other fisher- 
men were drowned when their heavy laden 
dory sank in a storm off Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, on November 8. 


Three plumbers lost their lives from burns 
received when a steam pipe exploded at To- 
ronto, Ontario, on November 27. 

Two gravel pit workers were killed by a 
cave-in of gravel near Sonora, Nova Scotia, 
on October 21. 


On October 26, an engineer and his helper 
were burned when trapped in the flaming 
engine room of a gas schooner following an 
explosion, at Great Bear Lake, Northwest 
Territories. 


Two workers on a sand boat were overcome 
by carbon-monoxide gas from a gasoline pump 
while pumping water from a hold of a ship, 
at Port Dalhousie, Ontario, on November 2. 





An explosion of oil in an oil company’s 
warehouse resulted in the loss of the lives of 


two workers, near Toronto, Ontario, on De- 
cember 12. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents—A sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
the first three quarters of 1933 has been com- 
piled which contains 24 fatalities, of which 3 
were in agriculture, 2 in fishing and trapping, 
3 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 2 in manufacturing, 2 in construction, 9 
in transportation and public utilties, 1 in trade, 
and 2 in service. Three of these fatalities 
occurred in January, 1 in March, 1 in April, 
1 in June, 4 in July, 3 in August and 11 in 
September. 


A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring during 1932 has been made. This 
includes 2 fatalities of which 1 was in trans- 
portation and public utilities and 1 in service. 
One of these accidents occurred in September 
and 1 in October. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1933 


‘BE accompanying tables issued by the 

Department of Immigration and Colo- 
nization show the nature and extent of im- 
migration into’ Canada during the calendar 
year 1933, with some comparative figures for 
1932. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS 








Percentages 
Calendar | of increase 
year 1933 |and decrease 





Calendar 
year 1932 


British— 
nelighie dese s Ges 2,101 be 04 Oe oe lee 
Miplaes Gere ot oe eo 350 278E |. ee luc dees 
Scotch hn. sf deck 800 OO Ua seb a cs wc. 
Welsh fey ae 76 SOB eaten comet 
Mokals. 404. ose B,Oak 2,304 *30-7 
United States......... 13,709 8,500 *38-0 
Northern European 
Races— 
iBelsianey. =e Pke. 40 26 
Danishenrersorccceee 49 46 
UEC, Se 80 25 
AAU BOvARES) «Vegeta, se eRe 32 45 
Mrenche se St 90 76 
German. ate . t5.8 562 389 
Lcelandic peseciser ass 105 Ree ees 
Norwegian.......... 54 29 
Owedish.:..:.: shee 34 13 
SNVISS ee dee eee 17 21 
Lotalsye oes 909 670 *26°3 
Other Races— 
PATA Fees See 7 Pde ca ey ie 
ATIMOEDIAN. 55 accshe 1 1 
Bohentian 2 Vk ete ere 
ulgariagy cues 28) 12 12 
hinede os comme s: 1 1 
Croatian ®. here we 93 102 
OZECh se wee a 69 52 
East Indian......... 61 35 
FESCHONIAN “18s soe. Maen Re eee 1 
reeks eae... 3 34 29 
ITE brOW.« . ernie. 313 420 
Ltalion Je Gt aaose 280 253 
Japaneses... 42... 119 106 
Jugo-Slav........... 48 65 
iIRettish 34.) the & 3 3 
Tiathvanion.......... 43 42 
ASV Aa cos oo. dere oes 311 484 
Maltese: sic cat ctaae es: Aa Or stata s Saete 
WOT yiiGN. 2 ene S| iBtisin.s' See ie 
INGorO Le, ene. 9 16 
POU sce. dente lee Deals Panarieinss Sater 
IOUS Divasy etercese tape ae 379 360 
Portuguese.......... 2 1 
Roumanian......... 31 27 
Russianit? . Seo. fF. 74 63 
Ruthenian........:. 438 378 
Derbian;, Mik.As soo 30 25 
BOMEIC ce ace ats 2538 400 
Spanisht ose. Leg 6 7 
Spanish American 1 4 
PUFA. fete. ae 20 13 
Rarkash sy Pac ..98| Wee cee 2 
eLOtals. 2, ase on 2,646 2,908 79-9 
20,591 14,382 *30-2 





Grand totals.... 





* decrease. Ty increase. 


The total number of immigrants entering 
the country during the year was 14,382, a 
decrease of 30:2 per cent from the total num- 
ber of 20,591 during 1932. British immigrants 
numbered 2,304 in 1933 as compared with 3,327 
the previous year, a decrease of 30°7 per cent. 
The number from the United States was down 
from 13,709 in 1932 to 8,500 in 1933, or a de- 
crease of 88 per cent. Northern European 
immigration was down from 909 in 1932 to 
670 in 1933. The number of other races was 
up from 2,646 in 1932 to 2,908 in 1933, or 9-9 
per cent greater. 


STATEMENT oF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, SHOWING SEX, Occu- 
PATION AND DESTINATION, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR, 1933 








Ce 
Via From 
a Ocean U.S.A Totals 
Ports 
Smx— 
Adultamalegis.). So esen 1,073 2,618 3,691 
Adulifemaless..2::..s50ee 2,664 3,085 5,749 
Children under eighteen... 2,145 2,797 4,942 
Wotalset is. ase... eee 5, 882 8,500 14,382 
OccUPATION— 
Farming Class— 
IN SGSE SVE ie ete See 315 705 1,020 
Hemaless, cr. fees eee 88 334 422 
Childrens) 2. sae 123 329 452 
Labouring Class— 
LOSS siete s cue teas cree 172 191 363 
Bemalosyiecina. jcaaes 22 48 70 
Childrent,3 ae, Saat 49 49 98 
Mechanics— 

Malet) (2423 eae 184 401 585 

HOM ales *eak « nieceacsicce, 66 141 207 

Childrens... tees 33 88 121 
Trading Class— 

Males, Bf St Fe. oe oka 181 636 817 

MUONUAIES 84 tote iaie slevecanae 81 287 368 

Childrens teen 38 174 212 
Mining Class— 

INMalesaer. tart. sqcnee 9 45 54 

Bemalesiceben cee is 9 16 

Childrenteery. eb at 4 3 rf 
Female Domestic Servants- 

18 years and over....... 386 131 517 

Under 18 years.......... 71 8 7 
Other Classes— 

Wal esac tis a. aoa wct ae 212 640 852 

emialeg ace. - cae se ok 2,014 2,125 4,149 

(Chal dren fey. cee weere aes 1,827 2,146 3,973 

DeEsTINATION— 

Nova Scouse. fae: 342 381 723 
New Brunswick........... 94 369 463 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 94 95 
Queb66 pice ieee ee ee 1,104 1,651 2 4DD 
Ontario nt Laat tae eee 2,403 3,807 6,210 
Manitebat cers arene 261 297 558 
Saskatchewane <n '<cass cies. <ie 380 347 727 
Alberta otro eee as 696 600 1,296 
British Columbia......... 597 933 1,530 
Yukon Territory.......... 2 20 22 
Northwest Terrttories..... al See ete ae 2 
Not crventee eee s... sae hate 1 uf 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THE CALENDAR 
- YEAR 1933, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE YEAR, 1932 


1932 
North- 
—— ern 
Brit- | From | Euro- | Other | Totals 
ish U.S.A.] pean races 

races 
Jantaryiecwes oe 142 725 59 141 1,067 
February........ 109 684 42 204 1,039 
Marche ae. vac... 270 $03 59 206 1,438 
Aprils eis. 386 | 1,274 112 287 2,059 
AVATARS ud hoe 510 | 1,834 86 288 2,718 
UNG ocean oe es 387 1,794 90 291 2,562 
July BE Le: 298 | 1,299 130 247 1,974 
AMOUSE MH Soils 270 | 1,33 92 244 1,944 
September....... 357 1,279 55 | 180 1,871 
Octoberio.+). ... 300 | 1,145 99 179 1723 
November...... 188 817 47 206 1,258 
December....... 110 617 38 173 938 
Totals.... 3,327 | 13,709 909 | 2,646} 20,591 

1933 
JANUALY Hasek. 2 96 513 10 81 700 
February........ 96 554 36 223 909 
Mareh. as aes sa 99 732 45 250 1,126 
AIG sk Pee tee 238 875 67 247 1,427 
Mays seein ec 251 956 61 206 | -1,474 
DUB E A. aot eames 260 871 57 236 1,424 
AN OLN nee Sas 212 860 60 238 1,370 
Alloust. . .adeie 264 681 56 246 1,247 
September....... 271 792 72 303 1,438 
October......... 237 715 107 331 1,390 
November...... 181 542 62 3ll 1,096 
December....... 99 409 ar 236 781 
Totals..... 2,304 | 8,500 670 | 2,908 | 14,382 
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STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1933, COMPARED WITH 
THE PREVIOUS YEAR 








RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Time Limit for Action for Damages Result- 
ing from Employer’s Negligence 


Action for damages resulting from her 
omployer’s negligence was brought by a 
female worker for alleged poisoning of her 
system contracted while in the employ of a 
firm of engravers and lithographers in Mani- 
toba in 1927 and 1928. In the course of her 
work she was required to use a material 
known as gold dust, which, she alleged, caused 
her to be affected with an incurable rash 
or eczema on her face, neck and arms, her 
health being seriously and permanently 
affected. The employer, she claimed, had 
failed to provide a proper place or proper 
materials or apparatus for the work, includ- 
ing rubber gloves to protect her hands, masks, 
milk as an antidote, etc. The defence set 
forth, among other matters, that the action, 
which was instituted more than two years 
after the negligence complained of, was barred 
by the Limitations Act (an Act of James I), 
and in the alternative by the Limitation of 
Actions Act (Statutes of Manitoba, 1931, 
chapter 30, sections 3 (i) d.). This special 


British | Naturalized 
Canadian} subjects | Canadians 
1932 born with with Totals 
citizens | Canadian | domicile 
domicile 
JaAnUAT ys. aye ces we 857 63 37 957 
KeDruar yee son. 753 56 53 862 
Marchieits, ner. 908 85 42 | 1,035 
Ait ea ty Ae Rr 1,388 91 59 | 1,538 
Weare cea een: 2,014 104 76 | 2,194 
Sunet Rae 1,806 83 55 | 1,944 
Juliviaee Hess cae 1,667 81 59 | 1,807 
AN CUSH came 1,494 Lief 40} 1,611 
September....... 1,298 40 40 | 1,378 
October: og. w55 1,148 47 46 | 1,236 
November....... 948 36 42 | 1,026 
December........ 2020) 46 61 | 2,632 
Totalstia. 16,801 809 610 |18, 220 
1933 

January cee ek 707 71 29 807 
February......... 610 44 14 668 
Marcives fates ie 720 37 ili 784 
Aprils, sec oe se 940 39 oo ROueL 
Mayet a eee ee 1,034 35 35 | 1,104 
Suine. Peers. 1,116 56 31 | 1,203 
Pulyaaa ee dete oo ate 1,059 40 51 | 1,150 
Auigust.U. .. 4622. 962 57 68 | 1,087 
September....... 766 37 67 870 
October.......... 517 14 35 566 
November....... 453 14 22 489 
December........ 446 13 11 470 
Totals:.... 9,330 457 422 110,209 

ground of defence, after hearing by His 


Honour Judge Adamson, was dismissed by 
him, but on appeal by the defendants the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal reversed that 
decision, and entered judgment that the right 
of action was barred, the appeal being 
allowed, with costs. 


Chief Justice Prendergast, in the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal, dealt with the provision of 
the Limitation of Actions Act. The word- 
ing of the section which enumerates the kind 
of actions falling under the provision (and 
therefore barred), was susceptible of two in- 
terpretations, according as the words “or 
other injury” were held to be strictly 
governed by the words which preceded 
(actions for trespass to the person, assault, 
battery, etc.), or on the other hand were held 
to mean that all other classes of injury as 
well as acts of violence were included. Judge 
Adamson held the former view, having found 
for the plaintiff on the ground that the act 
complained of was not one of violence, and 
that therefore an action in regard thereto was 
not barred. The Chief Justice, on the other 
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hand, pointed out that the actions subject 
to the Act were stated later in the section 
to include actions “whether arising from an 
unlawful act or from negligence,” and that 
therefore the present action was subject to 
the provision of the Act. 

In regard to the further contention of the 
plaintiff that the action was for breach of 
contract, as well as in tort, and that therefore 
it did not come under the section of the Act, 
His Lordship reached the conclusion that the 
present action was not also on contract, but 
wholly in tort, and that it fell under the said 
section of the Limitation of Actions Act. 

Justices Dennistoun, Trueman and Richards 
concurred with the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Robson, in a dissenting judg- 
ment, said in part: “The plaintiff’s cause 
of action here is plainly put upon the obliga- 
tions that arose in her favour from the con- 
tract of employment.” Referring to Judge 
Adamson’s opinion that the application of the 
act was lhmited to actions arising out of 
injuries wherein violence was a factor, His 
Lordship continued: “I would add by way 
of example that a failure of obligation to 
take care towards a servant cannot be put in 
the category of actions of negligence such as 
running-down cases. The term negligence 
does not strictly apply. It is a case of failure 
of duty. I agree with the learned Judge’s 
view and merely say that I think the exclusion 
of this case from clause (d) can be put on 
either ground. The rule of construction is 
that statutes of limitation are to be strictly 
construed and therefore the expression ‘ other 
injury to the person. . . arising. . . from 
negligence’ should be restricted to cases 
having the characteristic of those specifically 
enumerated in that they are wholly tortious. 
I think the appeal should be dismissed with 
costs in the cause to the plaintiff in any 
event.” 

Puls versus Bulman_ Brothers Limited 
(Manitoba) 1934 Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
1, page 203. 


Recipients of Unemployment Relief 
Ineligible for Civic Office 


Under the provisions of the Constitutional 
Questions Act (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 
1922, chapter 89) reference to the Alberta 
Supreme Court was made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to determine the quali- 
fications, as candidates for the offices of 
mayor and aldermen of the City of Calgary, 
of persons in receipt of relief under the con- 
ditions specified in the order of reference. 

Chief Justice Harvey, in giving judgment, 
said in part as follows:— 


“The world-wide unemployment situation, 
with the distress resulting or likely to result 
therefrom, is one known to all and of which 
the Courts will take judicial notice. This 
situation is being met in the City of Calgary 
by an arrangement between it and the Pro- 
vincial and Dominion Governments under 
which each bears one-third of the burden, 
the administration of the scheme being con- 
ducted by the city. 

“Before relief is granted an application in 
writing is made and in the application is the 
statement by the applicant that he is unable 
to pay for the relief. After investigation, if 
it is found that the applicant is deserving, 
he is given an order for supplies, etc., of a 
definite value. No further application is 
made but each month the applicant is 
required to make a declaration showing the 
continuance of his need and the orders are 
given as required. 

“By another arrangement between the 
three contributing parties a work scheme was 
established in 1931 which apparently con- 
tinues, under which ‘the recipients of relief 
are required to work off by creative work the 
amount or value of the relief granted at a 
fixed rate of 50 cents an hour,’ This require- 
ment of the performance of labour is not 
applied to certain recipients of relief in 
special circumstances, nor is it applied to any 
recipient until he has received relief to the 
extent of $30 or $40 in value. It is stated 
that recipients are expected to do the work 
required, if physically able, and if they do 
not, the amount of relief is decreased but 
not completely cut off. ... 


“Section 4, (1) of the Charter of the City 
of Calgary provides inter alia that, ‘Any per- 
si. a2. Hel having any unsettled or disputed 
account with or claim against the City...... 
or any person having by himself or through 
his partner any contract whatsoever or any 
interest in any contract with or for the City, 
either directly or indirectly, shall not be 
capable of being elected or serving as Mayor 
or Alderman of the said City,’ 


“It is urged that, on the facts stated, a 
contract can be implied between the city 
and the recipients of relief to do the neces- 
sary work to repay the amount advanced, 
but I think this argument fails, for, though 
it appears that they are expected to work, an 
expectation by one party is quite different 
from an agreement by another and there is 
nothing to show that the recipients received 
the relief with such knowledge of the city’s 
expectation as would justify the inference that 
they undertake and bind themselves to do 
the work. The fact also that all the city 
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does upon the failure or refusal to do the 
work after long continuance is only to reduce 
the amount of relief, seems to support that 
view. But the provision that a person is dis- 
qualified from becoming or being mayor or 
alderman if he has an unsettled account with 
or claim against the city seems to have an 
important bearing on the case. Both in this 
provision and in that respecting contracts the 
reason for disqualification is plainly seen to 
be in the fact that such a person may find his 
interest and duty in conflict if he should hold 
the office. Such being the case in other 
jurisdictions it has been held that the broad- 
est meaning should be given to the word 
‘contract’ in similar statutes for the purpose 
of giving effect to the evident purpose of the 
legislation. In Harrison’s Municipal Manual, 
5th ed., p. 63, it is stated that the object ‘is 
clearly to prevent all dealings on the part of 
the council with any of its members in their 
private capacity, or, in other words, to pre- 
vent a member of the council, who stands in 
the situation of a trustee for the public, from 
taking any share or benefit out of the trust 
fund, or in any contract in the making of 
which he, as one of the council, ought to 
exercise a superintendence’...... 

His Lordship cited various cases bearing 
upon the point at issue, and concluded as 
follows: 

“The applicant for relief is making a claim 
against the city, if not a legal one certainly 
a moral one, if not of right, certainly an 
appeal to its humanity and charity. It is 
clear that if he were in the position of con- 
sidering the merits of his application as an 
alderman he could not consider it apart from 
his own interest in it and he would be in a 
position in which his duty and interest came 
in conflict. It will be seen that it is not 
because he is a recipient of relief but because 
he is an applicant for relief that this situation 
would arise and it is quite apparent that at 
any time the question of revision of condi- 
tions and terms upon which relief may be 
granted may arise. As already stated the 
application is a continuing one and the claim 
under it is an unsettled one because 1t may 
be necessary to reconsider at any time the 
conditions upon which it may require to be 
dealt with. 

“For the foregoing reasons and under the 
principles to be applied it seems that an 
applicant for relief is one who has a claim 
against the city within the meaning of the 
section respecting qualification. It will be 
seen that since it is the outstanding appli- 
cation for relief which disqualifies rather than 
the receipt of such relief and that the ques- 
tion of repayment in work has no bearing, no 
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categorical answers can be made to the ques- 
tions submitted, but they are sufficiently 
answered in substance by what has been said.” 

Justices Clarke, Mitchell and Lunney con- 
curred with the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice McGillivray in the course of a 
dissenting judgment said :— 

“This city contributes one-third of the 
monies expended for relief within its bound- 
aries. It is therefore not difficult to under- 
stand the point of view of taxpayers who 
assert that those on relief should have no 
say as to the distribution of relief. On the 
other hand I experience no difficulty in under- 
standing the point of view of those who state 
that men or women, who, through no fault of 
their own, have suffered the pangs of hunger 
and the pain of cold, are able to speak with 
the authority born of personal experience as 
to what are the actual needs of those who are 
in destitute and necessitous circumstances and 
so should be heard at the council table at 
which decisions as to relief are made. I re- 
peat that it is easy to understand each of these 
points of view which I mention for the sole 
purpose of emphasizing at the outset that such 
considerations have no place in a Court of 
Law when the answers to the questions pro- 
pounded by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council, depend solely upon the interpreta- 
tion of one section of the statute known as 
the Charter of the City of Calgary. This 
Court is not concerned with the wisdom or 
lack of wisdom of those who enacted the 
Calgary City Charter. It is the simple duty of 
this Court to so interpret that Charter as 
to give effect to the intention of the Legis- 
3) 

After a discussion of various precedents His 
Lordship said in conclusion:—‘It may or may 
not be wise to have anyone on relief as 
mayor or member of the city council; I ex- 
press no opinion as to this; this is wholly a 
matter for the consideration of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly. I do not think 
that when this section was passed the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly could con- 
ceivably have had in mind moral claims aris- 
ing out of a depression, not then in existence 
and which could not have been forecast; at 
any rate the words employed are clear and in 
my opinion incapable of supporting any other 
view than that the word ‘claim’ is used in its 
ordinary and natural legal sense. If I am 
right in the views expressed, it follows that 
persons on relief are eligible as candidates 
for the offices of mayor or alderman. I would 
so hold and I would answer the questions re- 
ferred accordingly.” 

Reference to Alberta Supreme Court, 1934, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 1, page 55. 
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Master may not retain Wages earned when 
Servant breaks Engagement 


A maid servant, employed at a monthly 
salary of $15, left her position six days before 
the first month had expired. She claimed 
$11.50 as owing from her employer in respect 
to the portion of the month she worked. The 
employer refused payment on the ground that 
the plaintiff had left without notice or reason 
before the period of the contract had expired, 
and he submitted that she was not entitled 
to any wages. Chief District Magistrate Roy 
refused the claim on that ground, but on 
appeal the Superior Court at Quebec reversed 
that decision, holding that the master could 
not refuse to pay his domestic for the time 
she had actually worked under the pretext 
that she left without completing the period 
o* her engagement. “No law or principle,” 
the Court stated, “ authorizes the master—who 
does not even allege that he sustained any 
damage—to derive a pecuniary profit from 
the domestic’s leaving.” The defendant was 
ordered to pay arrears of wages, with interest 
and costs. 

Mlle. Gauvin vs. Richard and Richard (Que- 
bec), 1983, Rapports Judiciaires de Québec 
(Cour Supérieure), vol. 71, page 517. 


Public Interest and Private Undertakings in 
United States 


The United States Department of Labor 
recently published Bulletin No. 592 in the 
“Labour Laws” series, containing Decisions 
of Courts and Opinions affecting Labour, 1931 
and 1932. An important case outlined is one 
in which the United States Supreme Court, 
in March, 1932, declared unconstitutional a 
law passed by the State of Oklahoma to regu- 
late the retail ice business so as to limit com- 
petition and production and thereby prevent 
as far as possible irregularity of employment. 
The main question at issue was whether the 
business in question was so charged with a 
public interest as to justify the restriction 
placed by the Statute. The majority of the 
Court held the Statute to be an unwarranted 
interference with private business, and affirmed 
the decision of the lower court declaring the 
Statute invalid. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered a dissenting 
opinion in which he was joined by Mr. Justice 
Stone. So far as concerned the power to 
regulate, the minority opinion contended that 
there is no difference “between a business 


called private and one called a public utility 
or said to be affected with a public interest.” 
The source in every case was the police power. 
“Increasingly, doubt is expressed whether it 
is economically wise or morally right that 
men should be permitted to add to the pro- 
ducing facilities of an industry which is already 
suffering from over-capacity. In justification 
of that doubt men point to the excess capacity 
of our productive facilities resulting from their 
vast expansion without corresponding increase 
in the consumptive capacity of the people. 
They assert that through improved methods 
of manufacture, made possible by advances 
in science and invention and vast accumula- 
tion of capital, our industries had become 
capable of producing from 30 to 100 per cent 
more than was consumed even in days of 
vaunted prosperity; and that the present 
capacity will, for a long time, exceed the 
needs of business.” In the opinion of many 
economists, unless production and consump- 
tion are more nearly balanced, the evils of 
irregularity in employment cannot be over- 
come. While plans for proration and stabiliz- 
ation have been attempted, such as the La 
Follette proposal, the Swope plan, and the 
Davis-Kelly bill to regulate the soft-coal in- 
dustry, it is the opinion of thoughtful men, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis said, “that all projects 
for stabilization and proration must prove 
futile unless, in some way, the equivalent of 
the certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity 1s made a prerequisite to embarking new 
capital in an industry in which the capacity 
already exceeds the production schedules.” 
Mr. Justice Brandeis could not believe that 
“the framers of the fourteenth amendment, 
or the States which ratified it, intended to 
deprive us of the power to correct the evils 
of technological unemployment and _ excess 
productive capacity which have attended prog- 
ress in the useful arts.” There must be power, 
he said, “in the States and the nation to 
remould, through experimentation, our econ- 
omic practices and institutions to meet 
changing social and economic needs.” 





Early in 1934 the United States Supreme 
Court affirmed the constitutionality of the 
Minnesota Moratorium law, upholding the 
power of the State to defer mortgage fore- 
closures on the theory that right of private 
individuals to contract is subject to power 
of government for “use of reasonable means 
to safeguard the economic ‘structure upon 
which the good of all depends.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


LARGE increase was noted in industrial 

employment in Canada at the beginning 
of February, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,463 
firms, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees. The staffs of these firms on 
February 1 aggregated 846,943 persons, as 
compared with 820,998 on January 1. _ This 
increase of 25,945 workers or 3-1 per cent was 
the largest noted on February 1 in the years 
of the record, which commenced with 1921; 
it compares favourably with the declines 
recorded at the beginning of February in the 
preceding three years. The index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, rose from 88-6 on 
January 1 to 91:4 at the beginning of 
February, as compared with 77-0 at the same 
date in 1933. On February 1 in the previous 
twelve years it was as follows:—1932, 89-7; 
1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 
102°0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 91-8; 1925, 87-1; 
1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 1922, 79-9; 1921, 91-2. 
The returns are representative of employment 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1934, the 
percentage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local unions stood at 21-2 
contrasted with 21-0 per cent at the beginning 
of January, 1934, and with 25-5 per cent at 
the beginning of February, 1933. The per- 
centage was based on the reports compiled 
from 1,728 labour organizations, with a total 
of 149,630 members. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicated a 
decline in the volume of business transacted 
in January, 1934, when a comparison was 
made with the preceding month, but a gain 
over January a year ago, these comparisons 
being based on the average daily placements 
effected during the periods under review, the 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance being mainly responsible for the 
change in each case. Vacancies in January, 
1934, numbered 37,856, applications 68,442, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
36,215. 

761138—14 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, contrary to the usual move- 
ment in recent years at this season, was 
higher in February at $16.09 as compared 
with $15.95 for January. The increase was 
due to the higher cost of foods, chiefly meats, 
butter and potatoes, which more than offset a 
seasonal fall in the cost of eggs. Some com- 
parative figures for earlier dates are $15.41 
for June, 1933, which was the low point since 
1916; $15.61 for February, 1933; $22.12 for 
February, 1980; $21.87 for February, 1926; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.54 for 
February, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics continued to advance being up 
from -70-6 in January to 72-1 in February. 
Figures for certain earlier dates are 63-6 in 
February, 1933 (the low point); 93-9 in 
February, 1930; 102-2 in February, 1926; 
98-3 in February, 1922; 164-3 in May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 64:8 in February, 
1914. The advance in February this year as 
compared to the previous month was due 
mainly to higher prices for live stock, meats, 
butter, eggs, grains and certain milled 
products. 

The table on page 216 gives the latest 
statistics available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions. The index of the physical volume 
of business was slightly higher in January 
than in the previous month. Of the main 
factors in this index mineral production, con- 
struction, electric power output, carloadings 
and exports were higher after the necessary 
adjustments for seasonal variations, while 
manufacturing, trade employment and imports 
were lower. As compared with a year ago all 
these factors were substantially higher. The 
production of flour, newsprint, footwear, and 
automobiles in Jones was higher than in 
the previous month and also higher than 
in January, 1933. Statistics available for 
February show a continuation of the upward 
movement of wholesale prices while employ- 
ment also was at a higher level than in the 
previous month. Carloadings were higher 
both as compared with January and as 
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compared with one year ago. Sugar manufac- 
tured during the first two months of the 
present year was eleven per cent lower than 
for the corresponding period last year. 

The time loss due to strikes and lockouts 
during February, as well as the number of 
disputes and the number of workers involved, 
showed decreases from the figures for January. 
A large part of the time loss in February was 
due to a strike of loggers in Vancouver Island, 
B.C., whereas most of the time loss in January 
was due to two strikes of cloak and suit makers 
and dressmakers in Toronto. As compared with 
February, 1933, a considerable increase in the 
number of disputes appears, with an appreci- 
able increase in the number of workers in- 
volved but a reduction in time loss, strikes of 
cloak and suit makers in Toronto and Mont- 
real and strikes of copper miners at Anyox, 
B.C., and coal miners at River Hebert, N'S., 
causing considerable time loss a year ago. There 
were in existence during the month twenty-one 
disputes, involving 5,462 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 30,690 working days, as com- 
pared with twenty-three disputes in January, 
1934, involving 6,038 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 47,968 working days. In Feb- 
ruary, 19383, there were on record eight disputes, 
involving 4,521 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 54,730 working days. At the end of the 
month there were on record eight disputes, in- 
volving approximately 2,900 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected, but which had not been called 
off by the unions. 


Among the Legal Decisions 
Affecting Labour in this 
issue is the case in which 
the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada allowed an _ appeal 
from the judgment of the 
New Brunswick Supreme 
Court affirming a decision of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of New Brunswick provides in 
section 35, subsection (1): “An appeal shall 
lie to the Supreme Court, Appeal Division, 
from any final decision of the board upon any 
question as to its jurisdiction or upon any 
question of law, but such appeal can be taken 
only by permission of a judge of the Supreme 
Court, given upon a petition presented to him 
within fifteen days after the rendering of the 
decision, and upon such terms as said judge 
may determine.” 

In the present case the question at issue 
concerned the interpretation to be placed 
upon the expressions “mine rescue,” “ acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of their 
employment,” and the effect of an emergency 
as enlarging the scope of “employment.” 


Appeal from 
decision of 
Compensation 
Board in 

New Brunswick. 


The activities of the Na- 


Work of the tional Research Council 
National during the fiscal period 
Research 1932-33, are reviewed in its 
Council 16th annual report, submit- 


ted to the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The establishment of the National 
Research Laboratories at Ottawa was an event 
of unusual significance during this period. 
Notwithstanding the restrictions imposed by 
the condition of the national finances notable 
progress was made in a considerable number 
of investigations, many of these being directly 
in the industrial field. The major part of the 
work is now carried on in the Council’s own 
laboratories, but many investigations are car- 
ried on under associated committees, assisted 
researches and scholarships. During the year 
the association of private enterprise with the 
Council was extended, and financial contribu- 
tions to the support of the work of the Coun- 
cil were received from industries, including the 
laundry industry and the magnesian products 
industry, The report calls attention to the 
growing demand for the extension of the 
Council’s services, and a program of research 
is being planned, to be undertaken when the 
finances permit. Particulars are given of the 
work carried on in the various laboratory 
divisions—biology and agriculture, chemistry, 
physics and engineering, and research informa- 
tion, and of the activities of the Associate 
Committee. The Canadian Journal of Re- 
search, established by the Council in 1929 as 
a medium for the publication of the results of 
Canadian research, was noted widely in the 
scientific press of other countries during the 
year, 

The work of the Council is stated to be 
hampered to some extent by the problem of 
staff: “Without question, fifty additional in- 
vestigators could be put to work in the Coun- 
cils laboratories on investigations alréady 
undertaken, It has been one of the tragedies 
of the present depression that a method has 
not been found of meeting this need by the 
employment of the highly trained investi- 
gators whose services are now being lost to 
Canada, <A distressing feature of the year 
under review has been the number of those 
who have unsuccessfully sought employment 
under the auspices of the Council.” 


The Quebec Legislature, on 


Resolution of February 15, rejected a 


Quebec resolution proposed by Mr. 
Legislature on Guertin, of Hull, inviting 
Old Age the government to intro- 
Pensions duce, during the present 

session, legislation giving 


effect within the province to the federal Old 
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Age Pension system. As a substitute, the fol- 
lowing resolution, proposed by Hon. Mr. 
David, seconded by Hon. Mr. Mercier, was 
adopted by 53 to 9 votes:— 


“Whereas the majority report of the Que- 
bec Social Insurance Commission recommends 
that the province, whenever it is possible, ac- 
cept as a temporary and transitory measure, 
the putting into operation of the Federal Old 
Age Pension Act. This House, whereas it 
deems it inopportune to accept temporarily 
and in a transitory manner a_ legislation 
where perils, dangers and incertitudes are evi- 
dent; whereas the Government on account of 
its financial position deems it unwise to as- 
sume and to force the municipalities to as- 
sume the extraordinary expenditures which 
would follow the acceptance of the federal 
law concerning the Old Age Pension; whereas 
the Government to-day more than ever must 
see that its legislation be characterized by an 
increased foresight and prudence; whereas 
homes for the aged and hostels have been en- 
couraged through substantial subsidies of the 
Government and are developing so as to re- 
ceive old married couples and allow them to 
continue their life in common; express the 
wish that the Government continue its en- 
couragement by means of subsidies to homes 
for the aged and hostels and so acknowledge 
the services that have been rendered to the 
province by our charitable and religious insti- 
tutions.” 


The Quebec Legislature 
Enforcement of adopted the following mo- 
Lord’s Day Act tion on February 22:— 
in Quebec “That this House, where- 
as on March 28, 1931, this 
House passed the following resolution: 

“<That this House expresses the opinion 
that the continued and general violation of 
the Lord’s Day Act, besides causing overpro- 
duction, tends always to diminish respect for 
law and authority, civil as well as religious, 
and to favour the spread of Bolsheviki ideas; 
that this House thanks the Government for 
having adopted the request which was made 
to it to have the said law better observed, 
and for having appointed two inspectors. for 
that purpose; that, moreover, it considers 
that the Government should appoint as many 
qualified inspectors reasonably remunerated, 
as required to have this fundamental law re- 
spected, and that it respectfully requests the 
government to prosecute the transgressors 
with more severity than ever.’ 

“Whereas the Lord’s Day Act is not yet 
observed as it should be; whereas, to secure 
the desirable results it would be necessary to 
appoint a sufficient number of competent and 
reasonably remunerated inspectors; whereas, 
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good inspectors of industrial establishments 
would be able to look after the security of the 
employees in factories and could give the 
necessary attention to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day Act; 

“Respectfully invites the Government to 
appoint a sufficient number of competent and 
remuverated inspectors, to exercise proper 
supervision, to secure the protection of the 
employees in factories, as well as insure the 
observance of the Lord’s Day Act.” 


“The Future of Maternal 
Welfare in Canada” is the 
subject of a paper by Dr. 
Grant Fleming, of McGill 
University, Montreal, ap- 
pearing in the January 
issue of the National Health Review, the 
quarterly publication of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. Dr, Fleming 
discusses the extent of the provisions which 
are now made for medical care, and finds 
that while valuable educational work is car- 
ried on by the various Health Departments, 
there is a marked deficiency in medical aid 
of a more direct and practical character. He 
concludes with the following suggestions :— 
“ Although the responsibilities of the public 
health authority may be limited in the actual 
carrying out of the maternal hygiene program, 
it does appear that the public health author- 
ity should give leadership in devising a plan 
suitable for cities, towns and rural areas. There 
is need in Canada for the establishment of 
standard methods, baged on our own condi- 
tions, to serve as a guide for the establish- 
ment of sound and adequate public health 
programs and for a definition as to the re- 
sponsibilities of the various governments. 
Provincial health departments should have a 
program of maternal hygiene to offer for 
rural areas in particular, and might there not 
be a common plan for all provinces established 
in joint conference with other bodies directly 
interested, such as the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation and the Victorian Order of Nurses 
for Canada, under the leadership of the De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health? 
The future of maternal welfare in Canada 
depends upon our ability to devise a plan 
which will secure medical and nursing care 
for all mothers, under our present system of 
medical practice or under any new system.” 


The Speech from _ the 
Throne at the opening of 
the Saskatchewan Legisla- 
ture on February 15 re- 
ferred to the general diffi- 
culties of the time and con- 
tinued: “Our province, in 
addition, has had to face more than its fair 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1934 1933 1932 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 71,956,457 79,509,522 86,991,972 50,328,093 56,441,595 72,069, 839 
Imports, merchandise for 

consumption 2... iar. he. . $ 33,591, 884 32,391,424 35,367,553 23,514,114 24,441,133 28,961,212 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 37, 842,403 46,652,017 50,928, 856 26,397,528 31,561, 813 42,615, 796 
Customs duty collected........ $ 5,831,373 5,770,944 5,985, 802 5,149,538 4,723,482 5,918,903 
Bank debits to individual 

HOUOUNES Atilcosshec fe Tit Area a Ms wae haere eee 2,597,015, 425} 2,491,921,510}| 1,830, 276,963] 1,968,875.631] 2,084,605, 132 
Bank notes in circulation....... CP a So ey me 121,218,816] 132,058,957 121,140,822} 116,868,992} 127,074,824 
Bank deposits, savings......... Serle ce eee 1,350, 903,682) 1,356,916,826]] 1,397,063,161] 1,382,874,932] 1,377,520, 115 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.........cceee 878, 748, 673 898,159, 673 923,764,185] 945,740,389} 964,023,809 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Wominon'stockss 2:0 0, , ae 86-5 81-6 75-3 49-2 52-9 52-2 

Proferred-stocks )A 2c ..0eee eee 66-5 64-1 60-2 49-6 49-6 50-2 
(*) Index of interest rates........... 96-0 97-2 98-5 98-7 99-2 102-7 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MULLIN WEI ts oa Sho singh bbe ees 72-1 70:6 69-0 63 °6 63°9 64-0 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Obl esis Li Ler ae 16-09 15-95 15-83 15-61 15-89 16-01 
Business failurés, number. 0s: ..iadcleckalden tee ewlieseuensl. as. 159 214 216 196 
Uses Mires, UAOULEN. coon lee here eeeote oe 2,344,772 3,947,202 4,049,929 7,886,377 

(?) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 91-4 88-6 91-8 77-0 78-5 83-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 21-2 21-0 20-4 25-5 25-5 22-8 
LETSTEV yc 1 At eee ae Oe oe a LO, (aE RE Wri mage VEE Rey PPT 781 909 700 938 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

(rei t). sete Mey cars 162,553 156, 697 143, 472 132, 420 123,795 131,332 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 11,525,217 115562, 57 71M eere ieee 9, 455, 223 O7 28,080). oeeleee eens 
Operating expenses....... LBP | Nae salle > AN BN a aN Dr et 10,091,769 9, 753 , 823 10,008, 297 10,588, 958 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ S Al eraatet eoeite 8,970,335 9,912,738 7,096,887 7,675, 650 9,701,199 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Riis, eben dhs in ea eee, Tg eee Sees er ee 8,081,346 6,666,340 7,000,276 7,352, 288 7,390,450 
Steam railways, freight in : 
ton=milesse Os). 151. Hag be kts A ee Oe 2 1,536,844, 685]] 1,301,658,035] 1,387,532,381] 1,740,345, 489 
Building permite: %, cued ose ep bab ec 692,962 1,983, 292 907,906 1,185,961 1,569, 255 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 5, 635, 100 6, 702, 900 8, 207, 600 3,149,300 3,362,400 4,190,100 
Mineral Production— 

Bie Gron Bh Shee pee Y | tons 12,199 30,677 38,612 6,144 29,209 27,031 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 57,999 60, 787 49,557 12,374 40,766 30,755 

Hormosalloys.A0.4 «2. . «Ose tons 1,620 1,814 2,228 1,076 1,247 1,090 

Che) DR Ce oe ars SCR ee ey KOs] ears Sie ae heme 1,270,567 1, 299, 261 1,086, 405 1,023, 243 1,160,355 
Crude petroleum imports....... EM | lode a od 57,690, 000 64,970,000 37,560,000 35,090,000 32,810,000 
Rubberamportsse . esti ces: MD Sals at-bats. $ 3,854,000 3,972,000 2,632,000 2,663,000 2,109,000 
Cottomimports: 346-0. ..20 ee lll sys9| Pree ee ee aye 8,499,000 19, 803,000 6,026,000 8,765,000 13,819,000 
Wool, raw imports.............. NDS reef eS 2,076,000 1,877,000 819,000 919,000 1, 283 , 000 
Timber sealed in British Colum- 

TL Schl hag : RR RD | a0 Unis lee As rca RO ea 131,770,258} 128 ,.034,438 37,407,893 49,125,057 80, 490, 623 
Flour production............... bElseieeeete 2? 1,042,505 967, 284 844, 899 859,107 1,009,799 
(®) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 19,844,708 22,657,397 56, 968,394 20,347,000 27,303,000 61,345,000 
Footwear production........... WAITS Lee ore re 1,030, 667 944,816 1, 200, 276 921,898 978,064 
Output of central electric stations 

daily. average, of . wocdaes. Aceves 5 eee Merk rey: 55,760, 000 55,093, 000 46,414,000 45,053,000 46, 231,000 
Sales of insurance............... Pe ce le ee ee 27,726,000 87,028,000 26,089,000 29,171,000 33, 249,000 
Newsprint! ait, con iene: Tons | RABAT. 2 188,370 175,300 125,610 140,540 138, 680 
Automobiles, passenger.....:...0.0).seeeesdecess- 4,946 2171 8,025 2,921 1,561 
Index of Physical Volume of 

bisiness, J. 2ideieu.cel ak See. eh 86-8 86-2 67-0 68-1 72:6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 6.6.5 occ cca cons ntl< Sec 84-5 85-1 60-9 62-2 67-7 

Miperal-production. 4.71623. Sele. 120-6 118-2 103-1 91-8 90-5 

Manufdeturing . ns.i! asc. .Lectadese. dt 2018 80-7 88-6 58:7 62-2 70-2 

CES EOTIOR. iss ca a, eee MER 47-4 t 36-4 21-7 29-6 19-3 

Elgetrit power 24030.) VE Re Re 162-9 ~ 156-5 136-1 131-6 131-5 
DigaRIB UHION, 0:,.«fyore,..d ee Lene meetsewel «a: 93-2 89-3 83-8 84-3 86-1 

Sede CUAPIOVMONL. «0. vo ate Mtge as kes 113-8 115-9 110-9 111-5 113-4 

Carloadings : # 4°75) WO Ba Bers 73-6 60-4 57-9 56-1 58-4 

Lraporttecns wr ace. cates oc tO PEAR Mie, iiss. 62-8 67-8 50-8 52-4 59-8 

EOPGEs Ss eats Ree, ee 75-4 53-5 49-6 56-6 47-5 

ee i ee ea 


() Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(°) Figures for four weeks ending February 24 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 


(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending 


and January 28, 1933, and December 31, 1932. 








(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


February 24 and January 27, 1934; December 30, February 25 
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share of adversity owing to another disastrous 
crop failure covering a large area and affecting 
nearly 40,000 of our farmers and arising from 
drought along with serious inroads of insect 
pests, with the result that to-day approxi- 
mately 180,000 men, women and children on 
our farms have been and are being provided 
with assistance by my Government acting 
through the Provincial Relief Commission. In 
order to meet this situation, my Government 
considered it advisable to retain the services 
of this Commission which was set up in the 
fall of 1931 and which has functioned con- 
tinuously since that time. 


“During the past year a considerable num- 
ber of new settlers have been assisted in be- 
coming established on land in the northern 
part of our Province and this policy will be 
continued during the present year. Some 4,000 
settlers with their families have gone into our 
great north land during the past four years, 
thereby increasing the population of that sec- 
tion of the Province by at least 20,000. Be- 
lieving that there are many occupied farm 
lands in the Province which are not capable 
of yielding a reasonable return to farmers, and 
that lands which should be used only for range 
purposes have been turned into farms during 
wet years, with the result that during dry years 
numerous farm families have been struggling 


against hopeless obstacles, my Government: 


proposes to continue its program of investiga- 
tion in order to ascertain the possibilities of 
land in the different areas of the Province, for 
crop, pasture or forest purposes, with a view 
to directing the expansion of agriculture in 
those areas best suited for farming purposes 
and encouraging the abandonment of econ- 
omically unproductive lands, to the end that 
agriculture may be established on a sounder 
economic basis.” It was intimated that 
“operations in the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways will be undertaken during 
the coming season in order to provide employ- 
ment for many of our farmers and others in 
need of assistance.” 


Reference was made in the Speech to the 
efforts made by the Government to develop 
the growth of fruit in the province, and to a 
definite forestry policy, to be spread over a 
sixty to seventy-five year period, which is to 
be studied by a permanent Forestry Commis- 
sion. The government, moreover, plans a sur- 
vey of natural water basins and depressions 
on rivers and water courses in the drought 
areas, and will submit, as part of a national 
public works program during the current year, 
the construction of dams where possible. 
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A new International Code 
of Signals, compiled in seven 
languages (English, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese, 
Norwegian and Spanish) 
and covering both radio and 
visual signalling, came into force for ships of 
all nationalities on January 1,1934. This Code, 
superseding one which has been in use for 
over thirty years and was devoted to flag 
signals only, is the work of an international 
committee set up in 1928 under the auspices 
of the British Government, in pursuance of 
recommendations of the International Radio- 
Telegraph Conference held in Washington in 
1927. 

A novel and important feature of the Code 
is that it contains a special medical section 
embodying a complete case-stating system for 
medical consultations at sea by radio signal- 
ling in cases of illness or injury on board ship, 
especially ships not carrying a ship’s doctor, 
which constitute the great majority of the mer- 
chant vessels of the world. This section is de- 
signed to overcome the difficulties which have 
not infrequently been experienced in the past 
when, in a case of serious illness or injury 
occurring at sea in his ship, the master has 
sought advice by wireless from any ship with- 
in range carrying a doctor—difficulties due to 
the master’s not being aware of the precise 
details required by the doctor to enable him 
to form a correct diagnosis and to give the 
proper advice, and to complications caused by 
language differences between ships of different 
nationality. 


Medical aid 
for sailors 
in merchant 
service 


The events leading to the 
placing of the milk busi- 
ness at Winnipeg under 
the control of the Public 
Utilities Board are out- 
lined by Mr. Peter MacDonald in an article 
in the March issue of the Country Guide 
(formerly the Grain Growers’ Guide). The 
Manitoba Legislature, in May, 1932, amended 
the Public Utilities Act by giving the Board 
authority to intervene in the event of an 
emergency arising in the milk market. This 
action was taken in consequence of the 
disturbed condition of the industry following 
the sudden fall in the price of milk. “In 
1929,” Mr. MacDonald states, “producers were 
getting $2.45 per hundred pounds for milk. 
The price dropped first to $2.15, then slipped 
down successively to $1.80, $1.40, $1.20, on 
down to an even dollar, finally bogging down 
to a low of 938 cents. Part of this was no 
doubt inevitable. As the urban payroll 
shrank, milk prices were sure to skid some, 
but a new and violently disturbing factor 


Milk as a public 
utility at 
Winnipeg 
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entered intc the retail milk business. One 
of the large store chains announced its inten- 
tion of selling milk a cent a quart cheaper 
than anyone else, and immediately the battle 
was joined. It was purely a price war between 
distributors, yet the producers paid the 
Sots s% 3 

“Finally on September 12, 1932, a date 
that may become historic in the history of 
agricultural marketing, the board took the 
plunge. Milk for the first time, took its 
place with gas, electricity, and transportation 
as a public utility. The board posted its 
retail and wholesale prices below which it 
might not be sold. The price set for pay- 
ment to farmers was $1.55 a hundred pounds. 
The wagon distributors were allowed 10 cents. 
Milk over the counter was to be sold for not 
less than eight cents. . . . The measures of 
regulation ordained that the distributors 
should keep a scrupulous record of all milk 
bought and sold in every price classification. 
Quotas were set for every producer. Virtually 
Winnipeg’s supply of milk was handed over 
as a monopoly ito those farmers then engaged 
in the business, the conditions imposed on 
that monopoly, as with every other public 
utility, being strict supervision of price.” 

“Winnipeg’s experiment,” the writer states, 
“has attracted attention far and wide. At 
least two other Canadian cities have already 
copied it. The Province of Quebec is inter- 
ested and a continuous flow of inquiries 
comes from the States. The administrators 
in Winnipeg speak with considerable reserve 
as to what may be accomplished elsewhere. 
They point out that their success may per- 
haps be due to the isolation of Winnipeg in 
respect to fluid milk. . . . In a whole milk 
sense the Red River Valley of Manitoba is 
an island. If it can work out an equation 
between home supplies and consumption its 
dairymen can conduct their business in reason- 
able security, for there is small danger of an 
inrush of supplies from other sources.” 


The Report of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and 
Colonization for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1933, 
contains the following state- 
ment on, relief land settlement during that 
period : 

“In the course of settlement activities, it 
was the experience of the department, the 
provinces and the railways that there were 
many families in urban centres with previous 
farm experience but absolutely without per- 
sonal funds, desirous of settling on land where 
they would have an opportunity of self- 
dependence. Having regard to this situation 
the federal Government early in May, 1932, 
offered to all provinces the Relief Settlement 


Relief 
Settlement 


Plan, 1932-3 


Plan whereby public monies that would other- 
wise be spent in the form of direct relief to 
maintain families in comparative idleness in 
urban centres would be applied to assist select- 
ed families to settle on land where they could 
contribute to their own maintenance and 
eventually become self-supporting. 

“ Agreements have been entered into with 
all provinces with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island providing for a Dominion non- 
recoverable expenditure of one-third of an 
amount not to exceed $600 per family for the 
purpose of providing modest equipment and 
subsistence for a two year period. . 

“Relief land settlement is essentially sub- 
sistence farming. It is primarily an unemploy- 
rent relief measure—not a colonization scheme 
—but it is anticipated the plan will be so ad- 
ministered by the respective provinces that a 
reasonable measure, of permanent settlement 
will result. Under the terms of the agreement 
the province is responsible for the admi- 
nistration of relief settlement, including select- 
ion of families and suitable lands and the 
settlement of families thereon. 

“ Advisory Committees have been appointed 
in all provinces participating in relief settle- 
ment, the members of the committee including 
a colonization representative of the depart- 
ment and a representative of the Colonization 
Department of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National Railways. During the past 
year, 1,563 families with 6,951 dependants and 
representing 25 nationalities were settled in the 
following provinces; Alberta, 51; Saskat- 
chewan, 395; Manitoba, 207; Ontario, 210; 
Quebec, 523; and Nova Scotia, 177. Lands 
used for settlement are mainly of two classes 
—Provincial Crown lands and privately owned 
farms that may be acquired with no down 
payment and on long terms. 

“ Agreements between the Dominion and 
provinces are effective until March 31, 1934, 
and settlement is proceeding in the following 
seven provinces: British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and 
Nova Scotia.” 





The month of February, with 3,930 acci- 
dents, shows the largest number of accidents 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board during any month since Feb- 
ruary of 1932, when there were 4,023 accidents. 
This compares with 3,807 accidents during 
January, and 2,733 during February, of 1933. 
The fatal cases reported during February 
numbered 17, as against 16 in January. The 
benefits awarded amounted to $244,140.11, 
$186,772.32 of this being for compensation and 
$57,367.79 for medical aid. The benefits 
awarded during January amounted to $346,- 
370.01, and during February a year ago, $295,- 
rhea 
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A memorandum dealing 
with the conditions of 
industrial home work in 
New York State was sub- 
mitted to the legislature 
recently by the Industrial 
Commissioner, Elmer F. Andrews, in support 
of an Industrial Home Work Bill now under 
consideration. The proposed law would pro- 
vide (1) licensing of all homework manu- 
facturers and contractors upon payment of 
fees to be used in defraying the expense of 
enforcing the law; (2) licensing without 
charge of places where homework is done; 
(3) Issuance without charge of certificates to 
all homeworkers. Under the terms of the bill, 
the regulation of sanitary conditions in places 
where homework is carried on would be in 
the hands of the local health authorities. 
The State Labour Department would be 
charged with safeguarding minimum wage and 
child labour standards, as required by the 
Labour Law. 


Conditions of 
industrial home 
work in 


New York State 


The Industrial Commissioner said: “Passage 
of the bill is a necessary first step in the 
enforcement of the Minimum Fair Wage Law 
for the protection of more than 30,000 women 
and children employed in industrial home- 
work in the State. Their weekly earnings, 
which averaged $6.19 in the prosperous year 
of 1928, have been cut to as little as 25 
cents a day for 14 hours work. Skilled 
embroidery workers are working long hours 
+o earn from 50 to 75 cents a day. Under 
existing law, the Department of Labour has 
control over industrial homework only when 
it is performed in dwellings housing three or 
more families. Most of this work is now 
done in one and two family houses, many of 
which are in small towns and villages. Terms 
are dictated by the employer, often by mail, 
without any sort of regulation as to pay, 
hours or working conditions. 


“Industrial. homework will be either 
abolished or humanized by the payment of 
decent wages in the near future. In addition 
to its shameful exploitation of isolated and 
unorganized women and child workers at 
coolie wages, it constitutes a direct menace 
to the wages of factory workers, to industries 
operating in factories, to those homework 
manufacturers and contractors who pay fair 
wages, and to the industrial equilibrium of 
the State. Homeworkers employed by con- 
tractors paying decent wages are threatened 
by the helpless cut-throat competition of 
other workers, who, in many instances, are 
forced to apply for relief money to make up 
the difference between their pitiful earnings 
and the bare cost of food and shelter.” 
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Increases in industrial acci- 


Industrial dents reported to the On- 
accidents and tario Workmen’s Compensa- 
physical tion Board in January as 
condition of compared with the same 
workers month in 1933, are to be 


attributed mainly to in- 
creases in the number of workers in employ- 
ment. While this is true, however, a recent 
bulletin of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association calls attention to a contributory 
cause of accidents under present conditions: 
“Tt is a fair statement that men now return- 
ing to industry have lost some of their former 
skill, that in many instances they are below 
par physically, and that industrial executives 
must recognize this condition and pay for it 
in one of two ways—either by permitting a 
certain slowness to exist while men are re- 
habilitated, or by paying an excessive acci- 
dent cost.” 

The same bulletin points out that a large 
proportion of compensation claims arise from 
a limited number of plants which are de- 
ficient in safety provisions and therefore throw 
an unfair assessment burden on plants with a 
good record. To remedy this unsatisfactory 
situation a field force of the organization is 
now engaged in a survey of industry in the 
province, special attention being directed to 
the following points:— 

(1) Every employer under compensation 
should have First Aid as required by Regula- 
tion 88 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and should provide First Aid service during 
all employment hours. There should be an 
enforced rule requiring the reporting of all in- 
juries, including minor, for First Aid. There 
should be a proper record of First Aid treat- 
ments. Where injuries are sufficiently serious 
to warrant medical attention the employer 
should make certain that he is securing the 
services of a reliable physician, preferably one 
with surgical training. There should be follow- 
up of all accident cases to make certain that 
the injured worker is receiving proper medical 
attention, if any, and that he is returned to 
work as soon as fit. 

(2) All mechanical 
guarded. 

(3) Superintendents and foremen should 
exercise close supervision of work methods to 
insure safe practices. 

4. Managers should know something of the 
accident experience, including accident fre- 
quency, compensation assessments, and awards 
for compensation and medical aid. 

Statistics of industrial accidents in Canada 
in 1933 are given in this issue. 


should be 
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Referring to the unfriendly 
Governments attitude which, it is claimed, 
and co-operation has been taken by various 
in Canada European governments to- 

wards the co-operative 
movement, the Canadian Co-operator, Febru- 
ary, 1934, pays tribute to the recognition that 
has been accorded to the movement by the 
various governments in Canada, as follows:— 

“The Federal Parliament has given statu- 
tory recognition of the fact that the net 
revenues of co-operative societies in trading 
relations with their members are not profits 
or taxable income, but savings made on their 
behalf, Consumers’ and producers’ societies 
composed of farmers and fishermen doing 
business with non-members not in excess of 
twenty per cent of that done with members 
are exempt from income. taxation, There 
seems no logical reason why the statutory 
exemption should not be applied to co-opera- 
tive societies of working men and of people 
following other occupations than those above 
mentioned, This, no doubt, will be corrected 
in due course, 

“Some provincial governments have gone 
further. They have provided facilities for 
the encouragement of co-operative practice. 
Credit therefor is not confined to any one 
political party, For many years under both 
Liberal and Conservative governments, the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, 
through its Co-operation and Markets Branch, 
has spent large sums annually in the encour- 
agement and assistance of co-operative socie- 
ties, and people interested in co-operative or- 
ganization. The Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada has long maintained close co-operation 
with the branch, and is much indebted to its 
officers for their cordial and helpful assistance 
at all times, 


“Under the Farmers’ Government in Mani- 
toba the Registrar of Co-operative Associa- 
tions, who is also secretary of the Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Board, has, for some years, 
given co-operators sympathetic and much- 
appreciated aid, and has co-operated with the 
Union in that province, In Alberta the Farm- 
ers’ Government has an Adviser of Co-opera- 
tive Activities, and in Quebec the Department 
of Agriculture, under a Liberal Government, 
has an Inspector of Co-operatives. Even in 
industrial Ontario, under a Conservative 
Government, a Co-operative and Markets 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
was maintained for many years, although its 
activities are now included in the work of the 
Crops, Co-operation and Markets Branch.” 
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The Statistical Annual of 
Quebec for 1933, recently 
published, gives the follow- 
ing account of agricultural 
co-operative societies in the 


Agricultural 
Co-operation 
in Quebec 


province :— 

Legislation on agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties dates from 1908. It was amended on 
several occasions, but the most important 
changes were made in 1930. The societies are 
composed of at least 25 members called “ pro- 
ducer shareholders”; each member must sub- 
scribe a minimum of five or ten shares of a 
value of $10, and he enters into a contract, 
for a period of at least three years, \to sell or 
buy certain named products through the 
medium of the society, Ordinary shares of 
co-operative societies return no _ dividend. 
The surplus, less deduction made for reserves, 
is distributed among the member sharehold- 
ers in proportion to the extent of their busi- 
ness with the society. The co-operatives may 
also have as “affiliated”? members producers 
who pay an annual contribution of $2. The 
duties and privileges of affiliated members 
are determined by the directors; they have 
not the right of voting at general meetings. 

In 1932, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceived reports from 185 such societies, includ- 
ing a provincial federation for the purchase 
and sale of all agricultural products, five 
provincial and thirty district societies with 
varied activities, the remainder being local 
and for special purposes, The total sales 
effected by the co-operatives in 1932 was 
$7,093,305, those of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion being over $8,850,000. The provincial 
government makes. societies complying with 
certain conditions a grant of 14 per cent of 
their sales, In 1932, sixty-five co-operatives 
benefited by this grant, the central society 
receiving 1 per cent of its total sales. The 
number of members of co-operative societies 
in the province advanced steadily from 14,558 
in 1929 to 19,492 in 1932, 





The Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance, the 
Saskatchewan Educational Association, and 
the Saskatchewan Rural Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, professional organizations of education- 
ists in Saskatchewan, now form one body, 
known as The Saskatchewan Teacher’s Fede- 
ration. 

The Alberta School Trustees Association, at 
a convention held at Calgary in February, 
adopted a resolution asking the provincial 
government to establish a minimum salary 
for school teachers of $600 a year. At present 
the minimum is $840, but Boards of School 
Trustees may, with the permission of the De- 
partment of Education, pay less than that 
amount. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ya BOARD of Conciliation and Investigation 

was established by the Honourable W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Labour, on February 16, 
1934, to deal with a dispute between the Can- 
adian National Telegraphs and certain of its 
commercial telegraphers in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. Two groups of employees are con- 
cerned in the dispute, one group comprising a 
number of telegraphers commonly known 
as “the North Sydney Group of oper- 
ators”, and the other group comprising 
members of the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of North America. When the Canadian 
National Telegraphs acquired the property of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company in the 
Maritime Provinces in July, 1929, certain cable 
operators employed by the Western Union 
Cable Company at North Sydney in con- 
nection with land line commercial telegraph 


activities, were absorbed into the land line 
service of the Canadian National Telegraphs, 
and the present dispute relates to the matter 
of wages and seniority rights of this “ North 
Sydney Group.” 

The Board was established by the Minister 
under Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, on his own motion and with- 
out formal application. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows: His Honour Judge R. H. 
Murray, of Halifax, NS.,Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members; 
Mr, Hector McInnes, K.C., of Halifax, 
nominated by the company; and Mr. C. W. 
Lunn, of Truro, N.S., appointed by the Min- 
ister without recommendation, the two groups 
of employees having failed to agree upon a 
nominee. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1934. 


“THE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for February, 1934, as compared with-the pre- 
vious months and the same month a year ago. 








Number of} Time loss 








Date Num ber employees | in working 
of disputes involved days 
*Feb., 1934. | 21 5, 463 30, 690 
Jan. 019342 . 23 6,038 47, 968 
Feb., 1933 8 4,521 54, 730 





* Preliminary figures 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lJockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
February, as well as the number of workers 
involved and the time loss incurred, showed 
decreases from the figures for January. <A 


large part of the time loss in February was 
due toastrike of loggers in Vancouver Island, 
B.C., whereas most of the time loss in Jan- 
uary was due to two strikes of cloak and suit 
makers and dressmakers in Toronto, Ont. As 
compared with February, 1933, a considerable 
increase in the number of disputes appears, 
with an appreciable increase in the number 
of workers involved, but a reduction in time 
loss, strikes involving cloak and suit makers 
in Toronto and Montreal, copper miners at 
Anyox, B.C., and coal miners at River He- 
bert, N.S., causing considerable time loss a 
year ago. 

Nine disputes, involving approximately 
1,257 workers, were carried over from January, 
but one of these, involving broom factory 
workers in Vancouver, B.C., commencing Jan- 
uary 27, 1934, was not reported in time for 
inclusion in the February issue of the Lasour 
GaAzeTTtE. Twelve disputes commenced during 
February. Of these twenty-one disputes, 
thirteen terminated during the month, seven 
in favour of the workers involved, two in 
favour of the employer concerned, and com- 
promise settlements were reached in four 
cases. At the end of February, therefore, 
there were eight disputes in progress recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely: loggers, etc., 
Campbell River, B.C.; boys’ clothing fac- 
tory workers, Toronto, Ont.; knitting factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.; shingle weavers, 
Port Moody, B.C.; broom and brush factory 
workers, Vancouver, B.C.; coal miners, Stel- 
larton, N.S.; shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
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Ont., and furniture factory workers, Kitchener, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 
15, 1932, one employer; and compositors, 
Winnipeg, Man., March 18, 1933, one em- 
ployer. 

Particulars have been received recently as 
to a strike of millinery workers in one estab- 
lishment in Toronto, referred to in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Lasour GAZETTE as occurring 
in January, The strike involved fourteen em- 
ployees from January 8 to January 28, the 
employer agreeing to recognize an agreement 
between the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union and the previous: 
proprietor. 

A minor dispute involved twenty-two taxi 
drivers employed by one firm in Vancouver 
for two hours on February 4. The men were 
paid one-third of the receipts with a minimum 
of $7.00 per week and demanded a minimum 
of $10.00 per week, which was conceded. 

A minor dispute involved four employees 
of a scrap metal and waste paper dealer at 
Windsor, Ont., for one day on February 6, 
demanding an increase in wages from 15 cents 
per hour to 35 cents. The employer agreed to! 
imcrease the rate to 25 cents, which was ac- 
cepted. The union reported that other work- 
ers in the establishment also received increases 
in wages but the employer stated that these 
were not involved in the dispute. 

A minor strike involving four employees in 
one restaurant in Toronto for one-half day on 
February 17 resulted in wage increases of two 
dollars per week and an agreement with the 
Food Workers Industrial Union, similar to 
that summarized in Lasour Gazette for Feb- 
ruary on page 194, following a strike involving 
several restaurants, 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Loccers, VANCOUVER IstAND, B.C.—The strike 
of loggers and other lumber camp workers 
employed by one firm with 400 employees in 
the Campbell River district on Vancouver 
Jsland on January 27, spread during February 
to other parts of the island involving numbers 
reported as from 1,200 to 1,300 by February 
22. In one camp involved on the latter date 
it was reported that the strike was settled with- 
in a few days on the basis of wage increases 
of twenty per cent. In certain other camps 
wage increases of ten per cent, stated to be 
the third such increase in the past year, were 
given without cessation of work. The strike 
was called by the Lumber Workers’ Industrial 
Union demanding a wage scale ranging from 
$3.20 per day to $6.50 for lumber workers, 
shop and transportation employees, and $2.00 
to $3.50 per day for camp workers, the latter 
with board, etc.; also time and one-half 
rates for overtime, the abolition of Sunday 
work except in emergencies at double time 
rates, recognition of camp committees, the 
abolition of black lists and discrimination, re- 
instatement of all men discharged or laid off 
and commissaries to be supplied at cost, in- 
cluding freight charges. The minimum rates 
previously paid in the various camps for lum- 
ber workers were from $2.20 per day to $2.65 
per day while the top rates were from $6 
to $6.20. The Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia interviewed the represent- 
atives of the employers and employees, and 
toward the end of February placed before both 
parties proposals for a wage scale ranging from 
$2.75 per day to $6.50 for lumber workers; no 
discrimination against men returning who had 
been employed before operations ceased; no 
Sunday work except for extreme emergency; 
no control by operators over purchasing of 
commissary by employees; arrangements to be 
made between employers and employees to 
settle difficulties arising. The employers agreed 
to these terms but the strikers’ representatives 
insisted on compliance with their demands. At 
the end of the month, therefore, no settlement 
had been reached. 


Coat Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S.—Coal 
miners in one colliery were involved in a 
cessation of work on January 31, demanding 
that the wages of certain piece workers on 
longwall mining should be made up to $3.05 
per day for those days when earnings were 
low. This was granted and arrangements were 
made for the adjustment of the piece rates 
and the working conditions. Work was re- 
sumed on February 2. 


SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, Onr.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on January 238, 1934, demanding union recog- 
nition, a fifteen per cent increase in wages 
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and the reinstatement of a discharged worker. paid and the legal scale, the money to be 
On February 7, work was resumed under a_ distributed to workers entitled to it. 

signed agreement with the Shoe and Leather Sumer Facrory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Workers’ Industrial Union providing for an The employees involved in this dispute affect- 
increase in wages of approximately eight per ing one establishment, who had ceased work on 
cent, closed union shop, and the reinstatement January 23 demanding a fifteen per cent wage 
of the discharged worker, also provision for  jncrease, resumed work of February 8, Hae 


a further increase in wages for the next sea- jing secured a ten per cent increase in wages 
reas 2 
son. as a result of negotiations. 
Boys’ CLorHina Factory Workers, Toronto, Furniture Factory Workers, MontRreat, 


Onr—At the end of February no termination P.Q—Twelve employees in one establishment 
had been reported in this dispute, which com- ceased work on January 23 demanding an 
menced on November 3, 1933, to secure an hourly rate of 40 cents instead of piece rates, 
imerease in wages and _ recognition of the and recognition of a shop committee. The 
union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of employer is reported to have replaced the 
America. On February 9 the employer in- strikers during February and the dispute is, 
volved pleaded guilty to breach of the Min- therefore, reported as lapsed. 

imum Wage Act, as the result of action taken Broom AND BrusH Facrory WorkErRS, VAN- 
by the Minimum Wage Board on complaints couver, B:C—As stated elsewhere in this ar- 
of the striking employees. A fine was imposed ticle, information as to this dispute, which 
and the firm was also ordered to turn over commenced on January 27, was received in 
to the Board the difference between the wages the Department too late for inclusion in the 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1934* 








Number Time 


Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality employees| working Remarks 
involved days 


et Se ee ee ra 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1934. 


Loageinc— 
Loggers, etc., Campbell River, 
Lot Ose ee ea: a eee 1,300 20,000 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; unterminated 
Mintnc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, nr aaa Mines, 

ier ee 600 600 |Commenced Jan. 31, 1934; for revision of piece 
rates with a minimum per day; terminated Feb. 
1, 1934; in favour of workers. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe ie mudchgge Toronto, ; 

Ont. STREP IN ae ay 312 Commenced Jan. 22, 1934; for union recognition, 
increase In wages and reinstatement of worker: 
terminated Feb. 7, 1934; in favour of workers. 

Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Boys’ clothing CO ER GS work- 

ers, Toronto, Ont.. aerate 128 3,000 |Commencing Nov. 3, 1933; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; unterminated. 

Shirt factory workers, Toronto, 

Cnt, Meee, Kole FOS ET. 10 60 [Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; for increase in wages; 

terminated Feb. 7, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Knitting factory workers, Win- 

GE Mal CS RN = NR mam 27 548 |Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; against discharge of 

workers; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 
Shingle weavers, Port Moody, 

eT be mech herny.cox: -eak ons ae 20 360 [Commenced Jan. 2, 1934; against lower wages; 

unterminated. 
Furniture factory workers, 

MonitrealeRuGs:..ikwaa. «5% 12 144 |Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; for increase in wages and 
recognition of union; lapsed by Feb. 15, 1934; in 
favour of employer. 

Miscellaneous— 
Broom and Brush factory 

workers, Vancouver, B.C. 8 192 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 
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Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality employees| working Remarks 

involved days 


i ae a i 


‘(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during February, 1934. 


Minina, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S..... 750 750 |\Commenced Feb. 2, 1934; against suspension of 
worker; terminated Feb. 3, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 

Coal miners (steam shovel oper- 

ators, etc.) Coal Valley Alta.|.. 65 130 |Commenced Feb. 16, 1934; for renewal of union 
agreement; terminated Feb. 17, 1934; com- 
promise. 

Coal miners, Stellarton,N.S..... 1,300 650 [Commenced Feb. 28, 1934; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 

MANUFACTURING— ) 


Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers,Toronto, 
Ont. Vite hh. shen ask. ae. 100 50 500 |Commenced Feb. 9, 1934; for increase in wages and 
union agreement; terminated Feb. 20, 1934; in 
favour of workers. 


CI co tect cnc eae as 10 20 [Commenced Feb. 27, 1934; for increase in wages and 
improved working conditions; unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloakmakers), 

Winnines, | Wane ges cori 2 60 180 |Commenced Feb. 8, 1934; against discharge of work- 
ers and for recognition of union shop committee; 
terminated Feb. 10, 1934; in favour of workers. 

Textile factory workers, 

(cotton), Trenton, Ont....... 23 69 |Commenced Feb. 21, 1934; against piece work 
system and for reduction in hours; terminated 
Feb. 28, 1934; compromise. 

Textile factory workers, (silk), 

Lovisevillo, PO ee oe 800 800 |Commenced Feb. 27, 1934; for increase in wages; 

terminated Feb. 27, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Other Wood Products— 


Sawmill workers, Qualicum 

Beach BSC... eee eee 50 150 |Commenced Feb. 9, 1934; for increase in wages; 

terminated Feb. 12, 1934; compromise. 
Furniture factory workers, 

Kitchener #Ontowier eee 35 450 |Commenced Feb. 7, 1934; for increase in wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; termin- 
ated Feb. 21, 1934; compromise. 

Furniture factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. = 160 1,760 |Commenced Feb. 16, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 

Windsor, Ont. 242 3 15 |Alleged lockout; commencing Feb. 2, 1934; re partial 
restoration of wage decrease; terminated Feb. 7, 
1934; workers reinstated. 


TT 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


February issue of the Lasour Gazerte. The worker, suspended for occupying a company 
stoppage involved eight broom makers and house illegally. The strikers complained of 
sorters employed by one company in a de- discrimination against members of their union, 
mand for an increase in Waees from $9 per another organization having an agreement 
week to $13 and a reduction in hours from with the employer, and requested the inter- 
48 per week to 46. At the end of the month vention of the provincial government. The 
the dispute was reported as unterminated. employer reinstated the worker when the 
Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.'S—A number house was vacated some days later, but oper- 
of employees in one colliery ceased work on ation of the mine for only one shift was lost. 
February 22 to secure the reinstatement of a as the mine was being worked part time. 
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Coan Miners (SreAM SHOVEL OPERATORS, 
Erc.), Coan Vatiey, Atta—During negotia- 
tions between the employers and the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, repre- 
senting steam shovel operators and other em- 
ployees, in connection with the revision and 
renewal of an agreement which had expired 
on December 31, 1933, sixty-five steam shovel 
operators, dinky locomotive engineers, etc., 
employed in one colliery, ceased work on 
February 16. The union applied for con- 
ciliation by the Department of Labour and at 
the suggestion of the Department work was 
resumed on February 19 pending the results 
of the negotiations, and, if necessary, proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act, Another mine in the _ district, 
not on strike, was involved in the dis- 
pute. The western representative of the 


Department met the parties to the dis- 
pute in conference at Coal Valley and at 
Edmonton and the agreement was renewed, 
with certain amendments. These were modi- 
fications of proposals of the employer, and 
provided for the recognition of seniority in 
the assignment of work and in filling posi- 
tions of firemen and of dinky locomotive en- 
gineers, and also that all hours worked should 
be cumulative to the monthly guarantee. 


Coat Miners, Strerrarton, N.s.—Employees 
in the collieries of one company ceased work in 
the afternoon of February 28 when a reduced 
wage scale was to come into effect. The com- 
pany had been for some. time in the hands of 
recelvers and in November the latter stated 
that the mines could no longer be operated 
unless the wage scale were reduced. As the 
miners refused to agree to a scale lower than 
in the other principal mines in the province, 
the mines were closed until the middle of 
December when the provincial government ar- 
ranged for financial assistance to enable the 
mines to be operated without changes in wages 
until an investigation could be made. Rep- 
resentatives of the miners met with the re- 
ceivers and the provincial government in 
Halifax on February 14 to consider the report 
of the investigator, but refused to agree to the 
reduced wage scale reported to be necessary. 
The receivers posted the new scale effective 
March 1, providing rates for men on day wages 
ranging from $2.80 to $3.83 instead of $3.25 
to $5.10, and for reductions of twenty per cent 
to twenty-three per cent in piece rates. The 
mines had been operated for some time only 
two or three days per week and the receivers 
stated that the working time per week would 
be lengthened as much as possible and the 
wage reduction restored as soon as financial 
conditions permitted; also that no deductions 
from earnings would be made for back rent 


or coal for one year and reductions in rates. 
for rent and coal to miners would be con- 
sidered. No settlement, however, was reached. 


Women’s CtiorHina Factory WORKERS. 
((CCLOAKMAKERS), WINNIPEG, Man.—A number. 
of employees in one establishment ceased work, . 
demanding the reinstatement of certain workers: 
and recognition of a union shop committee, on 
February 8. Work was resumed on February 
12, the union reporting that their demands. 
had been conceded. 


TextTiteE Facrory Workers (Cotton), TREN- 
TON, ONT.—Protesting against the adoption of 
the piece work system of wage payment in one 
cotton yarn factory at Trenton, Ont., members 
of the night shift ceased work on February 21. 
Work was resumed the next night, however, 
but on February 26 operations were again sus- 
pended, the strikers demanding a minimum rate 
of 35 cents per hour, a fifty hour week and the 
abolition of the piece work system. A number 
of the strikers returned to work on February 
28 when the employer agreed to restore the 
rate of 22 cents per hour in effect prior to. 
the walkout, the sixty hour week also being 
retained. A number of workers who refused 
to accept less than 35 cents per hour were 
paid off. 


Textite Factory Workers (Sirk), Lovuisn- 
VILLE, P.Q.—Employees in one textile mill at 
Louiseville, P.Q., were involved in a twenty- 
four hour strike on February 27, when twenty- 
eight employees in the silk-washing Depart- 
ment demanded an increase in wages from 19: 
cents per hour to 25 cents, the entire staff 
joining in the strike. Increases ranging from 
twelve and one-half per cent to fifteen per 
cent were conceded and work was resumed on 
February 28. 


SawMitt Workers, Quaticum Bsacw, B.C. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on February 9 demanding an increase in 
wages from 174-50 cents per hour to 30-60: 
cents, The Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia and the western repre- 
sentative of the Federal Department of Labour 
acted as mediators in the dispute with the 
result that work was resumed on February 138, 
the employer having agreed to increase wages 
as from March 1. 


Furniture Factory Workers, KitcHENER, 
Ont.—Two disputes were called during Feb- 
ruary by the Furniture and Woodworkers’ In- 
dustrial Union of Canada against furniture 
manufacturers in Kitchener. The first dis- 


_pute, commencing February 7, involved some 


thirty-five workers and one firm in a demand 
for a 25-45 per cent wage increase, a forty- 
four hour week and recognition of the union. 
The employer refused to deal with the union 
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and the plant was picketed by the strikers, a 
few non-union employees remaining at work. 
Negotiations between the shop committee and 
the plant manager, however, resulted in the 
signing of an agreement on February 21 pro- 
viding for wage increases of 10-25 per cent, the 
forty-four hour week and the right of the em- 
ployee to join individually any union he 
desires, the company, however, continuing to 
refuse recognition to the union. The agree- 
ment is summarized elsewhere in this issuc. 
In the second case, on February 16, one 
hundred employees of one firm ceased work 


alleging the employer had failed to live up to 
the terms of the agreement signed in Nov- 
ember, 1933. Sixty employees of a second firm 
associated with the first joined in the dispute. 
The factories attempted to operate with re- 
duced staffs but were picketed by the strikers. 
Three pickets were arrested on February 20 on | 
charges of obstructing the police and were 
remanded for trial on bail. The homes of 
employees who continued:to work were dam- 
aged, it being alleged that the strikers were 
responsible. At the end of the month the 
strike had not been terminated. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1934, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much astwo 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the government publications of the 
various countries concerned, while information 
as to particular disputes is obtained for the 
most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Jan- 
uary was 82, and 9 were in effect from the pre- 
vious month, making a total of 41 disputes in 
progress during the month, involving 8,700 
workers with a time loss of 41,000 working 
days. Of the 32 disputes beginning in the 
month, 6 were over demands for increased 
wages, 9 over other wage questions, 2 over 
questions as to working hours, 6 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 4 over questions of trade union 
principle; and 5 were over other questions. 
Settlements were reached during the month in 
28 disputes, of which 9 were in favour of work- 
ers, 12 in favour of employers and 7 ended 
in compromises; in 2 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike of coal miners near Pontefract was 
in progress from January 9 to January 22, over 
the transfer of a worker from piece work to 


day work, and was settled by the reinstate- 
ment of the worker conditionally. 


France 


A strike of taxi-cab drivers in Paris was in 
effect from February 1, to March 2, against 
increased taxes on gasoline and for other 
demands. Before the termination of the strike, 
ecrtain reductions in gasoline and operating 
taxes were made and other concessions granted 
the strikers. 


Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1933 give the 
number of disputes in existence during the year 
as 182, involving 850 establishments and 12,490 
workers with a time loss of 500,900 working 
days for the year. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 41 and 40 were still in effect 
at the end of the month. The number of work- 
ers involved in disputes in effect at the end 
of the month was 14,706, and the time loss 
441,807 working days for the month. 

The strike of several thousand anthracite 
coal miners in Pennsylvania, which began Jan- 
uary 15, to secure recognition of their newly 
formed union and other demands, was men- 
tioned in the last issue of the Lasour Gaznurrn. 
Although no report of a definite settlement 
has been noted, it was reported that by the 
end of January, employment conditions were 
no longer greatly affected and early in Feb- 
ruary that the dispute was likely to be aban- 
doned. 

A stoppage of work of 35,000 workers in the 
dyeing and cleaning industry in New York 
City, which number included proprietors of 
small establishments began February 19, to 
compel certain large chain store establishments 
to observe the code of the industry, especially 
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as to prices, and also for new agreements with 
increased wage rates. 

A strike of about 30,000 taxi drivers in New 
York City began February 2, over the dispo- 
sition of the money collected from a special 
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city tax which was subsequently declared to 
be illegal. The strikers also demanded recog- 
nition of their new union. A compromise set- 
tlement was reached February 8, through the 
intervention of the Mayor of the city. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


List of Principal Investigations since 1923 


I NFORMATION concerning investigations 
under the Combines Investigation Act since 
this legislation was passed in 1923 was given by 
Honourable W. A. Gordon, Minister of Labour, 
in the House of Commons on March 7 in an- 
swer to a series of questions asked by J. R. 
Hurtubise, M.P. for Nipissing. The principal 
investigations conducted in the three periods 
indicated in the questions were as follows: 


1923-25 


Distributors of fruits and vegetables in 
Western Canada; 

Coal dealers at Winnipeg and other places 
in Western Canada; 

Wholesale distributors of New Brunswick 
potatoes ; 

Over fifty other cases dealt with. 


1926-30 
Bread bakeries in Montreal; 


Distributors of fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced in Ontario; 

Wholesale and retail druggist and manu- 
facturers (Proprietary Articles Trade As- 
sociation) ; 

Plumbing and heating contractors and others 


in Ontario (Amalgamated Builders’ Coun- 
cil) ; 


The Winnipeg City Council, on February 13, 
authorized the Unemployment Committee to 
make arrangements for the provision for a 
period of three months, of medical relief on 
the lines of a tentative agreement with the 
doctors’ committee. The unemployed may 
be attended by their own physicians, safe- 
guards being provided as to the total cost. 
The resolution of the Council ordered that 
efforts should be continued to secure federal 
and provincial assistance for medical aid as 
part of unemployment relief. 





The mayors of twenty-two municipalities 
in Ontario held a convention on February 15- 
16, at London, Ontario, the resolutions that 
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Electrical contractors in Toronto (Electrical 
Estimators’ Association) ; 


Over one hundred other cases dealth with. 
1931-33 

Bread-making industry in Canada; 

Motion picture industry in Canada; 

Manufacturers of radio tubes and sets; 

Manufacturers of fruit and meat baskets, 
Ontario (Canadian Basket Pool) ; 

Canadian tobacco manufacturers and other 
buyers of Ontario tobacco; 

Importers and distributors. of British anth- 
racite coal in Canada; 


Over one hundred other cases dealt with. 
In answer to the inquiry as to what fines 
had been imposed the following particulars 
were given :— 
Western fruit combine case, 1926, 8 fines, 
$25,000 each, $200,000. 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1930-31, 30 
fines, ranging from $100 to $10,000, $45,200. 
Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1932, 22 
fines, ranging from $100 to $2,500, $26,000. 
Canadian Basket Pool, 1933, 15 fines, $100 
each, $1,500. 
Importers of British anthracite coal, 1933, 
5 fines, ranging from $5,000 to $7,000, 
$30,000. 


were adopted containing the following recom- 
mendations: Reduction of the age limit under 
the Dominion Old Age Pension system from 70 
to 65 years; provincial legislation to permit 
municipalities to renovate old houses and 
charge the cost to the properties; appointment 
of commissions to bring into existence Domin- 
ion systems of unemployment insurance and 
minimum wages; extension by the Provincial 
Government of the residence clause in con- 
nection with unemployment relief, to twelve 
months; assumption by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of full responsibility for the cost of 
direct relief; and that the Provincial Govern- 
ment take responsibility for the relief of tran- 
sients. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF CAMPS IN CANADA 


Address delivered by the Hon. D. M. Sutherland, Minister of National 
Defence, over the Canadian Radio Commission’s System 
on March 4, 1934 


I AM to speak to you tonight for a few 
minutes on the camps for the care of 
single, homeless men which have been de- 
veloped by the Department of National De- 
fence in co-operation with the Department of 
Labour. This task has been undertaken in 
consequence of the unemployment situa- 
tion which existed in Canada in the Autumn 
of 1932 due to world-wide depression. At 
that date over 70,000 single homeless men in 
Canada were unemployed and with no pros- 
pects of employment as the resources of all 
governments—Dominion, provincial and 
municipal—were strained in providing work 
for married and single men with dependents. 
Beside lacking prospects for employment, 
these single homeless men lacked proper shel- 
ter, food and clothing; consequently their 
morale was low, their physical condition was 
poor, and their outlook was gloomy to say 
the least. Therefore, in addition to provid- 
ing a measure of relief it was urgently neces- 
sary to take action to restore the health and 
morale of these men. 

The Department of National Defence. pos- 
sesses a Dominion wide organization which is 
able, in emergency, to feed, clothe and ad- 
minister to the general requirements of large 
numbers of men. It also has its own en- 
gineering service. It was suggested, therefore, 
that this organization might be utilized for 
the care of single homeless men in need of 
relief in camps where their conditions could 
be improved by good food, adequate clothing, 
comfortable accommodation, proper medical 
care and by useful work on undertakings to 
the general advantage of Canada. 

The proposal to utilize the Department of 
National Defence for this purpose was ap- 
proved by the Government, and by Order 
in Council dated October 8, 1982, provision 
was made for the care of 2,000 single homeless 
men in need of relief to March 31, 1933. Ex- 
pansion has progressed until the last Order 
in Council of October, 1933, provides for the 
care of 35,000 of these men during the period 
November 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934. At 
February 15, the authorized establishment 
was 24697 and the actual strength in the 
camps was 19,725. 

The works selected for execution under this 
scheme are located in every province of the 
Dominion except Prince Edward Island 
where, to date, the problem of the single 
homeless man has not been serious. 


They. 


comprise development of landing fields on 
the Trans-Canada Airway, municipal airports, 
forestry operations, clearing, highway con- 
struction, restoration of walls at the historic 
citadels of Halifax and Quebec, etc. They 
are-mainly of the “primitive” type, that is, 
they absorb a large number of unskilled labour 
in proportion to the amount required for 
skilled labour, machinery and materials of 
construction, In our Canadian climate, grad- 
ing and similar operations are usually not 
possible in the winter, and owing to the 
necessity of providing alternative work some 
of our projects then include a proportion of 
simple types of building construction. All 
the works undertaken anticipate the normal 
programs of the Department by a number of 
years, and in consequence their execution does 
not deprive anyone of work under normal 
conditions which he might otherwise have 
had either now or in the near future. In 
fact the projects have afforded opportunities 
of employment to married skilled mechanics 
resident in the vicinity that they would not 
have had if the projects had not been in- 
stituted. At February 15, 108 projects were 
in active operation, 2 had been completed 
and 13 were closed down for the winter. 


The supervisory and administrative staffs 
are selected, for the most part, from married 
men with dependants who have the necessary 
qualifications and are in need of relief. Mili- 
tary personnel are in charge of projects only 
in a few cases where the administrative prob- 
lems are such as to require an officer who is 
thoroughly familiar with departmental prac- 
tice in matter of supplies, clothing, equip- 
ment, etc. Technical positions on the super- 
visory staffs are filled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by nominees of the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, whose Relief Committees 
bring to notice deserving cases of not only 
members of the Institute but also members of 
the Provincial Professional Engineers Asso- 
ciation, and qualified engineers in need of re- 
lief who are non-members of either body. 


Relief labourers are selected in consultation 
with the Employment Service of Canada or 
with municipal authorities in localities where 
no offices of the Employment Service exist. 
This ensures that personnel selected are really 
eligible for care under this scheme. The 
scheme is wholly non-sectarian, and non- 
political, and apart from being single, home- 
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less, and in need of relief, the only qualifica- 
tions for admission to a project are that the 
applicant must be free from communicable 
disease and physically fit for ordinary manual 
labour, 

When a man is selected and medical ex- 
amination indicates that he is physically suit- 
able, he is given free transportation to a pro- 
ject where he is comfortably housed in build- 
ings, hutments or tents depending on the loca- 
tion of the project and the season of the year. 
Tents are normally used for accommodation 
at projects where only summer work is feas- 
ible, 

The food supplied is the standard army 
ration but this may be varied at the discre- 
tion of the official in charge, provided that 
the medical officers are satisfied that it is not 
unbalanced by this variation and provided 
that the cost of the standard army ration at 
the location concerned is not exceeded. This 
ration has proved ample in the hands of 
competent cooks, and great care is taken to 
ensure that only capable cooks are retained. 
The authorized ration is also supplemented 
by produce from project vegetable gardens 
where the soil and other conditions permit. 

Relief personnel are given a free issue of 
such articles of clothing as they actually re- 
quire for the season. The articles issued in- 
clude leather boots, rubber lJumbermen’s 
boots, trousers, shirts, socks, mackinaw, cap, 
Sweater, etc., as well as necessaries such as 
razors, towels, kit bags, etc. When a man 
leaves a project he is permitted to retain 
essential requirements, depending on the sea- 
son of the year, but is obliged to turn in all 
other articles issued to him. 

The health of the men is given careful 
attention, with the result that the incidence 
of sickness has been very small, and the 
death rate, even including deaths from accid- 
ents occurring outside the projects has been 
only approximately 3 per thousand of camp 
population per year, which is less than a 
third of the average death rate in Canada as 
a whole. The services of qualified doctors 
are provided for all projects, and _ serious 
cases of accident or illness are treated in the 
nearest civil hospital. The allowances of a 
man are continued while he is in hospital 
unless his admission has been necessitated 
through wilful neglect on his part. 

Facilities for sports, recreation, education 
and spiritual welfare are provided in addition 
to good accommodation, wholesome food, 
adequate clothing and proper medical care. 
Sports equipment has been made available 
through the generosity of private individuals 
and organizations who have also supplied 
reading material, indoor games, gramophones 
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and radios. Any person having any spare 
equipment of this nature is cordially invited 
to send it to the nearest Military District 
Headquarters, from which it will be sent to — 
the camps most in need of assistance of this 
nature. Instruction in elementary educa- 
tional subjects is given by representatives of 
the Frontier College who work as labourers on 
the project during the day and hold classes 
in the evenings for those who desire to 
attend; vocational classes are held where the 
location of the project in proximity to De- 
partmental workshops permits. The spiritual 
welfare of the men is provided for by per- 
mitting them to attend near-by churches or 
by arrangements for clergymen of various 
denominations to visit the camps and conduct 
services. 

A free issue of smoking tobacco is made to 
each smoker. 

In addition to transportation, accommoda- 
tion, food, tobacco, clothing and medical 
care in kind, the relief labourers receive 20 
cents per day for each day, or part of a day, 
actually worked. 

No military discipline or drill is permitted, 
and no powers of compulsion or punishment 
have been taken by the Department of Na- 
tional Defence in respect of relief personnel. 
The rules prescribed are no more than will be 
found in any well conducted lumber or con- 
struction camp. The entire scheme is on a 
voluntary basis, and no man is forced either 
to join a project or remain if he wishes to 
leave. If he refuses to obey the simple rules 
laid down he is required to leave, but he is 
not subjected to any punishment unless his 
actions require his arrest and conviction in 
the ordinary process of law. 

No tradesman among the relief personnel is 
forced to work at his trade, and if he prefers 
doing unskilled labourers’ work he is allowed 
to do so. He is, however, encouraged to work 
at his trade as opportunities offer with a view 
to retaining his trade efficiency, and it is of 
interest to note that many prefer to work at 
their trades for this reason. Young men who 
have never had the opportunity of learning a 
trade are encouraged to work as tradesmen’s 
helpers as opportunities occur in order that 
they may learn the rudiments of a trade and 
so be able to qualify for something more 
than jobs as “unskilled labourers” when they 
return to normal employment. 

‘Men are encouraged to return to normal 
employment and if they secure jobs they are 
given free transportation for distances up to 
those of their incoming journeys in order to 
accept them. It is gratifying to note that 
there has been a steady flow from projects 
back to industry, and this will increase as 
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industry revives. Further, men are given 
leave to engage in seasonal employment, such 
as harvesting, and are taken back on the 
projects at the termination if they so desire. 

I would particularly like to emphasize that 
the purpose of our work is to afford a measure 
of relief to single homeless unemployed men 
until they can be absorbed in industry. I 
do not claim that we have any final solution 
of our unemployment problem, neither do I 
say that the measures which have been devel- 
oped can be applied to single or married men 
with dependants from whom they would be 
separated if accommodated in camps. I main- 
tain, however, that single homeless men who 


are provided with good accommodation, 
wholesome and _ sufficient food, adequate 
clothing, proper medical care and hospital 


treatment, tobacco, educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, opportunities to learn a trade, 
and a net cash allowance of about $5 per 
month, in return for their work, are probably 
better off from a purely material point of 
view than many married men on direct relief 
in these times of depression. 

At this point I would like to record our 
appreciation for the help and assistance which 


has been freely given by many of our great 
Canadian religious, educational and charitable 
organizations, and to the multitude of private 
citizens who have helped us through the pro- 
vision of radios, books, games and similar 
articles which would not otherwise have been 
made available. 


The officers of the Department have thrown 
themselves whole-heartedly into the novel 
task which has been allotted to them; they 
take much satisfaction from the evident im- 
provement in the health and spirits of the 
many thousands of men who have been tem- 
porarily entrusted to their care, 


In conclusion it is satisfactory to record 
that there has been a steady flow of men 
from the camps back to industry, and it is 
confidently hoped that with the developing 
opportunities for regular employment this will 
continue and increase. The purpose has been 
to ensure that the efficiency—mental, phy- 
sical and at their trades—of the men entrusted 
to the Department’s care is improved, so 
that they may be returned to the economic 
life of the country well able to resume their 
usual work, 





“ ESSENTIALS OF A RELIEF PROGRAM FOR CANADA ” 


Some Suggestions Offered by the Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare 


Hi Canadian Council of Child and Fam- 
ily Welfare recently published a state- 
ment, prepared by its Board of Governors, in 
which the “essentials of a relief program 
for Canada” are discussed, immediate action 
being recommended along three main lines: 
(1) the constructive re-organization of direct 
relief; (2) a co-ordinated plan of relief work; 
and (3) the initiation of an actuarially sound 
system of unemployment insurance. Accurate 
information as to the extent and incidence of 
destitution, and a definite plan—federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal—for co-ordinating the 
whole relief problem, are considered as the 
prime needs of the situation today. The 
relief plan should include “measures of social 
insurance or assistance admittedly necessary 
in an industrialized civilization.” 
Unemployment Insurance—On the subject 
of unemployment insurance the statement 
says: “There would appear to be general 
agreement in Canada as to the desirability of 
some system of unemployment insurance on 
some contributory basis, but the more closely 
such a project is examined the more obvious 
it becomes that such a measure relieves but 
part of the economic and social dependency 


that threatens the wageworker in modern 
civilization. There is now no serious ques- 
tioning of the contention that any system of 
unemployment insurance projected for Can- 
ada should be actuarially sound and based on 
the contributory principle... Even in the best 
of times no such system of contributory as- 
surance would provide full social protection 
for the casually employed—always and even 
at the present one of the heaviest items in our 
unemployment relief load. The decasualiza- 
tion of unskilled labour must depend on better 
organization of the employment market and so 
of the employment services. No actuarially 
sound system could possibly provide for the 
continuous burden of various forms of relief 
and social aid required in our present com- 
munity life for the prevention and relief of 
dependency arising from various causes other 
than unemployment, and yet against which the 
security of the wage-working population re- 
quires protection. While it is possible to 
evolve an actuarially sound system to provide 
against ordinary unemployment and even to 
extend this to seasonal and a measure of cy- 
clical unemployment of limited duration, it is 
highly doubtful whether any insurance sys- 
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tem could provide against the extreme and 
almost catastrophic contraction of employ- 
ment of 1932 and 1933 arising from severe 
economic derangement of credit and finance. 
Unless a well-articulated system of relief ad- 
ministration works side by side with any un- 
employment insurance scheme, the danger of 
loading the latter with all sorts of charges 
which are really relief burdens, such as ex- 
tended payments, extra grants, etc., becomes 
& very grave one and apt to undermine the 
actuarial basis of any sound insurance sys- 
tem.” 

Unemployment, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Council, must be supplemented by 
local relief services, health insurance, and pro- 
vision against various types of dependency ; 
and the functions of public and private ser- 
vices must be co-ordinated. Provision should 
also be made to organize and co-ordinate 
federal, provincial and municipal reserve 
funds to meet economic emergencies. 

An Unemployment Average—For the pro- 
vision of accurate information the Council re- 
‘commends that “action should be initiated at 
the earliest possible date to ascertain the inci- 
dence of unemployment in Canada which 
could be regarded as a fair average unem- 
ployment and the extent to which its 
costs could be met by each _ province, 
within provincial and municipal resources, 
on such basis as these respective author- 
ities within each respective province might 
decide. Whenever and as long as unemploy- 
ment conditions extended beyond these aver- 
age conditions a condition of emergency need 
would be accepted as prevailing and as 
calling for treatment outside the limits even 
of extended unemployment insurance benefits 
and involving participation of special pay- 
ments from public funds set aside specifically 
for exceptional unemployment conditions, 

Classification of Services—The Council pro- 
poses that the governments concerned should 
perfect a system for the registration of em- 
ployment and unemployment, additional 
Employment Offices being created as required. 
Relief statistics should show the types of 
persons in receipt of relief, according to their 
chances of re-employment. Direct unemploy- 
ment relief should be continued until the em- 
ployment condition regarded as normal has 
been reached. The Council recommends, 
however, that “Dominion participation in 
these direct relief costs in future should be 
made subject to provincial and municipal 
establishment, within each province, of a de- 
finite system of relief organization and ad- 
ministration, the details of which should be 
submitted to the federel authority by each 
province and on the basis of which the federal 
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power should then decide whether or not it 
will participate in the plan, the Dominion 
Relief Act to be so re-cast in the present 
session of Parliament as to provide for federal 
contributory aid being made on such a con- 
ditional basis, This should involve a much 
more definite system of supervision and co- 
ordination of relief methods and the inclusion 
in the relief services of some of the best 
qualified and ablest people obtainable with 
a background and knowledge of social work. 
Such a development would bring about real 
economies, as the supplementing of the busi- 
ness administration of relief by a defiinitely 
socialized approach as well must come if re- 
lief lists are to be ultimately cleared by the 
readjustment of many families to positions of 
self-support.” 

Return to the Land—Apart, however, from 
the organization of systems of relief, certain 
fundamental problems in social readjustment 
must be studied and solved: “Relief of itself 
over a long period of time carries”, it is 
shown, “a vitiating influence which demands 
stimulation of any type of effort that will 
call into play individual intiative and inde- 
pendence. Any such channels of possible 
development must be explored. The Cana- 
dian picture presents certain special aspects 
in this regard. The rapid urbanization of 
population which has taken place in the last 
quarter century offers peculiar problems in 
the heavy preponderance of relief loads in the 
urban centres, particularly in the older cen- 
tres of the country. 

“Much of this drift of population developed 
following upon heavy construction works of 
a capital investment nature, and the second- 
ary stimulation of industrial and manufac- 
turing activity related thereto. Undoubtedly 
also, since 1920-30 there has been a heavy 
influx of rural dwellers to urban centres at- 
tracted by the relief scales and provisions 
offered there. It would therefore seem cer- 
tain that even with substantial adjustments 
in industrial and agricultural management a 
definite percentage of our industrial popula- 
tion cannot be absorbed again within any rea- 
sonable time into ordinary industrial employ- 
ment, or in related secondary services of urban 
occupation. Yet many of these unemployed 
urban dwellers, for whom no early return to 
industrial employment can be anticipated, 
until recent years were engaged in agricul- 
ture. Therefore, as part of the immediately 
possible measures of relieving the present re- 
lief and unemployment situation, the desir- 
ability of a better equilibrium between urban 
and rural population in Canada would seem 
to demand careful attention. A well developed 
relief plan should therefore include provisions 
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for seeking out among the unemployed those 
who are suited to life on the land and for 
assisting them in rehabilitating themselves in 
agricultural re-establishment. This would have 
the result of diminishing the number of those 
receiving direct relief within the urban centres, 
many of whom have little hope of reasonably 
early re-employment, and of putting them 
in a position to provide themselves in the 


future with the essentials of food, fuel and 
clothing. A well constructed plan of so 
stimulating the individual’s self-reliance and 
independence through a carefully organized 
return to the land of people capable and will- 
ing to cultivate it, would appear to be a 
necessary item in a comprehensive Canadian 
relief program today.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 
Report for the Fiscal Period Ending March 31, 1933 


ae annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health reviews 
the various administrative activities of the 
department during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1938. The report is divided into 
six sections, as follows: the Pensions Divi- 
sion, which deals with pensions of ex-service 
men; the War Veterans’ Allowance Commit- 
tee; the Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada; the Pension Tribunal; the Pension 
Appeal Court; and the National Health Divi- 
sion, which is concerned with matters affect- 
ing public health, child welfare, etc. 


According to the information contained in 
the report of the Pensions Division the num- 
ber of pensioners in hospitals on March 31, 
1933, was 2,533, as compared with 2,626 in the 
previous year. The total number of war pen- 
sioners at the close of the year was 77,967, of 
whom 66,336 resided in Canada. 


Pensioners’ Employment and Relief —The 
duty of securing employment for handicapped 
veterans is chiefly performed by two organi- 
zations—the Employment Service of Canada 
and the Montreal Rehabilitation Committee. 
A summary of the statistics indicated that the 
total placements during the fiscal year 1932- 
83 were 6,565, as compared with 7,451 in the 
previous year, During 1932-33, applications 
for assistance in obtaining employment num- 
bered 16,623 as compared with 19,067 in 1931- 
32, 

The expenditure on relief during 1932-33 
was $1,978,284.64, as compared with $2,082,- 
052.10 in the year previous, The number of 
men who obtained relief was 14,368, as com- 
pared with 12,303, in 1931-32. This relief was 
issued 103,714 times, or an average of 13-85 
times per man, 


Vetcraft industries operated by the depart- 
ment at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto and 
Hamilton, with a factory under the Red Cross 
Society at Halifax, continued to give sheltered 
employment, These shops manufacture juve- 
nile furniture and toys, unfinished furniture 


lines, porcelain table tops, poppy and wreath 
emblems. During the year, 31 men were ad- 
mitted and 76 discharged, leaving 143 em- 
ployed in these shops at March 31, 1933. 
There was one man undergoing vocational 
training on March 31, 1933, while under “ in- 
dustrial problem cases” none were receiving 
probational training, ten being struck off 
strength during the year. 

The report of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Committee, which functions under legislation 
to relieve from necessity aged or totally in- 
capacitated war veterans, indicate that the 
number of new applications dealt with was 
2,746, and the number of cases reviewed was 
5,312. The duty of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
established under amendments to the Pensions’ 
Act, is to represent the applicant for pension in 
the prosecution of his claim before the judicial 
bodies. Applications dealt with during the 
year numbered 22,146, leaving 14,853 outstand- 
ing at the close of the year. 


Pensioners Workmen's Compensation— 
Under Order in Council of 1928 (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, December, 1928, page 1333) the Domin- 
ion Government assumes workmen’s compen- 
sation liability for pensioners of 25 per cent 
disability rating or upwards who are suffering 
injury or disease as a result of an industrial 
accident. During the fiscal year under review 
the number of claims was 179, being 21 less 
than the previous year. No serious accident 
was reported during the year, so that the 
actual expenditure showed a marked decrease. 
It amounted to $17,461, as against $49,878 in 
1931-32, and $45,142 in 1930-31. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance—The number 
of applications received for Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance was 1,642 as compared with 1,463 
during the previous fiscal year. Policies in 
force at the end of the year numbered 27,536— 
a decrease of 890—and the amount of insur- 
ance carried was $60,299,358. 


National Health Division—Under the Food 
and Drugs Act, designed for the protection of 
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the purchasing consumer, the Department, as 
in other years, carried on its strict inspection 
and examination of food and drug products 
imported into Canada. Statistics in the report 
indicate the extensive supervision exercised in 
this respect. The prosecutions also show the 
close check-up conducted. During the year 
there were 48 convictions, and in 28 other 
cases, all first offences, settlement was made 
out of court by the payment of the minimum 
penalty and costs. Similarly, the Narcotic 
Drug Division continued its vigilance in the 
curbing of illegal traffic in drugs. It is the 
considered opinion of the department that 
narcotic addiction in Canada is not on the 
increase. Of the 340 convictions obtained, 
164 were federal prosecutions and 175 initiated 
by provincial and municipal police forces. 

Other phases of activity included under the 
health section were those dealing with public 
health engineering, public water supplies, par- 
ticularly in transportation systems on airways, 
rail and water; and the quarantine and immi- 
gration medical health service. 


Marine Hospital Service—Also under juris- 
diction of the department is the Marine 
Hospitals Service administered in conformity 
with the Canada Shipping Act. By the collec- 
tion of dues at the rate of two cents per 
ton of registered’ tonnage from every ves- 
sel (with certain exceptions) medical aid and 
surgical attendance are provided to sick and 
injured mariners on vessels that call at Cana- 
dian ports. During the year, sick mariners’ 
dues were collected from 2,650 vessels and the 
number of seamen on these vessels, eligible for 
treatment was 78,262. Hospital care, out- 
patient treatment or other medical services 
were furnished to 5,715. Three thousand four 
hundred and twenty-four of these were ad- 
mitted to the various hospitals, 1,383 as out- 
patients and 2,041 as ward patients. The num- 
ber of out-patient hospital treatments was 
2,688 and the number of hospital days was 
42,407. The number of treatments furnished 
by the doctors paid by the department agere- 
gated 10,663. 


The Dominion Government and National Health 


A motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons on February 12 by Mr. H. E. Spencer 
(Battle River) to refer to the Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations the 
question whether the Government should adopt 
a definite health policy which could be carried 
out in co-operation with the provincial govern- 
ments. Mr. Spencer recalled that the House 
in 1930, and later in 1931, had accepted a 
resolution asking the government to consider 
“the advisability of making grants to the 
provinces equal to one-third of the cost of 
establishing, and to cover permanently, such 
full-time health units as may be organized;” 
but that action on that resolution had been 
delayed by the financial crisis. “A medical 
service,’ he continued, “should provide scien- 
tific diagnosis and treatment if needed; it 
should provide adequate pay for doctors and 
nurses; it should encourage health education, 
and it should correlate the work of ‘all health 
agencies.” Mr. Spencer suggested in conclu- 
sion that public health should be put on a 
business basis; that the federal and provincial 
governments should increase expenditures for 
health; that the medical profession be asked 
to co-operate, and that the public should be 
educated in health matters. 

The Hon. Murray MacLaren, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, speaking on the 
motion, pointed out that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment was already active in supplementing 
the work of the provincial governments in re- 


gard to public health. He mentioned first the 
Dominion Council of Health: “This organiza- 
tion,” he said, “meets in Ottawa twice yearly 
under arrangements made by the federal gov- 
ernment. It is composed of fifteen members, 
and includes a health officer from each prov- 
ince, representatives of agriculture and women’s 
organizations, as well as a specialist in public 
health. I direct the attention of the hon. 
member who moved this resolution to the 
existence of this organization. It represents an 
attempt on the part of the government to 
nationalize in a manner the care of the sick 
and to improve sanitation. It brings together 
representatives from all the provinces and I 
think provides an example of co-operation.” 

After an appreciative reference to the 
movement for health units in Quebec and the 
western provinces, the minister proceeded to 
outline the work of the Department of Na- 
tional Health in reference to drugs, proprietary 
and patent medicines and foods: “The Depart- 
ment which I have the honour of administer- 
ing guards against exaggerated and false claims 
in regard to drugs that are on sale to the 
public. That comes under the federal Depart- 
ment of Health.... Proprietary and patent 
medicines and other medicines of that char- 
acter must fulfil certain requirements. They 
must state on their labels the constituent or 
potent drugs which enter into their composi- 
tion. It ensures that they do not exceed the 
proper dosage. It also prevents undue claims 
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being made to the public. It protects the 
public who are so prone to depend on some- 
thing that holds out to them great hope—cures 
for tuberculosis, cures for cancer, and so forth. 
All that work is being quietly but effectively 
done under the federal Department of Health 
to safeguard the people of Canada.” ‘ 
“All radio broadcasting on the question of 
health and on cures and drugs must first be 
submitted to the Department of Health to be 
passed upon before it is broadcast. That has 
been found to be practical and successful. It 
is the means of preventing exaggerated adver- 
tisements being broadcast over the radio.” 
The Federal government moreover actively 
supported organizations to combat tuberculosis, 
venereal and other diseases. 


“In reference to child welfare, the De- 
partment of Health keeps in close touch with 
the Child Welfare Association. One of its 
aims is to further the care of maternity cases, 
of mothers, infants and children, and this co- 
operation has advanced in the last year so 
that there is now a special connection between 
the Department of National Health and the 
Child Welfare Organization.” 

The Minister, in conclusion, intimated that 
the government could not accept the motion as 
it would ask the committee to form a definite 
health policy for the government. 

Other speakers on the resolution included 
Mr. E. F. Willis (Souris) and Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell (East Hamilton). 





Investigation into Whitley Councils in Great Britain 


The National Industrial Alliance (Great 
Britain) recently published a report received 
from a sub-committee appointed to examine 
the causes which hamper the growth of Whit- 
ley Councils and to recommend what steps 
the Alliance should take to remove those 
causes, to strengthen existing Councils and to 
help to set up new Councils. The hampering 
causes were found by the committee to lie (1) 
in the absence of legislation enabling a Joint 
Industrial Council to obtain power to make 
any of its decisions binding on the whole of 
the industry concerned, when so desired: (2) 
in the apparent lack of interest in the in- 
dustrial council movement on the part of the 
Government, and, in particular, of the Min- 
istry most directly concerned; (3) in the lack 
of organization on the part of employers, or 
workers, or both; (4) in the existence in 
certain large industries, as engineering and 
railways, of conciliation machinery different 
from that of Joint Industrial Councils; (5) in 
the self-imposed limitation of questions for 
decision, or even discussion; (6) in the absence 
of any arrangement for regular or frequent 
meetings of the Council. 

The following conclusions were reached by 
the investigators: 

1. The Whitley conception for the organ- 


ization of industry is most valuable and should - 


be strongly supported. It has been copied in 
Spain, the Netherlands and elsewhere. 

2. The Councils which have have been 
formed have done valuable service, not only 
to the industries concerned, but to the nation 
as a whole; they have brought a spirit of good- 
will and a desire for co-operation on the part 
of both employers and workpeople. 

3. In some notable cases the existence of a 
Whitley Council has led to freedom from strike 
or lockout for periods lasting over many years. 
Disputes have arisen, but the Joint Industrial 


Council has settled them to the satisfaction 
and credit of both sides, 

4. The benefits have not been confined to 
the settlement of wages questions and the like, 
but numerous other problems touching the wel- 
fare of the workpeople and of the industry it- 
self have been discussed and settled. Two 
councils have organized successfully pension 
schemes for all employees in their respective 
industries. 

5. The setting up of District Councils is 
infrequent at present and does not seem to be 
necessary in all cases. The complete machin- 
ery is probably not suited to every industry, 
and needs to be adapted. 

6. There is no evidence to show that lack of 
District. Councils and Works Committees, or 
the absence of representatives of salaried work- 
ers has actually hampered the growth of 
Whitley Councils. 

The committee recommends the Alliance to 
accept the principle that Joint Industrial 
Councils should have statutory powers so that 
agreements made by them be legally binding 
on the trade or industry concerned, and to 
urge the government and the Ministry of 
Labour to enact legislation on these lines. 
Pending the passage of such legislation, the 
rates fixed by a Joint Industrial Council should 
be recognized as the “fair wages” for that in- 
dustry; the Ministry of Labour should as- 
certain the views of the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils on matters of industrial importance as at 
present it ascertains those of the principal 
employers’ and trade union organizations; the 
Ministry should actively encourage the estab- 
lishment of Councils where they do not 
exist; provision should be made in the con- 
stitution of every Council for the settlement 
of disputes; and Councils should deal not only 
with wages and labour conditions, but with 
all questions affecting the industry. 
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PROPOSED ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR UNION AGREEMENTS 
Bill Introduced in Quebec Legislature by Provincial Minister of Labour 


PROPOSED Act respecting the exten- 

sion of collective labour agreements 
was introduced in the Legislature of the 
province of Quebec by the Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
provincial Minister of Labour, receiving its 
first reading on January 30 and its second 
reading on February 8, 


The bill, as introduced, was as follows:— 


1. This act may be cited as the Collective 
Labeur Agreements Extension Act. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
order that a collective labour agreement made 
between an association of employees and one or 
more employers or an association of employers 
shall also bind all the employees and employers 
in the same trade or industry; provided that 
such employees and employers carry on their 
activities within the territorial jurisdiction 
which he determines. 

Whenever an order is made under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the only provisions of the 
collective labour agreement which thus become 
obligatory upon the classes of employees and 
employers concerned, are those respecting rates 
of wages, the duration of work and the regu- 
lating of apprenticeship. 

Such order shall remain in force during the 
same period of time as the collective agreement. 

3. Any association of employees or employers, 
whether a party or not to a collective labour 
agreement, may request the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council to pass an Order in Council 
under the preceding section. 

Such request shall be made by a petition ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Labour. 

When such petition is presented by one of 
the parties to the collective labour agreement, 
it must be accompanied by a duly certified copy 
of such agreement. 

When the petition is presented by an asso- 
ciation of employees or employers which is not 
a party to the agreement, the Minister may 
exact from one of the parties to such agreement 
a certified copy thereof. 

Every association of employees and of em- 
ployers and every officer or member of such as- 
sociation must comply with such demand of the 
Minister and furnish the document required. 

4, Upon receipt of a petition, the Minister of 
Labour shall cause notice thereof to be given in 
the Quebec Official Gazette and, during the 
thirty days from the publishing of such notice, 
he shall receive the objections to the request 
contained in the petition. 

At the expiration of such delay, the Minister, 
if he deems that the provisions of the collective 
labour agreement which is the object of such 
petition have acquired suflicient importance 
and meaning for the establishing of conditions 
of labour in a trade or industry in the region 
for which the agreement was entered into, may 
recommend the approval of the petition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Order in Council establishing such ap- 
proval shall come into force from and after its 
publication in the Quebec Official Gazette. 

5. The provisions of a collective labour agree- 
ment made obligatory under this act shall, in 


the region fixed, govern all the individual labour 
contracts in connection with the trade or in- 
dustry contemplated by the agreement. 

However, when they are to the advantage of 
the employed, the provisions of an individual 
labour contract shall have effect although they 
may be derogatory to those of a collective 
labour agreement which has been the object of 
an Order in Council under section 2. 


6. The parties to a collective labour agree- 
ment made obligatory under this act must form 
a joint committee charged with supervising the 
carrying out of such agreement. 

Such joint committee must create a board of 
examiners charged with determining the tech- 
nical qualifications of workmen and apprentices 
who benefit from the extension of the collective 
labour agreement. 

Subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Labour, the joint committee and the board of 
examiners may adopt by-laws for their internal 
government and for exercising the powers con- 
ferred upon them by this section. 

7. Only the workmen and apprentices to 
whom such board of examiners shall have 
awarded a certificate of competency shall be 
entitled to exercise the civil claims which may 
appertain to them under a collective labour 
agreement made obligatory under this act. 

8. The board of examiners provided for by 
section 6 shall be entitled to charge, as a fee, 
five dollars for the examination of a workman 
and one dollar for that of an apprentice. 

The fees so collected shall be employed in 
defraying the expenses of the said board. 

9. The members of a professional syndicate 
shall be exempted from the examination con- 
templated by section 6, if such syndicate has its 
members undergo such an examination or if the 
union or federation of which the syndicate 
forms part requires such an examination from 
those over whom it has jurisdiction. 

10. Subject. to the provisions of sections 7 
and 9, any professional syndicate incorporated 
under the Professional Syndicates’ Act (Re- 
vised Statutes, 1925, chapter 255), or any union 
or federation of professional syndicates organ- 
ized under the same act, may exercise all ac- 
tions arising, in favour of each of its members, 
from a collective labour agreement made obliga- 
tory under this act, without having to estab- 
lish the assignment of the claim of the person 
concerned, provided that the latter has been 
advised and has not expressed his opposition 
thereto. The person concerned may intervene 
at any time in the suit taken by the syndicate, 
union or federation. 

Whenever, under the preceding paragraph, 
an action has been brought by a professional 
syndicate, union or federation of professional 
syndicates, any other syndicate, union or federa- 
tion organized under the said Professional Syn- 
dicates’ Act, the members of which are bound 
by the collective labour agreement made ob- 
ligatory, may intervene in the suit taken, on 
account of the collective interest entailed in the 
decision of the litigation. 

11. This act shall come into force on the day 
of its sanction. 
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Minister’s Explanation 


Hon, Mr, Arcand, explaining the bill in the 
Legislature, said that its object was to oblige 
all employers in the same region to observe 
the same conditions of labour, as agreed upon 
by collective contracts freely entered into by 
one or more labour organizations and an as- 
sociation of employers. Economic conditions, 
he said, had obliged employers to reduce the 
costs of production, their economies taking 
the form mainly of wage reductions—a mea- 
sure which had a social as well as an economic 
aspect, Since he became Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Arcand said, he had received very many 
complaints as to the wages paid in most in- 
dustries in the province. The government 
was faced with three choices: first, to do 


nothing, which would be ignoring its responsi- 
bility for public order; second, to bring in a 
minimum wage law; this he considered “would 
mean a false direction to our social policy ”: 
it would mean that the minimum would be- 
come the maximum, would introduce politics 
with economic questions, and would destroy 
labour unions by removing from them one of 
the chief reasons for their existence—more- 
over a general minimum wage law could not 
be enforced, What was required, he con- 
cluded, was to develop the sense of social re- 
sponsibility amongst the employers and 
amongst the workmen, and this could only 
be done through employers’ organizations and 
workmen’s organizations coming together, It 
was for this reason that the Government had 
decided upon the present bill. 


SUPERVISION OF LUMBER CAMPS IN QUEBEC, ONTARIO AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


ISCUSSIONS were held early in February 

between the Hon. Honoré Mercier and 
the Hon. William Finlayson, Ministers of 
Lands and Forests for Quebec and Ontario 
respectively, with a view ito securing uniform 
labour conditions in the lumbering industry 
in the two provinces, thereby ending the 
unrest that has been evident in the lumber 
camps during the past two years. Following 
these conferences a bill was introduced in the 
Quebec Legislature, receiving its first reading 
on February 7, under the title “An Act 
respecting the Commission for the Supervision 
and Control of Forest Operations.” The Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau, provincial premier, referring 
to the bill said:— 


“Mr. Finlayson had conferences with Mr. 
Mercier and myself, and we have agreed that 
as far as possible a uniform rate of wages in 
the two provinces should be drawn up. 
We consider two members will be enough for 
the commission. In Ontario they are going 
to name one man and the two commissions 
will endeavour to work hand in hand.” 

In Ontario, the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the Legislature on January 31, 
as noted on page 99 of the last issue, con- 
tained the following paragraph: “Living con- 
ditions of men engaged in lumbering opera- 
tions and boarding in camps in the North 
Country are such as to call for official 
investigation and supervision from time to 
time. It is hoped that proper guidance will 
serve to prevent the recurrence of disputes 
and strikes, and avoid the loss and incon- 
venience entailed upon all concerned.” 
Speaking of the conditions which would be 


dealt with by the new legislation, Mr. 
Finlayson pointed out that in the old lumber- 
ing days little trouble was experienced because 
of the fact that the operators controlled 
practically everything about the camps, 
whereas companies now let bush work to 
jobbers who employ men on a_piece-work 
basis and charge them for their board. As 
a result of the conflict of jurisdiction, he 
said, considerable dissatisfaction, resulting in 
strikes in many instances, has been evidenced. 
The Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the New Brunswick Legislature, 
on February 8, announced that the govern- 
ment would introduce “An Act to aid the 
settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees in the lumber industry.” 


Quebec Forest Operations Commissions Act 


Some of the provisions of the Bill respect- 
ing the Commission for the Supervision and 
Control of Forest Operations, as it was intro- 
duced in the Legislature, are given below:— 

“1. This Act may be cited as the Quebec 
Forest Operations Commission Act. 

“2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires: (1) The word ‘Commission’ 
designates the Quebec Forest Operations 
Commission established under this Act; (2) 
The words ‘timber-limit holder’ mean and 
include every person, corporation, firm or 
association of persons holding a licence to 
cut timber issued under the Lands and 
Forests Act (Chap. 44), or any previous Act 
to the same effect, and they include the 
foreman employed by a timber-limit holder 
within the above meaning; (3) The word 
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‘employees’ means and includes any person 
who is in any manner whatsoever ordinarily 
employed to carry out forest operations 
within the meaning of this Act; (4) The 
word ‘contractor’ means and includes any 
person, corporation, firm or association of 
persons undertaking forest operations for a 
timber-limit holder; and it includes any 
person, corporation, firm or association of 
persons contracting with such contractor to 
earry out, in whole or in part, the forest 
operations which such contractor undertook 
to carry out; (5) The words ‘forest opera- 
tions’ mean and include the cutting of timber 
on public lands under a licence to cut timber, 
the removal of such wood from the forest, its 
floating or rafting and its descent by way of 
rivers or water-courses, or any one whatsoever 
of such operations. 

“3. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may appoint a commission called the ‘ Quebec 
Forest Operations Commission,’ consisting of 
two members, one of whom to be designated 
as president. The members of such Commis- 
sion shall be appointed during pleasure and 
_ their remuneration shall be determined by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

(Sections 4-12 describe the constitution and 
duties of the commission.) 

“13. Every timber-limit holder or con- 
tractor must, before starting forest opera- 
tions, submit to the Commission all the 
details contemplated in section 14 respecting 
the forest operations he wishes to undertake. 

“14. The details of the forest operations 
contemplated by section 13 are such as con- 
cern: (1) The wages or salaries of employees, 
the method used in calculating such wages 
or salaries, the hours and duration of work 
and the mode of payment of such wages or 
salaries; (2) The quantity and quality of the 
food to be supplied to employees, whether 
such food be supplied as part of the wages 
or salaries of the employees or be paid for 
by the latter, or whether it be deducted from 
their wages or salaries; (3) The price to be 
charged for meals, living comforts, clothing, 
footwear, supplies, tools, tobacco and other 
articles to be furnished or offered for sale 40 
the employees; (4) The amount to be 
deducted from the wages or salaries of 
employees for medical and dental attendance, 
postage, transportation or other services of 
any kind whatsoever; (5) The charges, fines, 
penalties or other deductions to be taken 
from the wages or salaries of the employees; 
(6) The nature, dimensions and sanitary condi- 
tions of the camps, rooms, tents, cabins, houses 
or other places to be furnished as a habita- 
tion or place of work for the employees, and 
of the storerooms, kitchens and eating rooms 


or other places employed in the preparation, 
storing and distributing of the food; (7) The 
details of every contract, sub-contract, 
arrangement or agreement, in writing or 
otherwise, effecting the hiring of employees 
for forest operations; (8) The conditions in 
which the employees will have to work and 
the methods to be employed in the forest 
operations; (9) All other information respect- 
ing the forest operations which the Commis- 
sion may ask for. 

“15. The Commission may of its own 
initiative and must, if thereunto requested by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests, make 
investigation into the forest operations carried 
on by a timber-limit holder or by a con- 
tractor. Such investigation shall bear on all 
the matters contemplated in section 14 and 
on all matters connected with or incidental 
to forest operations. 

“16. The Commission may authorize one of 
its members or any other person whom it 
may designate, to hold any investigation 
which the Commission is authorized to make 
under section 15. For the purpose of such 
investigation, the Commission, a member of 
the Commission, or any other person there- 
unto authorized, shall possess and exercise all 
the powers conferred upon a commissioner 
appointed under the Public Inquiry Commis- 
sion Act (Chap. 8). 

“24. Every employee who receives lower 
wages or salary than those contemplated in 
the details respecting forest operations, sub- 
mitted under section 13, shall be entitled to 
claim the difference before any court of 
competent jurisdiction.” 





The City Council of Toronto presented two 
petitions to the Ontario Legislature, on Feb- 
ruary 21, the first asking for the enactment of 
a minimum wage law applicable to male em- 
ployees, and the second requesting the pro- 
vincial government to join in a movement to- 
ward the establishment of a Civil Re-establish- 
ment Commission for the purpose of preparing 
unemployed citizens for a return to employ- 
ment. 





The Minimum Wage Board under the 
Minimum Wage for Women Act of Nova 
Scotia has been reconstituted to consist of the 
following members: Mr. George A. Redmond, 
of Halifax, chairman; Mrs. Marion Murphy, 
of Sydney; Miss Alice Hatfield, of Yarmouth; 
Mr. William H. Ross, of New Glasgow; and 
Mr. George A. Smith, of Halifax. The two 
last-named members will serve for a period of 
three years, and the others for two years from 
the date of their appointment. 
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ALBERTA COAL MINERS’ WAGES SECURITY ACT 


ORs following information was supplied 

by the government in the Alberta 
Legislature on February 20, in regard to the 
administration of the Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act since its enactment (This act 
was passed in 1928, its provisions being out- 
lined in the Lazour Gazerrn, June, 1928, page 
582). 

Twenty-nine mines have defaulted in pay- 
ment of wages since the enactment of the Act. 

A total of $29,731.56 was secured in the pay- 
ment of wages from bonds and other security, 
due to the operation of the Act. 

The sum of $2,400 in wages was lost through 
there being no bonds or other securities avail- 
able to insure payment of these wages. This 
does not include wages of defaulting mines 
who had exemption certificates from the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners. 

Two mines which had exemption certificates 
from the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners, have defaulted. The amount of 
wages in these cases has not been determined. 





The Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act pro- 
vides that every mine owner shall, on the 
fifteenth day of May in each year, deliver to 
the minister a statement of the total amount 
of wages paid during the preceding twelve 
months. If and when required by the minister 
to do so a mine owner must also deliver to 
him a statement showing the assets of the 
mine owner and his liabilities, and setting out 


in detail all mortgages or charges against his 
assets as at the last day of the month 
preceding that in which the statement is 
delivered. On or before the first day of June 
in each year every mine owner must furnish 
a bond or other security to the satisfaction of 
the Minister in an amount equal to the largest 
amount paid by him for wages in one month 
during the previous twelve months, to secure 
the due payment of all wages payable by him 
during the then current period of twelve 
months. In lieu of a bond the minister may 
accept a deposit of a sum in cash which is 
to be invested and held by him as security for 
the due payment of wages. A fine of not less 
than $100 and not more than $1,000 and costs 
is provided for a mine owner who makes 
default in delivering the required statement, 
and, in default of payment of the fine, a term 
of imprisonment not exceeding three months. 
A fine of not less than $1,000 or more than 
$2,500 and costs is provided for failure to 
furnish the required bond and continuing to 
operate his mine with hired employees after 
such default. In default of payment of the 
fine a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
three months may be imposed. A mine owner 
may, upon ten days’ notice to the Minister, 
apply to the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners for a certificate of exemption, which 
the Board is empowered to grant on being 
satisfied that the mine owner has sufficient 
resources to insure the due payment of wages 
to all coal miners in his employ. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Provision for Pneumoconiosis and Grinders’ Phthisis 


Y a proclamation publishd in the Ontario 
Gazette, February 24, subsection 3 of 
section 4 of the Act of 1933, amending the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (LasBour 
GazeTTE, 1933, page 598) was declared to be 
in force as from March 1, 1934. In the 
original act, section 113 contains the provisions 
made in regard to industrial diseases. The 
legislation of last year replaced the earlier 
sections dealing with silicosis by new pro- 
visions defining silicosis and _ tuberculosis. 
Workmen disabled from silicosis where no 
tuberculosis is present were to be compen- 
sated on the same basis as workmen suffering 
from other industrial diseases, Where silicosis 
is complicated by tuberculosis, however, the 
basis for total disability was fixed at 50 per 
cent of average earnings, A workman ceas- 
ing to be employed in an industry in which 
he was exposed to silica dust must, under the 
amending Act, establish his claim within two 


years after leaving such employment or six 
months after the passing of the Act, which- 
ever period is longer, after which time the 
claim is barred, The Board may, however, 
allow any case due to uncomplicated silicosis 
which it considers should in justice be allowed. 
The time limit for disposing of outstanding 
claims was fixed at two years from the date 
of filing claim or six months after the passing 
of the Act, whichever is the longer period. 


The subsection added to the Act in 1933, 
and now proclaimed as being effective as from 
March 1, 1934, reads as follows:— 


(3) The said section 113 is further amended 
by adding thereto the following subsection: — 
(12) The provisions of this section relating 
to silicosis shall apply also to pneumoconiosis 
and stone worker’s or grinder’s phthisis con- 
tracted during the course of employment in 
any of the processes in which pneumoconiosis 
and stone worker’s or grinder’s phthisis is 
compensable as set forth in Schedule 3. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE Saskatchewan Gazette, February 15, 
1934, contains the text of Regulation 55 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, issued 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Revised Statutes of Saskat- 
chewan, 1930, chapter 252). The new regula- 
tion amends certain of the regulations issued 
in March, 1930, which were reprinted in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1930, page 392. 


REGULATION 55 


Regulation five is amended by substituting 
“2%” for “5%” wherever the term “5%” 
appears in the said regulation, and is further 
amended by substituting the word “two” for 
the word “five” where the word “ five” occurs 
in the second last line of the said regulation. 

Regulation six is amended by substituting 
the. words and figures “two ($2.00) dollars” 
for the words and figures “five ($5.00) dollars” 
where they occur in the second last line of regu- 
lation six. 

Regulations eight, nine and ten are amended 
by substituting “2%” for “5%” wherever it 
occurs in the said regulations. 

The references above to “lines” refer to the 
regulations as they appear in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette. ; | 

The effect of the new regulation is as fol- 


lows :— 

In Regulation 5, the additional assessment 
imposed on employers failing to make returns 
giving an estimate of payrolls, is reduced from 
5 per cent to 2 per cent of the erdinary as- 


sessment, The minimum additional assess- 
ment in such cases is reduced from $500 to 
$200. ; 

In Regulation 6, for an employer’s failure 
to transmit to the Board a statement of his 
estimated payroll for the current year, or for 
furnishing a false statement, was subject to a 
minimum payment of $5 in addition to in- 
terest charges, This minimum payment is 
now reduced to $2, 


In Regulation 8 a similar reduction from 5 
per cent to 2 per cent is made in the amount 
of the penalty for failure to pay within one 
month after notice thereof, 


In Regulation 9, dealing with cases in which 
the adjustment of assessments shows that the 
actual payroll the preceding year was more 
than double the estimated payroll, the rate of 
interest to be charged for the past year is 
reduced by the new order from 5 per cent to 
2 per cent of the difference between the true 
assessment and that charged on the estimated 
payroll. 

In Regulation 10, making provision for 
cases in which payrolls were underestimated, 
the Board will, under the new order, make an 
allowance of 2 per cent (instead of 5 per 
cent) on the difference between the assess- 
ment actually charged, and that which should 
have been charged on the actual payroll. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 


HE Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission adopted recently Regulation 
11, which was approved by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and published in the Quebec Gazette, 
February 24. The new regulation amends 
Regulation 2 by omitting the occupation 
described as “the removal of garbage, street 
cleaning, or the removal of snow and _ ice” 
from the list of industries that are excluded 
from the operation of the Act when less than 
six workmen are generally employed therein. 
It also amends Regulation No. 6 by adding 
the “removal of garbage, street cleaning, or 
the removal of snow or ice,’ to the list of 
industries that are subject to the Act only 
when they employ four or more workmen. 


Commission Retains Right to Choose 
Physicians 
The Quebec Legislature, on February 14, 
rejected a bill to repeal the amendment made 
last year to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act taking away an injured workman’s privi- 
lege of choosing his own doctor, The Hon. 


C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour, in opposing 
the bill, pointed out that the matter of selec- 
tion of the doctor was largely one of adminis- 
tration, and that there were a number of con- 
siderations to be taken into effect. The infor- 
mation he had obtained from the Compensa- 
tion Commission showed that, due to the 
change of last year, a saving of $10,000 had 
been made in expenses for medical treatment, 
and furthermore the commission had been 
able to make special arrangements for expert 
treatment in Montreal by employing salaried 
doctors, He pointed out that the commission 
had issued a circular to all concerned pointing 
out that the workman must have a doctor of 
his own language, and the law also provided 
that where possible he was ,to be consulted as 
to the doctor, 


Minimum Indemnity Unchanged 
The Quebec Legislature, on February 7, re- 
jected a bill to restore the former rate of 
$12.50, instead of the present rate of $10, as 
the weekly minimum indemnity that may be 
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paid under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Lasour Gazerte, July, 1933, page 695). The 
Hon, L, A. Taschereau, provincial premier, 
said it was imperative that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission should be self- 
supporting, and that last year’s reduction had 
been made in view of a deficit of eight mil- 
lion dollars at the end of the previous year. 





New Industries Coming under Factories Act 
of British Columbia 


By a proclamation published in the British 
Columbia Gazette, February 8, 1934, the un- 
dermentioned premises are added to Schedule 
A of the Factories Act (Revised Statutes of 
British Columbia, chapter 84), which gives a 


list of the types of factories regulated by the 
provisions of the Act or orders thereunder. 
The additions are as follows: Airplane fac- 
tories; alabastine and lime factories; artificial- 
flower factories; automobile factories; awning 
factories; basket factories ; battery factories; 
cap factories; carpet factories; cereal-food 
factories; chain-works; cordage factories; dry- 
cleaning factories; hat factories; lamp-goods 
factories; macaroni and spaghetti factories; 
necktie-works; pattern-works; peanut-butter 
factories; peat-works; polish factories ; print- 
ing-ink factories; rice-mills; roofing factories; 
salt-works; structural-steel and bridge works; 
tin-stamping works; upholstering factories; 
wineries; wire-rope factories; wood-working 
plants, 





CHILD WELFARE AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


‘THE annual report of the Bureau of Child 

Protection of Saskatchewan for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1933, reviews the activi- 
ties of the Commissioner of Child Welfare 
and the Superintendent of Old Age Pensions 
during this period. The report of the former 
outlines the procedure and methods employed 
in child welfare work noting in particular 
the policy of the Department in insisting on 
the local social agencies and relatives look- 
ing after dependent children, as far as pos- 
sible, and in not allowing many to become 
charges on the state. The total number of 
wards at the end of the fiscal year, including 
those of the five Children’s Aid Societies, was 
1210—a decrease of 155 as compared with the 
previous year. Of the 1210 wards, 587 had 
either or both parents living; 113 were full 
orphans and 560 were illegitimate. There were 
259 children who ceased to be wards during the 
year; 146 of these were legally adopted, 85 
attained the age of 21 years, 11 were married, 
10 were discharged by order in council and 8 
died. Since the Child Welfare Department 
has been in operation, 4,081 children have been 
made permanent wards, and it is estimated 
that approximately the same number were 
placed in homes by the department without 
the necessity or formality of committal. 

Other phases of child welfare activity dealt 
with juvenile delinquency, mental defectives, 
legal adoption of children, children of un- 
married parents, blind children, and the work 
of the Children’s Aid Societies. 

Mothers’ Allowances—Included under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Child Protection 
is the administration of mothers’ allowances 
in Saskatchewan. By the provisions of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act of 1922 (since incor- 
porated with the Child Welfare Act) the 


Legislature makes an annual grant, expended 
in monthly payments, in order to provide 
support, or partial support, for the dependent 
children under sixteen years of any woman 
who by reason of poverty is unable to take 
proper care of her child or children. 

The report of the superintendent showed 
that on April 30, 1932, there were 2,372 fami- 
lies receiving assistance while on April 30, 
1933, this total had increased to 2,511. This 
was largely due to the increase in “ depend- 
ent mothers.” “Under this heading is in- 
cluded the families of men who have been com- 
mitted to jail for a period of not less than 
six months, and during the last few years an 
increase has been noticeable in the number 
of applications received from mothers whose 
husbands have been committed to jail for 
breach of the Excise Act. It would appear 
from correspondence and from reports of our 
inspectors that in many cases the husband 
deliberately breaks the law, knowing that 
during his absence in jail his wife and child- 
ren will be cared for by the Government and 
he, himself, will receive his board and lodging 
from the same source. It is difficult to effec- 
tively deal with these cases as while there is 
very little sympathy due to the adult members 
of the family, this is a child-caring agency and 
we cannot allow the children to suffer.” The 
superintendent recommends that in the interests 
of the children the Act be amended giving 
authority for the appointment of a responsible 
trustee to whom the cheques could be made 
payable, and who would be responsible for 
using the money for the benefit of the children. 

The statistics indicate the following situation 
regarding Mothers’ Allowances as at April 30, 
1933: number of widows, 1,766; number of 
dependents, 611; number of guardians, 71; 
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number of deserted wives, 63; number of 
families receiving allowance, 2,511; number of 
children under sixteen years, 6,733; average 
paid per recipient, $13-666; average paid per 
child, $5-097. During the year, the amount 
paid in allowances was $403,915; as compared 
with $483,618 in the year previous. 


Old Age Pensions—Included also in the re- 
port is the annual review of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Branch, Information respecting old age 
pensions in Saskatchewan as well as for the 
whole of Canada is given quarterly in the 
Lasour Gazette. The latest of these quarterly 
summaries appeared in the Lasour GazerrTe 
for February, 1934, page 143. 





The Italian Corporations Act 


On January 18 the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies unanimously adopted the Corpora- 
tions Act, establishing corporations, each of 
which will represent a single great branch of 
production, A full account of this measure 
appears in Industrial and Labour Information 
(Geneva), February 12, 1934. 

The Act provides that “ the president of a 
corporation shall be a minister or under-secre- 
tary of state or the secretary of the National 
Fascist Party; such president shall be nomi- 
nated by the head of the government, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Corporations. 
The decree establishing a corporation shall 
determine the number of members to com- 
pose its Council and the number of members 
to be designated by each of the associations 
which are grouped in the corporation, These 
designations are subject to the approval of 
the head of the government, to be given in a 
decree on the recommendation of the Minis- 
ter of Corporations.” 

A ministerial report to the Senate on the 
Bill explained that it was intended to give 
full effect to the principles of the Labour 
Charter system approved by an Act passed in 
1926 (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, page 
64). The corporations, as now constituted, 
are intended to avoid the disadvantages of 
the occupational and “ product” type of or- 
ganization, and are believed to unite the 
advantages of both systems, For example, a 
corporation might be established for the 
whole textile industry, an enormous branch 
of production, But it might then be found 
necessary to set up a separate body for each 
of the different products of the industry— 
linen, silk, artificial silk, etc. In the same way 
a special committee for sulphur might be set 
up within the mining corporation, and special 
committees for nitrogen, dyestuffs, etc., within 
the chemical industries corporation. 

The head of the government may order the 
joint meeting of two or more corporations for 
the study of questions which concern several 
branches of economic activity. Corporations 
in joint session will have, as far as these 
questions are concerned, the powers given to 
each separate corporation. The system of 


organization provided in the Act—corporations 
for the great branches of production, “ hori- 
zontal ” sections for occupational groups, 

“vertical” committees for specified products, 
and joint sessions—will enable the corpora- 
tions, it is claimed, “to adapt themselves to 
economic reality.” 

Section 7 of the Act, dealing with trade 
unions, reads as follows :— 

is The associations grouped in a corporation 
shall become self-governing in trade union 
matters but shall continue to belong to their 
respective confederations in conformity with 
provisions to be issued by the Minister of 
Corporations,” 

The ministerial report, above mentioned, in- 
terprets this section as follows: “Section 7 
was not the starting point for the develop- 
ment of trade associations in a new direction, 
but a return to origins, The Act of 1926 had 
founded its system on the occupational group 
and on trade associations of the first degree, 
intending the higher trade associations to be 
no more than co-ordinating bodies, But in 
practice the system had developed on com- 
pletely opposite lines; the trade union, the 
primary association, which ought to have re- 
mained in constant and intimate touch with 
the individual, had lost its importance bit by 
bit and gradually atrophied, while the higher 
associations had grown steadily stronger and 
more flourishing, Yet the trade union itself 
was the bearer of the revolutionary idea and 
spirit, while the higher associations were es- 
sentially administrative and bureaucratic. 
Thus, in proportion as the occupational group 
had lost its vitality and the confederations 
had become more powerful, trade unionism 
had lost its revolutionary impetus and taken 
on more and more bureaucratic conservatism. 
Section 7 was a reaction against this tendency; 
it would certainly result in the return of trade 
unionism to the proud revolutionary spirit of 
its origins.” 

The Act empowers a corporation to draft 
rules for the collective regulation of economic 
relations and for centralized discipline in pro- 
duction, The Council of Corporations (the 
central body) may exercise regulating func- 
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tions in the economic field in fulfilment of 
two conditions, namely (1) that the associa- 
tions concerned were in agreement to confer 
such functions upon it, and (2) that the head 
of the government had also given his consent. 

The Act further empowers a corporation to 
fix, within its competence, rates for public 
utility supplies and services, and for the 


prices of commodities offered to the public 
under privileged conditions, 

The report claims that under the Act, “ pro- 
duction is regulated, not against its will by 
an outside force, but by the corporation, that 
is to say by its members, the productive 
groups themselves.” The corporative system 
is finally defined as “the producers’ instru- 
ment of organic self-control.” 





TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Program Presented to Dominion Government 


O peas Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and an as- 
sociated delegation of Canadian representa- 
tives of affiliated national and international 
unions, presented to the Prime Minister and 
members of the Dominion government, on 
February 13, a memorandum containing a pro- 
gram of legislation recommended by organized 
labour represented by these organizations. The 
delegates included Tom Moore (president), 
James Simpson (vice-president), and P. M. 
Draper (secretary-treasurer), and a large num- 
ber of other labour representatives. 
The recommendations on the subject of em- 
ployment and unemployment relief were as 
follows:— 


Employment and Unemployment Relief 


The denial of the right to work to several 
hundred thousands constituting the unem- 
ployed army in Canada creates a condition seri- 
ous enough to warrant the use of the residu- 
ary power given to the Federal Government 
by the British North America Act to ensure 
peace, order and good government. 

The proposals which we herewith submit 
seek to secure action in three ways. 

First: By provision of work to eliminate 
unemployment. 

Second: To adequately provide for the needs 
of those in want through unemployment, and 

Third: Measures to cope with future un- 
employment in an organized manner with the 
object of preventing to the greatest possible 
degree its recurrence. 


Provision of Work.—This, we believe, can 
best be accomplished by the initiation, in co- 
operation with provincial governments and 
municipal authorities, of building projects 
financed in such manner as to avoid creating 
additional burdens on the tax payers. Such 
action would provide immediate employment 
on the work undertaken and because of the 
wide ramifications of the building industry 
provide a stimulus to industries generally, 


thus giving additional employment for numer- 
ous other workers. 

Without entering into detail as to the many 
classes of building and construction projects 
that could be included in such a national pro- 
gram, particular attention is directed to the 
advantage which would accrue by encourage- 
ment of the clearing of slum areas by public 
authorities along with the provision of facili- 
ties for the obtaining of mortgages at low 
rates of interest over a long period of years 
by individual home builders. 

As a further means of providing employ- 
ment as well as in the interest of public safety 
steps should be taken to eliminate grade rail- 
way crossings by constructing either subways 
or bridges. 


Reduction of hours—To bring about any 
permanent improvement in the employment 
situation it is obvious that the hours of labour 
should be reduced commensurate with the in- 
creased productivity of machinery. In doing 
so the purchasing power of the workers must 
be maintained, as it is only by mass consump- 
tion that mass production is possible, without 
creating recurring periods of intense unem- 
ployment. We submit the government has a 
responsbility to lead in this direction and thus 
set an example to privately owned industry 
and therefore ask that on all government 
works and, as far as may be practicable in 
the purchase of all government supplies, the 
six-hour day and five-day week should be 
established as the maximum hours of employ- 
ment and the wages paid should be such as to 
entail no reduction in the aggregate earnings 
of those employed. 

To further advance the reduction of hours, 
as a national policy, efforts should be put 
forth to secure similar action on the part of 
provincial legislatures, especially where federal 
government funds are being expended. 


Unemployment Insurance—The request for 
the enactment of a national scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance toward which employers, 
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workers and the State would contribute is 
again reiterated. Promises held out that this 
matter would be definitely dealt with have 
not, so far, been fulfilled, although two Federal- 
Provincial conferences, which workers were 
led to believe were called primarily for the 
discussion of this subject, have been held in 
the last two years. The volume of unemploy- 
ment existing is not, In our opinion, a sound 
reason for further delay in the enactment of 
this much needed legislation. 


Temporary Relief—While recognizing that 
the payment of direct relief is no remedy for 
unemployment, but on the contrary does, in 
some instances, lead to an aggravation of the 
situation, nevertheless provision of this char- 
acter has been, and still is, essential in every 
part of the Dominion. The action of your 
Government in co-operating with the provinces 
and municipalities in the payment of this 
“dole” has been appreciated though we have 
reason to know that in many quarters the 
relief provision has not been adequate and we 
believe that the Dominion Government should 
insist upon at least a minimum standard 
being observed. We note with commendation 
that agreement has been reached to continue 
participation with the provinces in the pay- 
ment of direct relief in addition to the under- 
taking of a program of public works and we 
would urge that this policy be continued, so 
long as the need for direct relief exists. 


Relief Camps—At our last convention 
vigorous protests were made in respect to 
certain phases of relief camp activities. In 
some instances works are being undertaken of 
a permanent construction character on the 
plea that they would not otherwise have been 
carried out. All such works should, in our 
opinion, be constructed in conformity with the 
provisions of the Fair Wage Act, 1930. 


One of the declared objects of the estab- 
lishment of relief camps, namely to relieve job 
competition in industrial centres, is being de- 
feated by camps being established in or ad- 
jacent to cities such as Kingston, Trenton, 
Toronto, etc. This policy has resulted in in- 
tensifying the unemployment problem for 
married resident workers who now find them- 
selves in competition for the few available 
jobs with single men brought in to the district 
for camp employment. 

The cash allowance given to these men over 
and above the cost of their maintenance in 
camp is totally inadequate and should be in- 
creased sufficiently to enable these workers 
to better prepare themselves to be self-sus- 
taining while subsequently seeking employ- 
ment in their respective occupations. 

76113—3 


Under present conditions camp workers have 
no present or immediate prospective purchas- 
ing power and to that extent camp projects 
are of no assistance towards reducing the num- 
ber of unemployed. 


Employment Service Council —Last year we 
directed attention that no meetings of the 
Employment Service Council had been held 
since August, 1930. We believe this Council, 
established under the provisions of the Em- 
ployment Service Co-ordination Act of 1918, 
can be of great service in advising in respect 
to the many phases of the employment and 
unemployment problems and would therefore 
urge the calling together of the members of 
this Council at an early date. 


National Planning—The fact that so much 
poverty and misery exists in the midst of 
plenty is evidence that our present industrial 
and economic machinery is not functioning 
in a manner that best serves the interests of 
the people as a whole. Uncontrolled com- 
petition, as so ably stated recently in the Sen- 
ate by Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, “ when 
applied between gigantic units of capital in the 
form of machinery, only determines their 
destruction.” The most serious ill effects of 
this falls upon the wage earner and the small 
investor, It is to avoid conditions of this 
kind and to build up a more ordered and 
beneficial economic and industrial structure 
that we urge steps be taken towards the 
establishment of codes of fair practices in 
industry. These to be along lines most suit- 
able to conditions existing in Canada. 

A necessary step in this direction is the 
establishment of an Economic Council whose 
main purpose would be to give constant study 
to the economic changes taking place in in- 
dustry and agriculture, especially in respect 
to the questions of distribution, purchasing 
power, displacement of labour by machinery 
and similar matters. . 


British North America Act 


With reference to the British North America 
Act, the memorandum called for a complete 
revision of this enactment “ so as to bring its 
provisions into harmony with present day con- 
ditions.” Continuing, the memorandum stated: 

“The difficulties in reaching agreement for 
uniform legislation and simultaneous action 
to enforce the same in all provinces has been 
clearly demonstrated by the meagre results of 
interprovincial conferences held during the 
past two years. To overcome these difficul- 
ties and give undisputed authority to the Fed- 
eral Government to deal with matters affecting 
the Dominion as a whole and particularly in 
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respect to such important subjects as unem- 
ployment insurance, minimum wage laws, regu- 
lation of hours of labour, etc., we again submit 
that this matter should be given immediate 
consideration.” 


Banking and Credit 


The section of the memorandum dealing 
with banking and credit and interest rates was 
a summary of the brief submitted by the 
Trades and Labour Congress to the Royal 
Commission on Banking, given in the Lasour 
Gazette for October, 1933, page 1003. 


Fair Wage Act 


The memorandum requested that the Fair 
Wages Act be amended by repealing Clause 2, 
Section 3, which exempts from its provisions 
certain classes of work formerly done on the 
job but now often carried out in established 
work-shops. It also asked that the Act be 
extended so as to cover all undertakings 
financed wholly or in part by Dominion Gov- 
ernment funds, and to companies or commis- 
sions operated by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. In addition it was urged that effect 
be given to Section 5 which makes provision 
for regulations to govern many phases of en- 
forcement and “ which are essential to prevent 
abuses.” 

Road Transportation 


The memorandum noted that “some measure 
of agreement has been reached between the 
Federal and Provincial Governments for the 
more effective control of road transportation 
with the object of protecting the public who 
use the highways and eliminating the unfair 
competition with railway transportation sys- 
tems.” While it was recognized that the re- 
sponsibility to give effect to such decisions 
rested with the respective provincial Legis- 
latures, yet it was hoped that the Federal 
Government would continue its active interest 
and support “towards ensuring effective con- 
trol over commercial road _ transportation 
throughout the Dominion.” 


Other Requests 


That provision be made for labour repre- 
sentation on national administrative boards. 

That the Old Age Pension Act be amended 
to reduce the qualifying age from 70 to 65 
years; and that the Federal Government as- 
sume the full cost of pensions. 

That the Canada Copyright Act be amended 
to secure greater employment protection for 
printers. 

That more stringent regulations be enforced 
governing the description of materials used 
in the manufacture *f »vaints, ete. 
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That the salary deduction of civil servants 
be restored and that superannuation be estab- 
lished for “prevailing rate employees.” 

That provision be made under the 
Canada Shipping Act whereby “no ships other 
than a British ship of Canadian registry shall 
engage in the coastal trade of Canada.” 


That the provisions of the Criminal Code 
defining and legalizing peaceful picketing be 
restored, and that section 98 be repealed. 

That in event of an outbreak of hostilities | 
“there should be no declaration of war by 
Canada until a referendum of the people to 
sanction such action has been taken.” 


That there be no modification of the pres- 
ent immigration restrictions, and no encourage- 
ment be given to schemes of subsidized immi- 
gration. 

That sweepstakes and lotteries be legalized 
under government control and supervision. 


The Prime Minister assured the delegation 
that the majority of the proposals would be 
discussed in Council, pointing out however 
that in some matters, such as the amending 
of the British North America Act, provincial 
autonomy was involved, while in others, such 
as the Old Age Pension request, the economic 
condition of the country was an important 
factor. 


—_———_ 


The Vancouver and New Westminster Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council, on Febru- 
ary 6, adopted a resolution, submitted by 
Local 213, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, recommending that the Pro- 
vincial Government adopt the Dominion Elec- 
trical Code as a standard for all electrical in- 
stallation in British Columbia. The resolu- 
tion opposed a proposal which had been sub- 
mitted to the provincial government by con- 
tractors and others asking that the Elec- 
trical Energy Inspection Act be amended to 
require that electricians be licensed. The 
union held that the proposed’ amendment 
would place the control of all electrical work 
in fewer hands. 


An association of employers of workers in 
the lumbering industry in the province of 
Quebee to be known as. the Quebec Lum- 
bermen’s Accident Prevention Association, In- 
corporated, has been set up with head offices 
in Quebec, to carry on the work of accident 
prevention in lumber camps, saw, shingle and 
lath-mills, wood manufacturing plants, lumber 
yards and plants where the creosoting of tim- 
ber is carried on. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The 2ist annual convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour was held in 
Fredericton on February 13, 14 and 15 with 
an attendance of 36 representatives, including 
4 fraternal delegates. In his annual report 
and address, President Jas, A. Whitebone re- 
ferred to the “ disgraceful conditions under 
which men are forced to work in the woods 
and sawmills of this province.” Commending 
Premier Tilley for his effort to secure from 
the lumber operators information concerning 
wages paid and hours of labour, he urged that 
a searching investigation be instituted at 
once, The president recommended that. the 
Federation should continue their efforts 
towards securing unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, mothers’ allowances, mini- 
mum wages, and child protection. 

The report of the executive committee fur- 
ther touched on conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry, claiming that it was impossible for 
the employees to earn more than 40 to 50 
cents per day. It also recommended that the 
Federation continue its efforts toward a six- 
hour day and five-day week. 

Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, provincial premier, 
and Hon, Dr. H. I. Taylor, Minister of Health 
and Labour, addressed the convention, The 
latter spoke of the successful efforts of his 
department to reduce the mortality rates of 
the province, but stated it was difficult to 
foresee what would be the result of present 
economic conditions with so many under- 
nourished children, 

Premier Tilley referred to the statement of 
the president on conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry. He declared that the situation was 
due to the keen competition with Russian 
lumber in Great Britain, and also to the: un- 
favourable rates of exchange in the money 
market. Another difficulty was that there 
were too many jobbers or middlemen in the 
pulpwood industry, with the result that the 
workers were not getting their fair share in 
wages, In his opinion about 75 per cent of 
the operators did the best they could for their 
workers, but the other 25 per cent did not. 
He had sent out a questionnaire seeking in- 
formation on the conditions of the workers, 
and the Government had a Bill drafted which 
would be introduced in the Legislature next 
week, which he thought would meet the 
situation.* 

Other speakers at the convention were 
W. L. Best, Dominion Legislative representa- 
tive of the B.L.F.E.; J. L. Labreche, Dominion 


“Reference to this bill is made on page 236 
of this issue. 
76113—33 


Legislative representative of the B. of R.T.; 
F. T, Caine, chairman, and §. H. Shaw, sec- 
retary of the Joint Provincial Legislative 
Board of the Running Trades; and E. R. 
Steeves, vice-chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Dealing with unem- 
ployment on the railways, Mr. Best stated 
that in 1929 there were 189,600 men employed 
while in 1933 there were 105,000. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were adopted :— 

That a housing program be made a part of 
the proposed national recovery plan. 

Adoption of a uniform ballot in federal, 
provincial, and municipal elections. 

Restoration of free school books. 

That the federal government be urged to 
appoint a fair wage officer for the Maritime 
Provinces, 

Federal Government operation and control 
of the Central Bank. 

Legislation providing reduction of interest 
rates on mortgages, 

Moratorium on mortgages on homes and 
farms, 

Opposing St. Lawrence waterways project. 

Against the issuance of licences to motor 
buses and trucks on routes paralleling rail- 
Ways, 

Requesting the provincial government to 
endorse national unemployment insurance. 


Enactment of minimum wage legislation for 
men, women, and children, 

Redistribution of legislative representation 
according to population, 

Establishment of a provincial Department 
of Labour. 

That the Provincial Government inaugurate 
a scheme whereby a person in debt could pay 
a police magistrate a portion of his income 
which would be apportioned among his credi- 
tors, the debtor then not being liable to 
prosecution for debt. 

Opposing legislation which if passed would 
give property owners owing up to two years’ 
taxes the right to vote. 

Repeal of a section of the Theatres Act 
which calls on moving picture machine opera- 
tors to notify the Censor Board of films ex- 
hibited without the Board’s approval. 

Adoption by legislation of the six-hour work 
day and the five-day work week. 

Requesting legislation which would provide 
a fair or minimum wage in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Urging limitation of the power of the Senate 
to that of the House of Lords in Great Britain. 
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Requesting the Provincial Government to 
take steps to make it easier for small lumber 
operators in Northumberland ‘County to secure 
cutting privileges on suitable Crown lands. 

Amendments requested under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act included: Restora- 
tion of the old definition of “average earn- 
ings”: that strains and sprains be treated as 
accidents under the Act; compensation to 
injured workmen who have not made applica- 
tion to the Board until the 6 months’ limit has 
expired; that the minimum compensation 
be increased from $6 to $12.50 per week; 
removal of the $2,500 limit of the Board’s 
liability in permanent partial disability cases. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, J. E. Tighe, Saint John; first vice- 
president A. W. Jamieson, Moncton; second 
vice-president, J. B. Johnston, McAdam; third 
vice-president, J. H. Wallace, Reynolds; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Geo. R. Melvin, Saint John. 


Requests Presented to Provincial Govern- 


ment 
During the last day of the convention Fed- 
eration representatives submitted to the 


Premier and members of the Executive Coun- 
cil its memorandum of requests for legislation. 
Many of the recommendations were based on 


resolutions adopted at the convention and 
which are summarized above. Others were 
matters which had been presented at previous 
annual interviews. The additional requests, 
not included in the convention resolutions, 
were as follows:—The securing by the muni- 
cipalities of the full benefits of the distribution 
of electric power from the provincial Hydro 
system; amendments to the Factories Act 
with a view to bringing it up to a standard 
comparable with similar Acts in the Domin- 
ion; appointment of a properly qualified boiler 
inspector, and more adequate boiler inspection ; 
adoption of a Fair Wage Act; urging upon 
the Federal authorities as an employment 
measure the rebuilding of the shipping berths 
at Saint John; appointment of an examining 
board for the licensing of motion picture ma- 
chine operators; proclamation and putting into 
force of the Electrical Energy Act, providing 
for regulation of wiring, etc.; amendment of 
the Schools Act to provide for compulsory 
school attendance up to sixteen years.of age. 


Dealing with the Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ 
Allowance and Minimum Wage Acts, the 
memorandum stated that while the financial 
difficulties of the government were realized 
yet the need of putting such legislation into 
force was imperative. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


A delegation representing the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen presented to the gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick, on February 14, 
a memorandum of suggestions for legislation 
in the provincial field. The delegates in- 
cluded J. H. Cain, Moncton, chairman; S. H. 
Shaw, Saint John, secretary; J. L. Labréche, 
Ottawa, and William L. Best, Ottawa. The 
Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, premier, with other 
members of the provincial government, re- 
ceived the delegates, promising consideration 
of their proposals, which were in part as 
follows :— 

That all buses and trucks be placed under 
the control, administration and supervision of 
a transport commission, requiring operation 
under conditions similar to those imposed on 
the railways, especially with regard to the 
fixing of rates, tariff charges, accommodation 
and facilities for passengers and shippers; 


That immediate measures be taken for the 
elimination of destructive competition caused 
by duplicating highway services; 


That all common carriers using the highway 
for revenue purposes be on a basis commen- 
surate with the use they made of the high- 
ways; 


That no bus or truck be permitted to operate 
on the highway for revenue purposes where 
adequate transportation facilities already exist 
or where the railways can or are willing to 
provide these facilities; 


That commercial motor vehicles be re- 
stricted to a reasonable maximum tonnage; 

That uniform legislation be enacted to en- 
sure reasonable standards in regard to working 
conditions, including wages and hours of labour 
in highway motor vehicle operation. 


B. C. Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


Members of the British Columbia executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
recently submitted their requests for legis- 
lation before the Provincial Government. 
Prefacing their recommendations, the execu- 
tive asked for the “discouragement of all efforts 


put forward to reduce wages and _ salaries, 
and of policies of economies and retrench- 
ment, as these only intensify the depression, 
being immediately passed on to the merchant 
and others whose lessened business results in 
more unemployment.” 
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Among the objectives sought in legislation 
were the following :— 

Kstablishment of the six-hour working day 
based on the five-day week; 

Unemployment insurance on a contributory 
basis; 

Restoration of wage cuts in the civil ser- 
vice ; 

Extensive public works with trade union 
wages, as a stimulus to employment; 

Stricter enforcement of the Minimum Wage 
Act and the Hours of Work Act; 

Moratorium legislation along the lines of 
the Manitoba Debt Adjustment and Orderly 
Payment Act, with more protection for the 
unemployed home owner; 

Sickness insurance; 

Increased wages for unemployed single men 
in relief camps; 


Halifax District Trades 


At a recent special meeting of the Halifax 
District Trades and Labour Council, the 
following program of proposed legislation was 
drafted for submission to the Nova Scotia 
Government :— 

Increases under Compensation Act includ- 
ing raising of payments from 60 to 66 per cent 
of weekly wages. 

Appointment of inspector to enforce 
Minimum Wage for Women Act regulations. 

Enactment of provincial Fair Wage Act 
to insure fair standards of wages being paid 
on all government work and government 
subsidized projects in operations on land and 
water. 

Immediate appointment of a commission 
under the provincial Housing Act, that a start 
might be made towards relieving distressing 
housing conditions in Halifax and other com- 
munities. 

Appointment of representatives of organized 
labour on all boards and commissions dealing 
with matters affecting labour. 

Re-enactment of the legislation to prevent 
foreclosure of mortgages of home owners 
during the industrial slump. 

Amendment of Mothers’ Allowances Act, to 
insure payment of allowances to mothers with 
dependent children under sixteen years of 


Broadening, rather’ than curtailment, of edu- 
cational opportunities ; 

Amendment of the income tax in the lower 
wage brackets, with mie a up to $3,000 
per year; 

Increasing the amount of workmen’s com- 
pensation under the Act; 

Prohibition of the imposition of tax penal- 
ties by municipalities and of interest or 
arrears of taxes at rates higher than that 
paid by them to banks; 

Compulsory automobile insurance; 

Strict regulation of truck and bis trans- 
portation; 

Protective legislation for fishermen and a 
nominal figure for chauffeurs’ licences. 

The cabinet promised consideration of these 
requests. The executive comprised Messrs. 
Percy R. Bengough, C. E. Herrett, and R. W. 


Munn. 


and Labour Council 


age, irrespective of whether they have other 
children over that age. 


Appointment of men with practical experi- 
ence in the construction and repair of steam 
boilers, as steam boiler inspectors. 


That the scope of the Labour Act be 
widened so as to take in an Operating En- 
gineers Act, Building Trades Protection Act 
and Steam Boiler Act, including regulations 
for the protection of persons engaged in com- 
pressed air operations. 


That a board of examiners be established in 
the Motor Vehicle Department to examine 
applicants thoroughly for drivers’ and chau- 
ffeurs’ licences as to their eyesight and physical 
and mental ability before permission is given 
for examinations as to their driving ability. 


Enactment of special legislation to provide 
workmen’s compensation to the widow of the 
late John Hughes, who died from an indus- 
trial disease. Through ignorance of the law, 
the widow had not made application for com- 
pensation until after the time limit for appli- 
cations had expired. 

Appointment of additional factory inspec- 
tors, one to be a woman. These inspectors to 
see to the more rigid enforcement of the act 
in Halifax and other centres. 


Imperial Service Medals for Canadian Employees 


The Imperial Service Medal, bearing the in- 
scription “For Faithful Service,” is awarded 
to civil employees in the various parts of the 
Empire on their retirement after service of 
twenty-five years. The honour is restricted to 
those who are not eligible for companionships 


in the Imperial Service Order, which was in- 
stituted by King Edward VII in 1902. 

The following list of employees of the Do- 
minion Government have recently been 
awarded Imperial Service Medals by His 
Majesty the King. 
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Post Office Department— 

Letter Carriers: Pence Flaherty, London, 
Ontario; James Albert Wilson, Toronto, On- 
tarlo, 

Department of Railways and Canals— 

Car Inspector: Edmund Smith Allen, Hali- 
fax, NS. 

Painter: 
ton, NB. 

Machinists: William H. A. J. B. Banks, 
Moncton, N.B.; Emile Dubé, Riviere du 
Loup, Quebec; Joseph Romuald Raymond, 
Riviere du Loup, Quebec. 

Sectionmen: Joseph Biron, Manseau, Que- 
bec; William Edgar Hicks, Sackville, N.B.; 
William Rafter, Windsor Junction, NS. 


Melvin Stanfield Armour, Monc- 


Carpenters: Joseph Jacques Bourgeois, 
Moncton, N.B.; William Wilson, Halifax, 
NSS. 

Pipefitter: Maurice Bourgeois, Moncton, 
N.B. 

Constables: Frederick Ralph Brownell, 
Amherst, N.S.; George Walker Cameron, 


Halifax, N.S. 

Section Foremen: Richard Burhoe, Bound- 
ary Creek, N.B.; Joseph Alphonse Ferland, 
Lemieux, Quebec; Arthur Albert Geizer, Rock- 
ingham, N.S.; George Hubbard, Derby Junc- 
tion, N.B.; Philippe Lemay, Manseau, Que- 
bec; Angus Miller, Richmond, N.S.; James 
Robert Weir Murdock, Truro, NS.; Frank 
Power, Nelson, N.B.; Charles Henry Teed, 
Wentworth, N.S.; Sterling Trevors, Beaver 
Brook, N.B. 


Conductors: Joseph Caron, Levis, Quebec; 
Harry Burton Hanes, Halifax, N.S.; James 
Henry Johnstone, Stellarton, N.S.; Francois 
Symphorien Lapointe, Riviere du Loup, Que- 
bec; Walter Scott Long, South Devon, N.B.; 
Alphonse Martin, Riviere du Loup, Quebec; 
Hugh McDorman, Stellarton, NS 


Grants to New Brunswick Fishermen to Meet 
Low Prices of Fish 


The Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, premier of New 
Brunswick, speaking in the provincial Legis- 
lature on February 14, stated that arrange- 
ments had been made as part of the relief 
expenditure shared in by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment during the past year, to give direct 
to the fishermen in Charlotte and Gloucester 
counties a grant of 20 cents per hundred 
pounds of green hake caught. This was the 
result, he said, of representations being made 
that while there was a good supply of that fish 
the price was so low that fishermen could not 
live on the returns. An arrangement was made 
at the instance of the superintendent of fisher- 
ies at Campobello whereby each man’s catch 
could be weighed and accurately recorded, the 


Second Cook: Heber Amasa Carson, Monc- 
ton, N.B. 

Vatman: Michael Thomas Casey, Moncton, 
N.B. 

Station Agents: Anselme Roméo Coté, St. 
Valier, Quebec; Theodore Porter Moffatt, 
North Sydney, N.S.; Alphonse Routhier, St. 
Alexis, Quebec; Joseph Charles Roy, Charny, 
Quebec; David Hibbert Webb, Oxford, NS. 

Foreman: Amasa Weldon, Moncton, N.B. 

Assistant Foreman: Isaac Newton Coy, 
Moncton, N.B. 

Carmen: James Merritt Crossman, Monc- 
ton, N.B.; James Arthur McGrath, Halifax, 
N'S.; Sterling Mitchell, Halifax, N.S.; Rupert 
Noble Smith, Moncton, N.B. 


Carman’s Helper: Philippe Melanson, 
Moncton, N.B. 

Dining Car Steward: Edgar Flemming, 
Halifax, NS. 

Brakeman: James Joseph Hachey, New- 
castle, N.B. 


Enginemen: Richard Griffin Jefferson, Monc- 
ton, N.B.; William Stephen Matthews, New- 
castle, N.B.; Edgar Thomas Mitchell, Joffre, 
Quebec; Luther Edward Starratt, Truro, N'S.; 
Harry Dixon Thompson, Stellarton, N-S.; 
James Albert Wiles, Truro, NS. 

Locomotive Foreman: John Adams John- 
son, Sydney, NS. 

Locomotive Firemen: Patrick Keating, 
Newcastle, N.B.; Arthur Lamontagne, Joffre, 
Quebec, 

Train Despatchers: John F, R. McMichael, 
Moncton, N.B.; James Joseph Trainor, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I, 

Yardmaster: Angus Probert, Truro, N.S. 

Boilermaker: Camille Dominique Sonier, 
Moncton, N.B. 

Station Porter: Frank Taylor, Halifax, NS. 

Lampman; Edouard Telesphore Therrien, 
Charny, Quebec. 


dealers who bought them giving certificates 
which were subject to inspection by both 
Dominion and Provincial officers. The deal- 
ers paid twenty per hundred pounds to the 
fishermen and when the certificates were for- 
warded to the Department of Lands and 
Mines the bonus of twenty cents was paid. 
In this way $13,000 was paid out in such 
bonuses. 


In regard to colonization, the Premier 
stated that the Department of Lands and 
Mines had last year approved of six hundred 
and seventy-eight lots for new settlers and 
had helped to provide seed and roads for them. 
To enable these new settlers to develop their 
districts $25,136.13 had been spent upon 
colonization roads, scattered through the North 
Shore counties. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


65ih Session of the Governing Body 


The Sixty-fifth Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office was 
held in Geneva from January 22 to 24, Dr. W. 
A. Riddell, ‘Canadian Advisory Officer ac- 
credited to the League of Nations, represent- 
ing the Government of Canada. 


Maritume Conference in 1935 —After discuss- 
ing the report of the discussions of the Joint 
Maritime Commission, which had held its 
Tenth Session at Paris in December, the Gov- 
erning Body decided to call a Special Maritime 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence immediately after the General Session in 
1935, when the second discussion will be under- 
taken of the four questions relating to the 
work of seamen on which the first discussion 
took place at the Special Maritime Session in 
1929. These four questions are: 

(1) regulation of hours of work on board 
ship; 

(2) Protection of seamen in case of sickness 
(including the treatment of seamen injured on 
board ship), i.e.; (a) the individual liability of 
the shipowners towards sick or injured sea- 
men; and (b) sickness insurance for seamen; 

(3) promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports; 
and 

(4) establishment by each maritime country 
of a minimum requirement of professional 
capacity in the case of captains, navigating 
and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. The question of holi- 
days with pay was also placed on the agenda 
of this special session. 


Agenda of 1935 Conference—The Govern- 
ing Body decided that agricultural workers 
should not be included when the question of 
holidays with pay, which is an item on the 
agenda of the Nineteenth (1935) Session, is 
discussed by that meeting. Other items to be 
included in the agenda of the 1935 Session 
are: unemployment among young persons; and 
recruiting of native labour. 


“International Survey of Social Services” 


The above is the title of the latest volume 
published this month, in Studies and Reports 
(Series M. Social Insurance, No. 11) issued 
by the International Labour Office. In it the 
facts relating to the organization of social 
services and their cost have been brought 
together for the first time on an international 
scale. An introductory chapter describes the 
steps which led up to the compilation of the 
volume and explains the methods adopted by 
the Office. This is followed by a series of 


monographs on the work done in 1930 (the 
latest year for which it has been possible to 
collect the material) by social services in the 
following countries: Australia, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

Each monograph begins with population 
statistics drawn from the most recent census 
returns. Then comes a succinct account of the 
national legislation relating to social insurance, 
compulsory and _ voluntary, together with 
figures showing the number of persons insured, 
the income and expenditure of insurance in- 
stitutions, their assets and their balance 
sheets. Next, a similar survey is made of the 
services responsible for social assistance. This 
is followed by an analysis of the national 
legislation relating to housing, with details 
showing the number of dwellings built with the 
help of the public authorities, the number of 
persons for whom accommodation was thus 
provided, and the grants made for this pur- 
pose. The last two parts of each monograph 
are devoted to family allowances and holidays 
with pay, and include an outline of the rele- 
vant legislation and a summary of the results 
achieved. 


Wages and Cost of Living Statistics 


The first session of the new Committee of 
Statistical Experts was held at Geneva from 
December 12 to 15, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Huber (France). This Committee was 
appointed by the Governing Body at the re- 
quest of the last International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, in order to help the 
Office in its work of developing and publish- 
ing wages and cost-of-living statistics. ~ 

The committee considered the following 
principal points: the best methods to be 
adopted in making international comparisons 
of the cost of food, of rents and of factors 
other than wages which may be considered as 
part of the worker’s remuneration. 





A bill to amend the Public Health Act, 
now before the Ontario Legislature, contains 
a section which would permit the establish- 
ment of health units without regard to muni- 
cipal or county boundaries. The Hon. Dr. 
J. M.. Robb, Minister of Health, explained 
that by the merging of units municipalities 
could prevent overlapping and effect econo- 
mies, and that large units could more easily 
afford a full-time health officer. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
FEBRUARY, 1934 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


pee employment situation at the end of 
February, 1934, was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows: 


There was little activity amongst farmers in 
the Maritime Provinces, except cutting of fire- 
wood but getting it out of the woods was 
rendered difficult owing to the depth of snow. 
Storms greatly lessened fish catches and many 
varieties were quoted at higher figures. Un- 
settled weather also retarded logging in some 
districts, although, where possible, much 
material was being moved, but portable saw- 
mills were working early and late in the manu- 
facture of spool rods and long lumber. The 
majority of coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from four to six days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from two to four and a half days. Food, con- 
fectionery and textile manufacturers reported 
business as fair, but some slackness prevailed 
in sugar refineries and in the iron and steel 
industry, particularly at New Glasgow. At 
Sydney, some of the mills were working double 
shifts. Very few contracts were under way in 
building construction, but numerous men 
found employment on relief projects and in 
snow shovelling. Traffic by rail and water, 
both passenger and freight, was heavy, but 
many roads were blocked for auto transport, 
due to heavy snow. Trade showed some im- 
provement. There was a steady demand for 
charworkers and domestics in the women’s 
section. 


Farming in the Province of Quebec was 
quiet, nor was there much activity reported in 
logging and mining. Manufacturing showed 
little change. In Montreal, the boot and shoe 
industry and rubber trades were less busy and 
clothing was only fair. In Quebec City and 
Three Rivers, some of the factories were work- 
ing on reduced time, although paper at the 
latter point maintained its advance of the pre- 
vious months. Hull also noted some improve- 
ment in paper and match factories. Con- 
struction remained quiet, except at Rouyn, 
where advance work for the erection of a 
transmission line was underway. Snow removal 
at all points provided the chief source of em- 
ployment. Transportation and trade were quiet. 
There were many calls for domestics .and char- 
workers in the women’s sections and plenty 
of applicants were available. 


Considering the recent severe weather con- 
ditions, the demand for experienced farm work- 
ers in the Province of Ontario was well main- 


tained and prospects appeared brighter as en- 
quiries came in from farmers requiring men 
for work at a later date. Orders in logging 
which consisted mostly of teamsters, loaders 
and general bushmen, were largely for re- 
placement. The great depth of snow in the 
woods hindered operations to a certain extent, 
but it was expected that the spring drive would 
absorb many men and while this work would 
not continue throughout the summer, it would 
prove a buffer between the jobless and the un- 
employment situation at a time when new work 
is developing. Fishing in Ontario was re- 
ported as being fairly brisk, with a number of 
men employed on the various lakes in the 
Port Arthur district. Activity in the mining 
industry remained steady, only the temporary 
impassibility of roads preventing further de- 
velopment of mining property. On the whole, 
gradual improvement continued in manufactur- 
ing. Firms which have been busy maintained 
good production and staff levels and others 
were gradually re-hiring former employecs. 
Textiles were particularly busy, while iron and 
steel companies, foundries and manufacturers 
of auto parts and accessories reported an ad- 
vance. Boot and shoe factories were also 
working steadily and the rubber industry was 
holding its own. Railways showed decidedly 
better conditions with employees being taken 
back at several divisional points, some of these 
men having been laid off for three years. Build- 
ing construction had been badly hampered by 
severe weather, but prospects for the near 
future were brighter. Highway construction 
continued where possible and furnished em- 
ployment for a large number of men. A sur- 
plus of applicants for all domestic positions, 
other than cooks and cooks-general, was re- 
gistered in the women’s domestic section, but 
industrial orders for female help were some- 
what greater. 

There was no demand for farm help in the 
Prairie Provinces, outside of unemployment 
relief placements. Logging continued active 
with a scarcity of experienced men in some 
localities. The mining industry showed a slight 
improvement, but conditions were far from 
satisfactory. Little change was noted in manu- 
facturing, quietness predominating. No new 
work of any importance was underway in 
building construction, but several undertakings 
were contemplated and if these materialized a 
better situation would result. Rotation of em- 
employment on the various relief jobs con- 
tinued and was the chief source of work. Trade 
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was fair, with collections difficult. In the 
women’s section conditions were somewhat 
brighter, a slight decrease in the number of 
applicants for work being recorded at Win- 
nipeg, with a corresponding increase in the 
demand for help. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in British 
Columbia. Work was still being carried on by 
growers in the orchards, but very little extra 
help was employed and packing houses only 
had small crews at work. Logging, but for one 
or two districts where a strike was in evidence, 
showed improvement and a number of sawmills 
and shingle mills were operating steadily. Min- 
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ing was active, except at Nanaimo. Manu- 
facturers were very. optimistic at Victoria 
about business prospects, although little 
change had been noted up to the present. 
Building construction was quiet, with only 
relief camps as an outlet for all surplus labour. 
The drydock and shipyard were busy at Prince 
Rupert, but quiet at Victoria. Casual work on 
the waterfronts at both these ports and also 
at Vancouver was fairly heavy. In the 
women’s section the surplus of applicants con- 
tinued with wages for domestic service for 
the most part, exceptionally low. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
retourns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 8,463, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 846,943 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,728 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 149,630 persons. It should be 


understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour recelves 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions, 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1934, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment on February 1, 1934, showed 
decided recovery from the seasonal contrac- 
tions indicated at the beginning of January, 
according to data tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 8,463 firms whose 
payrolls aggregated 846,943 persons, compared 
with 820,998 in the preceding month. This in- 
crease of 25,945 workers or 3-1 percent since 
January 1, was the largest noted on February 1 
in the years of the record, which commences 
with 1921; the greatest gains made by the 
firms reporting for February 1 in previous 
years were those of 25,204 and 16,821 in 1923 
and 1925, respectively. The recovery on the 
latest date, therefore, was decidedly more than 
seasonal, so that both the crude and corrected 
indexes show an upward movement; the im- 
provement compares favourably with the de 
clines recorded at the beginning of February 


in the preceding three years. The index, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 
88.6 on January 1 to 91.4 at the beginning of 
February, as compared with 77.0 at the same 
date in 1933. On February 1 in the preceding 
twelve years of the record, the index was as 
follows: 1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 
1929, 110-5; 1928, 162-0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 
91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 1922, 
79-9 and 1921, 91-2. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that the most pronounced recovery on 
the date under review was that of a seasonal 
character in manufacturing, in which there was 
an increase of 20,875 workers, or 5:2 per cent; 
this improvement was greater than the aver- 
age indicated on February 1 in the thirteen 
preceding years for which data are available. 
Within the group of factory employment, the 
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iron and steel, textile, leather and lumber in- 
dustries showed the largest gains. Among the 
non-manufacturing industries, logging, coal 
and metallic ore mining, wholesale trade, 
highway and railway construction also re- 
corded heightened activity. The increased 
employment in railway construction and main- 
tenance was mainly caused by snow-clearing 
operations following severe storms; that on 
highways and streets also partly reflected this 
factor, particularly in the cities, but was due 
in greater degree to an increase in those 
working in the unemployment relief camps. 
The numbers added to staffs in construction 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was recorded in all economic 
areas except the Prairie Provinces, that in 
Ontario being most pronounced. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has very fre- 
quently been downward at the beginning of 
February in the thirteen years for which em- 
ployment data are available. On February 1 
of the present year, however, activity showed 
a considerable increase, 2,943 persons having 
been added to the reported payrolls; this was 
the greatest gain yet indicated at the begin- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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amounted to 11,357 men, of whom nearly 70 
per cent were taken on in the highway con- 
struction and maintenance group, including 
snow-sweeping in the municipalities and else- 
where. 

Declines were indicated on the whole in the 
remaining groups; transportation, services and 
communications reported moderate reductions 
in personnel, while there were large seasonal 
losses in retail trade, succeeding the activity 
of the holiday season. The contraction in 
retail establishments on February 1, like the 
gain in the preceding month, exceeded the 
average. 


ning of February. Statistics were received 
from 588 firms, employing 71,302 workers, 
compared with 68,359 at the beginning of 
January. Manufacturing, coal-mining and 
railway construction reported substantial im- 
provement. Within the manufacturing group, 
pulp and paper, iron and steel and food fac- 
tories showed large gains; those in the con- 
struction industry were due to snow-clearing 
operations necessitated by the severe storms. 
On the other hand, logging camps recorded 
pronounced curtailment of operations, and 
trade was seasonally slacker. A large falling- 
off had been recorded on the same date in 


Marcu, 1984 


1933, when the level of employment was de- 
cidedly lower; in fact. the index on the date 
under review, at 101.3, was higher than in 
any other month since January 1, 1982. 


Quebec—Contrary to the unfavourable 
movement recorded in Quebec on February 1 
in 1931, 1932 and 1933, there was an increase 
on the date under review, when the working 
forces of the 2,049 co-operating employers 
aggregated 240,295, as against 234,040 on 
January 1. Most of this gain occurred in 
manufacturing, largely in leather, textile and 
iron and steel factories; transportation and 
construction also afforded more employment, 
the gain in the latter being mainly due to 
track-clearing operations on the _ railways, 
following the heavy snow falls. Logging, 
communications, services and retail trade re- 
ported declines, of which those of a seasonal 
character in trading establishments were most 
pronounced. The general index on February 
1, 1934, at 88.5, compared favourably with 
that of 75.7 indicated at the same date last 
year; considerable curtailment had then been 
reported. 


Ontario —Substantial improvement was 
shown in Ontario, where decided recovery 
was made in manufacturing, particularly in 
iron and steel, textile, lumber and leather 
factories; logging, mining, services, wholesale 
trade and construction also recorded con- 
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siderably greater employment. Part of the 
gain in construction represented the employ- 
ment of extra forces in road and railway 
maintenance due to snow removal, while 
there were also important increases in the 
number of persons employed at the unem- 
ployment relief camps. Data were received 
from 3,737 firms employing 360,281 persons 
on the date under review, as compared with 
344,412 at the begining of the year, Of this 
increase of 15,859 workers, some 6,500 were 
reported as added to the forces in the high- 
way construction group; while it is not pos- 
sible to segregate those on relief works, it is 
likely that the majority of these additional 
workers were engaged on undertakings for 
the relief of unemployment, although exten- 
sive snow-cleaning operations also occasioned 
large extra staffs. Little change in the general 
situation had been noted on February 1, 1933, 
when the index, at 78:9, was considerably 
below that of 95-3 indicated on the date un- 
der review. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has with few exceptions 
declined on February 1 in the thirteen years 
for which records are available. The tendency 
was also unfavourable on the date under re- 
view, when the 1,254 co-operating employers 
reduced their staffs by 2,207 persons to 105,850 
on February 1. Manufacturing, particularly 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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iron and steel, logging and highway construc- 
tion showed heightened activity, but mining, 
communications, transportation, services and 
trade reported contractions, those in retail 
establishments and coal mines being great- 
est. Much larger losses had been indicated 
on February 1, 1983, when the index, at 80-4, 
was 4-3 points lower than at the date under 
review. 


British Columbia—There was a considerable 
increase in employment on February 1; this 
took place mainly in manufacturing (notably 
in lumber, iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal works), but logging and mining also 
showed improvement. On the other hand, 
transportation, construction and services were 
slacker, The working forces of the 835 re- 
porting firms aggregated 69,216, a gain of 
3,086 persons as compared with their staffs 
in the preceding month, A reduction had 
been indicated on February 1, 1933, and the 
index, at 68-0, was then many points lower 
than at the beginning of February in the 
present year, when it was 84:1. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table JI, 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward 
in Toronto and Winnipeg, while in Montreal, 
Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 


the adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver 
the tendency was distinctly favourable. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed consider- 
able recovery, especially in the footwear, 
textile and iron and steel groups, while trans- 
portation and road maintenance were also 
decidedly busier; on the other hand, tobacco 
and beverage factories and retail trade re- 
ported curtailment, that in the latter being 
seasonal in character. Data were received 
from 1,166 firms employing 119,550 workers, 
or 4,512 more than on January 1. This was 
the largest February 1 increase recorded in 
the years since 1923. A loss had been indi- 
cated on February 1, 1933, when the index, 
at 76-1, was five points lower. 


Quebec——Returns tabulated from 155 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they 
had enlarged their staffs from 11,154 on Jan- 
uary 1 to 11,534 persons at the beginning of 
February, the index rising from 86:5 on the 
former to 89-6 on the date under review. 
Manufacturing afforded more employment, 
mainly in leather-using plants, and _ trans- 
portation was also busier, Trade, on the other 
hand, was seasonally dull. The index was 
fractionally higher than on the corresponding 
date of last year; employment had then de- 
clined from the preceding month, 


Toronto—Heavy seasonal loses took place 
in retail trade, but manufacturing, construc- 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Notr.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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tion and services reported improvement; the 
largest gains in manufacturing were in metal, 
textile, vegetable food and lumber plants, On 
the whole there was a decrease of 437 in the 
number employed by the 1,251 co-operating 
firms, who had 107,852 employees, This de- 
cline was decidedly smaller than that indi- 
cated on February 1 of a year ago, when the 
level of employment was lower than on the 
date under review. 


Ottawa—There were seasonal declines in 
retail trade, but manufacturing, transportation 
and construction were more active; the gains 
in the last-named were largely due to snow- 
clearing operations. One hundred and sixty- 
seven employers in Ottawa had 12,559 work- 
ers, or 391 more than on January 1, Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than at the be- 
ginning of February, 1933, when a reduction 

had been noted. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton 
showed an important increase, mainly in the 


manufacturing group, in which large gains 
were shown by textile and iron and steel 
plants, There were, however, losses of a sea- 
sonal character in construction and _ trade. 
Statistics were tabulated from 253 firms em- 
ploying 25,452 persons, compared with 24,294 
in the preceding month, The index, at 80-7, 
was over ten points higher than on February 
1 of a year ago; a smaller advance had then 
occurred, 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Considerable recovery was indicated in auto- 
mobile factories, but there were slight de- 
clines in retail trade and other industries in 
the Border Cities. The 147 co-operating firms 
reported 11,951 workers, as against 10,080 on 
January 1. The situation was better than at 
the same date in 1983, when the trend had 
also been upward, although the advance was 
on a smaller scale; the index then stood at 
76-2, compared with 90-9 at the beginning 
of February in the present year. 


Taste II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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MCC MN See cea ieee ach oe 91-8 84-4 166-5 105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
SAT plo 1034.5, asters doh techs 88-6 80-0 168-8 106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
JEG) Ol inet Rmeler hei nh cae id 91-4 84-2 174-0 109-4 76-8 76+2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
asiat Jane, 1934 53 aehyse on 100-0 49-5 5-7 5-9 2-4 10-6 13-5 2-6 9-8 


ee 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry te the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in retail 
trade, while manufacturing reported  con- 
siderable improvement, and there were minor 
gains in transportation, construction and ser- 
vices, Returns were compiled from 412 firms 
with 33,501 employees, compared with 34,172 
in the preceding month. Employment was 
rather more active than on February 1 last 
year, the curtailment then indicated having 
been greater, 


Vancouver—Manufacturing reported height- 
ened employment, particularly in the lumber, 
food and metal groups, but transportation 
and construction were slacker. The 360 re- 
porting firms employed 26,192 persons, as 
against 25,634 on January 1. The index was 
nearly three points higher than at the same 
date in 1933, when losses had been reported. 

Index numbers of employment by cities 
are given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


A considerable revival in factory employ- 
ment took place on February 1, 1934, when 
the 5,093 manufacturers who furnished state- 
ments reported 419,122 operatives, compared 
with 398,247 in the preceding month, This 
was an increase of 20,875 or 5-2 per cent since 
January 1. Reflecting this gain, the index 
rose from 80-0 at the former date to 84-2 at 
the beginning of February, an increase that 
exceeded the average. Last month’s survey 
of employment pointed out that the ex- 
perience of the manufacturing industries in 
the thirteen years for which statistics are 
available has shown on February 1 an average 
recovery from the regular January losses 
equalling slightly more than 52 per cent of 
such declines; while the reductions on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, were considerably less than the 
average recorded in the years since 1920, the 
recovery noted on the date under review was 


TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (Averacr;1926=100) 











1Relative] Feb. 1, 
industries Weight 1934 
Manufacturing— 49-5 84-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 95-3 
PUrand products. +f peste eee -2 74-1 
Leather and products............... 2-1 89-2 
‘Boots and shoes. }..0°39.. ko Sos 1-5 92-9 
Bamber and products... ..0.8. eo. 3-5 57-0 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 45-5 
Burn) tures es oo. di ek ee a ee ‘7 73-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 80-4 
Musical instruments...........)...... -1 32-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 89-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 87-1 
Pulptand ipaper® ......% ve auscbs toe 2-6 74-3 
'Paner products. ...2 0... ee +9 98-2 
Printing and publishing........... Dif 100-4 
Rubpberproducts.....B os) ae hee 1-3 86-6 
‘Pextile products... 1, 2 eth... 400. 10-2 102-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth............ 4-1 119-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-9 84-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... +9 131-2 
silk and silk goods. +: 2". ....4.0... 1-0 455-2 
Hoisery and knit goods........... 2-2 113-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 85-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 84-2 
Plant products'(:e.8.)e ee... 2. 1-8 119-2 
‘PODacco.S7ees ME ROR. tee 1-1 116-5 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -7 122-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 142-2 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-0 113-2 
Clay, glass and stone products...... -7 55-4 
Htectric current... 1, 8°26 2. 7 ae 1-5 108-6 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-3 97-6 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-6 68-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 81-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . -9 69-5 
Agricultural implements........... “4 41-8 
and vehicles....4..2.62.......8. 5-2 72-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-4 87-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . . -2 47-0 
Heating appliances................ “4 68-3 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 51-5 
Foundry and machine shop _pro- 
Gucte: Sees eee Lee “4 68-8 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 66-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-8 97-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 127-1 
Miscellaneous. «nc ths keene 5 102-5 
All indusiries# '*).2. 24, Se 100-0 91-4 





Jan.,1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
80-0 75-0 85-9 96-1 110-2 112-8 
94-7 88-1 92-1 94-2 101-5 195-1 
76:3 65-8 76-9 86-5 73-8 80-0 
79-1 82-2 86-2 77-7 93-0 92.3 
78-6 88-9 93-1 79-6 94-7 04-5 
52-9 44.4 57-8 70-6 86-3 87-6 
40-7 Slee 41-8 52-8 70:5 71-0 
69-3 64-1 $1-0 104-8 118-0 121-9 
77-9 69-3 80-4 96-8 109-0 111-§ 
39-4 22-3 59-7 51-0 72-0 102-5 
85-6 89-8 91-1 95-9 101-6 97-2 
85-6 83-3 88-8 97-4 109-6 109-6 
71-6 67-7 73-4 85-0 102-4 104-7 
96-2 94-5 93-4 96-6 109-5 110-4 
100-7 100-4 107-9 114-4 119-1 116-3 
85-2 72-3 90-9 104-3 128-9 138-9 
97-5 89-2 96-3 99-7 103-5 107-5 
114-1 99-3 103-8 102-2 98-1 109-1 
82-7 69-4 79-4 83-7 86-6 104-5 
120-6 108-7 107-8 97-4 98-7 107-5 
432-6 375-0 344-5 316-5 251-5 230-5 
112-3 102-4 106-1 104-9 110-0 110-7 
81-4 77-9 88-8 98-3 106-0 102-3 
73-0 72-0 80-6 87-6 102-1 109-4 
125-6 114-5 119-2 117-2 130-1 127-3 
126-7 116-6 120-9 104-3 123-1 120-3 
122-3 110-6 115-5 137-2 141-3 138-3 
133-7 112-5 97-9 120-8 198-3 151-0 
112-1 103-6 110-3 114-2 120-8 112-8 
53-4 48-6 76-7 91-6 110-0 109-6 
104-8 106-7 115-7 121-1 126-4 “115-6 
95-5 90-2 124-9 143-2 161-1 130-3 
60-9 58-2 73-4 93-0 115-5 126-5 
64-4 46-4 67-4 102-5 129-5 134-7 
66-4 Ba} 81-8 105-0 129-0 127-1 
35-6 30-3 29-7 43-9 92-1 121-1 
65-0 66-9 77-9 94-1 109-7 126-9 
67-6 64-4 70-3 87-9 125-1 177-7 
43-8 52-5 68-0 97-8 135-6 105-2 
28-8 51-7 68-9 79-0 104-9 118-5 
49-3 44-5 84-9 132-4 174-3 167-6 
62-3 52-9 77-0 89-9 111-4 132-0 
61-4 57-0 75:3 89-1 108-4 111-6 
90-5 76-8 93-7 115-7 133-9 128-0 
127-4 116-0 115-0 121-5 145-1 126-1 
97-8 92-4 194-0 104-3 105-8 108-9 
88-6 77-0 89-7 100-7 111-6 110-5 


snr a HA ERC REA, CS IN A De A 


1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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substantially greater, amounting to over 95 
per cent of the decrease in the preceding 
month, This is the highest proportion of re- 
covery on record in the years since 1920, The 
next largest proportionate increase between 
January 1 and February 1 was in 1929, when 
25,564 persons were reinstated on the latter 
date, out of the 27,624 laid off at the first of 
the year, being a percentage of 92-5, 

Very much smaller gains had been reported 
on February 1, 1933, when the indicated re- 
covery had represented the re-absorption of 
only slightly more than 10 per cent of those 
laid off on January 1; the index then stood 
at 75:0, or over nine points lower than at the 
beginning of February in the present year. 
Employment, however, continues in smaller 
volume than at midwinter of most other years 
since 1920, the index being lower than on 
February 1 in any other of these years except 
1933 and 1922. 

The greatest improvement on the date un- 
der review as compared with the preceding 
month occurred in iron and steel plants, in 
which over 9,600 additional persons were re- 
ported by the firms furnishing data, this gain 
being larger than on February 1 in any other 
year since 1980. There were also important 
increases in textiles (amounting to over 4,100 
operatives) and in leather, lumber, non-fer- 
rous metal, vegetable food, pulp and paper 
amd other industries. On the other hand, 
tobacco, musical instrument and electric cur- 
rents plants were slacker. 

The record for past years shows on March 
1 a continuance of the upward movement in- 
dicated at the beginning of February. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a 
minor increase in employment in this group 
at the beginning of February, comparing fa- 
vourably with the reduction noted on the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
at 88-1, was over seven points lower. State- 
ments were tabulated from 230 firms employ- 
ing 17,461 workers, as compared with 17,392 
in the preceding month. Dairies reported 
losses, but fish-canning and preserving plants 
enlarged their personnel. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories considerably increased, 
while other branches of the leather industry 
experienced only slight general changes. <A 
combined working force of 18,101 persons was 
reported by the 261 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 16,050 employees at the be- 
ginning of January. Most of the advance took 
place in Quebec and Ontario. Activity was 
greater than on February 1, of a year ago. 


Lumber and Products—Expansion was in- 
dicated in sawmills and in furniture, wood- 
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turning and carving and other lumber-using 
factories; 2,214 workers were taken on by 
the 780 firms making returns, who had 29,753 
on their staffs. This increase was over five 
times as large as that registered at. the begin- 
ning of February, 1933, when employment was 
in smaller volume. The gains in Ontario 
and British Columbia were most extensive. 


Plant Products—EKdible—There was im- 
portant improvement in the vegetable food 
group, according to the 396 reporting estab- 
lishments, which employed 25,262 workers, 
compared with 24,281 in the preceding month. 
Canneries showed seasonal losses, while bread 
and bakery, flour and cereal and other plant 
food factories showed an increase in the num- 
ber of their employees. A smaller gain had 
been reported on February 1 last year; the 
index then stood at 89-8, as compared with 
89-1 on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills were 
decidedly busier, and paper product factories 
reported moderate gains. The general index 
was nearly four points higher than on Febru- 
ary 1, 1933, when additions to staffs on a 
smaller scale had been recorded, Data were 
received from 561 employers of 52,456 workers, 
as against 51,477 at the beginning of January, 
1934; most of the improvement took place in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


Rubber Products—The trend of employ- 
ment in rubber factories was upward, 48 of 
these enlarging their payrolls from 10,798 per- 
sons on January 1 to 11,042 on February 1. 
The index, at 86-6 was over fourteen points 
higher than on the same date in 1933, when 
curtailment had been indicated. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories greatly ex- 
ceeded that noted on February 1, 1933, when 
activity was at a distinctly lower level than 
at the date under review. Cotton, silk, wool- 
len, headwear, garment and personal furnish- 
ing and knitting establishments registered 1m- 
portant increases in personnel; the working 
force of the 870 co-operating firms aggregated 
86,532 persons on February 1, 1934, as com- 
pared with 82,390 in their last report. Ontario 
and Quebec showed especially marked im- 
provement. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a reduction in employment in this divi- 
sion, occurring mainly in tobacco works. Re- 
turns for the beginning of February were 
tabulated from 159 manufacturers with 15,428 
employees, or 832 fewer than in their last 
report. Employment was brisker than on 
February 1 a year ago, when the same num- 
ber of workers had been laid off. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 167 firms in this group, 
whose stafis aggregated 8,465 as compared 
with 8,397 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was more active than in the winter 
of 1933. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—An up- 
ward movement was recorded in this group 
on the date under review, according to 183 
manufacturers, whose labour forces included 
6.058 workers, or 212 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment was better than 
on February 1, 1933; little general change had 
then been indicated. 


Electric Current—Curtailment was noted 
in electric current plants at the beginning of 
February; the 94 co-operating manufacturers 
reported 12,996 employees, compared with 
13,156 at January 1. Activity was less than 
on February 1 last year, when rather greater 
declines had taken place. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed an advance, 
while the index was over seven points higher 
than on the same date a year ago; the tend- 
ency had then been unfavourable. Data were 
received from 103 establishments employing 
10,758 operatives, as against 10,550 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were par- 
ticularly important increases in employment 
in iron and steel factories, where the gains 
were larger than on February 1 in any other 
year since 1930. The recovery was most note- 
worthy in automobile and other vehicle and 
crude, rolled and forged works, while the 
agricultural implement, machinery, heating 
appliance, wire, small hardware, tools, foun- 
dry and machine shop and some other groups 
were also busier. The improvement in Onta- 
rio was most pronounced, but the trend was 
generally upward. Statistics were tabulated 
from 794 firms, whose staffs stood at 89,436, 
compared with 79,794 on January 1. The 
index, at 68-2, was ten points higher than on 
the corresponding date last year, when very 
much smaller advances had been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining, lead, tin, zinc, copper and other works 
recorded heightened activity. The gain in 
the group as a whole was decidedly greater 
than on February 1, 1933, when the index 
was many points lower. The working force 
of the 145 co-operating manufacturers in- 
cluded 15,343 employees, or 1,078 more than 
at the beginning of January. The increase 
took place largely in Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


Mineral Products—One hundred and fif- 
teen establishments in the mineral products 
group reported 12,748 workers, as compared 
with 12,771 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment on the whole was decidedly brisker 
than at mid-winter in 1933, when a moderate 
gain had been indicated. 


Logging 


Further large increases were recorded in 
logging, in which employment was very sub- 
stantially greater than on February 1 of 1933; 
the index was, indeed, higher than in any 
other month since March 1, 1930. Statements 
were received from 285 operators employing 
47 867 workers, as against 46,735 on January 1. 
The trend of employment was downward in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, but else- 
where the movement was favourable. 


Mining 

Coal and metallic ore mining showed 
heightened employment, while quarries and 
other non-metallic mineral mines were slacker. 
On the whole, there was an increase of 1,274 
persons in the forces of the operators furnish- 
ing returns, who numbered 253. Their staffs 
aggregated 49,952 employees, of whom 26,141 — 
were engaged in the mining of coal, 19,005 in 
metallic ores and 4,806 in non-metallic min- 
erals, other than coal. A loss had been indi- 
cated in the group as a whole on February 
1, 1933, when the index was many points 
lower than on the date under review. 


Communcations 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 20,222 persons, 
compared with 20,617 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was not so 
great as on the same date in 1933, when 
declines were also recorded, 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There wasa 
downward trend in employment in this divi- 
sion on February 1; the losses were smaller 
than on the same date in 1933, but the index 
then was higher. The 192 co-operating em- 
ployers had 23,806 persons on their payrolls, 
or 113 fewer than in the preceding month. 
There were small losses in all economic areas 
except Quebec. 


Steam Ratlways—Moderate improvement 
was noted at the beginning of February, when 
104 persons were added to the operating staffs 
of the steam railways, mainly in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec. Returns were 
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compiled from 100 companies and branches 
in this group, whose staffs aggregated 55,647 
persons, as compared with 55,543 on January 
1. Large reductions had been noted on Feb- 
ruary 1 of last year, when the index stood at 
68-5, as compared with 69-9 at the date under 
review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a small falling- 
off; 91 employers released 130 workers from 
their payrolls, bringing them to 10,307 on 
February 1 of the present year. The index 
was rather higher than on the same date in 
1933; the losses then recorded had been very 
substantially larger. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction advanced slightly on February 1; 
the index was higher than at the beginning 
of February a year ago, when losses had been 
recorded. Statistics were received from 643 
contractors, with 138,950 persons in their em- 
ploy on the date under review, as against 
13,755 on January 1, 1934. There were fairly 
large gains in Ontario, and minor increases 
in Quebec, but elsewhere the tendency was 
unfavourable. 


Highway—The number of persons reported 
by 320 employers in the highway construction 
and maintenance group was 73,284, or 7,926 
more than in the preceding month. While 
activity advanced in all five economic areas, 
the increases in Ontario were especially pro- 
nounced, Part of the improvement was caused 
by snow-cleaning operations following the 
severe storms, but there were also increases 
in the numbers at the unemployment relief 
camps, 


Railway—Considerable additions to staffs 
were noted in railway construction and 
maintenance, due to track-clearance after the 


heavy snowfalls. A decline had been recorded . 
on the same date in 1933, when the index 
was many points lower, Statements were 
tabulated from 34 employers in this group, 
with 26,960 persons on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 23,724 in the last report. Increases 
in personnel were registered in all provinces 
except British Columbia, the greatest gain 
being in Quebec, 


Services 


Employment in services was not so active 
as in the preceding month; 395 estblishments 
had 22,450 employees, or 224 fewer than on 
January 1. The index was higher than on 
February 1 of last year, when a general in- 
crease had been noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was. a considerable falling-off in the number 
employed in trade on February 1. The losses, 
like the gains in the preceding month, were 
on a larger scale than those noted on the 
bame date in 1983, and other years of the 
record, The index of employment was slight- 
ly higher than on Feb, 1 of last year, The 
975 trading establishments furnishing data 
reduced their payrolls from 91,311 employees 
on January 1, 1934, to 83,376 at the beginning 
of February. There were general decreases 
in retail stores, but wholesale establishments 
were busier, 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on 
February 1, 1934. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1934 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article refers to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions reporting varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting, 

76118—4 


The volume of activity afforded local trade 
union members at the close of January, 1934, 
showed but slight change from the previous 
month, although the tendency was toward less- 
ened employment, This was apparent from the 
returns tabulated from 1,728 labour organiza- 
tions at the close of January, comprising a 
membership of 149,630 persons, 31,695 of whom 
were without work at the end of the month, 
a percentage of 21.2 contrasted with 21.0 per 
cent in December. The situation in British 
Columbia was a deciding factor in this less 
favourable movement noted from December, 
and was due almost entirely to quietness in 
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the navigation division. In Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Quebec also, there were con- 
tractions of activity of minor importance. On 
the other hand, the employment advances 
reflected by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Alberta, and Ontario unions were slight, Em- 
ployment generally was on a higher level than 
in January, 1938, when 25.5 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. British Columbia 
unions registered a moderate drop in activity 
during the month reviewed caused, as in the 
previous comparison, by curtailment in naviga- 
tion, while in the remaining provinces a better 
situation prevailed. Nova Scotia unions showed 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

















John the trend was upward, though the change 
was quite small. On the contrary, there was 
some slight lessening of the employment 
volume available to Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver 
members. In all cities used for comparison 
more active conditions prevailed than in 
January, 1933, Edmonton and Saint John 
unions especially showing marked improve- 
ment. In Vancouver also, the gains recorded 
were noteworthy, Regina, Toronto and Mont- 
real reporting more moderate advances, while 
in Winnipeg and Halifax the tendency was 
but slightly upward. 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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MONTH 


1928 1929 1930 


pronounced employment expansion from Jan- 
nuary a year ago, which was, for the most 
part, centred in the manufacturing industries, 
particularly the iron and steel trades. In New 
Brunswick and Alberta also, noteworthy gains 
in employment occurred which were of rather 
general distribution throughout these prov- 
inces, and conditions for Saskatchewan, On- 
tario, Quebec, and Manitoba unions improved 
moderately. 

Each month a tabulation is made separately 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, Of these, Edmonton unions during 
January reported a substantially better situa- 
“ton than in the preceding month, and in Saint 
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The chart which appears with this article 
traces the course of unemployment by months 
from January, 1928, to date. There was little 
change in the level of the curve during January 
from the previous month though the tendency 
was toward an unemployment rise. How- 
ever, the point reached by the curve at the 
close of the month was below that of January, 
1988, showing a considerably improved situa- 
tion during the month reviewed. 

In the manufacturing industries a better 
volume of work was available during January 
than in either the previous month or January, 
1933, the gains in the latter comparison being 
substantial. This was noted by the returns 
received from a total of 468 organizations with 
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a membership aggregate of 42,455 persons, 
9,301 or 21.9 per cent of whom were without 
work at the end of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 23.4 in December and 29.6 in 
January a year ago. Employment increases 
involving the greatest number of members 
were recorded by leather workers, while cigar- 
makers, textile, and hat and cap workers 
registered noteworthy percentage gains though 
including few members. Moderate improve- 
ment in conditions was reflected by paper- 
makers, garment workers and general labour- 
ers, and the trend of activity for brewery 
workers, printing tradesmen, and iron and steel 
workers was slightly better. Metal polishers, 
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wood, fur, and glass workers, on the contrary, 
were much slacker than in December, but as 
their combined membership was small they 
did not affect the situation in manufacturing, 
as a whole, to any great extent. Among 
bakers and confectioners, and jewellery work- 
ers fractional curtailment only was shown from 
December, Pronounced recovery from January 
a year ago was indicated in the iron and 
steel trades, and was a noteworthy factor in 
the better situation obtaining in the manu- 
facturing industries. Improvement in large 
measure was also apparent among garment, 
wood and textile workers, and cigarmakers, 
and important employment advances occurred 
for papermakers. Heightened activity, though 
of considerably lesser degree, was indicated by 
printing tradesmen, bakers and confectoners, 
and brewery workers. Much quieter condi- 
tions than in January last year, however, pre- 
vailed for general labourers, hat, cap, leather 
and glass workers, and the declines in activity 
recorded by jewellery and fur workers were 
noteworthy. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of Jan- 
uary from 52 unions of coal miners, with 14,- 
740 members, 1,146 or 7-8 per cent of whom 
were without work at the end of the month 
in contrast with 6-8 per cent in December 
and with 8-6 per cent in January, 1933, In 
the Nova Scotia mines the change recorded 
from December was very slight, though favour- 
able, while in Alberta there was a 3 per cent 
drop in activity, and in British Columbia a 
fractional decline only. Both in the Alberta 
and British Columbia coal mines a better vol- 
ume of work was afforded than in January a 
year ago, though in Nova Scotia activity was 
somewhat retarded. A number of miners, how- 
ever, continued to work but a few days a week. 


The situation in the building and construc- 
tion trades as a whole changed but slightly 
during January from both the previous month 
and January, 1933, according to the returns 
compiled from 204 associations covering a 
membership of 16,455 persons, Of these, 11,- 
386 or 69:2 per cent were unemployed at the 
end of the month, compared with 69-1 per 
cent in December and 69-4 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1933. Fluctuations, however, were ap- 
parent in various trades. Bridge and structural 
iron workers, granite and stonecutters, elec- 
trical workers, and plumbers and steamfitters 
all reported a somewhat higher level of activ- 
ity than in December. Among steam shovel- 
men the same percentage of idleness was re- 
ported in both months compared, while of the 
contractions in employment among the re- 
maining tradesmen the most appreciable was 
noted by painters, decorators and paper- 
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hangers. Among carpenters and joiners, and 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, who to- 
gether form a substantial share of the total 
membership in the building trades, activity 
was retarded by less than 1 per cent. Plum- 
bers and steamfitters, and steam shovelmen 
were the only tradesmen to report a lowering 
of the employment volume from January, 
1933, the change being rather slight. On the 
other hand, activity for granite and stone- 
cutters showed marked improvement, and 
among tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers the em- 
ployment advances were noteworthy. Bridge 
and structural iron workers registered moder- 
ate increases in work available from January 
of last year, and slight gains only occurred 
for electrical workers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, bricklayers, masons and _ plas- 
terers, and carpenters and joiners. 
Employment in the transportation indus- 
tries during January remained in much the 
same volume as in December, with a slight 
tendency towards lessened activity, as shown 
by the reports tabulated from 764 associations 
with 55,298 members. Of these, 7,646 or 13-8 
per cent were idle on the last day of the 
month contrasted with 13:4 per cent of un- 
employment in December. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constituted about 78 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
ported, were slightly better engaged than in 
December, and among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs all members were registered at work, 
compared with a fractional percentage of un- 
employment in the previous month. Naviga- 
tion workers, however, showed a large falling 
off in activity from December, particularly in 
British Columbia, while among street and 
electric railway employees the same situation 
obtained in both months under review. Con- 
ditions in the transportation industries were 
more favourable than in January a year ago 
when 15-6 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, steam railway employees showing 
a substantial rise in available work, which 
was in part offset by marked slackness in 
navigation. Among street and electric rail- 
way employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs 
nominal gains in activity only were recorded. 
Retail clerks were all busily engaged during 
January as in the two previous months, while 
in January a year ago unemployment stood 
at 5-5. For the month under review reports 
were tabulated from 3 associations of these 


workers, with a membership total of 1,006 
persons. 

From unions of civic employees 75 reports 
were received at the end of January, includ- 
ing 7,050 members, 149 of whom were idle 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
2-1 compared with percentages of 2-8 in De- 
cember and 9-0 in January, 1933. 

The miscellaneous group of trades reported 
minor improvement in conditions during Janu- 
ary from the preceding month, the 115 organ- 
izations reporting with an aggregate of 4,087 
members showing that 759 or 18-6 per cent 
were without work on the last day of the 
month contrasted with 19-8 per cent in De- 
cember, In January, 1933, unemployment had 
also stood at 18-6 per cent, Theatre and 
stage employees were afforded a considerably 
better volume of work than in December, as 
were stationary engineers and firemen. On the 
contrary, hotel and restaurant employees, and 
unclassified workers showed noteworthy de- 
clines in activity, and barbers fractional re- 
cessions only. An upward employment ten- 
dency was noted by theatre and stage em- 
ployees, stationary engineers and firemen, and 
barbers from January, 1933, which was offset 
by the curtailment evident among hotel and 
restaurant employees, and unclassified workers. 


Slightly less activity was reflected by fisher- 
men during January from the preceding month, 
the 2 unions from which reports were received 
with 705 members showing that 190 or 27-0 
per cent were unemployed on the last day of 
the month contrasted with 25 per cent in De- 
cember. Employment was at a considerably 
lower level than in January, 1933, when 13-7 
per cent of the members reported were with- 
out work. 

Returns were received from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers during January, 
embracing a membership of 661 persons, 144 
or 21:8 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of the month contrasted with 19-0 per 
cent in December and with 22-9 per cent in 
January, 1933. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1931 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reperts for January, 1934 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of January, 1934, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements effected, 
showed a decline of nearly 8 per cent from 


the preceding month, but a gain of over 27 
per cent when a comparison was made with 
the records of January a year ago. All groups, 
except logging, manufacturing, and services, 
showed losses in the first comparison, the 
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largest decrease being in construction and 
maintenance, This group was also largely 
responsible for the marked increase over 
January, 1933, although all other industries, 
except farming and trade, likewise recorded 
more placements effected than in January last 
year, A substantial gain reported in logging 
was almost entirely counteracted by a cor- 
respondingly heavy loss in farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
itions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 


each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 47-6 and 58-2, as compared 
with 45:3 and 50-3 during the corresponding 
month of 1933. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during January, 1934, 
was 1,456 as compared with 1,588 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,145 in January 
last year, 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,633 as 
compared with 2,488 in December and with 
2,275 during January, 1933. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a sharp downward trend during the first half 
of January, but during the latter half of the 
month under review made a marked recovery 
to nearly the same level shown at the close 
of December, 1933, thereby attaining a posi- 
tion about 8 points above the levels regis- 
tered at the end of January a year ago, The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applicatiqns 
was 50°3 and 60:3 during the first and the 
second half of January, 1934, in comparison 
with ratios of 48-1 and 52-2 during the same 
periods of 1933, The ratios of placements to 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
January, 1934, was 1,393, of which 665 were 
in regular employment and 728 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,513 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in January a year 
ago averaged 1,093 daily, consisting of 499 in 
regular and 594 in casual employment. 

During the month of January, 1934, the 
offices of the Service referred 37,991 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 36,215 
placements, Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 17,292, of which 13,486 
were of men and 3,806 of women, while place- 
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ments in casual work totalled 18,923. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 30,734 for men and 7,122 for women, a 
total of 37,856, while applications for work 
numbered 68,442, of which 54,824 were from 
men and 13,618 from women. Reports for 
December, 1933, showed 39,683 positions avail- 
able, 62,193 applications made and 387,807 
placements effected, while in January, 1933, 
there were recorded 28,602 vacancies, 56,873 
applications for work, and 27,304 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date :— 


Placements 





Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
ODA. SOON ratty cee ee 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
ZO se eee ort ace de 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
IS PAa Oo ee Stine aR & 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
OPAL ea ee A a ee 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
MOZS ec ceercnace cm wa ke 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
O29 Pee en MS. aa 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
VOB) ECA, ake eae § 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
HOSS Ae Sree oat. 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
EY) Sees els eves & 153,,a71 198,443 352, 214 
LC yi tee Mie ae ee Reames 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934" month)? fs. 4. 17, 292 18, 923 36,215 


Nova Scotia 


There was a gain of 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of positions offered through employment 
offices in Nova Scotia during January when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of over 72 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of change were recorded 
in placements under both comparisons. The 
decline in placements from January, 1933, was 
entirely due to fewer men being given relief 
work on road construction, as all other indus- 
trial divisions showed gains, None, however, 
were important, The largest increases were 
in logging and services, Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing, 17; 
logging, 71; construction and maintenance, 
829; trade, 23; and services, 285, of which 
230 were of household workers, Placements 
in regular employment numbered 202 of men 
and 76 of women, 


New Brunswick | 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was over 14 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month, but 
Over 22 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Similar per- 
centages of change were also reported in 
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placements under both comparisons, As in 
Nova Scotia, improvement was reported in all 
industrial divisions, except construction and 
maintenance, the decline in this group being 
due to fewer workers being provided with re- 
hef employment on road construction and 
accounted for the decrease in placements from 
January of last year for the province as a 
whole, The only gain of importance was in 
services. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing, 17; construction 
and maintenance, 649; and services, 522, of 
which 342 were of household workers, During 
the month 44 men and 59 women were placed 
in regular employment, 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
province of Quebec received orders for over 
22 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month and over 61 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of 36 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, and of 77 per 
cent in comparison with January, 1933. All 
industrial divisions participated in the gain in 
placements over January of last year, the 
largest increases being in services, logging, 
construction and maintenance, and manufac- 
turing, Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing, 131; logging, 454; con- 
struction and maintenance, 230; trade, 101; 
and services, 1,680, of which 1,508 were of 
household workers. During the month 937 
men and 1,366 women were placed in regular 
employment, 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario employment of- 
fices during January called for over 14 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but over 113 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month last year, There was a 
decline of over 15 per cent in placements when 
compared with December, but a gain of over 
113 per cent in comparison with January, 1933. 
The large increase in placements over Janu- 
ary last year was due to relief work on road 
grading and snow removal, as the gains in 
groups other than construction and main- 
tenance were not sufficient to completely off- 
set declines in services and trade. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manufac- 
turing, 442; logging, 902; farming, 320; con- 
struction and maintenance, 13,449; trade, 
254; and services, 2,686, of which 1,580 were 
of. household workers, There were 4,576 men 
and 1,142 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1934 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Revis- Placed place- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled t yee Referred |——_|_ Un- ments 
during | at end cf iain to placed same 
period period oft eA vacancies} Regular | Casual | at end of] period 
P period 1933 
NOVAS COUR sy trident eee occ cee tele 1,248 22 1,353 1, 286 278 954 1,962 115. 
Flalifaxrk ROe). . Stokes chive cs 395 14 495 382 171 211 1,289 89 
New ‘Glasgow. . i072... csizest tbs ale oe 115 8 119 166 97 15 541 23 
Shih Gh aL coeolt SARE eae ete 738 0 739 738 10 728 132 A 
New Brunswick..................... 1,218 3 1,292 1,215 108 1,112 906 115 
Chatham ..ofdaccgoctees baat 41 1 2 38 289 12 
INOnCtONS. A. os ee cei ieee ey 829 2 833 827 46 781 84 46 
StsFohn eye. facteseeete + solos Ahlen oh 348 0 388 348 55 293 533 
Quebece. i he ree oh as Sed 3,170 283 6,099 3,688 2,303 334 2,483 1,275 
PAINOS ork Sreine nilaiee = oie tose 0 66 41 36 2 
EPG eae eee ne meiets sia natin aieras 245 0 925 437 384 46 379 53 
Montreslie: ston... teint, erasers oe VBE: 168 2,975 1,634 1,018 157 1,488 747 
Qirehee erie ee nee se oot eee se 819 59 1,489 1,069 636 85 348 199 
TOU FS Oat or SMe a ates Ee 51 it 67 49 48 9 20 
PherbrookGrer cs.ee ee oe meee eee 112 5 315 145 76 4 111 144 
a hreeyRiversaret. . .euteenas. sake. 172 40 262 313 105 31 91 92 
Ontario rr cck . ns okies mics ee alege 19,270 630 39,555 18, 728 5,718 12,466 55,312 3,454 
Bellevilaress Ses cee tite meee ee ees oy BE 0 116 93 73 20 288 45. 
‘Brantiord cet, Sstas/2 . ace. Sate eres 1,464 0 1,927 1, 462 88 1,374 2,935 34 
Chatham...«.): sastateds eee See 280 0 378 275 47 228 909 20 
Fort William 524 0 957 535 353 182 417 389 
Guolp ha. aber. rs . Sew ae. Wag ee tee. 48 10 118 46 20 21 1,008 14 
EL Siri COM aia car satarai. opener rc rma 518 13 1,436 562 217 284 2, 283 141 
Kingston’); GK Patios Ane 5 881 6 1,008 872 112 760 1A 23 
Kitchener §:ndnenrgcate sata ae 1 Pe 0 1,443 1, 226 67 1,149 1,383 24 
WONGON, ne cae Sates acherean tine nee 2,040 14 2,063 2,067 993 1,035 2,836 514 
Marmoraieit. (i034. Aes ee ee ae 187 0 186 186 186 US (eae a 8 eae 9 7 ms 
Niagara Hallai. fo 20h. as aowenneiane TR 2 387 70 46 23 2,086 52 
INOIthe Bays secon ce cae oe 101 0 155 116 102 14 2 112 
OBsHRWa..... Ree cules «tlds s cobtetnaan 1,735 0 1,918 1,730 223 1,507 180 43 
Ottawal. nwGsce kas ieee 634 6 1,532 678 434 137 1,334 221 
POMTDLOKGr re eee ct Ot cnet coe 247 13 366 233 103 130 35 4t 
Peterboroughy , Sariiejsiss. ore). Bae 128 6 120 137 64 60 495 49 
PorteArthur) ere nae a eee 691 1 872 550 454 96 1,045 415 
St-Catharinessssvee..\.% aoe n aoe ee 108 3 199 98 62 36 2,337 60 
St}‘Thomas-. G80 -. .erctemntee: 129 3 163 132 64 68 621 53 
SETHE a, Sees See Ares Foe Ee 204 0 359 204 53 151 794 53 
60 142 479 93 62 12 159 121 
117 0 320 ay 33 84 672 30 
299 35 734 114 86 28 385 S37/ 
773 256 842 430 256 174 550 122 
6,344 100 20, 837 6,327 1,392 4,696 28,448 728 
369 20 640 320 128 197 2,692 106 
3,201 2 5,165 3,533 3,091 436 20,810 1,973 
167 2 257 162 161 1 769 368 
Winnineg.-.iaboc ches cee areeen he een 3, 034 0 4,908 Spee 2,930 435 20,041 1, 605 
Saskatchewall occ Cc supe aueees clean 2,639 720 2,857 2,459 1,726 695 1,579 1,822 
HMstevan. TOMO. 5 t. Sasa. PP 191 5 212 181 100 81 38 70 
Moose Jaw: t0isicikiacecd aon 669 124 692 658 279 347 443 258 
INOPUM Batulelorda.e acc ceeenn mee 106 33 87 87 75 12 26 68 
PrincetAlbert Sms 4...aiane BPRS ae 390 109 304 285 263 22 22 199 
Revinad 22. eee ee ee 434 208 596 432 359 73 536 546 
SaSKAtOOls +n panne eee eee 351 63 431 355 321 34 427 483 
Swit Currentasnsst..69- aa. ees 101 3 73 114 97 17 60 ces 
Wey Dorn. 5, tc. ce Roni c oe eee 98 51 89 70 51 19 24 36 
Prorkton eet, A: FA eM 299 124 273 277 18 90 91 
Alberta seocicjct,. lice core 3,232 104 4,419 3,146 2,358 773 10,103 1,108 
Calzary-ta. Sees rie ee «on eee 687 0 1,790 697 632 65 4,911 378 
Drumbeller? 224 fies Soe ce 133 393 129 113 16 232 52 
Hdmontond «say. bastates ost aktees oe 1,679 102 1,362 1,588 1,501 72 4,028 595 
Lethbridge. ..%:,.neemace stein ae 351 2 497 351 54 297 680 37 
Medicine, Hatt. . Aircore. ot 382 0 377 381 58 323 252 46 
British Columbia 3,878 32 7, 702 3,936 1,715 25158 4,249 1,097 
Kamloops 195 1 206 193 185 8 19 125 
Nanaimo 423 0 472 412 329 83 271 18 
IN e1SOnr Sees O05 bi RAE ai co See 292 5 314 306 73 233 4 29 
New Westminster 50 1 153 49 45 4 93 37 
Penticton 111 23 109 87 60 24 76 66 
Prince Rupert 204 0 235 204 a 197 140 46 
Vancouver 1,130 2 4,418 1,212 912 235 3,003 665 
Victoriaey, ... ties uit t,o bee. oteet 1,473 0 1,795 1,473 104 1,369 643 111 
Canada. . 37,856 1,796 68, 442 37,991 17,292 18,923 97,324 12, 456* 
Mony..... vee c cS eee ee 30, 734 1,170 54,824 30,358 13,486 MG By er 82, 866 9,181 
Women?s .£. foz:ths. din. Wee (ae 73 626 13,618 7,633 3,806 2.151 14,458 3,275 


*1,497 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January, were nearly 3 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 12 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline of 
less than 1 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with December, but a gain of over 22 
per cent in comparison with January, 1933. 
Logging, construction and maintenance, and 
farming showed the largest increases in place- 
ments over January of last year and accounted 
for the gain under this comparison, Services 
showed the only loss of importance. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included log- 
ging, 489; farming, 1,253; construction and 
maintenance, 1,108; and services, 615, of which 
528 were of household workers, Placements 
in regular employment numbered 2,703 of men 
and 388 of women, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 12 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan during 
January when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 36 per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month of last 
year, Placements were nearly 7 per cent less 
than in December and over 36 per cent below 
January, 1933. The decline in placements 
from January last year was due to a sub- 
stantial reduction in farm placements, Losses 
were, however, also reported in services and 
construction and maintenance, but were offset 
by gains in logging, mining, and transporta- 
tion, Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing, 56; logging, 94; 
farming, 741; construction and maintenance, 
758; and services, 662, of which 488 were of 
household workers, During the month 1,331 
men and 395 women were placed in regular 
employment, 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during January, were over 48 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 84 
per cent above the corresponding month last 
year, There was a gain also in placements of 
nearly 44 per cent when compared with De- 
cember and of over 78 per cent in comparison 
with January, 1933. All industrial divisions 
participated in the increase in placements over 
January last year, the largest gains being in 
construction and maintenance, logging, and 
farming. Placements by industrial divisions 


included manufacturing, 56; logging, 263; 
farming, 618; mining, 62; construction and 
maintenance, 1,747; and services, 354, of which 
283 were of household workers. There were 
2,147 men and 211 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


BriTIsH CoLUMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
2 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but over 39 per cent above the corresponding. 
month of last year, There was a decline of 
less than 1 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with December, but a gain of 39 per 
cent in comparison with January, 1933. A 
gain in placements over January last year 
was almost entirely due to work provided in 
relief of unemployment on road construction 
and maintenance, as none of the increases, 
which were reported in nearly all other in- 
dustrial groups, were large, Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were logging, 24; 
farming, 31; construction and oan oon 
3,163; and services, 594, of which 379 were of 
household workers, Pigccme in regular 
employment numbered 1,546 of men and 169 
of women, 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1934, the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 17,292 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,355 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,220 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 813 going to centres with- 
in the same province as the despatching office 
and 407 to other provinces, The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Quebec offices issued 258 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during January, all to 
bushmen, Of these, 96 journeyed from Que- 
bec city to employment within the same zone, 
while from Hull 162 were despatched to points 
in the Sudbury zone. Transfers at the reduced 
rate from Ontario centres during January were 
515 in number, 514 of which were to points 
within the province, Included among these 
were 491 bushworkers, 224 going to the Tim- 
mins zone, 139 to Port Arthur, 53 to Fort 
William and 75 to Sudbury, a number of of- 
fices assisting in the transfer of these workers. 
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In addition, the Fort William zone received 
5 mine workers from Timmins and 1 agent 
from Fort William. Journeying from Port 
Arthur to points within its own zone were 4 
fishermen, 2 mine workers, 4 cookees, 1 waitress 
and 1 housekeeper. From Timmins 1 mine 
solution man proceeded to Sault Ste. Marie, 
and 1 carpenter within the Timmins zone. 
Securing a certificate at Sudbury 1 miner was 
carried to a point within the same zone, The 
2 remaining transfers were of a labourer jour- 
neying from Toronto to North Bay, and of a 
farm hand going from Brantford to Timmins. 
The one worker who travelled outside the 
province was a mine cook sent to Amos by 
the Timmins office. In Manitoba, 289 workers 
took advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate during January, 
47 going to employment within the province 
and 242 to other provinces, All of these se- 
cured their certificates for transportation at 
the Winnipeg office. The Winnipeg zone was 
the destination of all persons travelling to 
provincial employment, including 40 bushmen, 
6 tractor drivers, and 1 blacksmith. The 
movement outside the province was mainly to 
the Port Arthur zone, which received 237 
bushworkers, 1 timekeeper, 1 cook, ‘and 1 
housemaid. In addition, from Winnipeg 1 
miner was carried at the special rate to Prince 
Albert, and 1 hotel cook to Regina. From the 
offices in Saskatchewan 42 persons secured 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
January, all of these proceeding to provincial 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities 
during January as compared with the preced- 
ing month, and the total was also lower than 
in January, 1933; the co-operating municipali- 
ties reported permits for buildings estimated 
to cost $693,962, compared with $1,983,292! in 
December, 1933, and $1,185,9611 in January of 
last year, There was, therefore, a reduction 
of 65 per cent in the first and of 41-5 per 
cent in the second comparison, 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted some 40 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $136,000, 
and about 460 permits for other buildings esti- 
mated to cost approximately $480,000. In 
December, authority was granted for the erec- 
tion of some 60 dwellings and 400 other build- 
ings, estimated to cost approximately $305,000 
and $1,500,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
reported increases in the value of the building 


* Revised figure. 


centres, For employment within their respec- 
tive zones Prince Albert transferred 33 bush- 
men and Moose Jaw 1 farm hand. The Regina 
office was instrumental in the despatch of 1 
teacher each to the Prince Albert and Moose 
Jaw zones, and of 4 teachers within its own 
zone, To the Prince Albert zone also were 
destined 2 bushmen travelling from Saskatoon. 
Business transacted by Alberta offices during 
January involved the issue of 99 reduced rate 
certificates, 97 provincial and 2 interprovin- 
cial, The latter were granted to farm hands 
bound from Edmonton to the North Battle- 
ford zone, Transfers within the province were 
also from Edmonton, 1 farm hand going to 
Druntheller, and 86 bushworkers, 3 farmnands, 
2 domestics, 8 mine workers, 1 teamster, and 
1 maid to various points within the Edmonton 
zone. The movement of labour from British 
Columbia centres during January was entirely 
to provincial situations and comprised the 
transfer of 17 persons, From Vancouver 3 
miners journeyed to Kamloops and 6 mine 
workers, 2 cooks, 1 truck driver, and 1 labourer 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition, from 
Nelson 4 loggers were sent to Penticton. 


Of the 1,220 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced rate during 
January, 685 were conveyed by the Canadian 
National Railways, 499 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 26 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 10 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


in Canada in January, 1934 


authorized during January as compared with 
December, 1933, the gain of $26,628 or 61 
per cent in British Columbia being most note- 
worthy. Of the declines elsewhere recorded, 
that of $747,635 or 89-2 per cent in Quebec 
was greatest, 


As compared with January, 1933, New 
Brunswick and Ontario showed increases of 
22-7 per cent and 29-4 per cent respectively. 
Reductions were reported in the remaining 
provinces, that of $243,476 or 98-5 per cent in - 
Saskatchewan being most pronounced. 


In Montreal and Winnipeg there were de- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with either the preceding 
month or the same month of last year; in 
Toronto there was a decline in the former but 
an increase in the latter comparison, while in 
Vancouver the January total was higher than 
in December, but lower than in January, 1933. 
The following cities reported increases in both 
comparisons: Moncton, Saint John, Three 
Rivers, Chatham, Fort William, Galt, Kings- 
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ton, Kitchener, Ottawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, St. Boniface, Edmon- 
ton, Medicine Hat, Kamloops, Prince Rupert, 
and North Vancouver. 


Record for January in the Years 1920-1934. 
—The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 


The 1934 figure for January was smaller 
than in any other year of this record, but it 
should also be noted that wholesale costs of 
building materials were lower in January than 
in the winter of most other years since 1920. 


269 
: Indexes of 
wholesale 
Indexes of | prices of 
Value of value of building 
Year permits permits materials 
issued in issued in January 
January in January (1926 
(1926 = 100) A 
3 
OSA SPT TALE We ee 692,962 14-7 83-3 
NOR I A ate ae als ear 1,185,961 25-1 75-8 
GS 2 epee ee Senet cet 2,761,929 58-5 79-4 
LOST wares » Peet ae 8,401, 456 178-0 84-0 
OR he aot aes 7,217,397 152-9 97-4 
1 ODOM eet Wal ah ieee oe 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 
L928: ox up ol eee i ters..'ae 7,716,587 163-5 95-2 
DO Oe Miranda eect: DOOR On 120-3 96-8 
TS2GREIA Re AOE LO) 4,719,534 100-0 102-3 
N25 vegies puis comen dearer ba inaeors 5, 447, 270 115-4 101-9 
IPA pa ay oti ipa 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
GIS ORES Fe 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
LO OD tee ek Mt Race, 3,326,004) 70-5 109-4 
TODA Seino ee 2,595,564 55-0 143-0 
O20 ARES Pa ea aa 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


A bets British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

February, 1934, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at January 22, 1934, showed 
a decline as compared with December 18, 
1933; there was, however, a marked improve- 
ment as compared with January, 1933. A con- 
siderable part of the decline since December 
18, occurred in certain industries which nor- 
mally experience a seasonal set-back in Jan- 
uary, including the distributive trades, the 
textile industries, the dress industries (except 
hat and cap manufacture), metal goods manu- 
facture, the food and drink industries, wood- 
working and furniture manufacture, the paper, 
printing and leather industries, and hotel and 
boarding-house service, In addition there was 
some decline in the building industry, steel 
melting and rolling, tinplate manufacture, 
electrical and constructional engineering, and 
the transport services, 

Only a small number of industries showed 
an improvement in employment during the 
month, Among these were iron and other 
metalliferous mining, pig iron manufacture, 
marine engineering, and the hat and cap in- 
dustry. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at January 22, 
1934 (including those temporarily stopped as 


well as those wholly unemployed) was 18-7, 
as compared with 17-6 at December 18, 1933, 
and with 23-0 at January 23, 1933. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at January 22, 
1934, was 15-9, as compared with 15-1 at De- 
cember 18, 1933; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was, 2-8 as compared with 
2:5. For males alone, the percentage at Jan- 
uary, 22 1934, was 21-6, and for females, 11-0; 
at December 18, 1933, the corresponding per- 
centages were 20-8 and 9-0. 

At January 22, 1934, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in (Great Britain was 1,944,026 wholly unem- 
ployed, 355,240 temporarily stopped and 89,- 
802 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,389,068. This was 164,989 more 
than a month before, but 513,997 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,934,828 
men, 64,952 boys, 337,173 women, and 52,115 
girls. 

The increase over December 18, 1933, in the 
number of boys and girls registered as wholly 
unemployed was 41,822 as compared with 29,- 
197 in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Such an increase due to children reaching the 
school-leaving age at the end of the Christ- 
mas term, is a normal feature of the January 
figures, and is usually quite temporary; it is 
larger than usual this year owing to the sharp 
rise in the birth rate in the latter part of 
1919. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 22, 1934, 
was 2,457,207. 
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United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Index numbers 
showing the trend of employment and pay 
rolls in manufacturing industries are computed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 
89 of the principal manufacturing industries 
of the United States and covering the pay pe- 
riod ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
These indexes of employment and pay rolls 
are figures showing the percentage represented 
by the number of employees or weekly pay 
rolls in any month compared with employ- 
ment and pay rolls in a selected base period. 
The year 1926 is the Bureau’s index base year 
for manufacturing industries, and the average 
of the 12 monthly indexes of employment and 
pay rolls in that year is represented by 100 
. percent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 1.1 percent in January 1934 as 
compared with December 1933 and pay rolls 
decreased 0.8 percent over the month inter- 
val. The index of factory employment in 
January 1934 was 69.3 compared with the 
index of 70.1 in the preceding month while 
the pay-roll index in January 1934 was 49.4 
compared with 49.8 in December 1933. 

A comparison of employment in January 
1934 with January 1933 shows that the em- 
ployment index in January of the current 
year is 22.4 percent above the level of the 
January 1933 employment index (56.6). A 
similar comparison of the January 1934 pay 
roll index with the January 1933 index (35.8) 
shows a gain of 38.0 percent in pay rolls over 
the year interval. 

Decreases in employment between Decem- 
ber and January have been reported each year 
since 1923 with the exception of one year, 
1925, in which a slight increase was reported. 
Pay-roll totals have likewise decreased each 
year over this 10-year interval. The average 
change in employment in January over the 
10-year period is a decrease of 1.4 percent 
and the average change in pay rolls over the 
same interval is a decrease of 4.6 percent. 

The changes in employment and pay rolls 
in January 1934 are based on returns supplied 
by 17,805 establishments in 89 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments reported 3,077,- 
478 workers in their employ during the pay 
period ending nearest January 15 with com- 
bined weekly pay rolls of $55,610,749. The 
employment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover approximately 
50 percent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country. 


Twenty-six of the 89 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed reported increased employ- 
ment in January 1934 compared with De- 
cember 1933, and 33 industries reported in- 
creased pay-roll totals. 


Non-manufacturing industries—Six of the 
16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
reported ancreased employment in January 
1934 as compared with December 1933, and 6. 
industries reported increased pay roll totals. 
The gains were not in identical industries in 
every instance, the power and light industry 
reporting a small gain in employment com- 
bined with a slight decline in earnings, and 
the banks, brokerage, imsurance, and_ real 
estate group reporting a very small decrease 
in employment coupled with slightly increased 
pay rolls. The most pronounced gains in 
both employment and pay rolls over the 
month interval were in the anthracite mining 
industry. Employment in this industry in- 
creased 17.6 percent and pay rolls increased 
65.2 per cent, reflecting sharply increased pro- 
duction over the month interval. The gain of 
5 percent in employment in the hotel industry 
was due to the combined effect of several 
factors, i.e. NRA codes, repeal of national 
prohibition and the opening of winter resort 
hotels. The telephone and telegraph industry 
reported an increase of 1.1 percent in employ- 
ment and the gains in the remaining 3 in- 
dustries reporting increased employment 
(bituminous coal mining, power and light, and 
laundries) were five-tenths of one percent or 
less. The most pronounced declines in em- 
ployment and pay rolls between December 
and January (19.7 percent and 14.3 percent, 
respectively) were shown in the retail trade 
group. This seasonal decline reflects to a large 
extent, the release from employment of those 
workers temporarily employed for Christmas 
trade. The group composed of department, 
variety, and general merchandise stores and 
mail order houses showed a decrease of 27-2 
percent in employment between December 
and January. Retail food stores surveyed by 
the Bureau showed a decrease of 1.7 percent 
in employment over the month interval. 


Building permits—Reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor from 768 identical 
cities having a population of 10,000 or over 
show that there was an increase of 13.6 per- 
cent in the number of buildings but a de- 
crease of 19.4 percent in the estimated cost 
of buildings for which permits were issued 
during January 1934 as compared with De- 
cember 1933. These permit figures pertain 
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to building construction only and do not 
include other types of construction, such as 
road building, river and harbor work, reclama- 
tion projects, etc. The data as published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics include infor- 
mation concerning permits issued by local 
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building officials to which is added the num- 
ber and cost of buildings for which contracts 
are awarded by Federal and State govern- 
ments in cities having a population of 10,000 
or over. In January the value of such public 
buildings was $4,898,924. 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[oH Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, 
April 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable. 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Fair Wages Policy was _ originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 


of Labour schedules setting forth the wages 
rates for the different classes of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, are 
thereupon included by the department con- 
cerned in the terms of contract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and _ things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), include the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
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or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of. any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
cpinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 


inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 


Supplwes) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of Indian Affairs 
during the month of February, 1934, for cer- 
tain classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 
Blanketsttt. A denne ne ek The Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Kersey clothes. ecient Fairfield & Sons, Ltd., R.R. 
No. 1, Winnipeg, Man. 
Kersey clotheco.cearcu a= Se The Caldwell Woollen Co., 


Ltd., Appleton, Ont. 
Kersey: cloth in inatine. sere The Oxford Woollen Mills 
Ltd., Oxford, N.S. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of February, 1984, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 
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Goods contracted for 


Kitchen equipment........... 


Teather top litters. sc an 
Mackinaw coats.............. 
Mattresses and pillows....... 
Double tier bedsteads........ 
GN G2 ee, Or eee 7 
Mabieolclothicr sos iyu,. iss 
Cotton drawers and shirts... . 
Whipcord jackets............ 
PIPUUSITLES, « ocirds» dons woklas 
Woollen drawers and shirts... 
Canvas shoés.,............... 
OS a ccs sok dy 
om «Pas. aces. . eee ie 
Beni pInss ee eee eee 
Reinforcing steel............. 
Steelwire fabric.............. 
Towing attachments......... 


Matirnessosaeren waite cad ee 


Contractor 





— 


General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Anglo Canadian Leather Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Arrow Bedding Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Dominion Bedding Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Tarbox Bros., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 
Dominion Oilcloth &Linoleum 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Empire Shirt Mfg. Co., Louise- 


ville, P.Q. 
Vee Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
G 


nt. 
Great West Felt Co., Ltd., 
Elmira, Ont. 
pie Car Mfg. Co., Ottawa, 
nt 


Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Long- 
ueuil, P.Q. 

Canada Spool and Bobbin Co., 
Ltd., Walkerton, Ont. 

Burlington Steel Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

thee Steel Co., Montreal, 


Mis-Canada Mfg. Co., Ottawa, 

nt. 

Simmons Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Western Steel Products, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of breakwater reinforcement 


and extension at Petit Cap, Gaspe County, 
PQ. Name of contractor, Mr. Lewis Maloney, 
Barachois de Malbaie, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 10, 1934. Amount of contract, 








$28,253.25. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
Rates of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — -- 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Blacksmith '5.5 Ue, oo SSE 0 45 8 
Machinist (repair man)............ 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 374 8 
Teamsters, horse and cart......... 0 45 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 55 8 
Drallrunnerss oases +. kestrel 0 40 8 
BOatmen ee tee ee 0 30 8 
Firemen (stationary)..........:... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers....::«.....¢«-. 0 35 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
OMS Stes had tA ae EE, 2 Re. 1 00 8 
PE OULEES sto settee oe 0 30 8 


Construction of built-up steel land and pon- 
toon discharge pipes for Dredge P.W.D. No. 5 
(Northumberland). Name of contractors, 
Farand & Delorme Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 


of contract, Februaty 19, 1934. Amount of 
contract, $3,728. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in this contract. 


Post OFrricE DrparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppres- 
sion of the sweating system, the securing of 
the payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 














Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown $ cts. 
seals, cancellers, etc— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 238 82 
aking and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 239 90 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 
Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q......... 5,945 18 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q............. 336 57 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q 586 27 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
HW i@arline<OttawasOnt.< 2). / seca eee ek: 2,464 40 
W.aWickware, Ottawa sOnte. ss: ).een cee 86 80 
Richardson & Co., St..Mary’s, Ont........ 477 00 
cales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., of Ottawa, Ltd...... 629 05 
Letter Boxes— 
Engine Works & Trading Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 834 96 
DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


(Contract in Group “A’—Construction, etc.) 


Construction of certain repairs to the upper 
entrances of North and South Locks No. 2, 
Lachine Canal, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Campbell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, February 
7, 19384. Amount of contract, approximately 
$47,213.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rate of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
cts 
Bia ckemirt le tptetescaccudeweisinaes nee 0 55 8. 
Blacksmiths helper, ....).......- 0 40 8 
Cement mixer operator— 
SCAT cee ac cs ayes ee Soo as ae 0 50 8 
CTA SHAR ee Lets. ks eRe te 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 50 8 
Derrick runner... sso ork foe 0 55 8 
Diver e...500 2,38 eas ce ee 1 00 8 
DD rillerey. erties oe seni: 0 45 8 
BG ken OTewet.s nah. atc cs ace 0 40 8 
Diner shone O.aNG. Cab bnewsssrecern: 0555 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
REATISCCE MI Fe rae a NS ORS 8 
PY Grane Se ets Saal nt See 0 40 8 
HLLGCLLICIAING. Set hint meee ative eh ate 0 60 8 
HEA DOUPOLS ett. ne ra tacos eee 0 35 8 
Concrete finisherahaas see ce 0 55 8 
RUM PMONOLatObseey. « sesdirs 1 ues aks 0 45 8 
Acetylene torch operator........... 0 60 8 
Cement gun operator..............- 0 60 8 
Carpenter. Aieanes oF £4. Face 0 60 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far 
as practicable, be observed by the depart- 
ment or departments of the Government of 
Canada in connection with all agreements 
made by the Government involving the grant 
of Dominion public funds in the form of sub- 
sidy, advance, loan or guarantee for any of 
the purposes mentioned. Under this author- 
ity, fair wages conditions are prepared from 
time to time in the Department of Labour 
for insertion in contracts awarded by the 
Harbour Commissioners throughout Canada. 
The labour conditions in question are similar 
to those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either a 
fair wages schedule or the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

The Department of Labour has been noti- 
fied that the following contracts have been 
awarded under the above-mentioned condi- 
tions :— 


Montreal Harbour Commissioners. 


Construction of an extension to wharf, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, Atlas 
Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 11, 1933. Amount of 
contract, $79,743.38. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rate of Hours of 
Wages Labour 
Trade or Class of Labour — — 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$ cts. 
Carpenters: tector cosas tote ue 0 65 8 
Cement finishers.....c6..6.¢...2 0: 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer engineer........... 0 50 8 
Operating engineer................. 0 50 8 
IBIGCKSiniUhee ea oe ee ee 0 60 8 
IEMOCERICIANS Beit ir tee ty. ck aes cae 0 65 8 
Lia bOULerst eres «tee u.pcereeee 0 35 8 
Machiniste ice tte t een 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
eel | Se ae gee See Sa 0 60 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Motor truck /driver...u.<...s...<+- 0 40 8 
sLaamister’ to ctr. eo eee 0 35 8 
Divers suet Sire Make te eens Oi ee 1 00 8 
Divers helpers: vss... phere tone 0 65 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 40 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Saint John Harbour Commissioners. 


Dredging at McLeod and Pettingill wharves 
in Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuild- 


ing Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, January 10, 1934. Amount of contract, 
$15,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of 
Wages 
Trade or Class of Labour = 
Not less 
than 
per month 
and Board 
$ cts 
Rock Breaker— 
@antain. cise as sac niie ha wera 125 00 
MEA Cette: carne, EEE Fee nba Aiea te ce cence aerals 75 00 
WinChIMen Sete toe. Bee Cecio se eels waren mele 85 00 
Coole eR FOE Serre ts tS hacctne cea aes 65 00 
remlen sete ee eens. kewtte 6 aera 45 00 
Dredge— 

Gen RAR ee eet ade Nae Coen arb oy 150 00 
Mates es Sere te ede stoeotn ne teers 75 00 
Firenvenco-". eee cere es Aaa 45 00 
SCOWMERE Peet cee ene ce hee eee a ate eee 45 00 
Dechkivands ee tees ene ss Me ss 45 00 








The Nova Scotia Gazette, February 21, 
1934, contained notice of the appointment of 
the Hon. Frank Roy Davis and the Hon. 
Michael Dwyer, members of the Executive 
Council, and Messrs. Gordon B. Isnor and 
George E. Hagen, members of the Legisla- 
ture, to be members of the Legislature 
Internal Economy Board, the Hon. Mr. Davis 
to be chairman of the Board. 





The Danish Government, according to a 
statement issued by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs in January, has instructed the Unem- 
ployment Council, among other proposed 
activities, to examine the possibility and 
practical effects of a more considerable reduc- 
tion of hours than that proposed in the Bill 
at present. before the legislature, which seeks 
to introduce the 40-hour week in public works 
and work subsidised out of public funds. It 
will devote special attention to the question 
of securing, especially for those whose wages 
are lowest, some direct or indirect compensa- 
tion for the loss of earnings resulting from 
reduction of working hours. In this connec- 
tion it will study the question of a minimum 
wage. The Unemployment Council will con- 
tinue the task already entrusted to it of 
examining plans for public works and other 
measures intended to reduce unemployment. 
The membership of the Council has been 
increased by the inclusion of representatives 
of the Administration, the trade unions, 
commerce. agriculture and economic science. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—Two NEWSPAPER Pup- 
LISHERS AND THE INYERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, LocaL 
No. 255. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 28, 1933 
to May 27, 1934. Ifa renewal or a new agree- 
ment cannot be reached, it will be referred to 
arbitration. 

Only union members to be employed as press- 
men and foremen. 

Hours: 45 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime and 
work on statutory holidays, except Sundays and 
Christmas day which shall be paid at double 
time rate. 

Wages for journeymen pressmen: 85 cents 
per hour. (The previous rate was 96 cents for 
day work and $1.02 for night work). Foremen 
at least $5 per week extra. 

ages for apprentices: first year $10 per 
week, second year 333 per cent of journeymen’s 
riate, third year 40 per cent, fourth year 55 
per cent, fifth year 65 per cent. 

Two weeks’ notice to be given of dismissal or 
resignation. 

Provision is made for the settlement of any 
disputes by arbitration. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, LOCAL 
No. 255. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1933, 
to May 15, 1934. 

Only union members to be employed. 

The minimum number of pressmen and assis- 
tants required to work on each type of machine 
is specified. 

Hours: 44 per week for day work, 42 for 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter. Time and one- 
half for work on statutory holidays amd double 
time for Sunday work. 
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Wages for journeymen pressmen: 85 cents 
per hour for day work and 90 cents for night 
work (formerly 96 cents for day work and $1.06 
for night work). Offset pressmen 5 cents per 
hour extra. Wages for assistants: from $10.25 
per week during first six months to $18 per 
week after three years. 

Wages for apprentices: from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate during first year to 65 per 
cent during fifth year. Apprentices must pass 
quarterly examinations in order to qualify for 
the raise im pay. 

Provision is made for arbitration im case of 
any disputes. 

The union label to be used on all printing 
where a label is called for. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN UPHOLSTER- 
ING COMPANY AND THE SHOP COMMITTEE OF 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page....of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 21, 
1934 to September 1, 1934. 

The company recogmizes the right of its em- 
ployees to be members of the Furniture and 
Woodworkers Industrial Union or any union 
of their own choice, but no employee shall be 
compelled to belong to any union. No dis- 
crimination against employees on account of 
union activity. 

Hours: 44 per week. 


Overtime: all work over 49 hours per week 
to be paid at time and one-quarter, 

Wage rates vary from 24 to 55 cents per hour 
for men and from 26 to 29 cents for women 
employees. Certain imcreases in piece work 
rates are provided for. 

During slack periods, work in each depart- 
ment to be distributed as equally as possible. 

The company recognizes the shop committee 
as the official representative of its employees, 
and alll grievamces to be setitled between this 
committee and the management. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
ASSOCIATED DAIRIES LIMITED OF B.C. AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
HELPERS, LocaL No. 464 (MILK Drivers 
AND Dartry EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement, reached following conciliation by 
an officer of the Federal Department of Labour, 
to be in effect from November 1, 1933, to No- 
vember 1, 1934, and thereafter from year to year 
until notice. 


This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1932, page 1337. 

Wage rates are unchanged: a basic rate of 
$79 per month with a commission on sales 
for retail salesmen, and for wholesalesmen, 
helpers and inside help from $112.50 per month 
for helpers to $140 for outside relief men. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


a Beehe movement in prices during the month 
continued upward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being higher, the 
former because of the higher cost of foods 
and the latter due mainly to higher prices 
for live stock, meats, butter, eggs, grains and 
éertain milled products. 

_ The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for am average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities in Canada was $763 at the 
beginning -of February as compared with 
$7.50 for January; $6.70 for February, 
1933; $11.88 for February, 1930; $11.50 
for February, 1926; $10.61 for February, 
1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $7.75 for February, 1914. The 
advance during the month was due mainly to 
higher prices for meats, butter, cheese and 
potatoes. Eggs showed a substantial seasonal 
fall. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget was $16.09 at 
the beginning of February as compared with 
$15.95 for January; $15.61 for February, 1933; 
$22.12 for February, 1930; $21.87 for February, 
1926; $21.07 for February, 1922; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.54 
for February, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
unchanged. 

--In wholesale prices the imdex number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was again considerably higher at 
72-1 for February as compared with 70-6 for 
January; and 63-6 for February, 1933. Some 
comparative figures for earlier dates are 93-9 
for February, 1930; 102-2 for February, 1926; 
98-3 for February, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 64-8 for February, 
1914. One hundred and seventy-nine prices 
quotations were higher, fifty-six were lower 
dnd three hundred and thirty-two were 
unchanged. . 
in the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower and one was 
unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, owing mainly to higher prices for 
wheat, oats, rye, flax, bran, shorts and tea; 
the Animals and their Products group, 
because of higher prices for live stock, butter, 
éggs and meats which more than offset lower 
prices for furs and leather; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due 


mainly to higher quotations for raw cotton, 
raw silk, cotton knit goods and_ worsted 
cloth yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, chiefly on account of increased 
quotations for lumber; and the Iron and its 
Products group, because of advanced prices 
for steel tank plates and galvanized wire. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group and the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group declined, the former 
because of lower prices for tin, aluminium 
and zine which more than offset higher prices 
for copper and silver, and the latter owing 
chiefly to lower prices for domestic coal. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose 
consumers’ goods were higher, mainly because 
of advanced prices for foods, chiefly meats, 
milk and its products, eggs and certain milled 
products. Producers’ goods were also higher, 
mainly because of higher prices for materials 
for the meat packing industries, for the 
textile industries and for the milling indus- 
tries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods and fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were both higher. 
Canadian farm products, articles of marine 
origin and articles of forest origin advanced 
while articles of mineral origin were slightly 
lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
Alll prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the ease of each commodity, and every 
effort has been mide to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for {purposes of comparisoy from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods amd groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a-number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread amid fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first-class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 

(Continued on page 284) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 


a 
Commodities | Quan] () | (| 1910] 1913 [Reb, |Feb. |Feb.|Feb. |Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb. |Jan. |Feb. 
1 


























1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 | 1933 |1934 | 1934 

c c c ec c c e ec Cc. c c c c c e c Cc c 
Beef, sirloin...} 2Ibs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2 73-2) 71-4) 55-4] 57-2] 67-0] 69-8] 72-6] 62-41 50-4 41-0] 40-0} 41-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 46-4 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 31-2] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2! 37-0] 27-0 22-0} 21-8] 22-8 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 25-7 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 19-2] 22-4] 24-3] 25-1] 21-6] 15-7 12-2} 12-0) 12-5 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 39-2 26-2) 29-5) 29-8} 30-5) 31-3) 27-2] 22-1] 17-3] 19-0 19-9 
bork leo. 4 ee. 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1} 18-0} 19-5} 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 29-1 25:3) 27-5) 30-1) 25-2] 15-8} 12-2] 16-6] 19-4 
Pork; salt.. 2% . 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2! 34-6] 63-2] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 54-0 50-6] 53-0] 54-8] 52-6] 34-0] 27-0] 31-4] 34-8 
Bacon, break- 

fast! 1.0.25. 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7] 26-0] 45-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3| 41-7] 36-8] 37-8! 39-6] 37-1 19-3] 17-4] 21-6} 24.4 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4] 78-4 63-8} 41-6} 49-4) 43-8] 45-0] 42-8] 40-2] 25-0] 23-6 27-0] 27-2 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 42-6] 63-8] 83-91 79-4] 56-2] 50-5] 51-8 49-7! 59-7) 85-1] 29-7] 28-8] 40-7] 35-3 
Eggs, storage | 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4] 28-4! 28-1] 35-4] 49-0] 63-5 72-6] 47-7] 41-5) 44-2] 41-4] 51-8] 27-4] 22-7] 99.5 30-2) 28-4 

Tike: Se ee 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0] 51-6] 55-2) 71-4] 91-2] 92-4] 78-8! 73-8] 73-8 75-0) 77-4] 72-0] 61-8] 56-4] 58-2] 58-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 61-4] 95-4/131-81108-8] 77-0] 90-8] 84-6 88-0) 84-6] 67-0] 44-6] 44-6] 48-8] 51-4 
Butter cream- 

(5) nee See: 9m 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 63-5] 44-7 49-8) 4u-4] 48-3] 46-4] 37-7] 25-9] 25-7] 98.4] 29.7 
Cheese, old...} 1 “ | 16-1} 17-u] 18-5] 20-5] 21-8] 33-2] 40-7 38-9} 31-9]/§32-9]§32-2|§33 -8/§32-6 §28-8/§21-5}§19-4|§19-7/§20-1 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4 38-0] 36-9] 28-7/§32-9]§32-2]§33 -81832-6 §28-8/§21-5/§19-4/§19-7|§20-1 
Bread... 2ee. 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 63-0/112-5/136-51127-5/105-0 114-0}115-5)115-5}117-0) 97-5} 90-0] 84-0] 88-5} 87-0 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 76-0! 67-0 47-0} 54-0/§52-0}§49-0/§52-0 §35-0}§31-0/§26-0/§31-0)§31-0 
Rolled Oats...] 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0) 22-0] 21-0] 37-5] 40-5] 35-5 27-5) 29-0) 31-5) 31-5] 31-5) 25-5) 23-5] 23-0] 25-0] 25-0 
RIGe....4....ee . 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4! 19-9 §21-8]§21-21§21-0}§20-4/§19-2 $17-2)§16-0/§16-2/§16-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked? 22%... ys 8-6] 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 16-0 15-6} 22-2) 20-2] 14-2)°.9-2] 7-6] 8-8} 8-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. 2-65 -[) 1 i 9-9) 7-7} 11-5) 12-0) 12-6] 20-5} 27-9] 24-0] 21-7] 20-0} 19-4] 20-8} 20-9] 19-3] 16-3] 15-1 15-5} 15-5 
Prunes, med- 

jam, . #20 es. 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9) 11-9} 12-0) 17-2] 26-0] 23-5] 18-5] 15-8! 13-4] 13-6] 16-4] 19-2 11:4} 10-6} 12-3) 12-5 
Sugar, granula- 

ted... 2 ee. 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0) 24-0} 23-6] 22-4] 42-0! 64-4] 50-4] 35-2 31-6] 32-4) 30-4] 28-8! 25-2] 24-4] 22-8}-32.0] 32-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8! 11-0} 10-6] 19-8] 30-4] 24-0 16-6} 15-0] 15-0] 14-2] 13-8] 12-2 11-8} 11-2] 15-6] 15-6 
Tea, black....] 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-0] 12-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6 §$17-9]§18-0}§17-7/§17-5]§14-2 §12-9)§10-6}§11-4}§11-9 
Tea, green..... + «6 8-7} 8-7) 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-2] 16-9] 15-8] 15-0 §17-9}§18-0)§17-7/§17-5] §14-21§12-9 §10-6}§11-4/$11-9 

Ole, 1..u55%. 4 “6 8-6} 8-8) 8-9} 9-4] 9-4] 10-2] 15-0] 14-7] 13-5] 15-3] 15-2] 15-9 14-9). 13-0) 11-1} 10-1) 9-9} 9-9 
Potatoes...... 3 bag] 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 40-0] 73-7|130-3] 69-5] 53-3 97-4] 54-2) 43-9] 83-5] 41-3] 23-9! 31-61 36-5] 39.9 
Vinegar....... feqt GSE Ti Sah Sh Ee-2t -Sh ON et OLS 1208 V6) } 1-0) 1-0F 1-01. 1-0]. nlohh axOha: moleterng 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foeds.....]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-75/12-54/15-77/14-08]10- 61/41 -50/11-03111-15/11-83 9:44) 7-34) 6-70} 7-50) 7-63 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. C. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 3 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2] 4-1 4-1} 4-1] 4-0) 4-0] 4-0] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

Clee. ATES. Mg ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1! 55-0] 53-8] 74-1] 90-1 123 -2}109-0)118-3}102-8]102-2/101-2/101-4}101-2] 96-2] 94-9] 95-0 

Coal, bitumin- 
tS. oF ee, “ ©) 31-1) 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 39-0] 58-3] 65-9] 91-4] 70-5] 66-2] 63-8] 63-1] 63-1] 62-4] 60-3 58-9) 57-9] 57-9 


fe) 
Wood, hard...| “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8] 76-5] 89-4] 79-6] 76-5] 75-4| 75-8] 76-5 75-4) 69-6] 62-3} 58-91 59-0 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4} 30-6] 31-6] 49-4] 58-8] 68-3] 57-9) 56-2] 56-2| 55-2] 54-4 54-3] 50-9) 47-0} 45-2) 45-4 








@oaloilk Lak. 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 25-8] 32-4] 39.7 31-7] 30-0) 31-2] 31-1] 31-1] 30-7] 27-6] 26-8] 27-5) 27-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ ‘ § 
Hight? 2-28 .|.t A& 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-90) 2-72] 3-24] 4-12] 3-49] 3-47] 3.29] 3.27 3°26] 3-24) 3-10] 2-91] 2-84] 2-85 
$ $ § ‘ 
Rent, i 458. zmo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-49] 5-66] 6-61| 6-93] 6-86 6-89) 6-94) 6-99) 7-06) 6-77) 5-97] 5-57] 5-57 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
totals 20s .|.5 fe 9-37) 10-50) 12-79] 14-02/14-54/19-80/24-71)24-85/21 - 07/21 -87/21-25/24- 44/22 - 12) 19-78117-25/15-61115-95 16-09 


a 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


: $ $ rc) $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia:......... 5:61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-50) 15-95} 14-36] 10-85] 11-68] 10-95}11-08]11-83] 9-84] 7-90] 7-13] 7-81] 7-91 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-79]10-97|13-41/12-82| 9-77110-67| 9-84 9-97/10-83] 9-13} 7-16] 7-05] 7-35] 7-43 
ew Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 6-53/12-65)15-52/14-16]10-88]12-00|11-02/10-98/11-58] 9-73] 7-93] 7-07] 7-72| 7-87 
Quebec. 3:6...) 2.5. 5-15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-24/12-37|15-11]13-62)/10-23]11- 25] 10-22]10-43]11-09] 8-91] 6-90] 6-31] 6-95) 7-08 
On#ario! 34.55. ..4 12 5-01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-53]12-66]15-86] 13-95]10-46]11-59]11-04|/11-12/11-77] 9-38] 7-20] 6-58] 7-47] 7-66 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87] 8-36/12-04)16-06]14-01}10-45}10-51)10-59|10-92]11-59] 8-85] 6-85] 6-54! 7-06] 7-24 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-27/12-69) 15-34] 14-00]10-61] 10-92] 11-29]11-40]12-00] 9-02] 7-08] 6-46] 7-34] 7-54 
Alberta} +90...) Sak 6-02) 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-55/12-87]15-87|14-54]10-21] 10-85] 11-14]11-37|12-07] 9-12] 7-01| 6-42] 7-32] 7-39 
7-74) 8-32) 9-13) 9-11/12-61]16-66]14-87}11-59] 12-11] 12-05]12-16]13-02]10-47| 8-10] 7-36] 8-24] 8-32 


British Columbia....} 6-90 


'+December only. §Kind most sold. . 
_ ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 















Bacon 
nage Be =| 3 5.8 24 a = 
LOCALITY qi s| 2 a Fe | 8 | Bs 
ea ete il aca Men all el oe lie ae 
na @ a 
ea|oS|8g|ee| #3) e¥ fgep 43 4083 
es | ssl cn| 88| Es) gs gat Sq |e Bee 
H lomo” To Ou Q Qa B ht 2 2 a 
Chi ge era ttn eo > a] a se 
cents | cents} cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 9-1 : 24-4 27-3 41-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ . : : : . . : : . 22-8 25-1 39-7 
1=—Syney:) loses acess» of : : . : . 22-3 24-2 39-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... : . : 21-5 23-9 38-0 
3<— Amherst. sada cele eres . oy . : : 22-3 24-2 40 
(73 Et) QA orton AG ueiic 1- 23-1 25-8 36-6 
i WiNldSOP: «sas ees see see ee 10 24 Di 42-5 
Ba Pura se ei areas satel ai 8: 23-8 25-6 41-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown. 1: 24-3 25-6 36-3 
New Brunswick (average)... 9. 22-4 25-5 49-0 
S—Moneton: Ja. de cece s sels g- 24-8 27-9 39 
9-—Saint John othe. vere vieln oe 9: 19-2 23-1 40-5 
TO—FPrederictOns <a eiele cise soifiese cee 0 23-5 26 42-6 
ti—Bathurst. igs. 3- ses ar 8 22 25 37-7 
Quebec (average)............ 19-0 | 15-9 | 16-4 | 10-5 | 6-9 10-6 22-7 25-0 43-4 
12—-Quebecis.23tshee eee ar 20-5 | 17 15-4 | 12-1 7:4 12-2 23 26-5 38-7 
13—Three Rivers..........- 20 16:8 | 15-9 | 11 5-8 10-3 25 26-8 43-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-3 | 17-9 | 20-6 | 11-9 7:7 10-6 21-5 24-1 43-7 
15 <—Sorel: 2h cect. ses letes wee 15-3 | 14-5} 14-2] 9-5 6-5 8 25 25-7 43-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15 13-41 14-4] 9-2] 6-4 13-6 23-2 25 41-7 
17—St: John shoe. : Sen. «+7 20 17:3 | 17-3 } 11-3 7-3 10-7 PANES 26-8 46 
18—Thetford Mines......... 14 12 12 8:3] 5 10 19 20 45 
19—Montreal.............5. 93-7 | 18-3 | 21-1] 10-6] 7:9 9-4 22-4 24-8 44-5 
DOE alas. (a t4.. certo = ee 21-2 | 16-3 | 16-4 | 10-6 7:9 10-3 23-7 25-4 44-5 
Ontario (average)............ 21-4 | 17-3 | 16-3 | 12-2 | 9-4 14-2 24-3 27-2 42-3 
F1—Ottawa Lesh ees re kee ee 23-6 | 17-5 | 16 13 8-8 11-8 22-9 24-8 43-3 
22—Brockville............- ey dan Was W dey an ta dey a fe a 10-7 26-6 29-2 40-8 
93—Kingston.........200-6- 23 17-3 | 17-5 | 12-6] 8-7 12: 23-3 25-8 39-9 
24—Belleville.............- 17-5 | 14-2 | 15-3 | 10-7] 8-2 13- 25 27-6 41-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 19-3 | 15-3 | 15 11-8] 8-7 13- 23-7 26-7 41 
96—Oshawa. secs ie ese otelem ore 19-2) 1537.4) 15-29 0-2 P97 14- 24-8 26-6 42-4 
97—OrilliatJ..c3. hh. dese oe 20-7 | 16-3 | 16 12-3 9-3 15- 23-5 25-7 42-5 
98—TorontOm .ectes sic get <i 24-3 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 12-7 | 11-6 14- 24-2 29-4 45-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24 19-5 | 17-7 | 12-2 8-5 12 26-1 28-6 42-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 19-8 | 16-4 | 15-8 | 12-1 9-1 14- 24 26-3 40-9 
31—Hamilton:..3........%. 22-1} 18-4 | 18-1 | 12-8 | 11-7 15- 25-1 28 43-5 
32—Brantiord.W..<. nk ess 21 17-4 | 16-3 |] 12-2] 9 13- 22-7 25-1 42-9 
83-——Galtcorndene es bute? 26 21-5 | 20 15 12-5 17- 24-4 26-5 40-9 
$4—Guel phe... de <bieeide ates 20-7 | 16-7 | 16-5 | 12-2 | 11-8 14- 24-2 26-7 42-8 
35——Kitcheners. 8... fetes se 19-8 | 17-3 |] 15-1 | 12-1] 10-3 14- 23 25-7 41 
36—Woodstock............- 20-6 | 17-3 | 16-4} 11-4] 8-8 13 23-4 25-5 43-2 
Si OLLALIOLG hoe tcesic ces cles 20 18 15 12-3 9-2 15 25-2 27-8 44 
38 Tondon!. snese i eee 22-7 | 17-7 | 16-8 | 12-2 | 9-3 14- 24-2 27-7 42-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 21-2 | 16-9 | 15-7 | 12-1 9-4 12-7 24 26-5 42-1 
40—Chatham.............. 20-5 | 17 17-1 | 12 8-5 14-5 24 26-3 41-4 
€1— Windsor? 2225. sleisee «tr 20-4 | 16-5 | 15-4 | 12-2 | 9-4 13-9 23-6 26-1 42-9 
AD SAIS pes eases ste stele aia 21-1 | 16-7 | 15-6 | 11-8 | 10-1 14-3 23-8 28-3 44 
43—Owen Sound............ 19-2 | 14-5 |] 138-6 | 10-8} 8-3 13-8 22-7 26-1 39-4 
44—North Bay............. 21-5 | 17-2 | 14-5] 10-7] 8-7 13-7 23-5 25-6 38-6 
A5=Sud DUBY 2. eee 6 cere « ciere 22-8 | 18-6 | 17-7 | 18-4 | 9-7 16-2 24-1 28-2 41-7 
A6—Coballtt:t: B5 Ba cence sioe DW eeGd Nae ee | ee Paras (Pl Bare Gi PSS. see el See het 24-8 26-5 42-5 
47—Timmins ..co0. 35 sien 23 21 18-2 | 14 10:3 18-2 24-6 29 47-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 18-3 | 15-3 | 14-8] 10-8 | 8-4 14-8 24-1 27-2 39-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 20-8 | 17-8 | 16-8 | 11-6 9-6 14-8 26 30-6 42-2 
50—Fort William........... 23 17-2 | 15 12-8 | 10-9 14-7 27-1 31-7 45-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 18-9 | 14-7 | 16-4] 9-5] 8-4 10-5 27-8 30-5 42-7 
51—Winnipeg.............-- 19-8 | 14-3] 14-8] 8-9] 8-8 11 27-7 30-7 42-1 
52—Brand On sepa ceckiie ec 18 15 18 10 8 10 27-8 30-2 43-3 
“Saskatchewan (average)..... 19-1 | 15-0] 13-5} 8-9] 7-1 10-3 26-8 30-3 41-7 
BGa=ROGINA Te ecwiels scareeaane 19-2] 14-9] 138-5} 8-8] 7-1 24-4 31-4 42-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-7 | 14-2 | 18 8 7-1 10-7 30) “ieee. ee 42-8 
55—Saskatoon............-- 17 13-5 | 12-5 | 8-8] 6:6 10-3 26-5 30-3 38-8 
56—Moose Jaw......-2.e00. 22-6 | 17-5 | 15-1} 10-1 7:7 10-6 26-2 29-1 42-8 
Alberta (average)............ 18-0 | 14-4] 18-4] 9-5] 8-1 10-9 24-2 28-2 38-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 17-3 | 138-5 | 13-3 | 8-7] 8-7 13 23-8 27-5 36 
58—Drumheller............. 17-5 | 18-5 | 11-5 | 10 7 9 23 25-8 39 
59—Edmonton............. 18 14-4] 13-2] 8-6] 7-1 10-7 23-4 28 37-3 
60— Calgary. oiviitincceicewss 19-1 | 15-4] 14-1] 10-5] 8-8 11-3 27-5 32-3 38-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 15 15 9-5] 9 10-5 23-1 27-6 39 
British Columbia (average) .| 22-3 | 18-3 | 16-3 | 11-3 | 10-6 13-5 27-1 30-8 42-4 
62-“Permios®, fetes ae esse 22 18 14 10 8 12 25-7 32 39-3 
63—Nelson..........--ee08- 20-7 | 17 15 10:3 | 9-3 12 26-7 28-7 41 
O4-=Traidilc 0c SK 5 Rie rae 17-5 | 14-6 | 14 9-7 | 9-5 12-5 25 30-8 40 
65—New Westminster...... 22-3 | 18-2 | 16-2 | 11-4 | 10-8 12-5 26-5 29-6 42-6 
66—Vancouver.......-.0-6- 24-5 | 19-8 | 17-5 | 12-7 | 12-2 14-9 27-6 30-8 44-1 
67—Victoriavis. cies. teecise 23-7 |] 19-5 | 17-5 | 11-9 } 11-9 15 27-5 30 43-3 
Osan chattels LOR . et : 28-1 31-7 45-7 


a Price per single quart higher. b Pricein bulklower. _¢ Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1934 . 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 |g eo = r Ss |g wi. | 2 a g ae a 
B et oF B as) So eal Om tS 1B oe ee be 
SES /48 | aga) £. | .¢.| 3. lea =] 28 | 28. (28e5| 38) 33] pF 
3 deg (aoa) Fe | eo ives ft Ss ous! 22 | SRS fens! sb betas | Be 
wag | Su | Ses | So | ae | See] 8 east! se |aoe lechcl ce | Bet | 8B 
Bas |[aealses|] 828 | 8 |/8e8] 8S [steel BS | See lezega] 28 | ees] 35 
ral = a = 7) Q Q ica oO a) io 6) = a 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-4 21-8 13-9 52-2 17-1 16-5 23-3 13-6 35-3 28-4 9-7 25°79 29-7 
12-9 Zor’ fe Sadas. «lb deat: 44.4 12-0 14-3 16-6 13-9 41-8 33°38 9-6 27-1 32-6 
10 DAR ie GA Paes: OS. 43-8 12-5 LssoM | 15-8 133 44-1 33-6 10-11 28 30-9 | 1 
SS es etl Medes lk con Ie eee 12-8 14-3 19-7 12-7 44-3 33-7 10-11 29 33 2 
12-3 Zor S| Oe reo it ee 50 12-5 13-5 15 13-7 40-4 35 8c 27-2 31-9 | 3 
12 OU) 4k Bee. le ae... 46-7 Ds 1, 13-2 15-3 13-7 40-6 28 10-11-5 25 32-2 | 4 
POMe i See Sci SAEs, | owe, 40 11 15 u7/ 15 40 DOmpelecee eee. 25-7 33-5 | 5 
15 20°F Bae Sea 41-7 11-8 16-5 17 15-2 41-6 84-3 8e 27°6 34 6 
155 alee ee. 5 40 JS Nb Be 19-7 14-1 39°5 82-7 6-8 24:71. °30 7 
15-0 wor! lh wwe. 5-0 51-7 12-8 15-0 21-2 13-7 39-0 32°6 9-8 26-8 39-8 
13 5 aa A | Hees Bae 5 43-3 12-5 13-6 19-6 14-3 40-1 34-4 9-10 28 31-3 | 8 
12 OT ead | Se, Shr Gea | MER 5 APS | Gi ee 1h 11-5 13-8 21-7 13-2 37-9 30-6 12 27-3 30-6 | 9 
Pe eae 25 eee... Ib abe, 60 14-3 17-6 22-4 ge | ae ee 33 8 213 31-1 10 
BO eee. ee. eee IE eae ISAS SBA a Bees Ibe? i $98 22 A | ieee 24 30 ll 
11-9 29-4 8-6 6-8 55-0 14-8 16-0 16-2 13-2 36-9 30-4 8-3 250°1 28-2 
12-5 VA faa Se 3 6 tae | ee Al | ee, ee |e 12-8 18-8 13-6 37-2 31-1 10 25-1 28-8 {12 
Pe AEH | RE. 5 AG | SE eee |e ec ete | See, Se 10 15 16 12-7 38-6 31-3 8b 25 28-3 |13 
iP Al | Se ef A | A ole, See | Ge oe | ee 16-7 17-6 16-6 12-8 38-1 31-5 7-7a 25-4 27-5 14 
A et |e Meck [boca res [b Abe oe [be on AB eae. 18 ; eee. 13-5 34-3 DHA TW PETC eocsecs ors 28-1 415 
Ae cae 20 Lc SE es Score Beds oe 18 13 13-7 34-4 28-5 Obi ieee 28-7 116 
Feld Lacie (RE ee: © Encl | SRE oo Aico Ae Ae Ree | eee 17 16 13 12-2 35-3 29-5 ih ete. fee O7 Del? 
AS. |) | ERE 0 GRaaee | ier to corel [Ab che cs Aaa | Mee coe 15 17-5 15 14 84-3 30-4 8 23-8 27-5 418 
12-9 23-5 8-6 5 60 18-3 14-4 19-8 12-5 39-3 32-1 10 27-7 29-5 19 
Ave SF |, Sie 8-5 50 12 14-6 17-1 13-5 40-2 32 10 23-8 27-9 |20 
15-3 21-9 17-4 7-9 64-3 16-3 15-9 26-4 13-1 33-8 27°38 9-8 26-4 29-3 
AEG uae 25-3 2S See al ae eae 17-4 15 26-8 12-6 39-3 30-1 10 25 29 21 
cee oe 25 15 Oe 2? Th Pendens 17 15-7 an 13 39 26-5 8 25 Di tigho 2 
sy 20 20 10 55 16-5 16 21-1 11-8 35-6 29-2 10 24-4 28-1 |23 
ache | Ree 6 CRE MIE Seok Geen | ae cS cae (A Oe Cee | 18-2 28-1 14-6 31-1 28-5 7-7a 272 28-8 |24 
SBR Ne oe ecient oe | REE dbo AE IE idee we 15 15 22-1 14-1 29-3 25 9 25-8 28-8 125 
Bt a 18 16-7 7 75 18-5 15 26-5 12-5 36 30-5 J0b)4) see eee 29-8 126 
Lotsa |e eee 8 aaa LS alan | Sc cetera | See ee 15 14 30 12-8 32-1 25-3 9 26-4 30-3 |27 
15 DOPEO WE See NE. dee oe Ie ates acc 15 17-3 29-5 12-2 37:1 29-3 11 25 29-8 128 
AER eR Al VE Te 8 Thed | ME aec's Ace | eee CHA |e ie eee 17-5 17-7 27-6 14 32-6 24 ll 25 30-1 129 
5 SE Lael ae 8S Oe (ens & te | eee corked |e Pee cece 16 15-6 30-1 14-7 33-5 29-1 11 27-3 28-8 {80 
EP ERS SIOH MA ay GN | Abed & OG el ae ciec Gaal ie mC aaa 14 13-8 29-9 12-7 34-8 29-8 11 27-2 29-8 {31 
ACE Acca Her oe 8 ity cd | eC 8 GRP | A cee ec |p ee 14-8 15-1 24-7 11-8 30 25-3 9 27 28-3. 132 
DF Pe sk RGEON | ae es 3 ae | A & Gee | hee: ae | cs a 13-9 14-7 28-4 13-1 28-4 24 10 25 27-9 133 
Fo REN bo ES 9 CREA | A a5 CREM [Re Re cy Ciel a ee cca 17 15-5 29-4 12-7 36-8 27-3 10 26-2 29-4 |34 
HA Phenol (ae cee oneal | Ae cLO @ eae baer Genel | ie me cae | oe ae Oe 15 18 12-5 28-8 24-1 7-9 26 29-6 135 
enc le eee ik Dee es [bb Bc Sled eee 13-7 16 26-6 13 30-7 25°+4 9 27 29 36 
Meee eek ik cab E a |b ee LIE SB os 18-2 15-2 29-4 12-9 31-4 26 9 26 29-4 |37 
Pach ol ceaall | ae ae Se Gabel | it cho 3 ROE RAE ec BR) | Ree 15-6 16-1 28-1 13-1 31-6 25-6 7 26-7 29-4 }38 
Boe 23 19 Pde a Beas 8 15 16-2 33-6 13-1 29-5 24-7 10 29-5 30-2 139 
MPEP Babe cole oat © Ue sbadtec + |e dee os 15 18-2 24-7 12-3 25-8 21-4 9g 25-5 28-3 {40 
ee Neth (AES te 3 Sa | es Ae, Gee ee GR | a 18-5 17-5 24-5 7 BY ileus 10 27 27-7 141 
Gi A NaS CP | Re RR LE ae A | 15 16-5 32-8 12-4 32-2 26-7 9 27-7 29-3 142 
A cee BOR phd AE OD: | AN 5 eee | | ae 15 16-5 22-4 12-6 29-1 22-8 10 25-5 28-7 143 
oy Hetos eaten aes ae 3 cIeab Ls Ore 3 Gree be eg | eee eee 16 15 20-7 12-7 39-6 30 11 28 29-4 144 
oes. 2 19 15 A 3 OE ee eae 18 16 20-4 1D <7 44-2 33-9 12 She ae 80-4 145 
See Rocteicd (AP aes 3 Sed |e a ae [ce ee 50 18 15 24-2 14 21 00 laa | Se TODA Vacate 31-8 {46 
18 25 i al LS ee Ch 18-6 16-2 20-2 14-5 47-7 34 12 Sale tee 31-4 147 
Bie 18 IG OME. SB IE eee} + 15 16-2 21 13-4 36-7 28-7 11 26-2 29-4 148 
15 21 14-2 8-37 1b tgs 18-4 16-4 30 14-2 35-2 28-4 10... | Seer 29-3 [49 
ar IL BRE 20 , RE. LE RE: 19 17-7 29-5 14 33°3 27-2 10 27-7 30-5 150 
Py eae eee 19-9 VAC T OE Bee 50-0 20-9 16-4 274-5 12:9 37-4 27-4 8-9 21-9 28°5 
sere 19-8 ISRO R IE... debs: [ete 5 < 20 17-2 28-8 12-3 40-3 28-9 10 21-7 28-2 151 
Ber: 20 15 Se ee 5 21-7 15-6 26-2 13-4 34-4 25-8 | 7-1-8:3 22 28-7 152 
19-9 20-4 8-5 2256 |b e868 <0: 23°8 18-2 20-2 13-4 36-4 27°38 9-8 22°5 29-6 
21-1 19-7 1OMe TE aig 818s 3 Bx 25 17-6 23-7 12-3 32:5 23°3 10 22 29-1 153 
20 22-5 8-7 10% 1S ieee e's 22-5 18-3 15-6 15 40 31 9 22-6 30-6 [54 
18-6 18-6 8-2 1 ig | eae cae 22-5 16-8 22-6 13-2 38-1 28-2 10 22-3 28-3 155 
20 ADPSIE Bo |S Eee aes 3 25 20 18-7 13-2 34-8 26-8 10 23 30-5 156 
22-2 20-5 11-9 12-0910 a5 3: 23°3 18-0 20-4 14-5 33-6 29°2 10-0 22°6 28°9 
22 22 Le Rae Cie Tees; ois 25 en 17-3 13-7 30 22-4 | 10 22-2 28-4 157 
BRE RE ee bok E 5s 15 12 Be Pe ee a | eked sf 18 17-1 14-9 38:7 27-7 10 22-6 29-3 158 
20-3 19-9 TOR OAE irda: ONE ces 5 18-3 16-4 21-8 14-8 33°5 24-8 10 23-9 29 59 
24-3 ZOO ZINE oe Me Te eR oo aber ois 25 20 23-6 14-1 36°3 28 10 22-5 28-8 160 
22 20 TOP IONE se eee NE a0 ae. oc3 PA Sadar eee eae 22-4 15-1 29-3 23-1 10 22 28°8 161 
18-1 20-7 13-0 48 lh ae oak 21-6 20-0 28-0 15-1 32:8 26-7 10-9 27:5 30-8 
23 25 1 ee eee ee 21-2 22-5 29-4 16 36-7 29 10h os ls erect 30-7 |62 
20-7 22-3 13-2 TG TOE tates. 24-2 20-7 24-2 15-7 35-7 27-2 12-5a 23°5 30-9 163 
19-5 20 14-7 Ce |e eee 22-9 20-8 26-2 15-4 38-4 32-3 12-5a 26 30-4 164 
Gina RB. Be, Sh ot: he Nos oN ame ope wo. 19 18-8 24-9 14-1 29-1 24:3 9-1 28-7 30 65 
14-2 1De3 38 «Hee. LOS4 TE escth oe 2 on 17-1 28-9 13-7 29-4 25-6 9-1 27-9 29-9 166 
Me ea el Le eel bee eee | 23 18-6 25-5 14-1 28-3 24-6 |10-12-5 29-9 31-4 [67 
Ch wikc.? cache PORES aie Ose chal (Ree rears [Se Cee | Pai pears 20 36-7 14-5 30 Pail 10a, 27-7 31-5 168 
RNa | Maceo cncces WMabate. inate, Roce, cache cate West acwcs bts 20 i ata | eres 17-2 84-4 23-6 12-5a 29 31-6 '69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 













2 e a . Canned Vegetables 
S A= 3 bh. ~ g 
So a He) Con 2. pt ae n a 
aa B of ET. gS} oot & a 
eee | B= gM | @ fs a ie 38 
ae | 3 5 | 8a] 3 a eee ee ay | ee 
E eee a Qe eres Ome: oe) et pce 3 aH or 
Locality o-~ Ras} ‘38 — a oes as on PO b Q, ANS 
gs oe ak 4S bh oO oe 28 ae a She 
OMS) ® o BOS} ao ae ao go aan Eo 
a @ y= Sa | 020 Om 2 a & ean a 5 
io) faa) 02) em ia fae a cal Ay iS) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 0-1 al 15-2 3-1 5-0 0-8 11-6 12-5 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-2 6-6 14-4 3-5 4-9 7-9 13-0 12-2 12-2 11-7 
I=Sy ney. ct steec sc seasons 18-1 7°3 13-5 3-1 4-7 6-5 13-6 11-6 11-5 11-1 
2—New Glasgow.........---eeee- 18-7 | 6-6-7 13-8 3-6 4-9 7-2 10-8 11-9 11-9 11-7 
B—Amiherstiy... c..6 cote ss seis echee« 18-1 6:7 15 3-6 5 eS Pereterenpe cats 11-9 12 10-9 
ATI Alifaxess occ eo -cetes cc ee oteties 20-4 6°7 15-4 3-5 5 8-7 13-7 11-9 12-1 11-5 
B—WAndsor. oes see keen se meee < a GS ie | Se 2 a 15 3-8 5 8-2 13-7 12-7 12-7 12-8 
Ga ETUTOS Se trea seve ve KAU e bin ate 8 20-7 6 13-6 3-6 5 9 13-3 12-9 12-8 12-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-6 6-7 15-3 3-2 4-8 8 14-2 11-9 12-4 12-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-5 6-9 15-3 3-4 4-9 7-8 | 13-4 11-7 12-0 11-2 
B—MOnctone. cose cies oc ce eee « 18-9 6:7 15 3-5 5 8-5 13 12-3 12-1 11-6 
O—Saint Johny. 2s oess shinees oo 18-6 | 6-7-3 16 3-3 5 7-5 13-2 10-7 11-6 10-3 
10—Fredericton.............0.0000: 19-8 7°3 16 3-4 5 8-1 14 11-8 12-3 11-6 
Li—Bathurstie.. hac ses oc eke eee 20-5 6-7 14 3-5 4-6 6-9 13-5 12 11-8 11-2 
Quebec (average)................06. 18-1 4-7 13-7 3-2 4-8 6-7 10-6 9-9 12-0 10-8 
12—Quebeo! eer «8.2.8. ok ee ee 21 6-5-7 14-4 3-2 5 7-4 10-8 10-2 12-9 10-9 
13—Three Rivers 18-1} 4-4-7 13-6 3-2 4-8 6 11-7 9-8 12-1 10-3 
14—-Sherbrooke 18-5 4-6 12-9 3 5-1 6-9 12-1 9-9 12 10-2 
15—Sorel ZS] lB 14-8 2-7 4 6-7 9-8 10-1 11-5 10-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe 16-9 4 14-4 2-9 5-3 7°7 10-7 10 11-7 10 
N7—St;: Johns. «oes steek cc eee ees 15-3 4 13-6 3 4-5 6 9-8 10 12-7 13 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20 4 13-5 3-4 5 5-3 10-3 10 11-4 10-6 
10—Montrealiy..: Poses sce vere. 19 4-7-6 14-1 3-6 4-8 7:7 10-2 10 12 10-7 
(US 4 OS ceteris Acne 16:6 4-7 12 3-4 4-9 6-9 10-3 9-5 12 10-8 
Ontario (average)................... 19-6 5-5 15-0 2-9 4-8 9-0 11-1 11-2 12-4 11-3 
21—Ottawa ee...) bike. leben 18-4 | 5-3-7-3 14-5 3-6 4-6 8-8 10-5 10-3 11-9 10-6 
22—Brockville:. 3.3.2 80s. ie sew. s 15-2 5-3 12-7 3-2 4-9 9-6 10-6 11-1 11-7 10 
23— Kingston. 2235 8 .ck sees 16-1 5:3 14-1 3-1 4-7 9-4 10-8 10 11-8 10 
24—Belleyillese. 5.8.3.5 hans 19-5 4-7 16 2-7 4-7 9-1 11 10-1 11-6 10:6 
25—Peterborough............00000- 18 5-3-6-7| 14-6 2-8 4-7 9-1 10-6 10-1 11-7 10-3 
26—Oshawaeees 254 Resch ec down 19-9 | 5-3-6-7|........ 2-5 4-8 8-8 11 10-9 12-4 11-4 
2i—OTillia®. isv< is ARPT Bees 19-7 4-7 14 2-6 4-5 8-8 12-6 11-5 12-6 11-9 
28— Toronto: News. sees cs betes 22-5 | 5-3-6-7 15-1 3 4-9 8-9 10 11-3 11-9 10-7 
29—Niagara Palls:... 0...) GR. : 22-3 | 4-7-6-7 17 2-7 4-8 9-1 11-4 10-4 11-4 10-9 
30—St.Catharines....£5 52:52. 2c. 19-5 | 5-3-6-7) 15-7 2-7 4-5 8-9 11-5 10-5 12-6 11 
Bil=Hamiltonaers Ph shee. 23-9 | 5-3-6-7) 14-7 2-6 4-7 8-4 8-8 11 11-5 11-1 
$2=Brantiord ts: = 4 s.ihs citomiek « 19-4 | 4-7-6-7] 15-6 2-5 4-8 9-8 10-2 11-2 12-4 11-5 
So—- Galt eee esc ds 8c eee 20-4 | 5-3-6 15-6 2-5 4-9 9-3 12-2 id 11-7 11 
m>Gatiob 065 5): 5.88sb: Bee 19-3 | 4-7-5-3 15-8 2-6 4-9 9-8 10-6 11-3 12-5 11-3 
pos icitcheners «0 '3>288 552 Be. 19-8 | 4-7-6 14-7 2-6 4-8 9-4 10-8 10-8 11-8 10-2 
36— Woodstock 21 4-7 13:7 2-4 4-4 8-4 9-4 11-5 12-5 12 
37—Stratford 17-7 | 4-7-6-7 16-2 2-5 4-9 9-4 11-4 12-1 12-7 11-5 
S8= Hondon s.. Bc sense te eee 19- 5:3 16-2 2-6 4-9 8-9 10-6 11 11-9 10:6 
39—St. Thomas... 19-5 | 4-7-5-3 15-7 2-5 4-8 9-6 12-1 12-5 13-3 12-7 
40—Chatham.............. Rise alte 8 17-1] 4-5- 13-5 2-7 5 8-8 11-8 12 13-3 12-1 
el Windaot ites 22 teictsesce toe: 18-1 | 4-7-6-7} 14-6 2-5 4 8-3 11-4 10-7 14-4 11-8 
42—Sarnia..... AEs er ear 24-4 4-7 15 2-3 5 8-5 10-7 12-1 13-6 12-3 
483—Owen Sound..................- 24-6 5-3 16 9.4 4-5 8-3 10-8 10-5 11-8 11-6 
44—North Bay. 3. hss ck ieee - 19-6 | 4-7-5-3 15 3-6 5-5 8-5 11-5 11-2 12-5 11-6 
45—Sudbury OF hess hs eee 19-4 5-3 15 3-7 D 9 15 11-1 13-2 12-1 
46—Cobalt Laks aeande soe e eee eee. 19-5 6-7 15 3-7 5-7 9-3 12-4 13-1 13-8 13-1 
41 Timmins. 2.6, heattics eee eans 18 5-6 13-5 3-4 5-2 9-9 12-2 11-5 12-6 11-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-2 | 5-3-6-7 15 3-4 5 9 11 12 12-2 11-8 
€0--Port Archers!) 00.82.28 18-7 | 4-7-6 16-8 3-1 5-4 8-2 11 11-7 11-6 12-2 
60—Fort William.....50...5...00.- 20-2 | 4-7-6 13-2 3-2 4-6 8-3 10-5 12-2 12-4 11-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-2 5-0 15-7 3.2 5.9 10-0 11-0 13-2 13-8 13-4 
Sl=Winnipes S95). Bstecc ct BAe. 21-7 | 5-6-6 15-7 3-1 4.9 9-3 10-9 12-6 13-4 13-1 
b2—Brandonte 2) ..ss0<0h <5 Pee es 20-7 4-4-4} 3 Be, a3 5-5 10-7 11 13-7 14-2 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-8 5-5 16-6 4-0 4-8 8-8 9-7 13-7 13-8 13-8 
SeeReginad PUA heat. spore. 21:3 | 4-8-5-61........ 3-1 4-9 8-2 10 13-9 13-8 13-8 
54—Prince Albert...............0.. 24-2 4-8 19 9.9 4.9 8 9-6 13-3 13-7 13-9 
65—Saskatoonet oes Be cccb ashe... 20-4 5-7 14-2 3 5-1 8-8 9 13-4 13-6 13-4 
b6=Moose Jaws wish 4 bac Pee 21-3 6-4 16-5 3 4.9 10 10-3 14-3 14-2 14 
Alberta (average) ................... 22°3 6-5 15-6 3-2 5-3 7.19 9-7 12-7 13-6 13-8 
o(MedicinetHat,). 2Aic4 2k. COANE Bae 15 3°3 5-3 7-4 9-5 13-1 13-3 |]; 13-6 
68—Drumbeller:: .....25.3.452.0.. 22 6:7 15 3-2 5 7 9-7 12-5 13-8 14-1 
69-—Hdmontont: 035. 080h 2 ee. . 20-7 6-7b 16-1 3-1 4.9 7-5 9-5 12-2 13-4 13-4 
O0—Calgarye ms. .: te .Gheccb Ries... 22-9 6-7 16-4 3 5 8-5 9-3 12-9 13-7 13-6 
Gi—Lethbridge... («lsc bi. - 23-3 oT | EBee... 3-2 6:3 8 10-7 12-6 14 14-4 
British Columbia (average) ......... 22°9 7:4 17-4 3.5 5-5 6-3 7:6 12-7 12-7 12-7 
Terie LW. BT. Va ee 27/5 | Ge Sn 15 3-3 5 7-1 8-1 13-2 14-1 14-1 
CSP PINOR. .ccwtate cleus Pen ens 22-8 BS. 1k Bee 2 eo 6-3 8-2 9-5 12-1 13-1 12-5 
64—Trail........ put gee Set SER 8 21-3 6:3 15 2p) 5-2 6-2 7°6 12-5 12-9 13 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-7 | 7-7-5 18-9 3-6 5-1 5-8 7:3 12-4 12 12-3 
GE— YRRGQU Pans, 57.808 «PRE o. 24-7 | 7-7-5 18-7 3-5 5-3 6-5 7-4 12-5 11-8 12 
Or Victoria i. «+ debs lease dee 22-5 7:5 19 3-6 5-4 5-4 6-8 12 11-8 12 
G8-—-Nanainiors....). 003.05, ake. 25 7-5-8 15 3-6 5-7 6 6-8 11-6 11-6 12-1 
69—Prince Rupert ...0.c...c...000- 23 6-3-8 -3 20 3-8 6 5-3 7:2 15 14 13-2 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices i f iti 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5e., 6e., ee eee ‘tae 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1934 








Potatoes Apples 











oO 
g 2 3 : = 
ie EB vf = ae ss = ae 8 E 
EB ie & be ae | ts bs ae og =e & 
reg a: : a har o- | oe a. 2s gs s* ae 
HO. >& Z 4 yee ae £5 Qs . 2.0 : BO 2.0 
O ~~ aad a] aH a Or n Q— i Bs = he 
g.a «@ — — Os aes) -2 no’ Bea 3 _ o bees S 
ae a oO 12 = Of i) N « een O gS iw i=) = mio 
=e ars a = oy a. oP pe "2 O19 S eerie So Sw sis 
8a| Zé is ks Peo Satchicee| aos | ee fs EES a8 BS 
oa) fs) ov ay a ca) a 64 6) - oO = Oo 
cents | cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4. 7 1-176 15-5 412-5 16- 16-0 3 
4-4 4-2 1-172 23-1 21-2 13-6 12-5 16-4 15-7 63-8 19-7 59-2 43-2 
3-9 3°8 1-268 20° Sec thiet oe 13-7 11-8 16-7 ADD] ecw. eek. 17 Gy tan bse ss 45 
3:9 3°6 1-215 22-5 30 13 12-4 15-8 15 65 21 60 41-2 | 2 
4:3 4-6 90 18 20 15 13-7 15-5 DUES I Se ie ce SPOR ere eee laa eee 3 
4-6 4-1 1-333 26-6 1Gsioullasteete oe 12 17:3 17-3 62-5 20-4 57-5 41 4 
dD 4-7 1-267 25 20. Siamese. 12-5 17 YE al ak Re soe PH Nal feat | hey hat cheat 47-5 | 5 
4-4 4-4 1-048 20-4 19-5 12-5 12-7 16-2 Lino sha hy aes Ree 18-9 60 41-1] 6 
4-4 4-5 787 1 Biche al aes nyc (Ee Be oe 14-8 16 15 50 TORS Shas ee eae be 47-5 | 7 
4-2 4-2 917 19-7 18-1 13-1 13-1 15°5 14-8 51-3 18-3 52°74 42-8 
4-5 4-2 986 19-2 DOA Dharam 14-1 16-3 15-2 49 21-3 55 50 8 
4-1 4-1 1-15 23-2 18-5 13-2 12-2 14-4 14-1 60 17 45 41 9 
4-4 4-4 822 20-2 11-2 14 12-6 16-2 BS Meee See 17-3 58 42-7 {10 
3-9 4-2 71 16 22-5 12-2 13-3 15 14-5 45 Pic de |S 48 sere 37°5 j1l 
4-4 4-2 1-086 21-3 21-7 13-0 12-4 16-4 14-6 66-6 19-4 55-3 39-9 
4-5 4-2 1-126 22-3 22 12-7 12-4 16-9 15-1 77:5 21-2 57 39-5 {12 
4-2 4-7 1-082 22 19 13-8 13-6 16-1 14-8 67-2 19-7 54 40-7 {13 
4 4-4 1-167 21-6 24 15-2 13-5 16-9 15-4 55 20-7 58 40 14 
4-6 4-2 97 ALC A ee Pie aed 11-7 11-7 16 13 pe ee eee 17-2 50 40-2 |15 
5:3 4-5 1-051 102 Owe iee sce 13 13-3 15-7 13-5 67-5 18-5 54 40-9 |16 
3°70 3-7 952 eee) [a a 12-5 10-8 16-4 14 55 Li Guleire re te 37-4 |17 
4-1 4-2 886 17-3 25 13-7 11-6 17:3 14-4 60 21-1 50 43-3 |18 
4-8 3-9 1-335 24-8 23-4 12-2 12-6 16-5 14-8 83-7 20-1 58 37-4 119 
4-3 3-9 1-208 24-2 16-9 12-2 12-4 15-5 16220 ee eine oles 18-8 61:3 39-3 (20 
4-0 3-6 1-253 24-5 18-1 15-9 12-7 17-0 16-6 57-4 19-2 54-9 39-0 
4-2 4 1-29 25-7 19 13-2 12-3 16-2 16-5 45 19-2 60 39 21 
4-6 4-1 1-37 26-2 14-5 12-5 13-2 17-5 15-7 45 19-5 56-2 42 22 
4-5 4-4 1-31 25-5 Pa scteh a eae Maen 12-8 16-7 FO 10 | cotate Oe 18 58-3 37-7 {23 
4-3 4-4 1-11 23-1 13s SRT eLe 8 13-5 17-1 17 58 19+] 58 38-1 124 
3-7 3 1-15 21-8 15: Oban 12-3 16-2 15-5 62-5 18-9 56-7 88-2 125 
8-9 3-4 1-19 23-4 15: 5 eae 14 17-2 TSE Fl Pet ese ae 19+2 64 40-7 |26 
4-1 3:°2 1-05 21:3 L URSS i I S ae 13 17 Wo ide bys eS ae 21 59-5 38 27 
4-3 3:6 1-33 25-6 LACS Lo I © le’ 11-6 16-6 15-8 65 18-5 57-6 38 28 
3-7 4.3 1-34 26-6 D (he Bal ye eo 11-6 17 16-4 66-5 18-5 52 38-8 [29 
4-9 3-2 1-27 24-9 15-7 15 13-7 17-4 16-9 62-5 18-6 51 38-3 130% 
3-8 3-7 1-20 23-6 Dols ah oka ore 12-3 16-9 15-6 69 16-9 53-5 39-1 {38 
3-8 2-9 1-18 21-5 17-1 15 13-5 16-7 i095 10 bs Oa ae 18-9 47-5 37°8 |32 
3-7 3:8 1-15 23-8 1 ee 12-9 16-6 17 RO ed |r pee oR 19-5 60 39 33: 
4 3-9 1-16 24-5 TOP Ree 13 16-5 16-5 48 19-4 48 38-4 [34 
3-6 3°5 1-28 24-8 20: Gore 13-2 16-2 15-9 49 18-4 45 37-3 [35 
3-6 3-2 1-31 26 13 Sa) ale 14 16 1439 Bhd WR ene 20icv. Sse eee 39-5 |36 
4 3-2 1-34 24-7 Lose Be ae 13-2 17-1 Oo sete ose atehe « 20 59-5 39-8 137 
3-9 3-4 1-30 24-7 ol OS ed 10-6 15-5 15-1 55 19-5 59 38-1 |38 
3-7 3-2 1-38 25-4 14: OM ey 12-9 16-7 ROP |Ceoaere eae cae 19 +64 P23 yada, 38-9 39 
3 2-7 1-30 DAI) | Pe ie ght elk Snes 12-3 15-8 16-2 45 IS: 8: eee ee 37°4 140 
3-2 2-2 1-40 26-2 TOU oe Ss 11-1 17 Maa Wil Ieee ogee Oe 10252) 2 5505 er eee 34-5 |4h 
4-7 2-9 1-44 26 13), a see. 12-9 17 Whe {el (= eho CeO 19-2 55 38-2 142 
3-5 3-5 1,16 23-2 13.00 2 ae oe 11-1 16-8 17-6 45 19:52] one sae 36:2 [43 
3-9 3-7 1-15 DT ON ee ae 20 12-7 18 18 62-7 18-7 54-3 41-7 144 
4-3 4-5 1-31 AS) 1 ees os ee 20 13-5 17-3 17-3 64 20-7 57-5 38-3 145 
4-9 4-6 1-27 23 25 16-7 12-2 19 17-2 63-7 20-2 51-7 43 46 
4-2 4-2 1-65 31-2 24-5 16:3 12-7 Whats) 18 63 19-3 50 41-7 |47 
4.2 3-6 1-24 24-4 24-5812 ee 12-3 19 19 62-7 18-5 52 41 48 
4-4 3-6 955 20-5 27-2 15-5 13 17-4 18 57-4 20-1 50-9 39-4 149 
3-8 3:4 994 20-3 22-5 14-5 12-3 17-1 17-4 59-3 19-7 56:4 41-3 150 
4-6 3-9 782 1622"... 3.08 Se 13-7 12-8 17-5 16-0 59-6 20-5 53-5 44-1 
4-7 4 729 LGR aR, dae ok 13-7 12-4 16-8 15-7 57-9 19-7 48-9 42-8 |51 
4-4 3-8 834 LOR ic A A nae 13-2 18-2 16-3 61-3 21-3 58 45-3 152 
4-8 3-8 1-093 7A ho Suh ee, Sea 19.2 12-2 18-4 17-6 (5-8 22-3 57-4 47-3 
5 3°7 1-13 230 lly rot ot oe 20 12-5 17-7 17-7 66-2 22-7 58 45 53 
4-7 4-2 90 LO lean oe 16-7 12-6 20-2 17 65-5 24-3 60 50 54 
4-7 3-2 1-22 7 Sot eal (Barer te 20 12-2 17 17-2 67-4 21-7 55-7 47-1 |55 
4-9 4 1-12 VASE) | eee te, A 20 11-6 18-7 18-5 63-9 20-6 55-7 47-2 156 
4-9 2°8 915 US |e ee 15-0 12-2 17-4 16-9 61-6 22-4 55-6 51-0 
4-7 2-3 981 23% OOP cane 15 12-5 17 17-9 64-1 22-5 58-8 51-7 157 
4-6 3:3 1-12 23m" Whe + Mee 15 12-5 17-2 16-6 63-5 21-7 57-2 50-8 |58 
5-2 3 861 TOGO cok cite 15-2 11-7 16-7 15-7 61-5 23-2 54-3 50-4 [59 
4-7 2-6 934 OPOME tah 15-3 11-5 16-5 17-2 60-1 22-6 53-2 49-5 |60 
5:3 2-6 677 Se 7a... a. tee 14-5 12-9 19-6 17-3 58-6 22 54-3 52-8 |61 
5-5 3-2 1-475 FO | (en te 18-7 11-6 16-8 15-1 60-2 21-7 51-8 47-7 
5-7 2-9 1-32 PA Me | eRe Set 18 12-4 17-9 7 66 23 +2 60 52 62 
5-7 3-3 1-56 30), SBIR ete 20 12-5 18-2 15 63-7 24-2 55 50 63 
6-2 2-8 1-45 DT OWN. Soon 20 12-6 17-7 16-5 61-2 23-5 51-2 49-2 164 
5-1 3 1-22 24 2OUlbGa dames 18-7 11-6 15-9 14-5 56-1 20-4 50-2 44-9 165 
5-3 3-4 1-40 Aka b | [gee ere 16-5 11-2 15-6 14-3 58-6 19-6 48-2 44-2 166 
4-8 2-9 1-44 De) di | ae i oe 18-5 10:6 15-4 13-4 57-9 18-8 48-4 46-1 |67 
6 3-1 1-33 D1 es| eee ener (eam theses 10-6 16 14-5 59-7 22 49-7 45 68 
5-2 4-2 2-08 aE) ee, eae 19-3 11 17-7 15-7 58-3 21-7 51-7 50 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











= 45 
Sugar as = by I a 
- ~ 
; S g Bp 83 ay BS a as 
ELS | gal eee e gl Seq 3 oO Be) fee Bee 
= a E o es) a 5 q oo 5 g ee Spey 
ba =) ® aD sf a6, L 5 oa a 4c) BNs 
LOCALITY boa a eee ee oe Dj 7. a 55 soa ¢q 
£2 72 aM | 0 1 2a | pd ees) 7a a 2 Bey 2209 
so nee om sa | gk wae ae Rg g- ae ee re yale ee 
as 1 281/85 / a8 (885| se [ss] BS | as | 8s | s8 | Beau 
Ealsaloal $alosa| sx | oa & bh 2 4, ga So Pana 
o tal oO HH jO > Nn AY 6) mn MD <i 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents] cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0 | 7-8 | 89-6 | 47-4 | 22-2 14-7 | 3-0 42-1 56-6 3 5-1 15-199 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0 7-6 | 42-6 | 441-7 | 20-3 11-0 3-1 41-9 49-8 12-1 5-1 16-060 
I—Bydneyi. sag... ce ks a: 8 7-7 | 41-2 | 41-2 | 21-9 14-1 3-2 45 46-2 11-7 AO, art Bakes dn. 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-9 | 7-8 | 41-9 | 42-5 | 20-3 10-3 | 3 40 33-7 12-1 DRQE| tacts Btee ters 
3—Amiherst: ssa.. <2. boas 7-8 | 7-4 | 47-5 | 40-8 | 15 10 2-9 40 38-7 12-2 DUSR| cs bdeQeke aes 
4— Pi alifax,....c6sc0c bods 7-9 | 7-4 | 42-8 | 48-6 | 24-8 10-6 | 3:6 50 50 12-5 5-1 16-00 
De PPaMUlSOL, . aiecsias Parka 8 7-7 | 88-3 | 40 20 9 2-9 37-5 41-5 12-2 Saha td eee oes 
Dee wk pesca as eed 8-21 7-6 | 43-6 | 41-9 | 20 nb lee |e aical 38-6 34-9 12 FSD ee ee tice 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown} 7-7 ole | OL 40-7 | 21-5 15-6 2-9 42-2 43-8 11-8 5 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-0} 7-7 | 44-3 | 41-9 | 19-2 11-2 | 2-9 42-2 39-2 11-9 5-0 15-060 
8—Moncton.. 5..-...5..- 8 7-6 | 47-7 | 41-2 | 21-4 11-5 2-9 47-6 40-5 13 5-2 b&g 
9—Saint John,......hee. 7-91 7-7 | 38 3-2 | 18-3 10-6 | 2-7 38-6 38-5 12 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-2 7-7 | 46:3 | 41-8 | 15-8 11-6 2-8 40 39-4 12 CTS ee poriocn 
bie Dathurste gos. cst ems 7-9 | 7-6 | 45 41-4 | 21-2 11 3-1 42-7 38-2 10-7 As Tel S54 ot cb oo 
Quebec (average).......... 7-4] 7-11 40-0 | 49-3 | 21-4 13-2 | 3-0 43-7 52-9 10-3 4-6 14-411 
PUCHEG.. .higcoe e's 5 7-5} 7 | 42-7 | 56-1] 22-9] 14-9] 3-2] 40 50 10-2 4.5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-9 | 7-6 | 43-1 | 52-4 | 20 13-8 | 2-9 50 55 10-5 4-7 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... Top 7 AR | Area H Dig AIO | IP SeOote MEERUT e WhO Sene 1d 4-7 |15-00-15-25 
Bb orel , : be cag. civ ee 7-4] 7-3 | 40 42-5 | 20 TET An) ibe! 40 60 10 5 414-00-14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4] 7-1 | 47-1 | 52-8 | 24-1 12-8 | 3-4 45 55-7 10-5 4-7 |13-75-14-00 
liz—StJJohnisses). te, 24 Uf 37-5 | 44-6 | 18-3 12-4 2-7 45 53°3 10 Hoag Seh4 ob alee ous 
. 18—Thetford Mines....... 7-0 | eiole|| 30-45] 45 20-1 1303 "| 1S 40 42-5 10 AaSel et wee. 
. 19—Montreal........00... 7-2| 7-11 40-6] 52-4 | 21-8] 14-4] 2-8] 45-8] 51-4] 10-2 4-4 |14-50-14-75 
= es are Ss 7-4. [(7-1)) 35-64) 50-3 | 24-2 |) 12-44 12g)? ag 55-1] 10 4.3 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 8-0 | 7-7 | 40-4 | 51-8 | 21-7 13-5 | 2-7 44-1 50-8 10-5 5-0 15-030 
RAW. oe atte hce's atees 7-4] 7-2 | 38-5 | 49-4 | 20-6 1323 |) 2-6 47-3 55 10-1 4-3 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville be etree hoe 7-9 7-4) 41 49-7 | 17-5 11-1 2:5 37-2 46-2 10:5 5 14-00 
23—HKineston: gs... de ¥ 7-4] 7-11 41-9 | 45-1 | 18-3 13 2-55 43570 © 160 10-4 4.9 14-50 
24—Belleville.:.......... TT | a2) | ool 04-7 | led 13 2-8 41-9 56-7 10-6 5-5 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-7 | 7-5 | 43-7 | 48-3 | 20-2 14 2-9 40 45 10-6 4-7 |15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa.............. 8 7-9 | 43-7 | 57-6.) 25-2 | | 13 2-9") 43 56 12 5 14-25 
27 “Orillia J. cc ems.s cows 7-9.) "797, | 43°56, 58 1 22:8 |) 413 2-81 40 A171 10 5-2 15-00 
28—Toronto.............. 7-6| 7-1 | 43-6 | 52-7 | 21 196 | 22°78 41-Sal > Bad 9-9 4-4 |14-00-14-25 
29—Niagara Falls......., 7-7 | 7-7 | 41-4 | 59-3 | 23-5 14-3 | 2-7 39 55 10 4-9 |13-00-13 -50g 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-8 | 7-6 | 38 55-7 | 20-2 13-3 | 2-8 43-6 55 11 5 14-50g 
31—Hamilton,.......4 06. 7-5 7-4 | 42 50-2 | 21-9 11-3 2-3 35-9 47-7 9-2 5 14-00 
32—Brantford........:.., 7:9 7-9 | 41-3 | 51 20-6 11-7 2-9 38-7 48-3 10-2 5-2 114-00-14-25 
s0-Galt.. J. scans. cadens 8-3 | 8.2 [80-7] 52-31 19-3 | | 13-4) 12-65? 42-81) 6-79 — 10-6 4-4 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph............... 7-6 | 7-3 | 34-9 | 48-9 | 22-1] 11-6] 3 45-6] 50-8} 10-3 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener........._.. 7-6) 7-5 | 37-3 | b1-7 1 20-4] | 12-34 2-64 34-81 45-84 410 4-1 |14-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 8-2-1. 8° "| 376d B2-4 1 20-4 | | dt-8 4 13-94" 49,991" Go 10-6 Rael ee Ca 
Tie Se 1. ere oer 8 7-9 | 42-2 | 53-5 | 21-5 12-9 | 2-9 44.4 55 11-2 4-9 14-00 
38—London.............. 8 7-8 | 41-11 58-2 | 19-4]. 13-1] 2-6} 39-6] -46-2] 10 4-7 15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-2 | 8-2'| 40-8 | 53-3 | 19-7 | | 13-5 | (2-74 46-3] 58-6) 10-5 5-1 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham............ 7:91) 27-711 4125 | 40:8 | 90 12-8] 2-5] 87-8] 40 10 4-9 15-00 
41—Windsor.............. 7:6 274) Seis) 1-2 | 2-4 "| Viger Poe S0-781 ? BO 9-7 4-5 15-00 
MO OLTI heise’ wc 5 oo Lae 8-3 8-1 | 41-3 | 55-4 | 24 13-7 2-6 40 40 10 4-7 15-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 8 7-7 | 47 48-2 | 23-2 10-8 | 2-6 41-7 55 9-6 4-8 |14-75-15-00 
44—North Bay.......4.%: 8 7-5 | 47 | 50-7|17-5| 16 2-4” 420 WA ed 12-5 4-7 16-50 
45——Sudbutyecsss< os thee 8-3 8-2 | 43-5 | 53-3 | 22 17-7 2:9 ce || eae Gate. 2 10 4.5 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt Sefetetthate's cles ee Be 8-8 8-2 | 41-6 | 53 rate 15 3 36 41-2 11-5 5 17-75 
£1 LimiMins.os ss 2. Fis: 8-1] 8 33-9 | 47-6 | 25-4 16 2-4 43 51-7 10 4-7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-5 8-1 | 34-3 | 51-2 | 26-7 15 2-5 40 SiS || Came ci 4-7 14-50 
49—Port Arthur Scie ino 8-2 7-9 | 35-4 | 49-2 | 22-4 16-9 2-7 42-] 53-3 11-9 4-7 |16-00-16-25 
50—Fort William......... 8-5 8:2 | 39-7 | 52-6 | 22-9 14-4 2-8 43-1 55-3 12-2 4-6 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-6] 8-6 | 37-6] 44-9 | 23-5 | 14-6] 3-2] 41-6] 54-1| 12-7 5-8 20-000 
e1-—Winhiper. oe. <5 side: 8-5] 8-5 | 34-6 | 45 22-7 14-1] 3-1 43-1 56-4 11-3 5-9 18-50 
; $2——-brandOns.yeas os ce: 8-6 8-6 | 40-5 | 44-8 | 24-2 15 3-2 40 51-7 14 5-7 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-5 | 8-6] 36-3 | 45-7 | 25-2 19-5 | 3-5 42-5 59-2 14-0 C3) Yo] ries Perey eae 
53—Regina SASS CAE ow: 8-4 8-6 | 32 42-7 | 24-3 16a 3°2 36-2 60 12-7 De Sialaractd «stray scese 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-6] 8-7] 41 48-7 | 27-9 21-3a] 3-9 48-3. oe BoB celles ate OR TOUR ct Coan os 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-4 8-4 | 33-3 | 41-7 | 23-8 19-la} 2-8 40-6 57-5 14-4 DD Ode cof cktabensse 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-6 8-5 | 38-9 | 49-6 | 24-9 21-4a) 3-9 50 60 15 Grde)... 8.8. Bu. <- 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 | 8-5 | 33-9 | 42-4 | 25-1 17-0 | 3-4 41-1 55-1 13-7 Ef 2 ede: Sake some 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9 8-9 | 32-6 | 43-6 | 26-2 18-7a} 3-2 42-5 57-5 12-2 5-5 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-7 8-8 | 31 39-2 | 23-7 18-3a} 3-6 38 60 15 7 lie || PSOE VA. Pale 
69—Edmonton «....5..25: 8-5 | 8-4 | 37-8 | 45-7 | 24-8 16-4a} 3-5 43-7 50-8 13-4 Or Eee Se cma 
OO—Calgary.c.cacasends.: 8-7] 8-3 | 35-4 | 39 24 15-8a] 3-1 41-7 52-3 13-2 5-8 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-3} 8-2] 32-8 | 44-7 | 27 15-8a| 3-7 39-8 55 14-6 ISS | eee ae ee 
British Columbia (average)| 8-1 | 7-7 | 36-0 | 41-4 | 24-0 22-1 | 3-4 44-3 53-9 11-2 OM « spcicho Oe Moves 
O2=Fernié.) iy22as060c die. 8-7] 8 38 42-6 | 23 21-7al 3-4 48-3 51 13-5 BgOTls «ate Codec ae 
O3=NGlsOn Hadeaeecc asa: 8-2 8 87-5 | 41-2 | 23-3 27-5a] 4-5 53-3 60 12-5 BU ens es Meteo 
G4— Trails sonacess aie: 8-4] 8 82-5 | 88-2 | 20 25a 3-9 43-3 50 11 Gs | Pe are ae 
65—New Westminster....} 7:7 | 7-4 | 32-7 | 42-4 | 24-3 20a 2-8 43-5 53°3 11-1 DOO. daa athe < « 
66—Vancouver Neto Tolaie cidtelBhs 7-6 7-3 | 36-5 | 41-1 | 21-8 18-4a]} 2-9 48-3 55-4 10-6 ODLE |. are de Me tees 
67—Victoria Wa gtiks cle sc aeres 8-6 8 36-6 | 41 23-2 20-7a} 2-9 43 52-8 10 SOB co: Me oe Bets are 
68— Nanaimo Bains See ae ate 7-7 7-2 | 39-2 | 41-7 | 26-2 21-7al 3-7 40 53-3 10 GSZA «cc de Madteverers 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8 7-5 | 35 43-3 | 30 21-7al 3 35 55 11-2 GRA PRS: Aetrercrcty 
ES RRR ALE ie ersee ers Gere, Fe, Ee Bee: oa a ee) ee ee Se ee 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Welsh coal, see text. ce. Calculated price per 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$30. p Mining company houses, 


£40-$35. gs. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1934 


























































Wood a Rent 
. i) — 
=| : a as 
8 a = oo S Six-roomed 
Q 2 cm “y 30 2-3 ak S = Parpomed house wien 
og bs ir) @k ro ~ | -»| house with | incomplete 
aS a S§ ee S i 8 £4 5 3 5 <2 | 8 8lmodern con- nabaere 
§ i o SO ty w a mae = 28 i iS i Soe Lae veniences, con- 
2a ns ao 28 3 S20 moe S$ |%&! per month | veniences, 
ef) 6) an D DN = 0 |e per month 
$ $ $ $ ; c. $ 
9-261 11-684 9-435 11-377 2-267 8-718 7: -4 110-1 22° 262 15-877 
8-100 16-000 6-667 7-917 5-500 6-500 5-506] 30-3 |10-8 21-333 14-333 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 (C1 Ue ot Se RE eA GUE BEN Md ie OE Poe Bie Pi 30-5 10 15-00-24-00}12-00-15-00 | 1 
6:50-6:75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 | 30-2 ]10-2} 15-00-25-00]10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00-9 +25 TO OO [ee oe Ot cD. Pak GR AAA LOPS Lac BUTI antiga. 2a". ee 29-7 10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 11-00 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7:00 | 31-2 10 |23-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
Pa ehele AMaiekc:> il = tails, 0 wlexake oe) to lala ef tio Seheyeret Gites suaktld eke voib ins wiexcte stale dics <td aad ct Peas WR ok 10 {18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Daeerh k eae. lene... Meh ek nae. tk d: os Aedes do. eee a 30-2 |10 {18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 5 
8-50-9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 8-25c¢ 10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 11-250 7-000 8-500 6-000 7-375 7-500} 29-3 | 9-9 23-000 17-375 
9-75-11- 75g 11-00¢ 6-00g 7-002 5-00¢ 6-00g g 30-7 |10 |20-00-80-00 |15-C0-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12- 00” 8-00 10-00 |6-00-8:- 00 7-50-10-00 7:00-8:00 | 29-4 |10 |18-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 UDC UM pay: Ayame (8 Beal oe Ted ia ee als Oe be ee Oi 28-2 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 410 
ard As hee 00D G. Chea Shae AR aMO AS Pt ln Oe She lo lbaat ee 9-7 18-00 15-00 {11 
8-960 11-714 9-827 11-119 7°775 8-774 8-450] 24-1 | 9-8 20-278 13-563 
10-00 11-00 12-00e 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75¢ “2 110" 120° C0-30- 00) le eens 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c 10 416-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 8-00 8-00 -2 | 9-6/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
5 Pence 4 11-50 |9-33-10-00] 10-00-12-00 6:67 | 7-88- 8-00 |............ -2 110 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Ses Sec eee 12-00 10-00c 11-335c 7°335c 9-335¢ 7-50e 10 |16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
CADIS sto a7 8. Gt I C20 toro kc Ea IO PaCS or (OKI fey Soa. Sigiee (Dyce CREAR Coe] (AG Aer Se free (Ey Gee ne ea -2 | 9-6]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
eNetayay © Sle kagete le else wkeonels alats'[lake tats Sato Wied iets SPN eR ALLE e Clam hl eal ile aaa ea Uhiee bate. L. me 10 j10-00-12-00 | 5-00— 7-00 }18 
8-00 10-75 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c -5 | 9-7|18-00-30-00 }14-00-18-00 419 
9-25 12-75 (6:50-7:75 8-50 |5-50-6-00 Ge/ Dal ae nceh aa hee -3 | 9-6120-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |20 
9-856 11-310 10-074 12-196 8-212 10-102 9-146 91 9-7 22-778 16-625 
9-25 111-75-12-75 7-00 9-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 -2 | 9-6120-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 |21 
7:75- 8-75 BE G0 1s Oe AU RR. ee SRS Oe SR Parte Oak bse maT ey 9-1}20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 {22 
7:50 112-50-13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-50c -8 |10 {18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-00 11-50 8-50 9-00 7-00 GORA ake? ee -4 | 9-9]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-25 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 -8 | 9-3]18-00-28-06 }14-00-18-00 |25 
10-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 -5 | 9-8}15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 |26 
9-25- 9-75 12-00 {6-50-7-50 | 8-50- 9-00 7-00 SOSOR TER ok. oe 9-8}19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 -7 | 9-3]22-00-28-00 117-00-20-00 |28 
7-25- 9-00g 10-50¢ g g g g g -7 | 9-5]18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50g 10-00g g g£ g g g -7 | 9-7|22-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 -1 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 }12-00-20-00 |31 
10-00-11-00 i Ue aa tee wre TS*OOT eee ce 12-00 8-25¢ -1}10 {20-00-27-00 }13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00ce -5 | 9-6/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-11-00 11-00 12-00 13-00 |10-00-10-50 UPC OOS Wamarieeiest a. -1 | 9-8]20-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 {34 
11-50 11-50 13-50 15-50 11-00 TSSOOl |. eh sakes, -4 | 9-9]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
Cate eatieaeeaie a eee, eppretes I etctatyredtd whet Aiea? ateone sth GeO Be Nil cha, Sg 8-7120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
9-00-11-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 L400: || peasy cack 10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {37 
11-00 |10-00-12-00)}......2... Loe VOC] eerie Wa LL DSC peteh asin: -4 | 8-9]20-00-28-00 }14-00-20-00 |38 
10-00-11-00 }10-25-12-00 |.......... UGS O00c liga 5 he... ee 12-00c 12-00c -9 | 9-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
9-00 BODO acer netr: nent tyes We eineds og, het ee oe -3 | 9-7118-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 LO SB OU ivectee risa: ee OVC a eracmae a 14-00c 8-00¢ -5 | 9-7|17-00-27-00 }12-00-20-00 |41 
7-00- 9-00 BEM HE comerescan 2 ehasts ie Mice taht Stonede x «+ ete es oN. Motes ©. eee -3 | 9-6]20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 42 
Asoo ae LETT iOS Sei AR LA aay aes Ad Ame: Se) eet ts en tae -5 | 9-41/18-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 |43 
12-75 |13-00-13-50 |7-50-9-50 | 9-50-10-50 |4-50-5-50 | 6-75-7-50 |............ “Spit 926) Sehaeee sce. | aki. eee 44 
9-00-13 -00 12: OOM eatess ks UBC [AANA AA 10-50c 12-00¢ 10 n 20-00 {45 
Sere eraser dora: sen pete bichae dee + 2 10s 50C Ioana: scl) 5° 20-10- 0G) cen heen 16 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 15-50 7-50 8-50 6-00 TOO oA. Metis oh +2 110-2 p pee 
7-50-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c -1 | 9-4]15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 {48 
9-50-11-50 10-50 5-75 6-50¢ 5-35 GALOCIARR Rane. 28-8 | 9-9}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-11-50 10-50 6-50 7°00 5-50 6:50] eee. Sack. 27-9 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {50 
16-188 1) Be 3 Se || eee, oe 6-688 7-438 6-000) 26-4 |10-1 23-750 16-250 
Bro0-12-B0! 113>O0-14-00 Pesce clas Aco ek... 4-75-8-00 | 5-75- 9-00 6-00c 10-1]22-00-80-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
$-50-10-25: (12-50-1650 | Both de) ucsw es leat 6-00-8-00 | 6-50- 8-50 6-00 | 27-8 {10 8-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 {52 
8-313 3 JOR 7 15) |r eeeires| (eer haar pemeee 4-625 7-381 9-375] 28-5 |11-1 25-000 16-875 
8-50-12-25h L4-S0f (Pee, Os SPUR Ue is, © 6° 00=718:00) |e ee. Bote 10-3}20-00-35-00 }18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h AO SOO! Nene sities sear flaeh B ony 2 fees 3:00-4:00 | 4-50- 5-50 J............ 9-5 |13-5120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6-50- 8-00h io ON ratte ec ltt Sees. 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 | 29-5 |10-4]20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
5-25- 9-00h 14 FOU Re. Ce |e. Sone | SR 8-00-12-00c 12-00c 10-1/20-00-30-00 }12-00-18-00 156 
5-531 100001: -. b rdeet cial oriesorstt 4 aes 5-500 6-500 4-000} 30-3 |10-2 22-500 16-125] 
g g g g g g g 33-29} 9-4/20-00-25-00 |15- re 00 {57 
BOND 2 OLS RTL! OT. TA .... cee dubs . . 5 28-7 |10 58 
eB Ske. creek dugues® cept ssn cients . 5-00 i OO cettercdctee. 30-8 |11-3]20-00-28-00 ]15- 00-23. 00 {59 
7-50- 8-00h}10-00 £ & g g£ g 6-00¢ 6-00g 4-00g} 28-32]10 |17-00-28-00 18-00 |60 
peer OUN ST, Af, Tiida . ciel. 230. 5.00.1 A8O0...00... a0 ek A OO eee 10-5}17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 1B Ue a aca (Bcc Roe eee ae 6-563 6-980 4-814] 33-5 [11-4 21-125 15-625 
SEEM eee ristalcte eine Pry cele eu tersreis elete tieleit ie cotte = | cesar e te Laas sos ee Le ee 11-3 17-00 15-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 W200 regi: ee eels . case tetas 6:00-7:00 | 7-50- 9-00 }............]...... 12-5}20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 SEG Stee a (TA ee 6-25 7°25 6-50 clue ets 11-3}]20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 LOS(OU[ Meee. Se lo Cet le 5-00 3-50 10-9|15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LOMTON i eerxes retirees eck di teewcws rt 6-50 4-50 | 32-3 }11 4|17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 ISOM ESR Acts Oe (eat eer 5:50-6:50 | 7-30- 8-42 4-77c} 31-9 }12 |17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 167 
Bree re-20ep?, asseirer feet d..bs, deen eee Lae aes 40 ee 33-7 | 9-3}20-00-25-00 {12-00-20-00 |68 
MeODAasbOudn.. x cesar ediees a cetarviaaas «cada 02 5-00-10-00i| 7-00-12-00i 4-80c 13 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. 


less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per ea op others, < and six rooms. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


oo ———————— ——————————————_—SSSSS70 0_—__._”_050o0N0»0SeNeg0—w0"—0_—_0oo>ovWv["“ 


Commodities Com- 





Feb.|Feb.| e |Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Jan. |Feb. 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 


*All commoditiesssoe. ee: ssean 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-91110-0| 97-3]102-2| 96-8] 95-0} 93-9] 75-5) 68-9} 63-6] 70-6) 72-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-01103-5| 86-2/102-7] 95-2) 89-8] 88-7] 59-0] 56-6] 50-8] 64-0] 65-6 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9]127-1/145-1/109-6| 96-0|102-5]106-3]107-8]109-5| 85-2) 62-2) 55-8] 65-1] 70-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productstre secs ccc eee ae 60 | 58-2|157-1/176-5| 96-0|101-7|103-6} 94-3] 93-2] 87-3] 74-1] 70-9] 67-9] 72-5) 73-8 
LV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper 2 hs. see weer es 44 | 63-9] 89-11154-4/129-4]106-3]100-7] 98-5] 94-0] 92-7] 81-5] 73-4] 63-2) 65-3) 65-6 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 | 68-9|156-9]168-4]128-0]104-6]100-8] 94-1] 93-3] 92-7] 87-9] 86-3} 85-2) 86-6) 87-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9]1135-5| 97-0] 97-3]104-9] 90-4] 99-7] 94-8] 67-9] 62-9] 58-3) 67-0] 66-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. ose.n ees 73 | 56-8| 82-3]112-2]116-6]107-0]101-3] 93-3] 92-6] 93-3] 88-9] 87-2] 85-0} 86-1] 86-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCUSSAL ote. eee eee 73 | 63-4/118-7|141-5|117-0|105-4]101-1] 96-2] 94-9] 94-3] 88-2) 85-1] 82-4] 80-6] 80-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
. Consumers’ Goods......... 904 | 61-91107-0}140-0/108-0] 95-1]101-9| 96-1] 94-2] 95-0} 80-6) 72-5) 69-0] 74-2) 75-9 
Foods, beverages and to- 
baccOl: bie ee ee ee. tee 116 | 61-8]119-4]151-0]105-4] 90-21102-3} 99-4] 97-5/103-3| 78-0] 63-0] 58-3) 69-1) 73-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-21 91-41126-3}111-41101-41101-7} 93-9] 92-0] 89-4] 82-3] 78-8] 76-1] 77-6] 77-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-51163-1/112-8] 99-1]102-4] 97-7| 95-5] 91-8] 69-4] 66-4) 58-9) 66-8 67-8 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-11 80-4|108-6]113-8/104-1/102-9| 95-9] 94-1] 96-2) 91-3] 91-1] 87-2) 86-5) 87-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 399 | 69-1/138-3]170-4|112-6| 98-2|102-3] 97-9] 96-6] 91-5] 67-0] 63-7] 55-8] 64-6) 65-6 
Building and construction 
MaAaterials.«. seas. oe 97 | 67-0/100-9]144-0]122-8|108-7|102-4] 95-4] 98-9] 96-6] 838-5) 79-3] 74-7] 83-3] 83-6 
Manufacturers’ materials 932 | 69-51147-21176-6]110-2] 95-81102-3] 98-4] 94-9] 90-4] 63-4] 60-2] 51-6] 60-5] 61-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
(ASE) eield}/a.. eee amas 167 | 58-2/131-31169-5/103-4] 89-1]103-8] 94-9] 89-2] 86-5| 59-6] 56-9) 51-3) 62-7] 64-0 
IB Animal! Ne eae. sees 90 70-4|129-9|146-61109-6} 95-5}103-5}]104-3]105-5/105-5| 83-2} 63-0) 57-2) 66-3 70-8 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6]132-91161-6]102-8] 86-7|102-8]103-0] 98-1] 97-5] 60-9] 52-5] 43-0] 55-3) 58-0 

US Manines st. legac see coreres ot 16 64-4/111-11/111-7| 91-6} 91-9] 96-3|100-2|104-4]103-1] 81-4] 67-3] 60-0] 68-7] 69-8 
DEL Worestan. i. Von can wee ata ee vec 52 63-9] 89-11154-4|129-41106-3]100-7| 98-4] 93-8] 92-4] 81-4] 73-5) 63-4] 65-5] 65-7 
PVE Minerals}. Ws ese aaa e os 183 67-0]111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8}101-5| 91-9] 92-4] 92-0] 84-2} 82-4] 80-0) 82-8 82-7 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 932 | 63-8|120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-81103-6] 99-4] 96-2] 94-0] 65-8] 58-7| 50-8} 61-0) 62-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
1 N'A) See sic ech SOC ok Sie Clad Racks 276 64-8]127-6]}156-8]116-7|100-5|102-1| 95-4] 93-1] 92-3] 78-6] 70-7| 66-9} 73-0) 74-5 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 276) 
modern conveniences. The second-class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in mamy of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity imcluded are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparyptively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For jimstance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anithracite ioal ‘being used chiefly east (of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 


western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heatimg value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 

of changes in the cost of living, based on 

prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 

changes for the principal groups of expendi- 

ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 


-1913. The figures for food are calculated from 


the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices inf1913=100) 








ue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-} Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 . 158 |. 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July ~1932- .... 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 19332%., 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933.... 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933.... 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934.... 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 12 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices again advanced in most locali- 
ties, sirloin steak being up from an average 
price of 20 cents per pound in January to 
20-9 cents in February, round steak from 16 
cents per pound to 17 cents and shoulder 
roast from 10:9 cents per pound to 11-4 cents. 
Veal was 4 cent per pound higher at 12-5 cents 
and mutton was up from 19 cents per pound 
to 19-9 cents. Pork prices were generally 


higher, fresh averaging 16-6 cents per pound 
in January and 19-4 cents in February and 
salt pork averaging 15-7 cents per pound in 
January and 17-4 cents in February. Bacon 
was also substantially higher at an average 
price of 24-4 cents per pound as compared 
with 21-6 cents in January. The price in 
February, 1933, was 17-4 cents per pound, 
Eggs showed a substantial seasonal fall in 
practically all localities, fresh being down from 
an average price of 40-7 cents per dozen in 
January to 35-3 cents in February and cooking 
from 30:2 cents per dozen to 28°4 cents. In 
February, 1933, the price of fresh eggs aver- 
aged 28°8 cents per dozen and cooking 22-5 
cents. The price of creamery butter was up 
from an average of 28-4 cents per pound in 
January to 29-7 cents in February. Cheese was 
fractionally higher at 20-1 cents per pound. 
The price of bread was fractionally lower at 
an average of 5:8 cents per pound. Potato 
prices were considerably higher in most 
localities in Ontario and the other eastern 
provinces but were little changed in the 
western provinces. The Dominion average 
for February was $1.18 per ninety pounds as 
compared with $1.09 in January and 95 cents 
in February, 1933. Granulated sugar was un- 
changed at an average price of 8 cents per 
pound. Tea was somewhat higher in most 
localities, the price averaging 47-4 cents per 
pound in February as compared with 45-7 
cents in January and 42-2 cents in February, 
1933. Few changes were reported in coal 
prices, United States anthracite averaging 
$15.20 per ton and bituminous coal $9.26 per 
ton, No changes were reported in rent. 
Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16.50; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $14.40; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, 


$15; Sherbrooke, $1625; St. Hyacinthe, 
$14.75; Montreal, $14.75; Ottawa, $16.75; 
Kingston, $15.50; Belleville, $16; Peter- 


borough, $16.25; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, 
$14.75; St. Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, 
$14.50; Galt, $15.50-$16; St. Thomas, $15; 
Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, $17.75; Timmins, $19; 
Port Arthur, $1650; Fort William, $16; 
Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices during the month moved 
within narrow limits. No. 1 Manitoba 
northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, was up from an average price 
of 65 cents per bushel in January to 65:6 
cents in February. During the first half of 
the month prices were somewhat lower but 
toward the end an advance occurred due it 
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was said in part to the unfavourable weather 
conditions in Europe and in the United States. 
In coarse grains western oats rose from 33:5 
cents per bushel to 33-7 cents cents, flax from 
$1.48 per bushel to $1-506, rye from 45°8 
cents per bushel to 46-6 cents and barley 
from 38-8 cents per bushel to 40 cents. Bran 
and shorts at Montreal were substantially 
higher, the former being up from $20.05 per 
ton to $23.75 and the latter from $20.93 per 
ton to $25.75. Raw sugar at New York was 
up from $1.16 per hundred pounds to $1.36, 
while granulated at Montreal was unchanged 
at $6.37 per hundred pounds. Ceylon rubber 
at New York advanced from 9-3 cents per 
pound to 10-5 cents. Greatly increased con- 
sumption in the United States as compared 
with the previous year was mentioned as a 
factor in this advance. In live stock choice 
steers at Toronto were up from $5.54 per 
hundred pounds to $5.83 and at Winnipeg 
from $4.15 to $4.58. Bacon hogs at Toronto 
advanced from $8.11 per hundred pounds to 
$9.67 and at Winnipeg from $7.63 per 
hundred pounds to $8.76. Lambs at Toronto 
advanced from $7.21 per hundred pounds to 
$7.93. The price of eggs at Montreal was 
substantially higher at an average of 43-1 


cents per dozen as compared with 31-9 cents 
in January. The price at Toronto was also 
considerably higher at 40:5 cents per dozen 
as compared with 29-8 cents the previous 
month. Stocks in cold storage at the 
beginning of February were very much lower 
than at the beginning of January and sup- 
plies of fresh eggs were considerably decreased 
from the previous month. Stocks of creamery 
butter in cold storage at the beginning of 
February were 13 per cent below holdings on 
the same date a year ago and 33 per cent 
lower that at the beginning of January of 
this year. Creamery butter at Montreal 
advanced from 27:2 cents per pound to 29-7 
cents and at Toronto from 27-2 cents per 
pound to 28-9 cents. The price of raw cotton 
at New York was up from 11-3 cents per 
pound to 12:4 cents. The advance was said 
to be due to reports regarding the adoption 
by the United States government of measures 
to curtail acreage for the 1934 crop. Raw 
wool was down from 24-25 cents per pound in 
January to 22-5-24-5 cents in February. In 
lumber Canadian white pine was $5 per 
thousand board feet higher at $80. A grade 
of spruce was up from $17 per thousand 
board feet to $19. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933,” issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazette, January, 1934. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
63-0 for January, an increase of 1-9 per cent 
for the month. This advance was general, as 
every one of the ten groups showed some 
increase. Textiles and coal showed the great- 
est increases for the month, with a rise of 
7-8 per cent in wool prices and of 4°8 per 
cent in cotton. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-5 at the end of January, an 
increase of 3-1 per cent for the month. All of 
the six groups were included in the general rise, 
the “sugar, coffee and tea” group advancing 
12-4 per cent and textiles 8 per cent over the 
previous month’s level, 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 141 at the beginning of February, a de- 
cline of one point for the month due to lower 


food prices, chiefly eggs and butter, which was 
partly offset by an advance in bacon prices. 


France 
WHOLESALE Prices.——The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100 
(gold index) was 79 for January, showing no 
change in the general level for December, nor 
was there any marked change in any of the 
groups for the month. 


Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 96-3 for January, an increase of 
0-1 per cent for the month. Except for an 
advance of 5:7 per cent in textiles, there were 
no marked changes in any of the different 
groups. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 120-9 for 
January, showing no change from the previous 
month. A slight advance in clothing prices 
was offset by small decreases in the food and 
sundries groups. 

South Africa 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of re- 
tail prices of the Census and Statistics Office, 
on the base 1910—1000, was 1282 for Decem- 
ber, as compared with 1280 for November. 
A slight decrease in the food group was more 
than counteracted by increases in other 
groups. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 72-2 for January, an increase of 2 
per cent for the month. Slight decreases were 
noted in fuel and lighting materials and house- 
furnishing goods, but the other eight groups were 
all included in the general advance. The prin- 
cipal increases were in-farm products and foods. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-0110 at February 1, an increase of 2 per 
cent for the month and of 388 per cent over 
the February 1, 1933, level. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities, was $164.530 at February 1, the 
highest point reached since November, 1930, 
and a gain of 28-1 per cent over February 1, 


1933. As compared with January 1, 1934, 
there were advances in breadstuffs, meat, 
“other food”, clothing and miscellaneous com- 
modities, and decreases in dairy and garden 
produce and metals. 


Cost or Livinc—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number of the cost 
of living for industrial wage earners, on the 
base 1923100, was 77-5 for January, an in- 
crease of 0°3 per cent for the month and of 
5:2 per cent for the year. Compared with 
January, 1933, the principal increase was in 
clothing and food prices, with slight advances 
in fuel and light and sundries and a decrease 
in housing. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913100, was 128-8 for January, an 
increase of 1:4 per cent for the month. In- 
creases are noted for the month in clothing, 
shelter and sundries, while food was lower 
and the fuel and light group was unchanged. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1933 


Analysed according to Industries, Causes, Localities and Months 


HE accompanying tables provide an 
analysis of the fatal accidents to persons 
in gainful occupations in Canada in the course 
of their employment during the calendar year 
1933, according to causes, provinces and 
months, as well as by industries. Quarterly 
statements giving a table of the accidents 
occurring during the period covered appeared 
in the Lasour GazettE, May, August and 
November, 1933, and February, 1934. The 
table includes fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by the provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following government authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners; the 
Iixplosives Division of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; the Ontario 
Factory Inspector; the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board; and the British Columbia 
Department of Mines. Reports were also 
received from the correspondents of the 
Lazour Gazette, resident in ithe principal 
industrial centres throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. To a great 
extent, however, the information obtained 


from press reports is used to supplement 
information received from official sources. 

The table also includes summary figures for 
1932, being a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lapour Gazette, March, 19388, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 
1932 which were reported too late for incor- 
poration into the annual statement. These 
accidents were included in the supplementary 
reports in the Lasour GazettE, May, August 
and November, 1933, and February, 1934. The 
figures for 1933, being still incomplete, are 
accordingly to some extent not comparable 
with the completed figures for 1932. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences in 
certain industries; for example, in agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and service, the decrease in the 
number of fatalities may be largely due to 
there being a reduction in the number of 
men engaged in these industries. As in 1922, 
the most marked decrease in any of these 
groups was in construction, due to the fact 
that this industry suffered the greatest reduc- 
tion in its workers. 

Two of the most serious accidents during 
the year were in logging, one of them 
occurring on Lac Creux, Quebec, on May 20, 
when several sticks of dynamite exploded on 
a craft on which a party of men had set out 
to blow up a pile of logs which was obstruct- 
ing logging operations. Seven log drivers 

(Continued on page 290) 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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were killed by the force of the explosion 
which resulted from a detonator cap dropping 
into the load of dynamite. The other major 
logging accident occurred on the Salmon 
River, near St. Martins, New Brunswick, on 
October 26, when seven log drivers were 
trapped on a sand bar by rapidly rising 
waters following heavy rains and were 
drowned on attempting to cross the river. 
Another serious accident was caused by a fire 
in a match factory at Hull, Quebec, on 
March 15, in which six employees lost their 
lives. Five female employees were burned to 
death and one man died from burns on 
April 14. Twenty-one other employees 
received injuries but not fatal. The coroner’s 
report recommended that the proper authori- 
ties enforce stricter regulations respecting 
match factory buildings. 

Three miners were crushed under a rock 
slide at Flin Flon, Manitoba, on February 27, 
and three trainmen were killed at Acadieville, 
New Brunswick, on January 29, when an 
engine collided with a snow plough. When 
a plane crashed into Emma Lake, Sas- 


katchewan, on June 21, three airmen lost 
their lives while engaged in forestry patrol. 
Three workers in an explosives factory lost 
their lives following an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine, at Beloeil, Quebec, on July 19. 
Three men were drowned from a boat while 
preparing a regatta course near St. Catharines, 
Ontario, on July 26. Three plumbers were 
burned to death when a steam pipe exploded 
at Toronto, Ontario, on November 27. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
229, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all 
accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles 
and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as accidents caused by 
moving implements (both those impelled by 
power and those drawn by horses), by moving 
watercraft and by aircraft. The largest 
number of accidents thus caused, 62, appear 
under the heading, automobiles and other 
power vehicles and implements. Also 48 were 
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caused by persons being struck or run over 
by, or crushed by or between cars and 
engines, 26 of these being engaged in steam 
railways; 45 were in connection with water- 
craft (18 being in fishing and trapping, 9 in 
logging and 6 in water transportation); 25 
were caused by animal drawn vehicles and 
implements (20 of which were in agriculture, 
accidents primarily caused by animals being 
classified elsewhere); 19 were due to derail- 
ments and collisions (17 in steam railways) ; 
12 were caused by mine and quarry cars, 10 
by persons falling from or in cars or engines, 
and 8 by aircraft. 

“Falls of persons” caused 115 fatalities, 
including 42 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc. (some of which resulted in drown- 
ing), 26 falls from elevations, 13 falls from 
loads, etc., 11 due to collapse of support, 10 
from ladders, 6 into holds of vessels, 2 due 
to falls on the level, 2 down stairs and in- 
clines, 2 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., and 1 
on sharp objects. 

Fatalities numbering 115 were also caused 
by “falling objects,” of which 46 were due to 
falling trees and limbs, 32 to objects falling 

76113—6 


in mines and quarries, 18 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 12 to breaking 
or loosening of straps, cables, etc., 4 to other 
falling objects and 3 to collapse of structure. 

Next in order as a cause came “dangerous 
substances,” 107 in number, of which 44 were 
due to explosive substances, 19 to electric 
current, 18 to hot and inflammable substances 
and flames, 13 to gas fumes, etc., 7 to steam 
escapes, boiler explosions, compressed air, 5 
to eonflagrations, and 1 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, etc. . 

Animals caused 29 fatalities, including 19 
caused by horses. There were 26 fatalities 
caused by prime movers, 25 fatalities were 
caused by striking against or being struck by 
objects, of which 22 were due to being struck 
by objects and 3 to striking against objects. 
There were 21 fatalities caused by handling 
of heavy or sharp objects, 12 by hoisting 
apparatus, 9 by working machines, and 8 by 
tools. t 

The category “other causes” includes 77 
fatalities, of which 2 deaths were following 
infection, 19 due to industrial disease, strains, 

(Continued on page 294) 
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(a) Census of 1931. (b) Annual Census of industry, 1931. 


(d) Fishermen only, 
(e) Revised figures for 1932. 


(c) Annual census of industry, 1932. 
1932. 


(Continued from page 291) 


etc., 16 to drownings not elsewhere specified, 
7 to shooting and violence, 18 to cave-ins, 
land slides, ice jams, etc. 14 to lightning, 
frost, storms, sunstroke and 1 accident as to 
which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents 
according to provinces shows that the largest 
number, 247, occurred in Ontario. There 
were 185 in Quebec, 113 in British Columbia, 
67 in Nova Scotia, 48 in Saskatchewan, 46 
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in Alberta, 29 in New Brunswick, 24 in 
Manitoba, 7 in Prince Edward Island and 7 
in the Yukon and North West Territories. 
In Ontario the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in transportation and public utilities, 
where there were 47, with 39 in agriculture, 
39 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 28 in construction, 27 in manufacturing, 
25 in service, 20 in trade, 10 in logging, 5 in 
fishing and trapping, 5 in electric light and 
power and 2 in finance. In Quebec, the 
largest number, 38, was in the manufacturing 
group, with 36 in transportation and public 
utilities, 30 in logging, 22 in agriculture, 16 
in construction, 14 in service, 13 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 11 in 
trade and 5 in electric light and power. In 
Nova Scotia there were 19 mining fatalities 
and no other industry suffered so many 
fatalities in that province, while in Alberta 


and Saskatchewan the largest number was in- 


agriculture, there being respectively 12 and 
20 in this industry. In New Brunswick and 
Manitoba the largest number was in trans- 
portation and public utilities, there being 12 
and 8 respectively in this group. In British 
Columbia there were 32 fatalities in logging, 
23 in transportation and public utilities, 17 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
and 17 in manufacturing. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 773, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 154, or 19-92 
per cent of the total; agriculture, 111, or 
14°35 per cent; mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 107, or 13-84 per cent; manu- 
facturing, 96, or 12:42 per cent; logging, 87, 
or 11°26 per cent; construction, 64, or 8-28 


- 


per cent; service, 57, or 7°38 per cent; trade, 
48, or 6:21 per cent; fishing and trapping, 31, 
or 4:01 per cent; electric light and power, 15, 
or 1-94 per cent; and finance, 3, or 0°39 per 
cent. 

The table of fatalities by months shows 
the ‘highest point to have been reached in 
October, when there were 79, 73 in June and 
73 in July, the average per month being 
64:42. The low point for the year, 42, was 
reached in December. The table gives the 
number of persons gainfully employed in most 
of the industries, the latest census figures 
available being given in each case. For 
agriculture, logging, construction, trade, 
finance and service, etc., the figures were 
those of the decennial census of 1931, for 
manufacturing, from the annual census of 
industry for 1931, for mining, fishing, electric 
light and power, steam railways, street and 
electric railways, telegraphs and_ telephones, 
and express, from the annual census of 
industry 1932. 

Prior to 1982 figures have been included 
showing for each industry the accident 
frequency, that is the number of fatalities 
per 1,000 persons employed. While the 
figures as to numbers employed were not in 
any instance those for the year under review, 
it was considered tthat they afforded a reason- 
ably accurate estimate for this purpose, 
namely, to show the accident ratio in each 
industry as compared with the others. In 
the case of 1933 and 1932, however, the 
reduction in numbers employed has been so 
marked that figures for earlier years, though 
the latest available, do not afford even 
approximate estimates, and frequency rates 
based on them would be misleading and are 
therefore not given. The latest figures avail- 
able as to numbers employed, however, are 
included for general comparative purposes. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents in Canada recorded by Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of in- 
dustrial accidents include only fatal accidents 
and fatalities arising out of employment, that 
is from industrial diseases, etc. The only in- 
formation of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the records of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the 
various provinces, except that in manufac- 
turing, mining, and steam and electric rail- 
way operation accidents are dealt with by 
various governmental departments and com- 
missions, and these are also covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 

The annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards are reviewed from time to 
time in the Lasour (Gazerrs, information being 

76113—7 


given as to accidents, amounts paid in com- 
pensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
several Workmen’s Compensation Boards for 
1932 were summarized in the following issues: 
New Brunswick, April 1933, page 398; Alberta, 
May 1983, pages 518-519; Ontario and Mani- 
toba, June 1933, pages 604-607; Quebec, 
August 19383, pages 771-775; Saskatchewan, 
September 1933, page 919; Nova Scotia and 
British (Columbia, October 1933, pages 993-995. 

None of the provincial Boards have juris- 
diction over all industries, so that the acci- 
dents recorded are those in certain industries 
only. Most of the Boards deal with accidents 
in logging, mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, ex- 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1929, 1980, 1931, 19832 AND 1933, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS. 





Medical | Temporary | Permanent 
Province aid only (a}| disability | disability Total 
1929 
NG va BCOUlateweices cot te ease Pose 0 Me ae 8 8 2,201 6,729 480 9,474 
(o) NewiBrunswick. <b. . oc pard- ap h » chet 5 dread tals ob} 2,458 4,700 313 7,507 
QUeD OGL. once lectin eda e ne cctine ace oon Wa Siren ae ooiede stitreusie t -a.d O's oh «fe © 18,728 2,497 yA W 6 
Ontarion, 5.5) ..a% «ei oe ae eee» BO eae Maa. be Mets ales ole 34,582 32,920 3,372 71,291 
Manitobs ~s0e \ scutes « smetieney db ss saeblee aeiab ee nies hit 4,817 5,278 283 10,449 
ALDOR sae roc eos rere nee ete eae as octmals aa ca] oss bis cvele o 3 0's 14,681 146 14,899 
British GOlMMpIaw..ces «ears « aie G cette wine eide caret [ini 6 MAE ER «trate 19,045 893 20,089 
EDD CHIL on een Pcateioe ers cee eeia see ak ete sree as 44,058 102,081 7,984 155,086 
1930 
NOV SHS COUR croc cee eaters com sete «Mis oieiisteie« 3 2,250 6,047 460 8,812 
(eo) Now Bruns widk eo... 28% «« Mee.» Mae aeons « <lae tll nile tats 1,821 3,476 297 5,624 
HIG OGM eter Tete eee I coo o.o clesao lush d's ole Syetaceie fis © #08 us8 9 S.sre 16, 755 2,927 19,850 
CVNTATIO NI ee eee cin Re eas Ae tte eee clases © 29,189 25,613 3,417 58,343 
Manitobiaetien: cach «<..cftche on tere eee eeae eo ei eerie 3,488 4,488 295 8,310 
COVESASKALCHOWON scence dels hin® Goi srecc bye we pki «fein > Woaeitie SC 969 (c)} 1,305 (c) 15 (c) 2,307 (c) 
LBD OLDS ee ee OR eee ee TE Tee ares so cae cata aloe ole ceetele wetelas 2,418 140 2,607 
Britisha@olumabisin,. ose ae oho eek bs sista hls aie ESN + ede b sabe 16,718 940 17,913 
DOUALA ne eiteis Setots sk eed we beak oe ee ete STALE 86, 820 8,221 133, 766 
1931 
INTO VS SCOLIAL LIAS «eee ee « oe CRAM Rig ote da alererent 1,728 4,172 388 6,349 
6b) NewsbBruns wile... octbce toxoid 6 seaptinpmeateae: + + Es fpr 2,243 3,092 253 5, 605 
Lita OVO Sh AP i ain.0. 6 0 n BURST ROS Cy ee as a rere Aa 6,294 (d)} 16,578 2,901 25,921 
ONGATIO RR ee chaccciaie is Siarere sao) cie! Sika wR Bie, HERAT ES 21,970 20, 543 2,495 45, 239 
Manitoba tsi sce ee eee itla inal le SRI Te ole lagshorw one autres Sao «» 3, 132 3,310 196 6,671 
Saskatchewan’. ccc ammeter ciccctere tree ie roveheles Rigs wie pi 1,732 2,125 98 3,969 
TR sty ee Bary At Aiton > 27 34 SOR CE Oi PEI en As Aa (ae eee 9,893 123 10,049 
PB TitISOiOOlUI Disa ee rhe oe ieee <b ciarclaisyeayssen'e [o'e'e/afeuetauste aree 16,718 940 17,918 
"Total tee ria. ete Steeles ta Mdiede os Eee 37,099 76,431 7,394 121, 716 
1932 
Nova SeOtiact: ciate. <mctb< Siem eyoafenteticte ofaried slateta ed» Shcfert 1,397 3,002 169 4,929 
Now runs wack teeter eee eiveot es ciclo 45 a coo. 1,536 2,358 250 4,162 
Qusbec eee AT aiela Wiens os Pakatatehe:cfelatarsra ere 'o se Srale « sieve eieve o's 15,905 12,518 675 28,428 
Ontario. cb Parcels «cells EIAs eS EW alciele ois AS eles 18,173 22,998 2,450 43,904 
PVT EOD Ec. cielo iar err arco REO etoiicss Giqusistecadis's e's ete 2,558 2,939 175 5,695 
Saskatchewan. ciistrlavlanie acters cle Creatas Said ocks S.ttale wove § 1,152 1,638 41 2,844 
(A bertea nt sere Orie cara, Se crsterereetemite ope nis s SOA oie te [io icietele «dees e 8,845 98 8,974 
IDDICISHLC OLUDI Dla. tase te Piece Citas ts «eit vaste y'es be 0 9,211 9,066 651 19,011 
ANSWER ym A RACE Bao Ree Con ETO Otis ena 49,122 63, 694 4,509 117,947 
1933 (e) 
INO Vi SCOUS ae 4aectin crete tabs ce sieseis > odBis och 1,279 3,468 141 4,926 
ING USE ES WiC Loe ee Me ce tecenk cle | diese was atopew al sisid s oreveyegatele. 6 ivia’o-etelnpste Met] re olargaberomeel ttl (eee! sisi einlalalets 
Quebecssys es Bes LE ec ae > Melee bloke sited ete 14,129 10,659 1,115 26,020 
ODTATIO Meee ns eee ORE aR ec oince » sie isrele Pisiness ok 16,510 15,489 1,540 33, 706 
IVtn tobe eee ee Me ee, Pe, utes s cide cd © the voc] slee ses 00 ele ofc eis sigcemte sa etelllguiacmienercty ofl (elevate s 9) sietotemrs 
Saskatchewan jack ket. cect paieebiettaebicn sis. fs Gloom eltess 15213 1,346 31 2,603 
TAN OT Gekko tes Picea eat tele ee teas chee aco atetins bao h @ o:2je shee efeys 2,243 5, 840 57 8,160 
IBritisn Columbia Cater omens cc tcieis cas sp aectaecic cues 7,575 502 8,133 
A DaUin Wie os ou on Seta an GREE ee CeO Ee Gen Ae eee ae Ao) Bearers rnd: Ionmetsc aca at jamecaencose S 





(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some Boards. 
+ - (b) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,774 minor accidents in 1929, 1,580 in 1930, and 442 in 1931, involving 
no compensation or medical aid. 

(c) Saskatchewan from July 1, 1930. 

(d) Cases of ‘‘medical aid only’’ included only after Sept. 1, 1931. 

(e) Preliminary figures. 


cluding agriculture, trapping, finance, domes- 
tie service, etc., but including to some extent 
fishing, trade and government service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to fatal and non-fatal accidents 
recorded by the several Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932 and also gives some preliminary figures 
for 1933. It may be observed that the De- 
partment of Labour’s figures show 974 fatal 
industrial accidents as occurring during 19382, 
while the total number of fatal accidents 
which were included by the Provincial Work- 


men’s Compensation Boards for that year 
was 622, these figures including none for 
Prince Edward Island. This difference is 
largely accounted for by the fact that the Pro- 
vincial Boards do not include accidents in all 
industries. In addition, however, the Board’s 
records include only accidents to employees, 
while the labour Department’s records include 
accidents to all persons when occupied in in- 
dustry, including employers and workmen 
carrying on their own business, and there are 
many such, particularly in trucking, trade, 
etc., as well as in agriculture. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 
Scope of Employment Enlarged by Unfore- held to have been caused by an “ accident 


seen Emergency 


Two widows brought actions against the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick for payment of compensation for 
the deaths of their husbands, who lost their 
lives when overcome by gas in an abandoned 
mine into which they had gone to assist in an 
attempt to rescue children who had fallen 
into the mine, The two men were at the time 
engaged as miners in work for their employer. 
The circumstances were described by the 
Board as follows: “Some children were play- 
ing on the property of the Miramichi Lumber 
Company at Minto. Apparently four of them 
attempted to climb down the ladder of an 
abandoned mine and on reaching the bottom 
were overcome by gas. The alarm was given 
sometime between 11.30 or 12.00 o’clock a.m., 
when the miners of the working pits were at 
dinner, Immediately a number of miners 
went to their rescue. A Mr. Tooke and Mr. 
Bauer were the first two to go down the dis- 
used shaft to rescue the children. They were 
both overcome by gas, then a Mr. Betts and 
a Mr, Gallant went down to help. Mr. Gal- 
lant got to the bottom of the pit and was 
overcome by the gas and did not survive. Mr. 
Betts attempted to climb out of the pit, but 
before he got to the top, fell and was killed; 
there can be no doubt he was killed by the 
fall which was caused by his being overcome 
by the gas.” The majority of the Board had 
disallowed the claims of the two widows, on 
the ground that the mine was not in actual 
operation, that the deceased were not engaged 
in “mine rescue” work on behalf of their 
fellow workmen, and that the accident did 
not arise out of their employment. 

The Act allows an appeal from a decision of 
the Board on a question as to its jurisdiction, 
or on a question of law; and appeals being 
taken by the claimants, the Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, by 
a majority decision (Chief Justice Hazen dis- 
senting) dismissed the appeal from the Board’s 
decision, On further appeal by the plaintiff 
the Supreme Court of Canada allowed the 
appeal and sent the case back to the Board 
for reconsideration. 

Mr, Justice Crocket delivered the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. He held 
that the deceased miners were engaged in 
“mine rescue” work (which had been denied 
in the Board’s decision) notwithstanding that 
the actual operation of the mine in question 
had ceased or been suspended; that as a mat- 
ter of law their deaths might well have been 


arising out of and in the course of their em- 
ployment ” in the sense of arising out of or 
in the course of something reasonably inci- 
dental to the work they were employed to do. 


“To limit ‘employment’ to the actual, par- 
ticular work the workman is engaged to do, in 
this case, would be to limit it to the actual 
work of mining coal. Baxter, J., in his very 
exhaustive opinion in fact says:—‘ The work 
which all these men were employed to do was 
to mine coal,’ but he adds:— The orders, 
express or implied, of the employer must be 
in relation to that occupation or the things 
incidental to it,’ thereby fully recognizing the 
principle that not only the usual work of the 
workman is to be regarded but anything he 
may do which is incidental thereto.” That 
learned Judge also quoted the dictum of 
Lord Atkinson in St. Helens Colliery Co. v. 
Hewitson, (1924) A.C. 59, at. p. 71, regarding 
the test which the latter said he had been 
rash enough to suggest, v2z., ‘that a workman 
is acting in the course of his employment 
when he is engaged in doing something he 
was employed to do. Or what is, in other and 
I think better words, in effect the same thing 
—namely, when he is doing something in dis- 
charge of a duty to his employer, directly or 
IAT OCHLY. 0 imposed upon him by his contract 
of service.’ 

“With all deference, I venture to think that 
the learned Judge of the Appeal Division laid 
too much stress upon this dictum, and at- 
tached to it a narrower meaning than Lord 
Atkinson himself intended. The very illus- 
trations the latter gives in the next following 
paragraph seem to me to show that when he 
spoke of ‘duty’ he had no thought of re- 
stricting its application to something the 
workman was actually obliged to do by his 
contract of service. ‘For instance,’ he said 
(p. 71), ‘haymakers in a meadow on a very 
hot day are, I think, doing a thing in the 
course of their employment if they go for a 
short time to get some cool water to drink 
to enable them to continue the work they 
are bound to do, and without which they 
could not do that work, and workmen are 
doing something in the course of their em- 
ployment when they cease working for the 
moment and sit down on their employer's 
premises to eat food.to enable them to con- 
tinue their labour.’ 

“Workmen stopping work for the moment 
and going to get some cool water to drink or 
sitting down on their employer’s premises to 
eat food cannot surely be said to be. doing 
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something in discharge of a duty to their em- 
plover either directly or indirectly imposed 
upon them by their contract of service, if the 
word ‘duty’ is to be read in its strict literal 
sense; yet Lord Atkinson himself gives these 
very instances as instances of cases which 
would fall within the terms of his test. . . 

“Tt goes without saying that it would be 
quite imposs*hle for any one to devise any 
test which would apply to all of the many and 
differing cases which are constantly arising 
inder the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

“Baxter J., however, quotes in part a dic- 
tum from the opinion of Lord Macmillan in 
Sparey v. Bath Rur. Dist. Council, 48 T.L.R., 
at p. 91, which seems to me to define in the 
clearest possible way the real issue which the 
Compensation Board had to consider in the 
case at bar, namely:—‘ The question is whe- 
ther the workman when he was injured in his 
capacity as an employee doing something 
referable to his employment or was in his 
capacity as a citizen doing something inde- 
pendent of his employment.’ 

“This helpful dictum, however, does not 
attempt to define the scope of the word ‘em- 
ployment’ but the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding it, with equal clearness, sheds valuable 
light upon the question of employment also. 
In this he says:—‘ The place where an acci- 
dent occurs to a workman is not the deter- 
mining element in deciding whether it oc- 
curred in the course of the employment, 
though it may be a very important element, 
for the course of employment is not a mat- 
ter of physical locality but of legal relation- 
Sapa s ye 
“In this view and having regard to the 
special provisions of the New Brunswick Act 
already discussed, I cannot for my part ap- 
preciate upon what logical ground the word 
‘employment,’ as used in this Act, can be said 
to be limited to the particular work described 
in his contract of service. That a workman 
may be impliedly authorized in an emergency 
to do something which does not fall within 
the scope of his ordinary duties under his con- 
tract of service must now, I think, be taken 
to be settled rule of law. . . 

“Baxter, J., suggests that this principle 
applies only to emergencies in which the em- 
ployer’s property is involved. With every 
respect I think that the principle is not lim- 
ited, and that it applies to any emergency in 
which the interests of the employer are in 
any manner involved. . . 

“The clear result of the cases, in my opin- 
ion, is that the scope of a workman’s em- 
ployment, as indicated in his contract of ser- 
vice, whatever it is, may be impliedly enlarged 
by the occurrence of an emergency without 
any intervention on the part of the employer, 


and that if the employment is thus enlarged, 
anything which the workman does in such an 
emergency is to be deemed quite as much a 
part of his employment as if it were compre- 
hended in the contract of service itself... 


“The vital question raised by the claims 
is not whether the act of Betts and Gallant in 
descending into the mine shaft was a duty 
which their contract of service as coal miners 
imposed upon them, as the Board manifestly 
assumed, or whether in going and participat- 
ing in the work of rescue which the mine 
manager had undertaken at the shaft, they 
were doing something which they were either 
expressly or impliedly authorized to do. 


“Tt is apparent that the proper solution of 
this question demands consideration of the 
entire evidence regarding the company’s re- 
sponsibility for the condition of the idle 
shaft and the presence in it of the 
noxious gas as well as its responsibility for 
the protection of that shaft as a source of 
danger; the giving of the alarm, the partici- 
pation of the mine manager in the work of 
rescue, his bringing Bauer and other em- 
ployees to the scene of the peril, and especi- 
ally his directions as to the summoning of 
other employees from the neighbouring shafts. 
It is equally apparent from its decision that 
the Board ignored all such evidence, though 
it states that the evidence seemed to be clear 
and uncontradicted, and, we think also, from 
an examination of the entire evidence as con- 
tained in the appeal book, that the case was 
one in which the Board might well have 
found that the deaths of the applicants’ hus- 
bands were caused by accident arising out of 
and in the course of their employment within 
the contemplation of the Act... 


“T should have no hesitation in holding in 
the circumstances disclosed by the evidence 
that if the mine manager was responsible for 
the summoning of the unfortunate men from 
the scene of their work to help in the work of 
rescue, which he was directing as the manager 
of the mining company, their deaths while 
participating in the work of rescue were 
caused by accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment within the con- 
templation of the Act. The difficulty is that 
this particular question as to their going to 
and participating in the rescue in consequence 
of orders or directions expressly given by the 
mine. manager is entirely a question of fact, 
upon which, in the absence of a finding by 
the Board, we are precluded, we think, on 
such an appeal as this from ourselves making 
any such finding, notwithstanding the Board’s 
statement that the evidence is uncontradicted. 

“After much anxious consideration of this 
aspect of the case, I have concluded that all 
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we can do is to send the case back to the 
Board for reconsideration in the light of 
what we have here held to be the true con- 
struction of s. 7 of the statute. 

“The appeal should be allowed with costs 
in this Court and in the Appeal Division.” 

Betts and Gallant versus Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of New Brunswick (Supreme 
Court of Canada), 1934, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 488. 


Truck used in Debtor’s Occupation exempted 
from Seizure under Execution 


The ‘City Solicitor of Halifax asked for a 
statement of opinion by a judge in the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court in the matter of a 
claim of a judgment debtor for exemption 
from certain executions in the City Civil 
Court. The judgment debtor was a truckman, 
and earned his living solely by the use of a 
single motor truck. This truck had been 
levied on by the City Marshall under the 
executions. 

‘Mr. Justice Doull said: “The question then 
is whether the truck is exempt. If the truck 
is absolutely the only chattel of the debtor 
under the description of ‘tools and imple- 
ments ordinarily used in the debtor’s occu- 
pation to the value of thirty dollars’, I find 
that the question is covered by authority, 
Lavell v. Ritchings (1906), 75 LJ.K.B. 287, 
and that the article being indivisible is pro- 
tected even if it is worth more than $30. 

“My greatest difficulty arises from the fact 
that the officer making the levy left on the 
premises a tarpaulin and a set of blocks of a 
greater value than $30, which would in certain 
circumstances be used with the truck, but 
which would be useless to the debtor without 
it. If these are within the exempted category, 
the statutory exemption has been satisfied and 
the truck may be levied on. 

“In 25 Corp. Jur. 51, under the title Exemp- 
tions, it is laid down that in exemptions of 
this kind the word ‘necessary’ for the debtor’s 
trade or occupation usually appears, and 
where it does not appear it is understood and 
does not refer to tools merely convenient, If 
we apply this test we find that the truck is 
a necessary tool or implement or chattel, 
while the tarpaulin and blocks while under 
certain circumstances desirable are not within 
the definition. 

“With some doubt therefore that the blocks 
and tarpaulin may be levied on, and deciding 
the matter on the basis that there is nothing 
else left on the premises to which this par- 
ticular exemption can apply, I hold the truck 
exempt from seizure.” 

Re Lyons (Nova Scotia), 1934, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 1, page 432. 


Salary of Secretary-treasurer not Protected 
by Quebec Mining Act 


The secretary-treasurer of a mining com- 
pany in the Province of Quebec which had 
made an authorized assignment under the 
Bankruptcy Act, instituted an action against 
the directors personally, to recover arrears of 
his salary to the amount of $950. The plain- 
tiff relied on section 10 of the Quebec Mining 
Act (Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1925, chap- 
ter 82), which provides as follows:— 

Responsibility of directors for debts due 
labourers, etc.: Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this Act, the directors of the company shall 
be jointly and severally liable to the labourers, 
servants and apprentices of the company, for 
all debts, not exceeding one year’s salary, due 
for services performed for the company whilst 
they are such directors, ete. 

Mr. Justice McDougall, in the Superior 
Court, Montreal, dismissed the action, stating 
that in the opinion of the Court the plaintiff 
was not a “ servant” in the sense contem- 
plated by section 10. He considered that the 
omission of the work “clerk” in this section 
indicated that it was the intention of the 
Legislature to restrict the class of individuals 
who might invoke the section within nar- 
rower limits than in the case of the Com- 
panies Act, He cited the opinion of the late 
Mr, Justice Hall, in the case of Fee versus 
Turner, where his Lordship said:— 


“« |, For lack of any other reason it 
occurs to me that what must have been had 
in view, was to protect to a limited extent 
those who were employed by such companies 
in positions which do not enable them to 
judge with any special intelligence what is 
the company’s real financial position. The 
directors have personally this knowledge or 
should have it, and if, aware of the company’s 
embarrassed affairs, and specially of the 
danger of a speedy collapse and insolvency, 
they continue to utilize the services of em- 
ployees who have no means of securing this 
knowledge and who give their time and 
labour upon their sole reliance, often, on the 
good faith and respectability of the company’s 
directors, it is not inequitable that such direc- 
tors should be personally liable, within reason- 
able limits, for arrears of wages, thus given to 
their service. The Legislature has converted 
this equity into a law, but limited the appli- 
cation of it to arrears of wages for six 
months. .. For the contrary reason, the 
manager, the auditor and chief accountants, 
and general superintendent of a company, 
and similar employees, should not have a per- 
sonal recourse against directors, because they 
know, or should know, whether the company’s 
operations are being successfully carried on 
or not, and, in fact, it is upon their reports 
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and advice that the directors themselves gen- 
erally decide upon the continuance or stop- 
page of the company’s operations. o 

In the present case, Judge McDougall con- 
tinued, the plaintiff, as secretary-treasurer, 
had the means of knowing the financial con- 
dition of the company, and having failed to 
collect the arrears of his salary he could not 
seek the protection given by Section 10 to 
less highly placed employees. 

Jones versus Stadler et al (Quebec) 1934, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec (Cour Supé- 
rieure) vol, 72. 


Employee of Canadian National Railways 
not an Employee of the Crown 


An employee of the Canadian National 
Railways who had been in the employ of the 
C.N.R. or subsidiary companies, for 27 years, 
claimed that he was illegally dismissed, in 
October, 1932, without. cause and without 
notice; that he had paid contributions to the 
fund established by the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, and that he had a right 
to all the privileges and benefits provided by 
the Act. He therefore claimed that he was 
entitled to a settlement based on the amount 
of his annual earnings for the past eight 
years, or $230 per month, and that the com- 
pany should pay him a monthly allowance of 
$113.13, or $1,333.66 a year, representing a 
capital of at least $15,000, together with $230 
in lieu of notice of dismissal. 

The Company contended that in virtue of 
its rights under the Crown, it had the right 
to dismiss an employee at will, without cause 
or notice, 

His Honour Judge Martineau, in the Super- 
ior Court, St. Hyacinthe, found that an em- 
ployee of the Canadian National Railways in 
receipt of a monthly wage should be con- 
sidered as being in the employ of the Com- 
pany, and not of the Crown. He could be 
dismissed at will, but not without notice. A 
month’s pay in lieu of notice was therefore 
allowed the plaintiff. On the other hand, the 
employee was not entitled to claim the 
amount of the capital represented by his in- 
terest in the Fund established by the Provi- 
dent Fund Act. 

Kerouack versus Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Quebec), 1934 Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure, vol. 72, page 36. 


Counselling an Offence distinguished from 
being Party to an Offence 


Two men, named Stewart and Irvine, charged 
with being members of an unlawful assembly 
in connection with a demonstration of un- 
employed at Edmonton on December 20, 1930, 


were tried by Judge Ives, with a jury. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and the 
presiding judge sentenced Irvine to imprison- 
ment at hard labour for two months, and sen- 
tenced Stewart (the appellant in this case) 
to imprisonment at hard labour for one year. 
Appeal was taken by Stewart in the Alberta 
Supreme Court against his conviction and 
sentence. 


Mr. Justice McGillivray, in the Appellate | 
Division of the Supreme Court, allowed the 
appeal, his judgment being in part as 
follows:— ; 

“The evidence in this case discloses no 
justification for discrimination in the respective 
sentences. Aside from the somewhat defiant 
attitude of the appellant in addressing the 
Court before sentence, the only support for the 
imposition of such different sentences lies in 
the statement to the Court by Crown counsel 
after verdict concerning the previous con- 
victions of the appellant. In this connection 
I think I should say it is unfortunate that in 
making this statement Crown counsel followed 
the wholly unwarranted course of telling the 
Court of the times that the accused had been 
previously tried for criminal offences although 
acquitted. I venture to remind those who are 
charged with the great responsibility of im- 
posing sentences upon others of the warning 
sounded by the Lord Chief Justice of England 
in Rex v. Durand (1924), and approved by 
this Division in the Scheer case. The learned 
Chief Justice said: “In considering whether a 
sentence in such a case as this is proper, one 
has to beware of treating an offence as serious 
in itself because it has been committed by a 
man who previously has committed a series of 
offences.”... 

“The facts of the case upon which the Crown 
seeks to support the conviction of the appellant 
are stated by my brother Clarke. I only desire 
to add that it appears to be clear, as the 
learned trial Judge instructed the jury, that 
the appellant was not present at the assembly 
of people on December 20, certainly not at any 
time when that assembly could be said to be 
an unlawful assembly. I have no doubt that 
the accused could have been charged with 
counselling others to constitute an unlawful 
assembly, contrary to sec. 69 of the Code, and 
have been found guilty of the crime of coun- 
selling under that section, regardless of whether 
or not the persons counselled committed the 
offence which they were counselled to commit, 
(Rex v. Brosseau (1917) 56 S.C.R. 22) but the 
Crown did not see fit to charge the appellant 


and Irvine with the substantive offenee of 


counselling, on the contrary they were spe- 
cifically charged with being ‘members of an 
unlawful assembly’ (sec. 89). Now it is evi- 
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dent that a person cannot in fact be a member 
of an unlawful assembly at which he is not 
present and so on the facts of this case the 
Crown was driven to rely upon this sec. 69 of 
the Code which not only makes counselling a 
crime a substantive offence but also provides 
that every one is a party to and guilty of an 
offence who counsels or procures any persona 
to commit that offence. Now there is a distinct 
difference between the charge of counselling 
others to commit an offence, and the charge of 
being party to an offence by virtue of having 
counselled someone to commit that offence. 
In the first case it is immaterial whether the 
offence is committed or not; in the second case 
the offence must be committed and it must be 
committed by the persons conselled ere the 
accused can be said to be a party to the offence 
committed. If this be so, as it unquestionably 
is, then the Crown must prove that the persons 
who were addressed by the appellant, and 
counselled to become members of an unlawiul 
assembly, in fact did become members of 
such assembly before it can be held to be 
established that the appellant, who was not in 
fact present, was none the less a member of 
the assembly as charged... 


“In the case at bar there is no evidence 
whatsoever that any person at any time ad- 
dressed by the accused was a member of the 
unlawful assembly on December 20. It follows 
that the conviction cannot stand. . 

“Tt has been suggested that it would be 
strange justice if the agitator should escape 
whilst those to whom he appealed suffered the 
penalty. As to this I must say with great 
respect that it would seem to me much more 
strange and entirely contrary to well-estab- 
lished principles of our criminal law for the 
Court to countenance sustaining the convic- 
tion as an offence of counselling with which 


the accused was not charged and on which he 
was not tried, or “for the Court to supply an 
important link in the chain of proof which the 
Crown has through inability to provide it, or 
through carelessness, failed to supply. In the 
recent case of Rex v. Lawrence (1933) 3 West- 
ern Weekly Reports, page 102, Lord Atkin 
said in delivering the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee: ‘Speaking generally, it has to be 
remembered that it is an essential principle of 
our criminal law that a criminal charge has 
got to be established by the prosecution bey- 
ond reasonable doubt; and it is essential that 
the tribunal of fact should understand this.’ 

“The rule thus restated is an axiom of our 
criminal law that has withstood the test of 
time. Applying it then to the proof adduced 
by the Crown in the case at bar, it seems to 
me abundantly clear that the Crown must fail 
for lack of proof of an essential ingredient of 
the offence : charged and the circumstance, 
that the appellant might have been charged 
and convicted of another offence, is quite beside 
the point. I would allow the appeal and set 
aside the conviction. 

Mr. Justice Clarke, in a dissenting judgment, 
pointed out that the assembly in question 
which, it was not disputed, was an unlawful 
assembly, was the very one counselled by the 
accused by his speech upon the previous day 
and it became unlawful in the very way con- 
templated by that speech. In view of the 
notoriety and of the large numbers at the 
previous meetings and of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances the jury was justified in conclud- 
ing that at least a considerable number of 
those who had heard the speeches by the 
accused responded to them and were present 
at the assembly in question. 

Rex versus Stewart (Alberta) 1934, Western 
Weekly Reporis, vol. 1, page 423. 





Social Policy of I. F. T. U. 


The full text of the program of social 
policy which was adopted by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions at the 6th 
‘Congress held at Brussels last year (LLaBour 
GazertTE, October, 1933, page 1006), was pub- 
lished in Industrial and Labour Information 
(Geneva), January 22, 1934. 


The introduction sets forth the social prin- 
ciples which underlie the program. The main 
heads of the program are as follows:— 

(1) Liberty of Association. 

(2) Social insurance, to include compulsory 
systems in all countries of (a) sickness insur- 
ance; (b) invalidity, old age and survivors’ 
‘insurance; (c) unemployment insurance; (d) 


accident insurance or workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Social insurance, as a whole, must fulfil 
the following functions: the restoration of the 
health and earning capacity of the worker, 
the provision of the fullest possible compensa- 
tion for the loss of wages or salary caused by 
the various evils covered by it, and the 
prevention of the onset of these evils by 
means of precautionary measures, chief among 
which are regulations for the prevention of 
industrial accidents and occupational disease. 

(3) Labour Protection, including the limita- 
tion of working hours, with 40 hours and 5 
days per week as a maximum; universal 
prohibition of night work, etc.; provision for 
holidays and leisure; protection of children, 
young persons and women; limitation of home 
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work; collective agreements and trade union 
right of consultation. 

(4) Adequate application and supervision of 
labour protection. 





A pamphlet entitled “Agents of Revolu- 
tion: a history of the Workers’ Unity League, 
setting for its origin and aims” was published 
at Toronto recently by the direction of Hon. 
W. H. Price, K:C., Attorney General for 
Ontario. a ee 


The Department of Labour of Nova Scotia 
will conduct an investigation for the purpose 
of ascertaining in what industries of the 
Province legislation for an eight-hour working 
day may be enacted with a view to improving 
the working conditions of the people, without 
unduly injuring the industries affected. 





A bill to restrict the hours of employment 
of young persons and to deal with other 
conditions in the distribution trades is now 
before the British Parliament. The measure 
will apply to a large number of young persons 
whose hours of work at present are either not 
regulated at all or are subject to the anti- 
quated limit of 74, inclusive of meal times, 
contained in the Shops Act of 1912. 





The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba, 
at a meeting held at Winnipeg, on February 
19, ruled that the 10 per cent reduction in 
the scale of minimum wages for female 
employees in the Province of Manitoba 
effected by the Board on March 1, 1933, shall 
continue and remain in force for a further 
period of six months, terminating September 
1, 1934 (the text of last year’s order was 
given in the Lazour Gazette, March, 1933, 
page 280). 





The Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Nova Scotia Legislature on 
March 1, contained the following statement :— 
“For some time past, conditions had been 
developing in the coal mining fields of 
Inverness and Pictou Counties, which were 
seriously impairing the productiveness of 
these coal areas, and causing severe loss to 


provincial revenues. A better working 
arrangement has been arrived at in Inver- 
ness. By agreement among all parties, my 
Government employed an expert to investi- 
gate the conditions in Pictou County, guar- 
anteeing the deficit desulting from the 
continuation of the former wage scale during 
the period of investigation. His report has 
been made, but unfortunately the expert was 
not able to find that the industry was capable 
of carrying a higher wage scale than that 
proposed by the operators. Taken as a whole, 
there has lately been a decided increase in 
the coal production of the Province.” 





Toronto Transportation Commission rolling 
stock and shops department has started a 
course of instructions for its repair employees, 
which includes the proper functioning and 
maintenance of all electrical and mechanical 
equipment with which equipment repairmen 
are called upon to deal. The first meeting 
in connection with the course, held at the 
Commission’s school of instruction January 30, 
was attended by over 100 divisional and shop 
repairmen, car cleaners and other equipment 
maintenance employees. The officials con- 
ducting the course are using lantern slides, 
drawings and photographs in connection with 
the work. Instruction meetings are held each 
Tuesday evening, and the rolling stock and 
shops department has invited all employees 
to attend. 





Testimony that one girl received $2.70 for 
a week’s work of 48 hours was presented in 
a Montreal court recently prior to conviction 
under the Quebec Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act of the Joan Dress Company, operated by 
Moses Wilansky. A fine of $50 was imposed. 
Another girl received $4.40 for 48 hours work, 
according to the testimony presented by 
Minimum Wage Board officers. The mini- 
mum under the act is $12.50 a week. Mr. 
Lucien Rodier, counsel for the board, said 
after the conviction yesterday that hereafter 
the board would lay a separate charge for 
every girl underpaid in a factory under 
investigation. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


URTHER improvement was recorded in 
employment at the beginning of March, 
according to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 8,499 employers of 
labour, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, and representing all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly spe- 
cialized business. The working forces of these 
firms aggregated 861,044 persons, as compared 
with 849,056 in the preceding month. This in- 
crease was considerably above the average 
gain recorded in the thirteen years for which 
statistics are available; it also exceeded that 
noted on March 1 in any earlier year of the 
record except 1922, comparing favourably with 
the declines reported in the late winter of the 
last four years, The index number (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) stood at 92-7 as com- 
pared with 91-4 in the preceding month, 
while on March 1 in the last thirteen years it 
was as follows: 1933, 76°9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
100-2; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6; 
1927, 97-5; 1926, 92:6; 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91:8; 
1923, 91-0; 1922, 82-9; 1921, 89-1. 

At the beginning of March, 1934, the per- 
centage of unemployed members registered by 
local trade unions stood at 20:0 in contrast 
with percentages of 21-2 at the beginning of 
February, 1934, and with 24-3 at the begin- 
ning of March, 1933. The percentage for 
March was based on the reports tabulated by 
the Department of Labour from 1,734 labour 
organizations with an aggregate membership 
of 148,048 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicated a de- 
cline during February, 1934, in the average 
daily placements in employment as compared 
with those of the previous month, but an in- 
crease in comparison with February last year, 
the major change in each comparison taking 
place in the construction and maintenance 
group, Vacancies in February, 1934, numbered 
29,972, applications 52,945, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 28,818. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
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ing, and rent at the beginning of March was 
again considerably higher due to advances in 
the cost of foods, chiefly meats, eggs, butter 
and potatoes, The cost of the budget for 
March was $16.51 as compared with $16.09 for 
February; $15.59 for March, 1933; $21.96 for 
March, 1930; $21.77 for March, 1926; $20.96 
for March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.35 for March, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was fractionally lower at 72 for March as 
compared with 72-1 the previous month, due 
mainly to lower prices for hogs, eggs, hides, 
leather and non-ferrous metals. Comparative 
figures for previous dates are 64:4 for March, 
1933; 91-8 for March, 1930; 101-3 for March, 
1926; 98:3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post-war peak) ; and 64-7 for March, 
1914. 

The latest statistics available reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions are given in the table on 
page 306. The index of the physical volume 
of business was slightly lower in February 
than in the previous month, but was 29 per 
cent higher than in February, 1933, the low 
point of the depression. Of the principal fac- 
tors in the index, mineral production, con- 
struction, carloadings and exports were lower, 
after adjustment for seasonal variation, than 
in January, while manufacturing, electric power 
output, trade employment and imports were 
higher, All these factors were substantially 
higher than in February, 1933. The produc- 
tion of footwear and of automobiles was higher 
than in the previous month and also higher 
than for the corresponding period last year. 
Statistics available for March showed employ- 
ment at a higher level than in February, 
while wholesale prices were fractionally lower. 
Car loadings and railroad earnings were higher 
both as compared with the previous month 
and with a year ago, 

The time loss due to strikes and lockouts, 
as well as the number of disputes and the 
number of workers involved during March 
showed increases over the figures for February, 
and also over the figures for any month since 
1925. Strikes of lumber workers in Vancouver 
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Island and coal miners in Nova Scotia ac- 
counted for most of the time loss in March 
and also for nearly one-half of the workers 
involved, while there were a considerable num- 
ber of disputes involving relatively small 
numbers of workers for short periods of time. 
As compared with March, 1933, the numbers 
of disputes and workers involved and the time 
loss incurred show considerable increases. 
There were in existence during the month 
thirty-two disputes, involving 7,275 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 91,332 working 
days, as compared with twenty-three disputes, 
involving 5,481 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 30,808 working days in February. 
In March, 1938, there were on record twelve 
disputes, involving 2,030 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 15,692 working days. At the 
end of the month there were on record four- 
teen disputes, involving approximately 4,181 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected, but which 
had not been called off by the unions. 


Service plans operating in 
Governor GeneralVancouver and_ elsewhere 
for the purpose of stimu- 
lating private efforts to pro- 
vide employment were com- 
mended by the Earl of 
Bessborough, Governor General of Canada, in 
a public address delivered at Vancouver on 
March 25. “I rejoice,’ His Excellency said, 
“in the knowledge that all over Canada, 
throughout this long and testing winter, volun- 
tary workers from coast to coast have rallied 
to the cause with a whole-heartedness that can 
only be called magnificent. I hope most 
earnestly that a work so well begun may go 
on and prosper, with the full co-operation of 
all who are in a position to help, and that it 
may be the means of giving new strength and 
new faith to many who have so nearly lost 
both. Unemployment is a curse that, even 
if it were lifted here and now, would make 
its baleful effects felt for many years to come. 
It is sad enough to see those who have worked 
honourably all their lives, suddenly and 
through no fault of their own, deprived of 
their livelihood; but it is even sadder and 
more disheartening to all of us who have 
faith in the future of this great country to 
watch the havoc that unemployment is play- 
ing with the younger generation; to see young 
men and young women in the full vigour of 
their youth, who cannot even begin to find 
for themselves the sort of work for which 
they are fitted; to see energy, talent and even 
genius denied the chance to bear fruit because 
the soil is barren; and worse still to ‘see 
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despair and bitterness sapping the strength of 
those who ought never to have felt the burden 
of either.” 


On March 26 the Hon. 

Natural Products Robert Weir, Minister of 
Marketing Agriculture, introduced in 
Act, 1934 the House of Commons an 
“Act to improve’ the 

methods and practices of marketing of natural 
products in Canada and in export trade, and 
to make further provision in connection there- 
with.” Under its provisions the Governor in 
Council may establish a Board, to be known as 
the Dominion Marketing Board, with the fol- 
lowing powers: (a) to regulate the time and 
place of marketing the regulated product, and 
to determine the manner of distribution and 
the quantity and quality or grade of the regu- 
lated product that shall be marketed by any 
person at any time, and to prohibit the mar- 
keting of any of the regulated product of any 
gerade or quality; (b) to exempt from any 
determination or order any person or class 
of persons engaged in the production or mar- 
keting of the regulated product or any class, 
variety or grade of such product; (c) to com- 
pensate any person for loss sustained by ex- 
porting, storing or withholding from the mar- 
ket any product pursuant to any determination 
or order of the Board; (d) to compensate any 
person in respect of any shipment made pur- 
suant to any determination or order of the 
Board to a country whose currency is de- 
preciated, in relation to Canadian currency, 
for loss due to such depreciation; (e) to assist 
by grant or loan the construction or operation 
of facilities for preserving, storing, or condi- 
tioning the regulated product and to assist 
research work relating to the marketing of 
such product; (f) to require any or all per- 
sons engaged in the production or marketing 
of the regulated product to register their 
names, addresses and occupations with the 
Board, or to obtain a licence from the Board, 
and such licence shall be subject to cancella- 
tion by the Board for violation of any pro- 
vision of this Act or regulation made there- 
under; (g) to require full information relating 
to the production and marketing of the natural 
product from all persons engaged therein and 
to require periodic returns to be made by such 
persons, and inspect the books and premises 
of such persons; (h) to pay the operating and 
necessary expenses of the Board; (2) to ac- 
quire, hold and alienate such real property 
as in the opinion of the Governor in Council 
may be necessary for the purposes of the 
Board; (7) to co-operate with any marketing 
board or agency established under the law 
of any province to regulate the marketing of 
any natural product of such province and to 
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act conjointly with any such provincial board 
or agency. 

Provision is made for the establishment, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council, of marketing schemes, on the petition 
of a representative number of persons engaged 
in the production or marketing of a natural 
product, provided that the principal market 
for the product is outside the province of 
production, or that some part of the product 
may be exported. When no petition has been 
received the Minister may propose a marketing 
scheme for any product where he deems such 
a product to be injuriously affected by the 
lack of a local board. The Governor in Coun- 
cil may restrict the importation into Canada 
of any natural product which enters Canada 
in competition with a regulated product. 


In the House of Commons 
Social on April 11, the Prime Min- 
Services and the 
B.N.A. Act. social services which may 
be rendered to the people 
of a country by its government, with par- 
ticular reference to provision for the unem- 
ployed in Canada. “ When you come to deal 
with the problem of the creation of facilities 
to meet that situation,’ Mr. Bennett said, 
“you are confronted at once with divided 
jurisdiction. The provinces have exclusive 
legislative control over the matters mentioned 
in section 92 of the British North America 
Act. Unless there is agreement by them all. 
you will have a situation such as you have 
to-day with respect to old age pensions.... 
There is not the slightest doubt in the world 
that unless there is a rearrangement of the 
powers of this Parliament and the legislatures 
of the provinces, in the very nature of things 
the problem cannot be dealt with....I hold 
a very strong opinion as to the necessity of 
an early revision of the provisions of the 
British North America Act. I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact, and I trust the committee will 
always keep this in mind, that sometimes there 
ig an inclination on the part of many of us 
to be intolerant because of the views ex- 
pressed by those who do not agree with us 
as to the desirability or necessity of amending 
that statute. I should like to remind the 
committee of what I am sure is in its mind 
always, that the British North America Act 
represents a compromise, and compromises are 
always difficult to change without the consent 
of all those whose interests may be affected. 
Every member of this committee recognizes 
that difficulty. I need not go into it at any 
length, beyond stating that we recognize the 
difficulty and any steps we may take towards 
its solution will be taken in such a way as 
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not to strain the mechanism of our existing 
machinery. When we have accomplished that 
we will be enabled to embark upon those 
improvements in our legislation which the cir- 
cumstances clearly necessitate....We have not 
yet approached the problem of an amendment 
to the British North America Act. That is 
in the offing, and I suppose that in the course 
of human events, and when an indulgent and 
grateful electorate have honoured us with their 
support, we may be able to make such changes 
as may be necessary.” 


A bill is before the Alberta 
Legislature to establish a 
bureau of trade and indus- 
tries, under a director. The 
proposed bureau would have 
power to conduct an inquiry 
at any time into any trade, business or industry 
where the director believes conditions are 
detrimental to the industry or to the public, 
to promote trade conferences and trade asso- 
ciations and establish codes to eliminate un- 
fair competition, and to set fair prices. If 60 
per cent of the persons engaged in any one in- 
dustry agree on a code it will be binding for 
all members of that trade. If the trade can- 
not agree, the director and his advisory board 
are given power to draw up a code. The act 
would prohibit the sale of any commodity 
designated at a price less than the invoice 
cost plus cost of carrying on business, Forma- 
tion of associations of employees of any trade 
or industry without interference by employers 
is provided for, and the director would have 
power to regulate workers’ hours and wages. 
All industries or trades would be licensed, and 
penalties up to $2,000 are provided for in- 
fraction of the act, which applies to both 
wholesale and retail trade. Special provisions 
are made in the Act for the coal mining in- 
dustry, including the establishment of a com- 
mon selling agency, the fixing of limits of 
production, and promotion of rationalization. 


The Hon. Dr. J. M. Robb, 
Acting Minister of Labour 


Regulation 
of trade and 
industry in 
Alberta 


Abuses aimed 


at by of Ontario, speaking in the 
minimum wage Legislature on March 22 on 
legislation the operation of the Mini- 


mum Wage Act in the Prov- 
ince, stated that the Board was established 
with the object of correcting unsatisfactory 
features in the prevailing standards of wages 
paid to female workers. These “ unsatisfactory 
features” had been outlined in 1928 by Dr. 
J. W. McMillan, then chairman of the Board, 


as follows:— 


“First there is the shyster employer. He 
wants to sell his products to the workers in 
other plants, while these other plants can sell 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1934 1933 
March February January March February January 
Trade, external aggregate....... bY | ine Be BS eet ABS 71,956, 457 79,509,522 70,011,671 50,328,093 56,441,595 
Imports, merchandise for : 

CONSUTpPLION- eee ee eee LN ieted, Silas hates BF 33,591, 884 32,391,424 32, 850, 623 23,514,114 24,441,138 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 37,842,403 46,652,017 36,578, 834 26,397,528 31,561,813 
Customs duty collected........ be Ch Sar 5, 831,373 5,770,944 7,020, 482 5,149,538 4,723,482 
Bank debits to individual 

BC COUNUR ca jarivioutie ols cuckoo isisiercen Sal eee na 2, 089,346,484] 2,597,015,425]] 1,887,323,562] 1,830,276,963] 1,968,875, 631 

ank notes in circulation....... tat pe es eee cee 125, 707, 707 121,218,816 130, 135, 230 121, 140, 822 116, 868, 992 
Bank deposits, savings......... Sib eee re 1,354, 764,769] 1,350,903, 682}| 1,389.114,966] 1,397,063,161] 1,382,874, 932 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 869, 125,576 878,748,673 924,913,714 923, 764, 135 945,740,389 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commonistocks) 55.0) 6s saa ee 88-0 86-5 81-6 48-9 49-2 52-9 

Preferred stocks...............66+ 67:3 66-5 64-1 47-3 49-6 49-6 
ee Index of interest rates........... 90-1 96-0 97-2 100-2 100-2 99-2 

2) ‘oer Sate ae 4 Index 
LATS 5 ae eat ote aiden ane 72-0 72-1 70-6 64-4 63-6 63-9 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Me eit Seo = orem Nima Ce! 16-51 16-09 15-95 15-59 15-61 15-89 
a PRILTOR UID DER. eereee a Cort Fats ede. betes. 153 192 214 216 
Business faruresaliabilitiesieche beri ctes po aaheine  mtaatesixo-- 2,009, 188 3,380,672 3,947,202 4,049,929 

(?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 92-7 91-4 88-6 76-9 77-0 78-5 
(?) (*) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).....}.............. 21-2 21-0 24-3 25-5 25-5 
Emimigration 7 00s oe Seer eee eae Pe ae eel | see eens ol las vitae eae 1,126 909 700 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freight.G. cee cars 167, 931 162,553 156, 697 140,373 132,420 123,795 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 14,278,648 Diocoe ols, 11,562,577 11,399,215 9,455, 223 9,723,589 
Operating expenses....... Seo eee es PESOS eh... 10, 630, 042 10,090, 967 9, 753 , 823 10,008, 297 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
PTORS CAarnings Cees ee SE eee ee 8,570,515 8,970,335 8,800, 156 7,096, 887 7,675, 650 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
TOBA Gh. cee Bs i Men ae 7,751,994 8,081,346 7,922,660 7,000,276 7,352, 288 
Steam doh | See in 
ton-miles.. Ns ee eee eee oe. oP PL OSUISSIF29N S719) 389 7S) Aol GoStOoolml sos mooe Toor 
Building permits. Weel te See oe ns i) 3 881,152 692,962 934 , 555 925,894 1,185,961 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 517,500 5,635, 100 6, 702,900 3,191,600 3,149,300 3,362,400 
Mineral Production— 

Pigviron isc. else eae CONST SEAR TOs icdlce <2: 12,199 30,677 None 6, 144 29,209 

Steel ingots and castings...... LORS Cae aor ete 57,999 60, 787 Te 3tZ 12,374 40,766 

Ferro-alloysy.) 2.2 ceece stent CONS eee ee 1,620 1,814 927 1,076 1,247 

OBL OE. hake cad Rea eike eee CONS ere etre 1,016,458 1,270,567 812,393 1,049,516 1,023,243 
Crude petroleum imports....... obs" baal I She ea Oe ee 44,370,000 57, 600, 006 49 340,000 37,560, 000 35,090, 000 
Rubber importsy2.) ode oes HN S\S.4l 2 Wak ot See 4,153, 000 3,854,000 2,496,000 2,632,000 2,663,000 
Cotton miportss. i) nyciate eee | ove | i SCPE 4 ee ee 11,109,000 8,499,000 6,374,000 6,026,000 8,765,000 
Wool, raw imports.............. IDS ee oki «Ms 1,988, 000 2,076, 000 1,617,000 819, 000 919,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Bignsc wes Lass Lo ndid Bee ote ee noe 104, 125, 292 131, 770, 258 67,778,678 37,407,893 49,125,057 
Flour production............... IDE Sa hiece terete ate > 1, 102,043 1,042,505 1,004,787 844,899 59, 107 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 21,360, 155 19,844,708 22,657,397 55,432,178 20,347,000 27,303,000 
Footwear production...........pairs}............-. 1,324,048 1,030, 667 1,539,487 1,200, 276 921,898 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. eh 2d oy eS 2 ee eee 57,595,000 55,600,000 44, 227,000 46,414, 000 45,053, 000 
Sales of insurance............... Ca [Rin al net te Rae 29, 268,000 27,726,000 31,804,000 28,533, 000 29,171,000 
INOWSDTIDG. 2 ose eee eee LOUIS |r. = e055 174,450 188,370 137,080 125,610 140,540 
Automobiles,’ passenger... ce Jee eee eee ee 7,101 4,946 5,927 3,025 2,921 
Index of Physical Volume of 

DUSIMESS 6.256; es doctorate Oe Aes | Pee oer cian 86-4 86-8 68-4 67-0 68-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...c co Seeeeae oe ae se 84-0 84-5 62-5 60-9 62-2 

Mineral productions. .j20uioe Gee Pee ote ss 117-2 120-6 106-5 108-1 91-8 

Manufacturing 57 >55.-2) yas ee ee ees 83-2 80-7 62-7 58-7 62-2 

Construction: ©. fos eee ee 34-1 47-4 17-2 21-7 29-6 

Electric power 1is.a60) eee eee ae 168-9 162-9 134-4 136-1 131-6 
DISTRIBUTIONS £1.25 'c,0;db < cea ee es 93-1 93 -2 84-8 83-8 84-3 
} Trade employment...2. 20.2. co eee ee oe 116-3 113-8 110-5 110-9 111-5 

Carloadings 34....2 22s 0 Eee eee ee 71-4 73-6 61-8 57-9 56-1 

Di ports hic. eer tpsuaicn hs steak ee era 64-0 62-8 50-0 50-8 52-4 

Bxrports: 2: 6) oe... ee eee 63-7 75-4 51-1 49-6 56-6 





Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(*) Figures for end of previous mon 


(8 
uary 25 and January 28, 1933. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


th. 
8 Figures for four weeks ending March 31, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 
Sugar production given in p>riods of ‘four weeks ending March 24, February 24 and January 27, 1934; March, Febe 
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little or none to his workers. He wants other 
industries to support his, as other members of 
the families to which his workers belong carry 
the burden of their homes. He is a parasite 
in the industrial organism, and should be 
compelled to play fair with his neighbours 
and competitors. 

“Second, there is the indifferent employer. 
He is generally without much capital or busi- 
ness experience. His venture is often short- 
lived and ends in disaster. His most desperate 
efforts are directed toward lowering wage cost 
without assessing the relation between wages 
and production. There is a constant succession 
of these employers, for as one goes down 
another leaps in his place. One happy effect 
of minimum wage administration often is to 
improve this man’s management of his busi- 
ness so that he has a better chance to succeed. 

“Third, there are the wages which are in- 
advertently low. Especially in the large estab- 
lishments individuals and groups of workers 
are often overlooked. It is not the purpose 
of the Minimum Wage Board to effect any 
general increase in wages. It is satisfied to 
heal the condition which both the public and 
the trades recognize as unhealthy.” 

It may be noted that the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Act was amended at the recent session 
to set the maximum number of working hours 
to which the minimum wages apply; to pro- 
vide for overtime payment on a pro rata basis; 
to prevent the displacement of female by male 
labour at lower wages; and to extend the 
penalties provided for offences under the Act. 


A Biull has been introduced 


Proposed in the British Columbia 
Economic Legislature by the Hon. 
Council in George S. Pearson, Min- 
British ister of Labour, “to provide 
Columbia. for the investigation of 

matters of economic im- 


portance and for the creation of an Economic 
Council.” The proposed Act would provide 
for the establishment in the Department of 
Labour of an Economic Council, consisting of 
not more than ten members, to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council and 
to hold office during pleasure. The powers, 
duties and functions of the Council would be 
as follows:— 

(a) To provide for industrial research; to 
co-ordinate as far as possible all industrial 
investigation and research; and to collect and 
disseminate data emanating therefrom; 

(b) To acquire and utilize in arts and 
manufactures the knowledge already existent 
in other countries; 

(c) To carry out an economic survey of the 
natural resources of the Province, and to 
furnish advice with regard to the best methods 
of utilizing such resources; 


(d) To furnish advice with regard to the 
best methods for attacking industrial prob- 
lems, for inducing industrial improvements 
and for facilitating and encouraging manu- 
facture in suitable localities; 

(e) To co-ordinate various industries s0 as 
to obtain the best combined results and the 
exchange between user and manufacturer of 
manufacturing improvements and operating 
experience, and to bring together producer, 
manufacturer, and purchaser; 

(f) To publish technical, scientific, and stat- 
istical information, and to encourage technical 
and industrial study by all possible means; 

(g) To inquire and report on and aid in 
the establishment of any industries in British 
Columbia where it appears that such in- 
dustries can profitably be carried on; 

(h) To consider and initiate scientific re- 
searches in connection with or for the pro- 
motion of primary or secondary industries in 
the Province; 

(t) Generally to make investigation of the 
possibilities of economic and industrial de- 
velopment in the Province of British Col- 
umbia with a view to making recommenda- 
tions as to market extension, industrial ex- 
pansion, increase of employment, and for any 
other purpose calculated to promote the 
economic development of the Province. 


By an amendment to the Male Minimum 
Wage Act a Board of Industrial Relations has 
been established in British Columbia to ad- 
minister that act and also to take over the 
administration of the Femal Minimum Wage 
Act and the Hours of Work Act. The new 
Board held their first meeting at Victoria early 
in April, when they reviewed the wage situa- 
tion in the logging industry, with particular 
reference to a dispute in the camps in Van- 
couver Island. The members of the Board 
are: Helen Gregory MacGill, Christopher John 
McDonald, and James Thompson. 


The death occurred on 
Death of April 2 of John T. Foster, 
J. T. Foster of | prominent in the Interna- 
Montreal tional Labour Movement in 


Canada as a former vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
The deceased was in his 60th year, and had a 
distinguished record of service on behalf of 
organized labour. For over 23 years he was 
president of the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council, the largest of its kind in Canada, In 
this capacity his counsel was frequently sought 
by the Quebec Government on matters per- 
taining to labour legislation, and _ several 
vears ago he was appointed a member of the 
Quebec Social Insurance Commission. The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada not 
only benefited by his service in an executive 
capacity as a vice-president for a number of 
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years, but he was also managing editor of the 
Congress Journal, the official publication of 
that organization. He was labour’s represen- 
tative on the National Research Council, 
and on three occasions he was official adviser 
to the Canadian labour delegate at confer- 
ences of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at Geneva. 


The Kyuquot Trollers’ Co- 
operative Association, which 
was recently admitted to the 
Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, after a long 
period interrupted by strikes and price dis- 
putes with private buyers. According to a 
report published in the Canadian Co-operator, 
March, 1934, the membership in the new Asso- 
ciation has increased to 200 fully paid share- 
holders at $25 a share, and well equipped sta- 
tions have been established at Kyuquot, Quat- 
sino, Nootka, Ucluelet and Bamfield, covering 
the fishing grounds of the west coast of Van- 
couver Island from Cape Beale to Cape Scott. 
President E. Larum reports as follows:—“We 
started chiefly as producers, but shortly after 
incorporation, on account of the prices charged 
by the local storekeepers, opened a general 
store on our Kyuquot and Nootka floats. We 
are this winter building a modern store and 
office at Kyuquot. Each of our members owns 
and operates his own boat and gear, with a 
value of from $1,500 to $3,000. The fishermen 
deliver their daily catches to the stations of 
the Association, where they are weighed, iced, 
and held until transferred to the Association’s 
chartered Diesel fish-packers running on 
schedule to the markets at Victoria, Vancouver 
and Seattle, U.S. The fishermen receive at 
each delivery a statement of the weights, and 
on return of the packers each received) his 
payment according to market prices. In the 
three years the Association has operated we 
have averaged a yearly production of 1,000,000 
pounds of spring and cohoe salmon at an aver- 
age yearly value of $150,000, with operating ex- 
penses $40,000 a year, much of which is duty 
on fish marketed in the United States and sell- 
ing commission. The co-operative marketing 
of our fish proved a success right from the 
start, as well for the producers as the buyers. 
The fishermen have learnt to take better care 
of their fish, and have whole-heartedly given 
the management their support in putting a 
quality product on the market. Our fish is 
now known to be of the highest quality, and 
for that reason brings the highest prices. 


The Prince Rupert Fishermen’s Co-operative 


Association also has applied for admission to 
the Co-operative Union of Canada. 


Salmon fisher- 
men co-operate 
in British 
Columbia 
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The agreement made re- 
cently between the On- 
tario and Quebec Govern- 
ments to secure uniform 
labour conditions in the 
lumbering industry in the 
two provinces was noted on page 236 of the 
last issue, where the provisions of the Quebec 
Forest Operations Commission Act were repro- 
duced. A corresponding Act was_ subse- 
quently passed by the Ontario Legislature 
under the title “The Woodmen’s Employment 
Act, 1934.” Its purpose, like that of the Que- 
bec Act, is to provide machinery whereby 
labour difficulties in Jumber camps may be 
avoided. It provides for the appointment of 
an inspector, who will be the administrative 
officer to carry out the Act, and for assistant 
inspectors. The duties of the Ontario in- 
spector are practically identical with those of 
the two Quebec Forest Operations Commis- 
sioners. These duties are stated in section 
4 as follows:— 


Regulation of 
lumber camps 
in Ontario and 


Quebec. 


“Tt shall be the duty of the inspector to 
investigate from time to time as may be 
directed by the Minister or Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Lands and Forests, the 
undertaking or operations of any operator or 
of any person carrying on work under a con- 
tract or sub-contract or other arrangement or 
agreement authorized by or relating back to 
the licence, permit, contract, agreement or 
other instrument granted or made by the 
Crown under which the operator enjoys the 
right to cut and remove Crown timber, and 
such investigation shall be made with refer- 
ence to,—(a) the computation of the wages 
or earnings of employees, the hours and times 
of working, and the method of paying such 
wages or earnings; (b) the sufficient and 
wholesomeness of food supplied to employees 
whether such food is supplied as part of the 
wages or earnings of such employees or is 
paid for in cash by such employees, or is de- 
ducted irom the wages or earnings of such 
employees; (c) the prices charged for meals, 
living accommodation, clothing, boots, supplies, 
tools, tobacco and any other article sold to, 
provided for or offered for sale to employees; 
(d) the amount charged against, or deducted 
from the wages or earnings of employees for 
medical, dental, transportation or other ser- 
vices or facilities of any nature whatsoever; 
(e) the assessments, levies, fines, penalties or 
other deductions charged against the wages or 
earnings of any employee; (f) the rooms, 
tents, cabins, houses, camps, or other places 
of accommodation provided for the living or 
working places of employees and the sanitary 
conditions thereof, or of any _ storehouse, 
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kitchen, dining room or other places used for 
the preparation, storing and serving of food; 
(g) the details of any contract, sub-contract, 
arrangement whether written or otherwise, the 
carrying out of which involves in any manner 
the employment of any person; (h) the condi- 
tions under which employees labour, the 
hazards to which employees are subjected in 
the course of work, and the methods em- 
ployed in carrying out timbering and lumber- 
ing operations; (7) such other matters respect- 
ing woodmen’s employment as may be directed 
by the Minister or Deputy Minister of the 
Department. 


Regulations under the Act may be made 
by Order in Council. 


Recent developments in 
Subsistence the subsistence homestead 
homestead movement in the United 
movement in States are described in the 
U.S.A. Monthly Labour Review 
(Washington) for Febru- 


ary. Up to the middle of January, federal 
loans had been authorized for eleven subsis- 
tence homestead communities which will pro- 
vide for nearly 2,500 families, including over 
10,000 persons. “A long range program,” it 
is stated, “under which groups of industrial 
workers and farmers are to be relieved of 
complete dependence upon either factory 
work or agriculture is being worked out by 
the Subsistence Homesteads Division of the 
United States Department of the Interior 
through a series of demonstration projects. 
One phase of the program is to assist in the 
redistribution of surplus populations, groups 
left stranded by the shutdown or permanent 
closing of the industries in which they earned 
their livelihood, and populations dependent on 
part-time work, A second phase includes the 
transfer of farmers marooned on eroded and 
worn-out lands to good land. To do this it 
is forming new communities of garden homes 
which will afford a source of food supply as 
well as shelter. For the older worker who has 
small chance of industrial re-establishment 
such homesteads offer an opportunity to be- 
come self-sustaining. For the younger worker 
a garden home, acquired during his active 
years in industry, offers the prospect of a 
place of retirement when the period of maxi- 
mum earning power has passed. The shorter 
workday with the resultant increase in leisure 
hours, the increase of technological unem- 
ployment cyclical unemployment, seasonality 
of employment, the move toward decentrali- 
zation of industry, are all factors which it is 
believed make desirable some such movement 
as that toward subsistence gardening.” 


The homestead gardens are designed to pro- 
vide part of the families’ maintenance, while 
part-time employment in local industries to be 
established is expected to supply the remainder 
and to provide the cash required for the re- 
payment of the loan. The loans to individual 
projects range from $50,000 to $1,000,000, and 
in most cases are repayable within a term 
of twenty years. 


At their recent annual con- 


Furniture vention at Toronto the 
manufacturers’ [Furniture Manufacturers’ 
plan for Association of Canada 
industrial adopted a plan for the 
organization. organization of the indus- 


try, similar in some of its 
provisions to the “furniture code” for Ontario 
which was noted in the Lasour Gazerre, 
October, 1933, page 974. The Association pro- 
posed that the Dominion Parliament should 
enact legislation to control all furniture manu- 
facturing in Canada “within limits defined by 
the Government and so designed as to protect 
the interests of employers, manufacturers and 
consumers.” The plan contained the following 
provisions: (1) all furniture producers to be- 
come members of the association for the pur- 
pose of self-government under the suggested 
legislation; (2) minimum scales of wages for 
both male and female employees to be estab- 
lished; (8) No manufacturer shall sell furni- 
ture below cost, the cost to be defined by 
codes, except in special instances which would 
obtain in “clear out” sales of old stock, and 
then only under special methods provided in 
the code; (4) all furniture be graded and that 
it be an offence, subject to penalty, to infringe 
these grades; (5) all retailers to display 
prominently the grade tag; failure to do this 
would be an offence; (6) Any infringement 
of the code by a manufacturer should be con- 
sidered an offence, punishable by fine, and the 
association would be the agent to bring 
offenders before the courts; (7) investigations 
of alleged infringements must be undertaken 
on complaints of employees or manufacturers, 


or might be undertaken by “properly 
appointed officials” at any time. 
In his recent financial 


Public works statement in the New Zea- 
program in land House of Representa- 
New Zealand. tives the Hon. J. G. Coats, 


(Minister of Finance, dealt 
with the suggestion that public works should 
be expanded as a means of stimulating in- 
dustry and relieving unemployment. A large 
and relatively sudden expansion of public 
works, he said, would no doubt act as a 
stimulant; but in view of the great increase 
in the relative weight of all debt charges 
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caused by the fall in prices, it was obvious 
that any such expansion could not be main- 
tained for long, and when the effect of the 
stimulant had worn off the community would 
be in a worse position than at present, apart 
from any improvement resulting from a rise 
in prices. The proposals made in Great 
Britain and elsewhere for putting in hand of 
extensive public works were intended only 
for creditor nations, the basic idea being that 
the expansion thus brought about would help 
to lift prices in markets absorbing primary 
products and thereby automatically aid debtor 
countries such as New Zealand. Under present 
circumstances the Government considered 
that loan expenditure should be restricted 
to necessities and works that would indirectly 
or directly earn sufficient to cover the debt 
charges involved. At the same time it 
recognized that with the much reduced con- 
struction costs the present was an opportune 
time to proceed with capital works. 


In the last annual report of 


Need for the New Brunswick Voca- 
vocational tional Education Board, Mr. 
agricultural R. W. Maxwell, of the Car- 
education. leton County Vocational 


School at Woodstock, makes 
a plea for the provision of vocational edu- 
cation designed to meet the needs of pupils 
around sixteen years of age who intend to 
follow agricultural pursuits. He points out 
that, under the present system of training, 
“invariably, our brightest farm youths, 1m- 
bued with the commendable desire to achieve 
the maximum of education available to them, 
originally, in many cases, with a view of 
equipping themselves properly to conduct their 
farm life and business, and pursuing it to 
the ultimate end, find themselves engaged 
in the professions and in the business life 
of the country. ... Too long have held sway 
the practice and belief that the keenest boys 
should by all means be trained away from 
the farm, Too often the youth selected or 
encouraged to remain on the farm has been 
forced to sacrifice his own educational de- 
velopment to the advancement of the ‘ bright’ 
member of the family. His education meagre, 
he has presumably been deemed fitted for 
farming. For too long have those on the 
farm pointed with pride, and perhaps with 
a certain consolation to the great number of 
leaders in the business and professional life 
of the country who were raised on the farm. 
Is it not to our discredit rather than to our 
credit that we have actually encouraged our 
best developed minds to quit the farm? 
Is it not astonishing to observe that we as 
a people, because of lack of vocational agri- 
cultural educational facilities, are found to be 
actually making a selection of our young 


men for farm life based on a standard that 
cannot but eventually result in a group or 
class set apart, distinctly inferior in the 
general attributes that make for successful 
living?” 


In a recent address on 
Science and Industry, Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley de- 
scribed an experiment 
recently made in England 
by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology in providing vocational 
euidance for boys and girls leaving school. 
The experiment was carried out by the Insti- 
tute in conjunction with the education 
authorities at Birmingham. “Half of a group 
of children were advised in the ordinary way 
at the conferences on choice of employment 
attached to the school; the other half were 
in addition tested by specially trained workers. 
The tests concerned manual dexterity, 
mechanical ability, clerical ability, perform- 
ance tests with concrete problems, and 
ordinary intelligence tests. In addition, 
special temperament charts were constructed 
for each child, to include estimates of such 
qualities as intitiative, perseverance and so on. 
The type of jobs recommended varied from 
clerical posts to routine factory work, from 
page-boy to skilled apprentice. The results, 
as checked by a follow-up investigation, were 
pretty conclusive. The children who had 
been specially tested and had followed the 
tester’s advice proved to have been much the 
most satisfactorily placed, as judged by the 
length of time the first job was held, by the 
proportion who continued in the same job 
throughout the period, by the opinion of 
the employers, and by the opinion of the 
children themselves. The tested children who 
took jobs against the tester’s advice were the 
least satisfactorily placed, with the untested 
children intermediate. It is interesting to 
find that unsatisfactory results arise not only 
from round pegs in square holes—such as 
workers in clerical posts whose real gift is 
manual dexterity; not only from small pegs 
in big holes—children taking on jobs beyond 
their real powers; but also from big pegs 
in small holes—workers who get discontented 
because their job doesn’t give scope for their 
abilites or their initiative.” 


An experiment 
in vocational 
guidance in 
Great Britain. 


Mr. Robert H. Hamlin, 
Manitoba president of the Employ- 
employers and ers’ Association of Mani- 
unemployment toba, submitted to the 
insurance. Right Hon. Sir Arthur Steel- 


Maitland, former Minister 
of Labour of Great Britain, on the occasion 
of his recent visit to Canada, a memorandum 
prepared last year by the Association on the 
subject of unemployment insurance asking his 
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opinion of the views it expressed. The 
memorandum opposed unemployment insur- 
ance on the grounds that it (1) would not 
solve the unemployment problem; (2) would 
increase unemployment; (3) would under- 
mine the moral fibre of the workers; (4) 
would place a staggering financial burden 
upon industry, which would in turn cause 
unemployment; (5) would cause a financial 
drain on the public treasury. 

Mr. Hamlin reported that “Sir Arthur sug- 
gested that a careful and fair-minded investi- 
gation should be made of the insurance 
system as it exists in Great Britain to-day 
before we definitely decided to oppose the 
introduction of unemployment insurance on 
the above-mentioned grounds. One would 
judge that he was of the opinion that our 
criticism based on what happened in Great 
Britain would have been justified in 1930 and 
1931, but, under the Act as it now stands and 
is administered in Great Britain at the present 
time, we. would not be justified in op- 
posing it, and that the many abuses of the 
system two or three years ago have since 
been overcome. He distinguishes the dole 
from unemployment insurance and says that 
it has now been brought under control, with 
the result that the relief given in Great 
Britain is probably given more economically 
than under the various extemporized forms of 
relief in other countries.* 

In a paper read before the Association at 
its annual meeting at Winnipeg in February, 
Mr. C. C. Ferguson, general manager of the 
Great West Life Assurance Company, sub- 
mitted a “broad plan” for unemployment in- 
surance containing the following features:— 
(a) Contributions in the form of a wage tax 
of a small uniform percentage payable by all 
earners of income; (b) The proceeds of the 
tax to be kept in a special fund to be used 
for no purpose other than to pay insurance 
benefits; (c) Any citizen who cannot find 
employment, or whose employment does not 
provide him and his family with enough to 
live upon, to be entitled to benefits; (d) There 
would be quite severe regulations as to the 
amount of benefits payable, waiting periods, 
continuity of benefits, etc. 


\{ The origin and accomplish- 

Aims and ments of the International 
accomplishments Labour Organization were 
of the ILL.O. described in an article in a 
recent issue of Saturday 

Night (Toronto) by Mr. Paul Rives, formerly 
of the secretariat of the Organization, and 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
“The principles behind the International La- 


*The amending British Act was outlined in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, December. 1933, page 1170. 


bour Organization,” he points out, “ were laid 
down by the preamble in the Versailles Treaty 
which reads as follows:— 
“Whereas the League of Nations has for 
its object the establishment of universal 
peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice; and 
whereas conditions of labour exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privations to 
such large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperilled and an improve- 
ment of those conditions is urgently 
required; as, for example, by the regulation 
of the hours of work, including the estab- 
lishment of a maximum working day and 
week, the regulation of the labour supply, 
the provision of an adequate living wage, 
the protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of his 
employment, the protection of children, 
young persons and women, provision for old 
age and injury, protection of the interests 
of the workers when employed in countries 
other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the or- 
ganization of vocational and technical edu- 
cation and other measures; whereas also the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labour is an obstacle in the way 
of other nations which desire to improve 
the conditions in their own countries...” 
“Herein,” Mr. Rives continues, “is the whole 
of the I.L.0. program, which the staff of the 
office attempts to put into effect by technical 
and diplomatic means. There are 500 ratifi- 
cations to the 40 international conventions 
which have been drafted in Geneva in the 
course of a dozen years. These cover such 
matters as the work of women, children, 
sailors and dockers; the eight-hour day; con- 
trol of native labour in the colonies. These 
questions were studied somewhat at random 
according to the preparedness of international 
public opinion. As in so many other ques- 
tions, actuality plays its important part. t 

“The I.L.0. has brought back human labour 
to its dignity of place and its former economic 
importance at a time when at any cost con- 
sumption must be adjusted to production. 
The Labour Office has laid the foundation 
of a new social order in which the worker 
becomes a man in every sense of the word.” 


A bill has been introduced 


Proposed in the United States Senate 
strengthening by Senator Robert F. Wag- 
of National ner, which would constitute 
Labour Board the National Labour Board, 
in U.S.A. established last August, as 

an independent body, with 
powers to investigate all labour disputes. 
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The original functions of the Board were 
described in the Lanour Gazettr, September, 
1934, page 874. The first step in the develop- 
ment of the Board after its formation under 
the chairmanship of Senator Wagner was to in- 
clude in its functions the handling of problems 
arising under the collective bargaining sections 
of the National Recovery Act. An article in 
Business Week, March 10, 1934, states that 
the Board has settled a number of strikes and 
incipient strikes, and its present record is 
2,012 cases, involving 1,061,000 employees 
handled and 88 per cent settled. It has grown 
by various executive orders, the last one pro- 
viding that when any employer has failed to 
comply with the board’s decisions the matter 
may be turned over forthwith to the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Attorney-General or 
to the Compliance Board of NRA for action. 

The Wagner Bill, as introduced, is designed 
to remove all obstacles to labour organiza- 
tion, to give labour equal power with indus- 
try in bargaining over labour problems; it 
provides that employees, in their discussions 
with employers, shall have the right to hire 
independent experts (meaning union agents), 
that the word “employee” shall include those 
who have left due to strikes or lockouts re- 
sulting from the question at issue, but not 
the men who have succeeded them, and lists 
as “unfair labour practice” interference by, em- 
ployers with labour organizations, refusal to 
deal with representatives of employees, and 
aiding in forming or financing company unions. 
The National Labour Board is given official 
status in Title II of the bill, with 7 members, 
3 from the general public paid $10,000 a year, 
2 from industry and 2 from labour paid on a 
$25 per diem basis. The board may prevent 
any infringement of the bill’s provisions, act 
on information from any source, and carry 
cases to the federal courts, where the facts 
established by evidence brought out by the 
Board investigations shall be undisputed. 
Prior to taking the matters to court, however, 
the Board may issue injunction orders, re- 
quire damages, reinstatement of employees, 
etc., and books may be called for in the course 
of the investigations made. A third title of 
the bill sets up a United States Conciliation 
Bureau in the Department of Labour to 
handle mediation problems when invited to 
do so. 

Senator Wagner states that his bill is the 
result of what he regards as the unjustified 
growth of company unions in American in- 
dustry. These, he says, increased 189 per 
cent in 1933, having 1,164,000 members as 
against 432,000 in 1932. He adds that 69 per 
cent of the “employer-dominated unions” 
have been inaugurated since the passage of 
The National Recovery Act. 
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In April, 1932, basic alterations were 
effected in the New Zealand system of indus- 
trial arbitration and conciliation. The com- 
pulsory basis of the law was changed into one 
of an optional nature. Previous to the 
amending law of 1932, the Court of Arbitration 
had jurisdiction to make binding awards in 
case of industrial disputes not settled by agree- 
ment. Under the amending law of 1932, the 
jurisdiction of the Court can only be ex- 
ercised with the consent of both parties to 
the disputes, except in disputes relating to 
female workers. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Ontario and Quebec recently considered the 
question whether shippers are liable for the 
Workmen’s Compensation assessments payable 
by the trucking concerns employed by them, 
and held that the law when strictly inter- 
preted, gives them power to hold shippers so 
liable. Hitherto this ruling has not been en- 
forced, but it is recommended that shippers 
would be well advised to secure from any 
trucking concern employed by them a certi- 
ficate showing. that such a concern has paid 
its compensation assessments. 





The Mexican Government’s economic policy 
for 1934, as announced recently by the Presi- 
dent, aims at the regulation of production in 
accordance with demand, higher and more 
uniform wages for skilled workers, more active 
commerce, standardized prices and increased 
consumption. New industrial undertakings 
are to be limited by a system of state authori- 
zation. The federal government is to co- 
operate with local governments in a general 
road building program, and will complete 
various works of public utility. 





The Australian Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, on November 
27, 1933, awarded extra rates of pay for water- 
side workers engaged in the loading of wheat. 
Judge Beeby said he had no hesitation in 
concluding that the nature of the work in- 
volved in bulk handling called for a sub- 
stantial extra rate. Trimming bulk wheat in 
ships’ holds, he said, if not definitely in- 
jurious to health, was accompanied by extreme 
discomfort. The prevalence of dust made the 
use of respirators necessary. The wearing of 
respirators in holds which at certain stages of 
loading were without ventilation was irksome 
and exhausting. The medical reports avail- 
able were sufficient to support the claim that 
wheat trimming in holds was accompanied 
by unusual discomforts if not risks. The ex- 
tent of the risks should, in his opinion, be 
further investigated by a committee of ex- 
perts or by the Commonwealth Health Bureau. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


BOARD of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act was _ estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour on March 20 
to deal with a dispute between various firms, 
members of the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and certain of their em- 
ployees being members of the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, The 
application in this matter was received from 
the employers. The dispute arose in connec- 
tion with negotiations looking to a new work- 
ing agreement, the points at issue involving 
wages and working conditions, Approximately 
940 employees were stated to be directly af- 
fected by the dispute. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows: The Honourable Mr. 
Justice Harold B. Robertson, of Victoria, B.C., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members, Messrs, J. E. Hall and 
Charles McGregor Stewart, both of Vancou- 
ver, nominated by the employers and men, 
respectively, 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
recelved in the Department of Labour on 
March 30 from employees of the Toronto 
Transportation Commissioners, being members 
of the Toronto Railway Employees’ Union, A 
decrease in wage rates proposed by the em- 
ployers was stated to be the cause of the dis- 
pute, approximately 2,000 employees being 
directly affected and 1,000 indirectly affected. 
The agreement under which the men had been 
working expired on March 81, on which date 
an assurance was given the union by the To- 
ronto Transportation Commission that the 
same wage rates and conditions would be con- 
tinued until the difficulties had been settled 
by a Conciliation Board or some other regu- 
larly constituted authority, or by negotiations. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
not been yet established at the time of going 
to press, it being understood that direct nego- 
tiations were still in progress, 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
DECEMBER 1, 1933, TO MARCH 31, 1934 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on for the most part under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
which empowers the Minister to inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to 
take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming directly 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, namely, mines and public utilities, pre- 
liminary inquiries and mediation by officers 
of the Department result in the settlement 
of the matters in dispute without the neces- 
sity of the establishment of Boards of ICon- 
ciliation and Investigation, 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation officer 
are at Ottawa. 


These ofticers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds, 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period from December 1, 1933, to 
March 31, 1934 (An article covering the period 
from April 1, 1933, to November 30, 1933, ap- 
peared in the Lazsour Gazerrz, December, 
1933, page 1157). 

Milk Drivers, Vancouver, B.C—At the end 
of September, 1933, employees of the Associ- 
ated Dairies, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., mem- 
bers of Local Union No, 189, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers, submitted to the employing 
company an amended agreement providing for 
certain advantages not covered in the existing 
agreement which would expire on November 1, 
1933. Negotiations were carried on over a 
lengthy period, and toward the end of De- 
cember it was agreed that the former agree- 
ment would be renewed for a period of twelve 
months from November 1. An officer of the 
Federal Department of Labour, in the capacity 
of mediator, assisted in this settlement, 
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Lumber Workers, Kapuskasing, Ont—Dur- 
ing the latter part of December, 1933, infor- 
mation reached the Department of Labour 
that there was likelihood of the wood cutters 
employed by the Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Company, Kapuskasing, Ont., going on 
strike. An officer of the Department pro- 
ceeded to Kapuskasing, visited certain of the 
camps and conferred with officers of the camp 
committee and company officials. It was found 
that the wood cutters were quite prepared to 
abide by the agreement entered into in No- 
vember last. The company, however, volun- 
tarily made certain concessions of considerable 
value to the cutters receiving low earnings. 


Commercial Telegraphers, etc., Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific Systems—Direct 
negotiations between the interested parties 
having failed to solve a dispute relating to a 
further 5 per cent reduction in wages proposed 
by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs, applications for the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation were received in the Department 
from both Companies on December 30, 1933. 
In the case of the Canadian Pacific Telegraph 
Company the application covered telegraph- 
ers and clerks: two applications were received 
from the Canadian National Telegraphs, one 
covering climbers, groundmen and cooks, and 
the other covering telegraphers, clerks and in- 
stallers, all bemg members of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of North America. It 
was stated that 2,325 employees were directly 
affected. Subsequently a referendum vote was 
taken by the employees which resulted in their 
refusal to accept the further reduction pro- 
posed by the employing Companies. At the 
invitation of the Department of Labour a 
joint conference of the interested parties was 
held in the office of the Department on Febru- 
ary 2, at which were present officials of the 
two Telegraph Companies, representatives of 
the employees, and officers of the Department 
of Labour. A basis of settlement was reached 
which provided for a further 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in the wages of the higher paid employ- 
ees, but important modifications were made in 
the case of the lower paid men, and certain 
other concessions were granted. This arrange- 
ment has now been covered by signed agree- 
ments and the Board applications have been 
withdrawn. 


Waterfront Workers, Vancouver, B.C —¥or 
the past several months negotiations have 
been taking place between committees repre- 
senting the Vancouver and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association and the Shipping Feder- 
ation of British Columbia respecting wages and 
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working conditions. An officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour who had been in touch with 
the interested parties during this period ad- 
vised them that, should direct negotiations 
fail to solve the dispute, application should be 
made for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. A Board has now 
been established on the application of the 
Shipping Federation which reached the De- 
partment on March 14, 19384. 


Coal Miners, Coal Valley, Alta—The em- 
plovees of the Coal Valley Mining Company, 
Limited, members of Local Union No. 46 of 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, and the Steam Shovel Auxiliary Local, 
went on strike on the morning of February 
16, 1934, due to a disagreement with the man- 
agement respecting wages and working condi- 
tions. In advising the Department of Labour 
of the situation the union representative re- 
quested the assistance of the Department of 
Labour. The Department replied by tele- 
graph urging that the men should return to 
work at once, thereby affording a proper 
opportunity for conciliation, This request was 
immediately complied with and a telegraphic 
request was received for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. A 
conciliation officer was instructed to deal with 
this dispute and as a result a prompt settle- 
ment was reached, covered by a signed agree- 
ment, thus avoiding the necessity of Board 
procedure, 


Coal Miners, Sterco, Alta—The Department 
of Labour was informed on February 19, 1934, 
that a dispute respecting wages and working 


. conditions existed between the management of 


the Sterling Collieries, Sterco, Alta., and its 
employees, members of Local Union No. 46, 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
and Steam Shovel Auxiliary Local. A concili- 
ation officer proceeded to Sterco and a prompt 
settlement was reached and embodied im a 
signed agreement. 


Coal Miners, Nacmine, Alta—Early in 
March a conciliation officer of the Department 
of Labour visited Nacmine, Alta., and discussed 
with officials of the Thomas Coal Company, 
Limited, and officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America, certain matters in dis- 
pute, particulariy the preference of employ- 
ment clause as it related to long wall work. 
lt was finally decided that this matter should 
be settled by arbitration and the representa- 
tives of the interested parties agreed upon) 
Mr. L. Stevens, mining engineer of Edmonton, 
as arbitrator. 
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PROVINCIAL INVESTIGATION INTO WAGE DISPUTE AFFECTING 
COAL MINERS AT STELLARTON, N.S. 


HE Government of the Province of Nova 
Scotia has issued ‘the report of Mr. 
Thomas Graham, mining engineer of British 
Columbia, appointed by the Honourable 
Michael Dwyer, Minister of Mines for Nova 
Scotia, on December 29, 1933, to make an in- 
vestigation into a wage dispute between the 
receiver-liquidators of the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Stellarton, N.S. and their employees 
represented by the United Mine Workers of 
America, The report was considered by mem- 
bers of the government, the receiver-liquida- 
tors and representatives of the coal miners on 
February 13. The investigator reported that 
wage reductions were necessary for the con- 
tinuation of operations, and as the miners re- 
fused to accept the wage reductions, averaging 
twenty per cent, which the management put 
into effect on February 28, the miners ceased 
work (Lasour GazertTs, March, 1934, page 225). 
The Acadia Coal Company, like other coal 
mining companies, subsidiaries of the Do- 
minion Steel and Coal Corporation, was oper- 
ated under the terms of an agreement with 
the United Mine Workers of America, District 
26 (The clauses of the agreements’ datal wage 
scales for the period March 15, 1932, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1933, continued for another year, were 
given in the Lasour GazeTTe for August, 1932, 
pages 913-921). In the meantime, two of the 
coal mining subsidiaries, the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company, Sydney Mines, and the 
Acadia Coal Company, Stellarton, went into 
the hands of receiver-liquidators. 
1933, the latter proposed wage reductions at 
Sydney Mines averaging twenty-five per cent, 
and the mines were closed pending negotia- 
tions for a settlement, which was reached June 
20 as a result of conciliation by the provincial 
government, the reductions agreed upon being 
between ten per cent and twenty-five per cent 
for various classes (Lanour Gazette, February, 
1934, page 130, footnote). In the autumn the 
recelver-liquidators made a similar proposal 
for the Acadia Coal Company’s mines at Stel- 
larton and operations were suspended from 
November 1 to December 26. Work was then 
resumed under an arrangement that the pro- 
vincia! government would provide for financing 
the mining operations on the previous wage 
scale until an investigation had been made 
into the operation of the mines, including 
management and sales. In his examination of 
the mines and study of methods of operation, 
Mr, Graham was accompanied by officials of 
the company and representative of the miners. 
The investigator reported that a loss of 
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$200,000 had been experienced in the first ten 
months of 1933 and that the reduced wage 
scale proposed was graded to give favourable 
consideration to the low wage earner but aver- 
aged 17-8 per cent, The report deals in detail 
with the coal deposits mined by the company, 
outlining the difficulties of operations through 
gaseous conditions, the nature of the seams, 
and losses through fires and explosions, The 
methods of operation and the plans of the 
management for development were strongly 
commended but some of these required con- 
siderable expenditure for which capital was 
not available, 

“The United Mine Workers presented a 
brief pointing out certain changes in plant 
equipment and mining methods which they 
deemed would do much to reduce the cost of 
production. Some of these were based more 
on general inference than on fact, others were 
well taken, but mostly were such as called for 
expenditure of money in new equipment and 
plant, or in extensive changes in the system 
now in use, and hence were not improvements 
capable of being made with the plant on hand, 
as per my initial reference. Generally the men 
observed at work in and around the mines 
impressed me as being capable and efficient in 
their calling.” 

The sale of the coal through the central 
sales organization of the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation was approved, as having re- 
duced the cost of sales for the constituent 
units, it being found also that there was no 
just basis for statements that the Dominion 
Coal Company were manipulating the sales to 
their own advantage and to the detriment of 
the smaller units, as this company had suf- 
fered a greater diminution than any of the 
other units during the period of declining 
markets; that no member of the merger had 
fared any better than the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, and that its sales had never fallen below 
its basic proportion except during the latter 
part of 1929 and early in 1930, following an 
explosion in one of its mines. Regarding pos- 
sibilities for the future, having regard to the 
markets for coal, it was found that while the 
Acadia mines had a capacity for 500,000 tons 
per annum there was no prospect for sales of 
much over 200,000 tons and that on operations 
on this basis, at the reduced wage scale pro- 
posed, there would be a loss of 36-5 cents per 
ton, with no provision for depreciation, deple- 
tion or interest on capital. A proposal to close 
down two of the mines, operating the third, 
which could supply all the coal for which sales 
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were to be anticipated, would result in a sur- 
plus of only 19-7 cents per ton. 

No settlement of the dispute having been 
reached as a result of conferences between 
members of the provincial government, the 
representatives of the miners, and the receiver- 
liquidators, the government was requested by 
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the miners to finance further the operations at 
the previous wage scale, but indicated its in- 
ability to do so, The receiver-liquidators ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
for authority to abandon two of the three 
mines but it was reported in the press at the 
end of March that this had been refused. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1934 


| Bore following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for March, 1934, as compared with the previ- 
ous month and the same month a year ago:— 





Number of | Time loss 
Date ee employees | in working 
ce involved days 
*Mar., 1934.. 32 7,275 91,332 
*Feb., 1934. . 23 5,481 30, 808 
Mar., 1933.. 12 2,030 15, 692 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported | are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 

utes.’ 

. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
March, as well as the numbers of workers in- 
volved and the time loss, showed an increase 
over the figures for February. Half of the 
increase in the number of workers involved 
was due to the extension of the strike of lum- 
ber workers on Vancouver Island to more of 
the camps. A number of strikes involving 
relatively small numbers of workers accounted 
for the balance of the increase in the number 
of employees involved. A strike of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, beginning on the last 
day of February, with the lumber workers’ 
strike in Vancouver Island accounted for 
most of the time loss for the month. As com- 
pared with March, 1933, there were consider- 
able increases in all the figures, although at 
that time three strikes of clothing and textile 


workers involved about 1,800 employees and 
caused 8,600 days’ time loss. 

Ten disputes, involving 2,977 workers, were 
carried over from February, but two of these, 
involving bakery employees in Winnip¢s, 
Man., commencing February 15, 1934, and 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., commencing 
February 27, 1934, were not reported in time 
for inclusion in the March issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE. Twenty-two disputes commenced 
during March. Of these thirty-two disputes, 
eighteen terminated during the month, eleven 
in favour of the workers involved, four in 
favour of the employers concerned, com- 
promise settlements being reached in two 
cases, while the result of one dispute is re- 
corded as indefinite. At the end of March, 
therefore, there were fourteen disputes in pro- 
gress recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
loggers, Vancouver Island, B.C.; coal miners, 
Stellarton, N.S.; two disputes of shoe factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; furniture factory 
workers, Kitchener, Ont.; moulders, Peter- 
borough, Ont.; abattoir and meat packing 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.; two disputes of shoe 
factory workers at Kitchener, Ont.; women’s 
clothing factory workers (cloakmakers), To- 
ronto, Ont.; compositors, London, Ont.; 
plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask.; automobile wash- 
ers, Toronto, Ont.; and restaurant employees, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation had been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; and lithographers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 15, 1982, one employer. The dispute in- 
volving compositors employed by one firm in 
Winnipeg, Man., commenced March 13, 1933, 
and carried in the above list for some months, 
was called off by the union on February 12, 
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1934, and has consequently been removed from 
che list. 

A one-day strike of ninety employees in a 
boot and shoe factory in Toronto on February 
27, the workers securing higher piece rates, 
was reported too late for inclusion in the 
March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Information has been received as to strikes 
in two dress manufacturing establishments in 
Toronto, apparently occurring in February, re- 
sulting .:om alleged violation by the employ- 
ers of the terms of settlement of the strike of 
members of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers terminated January 22. Full 
particulars have not been received but it is 
reported that twenty-nine employees were in- 
volved in one case and seven in the other and 
that at the end of March settlements had not 
been reached. A similar strike involving ten 
workers in a knitting mill in Toronto toward 
the end of March has also been reported but 
particulars have not yet been received. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Loacers, Etc., Vancouver Istanp, B.C —The 
dispute involving lumber workers in various 
camps, beginning in one on the Campbell 
River on January 27 affecting 400 employees, 
involved 1,200 to 1,300 employees by the end 
of February and continued to spread during 
March, involving about one thousand addi- 
tional men. In some camps the workers struck 
in sympathy with others, not having any 
grievance themselves. A number of the camps 
were reported to be in operation to some ex- 
tent but picketed by the strikers, and sawmills 
were working on logs imported. The Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia con- 
tinued to attempt to arrange for negotiations 
for a settlement. . 


Coau Miners, SteLLarton, NS.—The dispute 
involving employees of one company from 
February 28, resulting from a wage reduction 
of about twenty per cent, remained untermin- 
ated at the end of the month, The report of 
the investigator, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, to inquire into the dis- 
pute, is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
As the mines had been operated only two or 
three days per week for some time, the time 
loss in working days is estimated on that basis. 
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Bakery EMpioyers, WINNIPEG, Man.—This 
dispute, commencing February 2, was reported 
too late for inclusion in the March issue of 
the Lasour Gazerte. It is reported that the 
new proprietor of the establishment refused 
to employ the employees of the previous own- 
er and attempted to lower wages and increase 
hours. A settlement was reached and work 
was resumed on March 16, on the terms of the 
agreement prior to the dispute (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, October, 1933) also securing recognition 
of the shop committee and the re-instatement 
of the former employees. 


Boy’s Croruine Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont.—This strike, declared by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America on No- 
vember 3, 1933, to secure union wages and 
working conditions, was terminated on March 
6, by an agreement between the employer and 
the National Clothing Workers of Canada, 
affiliated with the All Canadian Congress of 
Labour, summarized elsewhere in this issue. 
A number of the employees had not ceased 
work and the strikers were replaced from time 
to time. These employees were organized in 
the other union and reached an agreement with 
the employer. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, however, continued to 
picket the premises. 


Knitting Factory Workers WINNIPEG, 
Man.—Commencing on January 23, to secure 
the reinstatement of two workers discharged 
for cause, this dispute was terminated on 
March 22 following a conference at which it 
was arranged that the strikers would be re- 
employed as required. Prior to the resump- 
tion of work one arrest was made in connec- 
tion with picketing the establishment, the 
offender, charged with disorderly conduct, 
being remanded for trial. 


SuiIncLE Weavers, Port Moopy, B.C —Some 
of the strikers having resumed work and nearly 
all of the others having secured employment 
elsewhere by the end of March, this dispute is 
recorded as terminated. 


Furnirure Factory Workers, KrrcHener, 
Ont—This dispute, involving employees in 
two factories under the same management, 
commencing February 16 following an alleged 
violation of the agreement, was unterminated 
at the end of March but early in April a set- 
tlement was reported, concessions being made 
by the employer. 


Movu.pers, PerersoroucH, OntT.—Information 
as to the commencement of this dispute on 
February 27, 1934, was received too late for 
inclusion in the March issue of the Lasour 
GazETtE. Reductions in piece rates of wages 
were accepted by the employees but they 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1934* 





Number} Time 

Industry of loss in 
occupation and locality employees} working Remarks 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to March, 1934 
LogeGine— 


Ce re ee Ea as oo ce a ES 2,300 59,000 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; unterminated. 
MINING, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.... 1,300 15,000 |Commenced Feb. 28, 1934; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 
105 |Alleged lockout; commenced Feb. 15, 1934; of 
employees of previous proprietor; terminated 
Mar. 17, 1934; in favour of workers. 


os) 
% 
~I 


Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto 
CONG. hack F8) 2 nce A ee 10 260 {Commenced Feb. 27, 1934; for increase in wages 
and improved working conditions; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Boys’ clothing factory workers ty 
‘Toronto, Ont... .... oo eee. ee 134 800 {Commenced Nov. 3, 1933; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated Mar. 6, 1934; 
in favour of employer. 
Knitting factory workers, 


Winnipeg, Man.............. Be 513 |Commenced Jan. 23, 1934; against discharge of 
workers; terminated Mar. 22, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 


Other Wood Products— 
Shingle weavers, etc., Port 
Moedy <b: Gincish 2a 20 200 |Commenced Jan. 2, 1934; against lower wages; 
lapsed by Mar. 31, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Furniture factory workers, 
Kitéhéne?;Onte. )). 2) ne: 160 3,000 |Commenced Feb. 16, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Moulders, Peterborough, Ont. . 11 286 |Commenced Feb. 27, 1934; against increase in 
amount of work required; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Broom and_ brush factory 


workers, Vancouver, B.C.... 8 168 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Mar. 24, 1934; com- 
promise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1934 


Logeinc— 
Loggers, Crescent Inlet, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, B.C......... 23 115 |Commenced Mar. 19, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated Mar. 23, 1934; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Animal Foods— 
Abattoir and meat packing 

workers, Calgary, Alta...... 40 360 |Commenced Mar. 3, 1934; against discharge of 
workers and for increased wages and improved 
conditions; terminated Mar. 13, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 

Abattoir and meat packing 

workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 40 880 |Commenced Mar. 7, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions, and recogni- 
tion of union and shop committees; unterminated. 

Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 

Ontie.?, 228 oy. eee 70 560 {Commenced Mar. 2, 1934; for increase in wages and 
recognition of union; terminated Mar. 10, 1934; 
in favour of workers. 

Shoe factory workers, Toron- 

00, nT re ere ee 20 440 |Commenced Mar. 6, 1934; for recognition of union 

and increase in wages; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1934* 





Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality employees| working Remarks 
involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1934—Concluded 
Shoe factory workers, Kitch- 


od egal Ss ap Pe heetgh  e UR S 29 145 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1934; against discharge of 
workers, for increased wages and recognition of 
Shoe factory workers, Kitch- union and shop committees; unterminated. 
ELUTE et i ee," 32 64 |Commenced Mar. 30, 1934; for employment of 
Textiles, Clothing, cte.— union members only; unterminated. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (Dress Cutters), 


Montreal, P.Q.....:.. 150 600 |Commenced Mar. 6, 1934; for increase in wages and 
reduction in hours; terminated Mar. 10, 1934; in 
Cap factory workers, Montreal, favour of workers. 
Nas 130 130 |Commenced Mar. 15, 1934; for increase in wages and 
improved working conditions; terminated Mar. 
Millinery workers, Montreal, 15, 1934; in favour of workers. 
] BAC 8 I aan, a ii. 1, 500 3,000 {Commenced Mar. 17, 1934; for increase in wages, 


improved working conditions and recognition 
of union; terminated Mar. 19, 1934; in favour of 


workers. 
Millinery workers, Toronto, 400 800 |Commenced Mar. 23, 1934; for increase in wages, 
OE eR ike 3, So, reduction in hours and union shop; terminated 
Women’s clothing factory Mar. 24, 1934; in favour of workers. 
workers (Cloakmakers), 
Dorouw OMt eins. os ee 120. 500 |Commenced Mar. 22, 1934; for union wages and 


working conditions: unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 84 2,000 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union 
agreement; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 


Furniture factory workers, 

Mommite;, Omelet ft. . Loe 5. ue 10 10 |Commenced Mar. 17, 1934; for recognition of union, 
increase in wages and reduction in hours; termin- 
ated Mar. 17, 1934; in favour of workers. 

Metal Products— 
Foundry workers (automobile 

parts,) Windsor, Ont......... 250 625 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1934; for recognition of union, 
increase in wages and reduction in hours; termin- 
ated Mar. 28, 1934; compromise. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, Etc.— 
Glass factory workers (blow- 

ers), Wallaceburg, Ont....... 75 35 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1934; re wages; terminated 

Mar. 26, 1934; indefinite. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask... . 6 156 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 

Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 175 600 |Commenced Mar. 5, 1934; for increase in wages, 
reduction in hours and union agreement; termin- 
ated Mar. 8, 1934; in favour of workers. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Longshoremen, Digby, N.S.... 45 23 |Commenced Mar. 15, 1934; for increase in wages; 

terminated Mar. 15, 1934; in favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 


Custom and Repair— 
Cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 
Onik> geet aire oes dhe ate 30 60 |Commenced Mar. 16, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; termin- 
ated Mar. 17, 1934; in favour of workers. 


Ovterrt con foe Loge 39 117 |Commenced Mar. 29, 1934; for increase in wages; 
unterminated. 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, Tor- 


ONO, SiN Gre ee. ec ee 30 780 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for increase in wages, 
reduction in hours and recognition of union; un- 
terminated. 


Meee ee te Oe ee BE a ee ES RES 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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stated it was impossible to increase the out- 
put per day as demanded by the employer, 
and eleven moulders were dismissed. At the 
end of the month the dispute was reported to 
be unterminated. 


Broom AND BrusH Factory Worxers, VAN- 
couver, B.C—Commencing February 27, and 
involving eight men who demanded an increase 
in wages from $9 per week to $13 and reduced 
hours, this dispute was terminated on March 
24 when wages increases of about ten per 
cent were granted. 


Loacrrs, Crescent INLET, QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
Istanps, B.C.—Loggers, numbering 80, em- 
ployed by one firm were involved in this dis- 
pute from March 19 to March 23, when twenty- 
three members of the Lumber Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union ceased work demanding a ten 
per cent increase in wage rates, and left the 
camp. Work was resumed in five days when 
their demand was conceded. The agreement is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


ABATTOIR AND Meat Packtna Workers, Cat- 
cary, AttaA—A dispute involving a number 
of employees in one establishment resulted in 
a cessation of work on March 8, several being 
dismissed for union activities and demanding 
increases in wages. The Food Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union reported that forty employees 
were involved. The employer stated that on 
March 5 a committee, not representative of 
the employees, demanded increases which 
were refused and operation of the plant was 
continued, those dismissed being replaced. The 
plant was picketed until March 9. On March 
13 the strike was declared off by the union. 
On March 22 the company announced a ten 
per cent increase in wages effective from March 
19, similar increases being made by a number 
of other packing plants throughout Canada. 


ApaTtorr & Meat Packina Workers, WIN- 
nipec, Man.—Some forty of the one hundred 
workers employed in one meat packing plant 
in Winnipeg, Man., ceased work on March 7. 
The strikers, members of the Food Workers’ 
Industrial Union, demanded increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions, recogni- 
tion of union and the establishment of shop 
committees, but at the end of the month it 
was reported no settlement had been reached. 
Several arrests were made on charges of 
assault in connection with picketing, a num- 
ber being convicted and fined or imprisoned. 

SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on March 2 and demanded twenty-five per 
cent increases in wages, with recognition of 
the Shoe and Leather Workers’ Industrial 
Union. It is reported that work was resumed 
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on March 10, the strikers’ demands being 
conceded. 

On March 6, employees in another shoe 
factory ceased work making similar demands, 
but at the end of the month this dispute had 
not been reported terminated. 


SHoe Factory Workers, KitcHENER, ONT.— 
One shoe manufacturing establishment in Kit- 
chener, Ont., became involved in this dispute 
on March 26, when twenty-nine of their em- 
ployees ceased work demanding increases in 
wages of from thirty per cent to fifty per 
cent with a twenty-five per cent increase in 
overtime rates, establishment of shop commit- 
tees, recognition of the Shoe Workers’ Indus- 
trial Union and the reinstatement of five 
workers discharged for refusal to work over- 
time without increase in wages. At the end of 
the month no termination had been reported. 

In another factory in Kitchener a number 
of the employees ceased work on March 30 
demanding a closed union shop. The factory 
continued to operate and some of the strikers 
were replaced and work was resumed by some 
of the others in four days, without securing 
their demands. 


WoMEN’s C.LoTHING Facrory Workers 
(Dress Currers), Monrreat, P.Q—Commenc- 
ing on March 6, when 150 dress cutters, mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, ceased work in seventy-five 
establishments in Montreal, this dispute was 
terminated by March 10. The strikers, who 
had demanded increased wages and reduced 
hours, returned from time to time as the union 
reached individual agreements with most of 
the firms involved providing substantially for 
the improvements asked. A _ representative 
agreement is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Cap Facrory Workers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
This dispute, commencing March 15 in sixteen 
cap manufacturing establishments in Montreal, 
involved 130 operators, cutters, etc., members 
of the cap makers’ section of the Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union, in a demand for increased wages and 
improved working conditions. Work was re- 
sumed after one day, verbal agreements being 
reached with most of the employers involved 
providing for increases stated to range from 
fifteen to one hundred per cent, the forty-four 
hour week, and the abolition of contract work. 


Minuinery Workers, Montrear, P.Q—Com- 
mencing on March 17, in the establishments 
of thirty-six millinery firms, this dispute in- 
volved 1,500 members of the millinery local 
of the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. Work was resumed on 
March 20 when the strikers’ demands for in- 
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ereased wages, improved working conditions 
and recognition of the union were granted in 
a collective agreement with thirty-four firms 
involved. 


Minzinery Workers, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees in twenty-two shops ceased work de- 
manding increases in wages, the forty-hour 
week, and the closed union shop. On March 26 
employees in most of the shops involved were 
reported to have resumed work, the employers 
having signed agreements with the Cloth Hat, 


Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. 
WomMeEN’s CuorHina Facrory WORKERS 


(CLOAKMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in a number of contract shops ceased work 
on March 22 to secure union wages and work- 
ing conditions as under the agreement be- 
tween the Industrial Council of the Cloak and 
Suit Manufacturers of Toronto and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
signed on January 29, 1934, following a strike 
(Lasour Gazerte, February, 1934, page 193). 
A number of pickets who entered an estab- 
lishment where the employees did not strike 
were arrested on charges of using threats and 
violence and were subsequently fined. At the 
end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 


Printina Composirors (News OFFICES), 
Lonpon, Ont.—A number of the compositors 
in the establishments of two daily newspapers 
ceased work on March 1, the agreement, en- 
tered into on January 1, 1931, having expired 
in December, 1933. The employers proposed 
that wages and working conditions should con- 
tinue without change until business conditions 
should warrant an increase in wages, without 
a signed agreement as in the case of other 
classes of employees. The union desired 3 
signed agreement and proposed that contenti- 
ous questions should be referred to arbitration, 
that negotiations should be with union officers, 
also that measures should be considered to 
alleviate unemployment, that there should be 
no interference with union rules, and also 
reported that the employers brought in strike 
breakers while negotiations were in progress. 
No settlement being reached as a result of 
many conferences, employees ceased work on 
March 1. Work was carried on by a number 
who did not strike and with a number of new 
employees and at the end of the month no 
termination had been reported. 


Founpry Workers (AvuTomosBILE Parts), 
Wrinpsor, Ont—In one establishment at 
Windsor, Ont., on March 26, 1934, about 250 
moulders, grinders, etc., ceased work following 
the discharge of several workers for alleged 
union activity and demanding increases in 


wages, the eight-hour day and recognition of 
the Automobile Workers’ Industrial Union. 
Two hundred employees were indirectly af- 
fected also. Pickets were placed about the 
plant, but negotiations between the parties in- 
volved resulted in the resumption of work on 
March 29 at a wage scale stated to be twenty 
to twenty-five per cent higher, moulders aver- 
aging 55 cents per hour, coremakers 50 cents, 
grinders, etc., 45 cents, labourers 40 cents, 
women 30 cents; with the nine-hour day in- 
stead of ten, with overtime rates after ten 
hours, and the recognition of shop commit- 
tees, union recognition not being conceded. 


Guass Factory Workers (Biowers), Wat- 
LACEBURG, OntT.—Glass blowers in one depart- 
ment of a factory, numbering about seventy- 
five, ceased work owing to a dispute as to 
wages, A settlement was reached in a short 
time, only a few hours’ work being lost on 
March 26. 


FurniturgE Facrory Workers, ‘Toronto, 
Ont.—Demanding a twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in wages, the forty-four-hour week, the 
establishment of shop committees and recog- 
nition of the Furniture and Woodworkers’ In- 
dustrial Union, ten upholsterers, springers, etc., 
employed by one chesterfield manufacturing 
company in Toronto, ceased work on March 
17. Negotiations as to an agreement had been 
in progress for some time and after one day 
an agreement was reached, retroactive to 
March 15, providing for the wages, hours and 
conditions demanded by the strikers. The 
agreement is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


PLUMBERS, SASKATOON, SaAsK.—On the expi- 
ration of the agreement between the master 
plumbers’ association and the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters, the em- 
ployers proposed a reduction in wages from 
$1.05 per hour to 75 cents. The union, how- 
ever, desired an increase in wages and a thirty- 
hour week instead of forty as before, and de- 
clared a strike on March 1. It was reported 
that only about six out of the thirty-five 
plumbers were employed. The employers 
offered a wage rate of $1 per hour and early 
in April negotiations for a settlement were 
expected to be successful. 


Painters, Toronto, Ont.—A number of 
painters, reported variously from 100 to 200, 
members of the Building Trades Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union, ceased work on March 5, de- 
manding increases in the wage rate to 60 cents 
per hour until May 1 and 75 cents thereafter, 
with the forty-hour week instead of forty-four, 
also the closed union shop. Some twenty em- 
ployers were said to be affected. It was re- 
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ported that in three or four days fifteen em- 
ployers had signed agreements with these 
provisions, terminating the dispute. 

LONGSHOREMEN, Dicsy, N.S—Men engaged 
in loading a steamboat with lumber, at 124 
cents per hour with board, having been 
brought in for the occasion, ceased work on 
March 15 in response to representations from 
unemployed residents of the locality who had 
refused employment at the rates offered, de- 
manding 25 cents per hour. In a few hours 
the employer engaged unemployed residents 
at 25 cents per hour. 


CLEANERS Dyers, Etc., Toronto, ONt.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment, members of the 
Cleaners and Dyers’ Industrial Union, ceased 
work on March 16, demanding increases in 
wages, reductions in hours and recognition of 
the union. It was reported that wages were 
about $15 per week and hours ten per day. 
Strikes were also threatened or declared in a 
number of other establishments but it is not 
clear to what extent the workers responded. 
In two days the employer reached a settle- 
ment with the union providing for increases 
in wages of thirty per cent and a fifty-hour 
week. Similar settlements were made with 
eleven other employers, averting further stop- 
pages. 
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AUTOMOBILE WASHERS, Toronto, OntT.—Em- 
ployees in one car-washing plant, members of 
the general workers’ local of the Workers’ 
Unity League, are reported to have ceased 
work on March 26, demanding increases in 
wages, piece rates. It is alleged that each 
man was paid two cents for the part of the 
car washed by him and that earnings were 
about $4 per week or less. At the end of the 
month the establishment was still reported to 
be picketed. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Toronto, OntT.— 
Employees, members of the Food Workers’ 
Industrial Union, ceased work early in the 
month in several restaurants, demanding in- 
creases in wages, reductions in hours, and 
recognition of the union. In one restaurant 
it is reported the employer accepted the union 
terms when the strike was threatened, and in 
other cases settlements were soon reached. 
The proprietor of one restaurant, where only 
two employees ceased work, picketed by the 
union, secured from the court an order pro- 
hibiting the display of signs by the union 
pending trial of an application for a perma- 
nent injunction. Settlements in other restau- 
rants have not been reported. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


‘T° HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1934, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the government publications of the vari- 
ous countries concerned, while information as 
to particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported as be- 
ginning in February was 45, and 11 were still 
in effect from the previous month, making a 


total of 56 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 9,000 workers with a time 
loss of 44,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 45 disputes beginning in February, 6 
were over advances in wages, 5 over proposed 
wage reductions, 11 over other wage questions, 
12 over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons, 4 over ques- 
tions of trade union principle and 7 over other 
questions. Settlements were reached in 41 dis- 
putes, of which 15 were in favour of workers, 
14 in favour of employers and 12 ended in 
compromises. In the case of 4 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


The number of disputes in existence in the 
year 1933 was 90, involving 195 establishments 
and directly involving 26,988 workers with a 
time loss of 111,956 working days for the year. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes occurring in the 
year 1933 was 16, involving 48 firms and 3,957 
workers, with a time loss of 111,935 working 
days for the year. 
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United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 56 and 42 were still in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 17,591 and the time loss 451,- 
762 working days for the month. 

Two thousand employees of aeroplane 
manufacturing establishments at Buffalo, New 
York, went on strike March 27 for higher 
wages. 

A strike of nearly 4,000 employees of an 
aluminum company at New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania, was terminated March 12 with an 
agreement to advance wage rates by 11 per 
cent and to discuss at further conferences the 
question of union recognition and the check- 
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About 4,600 eniployees of manufacturers of 
automobile parts at Detroit, Michigan, were 
on strike for a week and were successful on 
April 9 in securing a 10 per cent wage increase. 

Several thousand taxi drivers in New York 
City went out on strike about March 10. The 
matter in dispute was the claims of rival 
unions to represent the drivers. A number of 
disorders occurred, resulting in serious injuries 
to persons and property damage, and up to 
the end of March, both the mayor of the city 
and the Regional Labour Board were unsuc- 
cessful in terminating the dispute. 


Several thousand federal relief labourers 
were on strike in various centres in New York 
state during March, and in some cases were 
successful in securing certain changes in hours 
and wage rates. 


“The Safest Mill in Canada”? Contest 


The final reports on the six months’ contest, 
from July 1 to December 31, 1933, for the 
trophy offered by the magazine Pulp and 
Paper of Canada for the safest mill in the 
paper industry in the Dominion, shows that 
the Gatineau plant of Canadian International 
Paper Company won the Class A trophy with 
670-88 credits and Mille Roches wins the 
Class B trophy with a clear record (1,000) 
points, The runner-up in Class A is the Three 
Rivers (Wayagamack) Division of Consoli- 
dated Paper Corporation with 650-08 credits, 
and the runner-up in Class B is Canadian 
Cellulose Ltd., at Cornwall, Ont., also with a 
clear record, but with fewer payroll hours, and 
consequently less exposure to accident than in 


the case of the Mille Roches mill. Two other 
plants with perfect records were Bennett Lim- 
ited at Chambly Canton and James C. 
Wemyss at Danville, Quebec. 

Trophies have been awarded annually by 
Pulp and Paper of Canada for the past eight 
years, The purpose of the contest is to create 
a “safety complex” in the industry that will 
make pulp and paper mills safer places to 
work in, The reports of the contest show the 
number of accidents in connection with the 
work of each competing mill; the days of lost 
time, the total payroll hours of exposure to 
risk, and the points gained or lost by the con- 
testants, 





The development of a motor fuel contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead having raised questions 
concerning its effects on the health of workers 
and of the public, an investigation of the 
lead hazards associated with the distribution 
of gasoline containing this substance was 
undertaken in the Kettering Laboratory of 
the University of Cincinnati, the results being 
published in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
March, 1934. The investigators examined 
over 300 men who had been exposed to 
leaded gasoline for a prolonged period. No 
clinical evidences of lead absorption or of 
lead intoxication were found in any _ indi- 
vidual. “In view of the negative evidence 
obtained in this study of persons whose ex- 
posure to leaded gasoline and its combustion 
products was magnified to a point well above 
that which is possible in the general popu- 
lation, there is no reason to fear the existence 
of danger to the public health from the dis- 
tribution and use of leaded gasoline.” 


President Roosevelt, on March 23, ex- 
pressed the hope that the .Unemployment 
Insurance bill now before the United States 
Congress would be passed at the present 
session. The provisions of the “Wagner-Lewis 
bill” were briefly summarized in the Lasour 
GazerTe, February, 1934, page 95. If enacted, 
the measure would levy a tax on employers’ 
payrolls, part of which would be remitted in 
the case of employers who contribute to 
state or company insurance funds, 





The Technical Education Extension Act, 
1934, was assented to on March 28, its effect 
being to extend for a further term of five 
years the period within which the unexpended 
portion of the ten million dollars appropri- 
ated under the Technical Education Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 
193; amended 1921, chapter 8) may remain 
available according to its apportionment for 
the purposes of the Act. 
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FINAL REPORT OF ALBERTA LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION ON MEDICAL 
AND HEALTH SERVICES 


HE Commission on Public Health Service 
appointed by the Alberta Government 
in 1932 presented their final report to the 
Legislature at its recent session. The appoint- 
ment and the personnel of this commission 
were noted in the Lasour Gazerte, April, 1932, 
page 412; July, 1932, page 742, and a pro- 
gress report was outlined in the issue of May, 
1933, page 509. The inquiry arose out of a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the Legis- 
lature instructing the government to appoint 
a commission, consisting of at least five mem- 
bers of the Legislature, “for the purpose of 
(a) considering and making recommendations 
to the next session as to the best method of 
making adequate medical and health services 
available to all the people of Alberta; and 
(b) reporting as to the financial arrangements 
which will be required on an actuarial basis 
to ensure same.” In accordance with this 
resolution a commission was appointed by the 
government on June 13, 1932, as follows: 
Hon. George Hoadley (chairman); Hon. Irene 
Parlby, M.L.A.; W. G. Farquharson, M.L.A.; 
Rudolph Hennig, M.L.A., A. P. Mitchell, 
M.L.A.; Dr. W. A. Atkinson, M.L.A.; Chris 
Pattinson, M.L.A.; and Geo. E. Cruickshank, 
M.L.A. 

The Commission state their opinion that 
‘adequate medical services will never be 
available to all the people of Alberta until 
income earners, through a system of com- 
pulsory contribution, contribute a monthly 
sum sufficient to provide adequate medical 
services for all the people of the Province.” 

They recommend that a state fund, centrally 
controlled and administered by a state board, 
be established. They further recommend that 
local advisory committees be established for 
each unit. 

An Adequate Service—The report lays 
stress on the need for a high quality of 
medical service:—“Training in the pure and 
applied elementary sciences should be con- 
tinued, and at least one year of post-graduate 
work should be required as preparatory to a 
licensing examination which should stress the 
art of medicine, Time and opportunity for 
post-graduate studies should be provided, and 
examinations should be conducted at five-year 
intervals to determine whether or not the 
practitioner is keeping in touch with the recent 
information pertaining to the practice of his 
profession, We consider that the course of 
studies should be so designed as to equip 
practitioners to provide all ordinary medical 
and surgical services except those that re- 


quire long practice for special information and 
technique. We believe that the general 
practitioner should be retained as the family 
physician in order that a close personal con- 
tact may be maintained between physician 
and patient. We consider that specialization 
is an essential feature of any progressive or- 
ganization, and in order that the interests of 
the public and those specializing be safe- 
guarded, we consider it essential that existing 
statutory provision for the certification of 
specialists be enforced rigidly. We consider 
that in order to receive and retain specialist 
standing, a practitioner should be required to 
limit his practice to the work included in his 
specialty.” As to the exent of the service 
provided in relation to the numbers of per- 
sons served the report states that usually the 
ratio of one physician to each 850 population 
is considered as about ideal. In Alberta a 
ratio of one physician to each 1,000 population 
would be, in our opinion, adequate. Ratios 
of 2,000 persons for each dentist and 500 per- 
sons for each nurse are considered suitable. 
The minimum requirement for hospital ser- 
vice is placed at one bed for every 300 per- 
sons to be served, with one for every 250 per- 
sons as the optimum consistent with effici- 
ency. 

Preventive Medicine —The Commission ex- 
press their conviction that any system of 
medical administration which does not make 
provision for prevention cannot function in 
the best interests of the insured. “Prevention 
lies at the very base of any efficient health 
structure, and all preventive and curative 
health services must be closely co-ordinated 
if efficiency is to be maintained. It has been 
estimated that the annual cost of preventable 
illnesses in the Dominion of Canada (exclu- 
sive of loss of time and production) is $50,- 
000,000. Alberta’s share of this preventable 
loss is about $3,400,000. An analysis of our 
public health vote reveals the fact that about 
eighty-seven per cent of it is in reality a 
public sickness vote and that the remaining 
thirteen per cent is available for preventive 
work and central administration charges. . . . If 
the mounting costs of public sickness continue 
at their present rate, it is probable that the 
day will come when there will not be enough 
people physically and mentally able to bear the 
economic burden of taking care of the physi- 
cally and mentally sick. It would serve no 
useful purpose to present this problem if there 
were no solution. Your Commission believes 
that the solution lies in provision for a wider 
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application of the principles of prevention, 
as they apply both to physical and mental 
diseases. 

“When the individual, the municipality, 
and the state are prepared to practice in fact 
what the thinking among them admit in 
principle, namely, that the most effective way 
to deal with disease is to prevent it, then we 
shall have started on the road towards 
adequate medical service for the people of 
Alberta.” 

Local Units—As a model for a Public 
Health Service for. rural Alberta the Com- 
mission names the organizations in the Red 
Deer and Okotoks-High River Full Time 
Health Districts, which are stated to have 
given a very fine type of public service since 
June, 1931. The Red Deer unit, for example, 
consists of five municipal districts; it em- 
braces a population of about 19,000 persons, 
of whom about 4,200 are school children. The 
total assessment of the municipalities included 
in this unit is approximately $17,811,000. “If 
the entire cost of the service were borne by 
the municipalities served, the required mill 
rate would be 74 of a mill, or a per capita 
cost of 58 cents. At present the municipalities 
concerned bear one-quarter of this cost. Each 
district is served by a full-time medical 
officer of health with special qualifications 
in public health work, two full-time public 
health nurses with special qualifications, a 
part-time sanitary inspector, and a part-time 
stenographer. With organizations such as 
exist at Red Deer and Okotoks-High River, 
staffed with similarly qualified doctors and 
nurses, we could expect the same good results 
in other health districts established in the 
Province. Such full-time health units could 
be utilized as the administrative centres for 
each unit of the proposed health insurance 
scheme in the rural part of the Province. By 
this means co-ordination of all services would 
be assured. The physician practising curative 
medicine would be given the preventive point 
of view, and as the family physician, friend 
and counsellor of the family, would have an 
excellent opportunity to take his proper place 
in the preventive health program of the 
district. He would be the adviser of the 
family during the pre-natal period, and would 
not be called, as is the case in so many 
instances under our present system, for the 
first time after some serious complication had 
developed. He would assist the medical 
health officer at baby clinics, in the periodic 
physical examinations of children of school 
and pre-school age, in vaccinating and in- 
oculating, and in life extension examinations 
of adults. Also he would provide the medical 
and surgical service required for the correc- 
tion of the defects found in the above noted 
examinations, 


Because the patient’s fear of incurring 
expense would be eliminated, the physician 
would be called promptly when indications 
of contagious disease appeared in the family, 
school or community, and so many epidemics 
would be cut short instead of gaining the 
momentum they frequently do under the 
present system of health service or lack of 
service in some of the rural parts of the 
Province. The laboratory service of the 
health district could also be made available 
to the clinician, and would be invaluable in 
assisting in the clinical diagnostic work. With 
a trained staff in the field of preventive 
medicine, co-operating with the practitioner in 
curative medicine and with the assistance of 
community welfare organizations, the most 
complete type of medical service will be 
assured to the people of Alberta. 


Existing Services—The report next de- 
scribes the existing provisions for medical 
services in Alberta, the provincial Board of 
Health being responsible for making health 
regulations under the Health Act and for the 
general supervision of public health in the 
Province. There are now 567 physicians 
practising in all branches of service. In the 
ten-year period ending 1932 a decrease of 
about 20 is shown in the number of medical 
practitioners, though the population of the 
province in that period increased by 140,000. 
In 1932 one doctor was serving 1,205 persons 
on the average. The ideal arrangement, as 
stated above, would be one payee to each 
1,000 persons. 


Decentralization—Discussing the possible 
ways for expanding medical services the re- 
port says: “We are confronted with a choice 
of two policies—centralization and decentral- 
ization. Under centralization all public health 
activities would be directly under the control 
of the Provincial Board of Health. While 
such a service might have many advantages, 
it is open to one adverse criticism, which is, 
in our opinion, insurmountable, namely— 
without local participation, interest in any 
scheme is lost. The project is regarded as 
a far-away activity of a central organization 
and of little local concern. Such an attitude 
is the reverse of what should be established. 
We must learn that disease prevention is of 
vital interest to the individual, the family 
and the community. 


“Under decentralization the Province would 
be divided into health districts large enough 
to maintain a full-time public health service. 
The district might be a combined one, com- 
prising a small city or large town and the 
surrounding country, or might be rural, in- 
cluding the villages and towns within the 
boundaries of the municipal districts con- 
cerned.” 
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The report notes the existence of various 
group schemes in the province, but all the 
existing medical and allied services, with the 
exception of the hospitals, are declared to 
be inadequate. Moreover, even the existing 
services are not being utilized. Hospital beds 
are idle; physicians, dentists and nurses as 
groups could do more work than they are 
getting. “It is also a well known fact that 
the services that are being utilized are being 
paid for only in part. From thirty-five to 
forty per cent of all hospital accounts are 
not collectible. From fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of all medical accounts are not 
being collected. It is evident that even the 
existing services are not within the individual 
resources of the Province.” 


Medical Services not Used—The Commis- 
sion notes the failure of the present generation 
to avail itself of medical science as it might: 
“Rach year we can count our premature 
deaths from preventible causes by the hun- 
dreds and our complications and incapacities 
by the thousands. In spite of the progress 
we have made in the control of communicable 
diseases, they are still all too frequent. Per- 
haps three principal factors contribute to this 
failure to apply and use what we know. These 
factors are: ignorance, apathy, and the faulty 
administration of medical services and medical 
economics. ... Each year we, in the Province 
of Alberta, waste about five hundred thousand 
badly needed dollars on quack forms of treat- 
ment. Ignorance and gullibility usually are 
found together. It rests with health edu- 
cationists to teach the principles of hygiene 
and educate in the science of living .... 
Perhaps the main reason for our failure to 
use our existing medical services is an 
economic one. Medical care is postponed be- 
cause many feel that they cannot afford the 
expenditure necessary to keep them well. It 
is not until discomfort or pain forces the 
individual to seek advice that he is per- 
suaded to make the necessary expenditure. 
By that time the disease is usually serious 
and the expenditure great.” 

The Commission concludes this section by 
stating the opinion above quoted, that 
adequate medical services call for a system 
of compulsory contributions by earners of 
income in the province. 


Requirements of an Insurance Scheme.— 
Discussing the methods of making adequate 
services available to all the people the report 
states: “The fundamental factor requisite for 
the success of any scheme is the participation 
of a number large enough to spread the risk 
so that the premiums received may be 
adequate to provide for the current expendi- 
tures and to provide a reserve fund for 
emergent situations . . . . The administrative 


unit should be large enough to assure 
economical administration and not so large as 
to lose that sense of local responsibility so 
necessary for the successful operation of any 
scheme... . 

“Health insurance must provide for a 
specific period only, The period must bear 
a direct ratio to the length of time an 
individual has been contributing to the 
scheme, otherwise, in its early stages, the 
financial structure of the scheme probably 
would not be equal to the strain of the cost 
of treating the accumulated chronic cases 
that would be presented for treatment. A 
maximum of a stated period (say twenty-six 
weeks) during which the insured is entitled to 
what may be termed active hospitalization, 
should be established, except for certain types 
of sickness that may require more prolonged 
treatment in a general hospital. For chronic 
and incurable diseases a system of invalidity 
insurance should be established, and institu- 
tions for such cases should be _ provided. 
Separate health imsurance and _ invalidity 
funds should be maintained.” 


Contributions and Benefits—The following 
basis of contribution to a health insurance 
scheme is suggested :— 

For employees: Employee %. Employer %, 
State %. 

For Rural Municipal Schemes: 
pality %, State %. 

For Employers and Individuals engaged in 
Private Industry: Individual %, State 7%. 

For the Unemployed and Those Without 
Incomes: At present there is statutory pro- 
vision for the medical care of this group as 
a charge on municipal funds. In operation 
the provision is far from satisfactory. The 
cost of the care of this group should be a 
charge on the collective funds of any plan, 
and should be included in the budget of any 
scheme. 

A complete service would include:—(1) the 
regular general practitioner service of general 
medicine, minor surgery, obstetrics, etc.; 
(2) Specialized service—special diagnostic ser- 
vices and major surgery; (3) Hospitalization 
and hospital facilities such as pathological 
laboratory services, X-ray laboratory services, 
etc.; (4) Dental services; (5) Prescribed 
medicines, prescribed surgical appliances, etc.; 
(6) A preventive medical service, that is, a 
public health service similar to that now avail- 
able in the larger urban centres such as Ed- 
monton and Calgary and the rural districts 
such as Okotoks-High River and Red Deer. 

On the question of possible carriers of such 
insurance the Commission expresses prefer- 
ence for a state fund, controlled and ad- 
ministered by a state board, and supported by 
local advisory committees. 
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Payment of Doctors—Two possible plans 
for the payment of doctors under the scheme 
are discussed: “The one is the ‘contract-salary’ 
system, whereby those whose services are 
required would be employed under contract 
on a salary basis to serve the community. 
Contracts for hospitalization might also be re- 
quired. There is no doubt that in the more 
remote and sparsely populated districts this 
system of payment is the only feasible one. 

“The other system of payment is the ‘Pay- 
ment for Services Rendered’ system, whereby 
the individual providing a service presents an 
account for that service. Experience will 
teach us which system is best designed, both 
from a service and an economic point of view, 
to meet the needs of the particular district in 
which the scheme is to operate.” 

The Commission recommends the ‘adoption 
of an adjusted schedule providing a more 
equitable ratio between the fees for medical 
and for surgical services; and between fees 
for general and _ specialized services. The 
Commission is of the opinion that the existing 
schedule of fees for surgical and specialized 
services is too high. 


Two plans of medical service are outlined 
in detail, the first being designed for early 
application, and the second for ultimate appli- 
cation. 

Concluding their report the Commission 
state that in a relatively new province such 
as Alberta, with a large proportion of the 
population engaged in farming and with many 
of the district still in a pioneering stage, it 
appears that there is no scheme existing else- 
where that can be applied to the Province as 
a whole. “Certain frontier areas that now 
exist or may be established will be unable to 
maintain a complete medical service. For 
the better developed of these districts we 
recommend the establishment of a state sub- 
sidized medical doctor, assisted by a nurse. 
Some of these districts might be served by a 
nursing service only. In these districts we 
believe that a travelling clinic can give the 
type of service in minor surgery best suited 
to the needs and resources of the district. 
For the more thickly populated areas of the 
Province, the plan for a municipalized, medical 
insurance scheme as herein outlined is recom- 
mended.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF MANITOBA BUREAU OF LABOUR 


HE eighteenth annual report of the 
Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention 
Branch, Department of Public Works of 
Manitoba, reviews the operations of the 
branch during the year ended April 30, 1933. 
In 1931 the Legislature adopted the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, to come into effect upon 
proclamation but which to date has not been 
so proclaimed. Accordingly the functions of 
such a department are still being admin- 
istered by a bureau of the Public Works 
Department, which is responsible for the 
administration of the following enactments: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba 
Factories Act; the Bake Shops Act; the 
Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage 
Act; the Elevator and Hoist Act; the Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Plant Act; the Building 
Trades Protection Act; the Public Buildings 
Act; the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ 
Licence Act; the Public Amusements Act 
(the licensing of cinema projectionists); the 
Fires Prevention Act; and the One Day Rest 
in Seven Act. 


The administration of the above acts 
entailed considerable inspection service and 
the inspections and orders issued respecting 
each are summarized in tabular statistics in 
the report. During the year there was a total 
of 13,613 inspections made and 5,790 orders 
issued as compared with 15,422 inspections 


and 6,545 orders in 1982. Most of the orders 
issued under the various Acts were for 
improvements in the interests of safety or 
health and_= sanitation, while under the 
Minimum Wage Act the orders largely con- 
cerned hours and wages. Only one case of 
child labour was found. 

In the accompanying table, the number of 
inspections and orders under each Act during 
the year are summarized. 

Accidents and Prevention.—During the year, 
there was a total of 2,232 industrial accidents 
of which five were fatal. Of the total number 
of accidents, 2,021 were in the industrial 
group; 204 in the building trades; and 7 were 
attributed to elevators. As regards accident 
prevention, the report considered that it was 
a “business proposition,” working out its 
problems along three main lines—engineering, 
education, and enforcement. In conjunction 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board, a 
policy was adopted whereby it was made 
possible for all industrial workers to receive 
first aid instruction in organized classes, and 
through the activities of the Manitoba First 
Aid Industrial Association. A considerable 
amount of work was done in the matter of 
traffic hazards, 

Steam Bourlers—As in previous years, super- 
vision of all steam plants throughout the 
province was maintained for the purpose of 
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seeing that only properly qualified and 
licensed engineers be employed in conformity 
with the Act. A total of 1,125 certificates 
and renewals to engineers was issued, the 
fees of which amounted to $2,344.68. The 
usual details were given of the inspection of 
steam plants, air tanks, refrigeration plants 
etc. and the fees received for same. 


Far Wage Act—The Fair Wage Board 
neld a number of meetings in connection with 
revising the schedule for the current year. 
Eighteen claims for wages were made under 
shis Act, involving $489.98, and all were 
satisfactorily adjusted, 


Incensing of Workmen—The Board of 
Examiners issued 228 licences, 2 permits, and 
51 contractors’ certificates, the total collected 
in fees was $1,925.09. Forty-six tried the 
examinations to qualify as cinema projec- 
tionists, as a result of which a total of 13 
certificates were issued. Fees totalled $606, 
while the licence fees for dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments amounted to $1,056. 


Fire Prevention—The fire loss for Mani- 
toba in 1932 totalled $1,585,906 or $2.26 per 
capita as compared with $2,517,056 or $3.59 in 
1931. Fire prevention methods were summar- 
ized and the causes of fires were analysed. 
There were eleven prosecutions for arson and 
(7 investigations into fires of suspicious origin. 


General Complaints—During the _ year, 
there were 168 complaints under the several 
acts administered by the Bureau, all of which 
were adjusted. These were as_ follows: 
Minimum Wage Act, 134; Fair Wage Act, 
18; Electricians’ Licence Act, 5; Steam Boiler 
and Pressure Plant Act, 3; Elevator and 
Hoist Act, 2; One Day Rest in Seven Act, 6. 


SuMMaARy or INSPECTIONS MADE AND ORDERS 
ISSUED BY THE BuREAU or LABOUR FROM May 
1, 1982, to Aprit 30, 1933. 








No. of No. of 
Statute Inspections Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act....... 1, 453 873 
The Bake Shops Act.............+. 67 19 
The Shops Regulation Act......... 43 31 
The Minimum Wage Act........... 2,102 579 
The Elevator and Hoist Act....... 4,213 1, 486 
The Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Ast. 35:5: / Gs 4,095 Lei2t 
The Building Trades Protection 
CUS on eer ar tor crete renee ete Pathe gts 
The Public Buildings Act.......... 22 20 
The Electricians Licensing Act.... 31 24 
The Public Amusements Act....... 22 20 
The Fires Prevention Act.......:.. 882 876 
The One Day Rest in Seven Act... 6 
Total sec. et. eee 13,613 5,790 


Minimum Wage Act 


Included in the annual report of the Bureau 
of Labour of Manitoba is the report of the 
Minimum Wage Board. The Board points 
out that at the 1933 session of the Legislature 
the Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
bring all male employees over the age of 
eighteen years within the scope of the Act 
in so far as wages were concerned (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1933, page 700). During the 
year, also, there was a revision of Regulation 
7 governing employees in the following indus- 
tries: Artificial flowers, ladies’ wear, bedding, 
hats and caps, jewellery, regalia, etc. (LABour 
GazeTte, September, 1933, page 917). 

There were 19 prosecutions for violations of 
the Act, sixteen being under the Regulation 
governing laundries and three under that 
governing hotels and restaurants. Convic- 
tions were obtained in thirteen of the nineteen 
cases. 


In addition, 106 claims for wages were 
adjusted and collections effected. Of these, 
94 were claims of female employees and 
involved a total of $1,281.46 while 12 were 
claims of boys and involved wage money 
amounting to $193.64. 


The number of inspections in Winnipeg 
under all the orders governing female 
employees totalled 1,840. These resulted in 
264 orders respecting either conditions of 
work, hours, or wages, plus 195 other regula- 
tions. Outside of Winnipeg, there were 112 
inspections with 18 orders issued. 

The details of inspection work in connection 
with boys under 18 years of age showed a 
total of 650 inspections with 91 orders and 10 
other regulations issued as a result. 





During the quarter ending March 31, a 
total of 9,613 accidents were reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
the industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 39 
of which were fatal accidents; in Schedule 2 
industries 619 accidents were repored includ- 
ing 7 fatal cases; and 1,562 accidents to em- 
ployees of the Crown, 11 of which were fatal 
were reported during the last quarter, making 
in all 11,794, of which 57 were fatal. During 
March, 4,057 accidents were reported to the 
Board as compared with 3,930 during Febru- 
ary, and 2,935 during March of 1933. The 
fatal cases numbered 24, as against 17 
in February. The total benefits awarded 
amounted to $344,412.39, of which $277,930.51 
was for compensation and $66,481.88 for medi- 
cal aid. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


New Orders Governing Female Employees in Various Industries 


EW orders under the Women’s Minimum 

Wage Act of the Province of Quebec, 

to become effective on June 1, 1934, were 
gazetted on March 31, 1934, as follows:— 


Order No. 15.—Governing female em- 
ployees in the following industries: Rubber, 
Linoleum, Oil cloth Trades and Allied Pro- 
cesses. 


1, Minimum: No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table: 


City and Island of Montreal and a Radius of 
Ten Miles Around and Beyond the Island 


Experienced Workers— 
After 24’months’ experience at the trade, no 
female worker shall be paid less than $12. 


Apprentices— 
Beginners, not less than.. .-o 7 00 
After 6 months’ experience... .. .. 8 00 
After 12 months’ experience.. .. .. 9 50 
After 18 months’ experience.. .. .. 11 00 


Province of Quebec, with the Haception of the 
City and Island of Montreal and a Radius 
of Ten Miles Around and Beyond the 
Island of Montreal 

Experienced Workers— 
After 24 months’ experience at the trade, no 
female worker shall be paid less than $10. 


Apprentices— 
Beginners, not less than.. .. .. ..$6 00 
After 6 months’ experience.. .. .. 7 00 
After 12 months’ experience... .. .. 8 00 
After 18 months’ experience.. .. .. 9 00 


2. Hours of Work: The work-period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid shall 
be 50 hours per week. 

(a) Work in excess of the above work- 
period shall be counted as overtime and shall 
be paid for at not less than the minimum 
wages fixed by this Order. 

(6) Work for less than the above work- 
period may be counted as short time and be 
paid for pro rata of the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 

(c) The total of working hours cannot in 
any case exceed 55 hours per week unless a 
special permit has been obtained from the 
Public Buildings and Industrial Establishments 
Inspection Department. 

3. Maximum of Apprentices: The number of 
apprentices shall not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force. 

4. Piece Work: The wages paid to each time- 
worker and to each pieceworker during the first 
six months’ employment in the industry shall 
eonform to this Order. In the case of piece- 
workers of more than six months’ experience, 
it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive 
wages conformable to this Order. 

5. Deductions for Absence: No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, based on the 
wage of the employee. 


6. Waiting Time: Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. Pieceworkers shall be paid at a 
rate not less than that fixed for the class to 
which they belong. 

7. Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 

8. Penalties: Any violation of this Order is 
personae by fine. (See Section 12 of the 

ct 

9. Posting: Each establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous — 
place in the shop. 

10. This eda is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

11. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on June 1, 1934. 


Gus. Franca, Chairman. 
OMER BRUNET, 
Cad 2 GRIFFIN, 
Hue. RICHARD. 


Montreal, March 6, 1934. 


Order No. 16.—Governing female em- 
ployees in the Jewelry and Optical Trades, 
including Watch-making, Silver plating and 
allied processes. 


1. Minimum: No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table: 


City and Island of Montreal and a Radius of 
Ten Miles Around and Beyond the Island 


Experienced Workers: 
After 24 months’ experience at the trade, no 
female worker shall be paid less than $12.50. 


Apprentices— 
Beginners, not less than.. aS 27.00 
After 6 months’ experience.. .. .. 8 00 
After 12 months’ experience.. .. .. 9 50 
After 18 months’ experience... .. .. 11 00 


Province of Quebec, with the Exception of the 
City and Island of Montreal and a Radius 
of Ten Miles Around and Beyond the 
Island of Montreal 


Experienced Workers— 
After 24 months’ experience at the trade, no 
female worker shall be paid less than $10. 


Apprentices— 
Beginners, not less than.. ..$ 6 00 
After 6 months’ experience... .. .. 7 00 
After 12 months’ experience... .. .. 8 00 
After 18 months’ experience... .. .. 9 00 


2. Hours of Work: The work-period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid shall 
be 48 hours per week for the City and Island 
of Montreal, and 50 hours per week for the 
rest of the Province. 

(Section 2 (a), (b) and (ec), and sections 3- 
11 are the same as in Order No. 15.) 
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Order No. 17 (Provisory).—Governing 
female employees in the Paper Box and 
Paper Bag Making, Wooden Boxes partially 
made or finished with Paper or Cardboard, 
Manufacturing Stationery, and other trades 
making Paper or Paper Products. 


City and Island of Montreal and a Radius of 
Ten Miles Around and Beyond the Island 


1]. Minimum: 
50 per cent of the employees at not 
less than per week.. ie 
50 per cent of the employees at not 
leas’ than; per. .weelk.... 20. vs. «5 ae LONGO 


Province of Quebec, with the Eaception of the 
City and Island of Montreal, and a Radius 
of Ten Miles Around and Beyond the 
Island of Montreal 


50 per cent of the employees at not 


less than per week.. .. . eee O 
50 per cent of the employees ie not 

less than per week... .. .. .. 9 00 
2. Hours of Work: The work-period for 


which these minimum wages shall be paid shall. 


be 50 hours per week for the City and Island 
of Montreal and a radius of ten miles around 
and beyond the Island of Montreal, and 55 
hours per week for the rest of the Province. 

(Section 2 (a), (6b) and (e), is the same as 
in Orders No. 15 and 16.) 

3. All employees, either timeworkers, piece- 
workers or paid by any other mode, are subject 
to the above specified minimum wages. 

4. Deduction for Absence: No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, based on the 
wage of the employee. 

5. Waiting Time: Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 

6. Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 


and employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 

7. Penalties: 
punishable by fine. 
Act.) 

8. Posting: Each establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous place 
in the shop. 

9. This onde shall come into force and be 
effective for a period of twelve months, starting 
on June 1, 1934 


Any violation of this Order is 
(See Section 12 of the 


Order No. 14 


The Women's Minimum Wage Board of the 
Province of Quebec has re-issued Order No. 
14 (gazetted March 17), governing female em- 
ployees in factories making or preparing food. 
Order No. 14 was reprinted ir the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, 1933, page 610. The new order 
(No. 14a) makes the following changes in the 
original order :— 

(1) Factories making or preparing food are 
defined as “including the making of confec- 
tionery, chocolate, biscuits, bread, macaroni, 
and cereals of all kinds, jam, gum, grocery 
specialties, crushed fruit, syrup, pickles, 
creameries, butter and cheese factories, to- 
gether with packing-houses), and all allied in- 
dustries.”” (The words commencing “ jam,” and 
continuing to the end of the paragraph, are 
new. In the original order the words follow- 
ing “cereals of all kinds” were as follows: 
“chocolate, cocoa, confectionery and _ allied 
processes.’’) 

(2) In section 2 of the order relating to 
hours of work, the work period for which the 
specified minimum rates are to be paid are 50 
hours per week (formerly 55 hours). 

(3) The order is declared to be in force and 
effective for twelve months, starting May 15, 
1984 (formerly, 1933). 


MOTHERS ALLOWANCES IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1933 


HE annual report of the director adminis- 
tering the Mothers Allowances Act of 
Nova Scotia reviews the activities under this 
enactment during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1933. In a summary of the 
three years during which the Act has been 
in force, the director points out that during 
the first year $310,602.04 were paid in allow- 
ances and the costs of operation were 
$22,744.07. During the second year $331,336.72 
were disbursed in allowances and the costs of 
operation were $16,824.56. For the third year 
just closed the sum of $341,929 has been ex- 
pended and the costs of operation were 
$16,129.38. 
In the first year of operation, 1,030 families, 
comprising 3,179 children, were assisted, dur- 


ing the second year 1,108 families and 3,342 
children; and for the year ending September 
30, 1933, the assisted families numbered 1,158, 
comprising 3,487 children. 

The statistics further indicate that the 
total number of applicants during the year 
was 308, of whom 102 were found ineligible, 
while 206 were approved. There were 655 
dependent children in the 206 new bene- 
ficiaries, the average number of dependent 
children per family being 3-18. The number 
of children over 16 years of age in the new 
families was 345, and their total reported 
monthly earnings was $1,048.82, of which 
amount $502.70 was contributed to home 
support. In 87 of the 206 approved applicants 
the families were without any property or 
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cash assets. Of the applications approved by 
the director, the number of mothers with one 
dependent child was 27; with two children, 
57; with three children, 42; with four children, 
43; with five children, 19; with six children, 
8; with seven children, 8; with eight children, 
1; and with nine children, 1. 


There were 164 “cancellations and 23 re- 
newals during the year. The sum required 
for the payment of allowances in 1934 is 
estimated at $342,000, the total required in 
connection with the operation of the act be- 


ing estimated at $358,900. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1933 


qh te fifteenth annual report of the Work- 

men’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick reviews the administration of the 
Act during the calendar year 1933. There is 
also presented a detailed analysis of accidents 
in 1932, based upon completed statistics. 


The report commends the organization of 
the New Brunswick Accident Prevention 
Association, but urges its amalgamation with 
a similar association of lumbermen with the 
joint objective of lessening compensation costs 
by reducing accidents. 


During the year the Board found it neces- 
sary to write off as bad debts the sum of 
$597.91, chiefly on account of debtors having 
left the province or made assignments and 
received their discharge in bankruptcy. At 
the end of 1932, after adjustments between 
actual and estimated income and _ expendi- 
tures the Board concluded with an actual 
credit balance of $192,016.25. For 1933 the 
total income is estimated at $502,068.66 and 
the expenditure at $551,505.78, leaving an 
estimated deficit of $49,437.12. However, with 
the credit balance of $192,016.25 from 1932, 
this is converted into an estimated surplus of 
$142,579.13. As explained in the report, these 
balances do not purport to be the actual 
amount of moneys to the debit or credit of 
classes, but show what has been collected 
from the provisional statements filed and 
what the Board think, after going over the 
data in their possession, is a fair income to 
be expected from the amount to be collected 
owing to the expected increase of the actual 
payrolls over the provisional. The expendi- 
ture shows the same condition. To the 
amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the 
costs of claims in assembly and the claims 
which may be existing as of December 31, 
1933, but not reported to the Board, and also 
the estimated amount for claims reported, 
partly paid, but not complete. 


Complete accident statistics for 1933 were 
not available when the report was published, 
but a tabular analysis is made of accidents 


in 1982 with a comparison of accident fre- 
quency and accident compensation cost of 
previous years. 


Statistics for 1932—This cost has steadily 
declined from the peak year of 1928 when it 
was $641,132.93 to $359,593.66 in 1932. Acci- 
dent totals have similarly declined from a 
peak of 9,281 in 1929, to 4,386 in 1932. Of 
the 4,386 accidents in 1932, 18 were fatal, 250 
involved permanent partial disability; 2,582 
temporary total disability; while 1,536 in- 
volved medical aid only. In 1931 the total 
number of accidents was 5,841, classified as 
follows: fatal, 17; permanent partial, 253; 
temporary total, 3,328; medical aid, 2,243. 


During 1932, the average age of workmen 
involved in accidents was 34:32 years and 
their average weekly wage was $15.47. In 
temporary total disability cases the time loss 
averaged 35-18 days, while in permanent 
partial disability cases the time loss averaged 
108-34 days. 

The causes of accidents in 1932 were classi- 
fied as follows: prime movers, 118; working 
machines, 254; hoisting, 149; dangerous sub- 
stances, 164; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 445; falling objects, 592; handling 
objects, 587; tools, 554; runaways and animals, 
35; moving trains, 144; fall of person, 774; 
all other causes, 605. 

The net cost of administration during the 
year, including the cost of the factory de- 
partment was $52,955.72. 


Included in the report is the annual state- 
ment of the factory inspector, covering the 
vear’s activities. During 1938, there were 902 
mills, factories, hotels, and industrial plants 
visited. The revenue from the licensing of 
stationary engineers amounted to $1,448. In 
the matter of boiler inspection, this official 
found that out of 618 boilers in use, 95 were 
not insured. He urged that boilers be in- 
sured and under the supervision of licensed 
engineers. It was also recommended that 
examinations for stationary engineers be on 
a graded basis. 
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ASSESSMENT RATES FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 
INDUSTRIES FOR 1934 


HE Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board announces that merit-rating for 
the periods 1929-31 and 1930-32 is being made 
out and will go out to employers with this 
year’s assessments. It is the purpose of the 
Board to give merit refunds annually, based 
on the accident experience of each firm for 
the three preceding years and taking the 
amount of assessment paid for the last year 
of the three-year period as the basis of the 
computation. 

In the table of rates for 1934, recently 
issued, the Board explains the methods fol- 
lowed in arriving at the rates under the 
collective liability system, which is modified 
to the extent of permitting rebates in favour 
of employers with good accident records: 
“All industries in the same class do not neces- 
sarily, nor usually, bear the same rate. The 
classes are subdivided into groups, and even 
within the group the rates are different where 
this is shown to be justified. The experience 
is kept for the group as well as for the class. 
In fixing the rates, however, regard must al- 
ways be had to the fact that each class is an 
insurance group and that all lines of industry 
in the class must share to some extent the 
good or ill fortune of the class as a whole. 
The rating for each separate line of industry 
cannot be made to depend upon the ex- 
perience in that particular line alone. This 
is especially the case where the total amount 
of the payrolls in any line of industry is 
small. To charge that line of industry with 


its own cost might place a very excessive 
burden upon its employers for one year while 
perhaps relieving them almost wholly from 
assessment another year. This would destroy 
the underlying principle of collective liability 
or mutual insurance which is the basis of the 
system. 

“Individual distinction between employers 
even in the same line of industry is made 
according to their accident experience by a 
system of merit rating. Where the accident 
cost falls short of the amount of assessment 
by a stated percentage a merit rating refund, 
within specified limits, is made accordingly.” 

For assessment and compensation purposes 
under the Act the industries covered are 
divided into 24 classes. Each class stands 
upon its own footing and carries its own 
burden except that a very small general fund, 
known as the Disaster Reserve, is set aside 
to assist in meeting any extraordinary call 
that may arise in any class. With the excep- 
tion of this Disaster Reserve the moneys 
collected are just what are considered neces- 
sary to take care of the accidents that have 
actually happened. 

The table of rates per $100 of payroll to 
be levied provisionally for 19384 upon em- 
ployers coming under the provisions of Part I 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act shows 
that for most groups these rates remain un- 
changed from the adjusted rates for 1933. 
Changes however are made in the rates for 
certain groups as follows:— 


CHANGES IN ASSESSMENT RATES FOR 1934 








Occupation 1933 1934 
Adjusted | Provisional 


1933 1934 | 


Occupation 93: 
Adjusted | Provisional 


ee 
=e SS eee S| 


Tight barrels and kegs, mfg........ 
Gun-powder, nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite, gun-cotton, cordite, or other 
high explosives, mfg., or shell 
testing, involving discharge or 
explosion (yess... Mae... sak eee 
Rolling mills or steel works, with 
blast furnace eiscackicoc. ee 
Tron smelting, with blast furnace . . 
Structural steel, iron, of metal fab- 


o 
on 
So 
i) 
I 
or 


PICStiCNl PAV ee eee 1 50 1 25 
Ship building or repairing, including 

bollermaking 370-2". hc eee 4 00 3 00 
Bolts, nuts, screws, or nails, mfg. . 0 70 0 60 
Cold drawn shafting or tubing, mfg. 0 70 0 60 
Windmills or metal flagstaffs, mfg.. 0 70 0 60 
Lightning rods, mfg................ 0 70 0 60 
Auto wrecking (by application).... 0 50 1 00 
Corrosive acids}iinig =. 6. see 1 00 1925 
Wood chemicals or charcoal, mfg. . 1 00 1425 
Chemicals, n.o.8., mfg.,.....-<...- 1 00 1 25 
Packing houses or abattoir......... 0 80 0 75 
Gluev mig t, . ics. eyeiatsa yas aes 0 80 0 75 
Fertilizers, mfg., not incidental to 

any other industry. <.7.....2. +m. 0 80 0 75 
Confectionery only, mfg............ 0 40 0 35 
Canning or preparation of fruit, 

condensed milk, vegetables, fish, 

orioodstufiss...cessscss chee coe 0 80 0 75 
Woven labels and the like, mfg..... 0 10 0 20 
Shoe laces and braids, mfg......... 0 10 0 20 


Teaming and trucking of coal, coke, 
or wood, exclusively for firms 
engaged in selling of coal, coke, 


OMWOOU Rs Lies ae aad ce 1 50 1 25 
Coal, wood, and lumber yards, and 

builders’ supply businesses....... 1 50 1 25 
Road or street making or repairing, 

or culvert or small bridge con- 

SURUCHION whws | .a . hocoe ee eae oee 3 50 4 08 
Sidewalks; asphalt or paving 

MPA CECLISL oMO.S,, NLC atc ceneiten 1 30 1 50 
Bridge construction, n.0.8.......... 5 00 5 50 
Concrete or cement work, n.0.s..... 3 50 4 00 
Excavation work for foundations, 

THONS. SPORES. ASS 2. ee 3 50 4 00 
Sewer construction or tunnelling... 5 00 6 00 
Waterworks, systems, construction 

Ole erated SOR eee 4 50 5 00 
Excavation work, n.o.s., where the 

depth is more than six feet and 

the width is less than half the 

Clie) See nee Te ae ae eee 5 00 6 00 
Electric power or transmission 

lines, construction of............. 1 00 1 50 
Electric light systems, power 

plants, electric light works or 

appliances, installation or oper- 

BtIONIOl ess MA wR ee 1 00 1 50 
Electrical operations by munici- 

palities or commissions (by ap- 

DICACION) aac. « doiielew eerie 1 00 1 50 
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GROWTH IN TRADE UNIONISM IN UNITED STATES 


A MARKED gain in the membership of 
trade unions in the United States is 
noted as following the operation of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. To guide this move- 
ment a new organizing plan was adopted at a 
recent meeting of officers of International and 
National unions and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. “The 
paramount issue,” it was stated, “is not what 
particular form of organization shall be fol- 
lowed in this emergency and this unusual 
situation, The demand of the moment is to 
promote organization in whatever form or 
method is best designed to rally the wage 
earners to the cause of organized labour, bear- 
ing in mind that in the pursuit of organization 
the present structure, rights and interests of 
affiliated National and International unions 
must be followed, observed and safe-guarded. 
The American Federation of Labor, contrary 
to a common belief, does not desire to dictate 
the form of organization that shall prevail 
among wage earners, Its policy has been that 
of encouraging whatever form of organization 
in any trade, calling or industry seems best to 
meet the situation and the requirements of 
the workers. The American Federation of 
Labor has provided methods and means of 
encouraging organization through federal and 
local trade unions among workers not em- 
braced in the work of National and Interna- 
tional Unions, In that way and by that pro- 
cess quite a number of existing National and 
International Unions have been formed.” 


The Executive Council was instructed to ex- 
ercise the fullest possible latitude in the 
granting of federal charters, and to adjust any 
jurisdictional difficulties “in the spirit of tak- 
ing full advantage of the immediate situation 
and with the ultimate recognition of the rights 
of all concerned.” Complete understanding 
and harmony is to be sought among those 
charged with organization work, so as to 
lessen unnecessary friction; and special con- 
ferences are to be held periodically to review 
the progress of organization and to plan for 
future action, Mass meetings of wage earners 
are being held throughout the country with 
the help of local unions, and every possible 
means taken to promote the spirit of organi- 
zation, 

The extent of the increase of labour unions 
in recent months is described by Professor 
Sumner H. Schlichter, in the Harvard Business 
Review, January, 1934, as follows:— 

“The National Recovery Act has precipi- 
tated the greatest organizing movement in the 
history of American Trade Unionism. 

77565—3 


On October 1, William Green reported that 
the membership of the American Federation 
of Labor was 3,926,796. Examination of the 
basis for Mr. Green’s estimate led me to be- 
lieve that it should have been reduced by 
about 200,000. At the time of his estimate 
584 new federal union charters had been 
granted since the first of July (‘Federal 
Unions’ are organized in occupations or in- 
dustries when there is no national or inter- 
national union or when the number of work- 
ers in the several occupations in the plant or 
the locality is too small to provide the mini- 
mum number required to obtain a local charter 
from the national or international union. The 
federal unions are directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor). By Decem- 
ber 13, the number of federal charters granted 
since the first of July had passed 870. The 
national and international unions in the Fed- 
eration had continued to gain in membership. 
Consequently, it seems safe to infer that by 
the middle of December the membership of 
the Federation of Labor had almost reached 
4,078,000, which was the average membership . 
in 1920, the peak year. Within the short 
space of a few months, therefore, the Federa- 
tion has regained the losses of fifteen years. 
The average monthly membership of the Fed- 
eration for the year ending August, 1933, was 
2,127,000. For some months of the year the 
membership must have been below this figure. 
One might infer, therefore, that during the 
last few months the membership of the Fed- 
eration has doubled, This would be an exag- 
geration, however, because the Federation’s 
figures represent paid-up membership, and 
part of the recent gains represents an increase 
in the members paying dues rather than the 
acquisition of new recruits, Nevertheless, if 
we assume, as would not be unreasonable, that 
approximately all of the gain over the paid-up 
membership of a year ago represents new re- 
cruits, the growth in meinbership is 1,500,000. 
Particularly significant has been the spread of 
trade unionism among the semi-skilled work- 
ers in the mass-production industries, among 
whom organization has heretofore made little 
progress. Large groups of trade unionists now 
exist in the automobile, rayon, radio, rubber, 
battery, leather, steel, meat packing, and other 
industries.” 





In reply to a question in the Quebec Legis- 
lature on March 27, the Hon. Honoré Mercier, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, stated that 
1,388 children, of whom 872 were of school 
age, lived in the lumber camps in the prov- 
ince during the past winter. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY SYSTEM 
FOR 1933 


HE annual report of the Canadian 
National Railway System for the year 
ended December 31, 1933, reviews the opera- 
tions of the government railways under the 
classifications of working results, revenues, 
operating expenses, capital expenditures, etc. 
At the end of the year the cash deficit of 
the system amounted to $58,955,388—an 
improvement of $1,103,118 as compared with 
1932. Dealing with the reduction in revenues, 
which in turn forced stringent economies in 
operaton, the report states: 

“The decline in business activity which had 
marked the four preceding years continued 
into 1933, but there was an improvement 
during the second half of the year. This 
improvement was, however, insufficient to 
offset the decreases encountered in the earlier 
months. The depth of the economic depres- 
sion may be gauged from the falling off in 
gross revenues of the Canadian National 
System which in 1933 were $163,766,289 under 
the revenues in 1928. Faced with this large 
reduction in receipts, the system made drastic 
reductions in expenditures, the expenses for 
1933 being $113,4384,000 below the 1928 level. 
In 1983 there was a decrease in operating 
revenues of $12,583,852 and a reduction in 
operating expenses of $12,395,601 as compared 
with 1932. 

“One of the aspects of the necessary 
economies has been the reduction in the 
average number of employees and in the 
average and total compensation. The average 
number of staff employed in the year 1933 
was 36°6 per cent below the 1929 level, and 
the total payroll disbursement was 46 per 
cent below the 1929 figure.” 

The accompanying table indicates the 
reductions in the number of employees and 
in the payroll during the past five years. 


Average Compen- 
Year number of sation 
employees 
$ 
1929 I, ose ohn Pen ae ee 111,383 | 177,037,682 
1980 3.4.03 -<-0va$ ernie scucten Steck Bee 101,046 | 159,980,994 
POST casas Snore sibs Tate ee Oe 91,416 | 139,784,630 
ILLS AE AS SARA RUSS Ae Ad BS ie ee 76,61 106,911,608 
1983 cat firsnre', cmtdithnc mina hpeealcn eee 70,625 | 95,632,076 
In addition to staff reductions, further 


salary revisions and reductions from basic 
rates of pay were put into effect in 1933. 
These additional pay reductions for the 
present average number of employees are at 
the rate of $5,200,000 per year. 

The report shows how the elimination of 
many unprofitable passenger services brought 


about a severe curtailment of passenger train 
miles and of passenger car miles, and how 
co-operative economies were effected in con- 
junction with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
by the partial pooling of services. 

Total operating revenues, as already stated, 
showed a reduction of $12,583,852, or 7-81 per 
cent, as compared with the previous year. 
Freight revenue declined 6:96 per cent; 
passenger revenue 12:9 per cent, and express 
revenue, 11:29 per cent; while telegraph 
revenue showed an increase of $13,751. 

The reduction of $12,395,602, or 7:99 per 
cent in operating expenses in 1933 as com- 
pared with 1932 was divided as follows:— 
Labour, $10,061,645 or 81-17 per cent; material 
and miscellaneous, $2,333,957 or 18-83 per 
cent. 


Pensions and Superannuation —Dealing with 
operation of the various superannuation and 
pension schemes of the government owned 
railway, the report states: 


Under the provisions of the Canadian 
National Railways’ Pension Act (non-con- 
tributory) there were retired during the year 
495 employees. The number deceased in 1933, 
who were in receipt of pension, totalled 246. 
Total number receiving pension under this 
Act was 3,250 at the end of 1933. Under the 
provisions of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada Superannuation and Provident Fund 
Association, a contributory fund which was 
closed to new members in 1908, eight members 
of the staff were retired during the year 1933. 
The number of members deceased during the 
year was two. The number in receipt of 
superannuation under this Fund was 150 at 
the close of the year. Under the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act (a con- 
tributory plan, closed to new members in 
1929) there were retired during the year 216 
members of the staff. The number deceased 
during the year who were receiving super- 
annuation under this Act totalled 91. The 
number in receipt of superannuation from this 
fund totalled 1,661 at December, 1933. 





The Quebec Legislature adopted the fol- 
lowing motion on March 13:—“That this 
House prays the Government to find if it is 
possible to regulate Jabour so that in com- 
merce and industry it may be compulsory to 
employ fathers of families in preference to 
bachelors and men in preference to women or 
girls, who are not obliged to earn their own 
living or that of their families, and thus 
reduce unemployment.” 
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Railway Operation in Canada in 1933 


Statistics of railway operations in Canada in 
1933 were published recently by the Transpor- 
tation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian 
railways, it is stated, earned $267,809,631 dur- 
ing 1983, which was the lowest during the past 
decade and $23,122,614 less than the 1932 
revenues, Operating expenses, however, were 
reduced from $255,286,887 in 1932 to $231,230, 
494, or by $24,056,392, wages accounting for 
$19,489,935 of this reduction, and the net 
operating revenue was increased by $933,778, 
or from $35,645,358 in 1932 to $36,579,136. The 
operating income was also increased from 
$25,346,382 to $25,693,733, or by $347,350. 
Freight traffic was lighter than in 1932 by 8-8 
per cent and passenger traffic declined by 3-0 
per cent. Although passenger miles were 
greater in August, September, November, and 
December, passenger revenues were smaller 

each month than in 1932 and the total was 
less by $4,623,343, or 12-8 per cent. The 
monthly average number of employees was 
113,908 as against 123,632 in 1932 and 176,947 
in 1929, The annual reports include some 
7,000 employees engaged in “outside opera- 
tions” which are not included in this monthly 
operating report, 


Change in Property Clause in Australian Old 
Age Pension Scheme 


The Australian Commonwealth Parliament, 
in December, 1933, amended the “ property 
clause ” of the non-contributory old age and 
invalidity pensions scheme. This clause, 
which had been in the Pensions Act since 
October, 1932, provided that the government 
may recover out of the property of the pen- 
sioner or of the widow (or widower) the 
amount of pensions paid after October, 1932, 
where the pensioner becomes the owner of a 
property over £400 in value, not including his 
home; certain property was excluded from the 
charge—personal effects not over £50 and such 
other property not exceeding £50 as the com- 
missioner might determine. The attorney- 
general explained when moving the amending 
Bill, that a repeal of the whole of the property 
provisions would involve an increase in an- 
nual expenditure by approximately £650,000 
and a substantial increase in the rate of future 
claims, Under the existing provisions 12,000 
pensions had been voluntarily surrendered and 
claims had been reduced by 13,000. 
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Canadian National Railways (Canadian 
lines) —Gross revenues were $13,247,089 less 
than for 1932, declining from $139,948,317 to 
$126,701,228, which was. less than half the 
revenues of 1929. Operating expenses were re- 
duced from $134,300,983 to $122,572,229, or by 
$11,728,753 or 8:7 per cent. The cut in the 
operating pay roll was $9,646,236, or 11-1 per 
cent, The operating income was reduced from 
$2,319,799 to $650,101. Freight traffic was 11-9 
per cent lighter than in 1932 and passenger 
traffic was 3-3 per cent lighter. The monthly 
average of employees was 61,829, which was 
5,005 fewer than in 1932, 


Canadian Pacific Railway—Gross revenues 
amounting to $113,998,657 were $9,510,712, or 
7-7 per cent, less than for 1932. Operating 
expenses were reduced by $10,419,229, or from 
$99,671,078 in 1932 to $89,251,849, and the 
Operating income was increased by $772,121, 
or from $20,089,984 to $20,862,105. The cut in 
the operating payroll amounted to $9,373,136, 
or 13-9 per cent. The average revenue per 
freight train mile increased from $4.80 to $5, 
but passenger train revenues per train mile 
decreased from $1.43 to $1.39, 


The Bill provides that the amount of pen- 
sions paid after December 31, 1932, shall be a 
debt due to the Commonwealth but no longer 
a charge on the pensioner’s estate, Funeral 
and testamentary expenses and all debts of a 
pensioner will first be paid. The property to 
be exempt from liability includes personal 
effects up to £50, funeral and mortuary bene- 
fits received from friendly societies, and pro- 
perty passed by will to the widow, widower, 
father, mother, child, sister or brother of the 
pensioner, provided the beneficiary is also a 
pensioner or in necessitous circumstances, or 
that he resided in the home of the pensioner 
as a member of his family. Where the bene- 
ficiary, under a pensioner’s will, has contributed 
towards the pension, twice the amount con- 
tributed is to be deducted from the debt due 
to the Commonwealth. The Commissioner 
may exempt any interest in the pensioner’s 
estate in cases of undue hardship, etc. A pen- 
sioner may, therefore, now deal freely with 
his land, the consent of the Commission being 
no longer required, so long as dealings are 
bona fide and for value. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report for 1933, with Reports of Provincial Safety Leagues 


aes fifteenth annual report of the Cana- 
dian National Safety League reviews the 
activities of the various affiliated associations 
engaged in safety work during the year 1933. 
In its promotion of accident prevention and 
safety, the Canadian National Safety League 
is the co-ordinating agency of the following 
provincial ieagues: Ontario Safety League, 
British Columbia Safety League, Manitoba 
Safety League, Province of Quebec Safety 
League, and the Saskatchewan Safety League. 
In addition, membership was maintained in 
various national and foreign organizations. 


Prefacing the report is a brief retrospect of 
safety work in Canada from its pioneer efforts 
of twenty years ago to the present time. The 
advance made in the safeguarding of human 
life is summed up as follows:— 


“ The attitude of the general public is chang- 
ing. Many people now recognize the definite 
results of education in the matter of personal 
safety and show a willingness to co-operate. 
The great work must go on, especially among 
our children, It is needed now more than 
ever, and the willing hearts and hands of our 
good and faithful helpers are an assurance 
that we will never fail in the work commenced 
right here in Toronto, January the second, 
1914.” 

The general manager’s report indicated that 
the regular bulletin service and distribution of 
literature was continued during the past year. 
Approximately 15,000 pieces of safety litera- 
ture was supplied to the schools, etc., while 
15,000 safety calendars were also prepared and 
distributed, 


Ontario Safety League—The 20th annual 
report of the, Ontario Association shows that 
during 1933 there was a decrease of 250 fatal 
accidents, while fatalities to children showed 
a decrease of 41. In the general manager’s 
summary of 1933 safety work, reference is 
made to the chief features of the year’s pro- 
gram—school work and industrial and public 
safety. The former consisted of illustrated 
lectures and safety talks supplemented by lec- 
ture work in camps during the vacation period. 
There was the usual bulletin service, empha- 
sizing traffic and aquatic hazards, and annual 
contest on highway safety. The records indi- 
cate a reduction of 66 deaths of children in 18 
different hazards offset by an increase of 25 in 
9 hazards, making a reduction over all of 41. 
Of the 311 fatalities among children in 1933, 
drowning was responsible for 92 deaths; auto- 
motive vehicles for 79; burns and scalds for 
39; and fires for 25, 


The work of the League in public safety 
consisted of the distribution of special and 
traffic bulletins, safety lectures, radio talks, 
and demonstrations of resuscitation. In addi- 
tion, talks on street and highway safety were 
given to fleets of drivers employed by large 
industrial firms. Safety educational bulletins 
and cards were distributed to motorists, while 
reports on dangerous practices on the part of 
drivers were dealt with, letters of caution 
being issued in each case. 

Industrial members were supplied with bul- 
letins dealing with hazards in industry as well 
as with educational bulletins dealing with 
street and home hazards. 

There was a total of 646,460 pieces of litera- 
ture, covering every phase of safety work, dis- 
tributed during the year. The accident statis- 
tics for the province showed that there was a 
total of 14,113 non-fatal, and 1,415 fatal acci- 
dents in 1933 as compared with 15,124 non- 
fatal and 1,665 fatal accidents in 1932. As in 
previous years the six factors causing the 
largest number of fatalities were: automotive 
vehicles, 403; aquatic hazards, 311; falls, 145; 
railroads, 80; burns and scalds, 66; fires, 46. 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario body 
addresses were given by the Hon. Leopold 
Macaulay, provincial Minister of Highways, 
and Mr. George Hodgson, vice-president of 
the Ontario Motor League, The latter ad- 
dressed particularly the motor drivers in his 
audience and presented safety medals to com- 
pany drivers who. had a year free from acci- 
dents. Some 1,200 were eligible and about 300 
were present to receive their awards. 

Reports of a less detailed nature, but indi- 
cating the same general line of safety activity, 
were presented from the provincial leagues of 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia. 


Among the legislation passed by the New 
Brunswick Legislature at the session which 
closed on March 28 were the following Acts: 
An Act to aid the settlement of disputes 
between employers and employees in the 
lumber industry; an Act to promote the 
production, marketing and, distribution of 
natural products; and an Act to provide for 
the establishment of a military training area 
and a forest experimental station. The last- 
mentioned Act is for the purpose of imple- 
menting the work done by the provincial 
government in the last six months in con- 
nection with forestry development in the 
province, which is assisting to solve the acute 
problem of unemployment relief for single 
men. 
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FOREST CAMPS FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUNG MEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


N March 21, 1933, President Roosevelt 
outlined a general plan to help young 
men who had never had a chance of em- 
ployment, and at the same time to secure 
economic advantages to the country. An 
account of the work of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in the United States appears 
in the February issue of the International 
Labour Review. The work carried on under 
the scheme during the past year consists 
mainly of forest conservation and the pre- 
vention of soil erosion over wide areas. It 
includes the following operations: the pre- 
vention of forest fires by the construction of 
fire lines, ie. cleared strips kept free of in- 
flammable matter so as to divide the forest 
into separate sections; the construction of 
roads or trails, with bridges where necessary, 
so as to make it easier to reach the scene 
of fires reported by the rangers or look-out 
men; the installation of telephone lines to 
enable the look-out men to give rapid warning 
of fires; the destruction of undergrowth and 
brushwood which promote the spread of fires 
and of various diseases; the cleansing of trees 
attacked by insect pests (especially the gypsy 
moth) which kill them or prevent their 
growth; the thinning out of too thickly 
wooded areas, so that the finest trees may 
reach their full size; and the planting of a 
special long-rooted plant (the honeysuckle 
vine) to fix the soil in places where it has 
been loosened by rain. 

“The work to be done was thus of enormous 
extent, and had the great advantage, over 
the random tasks often improvised for the 
unemployed, that it was both urgent and of 
prime utility. Moreover, the choice of the 
younger men for work of this sort meant 
not only snatching them away from the 
temptations of the city streets, but also 
giving them their first chance of entering the 
cycle of ordered activity, of feeling its 
discipline, and realizing the value of team 
work for a useful aim. 

“Instead of receiving cash relief and re- 
maining idle, these young men are taken on 
as regular wage-paid workers; their wages 
are, it is true, only 30 dollars a month, but in 
addition they are clothed, fed and housed 
under canvas in organized camps. It should 
be added that special arrangements are made 
for their families to benefit by this employ- 
ment, for of the 30 dollars only 5 are paid 
to the worker, the remainder going direct 
to the home. 

“This great scheme was submitted to Con- 
gress on March 21, 1933; ten days later the 
Emergency Conservation Work program was 


passed; and on April 5 the President 
appointed a Director, Mr. Robert Fechner, 
formerly the secretary of a trade union 
federation. An Advisory Council consisting 
of representatives of the Secretaries of War, 
the Interior, Agriculture, and Labour was 
formed, and immediate steps were taken to 
provide the new organization with the funds 
it would require. The President reserved the 
right of personal approval in questions affect- 
ing the size of the camps and the scope of 
the work to be undertaken. 

“On April 10, a first contingent of 2,500 
men was enrolled, and on April 18 the first 
camp was opened at Luray (Virginia), in 
the George Washington National Forest. An 
idea of the speed with which the scheme grew 
may be obtained from the fact that the num- 
ber of men enrolled had risen to 274,375 by 
May 12 and to 314,000 by the end of Sep- 
tember. This modern Grand Army received 
the name of the Civilian, Conservation Corps, 
and is usually known, according to the fashion 
for abbreviation, as the C.C.C. 

“Men are taken on for six-monthly periods, 
but are free to leave the camp if they can 
find themselves jobs in industry. The auth- 
orities announced in September that 37,000 
had left the camps for this reason as a result 
of an improvement in economic conditions. 
At the end of the six months the men may 
sign on again or go home; in all cases when 
a contingent has finished its period a new 
recruiting campaign is undertaken in order 
that the supply of labour may be continuous. 
It was announced towards the end of the 
autumn that some of the camps in the 
northern regions would be gradually closed 
and the ocupants transferred to camps further 
south where the winter is less rigorous. 

“The Civilian Conservation Corps is com: 
posed mainly of young men from 18 to 25 
years of age; older men with special knowl- 
edge of forestry work, who are engaged in 
order that the campers may have the neces- 
sary technical direction, number only 25,000. 
Further, since the need for afforestation is 
particularly great in the Indian Reservation, 
14,000 Indians have also been taken on for 
this purpose. Lastly, to satisfy the demands 
of the war veterans’ associations, 25,000 ex- 
service men have also been given a place in 
this great army of workers, with the con- 
dition that they are to have their own 
organization and their own camps. 

“On a basis of 200 men per camp, the 
number of camps at the end of August was 
1,440 (1,446 in September), 1,301 for un- 
employed young men and 139 for ex-service 
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men. Each camp has about 15 woodsmen 
whose duty it is to give the campers the 
benefit of their special knowledge and ex- 
perience and teach them how to work and 
how to adopt safe methods in operations, 


Amendments to the Regulations under the 
Public Health Act for the sanitary control 
and prevention of communicable disease in 
sawmill, lumber, mining and _ construction 
camps in Saskatchewan were published in the 
Saskatchewan Gazette, March 15, 1934. The 
original regulations were summarized in the 
Lasour GazettE, December, 1928, page 1339. 
They contain general rules governing the site 
of camps, purification of water, sleeping 
quarters, water facilities, cook houses, medical 
care, hospitals, and posting of regulations; they 
provide that the Minister of Public Health 
must be notified of the establishment of 
camps; the employer is required to furnish 
medical attendance and may deduct not more 
than one dollar from the wages of each em- 
ployee for such service; the employer is liable 
for hospital maintenance to the exent of $2.50 
per day for an employee in hospital; and the 
penalty for violation of the regulations is not 
less than $5 and not more than $100. 


Section 20 of the original Regulations con- 
tains the provisions in respect of medical care. 
~This section is now amended by the following 
subsections (1) and (2). 


(1) Every employer shall contract with 
one or more legally qualified medical practi- 
tioners for the medical and surgical care 
of his employees, except such medical aid 
for injuries as is provided under The Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
and for the payment of such services may 
deduct from the pay of each employee a 
sum not exceeding three cents for each 
day on which such employee has been in 
camp, provided that the total deduction for 
such services from any employee shall not 
exceed 75 cents per month. All sums so 
deducted shall be paid to the medical 
practitioner or practitioners, without ne- 
bate or deduction. Every such practitioner 
shall supply medical attendance and medi- 
cine to the employees. 

(2) If an employee is discharged or sent 
from camp as the result of sickness, the 
owner shall be liable for his maintenance 
in hospital or elsewhere to the exent of 
$2.50 per day during the period of his ill- 
hess, except in cases in which medical aid 
for injuries is provided under The Work- 


which may be dangerous. Each camp is 
planned so as to be self-contained, like a 
military unit, having in it men who can do 
all the various jobs needed by a community 
of this sort (cooks, barbers, etc.).” 


Camp Regulations in Saskatchewan 


men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 

and for any expense incurred in his re- 

moval to the hospital or other place of 
treatment. 

Section 23, also, is amended by the addition 
of the words “in addition to the first aid re- 
quirements of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board,” the section as amended reading as 
follows :— 


23. The owner of every camp shall, in 
addition to the first aid requirements of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, provide 
a suitable and sufficient supply of bandages, 
dressings and other requisites and also a 
supply of such medicines as the medical 
practitioner in charge prescribes for use in 
case of sickness. 





Young Citizens’ Association Move- 
ment in New South Wales 


Thirty-five local associations of the Young 
Citizens’ Association Movement were formed 
in New South Wales during 1933. The total 
membership of all the associations was ap- 
proximately 3,200 at that date. Employment 
for about 600 boys and girls was found through 
the instrumentality of the associations; and 
arrangements were made for 52 members to 
undergo a three months’ course of training at 
the Government Agricultural Farm at Schey- 
ville with a view to their absorption in rural 
employment, Classes were conducted in the 
subjects of: Boys-—radio, carpentry, motor 
engineering, ticket writing, shorthand and typ- 
ing, accountancy, electrical engineering, first 
aid, mechanical drawing, physical culture. 
Girls—toy making, dressmaking, nursing, elo- 
cution, craft work, millinery, cooking, physical 
culture. 

The amount expended by the Government 
for the payment of organizers’ salaries, pur- 
chase of tools and materials, and for other ex- 
penses up to end of December, 1933, totalled 
£3,000. The amount raised by voluntary effort 
was £800. 

Other activities of the associations, including 
the holding of social functions, the formation 
and control of local libraries, and arrangement 
of sport programs, were further developed with 
satisfactory results, 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY CODE IN THE UNITED STATES 


KX CODE similar to that under the National 

Recovery Act in the United States for 
general contractors in Ontario, was suggested 
to the Labour Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature on March 23 by Mr. W. H. Yates, 
president of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation as a means of reducing “chiselling” 
in contracts for public works, which ultimately 
may affect the wages paid the labouring man. 
He strongly favoured licensing of all general 
contractors. 


The Code of Fair Competition submitted 
to the National Recovery Administration on 
August 7, 1933, by the Construction League 
of United States was approved by President 
Roosevelt on January 31, 1984. The Code, 
which was the 246th to be approved by the 
President, became effective on February 25, 
1934. It constitutes a master code to which 
special sections will be added for the different 
branches of the industry. 


The Code provides for the fixing for the 
whole country or for specified regions or 
localities of maximum hours of work, 
minimum rates of pay and other conditions 
of working by means of collective bargaining 
and agreements between truly representative 
groups or associations of employers and 
workers. The conditions laid down by such 
agreements, after approval by the President, 
shall become the standard of hours of labour, 
rates of pay and other conditions of employ- 
ment. 


In regions or localities where no such 
mutual agreement has been approved, the 
Code fixes the maximum weekly hours of 
work for labourers and accounting, clerical 
and office employees at 40 in the week, sub- 
ject to the right to raise this maximum to 
48 in certain specified circumstances as in 
cases where the building works are so remote 
and inaccessible that camps are necessary for 
housing the workers employed, or in cases 
where working time has been lost through bad 
weather or where a sufficient amount of 
qualified labour is not available in the 
immediate vicinity of the work. The follow- 
ing are exempted from the maximum hourly 
provisions of the Code; employees engaged 
in professional, executive or supervisory work; 
employees in establishments employing not 
more than two persons in towns of less than 
2,500 population not being part of a larger 
trade area; those engaged in emergency work 
involving breakdowns or protection of life and 
property; watchmen; and others who may be 


exempted in the chapters of the Codes 
specifically applicable only to the divisions or 
subdivisions of the industry therein defined. 


The critical position of the building indus- 
try has prevented the Administration from 
applying in the determination of hours of 
work the principle by which it is usually 
guided, and which leads it to reduce hours 
of labour so far as possible to the extent 
necessary to absorb unemployed workers 
ordinarily engaged in the industry. The 40- 
hour week is, however, considered as a first 
step, and the parties concerned are called 
upon to consider the matter of further reduc- 
tion. The minimum wage for accounting, 
office and clerical employees varies from 12 
dollars to 15 dollars a week according to the 
population of the towns in which they are 
working. For labourers the minimum rate is 
40 cents an hour; this may not be construed 
to authorize reduction in the existing rates of 
pay. The Code also prohibits reclassification 
of staff for the purpose of evading its 
provisions, and fixes the minimum age for 
admission to the industry at 16. 


Side by side with the committee in charge 
of the general administration of the Code is 
established the most comprehensive Planning 
Board yet set up under the National Recovery 
Administration. The National Construction 
Planning and Adjustment Board will consist 
of ten persons to be selected by the Construc- 
tion Code Authority and ten persons selected 
by the Labour Advisory Board from nomina- 
tions of the workers’ Organizations. <A 
disinterested chairman will be selected by the 
President on the recommendation of the 
Administrator of Industry and will have the 
right of veto so as to prevent any possibility 
of abuse. This Board will have authority to 
establish subsidiary regional boards to be 
known as Regional Construction Planning and 
Adjustment Boards and providing equal rep- 
resentation of employers and employed. 


According to the Administrator, the Code 
gives to the construction industry for the first 
time the power of co-ordinated action which 
may be used to check the violent fluctuations 
in volume of construction, ranging from 100 
per cent above to 50 per cent below normal 
requirements, and to work towards stabiliza- 
tion based on demand; to unify the industry 
locally, regionally and nationally for self- 
government; and to provide unity of action 
in meeting national emergencies. 
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Civil Works Administration in United 
States 


In order to speed up the employment 
program in the United States the Civil 
Works Administration was created early in 
November with the purpose of providing 
immediately “regular work at regular wages” 
for able-bodied unemployed persons on work 
relief. This action was taken, not as a 
permanent policy nor to provide permanent 
employment, but to meet the emergency. 


The Monthly Labour Review (Washington), 
February, 1934, reports that on November 25, 
1933, at the end of the first week of opera- 
tion, employment had been provided for 
1,183,267 persons in 44 States and the District 
of Columbia, and an effort was being made 
to provide work for some 4,000,000 persons 
by the end of the year. In the northern 
tier of States, where 130,000 had been 
employed on work relief, by the middle of 
November there were 425,000 men and women 
working on civil-works projects. By January 
18, 1934, the civil-works program was pro- 
viding employment for 4,039,474 persons. 

The work is not to be limited to those 
receiving relief. Half of the jobs are to be 
given to persons not on relief. The work 
being undertaken includes a_ variety of 
activities, such as the extension of sewer 
systems, building of bridges, widening of 
roads, cleaning out of slum areas, sanitary 
projects, malaria-control work, rebuilding and 
repairing of schoolhouses, construction of 
playgrounds and swimming pools, planting of 
trees, and traffic surveys. Other projects 
authorized include farm-housing survey, pro- 
duction of objects of art (pictures, sculptures, 
ete.), renovating of buildings to be occupied 
by transients under Federal care, collection of 
statistical data (on employment, payrolls, tax 
delinquency, prices of commodities purchased 
by farmers, etc.), archaeological work, protec- 
tion of water supplies, sealing of abandoned 
coal mines, etc. 

It is the policy that “all persons employed 
on civil-works projects shall be paid just and 
reasonable wages, which shall be compensa- 
tion sufficient to provide, for the hours of 
labour as limited, a standard of living in 
decency and comfort.” Accordingly, on 
December 15, 1933, the Federal Civil Works 
Administrator issued regulations governing the 
rates to be paid for the various classes of 
work. 

The weekly base rates range from $12 in 
the southern zone to $18 in the northern 


zone, the intermediate rates from $15 to $21, 
the rates for operating supervisory jobs from 
$18 to $24 per week, and those for technical 
supervisory jobs from $18 to $45 per week. 
For construction work the rate for unskilled 
labour ranges from 40 to 50 cents per hour 
and that for skilled labour from $1 to $1.20 
per hour. The rates for semi-skilled labour 
depend on local custom but must be between 
the skilled and unskilled rates. If the pre- 
vailing local union scale exceeds these rates, 
the union rate is to be paid. In case of 
dispute as to what is the prevailing rate, the 
United States Department of Labour may be 
called upon to decide. 

The hours of labour are limited to 8 per 
day and 30 per week, except in the case of 
clerical employees who may work up to 39 
hours and persons employed at remote and 
inaccessible places who may work up to 40 
hours per week. 

Labour for the projects is to be obtained 
from employment agencies designated by the 
United States Employment Service. Union 
members are not required to register at such 
employment agencies but are to be secured 
through the local unions of their craft. The 
employment of persons under 16 and of con- 
victs on civil-works projects is forbidden, as 
is also the use of any materials produced by 
convict labour. A board of labour review is 
created to hear all issues arising in connec- 
tion with ithe civil-works program and 
projects. 





The City of Calgary proposes to turn over 
to the Alberta Relief Commission a fire- 
proof apartment block in East Calgary, 
known as the Haskins Block. If the com- 
mission will carry out necessary repairs to 
the building and make it suitable for dormi- 
tory purposes, the city will waive rent and in 
addition will supply free light, heat and water. 
The building would be used to house 100 
single unemployed men classed as “unemploy- 
able” and suffering from incurable diseases, 
or crippled or too old to work. The Hon. 
O. L. McPherson, provincial Minister of 
Public Works, in a letter to the city, said 
that certain recommendations had been made 
to the government by the Alberta Relief 
Commission in connection with the proposal. 
He pointed out that as the majority of the 
men were unemployable and would no doubt 
revert to the position of city charges if the 
present industrial depression ended, he wanted 
to be assured that the province would not 
be saddled with the permanent care of the 
men when normal conditions returned. 
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THE RELIEF ACT, 1934 


HE Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Labour, introduced in the House of 
Commons, on March 22, a measure respecting 
relief measures in Canada, generally similar in 
its terms to the Relief Act, 1983 (LaBour 
Gazette, April, 1933, page 402), and also 
making provision for the payment of the 
federal proportion of delayed relief accounts, 
if any, which may be received subsequent to 
March 31, 1934, the date of the expiration of 
last year’s Act. The text of the Act is as 
follows :— 


AN Act RESPECTING RELIEF MEASURES 


Whereas the Provinces may require further 
assistance in carrying out necessary relief 
measures and in meeting financial conditions as 
the same may arise; and whereas in such event 
it is in the national interest that Parliament 
should support and supplement the _ relief 
measures of the Provinces and grant them 
financial assistance in such manner and to such 
extent as the Governor in Council may deem 
expedient; and whereas it is necessary to make 
provision for further expenditure for relief 
purposes under the Department of National 
Defence and the Department of the Interior; 
and whereas for these and similar purposes 
the powers necessary to insure the speedy 
and unhampered prosecution of such relief 
measures and the maintenance of the credit of 
the Dominion and the Provinces thereof should 
be vested in the Governor in Council; Now, 
therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Relief Act, 
1934. 


2. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
statute or law the Governor in Council may, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon, enter into agreements with any 
of the Provinces respecting relief measures 
therein; grant financial assistance to any Prov- 
ince and to Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited by way of loan, advance, 
guarantee or otherwise; and in respect of such 
loans, advances and guarantees, may accept such 
security, enter into such agreements and gener- 
ally do all such acts and things as the Governor 
in Council may deem necessary and expedient 
in the public interest; 


3. In addition to the powers conferred under 
the provisions of any statute or law the Gover- 
nor in Council may, when Parliament is not in 
session, take all such measures as in his discre- 
tion may be deemed necessary or advisable to 
maintain, within the competence of Parliament, 
peace, order and good government throughout 
Canada; and at all times to take all such mea- 
sures ias in his discretion may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable to protect and maintain the 
credit and financial position of the Dominion or 
any Province thereof. 


4. Without restricting the generality of the 
terms of the next preceding section hereof and 


notwithstanding the provisions of any statute 
or law, the Governor in Council may,— 


(a) Provide for special relief, works and 
undertakings under control and direction 
of the Department of National Defence 
and the Department of the Interior; 


(b) Take all such other measures as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 


5. The Governor in Council may pay out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund such moneys as 
may be necessary for all or any of the purposes 
of this Act. 


6. The Governor in Council shall have full 
power to make all such orders and regulations 
as may be deemed necessary or desirable to 
carry out the purposes and intention of this 
Act. 


7. All orders and regulations of the Governor 
in Council made hereunder shall have the force 
of law and may be varied, extended or revoked 
by any subsequent order or regulation; but if 
any order or regulation is varied, extended or 
revoked, neither the previous operation thereof 
nor anything duly done thereunder shall be 
affected thereby, nor shall any right, privilege, 
obligation or liability acquired, accrued, accru- 
ing or incurred thereunder be affected by any 
such variation, extension or revocation. 


8. All orders in council and regulations made 
under the provisions of this Act shall be laid 
before the House of Commons forthwith after 
the making thereof if Parliament is then 
sitting, or if not, said orders in council or 
regulations or an abstract thereof disclosing 
their essential provisions shall be published in 
the next following issue of the Canada Gazette. 


9. A report shall be laid before Parliament 
within fifteen days after the expiration of this 
Act, or if Parliament is not then in session, 
shall be published and made available for 
distribution by the Department of Labour, 
containing a full and correct statement of the 
moneys expended, guarantees given and obliga- 
tions contracted under this Act. 


10. The Governor in Council may pay out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund any accounts in 
respect of the Dominion contributions towards 
direct relief for the fiscal year 1933-34 which 
may be received after the thirty-first day of 
March, 1934, notwithstanding that by the pay- 
ment of the said accounts the total amount 
paid for that purpose for the fiscal year ending 
the thirty-first day of March, 1934, may exceed 
the sum of twenty million dollars as fixed by 
section four of chapter eighteen of the statutes 
of 1932-33. 


11. This Act shall expire on the thirty-first 
day of March, 1935, but any obligation or 
liability incurred or created under’ the 
authority of this Act prior to the thirty-first 
day of March, 1935, together with any 
liability for expenditures after that date for 
projects required to be completed in order to 
preserve the value of work already done may 
be paid and discharged out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund at any time prior to the first day 
of July, 1935. 
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THE RELIEF ACT, 1933 


Report of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief 


IN conformity with the section 8 of the Re- 
lief Act, 1933, a report on operations under 
the Act during the fiscal year has been laid 
before Parliament. The administration of the 
Act is vested in the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Harry Hereford being Dominion Commis- 
sioner of Unemployment Relief. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from the report. 


In accordance with the views of the prov- 
inces as expressed at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of January, 1933, the Dominion 
Government has continued to assist the prov- 
inces in the discharge of their constitutional 
obligations on the basis of the provinces deal- 
ing with the present unprecedented economic 
conditions by distribution of Direct Relief, 
and the Dominion, as will be seen from the 
details set forth in this report, in line with 
the views of the provinces, resuming the policy 
of contributing to provincial and municipal 
works when requested by the provinces. This 
policy was in effect in 1930 and 1931 but was 
largely dropped in 1932 at the expressed re- 
quest of the provinces. 

The Dominion has continued to contribute 
to the expenditures made by the four west- 
ern provinces in connection with the care of 
homeless unemployed persons, in addition to 
the provision made for the care of such per- 
sons through the projects carried on by the 
Department of National Defence in all the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, and 
by the Department of the Interior in the 
National Parks of Canada. 


Agreements were entered into with all the 
provinces with regard to expenditures for 
direct relief and for public works and other 
undertakings. The agreements provided that 
the provinces would submit to the Dominion 
for approval by the Minister of Labour, from 
time to time, a schedule or schedules setting 
forth the list of public works and undertakings 
proposed to be carried out by the provinces, 
and/or the municipalities under the provisions 
of the agreements. Copies of the agreements 
have been laid before Parliament. 


The Relief Act, 1933, authorized the con- 
tinuation and expansion of projects inaugu- 
rated under The Relief Act, 1932, by the 
Department of National Defence for the pur- 
pose of affording relief to single homeless 
men. The numbers cared for month by month 
on these projects are given in Appendix “C.” 
These projects were located in every prov- 
ince, except Prince Edward Island where the 
problem of the homeless man has not been 


serious. The class of work done included 
clearing and grading of landing fields, forestry 
work, road construction, and other work that 
could be economically carried out for the 
general advantage of Canada. The report con- 
tains a map of the Dominion, showing the 
location of unemployment relief projects un- 
der the Department of National Defence as 
at March 31, 1934. The men were provided 
with food, accommodation, clothing, a free 
issue of tobacco, an allowance of twenty cents 
per day and in addition, necessary medical, 
dental, and hospital attention. 

Continuation of works carried on by the De- 
partment of the Interior in the National parks, 
and on the Golden-Revelstoke Highway, for 
the relief of single homeless unemployed men, 
was authorized under The Relief Act, 1933. 
Provision was also made for the relief of 
needy permanent residents of the parks. Of 
the works carried on in connection with the 
camps administered by the National Parks 
Branch of the Department of Interior, road 
construction operations were of major im- 
portance. By agreement between the Federal 
Government and the Province of British 
Columbia, the Dominion, as represented by the 
Department of the Interior, carried on con- 
struction operations on the east leg of the Big 
Bend or Golden-Revelstoke Highway, which 
forms a portion of the Trans-Canada High- 
way. Work was continued in connection with 
the construction of the Banff-Jasper Highway, 
which is one of the most important develop- 
ment projects undertaken in the National 
Parks in recent years, and which when com- 
pleted will form a direct north and south con- 
necting line between Banff and Jasper Na- 
tional Parks. Work was carried out on 
entrance and internal highways at Prince 
Albert National Park in Saskatchewan and 
Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba. 

In addition to the road projects referred to, 
numerous other useful works were carried on, 
such as construction and improvement of re- 
creational areas, and camp ground extensions 
and improvements, reclamation of low land, 
underbrushing and clearing, and erection of 
structures. Works were carried out in the 
Kootenay and Yoho National Parks in British 
Columbia, in Banff, Jasper, Elk Island and 
Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta, in Prince 
Albert Park in Saskatchewan and in Riding 
Mountain Park in Manitoba. 

The numbers of men cared for each month 
under these arrangements are shown in Ap- 
pendix “C,” and the map of the Dominion 
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in the report shows the location of unemploy- 
ment relief projects under the Department of 
the Interior as at March 31, 1934. 

Table No. 1 shows the approved Dominion 
commitments for the various projects and un- 
dertakings, exclusive of Direct Relief, author- 
ized under The Relief Act, 1933, and the 
Dominion disbursements in respect to these 
and to Direct Relief as at March 31, 1984. 

It may be mentioned that the accounts paid 
cdo not necessarily represent the total expen- 
ditures made by the provinces and municipali- 
ties to date, as frequently several weeks and 
in some cases months elapse before certified 
accounts are received in the Department of 
Labour. 

Appendix “C” shows the combined expen- 
ditures of the Dominion, provinces and muni- 
cipalities by months and the numbers re- 
ceiving relief to February 28, 1934, later figures 
not being available at date of this report. 

By Order of the Governor in Council dated 
September 30, 1982 (P.C. 2163) the Auditor 
General was authorized to conduct such audit 
of Provincial accounts, in connection with un- 
employment relief expenditures, as he deemed 
necessary to safeguard the interests of the 
federal treasury, and to investigate provincial 
systems of auditing municipal relief accounts 
to the end that the Dominion Government 
may be satisfied that the municipal accounts 
put forward by the Provinces are in accord- 
ance with the agreements entered into between 
the Dominion Government and the provinces. 
As a result of his investigations of provincial 
audits of municipal accounts the Auditor Gen- 
eral reported to the Minister of Labour that 
in his judgment many of the provincial audits 
were not of the kind and character which 
would satisfy him and the Federal Govern- 
ment that the municipal accounts put forward 
by the provinces were in accordance with the 
agreements entered into between the Dominion 
Government and the provinces. Consequently 
P.C. 222, of the 12th of March, 1934, was 
approved by the Governor in Council, which 
directed the Auditor General to conduct such 
audit of Provincial land Municipal accounts, 
in connection with unemployment relief ex- 
penditures, as he deemed essential to safe- 
guard the interests of the federal treasury. 
As a result of the audits made, the Unem- 
ployment Relief Branch has, on receipt of 
the Auditor General’s reports, requested of 
the provinces concerned that certain adjust- 
ments and refunds indicated by the Auditor 
General be made. In many instances the 
Auditor General did not ascertain the amount 
recoverable by the Federal Government, 
although observing that adjustments were 
necessary. In such cases the amount of the 


necessary adjustment has been or is being 
computed. Amounts totalling $306,597.05 were 
specifically mentioned and have been or are 
being recovered, subject to such satisfactory 
explanation as the provincial authorities may 
be able to submit. 

In addition to the audits made by the 
Auditor General, inspectors of the Department 
of Labour have conducted investigations and 
the provincial officials have also carried out 
inquiries which have resulted in refunds being 
made by the provinces to the Dominion to 
adjust various overpayments. 

As a result of Dominion and/or provincial 
action considered apart from the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s examinations, the sum of $422,805.89 
has been recovered to date either by cash re- 
funds or deductions from subsequent payments 
to the province concerned. 

The report also refers to the Relief Settle- 
ment agreements which were entered into with 
all the provinces except Prince Edward Island 
under the Relief Act of 1932. The number of 
settler families and of individuals approved as 
at ‘March 31, 1934, and the Dominion contri- 
bution as at that date, are also given. 

Arrangements were continued with the Cana- 
dian Passenger Association whereby a reduced 
fare was granted on railways from urban 
centres to relief camps established by the 
Dominion and the provinces; and for the 
movement of unemployed farm help from 
urban centres to farms under arrangements 
made by provinces, municipalities and farm- 
ers, whereby farm help would be given em- 
ployment. The special rate arranged was one 
half cents per mile. Arrangements were made 
with the four western provinces whereby the 
Dominion Government and the province con- 
cerned each paid 50 per cent of the cost of 
such transportation. Upon termination of em- 
ployment, providing that the worker remained 
ninety days or more, a return fare was 
arranged at the rate of two cents per mile 
payable by the worker. 

Under authority of section 2 (a) of The Re- 
lief Act, 1933, the Dominion Government 
assisted certain of the provinces by way of 
loans or ‘advances in financing of maturing 
obligations which the provinces were at the 
time unable to refinance; also, in order that 
speedy and unhampered prosecution of the 
measures instituted to relieve distress and pro- 
vide employment might be carried out. 

The report contains a statement as at March 
31, 1934, showing the amounts loaned to prov- 
inces under authority of Orders in Council 
passed pursuant to The Relief Act, 1933, the 
purpose for which loans were made and re- 
newals of loans outstanding March 31, 1933, 

(Continued on pagt 347) 
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(Continued from page $43) 
less cash repayments and credits applied during 
the year. All loans are secured by Treasury 
bills of the province bearing interest at 54 
per cent to May 1, 1933, and 5 per cent there- 
after payable half-yearly. 

Certain guarantees given by the Dominion 
Government under authority of section 2 (a) 
and (b) of The Relief Act, 1933, are set forth 
in a statement in the report as at March 81, 
1934, supplied by the Department of Finance. 

Expenditures made for administration pur- 
poses under the Relief Act, 1933, to March 31, 
1934, totalled $82,497.91. 


Appendix “ D” tothe report shows disburse- 
ments made by the Dominion Government to. 
March 31, 1934, in respect to expenditures for 
relief under The Unemployment Relief Act, 
1938, Appendix “E” shows disbursements. 
made by the Dominion Government to March 
31, 1934, in respect to expenditures for relief 
under The Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, and Continuance Act, 1932, Appen- 
dix “F” shows disbursements made by the 
Dominion Government to March 31, 1934, in 
respect to expenditures for relief under The 
Relief Act, 1932, and Appendix “G” gives a 
recapitulation of these disbursements. 


RECAPITULATION OF DOMINION DISBURSEMENTS UNDER 
RELIEF LEGISLATION AS AT MARCH 31, 1934 








Province, etc. 1930 Act 1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act Total 
$ cts $ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
Prince Edward slang Peete MP 350 95,199 45 136,171 59 25,126 68 16,422 87 272,920 59: 
Noyayscotia aa cise actt cotieces 836,179 81 1, 084,281 13 536,063 16 931,272 03 3,387,796 13 
News CUNS WACK ntact tes o'eisse, sere isons 503,689 87 768,982 72 222,074 33 462,286 46 1,957,033 38 
MOO 0 cesta erate sa ate x wire = don days 3,465,992 71 5,502,896 29 3,977,604 45 2,635,059 93] 15,581,553 38. 
OUNtATIOs seen ey = ot Gite «emus seca « 4,692,650 50 11,119,811 86 7.810,314 55 8,216,112 44 31,838,889 35 
Wanita Daryn ieee vests oe ons 1,632,926 00 3,365,885 00 1,744,612 27 1,887,955 92 8,631,379 19: 
DASKALCHOWAN.... tanta dome tok cs bk dee 1,919,280 92 2,973,134 38 1,132,264 06 827,158 81 6,851,838 17 
Saskatchewan Relief Commission....]................ 5,372,971 30 4,459,919 11 830,269 16 10,663,159 57 
VW SYS NT RA Se Re 1,286,778 89 3,060,574 50 1,275,479 24 954,887 49 6,577,720 12 
British  Columbiatiyvon, eee os... beet 1.376,331 11 3,954,621 29 3, 226,526 91 2,531,702 65 11,089,181 96. 
15,809,029 26] 37,339,330 06] 24,409,984 76] 19,293,127 76] 96,851,471 84 
DeptebubliewWorks a o€ socks cb is obilloe oes henry 1,726,732 64 ORO 04 43 ete aatocatseaneee LBS GRE OYE 
Dept. National Deiencel. ccc deal. eee eee 70,941 06 423,166 50 4,829,160 16 5,323,267 75: 
Dept. Interior (Inc. Yukon).......... 56,994 66 876,125 73 *6§55,221 06 1,183,855 39 2,722,196 84. 
Dept. Railways and Canals..........|...c0.-sseseeee: Lb oaeoDutal enaek race cee 14,962 30 1,787,688 04 
Ue a AGS Ranh aS A MOR eh yop nn Meme ag SSLSORD See ete. = Sailers Kite, 2 eee 83,180 55. 
Dept -Agricullirele ¥K. Ske. eee ee eee fare... 6,999 79 SOOO LOD |e tessa eae pe 9,999 79 
National Battlefields Commission...]................ ZERSOOMOD mete oe ae eee, GA ake Sea: 24,809 05: 
Board Railway Commissioners...... 500, 000 00 HOONCOO KOO). eee pe eet PS eeeeeeae® 1,000,000 00: 
Canadian Pacific Railway........... 863,550 00 OSLO O20 Mateos CRE sce ar via leet) 1a Sea nn Ga 1,072,746 98: 
Canadian National Railway......... SSCA Te So leeneaae wy ca Merce eco ao hee eee eo. seen Te 882,412 35: 
Mransportation of Wnemployeds..2 os |= sock. kee 45,065 90 11,513 46 12,429 61 69,008 97° 
Apociitural Stauilization hand .:.4) heist» tise). waedh. «ck oI. I. 2 8, 35,218 97 35,218 97 
apeor. Wrsde ane Commerce. fs sic <h cak eae. pall decks ood coh preys ty coe an aw Send odes 29,534 56 29,534 56: 
Dept.Pimance. .. t..eee set rhage [isda tence tes MetasreTS [MRM Cals ee cate a | acres reverie cs See ¢ 1,800 00 1,800 00 
Auditor General’s Office Travelling 
EIS OR SCS ey ieee oat oy SANE 2 Been aA AS PN SORE eR bbe ee G 1,500 38 1,500 38 
Administration (04) cess..¢.0c soca t 43,061 97 85,203 51 67,576 14 82,497 91 278,339 53: 
OAL saris tis, « Geraci 3 So ovals 18,155,048 24 42,740,311 01 25,577,366 35 25,434,087 07} 111,906,812 67 
Paid during fiscal year 1933-1934.... 2,654 86 557,615 57 7,421,924 16) 25,434,087 07) 33,416,281 66 


*Includes $103,232.56 recoverable from Provinces. 





The annual report of the Department of 
Marine for the fiscal year 1932-33 states that 
navigation schools were in operation at Saint 
John, N.B., at Halifax and Yarmouth, NS., 
at Quebec, P.Q., at Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
at Kingston, Ont., and marine lectures were 
delivered at Collingwood, Ont. Examinations 
for masters’ and mates’ certificates were held 
at Halifax and Yarmouth, NS., at Saint John, 
N.B., at Quebec and Montreal, P.Q., at 
Ottawa, Kingston, Midland, Toronto, Owen 
Sound, Collingwood and Port Arthur, Ont., 


and at Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. There 
were issued during the year 17 masters’, 11 
mates’ and 21 second mates’ sea-going cer- 
tificates of competency; 48 masters’ and 77 
mates’ coasting certificates of competency: 
27 masters’ and 46 mates’ inland waters cer- 
tificates of competency; 26 masters’ and & 
mates’ minor inland waters certificates of 
competency, and 30 masters’ temporary cer- 
tificates; 25,313 seamen were shipped, and 
23,472 seamen were discharged at sea-ports. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MARCH, 
1934: 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


hie employment situation at the end of 

March, 1934, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritime Provinces con- 
tinued to be very quiet, but some maple sugar 
was being made although the season was back- 
ward. Considerable activity was noted as 
fishermen prepared for the lobster season. Log- 
ging, for the most part, was brisk, as the oper- 
ators were making ready for the spring drives, 
and many mills were busy with large staffs of 
workers, Mines in the New Glasgow area 
worked five days per week, except for one 
which had not yet resumed work, owing to a 
wage disagreement. Those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity operated from two to four days per 
week, Manufacturers of confectionery and 
foodstuffs reported business fairly good and 
various oil companies noted improvement in 
output, but some slackness was evident in 
iron and steel, due largely to slow delivery 
of raw materials. Building construction re- 
mained dull, and sewer and street work con- 
tinued as a relief measure. Passenger and 
freight traffic was heavy during the Easter 
season, and movement of coal on railroads 
from eastern points to northern was also 
brisk. Trade was somewhat better, with 
collections fair, and early spring housecleaning 
resulted in an increased demand for char- 
workers in the Women’s Division. 


No orders for farm workers were received 
in the Province of Quebec, while the majority 
of logging camps had finished their work until 
the spring drive. Mining also was quiet. In 
manufacturing, Hull, Quebec City, Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers reported improvement, but 
in Montreal, although the boot and shoe in- 
dustries and metal trades were somewhat 
busier, other lines, including rubber and to- 
bacco, showed slackness, while conditions in 
the clothing factories were only fair. Build- 
ing construction appeared to be somewhat 
brighter, especially at Hull and Rouyn, where 
a transmission line was being erected. Mont- 
real, however, continued to receive very few 
orders for building labourers, although there 
was some demand for mechanics, ‘Transpor- 
tation was slack, with trade a little more 
active. Requests for women workers were 
numerous, but applications were also available 
in large numbers. 

Requests for farm help in Ontario were in- 
creasing, although cold weather had held up 
farming activities in general, Wiainter opera- 
tions in logging were about completed, but 
preparations were being made for the spring 


drive which would be the next opportunity for 
work. The mining group remained very 
active, with prospects exceedingly good for 
the spring. In manufacturing, particularly in 
textiles, clothing and rubber manufacturing, 
the auto industry, and in the iron and steel 
group, the general improvement in production 
and staff levels during the past few months 
was being maintained, with all indications 
pointing to continued advancement in output, 
and subsequent reduction in the total number 
of unemployed. Building construction remained 
quiet, and work on highways, streets and 
sewers continued as a relief measure. Trans- 
portation by rail was heavy, but water trans- 
portation particularly at Sault Ste. Marie, was 
held up by the great depth of ice in the river. 
Orders were many for women workers in the 
domestic section, while the shortage of cooks- 
general continued. 

In the Prairie Provinces, the demand for 
farm help remained practically unchanged. 
Logging activity was only fair, and mining, ex- 
cept at Estevan and Drumheller, where the 
cold weather had caused a temporary increase 
in coal orders, was very quiet. Manufactur- 
ing industries continued to be slack, with no 
improvement in the situation. The building 
construction group also provided little employ- 
ment, and such work as was available was sup- 
plied through the various government relief 
schemes. ‘Trade, both wholesale and retail, 
was quiet, with collections slow. The demand 
for women domestics for casual work was 
slightly greater in Winnipeg, as was also the 
call for female help for country points. Orders 
for the city, however, were slightly lower. 

With spring advancing in British Columbia, 
there were more orders for farm help, and 
many growers were busy in their orchards, but 
wages were very low. In some sections of the 
province the strike in logging continued to 
affect several thousand men with a resultant 
loss to the industry. Sawmills, however, were 
operating and shingle mills were also busy. 
Mining showed slight improvement, but pros- 
pects were likely to be better when the 
weather improved sufficiently to allow further 
development. Building construction was at a 
low ebb, with practically nothing, except relief 
camps, as an outlet for labour. Shipping 
and longshore work at New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert was very good, at Vancouver 
normal, and at Victoria the best for many 
weeks. Work at the various shipyards was 
also active. Trade was fair. No change was 
reported in the Women’s Division, and wages 
continued low, while a number of female ap- 
plicants were still on relief. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 8,499, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 861,044 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,734 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 148,048 persons. It should be 


understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1934, as Reported 
p Ss 
by Employers 


Reports on employment tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a further 
improvement in the industrial situation at 
the beginning of March; 8,499 leading em- 
ployers throughout Canada enlarged their 
payrolls from 849,056 on february 1, to 
861,044 on March 1, or by 11,988 persons. 
The experience of the last thirteen years 
shows that the average change in employment 
between February 1 and March 1 is a small 
increase, gains in seven of the years since 
1920 rather more than offsetting losses in the 
remaining six. The advance on the date 
under review was considerably above the 
average: it also exceeded that noted on March 
1 in any earlier year of the record except 
1922, comparing favourably with the declines 
reported in the last four years. The index, 
(based on the 1926 average as 100) rose from 
91-4 on February 1, 1934, to 92-7 at the 
beginning of March. On the same date in the 
preceding thirteen years, the index was as 
follows :—1933, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 
1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6; 1927, 
97°5: 1926, 92°6: 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 1923, 
91-0; 1922, 82-9 and 1921, 89-1. 

The greatest gains at the begininng of 
March occurred in manufacturing, in which 
11,585 additional persons were employed by 
the co-operating employers; the increases in 
textiles and iron and steel were most -note- 
worthy, those in the former being the largest 
recorded on March 1 in the years for which 
statistics have been compiled. Among the 

77565—4 


non-manufacturing industries, there were ad- 
vances in metallic ore mining, retail trade, 
transportation and building, highway and 
railway construction; the gains in the high- 
way group, (amounting to 506 persons), were 
mainly due to an increase in the numbers at 
the unemployment relief camps. On _ the 
other hand, logging reported considerable de- 
clines, marking the completion of the season’s 
operations in many camps; coal-mining and 
wholesale trade also released employees, but 
the losses were on a moderate scale. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was upward in 
four of the five economic areas, only the 
Prairie Provinces showing a decline as com- 
pared with February 1; the greatest improve- 
ment was in Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
decided advance in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, where the 593 reporting 
employers enlarged their staffs from 71,447 
persons on February 1 to 72,868 at the 
beginning of March. Considerable gains were 
registered in transportation and construction ; 
there were smaller increases In mining, ser- 
vices and trade, while manufacturing indicated 
practically no general change, and logging 
showed a pronounced falling-off. This slow- 
ing-up of bush operations was largely seasonal 
in character. Employment on March 1, 1933, 
had gained slightly; the index then was many 
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points lower than on the date under review, 
when at 103-2, it was the highest recorded 
since the beginning of 1932. 


Quebec—Contrary to the movement on 
March 1, 1933, employment showed a moderate 
increase in Quebec on the date under re- 
view. This chiefly occurred in manufacturing, 
where activity gained considerably, especially 
in leather, textile and tobacco and beverage 
factories. Heightened employment was also 
indicated in transportation, building and rail- 
way construction and maintenance and retail 


change in the years since 1920 has been a 
moderate increase. The gain at the beginning 
of March, 1934, was larger than that indi- 
cated on March 1 in any other year of the 
record; it was between two or three times as 
great as the increase noted on the same date 
in 1933, when the index, at 79-8, was eighteen 
points lower. In fact, the March 1, 1934, index 
(97-8) was higher than in any other month 
since the end of 1931. 


Most of the advance at the beginning of 
March was in factory employment, manufac- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


No1£.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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trade. On the other hand, logging was season- 
ally slacker, and highway construction and 
maintenance showed a decline, largely respre- 
senting a reduction in snow-clearing staffs, 
Statements were tabulated from 2,029 firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 241,938 employees, 
as against 240,421 at the begininng of Febru- 
ary. The index, at 89:1 was fifteen points 
higher than on March 1, 1933. 


Ontario—Further expansion was noted in 
Ontario, where the 3,761 co-operating establish- 
ments added 9,244 persons to their forces, 
bringing them to 370,552 on March 1. The 
trend of employment at that date in the 
years for which data are available has not 
been invariably upward, although the average 
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turers adding nearly 6,900 workers to their 
staffs. The iron and steel and textile groups 
showed the greatest recovery, but leather, 
lumber, pulp and paper and rubber were also 
decidedly more active. Among the non-manu- 
facturing classes, metallic ore mining, trans- 
portation, retail trade and _ construction 
recorded improvement. The increase in con- 
struction took place chiefly in the highway 
division, where 1,706 extra workers were re- 
ported, mainly in unemployment relief pro- 
jects. The completion of the season’s opera- 
tions in some logging camps caused a decrease 
in bush work; wholesale trade also showed a 
decline on March 1, 1934. 
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Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
late winter, there was a moderate contraction in 
the Prairie Provinces on March 1; while this 
involved a rather larger number of workers 
than the reduction recorded on the same date 
in 1933, it was less than the average loss indi- 
cated in the last thirteen years. The index 
number, at 83:8, compared favourably with 
that of 80-0 on March 1, 1933. Statistics for 
the date under review were tabulated from 
1,261 firms with 105,053 employees, compared 
with 106,196 in their last report. Within the 
manufacturing industry, there were decreases 
in vegetable food and iron and steel factories, 
resulting in a decline in the group as a whole; 
coal-mining and highway construction were 
also slacker, while logging, railway transporta- 
tion and retail trade employed a larger num- 
ber of workers. 


British Columbia.—Manufacturing,  par- 
ticularly of lumber and non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts, recorded a slight gain, and ‘logging, 
transportation and highway construction also 
afforded more employment. On the other 
hand, coal-mining and a few other groups 
showed curtailment. The working forces of 
the 855 co-operating employers aggregated 70,- 
633 persons, as compared with 69,684 in the 
preceding month. The index, at 85:6, was 


considerably higher.than on March 1, 1933, 
when it stood at 67:7; a slight falling-off had 
then been recorded. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 

Employment increased in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate statistics are 
tabulated—Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjoining Border 
Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver showing an 
upward movement, while in Ottawa contrac- 
tions were indicated. In all these cities, the 
index of employment was higher than on 
March 1 of last year. 


Montreal—Further additions to staffs were 
reported in Montreal; there were gains in 
manufacturing, (chiefly in leather, textile and 
tobacco factories), and in retail trade and 
building construction, but transportation and 
road construction and maintenance showed 
curtailment. Statements were tabulated from 
1,147 firms employing 121,912 workers, as com- 
pared with 119,750 in the preceding month. 
The tendency on March 1, 1933, was down- 
ward, and the index then was lower by nearly 
seven points. 


Tasis I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Norg.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment and construction and transportation 
were also rather brisker, while other industries, 
on the whole, recorded only small changes. 
The working forces of the 158 co-operating 
employers totalled 12,042 persons, compared 
with 11,565 on February 1, 1984. The index 
was fractionally higher than on the same date 
in 19383, when a smaller gain had been indi- 
cated. 


Toronto—Activity increased in the textile, 
leather, lumber, vegetable food and iron and 
steel groups, but there was a decline in 
electrical apparatus and printing establish- 
ments; among the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, retail trade showed improvement, while 
other divisions reported little general change. 
Returns were received from 1,254 firms, em- 
ploying 109,644 workers at the beginning of 
March, as compared with 107,975 on February 
1. The index was higher than on March 1, 
1933, when a slight falling-off had occurred. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
reduction, mainly in construction, while other 
divisions did not report much change. The 
170 co-operating employers reported a total 
payroll of 12,348 on the date under review, 
as compared with 12,564 on February 1. The 
index was higher than at the beginning of 


March, 1933; a small decrease had then been 
noted. 


Hamilton—A moderate gain, on the whole, 
was recorded in Hamilton, small increases in 
manufacturing, transportation and trade rather 
more than offsetting losses in services and 
construction. An aggregate payroll of 25,540 
persons was reported by the 254 firms whose 
returns were tabulated, and who employed 
25,488 in their last report. Little general 
change had also been recorded on the same 
date of last year, when the level of employ- 
ment was lower. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
An increase was indicated in the Border Cities, 
almost entirely in manufacturing, within which 
marked improvement took place in the auto- 
mobile and related industries. There were 
only slight fluctuations in the other groups. 
Data were received from 153 employers with 
13,239 workers, or 928 more than on Febru- 
ary 1. Employment was brisker than at the 
beginning of March, 1933, when smaller gains 
had been recorded. 


Winnipeg —Very little change, on the whole, 
was indicated in Winnipeg, where 412 firms 
reported 33,789 employees, as against 33,739 
in the preceding month. There was an in- 
crease in trade, while transportation, services 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70:5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77°6 82-3 85-9 
95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95:4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
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98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
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Norr.—The “Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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and manufacturing were rather slacker. Em- 
ployment was in slightly greater volume than 
on March 1 of last year, when a similar gain 
had been registered. 

Vancouver.—Manufacturing, as a _ whole, 
recorded moderate improvement in Van- 
couver, and transportation was also more 
active. On the whole, there was an increase 
of 41 persons in the payrolls of the 364 co- 
operating firms, who had 26,241 employees. 
A decline had been indicated on the same 
date of a year ago, when the index was 
between three and four points lower. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing Industries 

The trend of employment. in this group con- 
tinued favourable according to statistics 
furnished by 5,110 manufacturers employing 
431,029 operatives, as compared with 419,444 
at the beginning of February. The most pro- 
nounced recovery took place in textile and 
iron and steel plants, but leather, lumber, 
pulp and paper, rubber, non-ferrous metal and 
some other industries also showed important 
gains. On the other hand, vegetable food fac- 
tories were slacker. The general improvement 
in manufacturing was decidedly greater than 
that noted on March 1, 19388, and also ex- 


ceeded the average ‘increase reported at the 
beginning of March in the thirteen years for 
which statistics have been compiled. Reflecting 
this advance, the index rose from 84:2 on 
February 1, 1934, to 86-5 on the date under 
review, aS compared with 75:8 on March 1, 
1938. After adjustment for seasonal influ- 
ences, the index also showed an increase. 


Animal Products, Hdible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further moderate in- 
crease, mainly in meat-packing plants. The 
index number stood at 96-0, as compared with 
88:3 on March 1, 1933, when little general 
change had been noted. The working forces: 
of the 227 reporting establishments aggregated 
17,584 persons, as compared with 17,442 on 
February 1, 1934. 


Leather and Products—There was con- 
siderable improvement in employment in this 
industry at the beginning of March, accord- 
ing to statistics from 260 manufacturers, whose 
staffs aggregated 19,665 persons, compared 
with 18,010 in the preceding month. The 
gains reported were mainly in footwear fac- 
tories in Quebec, but to some extent also in 
Ontario. A much smaller increase had also 
been noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when the index number was thirteen 
points lower than on the date under review. 


Tasize II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Lumber and Products—Improvement was 
indicated in sawmills, container, vehicle, wood- 
turning and carving and other wood-using 
factories, Statements were tabulated from 
781 employers, whose staffs totalled 31,067 
workers, compared with 29,796 in the preced- 
ing month. The tendency was favourable in 
all five economic areas. The index number 
was decidedly higher than on March 1, 1933, 
when only a slight increase had been reported. 

Plant Products, Edible—A small decrease 
was recorded in the edible plant product 
group, chiefly in sugar and syrup and flour 
and cereal mills, while bread and bakery 
factories were busier. The firms making re- 
turns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
408 in number, had 25,127 workers in their 
employ, or 255 fewer than at the beginning 
of February. The Prairie Provinces showed 
most of the loss. A larger decline had been 


recorded at the beginning of March last year, 
when the index number stood at 87-3, com- 
pared with 88-0 on the date under review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed an improvement, chiefly 
in pulp and paper mills and paper products, 
while the printing and publishing divisions 
reported little general change. A combined 
working force of 53,143 persons was recorded 
by 563 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
52,610 employees on February 1. The situ- 
ation was more favourable than in the late 
winter of 1933, when a smaller gain had been 
noted. The largest increase on the date under 
review took place in Quebec and Ontario, 
while the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
showed curtailment in this group. 

Rubber Products—A decided improvement 
in employment was recorded in rubber fac- 
tories, 49 of which employed 11,594 workers, 
as compared with 11,062 in their last report. 


TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (Average 1926=100) 











1Relative] Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, 
Industries Weight 1934 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Manufacturing— 50-1 86-5 84-2 75°8 87-0 97-6 110-9 115-7 
Animal products—edible............ 2-0 96-0 95-3 88-3 91-6 95-0 100-6 104-7 
Furjand'products. e2eda-neeea. eee -2 71-8 74-1 65-0 79-8 89-1 80-2 84-8 
Leather and products............... 2-3 97-0 89-2 84-0 89-5 89-9 93-0 93-3 
Boots andishoes.- + aa eee ee 1-6 105-1 92-9 91-1 97-2 97-2 94-9 95-6 
Lumber and products............... 3°6 59-5 57-0 44-5 58-2 70:5 90-4 95-0 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 48-0 45-5 31-4 42-2 51-8 76-5 81-1 
HMurnitureSees.cacceniceemerr tees 7 72-9 73-0 64-1 84-9 105-5 115-7 123-8 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 85-1 80-4 69-6 86-1 99-3 112-5 115-5 
Musical instruments................. “1 33-2 32-5 20-5 48-7 49-1 68-7 103-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 88-0 89-1 87-3 93-2 97-6 100-9 100-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 88-2 87-1 83-9 87-2 95-4 108-8 108-0 
‘Pulp-and papervree soe ener 2-7 75-6 74-3 68-3 71-4 82-7 103-9 103-2 
Paper productSic.2te. eee 9 100-4 98-2 96-9 95-6 99-1 106-9 109-7 
Printing and publishing........... 2-6 100-8 100-4 100-3 105-2 111-1 116-1 114-3 
Rubber products, ...e.ceeeeeeeeee ee 1:3 91-0 86:6 76-7 91-1 102-8 127-5 138-5 
Textile products;...'s. se eemeere eee 10-5 106-9 102-4 91-1 100-2 102-5 106-3 110-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth 4-1 122-8 119-4 97-8 108-6 103-2 99-8 110-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 2-0 88-1 84-5 66-6 82-1 83-3 89-7 101-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 9 132-2 131-2 107-3 114-9 101-2 99-7 108-4 
Silk and sulk goods... 2-iuseeck «cee 1-0 460-1 455-2 376-5 367-7 322-8 250-3 227-9 
Hoisery.and knit goods........... 2-2 116-1 113-9 103-1 109-6 106-6 110-9 111-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 91-7 85-4 84-2 92-6 106-1 111-5 108-5 
Other textile products............. 1-1 90-6 84-2 73°7 83-2 89-0 104-1 110-3 
Plant: products: (nve:s!) 2 seem. ees fee 1-8 120-2 119-2 117-4 120-9 114-6 121-5 121-9 
SPODACCO, < Ro Tac cas Hee ete 1-1 119-9 116-5 124-2 121-1 105-4 111-3 111-4 
Distilled and malt liquors........ ‘7 120-5 122-6 106-8 120-0 127-7 137-9 138-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 141-4 142-2 108-6 113-5 122-4 171-9 152-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-0 116-1 113-2 104-7 109-6 118-9 118-8 112-9 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 7 55-5 55-4 48-2 76-0 95-4 104-8 107-7 
Hlectric currents... 5... veeeeeoceeees 1-5 104-7 103-6 106-7 116-0 118-4 124-8 116-5 
Electricallapparatus.: . 4 Mesesce sues 1-2 97-5 97-6 88-1 123-1 136-2 157-8 130-4 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-7 70-5 68-2 59-3 74-9 96-0 117-2 132-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 83-1 81-9 39-6 67-0 106-8 130-5 141-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 9 71-1 69-5 63-3 81-8 99-8 129-4 127-1 
Agricultural implements........... 5 44-1 41-8 33-1 32-4 45-8 84-3 125-3 
ihand vehicles')....... #8: seasen cere 5-2 74-6 72-5 68-8 80-7 97-0 113-3 134-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 96-2 87-3 69-3 74-8 94-4 137-7 194-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 45-4 47-0 57-5 65-8 98-5 140-8 112-8 
Heating appliancés:......se-uke..s 4 82-1 68-3 58-6 73-2 87-0 108-8 132-1 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 4 50-6 51-5 45-0 83-2 146-7 Lies 173-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Gucts.... GPs obs che eee eee “4 70-7 68-8 56-1 74-2 97-3 112-7 134-6 
Other iron and steel products....:. 1-5 70-2 66-9 57-9 76:8 91-0 112-5 111-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-8 99-7 97-5 77-4 95-9 116-7 134-4 135<3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 128-3 127-1 114-1 116-2 122-6 142-4 126-3 
Miscellaneous%.......4<: conten eee 5 102-8 102-5 91-9 100-4 105-7 110-7 112-1 
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1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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The index number was higher than on March 
1, 1983, when a similar advance had been 
indicated. 


Textile Products—Increases were registered 
in this group, chiefly in garment and personal 
furnishings, headwear, cotton and knitting 
factories; the level of employment was higher 
than that reported on March 1, 1933, when 
considerably less extensive gains were noted. 
The payrolls of the 866 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 90,210 persons, as com- 
pared with 86,5385 on February 1, 1934. All 
provinces showed improvement, that in Que- 
bec and: Ontario being most pronounced. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors— 
Gains in employment were noted on March 
1 in tobacco factories, while other divisions 
showed only slight changes. The index num- 
ber in the tobacco and beverage group, stand- 
ing at 120-2, was some three points higher 
than on the same date of a year ago. Data 
were received from 158 firms employing 
15,600 workers, or 175 more than in their last 
report. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
very little change in building material plants, 
in which the situation was better than at the 
same date in 1933. Statements were compiled 
from 186 manufacturers with 6,077 employees, 
as against 6,148 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power showed a slight gain, 
according to the 96 co-operating firms who 
employed 138,150 workers, compared with 
13,0389 on February 1. Most of the increase 
was in Quebec. The index number, at 104-7, 
was two points lower than on March 1, 1933, 
when little general change had occurred. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance was practically the same as 
in the preceding month; 108 factories reported 
10,633 persons on their payrolls. Curtailment 
had been indicated at the beginning of March, 
1933, when the index number was over nine 
points lower. 


Iron and steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were reported in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was in much 
larger volume than in the early spring of 
1933. Automobile factories registered the 
greatest increases, but there was also an up- 
ward movement in heating appliance, iron 
pipe, machinery, agricultural implement, 
foundry and machine shops and other plants. 
Returns were tabulated from 789 establish- 
ments having 92,414 persons in their employ, 
or 3,056 more than in the preceding month. 
The most noteworthy expansion was in On- 
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tario; improvement was also noted in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while the 
tendency was downward in the Western Prov- 
inces. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc and copper works showed heightened 
activity, while other non-ferrous metal plants 
reported httle general change; 147 firms had 
15,717 workers on their payrolls, as against 
15,320 at the beginning of February. The 
additions to staffs were made in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. The level of 
employment was higher than on March 1, 1933, 
when a smaller gain had been indicated. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 116 employers showed a shght gain in 
their forces, which were enlarged from 12,700 
on February 1 to 12,861 at the beginning of 
March. A small decline had been recorded 
on the corresponding date a year ago, when 
the index number was some fourteen points 
lower. 


Logging 


Marked seasonal contractions were noted in 
logging camps, in many of which the season’s 
operations were almost completed, while work 
in others was hampered by the unusually deep 
snow; 297 firms had 42,737 men in their em- 
ploy, or 5,410 fewer than in their last report. 
The decline involved a larger number of 
workers than that recorded at the beginning of 
March a year ago, but the index then was 
57-1 compared with 153-3 on the date under 
review. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 
showed a reduction; improvement in the 
Maritime Provinces was more than offset by a 
seasonal falling-off in the Western coal fields. 
One hundred operators decreased their labour 
forces from 26,141 persons on February 1, 
to 25,535 at the beginning of March, 1934. A 
gain was indicated on March 1, 1983, but the 
index number was then several points lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was an upward trend 
in employment in this group on the date under 
review. Data were received from 85 mines 
employing 19,379 workers, as against 19,110 at 
the beginning of February. The index stood 
at 163-7, as compared with 134:2 on March 1, 
1933, when a smaller gain had been recorded. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Practically no general change was registered 
in these industries, according to statistics from 
76 employers having 4,834 persons on their 
payrolls. A decrease had been noted on 
March 1 a year ago, when the index was 
lower. 
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Communications 


Smaller reductions in personnel were indi- 
cated on telephones and telegraphs; returns 
were received from 81 companies and branches 
with 20,152 employees, compared with 20,218 
in the preceding month. A slight decline had 
also been registered on March 1, 1933, when 
the index was higher. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 191 employers in this 
division, whose staffs included 23,965 persons, 
as compared with 23,811 at the beginning of 
February. A reduction had been noted on the 
same date in 1933, when the volume of em- 
ployment was slightly higher. 


Steam Railways—Continued and larger in- 
creases were registered in steam railway opera- 
tion, in which 727 additional workers were 
taken on by the 101 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents, on whose pay- 
rolls were 56,382 persons. A loss had been indi- 
cated on March 1 of last year, when the index 
number was over three points lower. Im- 
provement occurred on the date under review 
in all provinces except British Columbia. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There was a sub- 
stantial increase in the shipping and stevedor- 
ing group, in which employment was brisker 
than on March 1, 1983; on the date under 
review, 90 employers reported a staff of 11,591 
persons, or 1,284 more than in the preceding 
month. Improvement was reported at the 
Eastern and Pacific ports. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was an increase in building 
activities at the beginning of March, in which 
all provinces except British Columbia shared. 
The 616 contractors furnishing data through- 
out the Dominion had 14,709 employees, as 
against 13,893 on February 1. The level of 
employment was higher than in the late winter 
of 1933, when a falling-off had been indicated. 


Highway —Highway construction registered 
improvement on March 1, 1934, when 326 em- 
ployers reported 73,864 workers, as compared 
with 73,358 on February 1, Gains were indicated 
in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia, while there were contractions in 


Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. Employ- 
ment in this group was higher than on March 
1 in any other year on record, owing to the 
important unemployment relief projects 
under way during the present winter, while the 
severe weather and heavy snowfalls have also 
occasioned more work than usual in street and 
highway maintenance. 


Ralway—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease, according to data received from 33 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 28,827 persons, or 1,868 more than at 
the beginning of February. There were ad- 
vances in all except the Western Provinces. 
A smaller gain had been noted at the be- 
ginning of March in 1983, when the index was 
nearly twenty-one points lower. The excep- 
tionally heavy snowfalls have provided em- 
ployment for many men in keeping the tracks 
in condition during the last few months. 


Services 


A rather larger number of employees was 
indicated in the service group, in which 402 
establishments reported a staff of 22,606, as 
compared with 22,511 on February 1. Activity 
was greater than in the same month of 1983, 
when curtailment in the staffs had been re- 
ported. 


Trade 


Wholesale trade released employees, but 
retail stores reported decidedly greater activity. 
On the whole, there was an increase of 754 
in the personnel of the 991 firms furnishing 
data in the trade group, who had 85,434 em- 
ployees. The index stood at 112:5 on March 
1, 1934, compared with 107-3 at the beginning 
of March, 1933, when losses had been recorded, 
as is usually the case in this division in the 
late winter. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by econ- 
omic areas, leading cities and industries are 
given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of F ebruary, 1934 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged at work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle due to illness, are not con- 


sidered as unemployed, while unions ‘involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
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which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Some improvement in conditions was 
evident among local trade unions at the close 
of February as compared with the preceding 
month, the reports compiled from a total of 
1,734 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 148,048 persons showing that 
29,568 were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 20:0 compared 
with 21:2 per cent of unemployment in 
January. There was a distinct rise in avail- 
able work over February, 1933, when 24-3 


employment volume afforded from February, 
1933. On the other hand, marked employ- 
ment recovery was apparent in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario during the month 
reviewed, and advances on a more moderate 
scale occurred for Saskatchewan and Alberta 
union members. In Manitoba and British 
Columbia, the gains were but nominal. 

A separate compilation is made monthly of 
unemployment affecting trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. During 
February, a better employment volume was 
available to union members in Montreal, 
Vancouver, Halifax, Toronto, and Winnipeg, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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per cent of the members reported were idle. 
British Columbia unions registered a gain in 
activity of about 4 per cent from January, 
unemployment in navigation easing up to 
some extent, and the building trades and 
fishing industry also showing a more favour- 
able situation. Quebec and Ontario unions 
indicated employment advances on a small 
scale, the manufacturing industries in the 
former province accounting largely for the 
favourable tendency, while in the latter the 
improvement was more general. In _ the 
remaining provinces the trend was toward 
lessened activity, though the change in each 
province was fractional only. Nova Scotia 
unions alone reported a slight lowering of the 
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than in the preceding month, though the 
changes were not outstanding in any one city. 
On the contrary, Saint John and Edmonton 
unions reported fair-sized contraction in 
activity, while in Regina employment showed 
curtailment of less than one per cent. 
Compared with the returns for February, 1933, 
the situation in Saint John, Montreal and 
Vancouver unions was considerably better 
during the month reviewed, and in Halifax, 
Toronto, Regina and Edmonton moderate 
gains were reflected. Winnipeg unions alone 
reported minor employment recessions from 
February last year. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
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months from January, 1928, to date. Con- 
trary to the upward course folowed by the 
curve since the close of October, there was 
a slight drop in level during February, show- 
ing that unemployment was somewhat less 
prevalent than in the previous month. Indus- 
trial activity as shown by the chart was in 
considerably greater volume than in February 
last year when the curve stood 4-3 points 
higher than in the period reviewed. 

The 462 organizations reporting in the 
manufacturing industries during February with 
an aggregate of 41,625 members showed 
employment advancement from the previous 
month, 8,209 members or 19-7 per cent being 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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without work contrasted with 21-9 per cent 
in January. Substantial increases, however, 
were recorded over February, 1933, when the 
percentage of idleness stood at 25-6. Much 
better conditions than in January prevailed 
for leather workers, general labourers, and 
metal polishers, while among wood workers 
increases of considerably lesser degree were 
reflected. A slight employment rise from 
January was noted also by iron and steel 
workers and papermakers, while among glass 
and jewellery workers, and bakers and con- 
fectioners the tendency was favourable, though 
the changes were fractional. On the other 
hand, textile workers reported moderate 
declines from January in work available, and 
among garment and brewery workers, print- 
ing tradesmen and cigarmakers the employ- 
ment losses recorded were very slight. The 
unemployment percentages registered by hat, 
cap and fur workers remained identical with 
those of January. A decidedly better situa- 
tion than in February a year ago was noted 
by wood workers, general labourers, cigar- 
makers, textile and garment workers, and 
important gains in activity were indicated by 
iron and steel workers, and paper makers. 
Employment for printing tradesmen, brewery 
and leather workers, metal polishers, and 
bakers and confectioners also increased 
moderately. A large percentage drop in 
activity from February last year was recorded 
by hat, cap and glass workers, whose com- 
bined membership, however, was slight, and 
employment recessions on a small scale 
occurred for fur workers. Among jewellery 
workers the same situation prevailed as in 
February, 1933. 

Shght variation was apparent in the labour 
volume afforded coal miners during February 
as compared with the previous month, the 
tendency being less favourable. This was 
manifest by the returns tabulated from 51 
unions, comprising a membership of 14,458 
persons, 1,184 or 8-2 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month, compared with 
7-8 per cent in January. Nova Scotia, Alberta 
and British Columbia miners all participated 
in this retrogressive movement, British 
Columbia unions showing moderate curtail- 
ment of activity and the other provinces 
nominal reductions only. There was some 
falling off in available work also from 
February, 1933, when 6-8 per cent of the 
miners reported were idle, Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia as in the 
previous comparison, all showing a downward 
employment trend. In addition to the miners 
reported as entirely out of work short time 
employment continued rather prevalent. 
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Yaste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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The building and _ construction trades 
afforded the same volume of work during 
February as in the preceding month, according 
to the returns tabulated from a total of 217 
organizations, with 16,208 members. Of these, 
11,208 or 69-2 per cent were idle on the last 
day of the month as in January. Employ- 
ment conditions, however, were somewhat 
better than in February a year ago when 71-7 
per cent of the members reported were out of 
work. Bridge and _ structural iron workers 
indicated a considerably higher level of 
activity than in January, and the situation 
for painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
carpenters and joiners improved = slightly. 
Granite and stone cutters, and plumbers and 
steamfitters, however, reported noteworthy 
declines in available work from January, and 
nominal recessions were apparent among 
steam shovelmen and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers. An unchanged employment volume 
was shown by _  bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, electrical workers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers from January, condi- 
tions for these tradesmen remaining quiet. 
When compared with the returns in the 
building trades, as a whole, for February of 
last year, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
and carpenters and joiners reported employ- 
ment expansion involving the greatest number 
of members during the month reviewed, and 
noteworthy gains were indicated by granite 
and stone cutters. Hod carriers and building 
labourers showed little change in the situation 
from February a year ago though the tendency 
was also favourable. On the other hand, 
recessions of rather moderate proportions were 
recorded among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, elec- 
trical workers, steam shovelmen and_ tile 
layers, lathers and roofers. 

The transportation industries during Feb- 
ruary reported heightened activity, both over 
the previous month and February a year ago, 
as shown by the returns tabulated from 763 
unions with a combined membership of 54,619 
persons. Of these, 6,814 or 12:5 per cent were 
unemployed at the close of the month con- 
trasted with percentages of 13-8 in January 
and 15-4 in February, 1933. The steam rail- 
way division, which constituted about 78 per 
cent of the entire group membership reported, 
showed a slightly better employment volume 
than in January, while the improvement from 
February last year was substantial. Naviga- 
tion workers, though still slack, indicated a 
better situation than in January, but suffered 
a large falling off in employment from Feb- 
ruary a year ago. Among teamsters and 
chauffeurs a fractional unemployment per- 
centage only was recorded in February, while 
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in the previous month and February, 1933, all 
members were reported busy. Street and 
electric railway employees were afforded 
practically the same volume of work in all 
three months surveyed. 

The 4 unions of retail clerks making returns 
in February, with 1,700 members, showed that 
86 or 5:1 per cent were without work at the 
end of the month, compared with a fully 
engaged situation in January, and with an 
unemployment percentage of 2-0 in February 
last year. 

Activity for civic employees subsided slightly 
during February from the previous month, 
though moderate gains were reflected from 
February a year ago. This was manifest by 
the returns tabulated from 77 associations of 
these workers with 7,202 members, 300, or 4-2 
per cent of whom were idle at the end of 
the month in contrast with percentages of 2-1 
in January and 7-5 in February, 1933. 

Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades remained in much the same volume 
during February as in the preceding month, 
the 111 unions from which reports were 
received with 3,819 members showing that 
708 were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 18-5, compared with 
18-6 per cent of inactivity in January. 
Stationary engineers and firemen, and unclas- 
sified workers reported slight improvement 
from January, which was practically counter- 
balanced by the employment recessions noted 
among theatre, stage, hotel and restaurant 
employees, and barbers. More active condi- 
tions prevailed in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, as a whole, than in February, 1933, 
when 22-5 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. In this comparison stationary 
engineers and firemen, and hotel and restau- 
rant employees were afforded a much better 
volume of work during the month reviewed, 
and activity for theatre and stage employees, 
and unclassified workers also tended upward. 
Barbers alone reported an employment drop 
from February last year, which was of 
moderate proportions. 

The 2 unions of fishermen making returns 
in February with 705 members, showed that 
15 or 2-1 per cent were unemployed at the 
end of the month, compared with 27-0 per 
cent in January, and with 13-2 per cent in 
February last year. 

An upward employment movement was 
indicated by lumber workers and _ loggers 
during February from the previous month, 
although the change was slight, the 5 unions 
from which reports were received with 697 
members showing that 138 or 19-8 per cent 
were idle at the end of the month contrasted 
with 21-8 per cent in January. There was, 
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however, a substantial rise in work afforded 
from February, 1933, when 31-4 per cent of 
unemployed members were recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933 inclusive 


and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 1919 
to 1931 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table IJ summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1934 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1934, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a loss of almost 14 per cent 
from that of the previous month, but a gain 
of nearly 27 per cent over February, 1933. 
The gain and loss under each comparison was 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noticed 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
in relation to applications declined steadily 
throughout the month, being at the close of 
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1932 


largely due to a marked change in placements 
in construction and maintenance where relief 
work had been provided by the federal and 


provincial governments, although substantial- 


declines from January were also shown in 
services, logging and farming and noticeable 


gains over the corresponding month last year © 


in logging and manufacturing. Farming and 
trade recorded slight declines from February 
a year ago, while changes in other groups 
under each comparison were small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1932, as repre- 















































1933 


February, 1934, about 6 points below that 
shown. at the end of the previous month, but 
about 5 points above the level attained at 
the end of February, 1933. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 59:0 
and 54-4 during the first and the second half 
of February, 1934, in contrast with ratios of 
53-6 and 49:5 during the corresponding 
periods of 1933. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 56-3 and 52-7, as compared with 
51-6 and 47:3 during the corresponding month 
of 1933. 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during February, 
1934, was 1,249, as compared with 1,456 during 
the preceding month and with 989 in February 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,207, as 
compared with 2,633 in January and with 1,914 
during February, 1933. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1934, was 1,201, of which 549 were 
in regular employment and 652 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,393 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in February last 
year averaged 948 daily, consisting of 366 
placements in regular and 582 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of February, 1934, the 
offices of the Service referred 30,367 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 28,818 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 13,163, of which 
9,958 were of men and 3,205 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 15,655. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 23,748 for men and 6,224 for 
women, a total of 29,972, with applications 
for work numbering 52,954, of which 42,444 
were from men and 10,501 from women. 
Reports for January, 1934, showed 37,856 
positions available, 68,442 applications made 
and 36,215 placements effected, while in 
February, 1933, there were recorded 23,714 
vacancies, 45,919 applications for work and 
22,733 placements in regular and_ casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
NOZESE 2.34 4S crore eek aah 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LO ZOE sore werd ene ete 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926). toes AO a Ae 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
AA ae ee a < vane 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1 Fes Dara Bex ae re ds a 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LODORE SRR eat: 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
LOS0 She i ee eee 187.872 180. 807 368,679 
LOST ee eee ee ae 175. 632 295,876 471.508 
19323 cguh hae. | peor dss 1533771 198,443 352,214 
AUR RT Pye Renenn Cpe ene en 170.576 181,521 352.097 
1934 (2 months)...... 30,455 34,578 65.033 





Nova Scorta 
There was a decline of over 24 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 


February when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 78 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of decline were reported 
in placements under both comparisons. The 
reduction in placements from February of last 
year was entirely due to fewer workers being 
sent to relief employment on highway con- 
struction, as all other groups showed gains. 
None, however, were large. Placements in 
construction and maintenance numbered 590, 
and in services 281. Of the latter 213 were 
of household workers. During the month 114 
men and 67 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


During February orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for 
nearly 5 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but over 90 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Similar percentages of gain were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. All industrial divisions, except trade, 
participated in the gain in placements over 
February of last year, construction and main- 
tenance showing the largest increase. In this 
group there were 783 placements and in 
services 440. Of the latter 318 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 39 of men and 56 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during February 
called for nearly 17 per cent less workers than 
in the preceding month, but over 34 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of 14 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with January, but a 
gain of nearly 48 per cent over February, 
1933. Increased placements in services, con- 
struction and maintenance and logging were 
responsible for the gain over February of last 
year, aS improvement in manufacturing and 
trade was offset by declines in communica- 
tion and mining. The changes in other 
groups were nominal only. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 123; logging, 189; construction and main- 
tenance, 317; and services, 1,553, of which 
1,267 were of household workers. During the 
month 619 men and 1,112 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February, were 27 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1934 













Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 

Regis- Placed place- 

Offices Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred Un- ments 

during | at end of dura O place same 

period period : A vacancies | Regular | Casual | at end of] period 

perio : 
period 1933 

INGVAISCOUla acre nero et ee 947 24 989 979 181 753 1,945 100 
Halifax, TRAE Le. 294 17 337 280 119 161 1,280 80 
eae LaSPOW 8 4 < 6:09 ti=i$8 0 obo aaa, ol 78 if Ga 124 56 oe: 533 17 
SVUNGV ee acme cer ees bya) 0 575 575 6 569 132 3 
New Brunswick..................... 1,273 3 1,292 1,270 95 1,175 893 115 
SR TMA Ce ee EE Coe ee 57 0 8 7 26 286 0 
haar teal eared singe Seti 926 3 938 923 46 877 90 28 
when, ens Sehiss he oer 290 0 296 290 23 267 517 87 
UCD CG os. soc saree ros oS sleioee, as oct 2,647 262 5,508 3,157 1,731 538 2,906 1,201 
Sree eee ean s eae Oe ees 15 0 44 15 0 31 
m5 SURRSNTS dad THINS aa ewe bran ht Sites at 245 0 887 392 312 72 392 88 
Ra efaschoveto is leis Is. metvelCGi eae, berets “cho anSic 1,521 175 PAT Whi) 1,472 826 293 1,505 624 
567 68 Te 2e2 777 344 109 405 229- 
38 1 54 48 48 0 ve 22, 
110 i 254 145 85 17 BT 149 
TRIVOTB CIA. LL Te ois oh 151 11 262 308 101 7 87 58 
Ontario eye a te soko oddone ee oe 14,076 379 28,630 13,760 4,342 8,939 51,443 2,919 
erercunin a et alelisxeanetsuaveke stn’ s vi eher 63 0 40 22 270 55 
MR AS ahs Ape Rae AN Ae 116 0 297 113 68 45 2,862 39 
2 RS HS AIT hide SEO TRO ae 211 0 257 211 ae 188 85 20 
Rrereretevetu erste rare Ter sie ah ele 6 arc 403 0 431 400 289 111 448 285. 
Guelph RRO Fortra teen < 41 12 85 41 19 19 822 20 
Hamil tote. och ok ee tT: 524 9 970 567 202 311 2,192 93 
KGNSStON ero ee eee een 927 3 969 916 197 719 13213 28 
Mitehonery, (ho. 0. seesc anne 1,228 0 1,375 1,237 57 uate ys 21 
1 OVNG LOTSA, SR Se Se ee 911 16 1,293 941 470 432 3,135 485 
MATMOLate cette set cere es 126 0 126 126 126 0 O leresrsees 
Niagara Halle-f.4 cctaedooeee oes oe 99 0 84 102 76 23 1,974 55 
INOrE Re Da Ves eriiecmitttee wc oe ker a 162 0 186 172 157 15 246 96 
Oshawa 2s.) HRS ee. Fae 1,370 0 1,383 1,365 120 1,245 176 36 
OLGA WAT |. sc heceie toh Obie os ARE 399 20 890 416 249 1,315 208. 
I OMDTOK Ga das Aes oie isis. ere 271 4 436 280 166 114 92 68. 
IROtCEDOLOUgh tata cole ee nek econ ae 51 1 34 64 31 23 438 43 
IPOGUATUD UES Hae «Sets 685 0 471 514 496 18 942 368 
St. Catharines 114 8 157 106 71 35 2,241 38 
S teplihomast onsen hitie ooidecte cae. 132 6 IPA 129 64 65 5 40 
Sarmigeyere O64... fete. Ae ee 171 1 138 170 79 91 762 48 
Samliste MATION: dais te cece coms coke 64 3 276 78 4] 17 138 34 
PETAL Orde rioe: Meee: «aan 104 0 331 105 34 71 781 36 
Sudburyrmes $y fia eee... 23005 ee 285 36 462 125 101 24 292 5 
AMIS eet Le. ccc ee 548 8 638 479 169 310 613 53 
FLOLONLOM Ms Me ICaa rt icises ome 4,686 146 16,005 4,641 845 3,587 24,908 627 
Win dsonice 20). cies lee URAL 385 27 545 340 152 188 2,818 109 
Manitobate gre cciacloe ce sas 2,847 4 3,875 25908 25500 422 17,993 1,437 
Brandon soe soo ee kc Sec Le 69 4 a) 6 65 2 742 59: 
Winnipeg srx.:, pols bee cdreeneele oe 2,778 0 3, 743 2,890 2,470 420 17,251 1,378 
Saskatchewan...................006. 1,720 596 1,951 1,669 944 702 1,679 946. 
EBLO Vanity. CeO net A, 5 B 155 18 167 136 34 102 66 17 
IMOOBe anor Niients te Alene. oi anes 483 118 523 487 134 330 459 93 
INoreheBatticiordi+:es. «ease. 6 hen 72 13 69 69 62 7 26 24 
PrincetAlbertiere: Aa a 121 83 124 100 85 15 38 77 
TVOCIIAE rine ey rate oteion: ia oe 329 116 430 348 282 66 590 364 
USKACOON IE. scot. aves kei ce 5 ocak 221 55 295 229 204 25 372 240 
Swift Current 96 5 128 92 56 36 95 44 
Weyburn 68 50 54 52 25 27 26 31 
Yorkton 175 138 161 156 62 94 uf 56 
Alberta ps heights 03 Feds occ ee 2,188 44 4,036 2,220 1,483 730 9,900 991 
Calgary 473 3 1,361 491 462 29 4,841 210 
Drumheller 108 1 393 97 61 36 249 40 
Edmonton 869 36 1,418 906 853 43 3,820 667 
Kethiprid £6... vec carreras whe atee 378 7 515 368 58 310 32 
Medicine*Hst, 22tsye., Mes.., Se 360 0 349 361 49 BUY 233 42 
British Columbia.................... 4,274 33 75264 4,412 1,852 25396 4,622 635. 
ISAMIGODS: marinocine cn oe 235 4 250 232 232 0 15 49 
Nanaimo west. aes ter cee ee 468 0 532 459 360 99 331 9 
IN@lsoti.. nt hae a ee a eee 267 13 264 261 57 204 51 
New Westminster...............000- 67 3 160 64 60 153 18 
Poentictonere :.. 05.058 BoGt < Sia tee 87 4 120 89 65 15 59 20 
IPrinCe Ruperts mocceccie te cae cece 517 0 531 517 4 513 154 25 
Vancouver tty 5s, 82 ae on ee 1,190 8 3,857 1,260 982 211 8,354 379 
WiClLOtland serie fern rins, be 1,443 1 1,550 1,530 92 1,350 553 84 
COTA a ee ee Oe 29,972 1,348 52,945 30,367 13,163 15,655 91,011 *8,771 
Moen. : S22 only. « Pio ee Ne». FUOEE 23, 748 626 42,444 23,681 9,958 13,614 76,917 5,989 
Women. 2). ts che en os 6, 224 722 10,501 6, 686 3,205 2,041 14, 094 2,782 


*436 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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less favourable than in the preceding month 
but nearly 67 per cent better than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline of 27 per cent in placements when 
compared with January, but a gain of over 
65 per cent in comparison with February, 
1933. A gain in placements over February 
of last year in construction and maintenance, 
largely made up of workers sent to relief 
employment on highway construction, was 
approximately the same as the increase for 
the province as a whole. Gains in logging, 
manufacturing, transportation and farming 
were offset by declines in services and trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 475; logging, 629; farming, 
320; transportation, 116; construction and 
maintenance, 9,261; trade, 279; and services, 
2,163, of which 1,300 were of household 
workers. There were 3,377 men and 965 
women placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 37 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 16 per cent 
less than in January, but nearly 43 per cent 
above February, 1933. Services was the only 
group to show any decline of importance in 
placements from February of last year. The 
increase under this comparison for the prov- 
ince as a whole was due to gains in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and farm- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: logging, 202; farming, 959; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,286; and services, 
463, of which 382 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,250 of men and 285 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during February, was nearly 35 
per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 20 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
also in placements of 32 per cent when com- 
pared with January and of nearly 20 per cent 
in comparison with February, 1933. Reduced 
placements in farming and construction and 
maintenance accounted for the decline from 
February of last year. These losses were 
partly offset by gains in manufacturing, 
services and mining. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
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during the month were: manufacturing, 41; 
farming, 401; construction and maintenance, 
493; trade, 53; and services, 601, of which 
407 were of household workers. There were 
599 men and 345 women placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during February, were over 32 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but over 37 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 29 per cent in 
placements when compared with January, but 
a gain of 42 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1933. All industrial divisions except 
farming and transportation showed increases 
in placements over February of last year, the 
largest gains being in construction and main- 
tenance and logging. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 196; farming, 512; 
construction and maintenance, 1,083; and 
services, 328, of which 253 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,264 men and 
219 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of over 10 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
February, when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 74 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 10 per cent 
higher than in January and over 72 per cent 
in excess of February, 1933. The gain in 
placements over February of last year was 
almost entirely due to relief work on highway 
construction, although small increases were 
also reported in farming and manufacturing. 
The only decline of importance was in 
services. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: farming, 55; construction and 
maintenance, 3,563; and _ services, 517, of 
which 333 were of household workers. There 
were 1,696 men and 156 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 13,163 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 5,408 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 482 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
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transportation rate, 269 going to centres with- 
in the same province as the despatching office 
and 213 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


Quebec offices issued 106 certificates for 
reduced transportation during February, 5 
provincial and 101 interprovincial. The 
former were granted at the Quebec City office 
to bushmen going to employment within the 
same zone. The movement outside the prov- 
ince was also of bushmen, despatched from 
Hull to the Sudbury zone. ‘Transportation 
vouchers granted by Ontario offices during 
February numbered 172 and all were for 
points within the province. Of these, 136 
were secured at the Port Arthur office by 
130 bushworkers, 2 fishermen, 2 highway con- 
struction cookees, one mine labourer and one 
machinist, who proceeded to situations within 
the Port Arthur zone. To centres within its 
own zone Fort William despatched 5 bushmen, 
2 bricklayers and one hotel general, this zone 
also being the destination of one mine black- 
smith transported from Timmins and of one 
highway construction labourer sent from 
Toronto. The Timmins zone received 8 bush- 
men from North Bay, one bushman from 
Hamilton, one stock man from Stratford, one 
bushman from Sudbury, and 2 carpenters sent 
by the Timmins office. Travelling from Sud- 
bury one mine cook went to Sault Ste. Marie 
and 7 bushmen within the Sudbury zone, 
which zone also received one steel sharpener 
from North Bay. To Sault Ste. Marie in 
addition, 4 mine workers were shipped from 
Timmins. Transfers at the reduced rate from 
Manitoba centres during February totalled 
125, of which 13 were to provincial points and 
112 outside the province. All workers travel- 
ling within the province were for the Winni- 
peg zone and included 12 tractor operators 
and one hotel waitress, these securing their 
certificates for transportation at the Winnipeg 


(4) Building Permiis Issued 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 61 cities during Febru- 
ary, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was higher by $188,190 or 26-2 per 
cent than in the preceding month, but was 
lower by $44,742 or 4°8 per cent than in 
February of last year; the total stood at 
$881,152 during February, 1934, as compared 
with $692,962 in January, 1934, and $925,894 
in February, 1933. 
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office. The interprovincial movement was 
largely to the Port Arthur zone, which re- 
ceived 96 bushmen, one restaurant cook and 
one cook general from Winnipeg, and 13 
bushmen from St. Boniface. From Winnipeg 
also, one farm hand was conveyed to Estevan. 
In Saskatchewan, 16 certificates for reduced 
transportation were granted during February, 
all provincial. Of these, 15 were issued to 
teachers, Regina transferring 13, and Moose 
Jaw one to employment within their respec- 
tive zones, while from Saskatoon one teacher 
was sent to Swift Current. In addition, one 
farm hand proceeded from Moose Jaw to a 
point within the same zone. Benefiting by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate in Alberta during February, 49 
workers journeyed to provincial employment. 
Forty-six of these were sent by the Edmonton 
office to centres within its own zone and in- 
cluded 35 bushworkers, 4 sawmill workers, 2 
farm hands, one blacksmith, one restaurant 
cook, one hotel cookee and 2 domestics. On 
certificates secured at Calgary one farm hand 
was carried at the special rate to Edmonton, 
one farm housekeeper to Drumheller and one 
farm hand within the Calgary zone. Those 
who availed themselves of reduced rate cer- 
tificates in British Columbia during February 
numbered 14 and all were bound for employ- 
ment within the province. The Vancouver 
office assisted in the transfer of one miner 
to Penticton, one saw filer to Nelson and of 
3 miners, one mine blacksmith, 2 hotel cooks, 
one farm hand and one farm _ household 
worker within the Vancouver zone. To the 
Penticton zone also were despatched 3 bush- 
men from Nelson. In addition, from Prince 
Rupert one bushman was transferred to em- 
ployment within its own zone. 

Of the 482 workers who were conveyed at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February, 182 travelled by 
the Canadian National Railways, 278 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 15 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 5 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 2 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada in February, 1934 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 100 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $229,000, 
and more than 580 permits for other build- 
ings, estimated to cost in excess of $590,000. 
In addition, two engineering projects, valued 
at $37,000, were reported. In January, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
40 dwellings and 460 other buildings, estimated 
at approximately $136,000 and $480,000, re- 
spectively. 
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Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia reported 
increases in the value of the permits issued 
as compared with January, 1934; the largest 
gain, of $108,850 or 121-5 per cent, took place 
in Quebec. Of the declines in the remaining 
provinces, that of $5,209 or 22-9 per cent in 
Alberta was most pronounced. 

As compared with February, 1933, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
recorded increases, that of $85,421 or 22-4 
per cent in Ontario being most marked; the 
greatest decrease of $116,717 or 52-2 per cent 
was shown in British Columbia. 


Of the larger cities, Toronto recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1934, and also as 
compared with February, 1933. Montreal and 
Vancouver showed increases in the first but 
reductions in the second instance, while in 
Winnipeg, there was a decrease as compared 
with the preceding month, but an increase 
over February of last year. Of the other 
centres, Moncton, Quebec, Sherbrooke, West- 
mount, Belleville, Galt, Kitchener, London, 
Oshawa, Sarnia, Windsor, East Windsor, Sand- 
wich, Brandon, St. Boniface, Regina, Saska- 
toon, Lethbridge and Medcine Hat reported 
improvement in each of these comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1934——The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 


the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in January and 
February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 


Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value Value of value wholesale 
of permits | of permits | of permits | prices of 
Year issued issued in first building 
in in first |two months] materials 
February |two months] (1926=100) in first 
two months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1934...... 881,152 | 1,574,114 13-3 83-5 
TOSS ae 925,894 | 2,111,856 17-8 75-2 
19328ee 3 2,845,271 | 6,056,283 51-1 79-4 
O31 aah 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
he3 Or o.e,. 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 136-1 96-8 
19295 3-4 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159-2 99-6 
TQ2 862 vanes 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
NOD Tsetse 7,638,176 | 18,314,713 112-3 97-1 
19260 38 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 
102 Sen soe: 5,902, 11 11,349,388 95-7 103-2 
1928 ac 4,093.800 8,554,379 (GXSI 112-3 
192330.. o 5,679,671 | 9,819,169 82-8 110-1 
1022 ates 4,738,105 | 8,064,642 68-0 108-3 
TO ec certs 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 52-9 140-5 
192080 6,156,287 | 10,178,311 85-8 137-5 





The aggregate for the first two months of 
1934 was lower than in the same months of 
1933 and earlier years of the record; the 
wholesale costs of building materials, though 
slightly higher than in 1933 and 1932, and 
practically the same as in 1931, were con- 
siderably lower in the first two months of the 
present year than in the months January- 
February of any other year since 1920. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


A British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1934, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment in February showed an im- 
provement as compared with a month before, 
and was much better than in February, 1933. 
The improvement during the month was most 
marked in building and public works contract- 
ing, the clothing trades, boot and shoe manu- 
facture, and pottery manufacture. There was 
also some improvement in a considerable num- 
ber of other industries, including iron and 
steel manufacture, engineering, shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, vehicle building, stone 
quarrying, and shipping service, 

On the other hand, there was a decline in 
employment in dock and harbour service, and 
in the jute, tinplate, and glass bottle indus- 
tries; there was also a small net decline in the 


coal mining industry, due to an increase in the 
numbers temporarily stopped in the North- 
eastern area, 

The improvement during the month was 
general, except in the Northeastern area of 
England, where there was little change. In 
London and the Southeastern counties em- 
ployment was fair, In the Southwest and 
Midlands it was moderate. In the North of 
England and in Scotland it was bad, while in 
Wales it was very bad. In Northern Ireland 
it was bad, 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at February 19, 
1934 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those whoily unemployed) was 18-2, as 
compared with 18-7 at January 22, 1934, and 
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with 22-7 at February 20, 1933. The percent- 
age wholly unemployed at February 19, 1934, 
was 15-5, as compared with 15:9 at January 
22, 1934; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 2-7, as compared with 2-8. For 
males alone, the percentage at February 19, 
1934, was 21:0, and for females, 10-7; at Janu- 
ary 22, 1934, the corresponding percentages 
were 21-6 and 11-0. 


At February 19, 1934, the number of persons 
on the registers of employment exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,881,532 wholly unem- 
ployed, 840,897 temporarily stopped, and 95,480 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,317,909. This was 71,159 less than a 
month before, and 538,729 less than a year be- 
fore. The total included 1,883,782 men, 58,368 
boys, 328,146 women, and 47,613 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
employment exchanges at February 19, 1934, 
was 2,383,663. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Index numbers 
showing the trend of employment and pay- 
rolls in manufacturing industries are computed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the US. Department of Labor from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 
89-of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States and covering the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 
indexes of employment and pay-rolls are 
figures showing the percentage represented by 
the number of employees or weekly pay-rolls 
in any month compared with employment and 
pay-rolls in a selected base period. The year 
1926 is the Bureau’s index base year for manu- 
facturing industries, and the average of the 
12 monthly indexes of employment and pay- 
rolls in that year is represented by 100 per 
cent, 


Factory employment and pay-rolls showed 
pronounced gains in February as compared 
with January. There was an increase of 6-1 
per cent in employment over the month in- 
terval, Pay-rolls increased 12-6 per cent, The 
index of factory employment in February was 
73°5, or 4:2 points above the January index of 
69-3. The pay-roll index in February was 
95°6 as compared with 49-4 in January, 


While increases in both employment and 
pay-roll are customary in February, due to 
the resumption of more regular plant opera- 
tion after the usual January shutdowns for in- 
ventory and repairs, the gains of last month 
were more pronounced than usual. The aver- 
age increase in employment in February dur- 
ing the past 10 years has been 1-4 per cent, 
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and the average increase in pay-rolls over the 
same interval has been 4-7 per cent. 

Comparing factory employment in Febru- 
ary, 1934, with February, 1933, the employ- 
ment index for last month was 27-8 per cent 
above the level of a year ago, when the index 
was 57:5. The February, 1934, pay-roll index 
compared with that of February, 1933 (36-4), 
shows a gain of 52°7 per cent in the amount 
paid out in factory wages over the 12-month 
period, 

The gains in employment and pay-roll were 
general, 77 of the 89 manufacturing industries 
surveyed reporting increased employment in 
February, and 79 industries reporting increased 
pay-rolls. In the 12 industries which failed to 
register gains in employment over the month 
interval, the decreases were largely seasonal. 
With the exception of the food group, each of 
the 14 groups in which the manufacturing in- 
dustries are classified reported increased em- 
ployment and earnings over the month inter- 
val. The most pronounced gains were shown 
in the transportation equipment group in 
which employment increased 18-9 per cent and 
pay-rolls increased 36:3 per cent. 

These employment and pay-roll indexes are 
based on returns supplied by 18,101 establish- 
ments in 89 of the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States, These estab- 
lishments reported 3,273,694 employees on 
their pay-rolls with combined weekly earnings 
of $62,468,826 during the pay period ending 
nearest February 15. The employment reports 
received from these co-operating establish- 
ments cover approximately 50 per cent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country, 

in order that the trends of factory employ- 
ment and pay-rolls may be more accurately 
reflected, and in order that comparisons may 
be more easily made with other indexes that 
portray the course of economic activity, the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics has made two im- 
portant revisions in its index. The index has 
been revised to conform to the figures of the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures and the base 
year has been changed. The base has been 
shifted from the single year 1926 to the three- 
year average 1923-1924-1925. In succeeding 
months, this revised series of indexes will be 
issued in the place of the existing series. The 
index for February, 1934, in the new series of 
indexes, on the 1923-1925 base, was 77-7 for 
employment and 60-6 for pay-rolls, as com- 
pared with 73-5 and 55-6, respectively, on the 
1926 base. 

Non-Manufacturing Industries—Seven of 
the 16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
reported increased employment in February, 
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1934, as compared with January, The most 
pronounced gains over the month interval 
were in the hotel industry, which registered 
increases of 4:0 per cent in employment and 
7-2 per cent in pay-rolls. These gains are due 
largely to the effect of the N.R.A. codes, the 
repeal of national prohibition, and increased 
employment in winter resort hotels, Metal- 
liferous mining showed a pick-up of 1:7 per 
cent in employment and 2-1 per cent in pay- 
roll, wholesale trade showed gains of 0°8 per 
cent and 1:1 per cent, respectively, in employ- 
ment and pay-roll, and electric railroad and 
motor-bus operation and maintenance showed 
gains of 0:7 per cent in employment and 1:5 
per cent in pay-roll. The remaining three indus- 
tries which showed gains in employment were 
bituminous coal mining (0-4 per cent), can- 
ning (0:4 per cent), and banks-brokerage- 
insurance-real estate (0:2 per cent). The 
gains in pay-roll in the two first-named indus- 
tries were 6°4 per cent and 5:6 per cent, re- 


spectively, while the banks-brokerage-insur- 
ance-real estate group reported a loss in pay- 
rolls of 1:2 per cent. 

The most pronounced declines in employ- 
ment and pay-roll in the non-manufacturing 
industries between January and February 
(10:0 per cent and 13-4 per cent, respectively) 
were in the building construction industry. 
Weather conditions were largely responsible 
for this seasonal decline. Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining establishments reported a loss 
of 2:2 per cent in employment, anthracite 
mining showed a decrease of 1-5 per cent, the 
power and light industry showed a decrease of 
1-3 per cent, and the retail trade and the 
crude petroleum producing industries showed 
decreases of 1 per cent each, The telephone 
and telegraph industry registered a loss of 0°6 
per cent in number of workers, and the laun- 
dry and the dyeing and cleaning industries 
each decreased 0:1 per cent in employment. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of ithe 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerte, 
April 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for. 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. ] 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 


Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
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These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “ A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 


” 


classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Ir the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
iof certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have been recently executed 
by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contract in Group “B” (Manufacture of Sup- 
plies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of Indian Affairs 
during the month of March, 1934, for certain 
classes of manufactured goods, which contracts 
included in all cases the “ B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 











Goods contracted for Contractor 
Tweed), tes settee vee ee Caldwell Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Appleton,' Ont. 
Cy COC tin foiae san loGlsierse Watchorn & Co., Ltd., Mer- 


rickville, Ont." 
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DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of March, 1934, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for Contractor 





Apes. Cottons Ltd., Mont- 

real, P.Q. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

National Suspender Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Dominion Textile Co., Mont- 


wWHECSOCloOthG. : Sikaee ees. ae 
Kitchen equipment........... 
Saiéty Tazors. eee 


IBEACES. aa ctte bookie ae ee 


Sheets and pillow slips........ 
Steelisash? oo hs. bh. ween 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Truscon Steel Co. of Canada, 
Walkerville, Ont. 

Swift Canadian Co., West 
Toronto, Ont. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

aes Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


nt. 
Stauffer, Dobbie Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


Cleanser powder.............. 






Garbage cans.../............. 
Shaving brushess.:. eee 


Hand towels#c-scok.ehe ee 


Drawers: i00e it. See oe Galt Knitting Co., Galt, Ont. 
PP CP ATG ii wip Sich od ee Fleet Aircraft of Canada, Fort 
rie, Ont. 

Coppér. i. rate: ar, sede Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

‘Tap Soles: oe eee Anglo-Canadian Leather Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Harness. sick ok AE Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Waterproof coats............. Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Fire extinguishers............ pl ee Mfg. Co., Toronto, 
nt 


Castle soap. cae ace ee Soap Co., London, 
nt. : 
Cormmbrooms.<.18 fee. ae Excelsior Broom Co., Owen 
Sound, Ont. 
Tent ping Jace. eee. J. Oliver & Sons, Ottawa, Ont. 
Household soap.............. Guelph Soaps, Guelph, Ont. 
Household soap.............. Royal Crown Soaps Ltd., Cal- 


gary, Alta. 
Norther Soap Co., Winnipeg, 


an. 
Arrow Bedding Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont 


Brampton Knitting Mills, 
Brampton, Ont. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

J. As & /M: Cote Ltd., St: 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

pone" Bedding Ltd., Toronto, 

nt. ’ 
Simmons Ltd., Vancouver, 


St. Louis Bedding Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Harry Hayley, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Crown Soaps Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Double deck steel bunks...... 
Bédisprings! 45102 ee 
Paillasse cases... ........000+ 
Enamel cups 


Concrete sewer pipe.......... 
Household soap.............. 


Aluminum rod 


Kyt 9:0) 0.9 epee: be Oe. Bde 


Comments; cack opie ti skte see Cement Co., Montreal, 

POR Gale to ee ee Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Clothest's: 05 see ee Caldwell Woollen Mills Ltd., 


Appleton, Ont. 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 
Sweater jackets.............. Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Shirts and drawers........... Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Shirts and drawers........... Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Shirts and drawers........... oe Woollen Co., Osha- 
wa, Ont. : 





DeEpaRTMENT oF Pusitic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of alterations to the R.C.M.P. 
Barracks at Fredericton, N.B. Names of con- 
tractors, Messrs, J. H. Donavan, A. F. Belts, 
R. L. Hazlett and J. L. Simms, all of Freder- 
icton, N.B. Date of contract, December 7, 
1933. Amount of contract, $8,239. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers $0 90 8 
Plumbers #04 ociasutnwe eee 0 60 8 
Carpenters’, 0.2... 0: aoe 0 50 8 
Painters es .= « Se are eee 0 50 8 
Hlectricians, Vas... peas. wees 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 
WUC KSArIVers- iis. ec eis ee ee 0 35 8 
Dabourerssc tec acces eee eee 0 30 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 487per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Laying floor over the boiler room at the 
Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Cuthbertson & 
Clark, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 19, 1934. Amount of contract, $1,895. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers... ...y..2. cece 0 60 8 
Stonemasons 22. .ck! yeti eee Oe 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
rnamental iron workers........... 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Latherssmetal.’s:r. |... See 0 75 8 
PRigaterers sige. wiaei.. .02. eee 0 80 8 
Painters. cai TNo al ee eee 0 55 8 
Steamfitters. =... 2... eee 0 75 8 
habourerss.. dai). ox Ste eee. 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 63 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 81 8 
Motor itruels drivers ss5.. A. & 0 40 8 


a 


N.B.—Ir any cases where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT : 
Nature of orders Amount 
Following is a statement of payments made Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
; seals, cancellers, etc.— 
in March, 1934, for supplies ordered by the Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., sale 
EUAWA ed Oia hoi ok jee at: < SoM Ue | OER o $5 
Post Office Department under contracts Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 
hich 5 f h ee ears Oot of Ottawa, Ltd....... 195 82 
ich were subject to regulations for the sup- aking and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 
¥ is Je es t P ph Ses Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 786 80 
J . rag t7 / ail bag fittings— 
peo of the sw eating system, the Seculine F. W, Carling, Ottawa, Ont..... ee 3,286 00 
of the payment to the workers of fair wages, roids fimo ale Page St. Mary’s, Ont........ 477 00 
and the performance of the work under proper Ottawa, narem®_ Cor of Ottaway Tits) 519 50 
: yp Letter Boxes— 
sanitary conditions :— Engine Works & Trading Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 231 70 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” conditions, shall, as far 
as practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of Dom- 
inion public funds in the form of subsidy, ad- 
vance, loan or guarantee for any of the pur- 
poses mentioned. Under this authority, fair 
wages conditions are prepared from time to 
time in the Department of Labour for insertion 
in contracts awarded by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners throughout Canada. The labour con- 
ditions in question are similar to those which 
are applicable to contracts awarded by the 
several departments of the Dominion Govern- 
ment and include either a fair wages schedule 
or the General Fair Wages Clause. 

The Department of Labour has been notified 
that the following contract has been awarded 
under the above-mentioned conditions:— 


Halifax Harbour Commissioners. 


Construction of two transit sheds on Pier 
“B” of the Ocean Terminals, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, The Robb Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Amherst, N.S., and the J. W. 
Cumming Mfg. Co., Ltd., of New Glasgow, 


The French General Confederation of La- 
bour recently unanimously adopted a plan for 
the social training of young unemployed per- 
sons and others, and has invited educational 
organizations to join in forming associations 
for carrying out such work. These associations 
would correspond to the divisions of large 
towns and to municipalities, and a committee 
composed of representatives of the founding 
organizations would administer the plan. The 


NS., jointly. Date of contract, February 16, 


1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$965,591.82. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 

Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $0 974 8 
Plasterers en thas a acditaet 0 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Electrical workers...............+- 0 80 8 
RAiScershie: eter ete eee ee 050 8 
DLQDOULErS) an. ath ease rea ee date lade 0 35 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
(WAPDORCCLS ci. ic meatus isd uate ous (aie 0 55 8 
Bigeksutithevis.ce fees as ote ce ane 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Cement finishers—floor............ 0 60 8 
Cement finishers—wall............ 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Hoisting engineers. 2.8.25 25 ..2.... 0 60 8 
Hoisting engineers—certificated.... 0 75 8 
Dinky drivers—gas...............- 0 45 8 
Dinky drivers—steam............. 0 50 8 
PUTA OD ese.) chek .< & BESS iva Sajerstere’s 0 40 8 
VS ITISUSIe titan tae some cssiess «tole 0 65 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Driver, horse and cart.........:«.+ 4.50 per day 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6.50 per day 8 
Motor truck driver.............++- 0.40 per hour 8 
MROGlers ea. cca tee Neds s folzeuaets 0.55 per hour 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


duty of each association will be to establish 
in the development of schemes for the spare- 
time occupation of children, adolescents and 
adults separately, the organization consisting 
of (a) lay workers’ organizations or groups for 
children attending the elementary schools; 
(b) recreation and study groups for adoles- 
cents of 13 to 17 years of age; (c) youth 
eroups for persons from 18 to 25; (d) popular 
workers’ education groups, for the particular 
benefit of adults. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Logging 


CRESCENT INLET, B.C.—ONE TIMBER OPERATOR 


AND THE COMMITTEE OF Loaeine CAMP EM- 
PLOYEES, 


Agreement made following the strike re- 
ported on page 320 of this issue. Agreement to 
be in effect from March 23, 1934. 


Camp committees to be recognized and meet- 
ings may be held by the men in the company’s 
employment without any interference. Organi- 
zers may visit any camp to take up grievances 
and the welfare of the men, and a grievance 
committee in Vancouver to be recognized. 

No discrimination against strikers and they 
are to be offered re-employment before any 
new men are employed. No discrimination 
to be shown any worker because of his politi- 
cal, religious or union affiliation. Workers 
laid off when operations are partly or wholly 
closed down for a time are to be given first 
chance to go back to their occupations when 
operations are resumed. 


Board and blankets to be supplied at $1.10 
per day. 

Double time to be paid for Sunday work. 

Wages per day: hook tenders, $6; first 
boom man $5; rigging slinger $4.75; scaler, 
chasers, second boom man, knotter, dragsaw 
man, $4; chokerman, donkey fireman, wood 
splitter, wood bucker (steam or gas), $3.75; 
signalman, $3.25; fallers and buckers 50 cents 
per day increase. Bull cook and helper $45 
per month and board. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CrERTAIN SHOE MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND THE SHOE AND LEATHER WoORK- 
ERS INDUSTRIAL UNION oF CANADA, LOCAL 
No. 1. 


These agreements were signed following strikes 
in some of the establishments recorded in the 
LaBpour GAzeTTE for February and subsequent 
months. 


Agreements to be in effect from various dates 
in February, 1934, and later, until February 
15, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able, and any others employed must join the 
union. The shop chairman and shop com- 
mittees as well as union officers to represent the 
workers in all dealings with the firm, and any 
complaints from either side are to be made 
through them. 

If there is insufficient work to keep all em- 
ployed at full time, work to be divided as 
equally as possible, and the shop committee will 
co-operate in this division of work. 

Questions and complaints as to hours, wages 
and working conditions to be decided accord-. 
ing to the prevailing condition in the Toronto 
market at the time. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
oF LADIES CLOAKS AND SUITS AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ 
Union, Locat No. 19 (Currers). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 320 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 10, 1934 to September 10, 
1934, and if required notice not given, it is to 
continue in effect until March 10, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. Com- 
plaints to be taken up by a union representative 
and the employer. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. 

No overtime to be worked until all unem- 
ployed are absorbed. In the busy season, 
overtime may be worked, but not in excess of 
8 hours in any week. 

Wages: an increase of $5 per week to be 
given all cutters and assistants. 

All work to be divided as equally as possible 
among the cutters during the slack season. 

In case of a strike, the agreement is auto- 
matically terminated on the day of such strike 
is declared. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—A MANUFACTURER OF Boys’ 
CLOTHING AND THE NATIONAL CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF CANADA. 


Agreement referred to in report of a strike 
on page 317 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 1, 1934, to February 28, 
1935. 

Only union members to be employed or those 
who will join the union, and after a short trial 
period, no employee is to be discharged without 
just cause and without consulting the executive 
committee of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Any extra time to be recognized as overtime 
and paid as such. 

No work to be done on a piecework basis. 

Wage rates to be equivalent to those paid 
in other union shops, where work of a similar 
character is performed. 

Any disputes arising to be considered jointly 
by the union executive and the company, and 
if no settlement reached, a third party to be 
called in for consultation. 
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Manufacturing: Wood Products This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—ONE UPHOLSTERING CoM- 
PANY AND THE FURNITURE AND WOop- 
WORKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION OF TORONTO. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 321 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 15, 1934, to August 22, 1934, 
and thereafter from year to year until notice. 


The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those of the agreement with certain other 
manufacturers which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1933, page 953, 
except that the percentage wage increases are 
not mentioned in this agreement, but instead 
a new piecework scale is attached. 


Minimum wage rates are the same as in the 
other agreement: 60 cents per hour for 
upholsterers, 50 cents for cutters, operators, 
springers, cushion makers, etc. and from 35 to 
60 cents for frame workers, and a minimum 
Ne labourers of $15 per week or 34 cents per 

our. 


Hours are the same at 44 per week with 
overtime pay of time and one-quarter for all 
work over 48 hours per week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MonTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANIES AND CONTRACTING STEVEDORES AND 
THE ASSOCIATION OF THE SYNDICATED LONG- 
SHOREMEN OF THE Port oF MONTREAL, 


Agreement to be in effect from March 20, 
1934, to March 31, 1935, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 


This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, August, 1933, page 852, with 
the following exceptions: 


A number of stevedoring companies have also 
agreed to the terms of the agreement in respect 
to all ocean steamships coming into the harbour 
of Montreal for which they are the stevedoring 
contractors. 


The union will supply men only to the com- 
panies and contracting stevedores who are signa- 
tories to the agreement. 


Wages per hour for longshoremen: 59 cents 
per hour for day work (an increase of 3 cents 
per hour over last year); 66 cents between 
7 p.m. and 11 p.m. (no change from last year) ; 
79 cents from midnight to 5 a.m. (an increase 
of 3 cents per hour over last year). For work 
with certain specified cargoes and for handling 
cargo in refrigerators which is to be trans- 
ported at 32 degrees Fahrenheit or under, for 
grain trimming and bagging, work in open 
*tween deck where there is grain running in a 
hatch connected with the said open deck: 11 
cents per hour extra for day work and for 
work between 12 midnight and 5 a.m., and 12 
cents per hour extra for work between 7 p.m. 
and 11 p.m. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS SHIPPING COM- 
PANIES AND STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND 
THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE PorRT OF 
MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 30, 
1934, to March 31, 1935, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 


Lagour GAzerTte, August, 1933, page 853, with 
the following exceptions: 

A number of stevedoring companies have also 
agreed to the terms of the agreement in respect 
to all ocean steamships coming into the harbour 
of Montreal for which they are stevedoring 
contractors. 

Wages per hour for shipliners: 59 cents for 
day work (an increase of 3 cents per hour over 
last year’s rate); 66 cents between 7 p.m. and 
11 p.m. (no change from last year); 79 cents 
between midnight and 5 a.m. (an increase of 3 
cents per hour over last year’s rate). For work in 
holds of steamers in which bulk sulphur or 
bulk fertilizer has been stowed and where the 
old wood is being used: 11 cents per hour 
extra for day work and for work between 
midnight and 5 a.m., and 12 cents per hour 
extra for such work between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation and Storage 


Prince Rupert, B.C—TnHE CANADIAN FISH 
AND CoLp STorRAGE COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE Fish Packers UNION OF PRINCE 
Rupert (FEDERAL UNION No. 49). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 15, 
1934, until terminated by notice. This agree- 
ment amends the previous agreement which 
was in effect from August 9, 1921, and termin- 
ated January 15, 1934, and which was the 
result of the report of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (LaBour GAzeTTE, September, 
1921, page 1115). 

Wages: a five per cent increase on rates 
which were in effect from January, 1933, to 
January, 1934, making the following basic 
rates after January 15, 1934: ordinary time 
444 cents per hour, overtime 514 cents, Sundays 
and holidays 542 cents; cullers 483 cents. 

The semi-annual adjustment in wages (January 
and July of each year) according to changes 
in the cost of the family budget in the Lasour 
GAZETTE to be based on the average figures for 
the preceding six months. 





The legislatures of the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec have before them bills to amend 
the Women’s Minimum Wage Acts of these 
provinces so as to forbid the employment of 
boys at lower rates of wages than the minimum 
wages fixed for girls by the Board or Com- 
mission. The amendment to the Quebec Act 
provides as follows: “No male worker shall 
be employed at work usually or by general 
custom performed by female workers, at a 
rate less than that fixed, by an order of the 
Commission, to govern such female workers.” 
The powers of the Quebec Commission have 
been strengthened in dealing with evasions 
of the Act, and jail sentences without the 
option of a fine may be imposed for third 
offences; while in Ontario jail sentences may 
be imposed for second offences. The Ontario 
‘Board may also specify the maximum number 
of hours per week to which the minimum wage 
will apply. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"TBE cost of the weekly family budget in 

terms of retail prices was considerably 
higher at the beginning of March, due mainly 
to the advanced cost of foods, while the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices was fractionally lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for certain farm prod- 
ucts and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $8.04 at the beginning of March 
as compared with $7.63 for February; $6.67 
for March, 1933; $11.67 for March, 1930; $11 46 
for March, 1926; $10.54 for March, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. The most important 
increases occurred in the cost of meats, eggs, 
butter, and potatoes. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $16.51 at the beginning of 
March as compared with $16.09 for February; 
$15.59 for March, 1933; $21.96 for March, 1930; 
$21.77 for March, 1926; $20.96 for March, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly higher due to increases in the price 
of wood in some localities. Rent was un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 72 for March as com- 
pared with 72-1 for February. Comparative 
figures for previous dates are 64:4 for March, 
1933; 91-8 for March, 1930; 101-3 for March, 
1926; 98:3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64-7 for March, 
1914. Ninety-nine prices quotations were 
lower, ninety-four were higher and three hun- 
dred and seventy-four were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were higher and two were lower. The Ani- 
mals and their Products group and the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group de- 
clined, the former due to lower prices for 
calves, hogs, eggs, hides and leather which 
more than offset increased quotations for 
steers, lambs, butter, fresh and cured meats, 
and the latter due mainly to lower prices for 
copper, lead and zine. The groups which ad- 
vanced were: the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
wheat, bran, shorts and tea; the Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group because of 
higher quotations for cotton fabrics, cotton 
yarn and thread which more than offset lower 


quotations for raw cotton, raw silk and 
worsted cloth yarns; the Wood, Wood Prod- 
ucts and Paper group owing chiefly to higher 
prices for fir timber and wood pulp; the Iron 
and its Products group due to higher prices 
for scrap iron, scrap steel and foundry pig 
iron; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group owing mainly to higher quota- 
tions for glass tumblers; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group due to higher 
prices for fertilizers. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were fractionally lower due to 
declines in the prices of foods, chiefly eggs 
and potatoes. Producers’ goods were un- 
changed, higher prices for materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the meat 
packing industries and for the milling in- 
dustries being offset by lower prices for 
materials for the furs and leather goods in- 
dustries, for the metal working industries and 
for the chemical using industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods were lower 
and fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
somewhat higher. Canadian farm products 
and articles of mineral origin declined, articles 
of forest origin were somewhat higher and 
articles of marine origin were unchanged. 


oe ce eer AS TO RETAIL 


4 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

(Continued on page $82) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, co RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANAD 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 


++. |Quan-| (ft) | (f) Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 
Commodities | Sit | 1900 | 1905 | 1920) 1913 | r914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928] 1929] 1930] 193i] 1933] 1933] 1934] 1934 

















c c Cc c Cc c c c Cc. c c c ec c Cc Cc c c 

Beef, sirloin...] 2lbs.] 27-2} 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6] 69-2] 56-6] 58-0] 66-6] 70-0} 72-4) 58-6] 50-6} 41-0] 41-8] 43-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2] 31-6] 39-6] 43-6] 46-4] 34-2) 27-4! 21-8] 22-8) 24-6 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-3] 26-0] 26-3] 26-1] 19-7] 19-3} 22-0) 24-9] 25-7| 20-8] 15-6] 12-5] 12-5) 13-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1} 20-9! 32-3} 33-9] 31-9] 26-6] 29-5) 30-1] 30-5} 31-5) 26-5] 22-4] 17-7] 19-9] 20-8 
Pork leg....... 1 “ } 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-2) 34-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5] 29-7] 25-1) 28-0) 30-6] 22-9] 15-7] 12-1] 19-4] 21-2 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 36-8) 65-2] 71-6) 68-2] 52-4] 54-8) 50-6] 53-0] 55-4] 49-4] 32-0] 27-0) 34-8] 37-2 
Bacon, break- 

CSTR Hees ce 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 25-9] 46-5) 52-6} 54-5] 40-5] 41-9] 35-8] 37-9] 40-1] 34-3] 18-4] 17-2] 24-4] 28-7 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 37-6] 68-0] 79-2] 59-4] 43-0) 49-4] 43-4] 44-4] 43-0] 36-8] 23-6] 23-0) 27-2} 27-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 37-0] 58-9} 73-9] 55-0) 50-7| 46-4) 46-1] 51-3) 52-0} 34-0) 32-8) 27-8) 35-3] 40-5 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-3] 50-5] 63-3] 50-6] 45-6] 38-7} 40-1] 44-7| 45-8) 27-6] 25-7) 22-6] 28-4] 34-6 
Milk cee :. 34: 6qts.} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 53-4] 72-0] 90-6] 90-6] 76-2] 73-2] 73-8) 75-0] 76-8] 71-4) 61-2] 56-4} 58-2) 58-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-2] 97-6]1382-6]106-2] 75-0] 91-2] 83-2] 89-0] 83-2] 66-6] 40-8] 46-2] 51-4] 56°6 
ro cream- 

Ae | ga SS “ 1 25-5) 27-71 31-9] 33-9] 35-5! 54-3] 72-9) 63-0) 43-5] 50-7] 45-6) 49-0] 45-4] 37-6] 23-7] 26-9] 29-7] 32-5 
ee old...| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-v} 18-5} 20-5 ee 33-1] 40-7] 39-0] 31-1)/§32-7)§32-3] §33-8)§32-8)§28-2/§21-3)§19-3/§20- 1) §20-3 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5| 19-1} 19-2] 30-4] 38-2] 37-7] 28-41§32-7/§32-3] §33 -8|§32-8/§28-21§21-3/§19-3/§20-1/§20-3 
Bread... 45 £00. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 64-5/114-5/136-5)127-5]105-0)114-0/115-5)115-5}117-0} 96-0) 90-0) 82-5) 87-0} 88-5 
Flour, fanalye: 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 32-0] 67-0] 76-0} 66-0] 48-0/§54-0/§52-0/§49-0/§51-0/§34-0]§30-0/§26-0}§31-0)§31-0 
Rolled Oats...) 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0) 21-0) 37-5] 41-5] 34-0] 27-5) 29-0) 31-5) 31-5] 31-5] 25-5) 23-5) 22-5) 25-0) 25- 
RICO, . aot. 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 11-8] 20-6] 32-0] 24-0] 19-2)/§21-8}§21-2|§20-8/§20-4/§19-0/§17-6)§16-0/§16-2)§16-4 


Beans, hand- 


picked...... Dace 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 12-0] 33-6] 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 15-8] 16-6] 23-4] 19-8] 13-0} 8-8! 7-6} 8-8} 9-0 
Apples, evapor- F 

ated 4136.24: Lg 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0} 12-5} 21-3] 28-7) 22-9] 22-6] 19-6] 20-3) 21-2] 20-9] 18-7] 16-5] 14-7) 15-5} 14-9 
Prunes, med- 

tec taee Be oes 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2) 17-1] 27-0] 21-4] 18-4] 15-7] 13-3] 13-7] 16-3] 12-2] 11-4] 10-8] 12-5} 12-7 


eee Rey oe 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 28-6] 22-4] 42-4] 72-8] 50-4] 34-4! 31-6] 32-0} 30-0} 28-8] 25-2) 24-4] 22-4) 32-0) 32-0 
Boe sition: “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 10-4] 20-0] 33-8] 24-0] 16-4] 15-0] 15-2] 14-2] 13-8) 12-2] 11-8] 11-0] 15-6) 15-4 
“| 4 
Bl 
4 





Tea, black... “ | 8.21 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 8-6] 12-7] 16-4] 14-3] 13-6/§17-9]§17-9]§17-6|§17-1/§14- ANG -7|§10-3]§11-9] §12-2 
Tea, green..... “ | 8-7] 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-1] 16-9] 15-7]-14-7|/§17-9|§17-91§17-6]§17-1/§14-1]§12-7/§10-3]§11- 9] §12-2 
offee,.t15.25. 1“ | §.6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5} 10-2] 15-2] 14-4] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-7] 12-9] 11-0} 9-9] 9-9] 9-8 
Potatoes...... +bag| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 40-5| 72-2|140-3| 57-4] 52-0] 98-0] 55-4] 43-8] 83-2] 38-7] 23-2] 31-0} 39-2) 44-9 
Vinegar....... feqt -7| «71 7] 88] 9] 9} 1-0] = 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} -9} -9| -9 
Se Siieeel Sr $ ie Sich eter i Sep Sebos. sl 6.1 $ | St | see Sere 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-68]12-66]15-98}13-23|10-54|11-46/10-92/11-23]11-67| 9-14] 7-27] 6-67] 7-63) 8-04 





x ; : 3 Cc. Cc. GC; Cc. c. ; : : : Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 3lb.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-1] 4-6) 4-6] 4-7] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8} 3-9 





Coal, anthra- 
EO 66 tots 2 . Ke ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1) 55-0) 54-6] 71-7] 92-8]118-4]108-7]112-7}102-8]102-4}101-5/101-5}100-6) 95-9) 95-0} 94-9 


Sas ufo tar aes « « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-6] 57-9] 66-8] 86-4] 68-7) 65-7] 63-8) 63-2) 63-4] 62-5] 60-3) 59-0) 57-9] 57-8 
Wood, eee “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8} 42-5] 41-9] 68-6] 77-5] 88-3] 78-7] 76-7] 75-4) 76-9] 76-1] 75-3} 69-0] 62-7) 59-0} 60-3 
Wood, soft....} “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-9] 49-4] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 55-6) 56-2) 55-7) 54-0) 54-1) 50-5) 47-4] 45-4] 45-9 

















Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 26-3] 33-1] 38-8] 31-8] 30-1) 31-1] 31-0} 31-2] 30-5] 27-6) 26-8} 27-4) 27-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Behe: Licata h~2 1-50] 1-63] 1-76} 1-91] 1-91] 2-74) 3-30] 3-98] 3-46) 34-1] 3-29) 3-29) 3-26) 3-24] 3-08) 2-92) 2-85) 2-87 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-47] 4-56] 5-69] 6-62] 6-91] 6-86] 6-90) 6-96] 6-99) 7-06) 6-77) 5-97) 5-57) 5-57 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Treotals. s..25.)..4.5. 9-37] 10-50} 12-79] 14-02]14-35|20- 00/25 - 01/23 -87|20-96/21- 77) 21-15) 21-52/21-96/19-47/17-16]15 -59/16-09/ 16-51 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-46}12-61/16-24/13-75)10- 33 11-72]10-85}11-17/11-68] 9-59] 7-84] 7-03] 7-91] 8-34 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-70}11-07/14-17}12-21] 9-80/10-97| 9-58) 9-93}10-77) 9-08) 7-32) 6-74) 7-43] 7-56 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04) 7-36]/12-61]15-80]13-40]10- 78] 12-08] 10-86]11-00}11-49) 9-57) 7-80) 7-09) 7-87] 8-16 
DEODOE.. 3. o..cunigs 55:2 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-23/12-62]15-26]12-78]10-10)11-16]10-11/10-49}10-86} 8-57] 6-81) 6-16) 7-08) 7-70 
Ontario. } iG -f faz 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-60]12-72]16-03]12-99}10-39]11-53]/10-97}11-16/11-62} 9-07] 7-12) 6-56] 7-66) 8-17 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87} 8-28]12-07}15-90]13-18}10-41]10-52)10-56]11-14)11-60} 8-52) 7-03) 6-71) 7-24) 7-38 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 8-24]12-63]15-67]13-32/10-58]10-92]}11-04]11-62}11-84) 8-62) 7-14) 6-61] 7-54) 7-58 
MTG OVEG 1.6 8 ois oh ae 3 6-02} 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-35/12-98]15-78]13-16]10-17/10-84]10-91)11-65]11-93} 8-65] 6-98) 6-42) 7-39) 7-44 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13} 8-91]12-95}16-95]14-21)11-47|12-03]11-91}12-23]12-71/10-24) 7-97) 7-31] 8-32) 8-50 


+December only. §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 


* 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
F Z 2 : 

» we J : 

at OPES rin Ba | 8 rs 28 = | 8 

LOCALITY rite 8 | & oe ee ee Ag S | 38 

aE: ie a we | as ea | oO | ee 

ao] Bol 8o| Ss) a5] 22 | as | 2s | gis] 3g | By | 2g 

abe Poel iaret | tee ei end eo Me Bek ee ee -2 

28| 8% oO 8 5S] BS ao $5 2S gd Som 8.5 8.5 

Hea) oaleal sa) sal Ser =o 2k | aea| 2a 2a aa 

mn foe oa n mn > a DN Q pO ee) 

cents | cents} cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 21-5 | 17-5 | 16-4 | 12-0 | 9-7 13-2 20-8 21-2 18-6 28-2 31-9 45-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-2 | 18-1 | 16-5 | 13-0 | 10-5 11-0 19-8 20-8 19-3 28-3 31-7 42-6 
1—=Sydnoy 2. ee tes ee eee oe 22-7 | 19 17-8 | 14-7 | 11-6 12-3 18 21-2 18-3 26-8 30-6 39-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 18 15 10S MA (eo Bees tech fee bee 22-5 20-2 29-2 34 44.2 
3—Ambherst........22.006: 19-3 | 15-3 | 13 11-3 | 9-7 A | Ws 19-3 17 29-5 32-2 39-7 
ATH ANAK sn dee coe es ests 24-3 | 18-4 |] 19-5 | 13-3 | 11-5 10-5 20-3 22-3 19-4 28 30-7 42-5 

5—Windsor).i)025. sine fae as 20 17-5 | 15 12 LOS Tice te oe 17-5 19 19-9 27 30-4 44 
G—Trurd: ee, Oe es oe doe a 22 18-5 | 15-5 | 11-5} 9 10-2 23-5 20-7 20-7 29-3 32-4 45-4 

7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 22-7 | 18-7 | 18-7 | 13 12 Qurat te es 21-7 15-3 ae 31 35 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-5 | 18-6 | 19-2 | 13-1 | 10-5 11-9 20-8 21-7 19-7 27-2 29-5 44-3 
8—Moncton..............- 21-7 | 16 15-3 | 12-3 | 9-7 11 25 23-3 18-6 28-5 31 41-7 
9—Saint John............. 24-3 | 18-2 | 18-4 |] 13-4 | 10-7 12-6 19-8 21-8 19-5 25-4 29-5 45-1 
10—Fredericton............ 23 20en | 223 14-5 | 11-5 12 17-5 21-5 22-7 29 30-9 48-8 
11—-Bathurst. sccccscins tains 25 20 20 12 10 pj als Pe eens A 20 18 26 26-6 41-5 
Quebec (average)............ 20-5 | 17-5 | 17-3 | 11-4] 7-8 11-4 20-5 18-7 18-1 27-2 30-0 48-8 
TZ—QUEDEC 5.15.55). sisters oroPeele 21-5 | 17-6 | 16-1 | 12-7 8-4 12-1 19-7 19-6 19-5 28-7 31-2 45-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 18-2 | 17-4 | 16 10-6 | 6:8 11-8 19-2 17-4 19-3 28-7 32-1 47-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23-7 | 19-4 | 20-5 | 12-8 8-1 12 20-5 19-4 19-1 25 27 48-3 

15—Soreli& 54. es eetees 18 18 16-5 | 11 8-5 14 20 17-5 16 25 30 50 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-7 | 13-7 | 14-1 9-9} 6-6 13 19-2 17-4 16-4 25-3 30-7 47-8 
17—St. John’s.............. 21-5 | 18-3 | 16-7] 11-3 | 7-7 Wl a eperaebs - 19-3 16-5 29-5 30 53-7 
18—T hetiord, Mines vaidetaets cele ee or alan. sh eleeeees LORE ES ook 15 19 IP Se td ender hitler 
19—Montreal............... 23-5 | 18-5 | 20 11:5] 8-8 9-9 22-8 20-4 18-1 26 28 50-1 
20a 8 ee, Se 22 16-9 | 18-3 | 11-4] 7-4 8-8 22-2 21-9 18-8 29-2 31-2 47-7 
Ontario (average)............ 21-7 | 17-7 | 16-4 | 12-6 | 10-1 14-8 21-3 22-1 19-1 29-0 32-0 47-1 
GtAWA noe wks leet oe 24-8 | 18-5 | 18-6 | 13-2 | 9-3 12-5 22-9 20-9 19-9 28-8 31-6 45-4 
22—Brockville............. 23-4 | 18-4] 17-6 | 12-1] 8-4 11-2 21 22-4 18-5 29-5 31-4 48-4 
23—Kingston...........0+.- 22-9 | 17-1 | 17-6 | 12-1] 8-7 14-1 19-2 21-1 18-6 27-3 30 45-3 
24—Belleville.............. 19 16 15-7 | 12-7 | 9-6 14-7 19 21-5 16 29-8 34 46-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 20-1 | 15-9 | 14-9 |] 12-2] 9-9 14:5 20-5 20-8 19 27-2 30-4 42-9 

26—Oshawa........cccceces 20 16 14-7 | 11-7 | 11-5 14-5 15 22 16 29 31-7 48 
27——Orilliat ec. Oe es tae cere he 17-8 | 15-9 | 14-2 | 11-8 | 12-2 14-7 21 22-2 20-4 28-1 31-1 44.2 
28—Toronto..........-..... 24-3 | 19 18-4 | 12-7 | 11-8 14-9 22-9 22-1 20-5 30-9 32-6 47-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23-5 | 20-2 | 18-2 | 13 9 16-8 23-7 22 ike 29-8 33-3 46-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 21-9 | 19-7 | 17-3 | 12-3 | 10-2 14-7 21-3 21-4 19 28-3 31-6 46-4 
31—Hamilton.............. 22-5 | 18-8 | 17-6 | 13-8 | 11-9 15-8 20-6 22-1 21-5 29-8 32-7 47-3 
32—Brantford.............. 22-2 | 18-1 | 16-9 | 12-8] 9-4 15-4 22-5 232 4 eee se 29-3 32-7 48-5 
SO--Galttrcs vote chore ae 24-7 | 20-7 | 19-2 | 15 12-4 17-7 25 Pf aia lie cepcenase 6 29 31-7 46-5 
34—Guelphees...2 states. 21-5 | 17 17-4 | 12-9 | 12-3 15-7 22 18-9 19-5 29 31-7 47-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 19-5 | 17-4 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 11-1 16-1 25 21-5 16 27-1 30-5 43-9 
36—Woodstock............. 20-7 | 17-4 | 15-5 | 11-3 | 9-3 14-1 18-5 22-9 19 29-1 29-9 46-6 
3/—Stratiord..............- 21-4 | 18 15-8 | 12-4 | 11-4 15-4 25 2 Oul, ake 29-2 32-7 47-2 
38—London’... 2. sete sees 23-4 | 18-2 | 17-1 | 13 10-3 15-6 23-3 23-3 19-7 29-6 33-1 47-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 23-3 | 17-8 | 16-2 | 12-4] 9-2 14 24-7 24-2 18-3 28 30-8 48-7 
40—Chatham.............. 20-8 | 18-2 | 15-5 | 13-2 9-7 14-5 20 22-5 20-1 30-1 32-6 49-5 
@I—Windsore. ccc ces cies coe os 20-8 } 15-9 | 15-1 | 11-8 8-5 13-9 23 22-8 17-5 Pith 29-4 47-8 
#2—Sarnias oo. 10. oe atest 20:7 | 17 15-8 | 12-7 | 10-3 14-4 20 20-2 21 29-7 34-4 47-2 
483—Owen Sound............ 19-6 | 14-5 | 13-4} 11-2 | 9-2 14-9 16:5 18:2 eee 28-5 32-2 44-3 
44—North Bay............. 20 17-5 | 16-5 | 12-5] 9 12 | See ee 21-5 18-7 27-8 29-7 44-7 
45—Sudbury...........00.- 22°51 18°3 | 17-2 | 13-2 | 9 16-2 18 24-8 18-7 27-9 30-6 46-7 

46—Cobalti e455 oe ieee sane lee iho cdl ARP Eee 12 Oe, Cie take 18 23°) Nadaeeice ae 31-6 34 46 
47—Timmins............... 26-3 | 21-5 | 18-6 | 14-7 | 10-7 18° 2e [non h 26-3 20-9 27-7 31-7 52-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 19 6 15-7 | 11-8} 9 15-1 21 20-8 19-8 28-9 31-7 46-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 21 17-2 | 16-2 | 12 10 13-7 21-7 22-5 20 30-5 34-5 49-6 
50—Fort William........... 22 17-6 | 14-4 | 12 10-6 14-6 25 22-7 22-4 32-5 35-1 52-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 17-8 | 13-9 | 14-3] 9-5 | 7-9 10-3 19-2 19-5 16-2 30-1 32-3 47-0 
51—Winnipeg............... 18-1 | 14-1 | 13-4] 9 8-2 10-5 20-8 21-4 16-2 31 32-5 47-7 
52—Brandon.;.+'..0..< seas. 17-6 11327.) 15:2 1710 7:5 10 17:5 1 Wie kay ete. 29-2 OZ 46:3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 19-3 | 15-3 | 14-7 | 9-8] 7-6 11-1 18-5 19-5 17-0 30-7 34-2 45-7 
538—Regina.............006. 18-7 | 14-7} 138-4] 9 7:3 8-9 17-6 18-6 18 28-8 33-9 44.3 

54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 16 10 7:5 13-5 20 20 157 33 35 45 
55—Saskatoon.............. 18 14-8 | 14-5] 10-3] 8 11 17-8 19-7 17-3 31-4 35-5 44-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 21-4 | 16-8 | 14-8 9-7 7:5 10-8 18-5 19-'7-lereeens 29-7 32-5 48-9 
Alberta (average)............ 19-5 | 15-3 | 14-1] 10-1 | 8-5 12-0 18-7 19-1 15-3 27-4 31-2 42-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 23-5 | 16-5 | 17 1252 p80 13-2 17-5 18 15-5 28-7 32-4 40-3 
58—Drumheller . 14-5 | 12-5 DB Revels 15 19 20 15 28-7 32 42-5 
59—Edmonton........ < . 14-2 | 11-4 8-4 6-8 9-7 18 19-3 15-2 25-8 29-5 41-2 
60—Calgary..............6- : 16-1 | 14-4 | 10-3 9-1 10°6 20-8 20-1 15:7 28-4 32-7 44.2 
61—Lethbridge............. 15 15 10-5 | 9-5 11-5 18 18 15 25-2 29-4 44-4 
British Columbia (average) .| 23-4 | 19-0 | 16-7 | 12-2 | 10-7 13-8 22-4 23:3 20-0 29-8 33-9 44-5 

O2—W OIG cas. taleonis tate aioe PPB) el bes 17 11-2 | 8-3 10-7 20-3 21-7 20-7 29-8 33-7 42 
63—Nelson..............0.- Qt Vid | 16-7 | 12 10 12-8 22-3 23-7 19-3 28-8 33-2 45-8 

O4——"Trailitee nas... ote 19-3 | 16 14-3 | 10-3 | 10 11:3 21-7 22-3 19-3 26-7 34-7 42 
65—New Westminster...... 23-7 | 18-7 | 16-7 | 11-9 | 10-7 14-2 19-8 23-7 21-1 30-5 34-3 47-7 
66—Vancouver............. 5 20-4 | 18 12-9 | 12-8 15-9 23-9 24-1 22-2 30-2 34-3 45-9 
67—Victoriazs <645).5 eee 25-5 | 21-1 | 18-3 | 18-5 | 11-9 15-8 24 24-2 19 31 33-5 44.5 

68—Nanaimo............... 2 20-4 | 17-2 | 13-1 | 12-2 15-9 24-6 24-2 18 32 41 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20 15 12-5 | 10 13-7 22-5 22-5 20 29-6 32-1 46-7 


a Price per single quart higher. b Pricein bulklower. _c Grocers’ quotations. 
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APRIL, 1934 Br 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1934 
Fish Eggs Butter 
S|. ve es S {8 “J 8 8 
Bg wi as) Steel of - ee ty 
aeele8 |aghl 2. | 2. 3 fee =] ee | ez e | eoul 2h ne 
s aaees ae > eee fo) as n 3m nos) i 3 Sie 
Sa -| B42) 445 oO as) eS [Suse] a Sole Ao ee] 
aes} 20. | Sas aoe. ke S ke p= a a Be atk eRe 
Bes (egal ges] Fa a ga |828a) 8.0 <“a/8 me o 8, 
Oe i = oO) Fy e) H 6) | 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-6 23-0 13-6 10-9 52-2 16-7 23°38 13-8 40- . 9-7 32:3 
14-9 TOE | is oa of ora 5-0 46-2 14-0 17-0 14-0 46-5 9-6 33°8 
Pies a PATRI Wr on. sade Wire eves a 48-7 13-8 16-2 13-6 55-2 10-11 31-8 | 1 
LSP gale ee teat) eel oe chert ear 50 12 18-8 13-1 46-5 10-11 35 2 
11-5 DOS Mehr eM ore ee 50 14-5 14-7 14 40 8c 33-4 | 3 
15 DS Wee o.2 5 46-7 13-5 15-2 13-9 54-5 10-11-5 33-8 | 4 
15 30 Pl cee Nat eee 40 15 19-4 14-9 A0y BOS eile te aes 34 5 
15 SORES | beS octets de oc 41-7 15 17-5 14-3 42-9 8c 34-5 | 6 
Preise ARE | RRR sca | FO tts Sac Me 5 PR ee Oe Ee Aes 18-7 14-3 39 6-8 Sle 2alae 
14:3 PASEO | Peer, Ree Rey ree ee 51-4 15-3 20-7 13-4 44.7 9-8 32-1 
14-3 DATE NB = So nice See | [ete ot Age a 45 14-2 18-7 13-7 43°3 9-10 32:9 | 8 
14-3 OT A ce ee eae es 49-2 14-2 22-6 13-5 51-5 12 32-9 | 9 
ei rte 25 Pe A Se teteanv 60 17-6 20:7 14-5 39-2 8 31-4 |10 
i faye SA Mae See eA eerste 15 ee 12 een ef. Pa 31-2 {11 
15-6 23-5 9-3 7-3 59-0 17-0 16-9 13-4 50-1 8-5 32-0 
Seis: « 20 710'Ml oe, a cee ee: Make Aes aaah caecatote ate 17-2 18-8 13-7 52-2 10 Sy75as | plP- 
eee xt 3 PAPAS WP Bec Me LAGS | iso ee oe: 14 16-2 13-9 51-7 8b 33-1 |13 
18 = Ol eee | oe le el ner nje 18-2 20-2 13-3 52-2 7-7a 32-5 114 
i 23 Pa Bl coe sae 60 18 ae =) ee THSSO?. tl (SE aR Be cae sia onl poacketerehe 30-8 {15 
15 20 CT | Pi: es ar emanate gee: 19 14-8 14-8 46-5 7b 32-4 116 
PRE co i doce ok CH screens aio Syutetet ete ailioner one, scshaes 15 13 12-5 50 dy MES A 7 31-5 |17 
eee Piste ree aes aH cats Meet aD oyaiatoeetne Siliace stateres. aif apnncqtters'e. 20 15 13-4 45 8 31-1 {18 
13-9 23-1 9-9 6-3 58 16-4 20-3 12-5 52 10 83-1 119 
15-5 21-6 9 SA Ge eee ees 15-6 16-6 13-5 51-2 10 31-3 |20 
14-5 22°2 17-9 9-4 59-1 16-3 26-6 13-1 43-7 9-8 32:8 
15 24-8 20 10 60 16-2 25°4 12-4 51-3 10 32-7 {21 
ae ae 25 15 SER Sed [Beier 17-7 29-8 13 40 8 82-7 |22 
13 22 IGTOSS | erst Bas 50 15 19-4 12-2 45-3 10 32-2 |23 
Brokers 23-5 DOPOD s clccietans & 17-2 23-2 12-1 40-4 7-7a 82-2 |24 
SO SLO Ce Se eS st Seek cio Lae Ms cae 16-2 22-2 13-6 38:8 i) 32-2 |25 
MOCe Uh Ral (POR tpt Gidea le pane Meas ea (Pete aie oc 15 27-1 12-7 45-7 10b 33-1 |26 
sic Eee eae 15 Ce 5 REN edt ale 14 30-6 13-2 40-5 9 33-8 |27 
RS onthe eS Rees Aloe, Whats, os of oac aun Sates 16-8 28-8 12-1 48-9 11 32-7 |28 
oS RS A Irn ca (Me ein ice (AES eae nce Siena 15 28 14-3 43-4 11 32-9 |29 
55-0 oO al Bt coped Ries acnial Cpe tran dl Papert eed 16-7 31-5 13-4 44-6 11 32-4 |30 
ih 3 CLO A Pemene cornea Bente cnscRck, ORCAS Ret See: 13 30-6 12-8 46-3 9 33°3 131 
Fee ask 20 22 td ey A ara aes 17-1 25-7 12-5 39-6 9 82-3 132 
Ero cok A a Reeder RIEL | RRS <a Ie (en meal (aes Semiar 4 14-5 28-4 12-8 39-7 10 32-6 133 
Pe ee ee ee A Le.) | eee om meee 5s, 17 30-7 12 47-5 10 33-7 134 
Oe Eee eae Ee, 2 Ne css GL Reee eee Cliearate a oe 16-3 25 12-6 43 7-9 33-1 |35 
Pe EE en, eR Ee AR oF [og inc conilcuptee eee 16-6 23-8 13-5 39-5 9 32-6 |36 
cosh Rap Oy HN tC cca Rl RRP A etc desea 16-5 27-9 12-9 43-7 9 32-2 |37 
aioe 5 ah ORG chee Ra-eaks oMAl SRE Ree (capie ich cec 16-9 30°3 13-5 44-8 ef 33 38 
Arnette 4 23 18 Rip EMER DE eiC out ot 17 32-5 13-4 43-8 10 33-2 139 
Pee Ear Ot Ena? ore Set Rta Re Pedi boeteey se ae 19-7 23-9 12-4 40-2 9 31-7 {40 
bbe eat So ich al Fk LA RS RS 2 17-3 26-8 12-2 45-9 rt 33 41 
De ek 23 Bh yh Gee OE PRT A es icestersck 15 32-5 12-5 42 9 32-6 142 
BiBio caress Gt thor ORE Gl Leet (Ogee (cic oa) aera carer 16 25 13-2 36-7 10 32-6 143 
AIO Ne A Mec eR ca Eee ee (RIN, ae cee = 15 19-9 12-6 48-8 11 31-6 |44 
15 20 13-7 10) Cleese 16 nWicrs 13-1 54-3 12 32-5 |45 
Ree es ee lol eet elisutitice nel aero oh Laas on [owas ote Looe nee 15 50 10b 35-8 146 
Pee 22 23 Bhs ate 66-2 20 23-8 15 48-4 12-5a 34-3 {47 
et ot. 21-2 HOE St Te Se etre 60 14-6 25-5 13-5 44-4 11 32 48 
15 20 OTD OF Wee Aba at Ie cea - 16-6 27-7 14 37°4 10 33-2 149 
ovate ch eee atcen es 20 Be at We ol lets 2 17-5 28-9 14-4 37°3 10 32-8 150 
iia: He 20-3 1 YAM Nis Seen os 50-0 16-4 24-0 11-9 36-8 8-9 31-9 
Pee ihe 19-5 Sie livers stil cece 17-1 24-3 10-9 41 10 31-8 {51 
eae 2. 21 ie? OF |e 50 15-7 23-6 12-9 32-6 7-1-8-3 32 52 
19-7 20-1 Oy fl eye mete challenete eects 18-1 20-1 13-5 28-5 9-8 32-2 
20-3 19-6 (He, Wh ine A eneme | les Sitepeen 17-7 24 13-2 29 10 32-7 153 
21-7 23°3 CM ia. og el Pease 3 18 17-2 14-4 30 9 31-6 |54 
17-7 17-7 £3021) PR a a Ie 15-5 19-5 13-1 29-4 10 31-4 |55 
19 19-8 OP cei eal other ciie 21 19-8 13-2 25-6 10 33-2 156 
23-1 20-3 10-2 3 TS Pl i cele 18-6 22-6 15-5 23-1 10-0 29-6 
25 PERSE PR asa cotPes Al (Ripe 4 Eta Bl PAteor ere te 17-7 25 15-8 20-7 10 30-3 |57 
25 18-5 11 DSi Os ese 20 15 16-2 22-4 10 29-8 |58 
20 18-6 9-7 eet pn Beas 16-9 18-3 14-8 27°3 10 29 ~=|59 
23°3 20-7 PA) Wiese aaa al (at en 18-4 28-3 14-8 24-2 10 30 60 
ZL Ml ares Se 1 een a coe aad I it 20 26-3 16 20-7 10 29-1 |61 
18-2 22°79 12-4 6 i ial ence 20-0 25:4 16-3 30-9 10-9 33-1 
23°3 22-8 11 19 A lneeeeate 22-5 31-9 18-9 28-9 10 32-5 162 
20-7 21-7 12-8 LG'S er 21-7 22-7 18 31-9 12-5a 32-4 |63 
19-7 20:7 13-5 (GOR |S Sec a 21-3 26-2 16 31-6 12-5a 29-3 |64 
Gio renee eo eebere ts ck = [tonite cls: ates oearouer esc 17-4 26-6 14-8 30-5 9-1 32-9 |65 
15-5 20282 prea Ae Uscersnrone aeeilitea spate suers 17-2 32-1 14-6 30-2 9-1 32-7 166 
13-5 ZED. Ae eee ian eraket as see ecrere soaks 19-8 24-4 14-7 28-7 10-12-5 34-5 167 
Bete oc ets [letra ets ce; f.ctateete ciehc. Poiatole, < SealPlermecsrojaust. Woveemtoteye ate [eaters cts. alie 21-7 16 31 10a 35-4 168 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








eas e Fy; Canned Vegetables 
g 2 3 ls Ey] 
te 2 aoe a ie a mE 
oS | = s 8) Sac gf | so | x Ee 
=e & = gma g a q by el a g 
Se ites Ieoue ae! & | Be = | oe a te Cr 
Locality gee eS Ieee Se | od. | Oe | hee | oe | ee | ee 
es | $8 | a8 | Sef] 23] es | 28] ds | gz | gs 
-G @ aes a | Sac Om QD os & om Soa Q & 
O ea) B Ey ee} ee} w = oy 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 20-3 5-9a} 14-6 cm | 5-0 8-2 0 "4 12-7 11-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-7 6-8 14-6 3-5 5-0 8-1 12-3 12-2 12-6 11-8 
TP Py ney eed fe she eee 18-8 7:3 15 3-2 4-8 7-1 12-5 12-1 12-4 11-5 
2—New Glasgow......csscccssse- 20-5 | 6-6-7 14-3 3-7 4-9 8-1 10-3 11-6 12-3 11-6 
3—Ammherstee. toe os Pee aes 19 6-7 13 3-6 5 S33 nce wae 11-8 12 10-8 
4-— EL Ali fax® he sae eee 8 20-1 6-7 15-5 3°4 6-2 SOs. ces 12-1 12-4 11-6 
b—Windsor 6:25. ees I pia Mes ae 15-3 3-6 5 8-2 13-3 12-7 13 12-6 
C—Erure es ee ae 21-4 6-7 14-4 3-7 5 8-5 12-9 12-9 13-3 12-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 19 6-7 15 3-1 4.7 8 14 11-5 12 12 
New Brunswick (average) 19-6 6-9 14-4 3-5 5-0 7:9 13-1 11-7 12-1 11-6 
S—Monctonss ss: a aot ee ee 18-5 6-7 14 3-6 4-8 8-8 12-3 12-1 11-9 11-8 
§—Saint Jounsii5 eect. 19-6 | 6-7-3 15-3 3-4 5-1 7:6 14 11-2 12 10-9 
10—Fredericton.................... 20-1 7°3 15-5 3°5 5-2 7-7 13-6 11-8 12-8 11-8 
di —Bathursts 2 3..0eee ete ee 20-2 6-7 12-7 3-3 4-7 7-4 12-5 11-7 11-7 11-7 
Quebec (average)................46. 18-4 4-7 13-4 3-2 5-1 6-7 10-6 10-0 12:2 11-1 
12-Quebecve sack ee 20-3 | 6-5-7 13-4 3°3 4-9 7:3 10-8 10-2 13-1 11-6 
13—Three Rivers;,...°...3.0022... 19-7 | 4-4-7 13-8 Sjog) 4-8 6-7 11 9-9 12-4 10-8 
14—Sherbrooke. .......5...ccccc00. 19-2 4-6 13-1 3-1 5-1 6-9 11-5 9-9 11-9 11-3 
J5-——-SOrel eee. ce Pe 1 MME Oe Fo es 15 3-1 5 6-7 9-5 10 13 10-2 
16-—Ste ei yacinthetc cae. 18-8 4 14-7 2-9 6:5 8 10-9 10 11-2 10-4 
L7—St2 Johnie eb 2rd ee 16-2 4 12 2-7 5 5-3 10 10 11-7 13-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 18 4 13-5 3-3 5 5:3 11 10 12 10-2 
19=Montreale by 8) ee 19-2 | 4-7-6 13-6 3°5 4.9 7:7 10-4 9-9 12-2 10-9 
loge US OE A oss CME rr DY ial 17-3 4-7 11-9 3-4 4.9 6-6 10-3 9-7 12-2 10-6 
Ontario (average)................... 19-8 5-5 14-2 2-9 4-8 9-1 11-2 11-2 12-5 11-4 
i=-Ottawa we, ee a Se 18-1 |5-3-7-3 14-1 3-7 4.7 8-6 10-7 10-1 11-7 10-5 
Pee LOCK VINO... 1): Shee Est Se. LDS spc cent tex 12-5 3-2 4.8 9-3 10-5 10-3 12-6 10-2 
Zo wingstone. ae os ease 16-5 5:3 14-5 3-1 4-5 9-2 11-1 10-1 12 10 
24-—Bellevilloes:t:c0 ook ee 20-4 4-7] 12-3 2-7 4.8 9-3 11 10 11-6 10-4 
25—Peterborough.................. 18-2 |5-3-6-7 14-3 2-8 4.4 8-7 10-3 9-9 12-1 10-6 
26-—Oshawa. eee: nas tt ee 21 -3-6-7 12 2-6 4-7 9-2 11-2 11-3 12-6 11-3 
2i— Orillia 6 CAs Pear bad 20 4-7 12-2 2-7 4.4 9-4 13 11-7 12-6 11-8 
TS ROPORUO tt a'eee oa aes meee 22-5 |5-3-6-7 16 S 4-8 8-5 10 10-7 11-6 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 21-2 |4-7-6-7 16 3 4-8 8-8 11-8 10-4 11-9 11-1 
30—St. Catharines; .:32...5.0.2)... 20-7 |5-3-6-7 13-8 2-9 4.4 8-7 10-3 10-1 12-8 11-2 
S1-—EHamltone ee cae eee 24 -3-6-7 15-1 2-6 4.7 8-7 10-6 11-1 11-8 10-9 
32--Drantiorde) 4. seen eee 19-7 |4-7-6-7 15 2-7 4.6 9-3 10-2 10-7 12-5 10-9 
Sa-—Galth 08 eo 8s ane 19-8 | 5-3-6 14-1 2-7 4.9 9-1 11-2 11 12-3 11-4 
oo Sousip ls 2 be Se ee eee 20-3 |4-7-5-3 14-2 2-6 4.9 10-4 10-9 11-6 12-6 12-2 
30—tchenera.26 63.8 code 20-5 | 4-7-6 14-8 2-7 5 9-3 10-7 10-3 12-2 10-9 
36—Woodstock:... 00. ee 19-5 4-7 13-9 2-5 4.7 8-5 10 11:3 12-5 10-4 
3t—hiratiord =... 0... Se ee. 19-1 |4-7-6-7 15-2 2-5 4.9 9-3 10-7 11-7 12-9 11-2 
oo London tet 2.655.055 eee 19-7 5-3 15-9 2:7 4.9 9-3 11-6 11-5 12-6 11-1 
oo—Sty Thomas..f 2.3.4.2 18-7 |4-7-5-3 14-8 2-5 4-5 10 11-9 12-4 13-3 12-6. 
40—Chatham.. 0. 1..65...34 18 -7-6-7 13-8 2-9 5 9-8 11-2 12-7 13-1 11-5 
41 Windsor. ..5..520. 2 eee 17-5 |4-7-6-7 13-6 2-7 4 8-4 10-7 10-7 12-1 11-1 
42—Sarniay est sh cbecee cas de 23-8 4-7 14 2-5 5 8-8 10 11-6 13-2 12-3 
43—Owen Sound..... 2... 0csecee-. 20 5-3 15-2 2-4 4.8 9-2 11-2 10-7 13 11-7 
44——North Bay. bce. eee 20-8 [4-7-5-3 |........ 3-5 5 9 12-3 11 12-4 11-8 
$0-— Sud DeP yy. 6b hee ee ee 20-2 5-3 13-1 3-3 5 8-4 14-5 12 12-9 12-3 
$6—Cobalt.¢.125b bho ba ees 20-2 LEA su rabe J 3-6 6 8-8 12-7 13-6 14-4 13-7 
47— Pimms et) 2h 2 ee ee 18-7 5-6 14 3-5 5-3 9-3 12-7 11-9 13 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 18 |5-3-6-7 13-9 3-3 5 10 12-4 13 13-2 12 
49—Port Arthur........ 20-4 | 4-7-6 16 3-2 5 8-6 11-3 11-6 11-7 11-3 
$0—Fort William J..:2° .. #2... 19-4} 4-7-6 14 3-2 5 8-7 10 11-7 12-2 11-7 
Manitoba (average) 21-3 5:0 15-1 3-2 5-2 9-9 11-0 13-2 14-2 13-1 
O1—Withiner. <P voc ode eee 21-6 | 5-6-6 15-7 3-1 4-7 8-9 11 12-4 13-9 12-6 
62— Brand ones. sch cs oe ic ee ee 7A 4-4-4 14:5 3-3 5-6 10-8 11 13-9 14:4 |) 2 1325: 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-9 5:5 14-6 3-1 9-0 10-7 13-9 14-1 13-8 
oe Teping. ee. este te os aoe ee 21:2 |4-8-5-6 13 3-1 8-9 9-9 13-8 13-8 13-7 
54—Prinee Albert}... B* .. oes 23-6 4-8 15-5 3 5-3 8-6 12-1 13-9 14-5 14:3 
b0-—paskatoon. > 1h... 7) eee 19-7 5-7 13 3-1 5-5 9.{ 10 13-7 13-8 13-5 
56-—Moose daw. 4. - eo ee ee 23-2 6-4 16-7 3 5-2 9-5 10-6 14-2 14-2 13-8 
Alberta (average) ................... 22°% 6-5 16-5 3-1 5-0 7:5 10-0 13-0 13-9 13-7 
§7—Medicine Hat...........2.2.... Pp apie ae tet 16-5 3-2 5-6 7 9-6 13-1 13-7 13-1 
68—Drumbeller.). © 25 eee 22-6 L5H Ips 2 a 3-2 4-8 6-1 9-1 13 13-7 14-1 
69—Hidmontons +h: Bek nee 20-2 6-7b 17:3 3-1 4-8 7-5 9-4 12-5 13-2 13-4 
60—Caleary 22: bees ee 22-1 6-7 16 2-9 4-3 7-9 10-5 12-9 14 13-5 
61—Lethbridgo sy). 2 BS) eee 24-5 5-7 16 Boy} 5-4 3) 11-2 13-7 14-8 14-3 
British Columbia (average) 23-1 7-4 16-8 3-6 5-5 6-2 7-6 12-9 12-8 12-4 
62—Hermiow nh or ee tee DESY il | ety ee 15 3-4 5 6-7 8-7 13-5 15 14 
63 Nelson’ stick ees ae 22-1 8-3 15 3-4 6 7-4 9 13 13-1 13 
64— Praile Oreo oe eee 21-3 6-3 16 3:3 5-5 6-2 7-6 12-5 13-1 13-2 
65—New Westminster.............. 22-1 7-7:5 18-5 3°6 5-2 5-7 7-4 12-2 12-6 11-9 
66—Vancouver. 72 ene 25 7-7-5 19-2 3-5 5-2 6-7 7 12-4 12-1 11-4 
G/—Victoriaws te ae ee 22-8 7-5 18-7 3-7 5-3 5-7 6:6 12-3 11-8 12 
68—Nanaimoe.. 2. oe. ae 25 7-5-8 15 3-8 5-7 6-2 is 12-1 11-1 11-1 
60-—Prince tuperticn oe. gee 23°3 16-3-8-3 |........ 3-8 6-2 5 7-2 15 13-7 12-7" 
SUE aera — nh ae a a a et NRA HN A AAD CRT 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1934 
; Potatoes Apples oO 
‘g ips 3 rQ ros et es A 6 & 
Fs ae a ba a= oe ba Ba re Og g 
ae =. ae, om) 3a do & oS 8 a or ie) 
>a oS a ra Ce om a 8 oo s A = o° roe oe 
do. are) Q O ti Ba a OS es ao a8 ae — 
22 a . * ~ 80 oes ne 2268 | Sx noe) S xy Ato) 
ng arg = =] oy Be oo "TH Orig S ne mee Sw ty 
eee Sooke ley deeh bea ealieet ease abda dee | ean | EE | 88 
ea) ‘o) Ay Ay ea cs py oe o - 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-5 3:8 | 1-346 26-4 19-0 14-9 12-7 16- 16-2 59-5 20-0 55-1 42-7 
4-5 4-5 | 1-396 25-9 19-3 13-4 12-1 16-5 15-9 65-0 19-3 58-3 44.0 
4-] 4 1-596 DORON ..ck. oe 12-8 12-9 16-6 2 STE Opal vanes be os Ay lal WA Nl 50 1 
4-1 4-1 1-48 NTS }5| ee Mec 15 10-7 16:1 15 65 18-3 55 45-3 | 2 
4-7 4-6 -937 18-2 1S: SN eae ee 12-5 15-5 Use fal rok. See tay ERE OF Ree ree 40 3 
4-5 4-5 1-58 29-5 Ss Ghee ee 12-4 Leefort WROD Becher. Moe B 21-3 60 39 4 
5 5 1-49 27-1 21-5 12-5 12 16-8 Mis (Ded tLe |e eg ZOE Si ee eee ear 47-5 | 5 
4.5 4-9 1-29 24-5 19 13-3 12-1 16-1 3 510 bal Ieee nar e 19-5 60 41-9 |] 6 
4-5 5 -85 1 | es Seth 15 13 15-7 15 50 De aed baal (PRR 2 RET 50 7 
4-1 4-4] 1-003 21-4 20-4 13-0 13-4 15-6 15-0 63-3 18-4 53:8 43-8 
4-4 4-2 971 18-9 1G QP pee. oe 15 16:3 LUE Vb Boreas 3's Bete 20-4 55 50 8 
4-3 4-5 1-268 27-1 23-3 12-7 12-3 14-8 14 63-3 18 47-5 38-5 | 9 
4-2 4-4 973 21-4 18-6 14 13-7 16-3 1540 eee ae. 17-3 59 42-7 |10 
3-6 4-5 -80 Reh EO Bile 12-3 12-5 15 US Piel ete ee SS al ala cote Dy 44 ll 
4-5 4-3 1-217 24-1 21-4 12-6 12-7 16-9 14-8 60-6 19-6 57-7 49-3 
4.4 4-3 1-235 23-7 18-6 12-7 13 17-1 15-7 67 21 54-5 39-5 412 
4-6 4-7 1-165 23-1 21-3 13-1 13-2 16-7 15-6 56-3 20-5 60 40-3 413 
4 4-5 1-286 24-3 24-7 13-2 12-7 17-1 15:8 50 20-6 52-3 41-2 |14 
4.8 5 1-355 2 (se aie SPER. 11 13-2 17-5 sad = | eens oo eete pA Sue Nhegt die AS oa 40 15 
5 4:8 1-045 PAULO} | haan, Se 13 14 15-7 eC a ade Sl Pe 18-3 58 39-1 |16 
4-5 3-4 1-07 PAE | ae Se 12-7 11-3 17-7 12 60 1 hall Pb ey Ba. Sup <0 40 17 
4 4-2 953 1 Wren Mana 13-5 11-7 17-7 15-8 55 PAM GTN fener dea tq 45-4 |18 
4.9 3:8 1-453 27-3 25-7 12 12 ils 14-8 82-7 20-2 60-4 36-9 |19 
4-] 4-2 1-395 27-7 16-5 12-2 13-2 16 15-9 53 18 61 39-9 |20 
4-1 3-7] 1-529 29-4 18-4 15-3 12-9 17-0 16-9 57-1 19-3 55-2 39-2 
4-] 4-2 1-49 29-7 21-8 11-2 11-9 16-3 17-4 49 19-1 58-5 38 = 21 
4-2 3°7 1-71 31-7 15 12-5 13 17-8 15-8 45 19-6 60 42-2 |22 
4-6 4-8 1-61 30 QED Gc coher oe 12-2 16-4 15-5 45 17-4 53°3 37-8 |23 
4-5 4-6 1-64 31-4 15h Ah oe ee 12-5 16-6 16-9 45 18:6) eee 37-7 124 
3-7 3-6 1-581 30-8 15> Sen 12-6 16 15-7 62 20-6 57-7 38:3 425 
4 et 3-8 1-55 29-3 Gia | eee cs oe 12-7 17-5 17 75 19-3 64 41 26 
4-5 3-6 1-308 26-2 7TRS FES). -| WR fer 12-4 17-2 RoR Pal leek Ca ae 20-2 57 40-8 |27 
4-5 3-5 1-54 29 1OSGMSEE Ze ce 12-4 16-7 15-9 65 17-9 57:7 37-3 128 
4-1 3°7 1-69 32 1 Ta Sreee 12:3 17-8 TOs2 peeve eee. 18-6 52-5 39 =: 429 
4-8 3-8 1-70 31-6 141 Foy (| tees Sota 13-4 16-9 16-7 61-5 17-1 47 39-4 130 
3-9 3-9 1-505 28-7 LW 69) 9| Be eid 12-9 16-7 15-6 69 18-1 50 38-5 31 
4 3:3 1-569 28-4 74 A | Ease Bete 13-1 16-8 TOZD Up aees oes 18-6 50-5 37-8 132 
3-6 3:7 1-42 29-6 TW | EF Sep al 12-7 17 WEP gsi tanga 19-4 60 87-4 133 
4-2 4 1-54 32-8 GAs. ee 13-1 17-8 17-4 48 19-8 BT 38-3 |34 
4 3:5 1-565 30-3 1S Sep ee ee 13-2 16-6 16-5 45 18-1 65 388 =: 485 
3°6 3-2 1-606 32 1 5 ee 12-9 16-2 16-5 49 PAU insta nih soot Se 38-4 |36 
3-9 3:5 1-644 33°6 14° 6a: Lae. 15 18 KATES HH lied Bieta 20-7 59 39-8 |37 
3-8 3-4 1-511 29-4 VY (Gy: AS id 12-8 15-7 1b NN He ae ia 19-2 59 38 = 438 
3-8 3-4 1-60 29-5 134 ee. 12-6 16-9 16-4 50 D152 ih eeaeeren 39-1 139 
3-1 3-1 1-59 29-9 13 | DAR Ra 13 16-6 Gia Blears co aye « 19S =| Re NeP eee 37.~—s«/40 
3°5 2-7 1-678 29-5 SIPS Yea eae Bee ie 12-4 16-9 i aTe Pal Ii, ee ea 194 sir ne ener er 37—s«td 
4-4 2-8 1-63 BO Oe 2 eee 13-5 17 Lich LA ok 18-7 59 38-3 |42 
4-3 3°8 1-587 30 UY SE aes Rael 13 16-6 16-2 55 20-3 50 37-8 143 
3-9 3°7 1-663 82-5 20 20 13-4 17 18-6 67 18-2 49 40-8 |44 
4-3 4-4 1-40 27-5 12-5 17-5 13-7 17-2 18-2 64-3 18 55-5 41 45 
5-1 4-7 1-38 26-5 25 18 13-5 18-5 16-7 65 19-3 52-5 43-3 146 
4-5 4-4 1-843. 32-6 24-3 15-2 12-7 17-6 18-7 60-5 20-2 50:5 42-5 |47 
4-4 4-] 1-362 26-1 19-2 15-5 13-9 17-8 18-8 60-7 19-7 50 39-7 |48 
3-6 3-3 987 20-8 27-8 14-6 12-8 17-2 18-6 58-4 21-4 51-9 41-3 |49 
Sd 3-5 -97 20-6 20 13-5 12-5 16-7 17-9 59-5 19-5 52-4 40-9 150 
4-8 4-2 -798 ADP odie te 14-4 12-9 16-9 16-4 59-9 20-9 54-1 44.2 
4-9 4-1 -778 16 Shhh ce ee 13-7 12-4 16-7 16 56-8 20-2 48-3 41-6 |51 
4-6 4-3 -817 15 eo Ee 15 13-4 17-1 16-8 63 21-6 59-8 46-8 152 
5-0 4-1] 1-180 7-3 a a) ae Gea 16-1 12-8 17-8 17-3 64-1 22°8 55-9 47-6 
5-1 4-4 1-17 Dae Sey. oe ee 17 13-4 18-1 17-4 64-8 22-5 55-1 45-5 153 
5-2 4.4 1-07 Ol AN aoe 12-5 12-7 18-7 17-3 63-7 24-3 56 50 = 54 
4-9 3-7 1-28 D5. =|"ke ak ee 20 13-1 17 16-7 66-9 22-9 56-3 47-9 55 
4-9 4 1-20 PBTO | fe We 15 12-1 17-5 17-7 61 21:5 56 47 156 
4-9 3-0 955 p0° 9.1 sa28. ce 15-9 12-3 17-6 17-4 63-6 22-5 54-7 51-5 
4-7 2:7 -969 DAG Dabs ok ae 16-4 11-8 17-6 18 64-1 22-8 56-7 51-9 |57 
4-9 3°5 1-22 DA a ae 13-5 13-3 18-2 17-1 63-4 21-3 54 52 [58 
5-6 3-2 -779 16-5: dite om 15-5 11-7 17-1 17 61-2 22-7 54-7 49-6 159 
4-6 2-6 1-06 Ee hg a SE 8 18 11-2 16-4 16-8 63-3 23 51:8 49-4 |60 
4.7 2-9 “747 1S See soba 16 13-4 18-8 17-9 66 22-8 56:5 54-8 |61 
5-4 3-1] 1-469 rds Jt hill Laas ee 6 18-2 11-8 16-6 15-0 59-8 21-0 52-2 47-9 
5-7 4 1-30 OO! he wey 18-3 13-3 17:5 16-5 63-3 PR ar 65 51-7 |62 
5-6 3 1-56 BO! lose neo 17-5 12-5 18-1 15 64 22 55 51-2 163 
5-8 2-7 1-40 DO US kee 20 12-4 18 16-5 60-7 23-2 51-2 51-2 164 
5-3 3-6] 1-22 24-78) oh 17-7 11-3 15-7 14-5 58-8 21-1 48-4 45-1 165 
5-1 2-5 1-40 Pata ies eS I a 11-7 15-8 14-5 57-4 19-7 48-7 43-8 166 
4-7 3 1-49 BO: Sealer. oe 17-7 10-8 15-7 13-9 57-7 19-1 49-3 44-8 167 
6 3 1-39 DOr Qi enim Melsrcob ee 11-7 15-5 14-3 60 21 50 45 68 
5 3 1-99 Al AoE ae 17-7 10-8 16-8 15 56-7 20 50 50 =: {69 
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Sugar 
3 
LOCALITY = 4 ; 
we) ge’ 
ey os 
oe oO =3 0 
ft O Oo m& 
io) Pal 
cents | cen 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0 
1—Sydney...........26. 7:9 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-9 
6—Amm herst -ccpescar nets 7-9 
A TAGMIAX.. 3 dec cscs ot etes 7-8 
S-—WINASOL.'.\<hiese coc hoe © 8 
6—Tr TUFO....... sss eeeee 8-2 






New Brunswick (average) 8-4 
8—Moncton............. 8 
9—Saint John........... 8 

10—Fredericton.......... 8 
11—Bathurst............. 

Quebec (average).......... 

12—-QuebeGix nance. sscheee 


15=Sorel te anes... b0es 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St. John’s 


19—Montreal............. 
7 Vg © AR eee 2 


eeoeeoceoeeee 


UAW As. iss cleo efi 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 


eoreeces 


26—Oshawa..........505. 


ee 


eC 


Soa GAIL ac caccce ce ee 
34—Guelph..,............. 
36—Woodstock.......... 
37—Stratford 
38—London.............. 
39—St. Thomas 
40—Chatham 
41—Windsor 
42—Sarnia 


eeeesreecessos 
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eeeocscecssee 
eeereceroceereoe 


see eeesoseceecesee 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cobalt 


secre seee 


ee 
we eecereseese 
@ovcee 
eeceereoee 


ceeeeraee 


Vanitoba (ices 
51—Winnipeg 
52—Brandon............- 

Saskatchewan (average)... 
OO IREGINALS. vacto cee « hexts 
54—Prince Albert 
55—Saskatoon 


eoeeceees 


eecerecoesees 


eeerececeoe 
eeeseeesreses 


ease eoeeses 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary ss .isc6 cc eden. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (average) 

62—Fernie......:......... 





65—New Pies iat 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria Sthad ocaten 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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co 
COM AISIO WOOD OwsT 


Tea (kind most sold) 


Cocoa, pure, 


unsweetened, 
per $ lb. tin 





XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 
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co 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


seen e eee 





per lb. 


see e rene 


ee 





Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


seen ewe 


APRIL, 1934 


per bar 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, 
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United States’ 
stove and chestnut, 


Anthracite coal 
per ton 


coco tetorecos 


bie ee Osele eB we 


ae oe MRS 6s 0% 


«16 e & Bhetehe Bis ee 


ee ey 


eC oe 


ey 


15-00 
14-00-14 -25 
13-00-13 -25g 


re 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


b. Welsh coal, see text. 


nD. ees with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$30. 


£30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 


c. Calculated price per 


p. Mining company houses 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1934 
































Wood ie Rent 
= meek 
: a Ze 
8 a a bo Ss Six-roomed 
a 8 c= Leet ras © -ny ee S =| Six-roomed | house with 
oe $ SS 3% iS we ae 5 oBe re eee house with | incomplete 
2 = ~$ 8 es 25 0 8.48 3 | &.S|modern con-| modern 
5 a o Oh oo Se =2s BB S |e] veniences, con- 
2a re aa 28 =3 Sfa =i & 1% 3] per month | veniences, 
oa) .é) ian) en] D 79) = Oo 1a per month 
$ $ $ $ c c. $ 
$-255 11-835 9-643 11-548 7:°345 8-770 7-517) 27-7 110-1 22° 262 15-877 
8-106 19-160 6-667 7-917 5-500 6-500 5-506] 30-4 110-0 21-333 14-333 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 LECOR Great AS ee, SEERA SOLER 30 9-9}15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 | 30 10-3}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 
7-00- 9-25 TIES UR Meneaat she AEE fa lh tar a oa: th a eee (Ae a meee I | DAN Be to 30 10 |15-C0-18-0 10-00 
9- 00-10-25 11-40 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7:00 | 32 10 |23-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 
DBs eo Oc Scho (3 AED CLL AO (5 Oe o-oo See OS EO CURED [ete REPRE Wien | Aire gereraeat tiater al (PR URR > dere neice nn 30-4 110 118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 
Wg Hae eke Ls ee i ee ol rh Akt at ince eid Drie ae A et NEE AS RL coe 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7°50 8-25c} 28-7 }10 420-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 
10-344 11-250 7-006 8-560 6-800 7:°375 7-560) 20-0 110-6 23° O08 17-375 
9-75-11-752 11-00 6-00e 7-00g 5-002 600g 32-3e110 120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
10- 75-12-00 }11-50-12-00 8-00 10- 00° 6-00- 8- 00° 7-50-10-00 | 7-00— 8-00 | 29 10 {18-00-80-00 |16-00-22-00 
9-00-11-00 MOOS enrich. caellnelincerekas eels ee ees (re ans MERE Tome te shee cas 28-5 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
hardy ica marie oh TS 7 Cote ae MMe oe he Sd a | Po De 30 10 18-00 15-00 j1l 
§- 900 11-583 10-660 11-867 8-269 9-126 8-450) 25-9 | 9-8 20-278 13-563 
10-00 11-00 12-00e 12-00e 10-67e 10-67e 6-75c] 22-8 | 9-9120-00-80-00 |............ 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00ce 6-00 7-00e 8-GOc}] 26 10 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 
9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 9-60 8-00 | 25-2 | 9-9)20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 
Snore teak 1ISSOAHOO MES Daten. alee oe ack cc theo eo ccle concrete lobes tee ef ecco 410 ¢114-00-15'-00' 1 7-00-10: 00 
Nes cee 12-00 10-00c 11-335¢ 7°335¢ 9-335e 7-50c] 21-3 }10 |16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 
PRA aie re Ney CA Crt a, en a EOE eee cero Koln tence ALM PUA Pet ist Maniac eau gs 20-7 } 9-7/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 
Pe as So aes SANT SO PReeT RARE hus cs SS Hie rat sche, «Llc cae hick: aa HUE «Mt Ae Lee 25 9-8}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 
8-00 10-75 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c}] 25-5 | 9-5)18-00-30-00 114-00-18-00 
O° ZO DIe oes cil tedtel: ds: See Bates 6-00-6-50 Ono saa terse eine 25-7 | 9-5}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 
9-8 11-612 10-235 12-2 8-241 30-113 8-942) 26-1 | 9-7 22°448 16-625 
9-25 }11-75-12-75 9-00 10-00 7-90 8-50 5-00 | 25-7 | 9-3}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 
7-75- 8-75 DOO tae ee ae Rl aiden Sak [escternccaasPhal ciate tae meme Caen eee 23-8 | 9-2120-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 
7-50 }12-50-13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 25 9-7}18- 00-23-00 }15-00-18-00 
90-12-00 11-50 8-00 9-00 6-50 7-50 7-00 | 24-7 110 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 
9-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24-8 | 9-3118-00-28-00 14-00-18 -00 
10-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 30 9-5115-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 
9-50 12-50 |6-50-8-00 | 8-50- 9-50 {6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-50 ]............ 24-7 110 119-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 
10-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 26-2 | 9-8}22-00-28-00 117-00-20-00 
7-00- 9-00¢]10-50-11-00¢ g g g g 2 24-7g} 9-8}18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |z 
7°502 10-002 g 2g g g g 24-82] 9-7/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 
9-00 10-50 13-0 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26-3 | 9-6120-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 
10-60-11-00 12-00 MAE. on4. Ce 13-00) tee. eee 12-00 8-25c| 25-6 {10 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 
10:00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 24 9-8}20- 00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 
9-50 11-50 12-00 13-00 10-50 (OO Hi eae. Yaa 25 9-7|20-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 
12-00 12-00 13-50 15-50 11-00 TSC OOE Tate ys. %> 25-1 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 115-00-20-00 
11-00 D2 OOUIES och RB Werder eiete > cod colnet oe Tec. iat. RRL SERS. FER 23-7 | 8-9120-00-26-00 114-00-20-00 
8-50-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TAR OO Re cetciy eayecte > 24-2 | 9-7)20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 
11-00 j10-50-12-50 |.......... PATIO) [ais 3 tis PUR DOC Acetic es 24-2 | 9-6120-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 
10-00-11-00 }10-25-12- 00 RSE bas ies 15: 00c| ee eee 12-00c¢ 12-00c} 24-9 j10 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 
OUTER TNE Sen ai aaeter ote || eae eet a te. IR 57> Alvin, Bere [ie fe cub Rene | RORMMreton tr bic ae | in Remy A i Bae 24-2 } 9-7118-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 
7-00 LOGO Steric rs Pei] (06) (easels reas 14-00c S000) 2. 2 ws. 10 |17-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 
7-00- 9-00 12 OOISY 5, £1. Sete dee eet 5 Sealey [NRO ASRS cc. cise a are comers 24-3 | 9-6120-00-27-00 113-00-20-00 
PES acd ABET LO S50 FO HEE oak tek [ot emeeen salt eels. «actos auras  (2de4e4a 9. (108: 00-24 -008113-00=20)300 
12-75 }13-00-13-50 |7-50-9-00 | 9-50-10-50 |5-00-5-50 | 6-75- 7-50 |............ 30 OZ | ieacs mates aaelage mae eee eae 
9-00-13 -00 T2°OO0 MGs. 15 ERS TS50c| eee foes 10-50e 12-00ce}] 30 10 n 20-00 
ME or ME Lc ote RM case ALE a ehate fetide 10 250Ch aseee. Meets Os Om LOP OUCH ian ck pre ame eal Oleg (LO 20-00 14-00 
14-50 15-50 8-50 9-50 7-00 SOO Maree caer: S. 35 9-5 p p 
7-50-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c] 26-1 }10-4415-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 
9:50-11-50 10-50 6-00 6-80¢ 5-35 Ge LOC: . 2 bene 27-2 110-5120-00-28-00 |15-00- 20-00 
8- 00-11-50 10-50 6-50 7-00 5-50 Geos. weet. : 24 9-9120-00-28-00 115-00-20-00 
16-188 a Re bs) Se Mem Io Oia Seay 6-875 7-563 6-006) 28-5 |10-1 23° ¢ae 16-252 
O-DO0=h2S0R Ss O0=14- OO Met...) akileak nee ene tes 4-75-8-75 | 5-75- 9-50 6-06e] 2 10-1/22-00-80-00 |18-00-22-00 ]51 
8D0=10) 29 25016 SOS .n.5) eT. [eM anata bok 6-00-8-00 | 6-50— 8-50 6-00 | 28 10 118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-60 [52 
8-313 GSU ot rcts co Le Rohe Sac 4-625 7-531 9:375| 28-4 |10-§ 20: OG 16-875 
8-50-12-25h HAC OOM RE ee: ML tects meee eed wee eene, costes CF O0— SOO Na veins: sarees 24 10-6}20-00-85-60 |18-00-20-00 153 
8-00- 9-00h St esac: ears a lee ae eee 3-00-4-00 | 4-50- 5-50 |............ 30 12-3}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
6-50— 8-00h ALi) PB seks SE. Megetes tates. ach a 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 | 29-5 |10-5]/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
5-25- 9-00h ASO Siete ROE: [ick Mets ets oil ameter 5 tok 8-00-12 -00c 12-00c} 3 10 |20-00-30-00 }12-00-18-00 {56 
5-501 10-000 V8> 3. T8c|. ee. Gabee 5-566 6-560 4-000) 29-9 110-6 ae oed 16-425 
g g g g g 31g 9-9120-00-25-00 415-00-20-00 57 
oe eicaes, SS apeh Oae || hat Sic, Soc. BH (GIS Sie Sythe rl Retest Aum <6 |S Same ae aR (ee ra eae 30 i r r 
Dero 425i | ek Bees ceed ee eis lst eek AL eee. oe 5-00 SLO) hs ge Baws 2 iene él 10-9]20-00-28-00 {15-00-23-00 [59 
7-50- 8- He 10-00 f & g g£ g 6-00¢ 6-002 4-00g] 27-52}10-4|17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
AIO GOO Nee, Baer eck. ales Sl REE Ste) oon ae Nae A eee, SUITE, So orcic tie wee 4-00 | 30 10-9]17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
a bse AAS TSOP ot ai ORs lose sees See 6-568 6-986 4-814] 33-7 |11-1 21-125 15 - 625 
Po ROR ae JOR Pa Re oh eee AR ss ee mee, 5 Wl BRS | 3 SR IP HE 2s = | | Sa cere | a Cae 38-3 {10 17-00 15-00 
9-00-10-50 i hGir (shy [AE ones Ma Ie Gtk oe ky a 6:00-7:00 | 7-50- 9-00 |............ 35 12 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 
8-50- 9-50 HESS a eke CRP (Shs hg earie e -25 oo) | ae 12 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 
9-50-10-50 TNO (ne Same aR BH sik SE RI C8 A 5 5-00 3°50 | 30 10-7|15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 
9-50-10-50 Acer Case | |: Sem A lS: co's Memoir oa VO ot A 6-50 4-50 | 32-5 }10-8)17-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 
8-75-10-75 OOO erates su he sisiecell cate ter re estaticcs 5:50-6:50 | 7:30—- 8-42c 4-77¢ ae 12 417-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 
EO CCL OSI eines ore ren tetra cars orcs | Seneee, he Mere rete « A DOM tescweaistern clkesns 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 
L2BOO SIS 2D, <icekie lye PO Suess os ee 5-00-10-00i} 7-00-12-00i 4.80c eat 3 111-3}25-00-30-00 415-00-20-00 





cord from price quoted. 
less than 6 rooms $20, others $40 and up. r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per monte others, ps and six rooms. 
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f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch. 
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(Continued from page 374) 


The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 


class. F or—instance, the only pus are 
evaporated apples and prune BAL eN 
fresh_vegetable Is potatoes. But as market 


conditions affecting “thése™~usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a_ similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based jon 
prices in 1912 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others, An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The imdex numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expendi- 


ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in beef prices continued, sirloin 
steak being up from an average of 20-9 cents 
per pound at the beginning of February to 
21:5 cents at the beginning of March, rib 
roast from 16 cents per pound to 16-4 cents 
and shoulder roast from 11-4 cents per pound 
to 12 cents. Prices were considerably lower 
in the prairie provinces than in other localities. 
Veal and mutton were also generally higher, 
the former being up from 12-5 cents per pound 
to 13-2 cents and the latter from 19-9 cents 
per pound to 20°8 cents. Both fresh and salt 
pork were again substantially higher, the 
former being up from 19:4 cents per pound 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in'1913=100) 








Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-} Sun- All 

Light ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Deer dg921 ..%.. 150 We) 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 19238.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Ven 193200. 105 152 158 123 162 A. 
Heb, 1932.3.. 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. OSB 7s of 99 151 158 123 162 fat 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932... 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932.... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct 2193255: 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Likes WER IS ee 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1983.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 19338.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933.... 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1938... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1983... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933.4. 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1983... 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jans 1934. J. 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Fant. 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 








Commodities 


Com- 


» 


- Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.}Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 


—< ae ees) eee eae eee ey ee ee ee) eee eee ee eee eee EE 


PAN Commoditicsa.pee we. ssa. oe: 502 | 64-0)127-4]155-0/110-0} 97-3)101-3) 97-7) 95-6] 91-8] 74-5] 69-0) 64-4) 72-1] 72-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1}127-9]167-0/103-5| 86-2] 99-9} 97-9] 88-5] 84-9] 58-7| 57-5) 52-1) 65-6] 65-7 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-91127-11145-1}109-6] 96-0}103-7}107-1)110-0}106-1} 80-6} 63-2] 58-2] 70-7) 69-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Broducteqiaes...chesn oe: 60 | 58-21157-11176-5}) 96-0)101-7}103-1) 93-3] 92-8) 85-8] 74-3) 70-8) 67-9] 73-8] 74-2 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and 
LO Se aM ec pl efi 9° 44 | 63-9} 89-11154-41129-41106-31100-4] 98-8] 94-9] 91-8] 81-3] 73-2] 63-2] 65-6] 65-7 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 | 68-9]156-9}168-4|128-0]104-6]100-6] 94-1] 93-5] 92-5} 87-81 86-3] 85-0} 87-0] 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
theirsproductsweeees. 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5}) 97-0] 97-3]103-1] 90-2}107-1} 98-1] 68-6} 60-2} 59-8) 66-8] 66-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products keen ess eee 73 | 56-8] 82-3]112-2]116-61107-0]101-7| 93-0} 92-7) 93-3} 86-9] 86-3] 84-3] 86-0) 86-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCtS tecnica 73 63-4)118-71141-51117-0]105-4] 99-9} 96-1] 95-0] 94-1] 87-9) 84-0} 82-6} 80-6] 80-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-91107-0]140-0}108-0} 95-1]101-9) 96-1) 94-6] 93-3] 79-2) 72-5] 69-5} 75-9] 75-8 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DCC Ome desta cogte< 6 aa ee 116 | 61-8]119-4]151-0}105-4] 90-2/102-31100-2] 98-8}100-2] 76-2) 64-2] 59-8) 73-1] 72-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 62-2] 91-41126-31111-4]101-4]101-7} 93-5] 91-8] 88-7] 81-2] 78-0] 76-0] 77-7) 78-0 
ible Producers: Goods... }.« sesh: 351 67-44131-51163-1/112-8] 99-1|100-7] 99-0] 96-1} 89-5) 69-0} 66-0] 60-2) 67-8) 67-8 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1} 80-4/108-61113-81104-11103-3} 95-7] 94-1] 96-2} 90-6] 90-8} 87-0] 87-9} 87-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-1]138-3]170-4]112-6] 98-21100-4] 99-4] 96-3} 88-8] 66-6] 63-2] 57-2) 65-6] 65-6 
Building and construction 
TMALCTIAIS He lun acesn.- 97 | 67-0}100-9}144-0}122-8]108-7|101-4] 96-0}100-6] 96-1] 83-8] 78-9} 75-1] 83-6} 83-6 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5}147-21176-61110-2| 95-81100-2|100-1} 95-4] 87-2) 62-8] 59-7) 53-3] 61-6] 61-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
[Xb et SUSY by Sexes «vale ne RIE i 167 58-91131-31169-51103-4] 89-11100-8) 96-9] 88-1] 83-1! 59-3} 57-3] 52-7) 64-0} 64-0 
err A nmalto re. RI. 2B ee 90 70-41129-91146-61109-6| 95-5|104-2]105-2|107-0|103-0} 80-2) 63-8] 59-4] 70-8! 70-5 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6]132-91161-61102-8] 86-7|101-0]107-1] 98-0] 91-1] 59-4] 52-6} 44-7] 58-0] 56-5 
Bile Maries co. mec tess eee 16 64-41111-1]111-7| 91-6} 91-9] 97-3] 94-2]105-41 97-4) 75-3} 66-5] 57-2) 69-8] 69-8 
UDR OV ESbixcos sxc coe ao ete tera 52 63-9) 89-11154-4|129-4]106-3]100-4] 98-7] 94-7] 91-6} 81-2] 73-1] 63-4] 65-7) 65-9 
Va VEINODAL < pacific shccaios plates “183 67-01111-3}131-4}117-6}105-8|101-4] 91-8] 93-5] 91-2] 84-2) 81-4] 80-1) 82-7] 82-6 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-81120-71155-71107-5}| 94-81101-7]101-4}] 96-6} 89-8} 64-4] 58-0) 52-1} 62-9} 62-1 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
IM ANE otc ol tometer, on hye coe 276 | 64:81127-6/156-81116-7|100-5|101-5} 95-7] 93-2] 91-3] 78-0] 71-5] 67-9} 74-5) 75-0 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


in February to 21:2 cents in March and the 
latter from 17-4 cents per pound to 18:6 cents. 
Prices a year ago were 12-1 cents per pound 
for fresh pork and 13-5 cents for salt pork. 
Breakfast bacon was more than 4 cents per 
pound higher than in February averaging 28-7 
cents per pound as compared with 24:4 cents 
the previous month. The price in March, 
1933, was 17:2 cents per pound. 


The price of eggs was generally higher in 
Ontario and other eastern provinces and lower 
in the western provinces. The Dominion aver- 
age for fresh eggs was 40°5 cents per dozen 
at the beginning of March as compared with 
35-3 cents in February and 40-7 cents in Janu- 
ary, while cooking eggs averaged 34:6 cents 
per dozen in March, 28-4 cents in February 
and 30-2 cents in January. Mulk was un- 
changed at an average price of 9-7 cents per 
quart. Butter prices were again higher in 
most localities, dairy averaging 28-3 cents per 
pound as compared with 25-7 cents the pre- 
vious month and creamery averaging 32:5 cents 
per pound as compared with 29-7 cents in 
February. 


The prices of bread and flour were prac- 
tically unchanged. The advance in the price 
of potatoes continued in most localities, the 
Dominion average being up from $1.18 per 
ninety pounds in February to $1.35 in March. 
The price of evaporated apple was down in 
the average from 15:5 cents per pound to 
14:9 cents, while prunes were fractionally 
higher at 12:7 cents per pound. The price of 
anthracite coal was practically unchanged at 
an average of $15.18 per ton. Hardwood in 
stove lengths was up from an average price 
of $11.38 per cord in February to $11.55 in 
March. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved within narrow limits 
during March. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Port Arthur and Fort William basis, 
was up from an average price of 65-6 cents 
per bushel to 66-4 cents. The low price for 
the month was 65} cents per bushel reached 
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at the beginning and the high 673 cents on 
the 10th. In coarse grains western oats were 
down from 33-7 cents per bushel to 33-6 cents, 
rye from 46-6 cents per bushel to 46-1 cents 
and barley from 40 cents per bushel to 39:7 
cents. Bran and shorts were both higher, the 
former being up from $23.75 per ton to $24.79 
and the latter from $25.75 per ton to $26.13. 
Raw sugar at New York was down from $1.36 
per ewt. to $1.16, while granulated at Mont- 
real was unchanged at $6.87 per cwt. Ceylon 
rubber advanced from 10°5 cents per pound 
to 11-1 cents, this being the highest price 
reached since July, 1930. Consumption of rub- 
ber in United States for February was 87 per 
cent above that for the same month last year. 
In livestock choice steers at Toronto rose from 
$5.83 per hundred pounds to $5.99 and at Win- 
nipeg from $4.58 per hundred pounds to $4.90. 
Lambs also were higher the price at Toronto 
being up from $7.98 per hundred pounds to 
$8.47 and at Winnipeg from $6.08 per hundred 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Pea accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and sev- 
eral of the principal commercial and industrial 
countries. The following notes afford informa- 
tion as to significant changes according to 
groups of commodities in some of these coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from ofticial sources unless otherwise 
stated. ‘The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WaoresaLte Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
63:4 for February, an increase of 0°6 per cent 
over the January level. Foods were slightly 
lower on the average, while industrial ma- 
terials, with the exception of small reduc- 
tions in coal and wool prices, were higher for 
the month, 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 82:5 at the end of February, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
Y¥oods on the whole were unchanged, increases 
in vegetable food, sugar, coffee and tea were 
offset by slightly lower prices for animal food. 
Among industrial materials, Increases In min- 
erals and textiles were counteracted by a de- 
crease in the sundries group. 

Cost oF Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 140 at the beginning of March, a decline 


pounds to $7.03. Hogs at Montreal declined 
from $9.67 per hundred pounds to $9.36, at 
Toronto from $9.67 per hundred pounds to 
$9.11 and at Winnipeg from $8.76 per hundred 
pounds to $8.25. Egg prices were substantially 
lower with greatly increased production, the 
fresh grade being down at Montreal from an 
average price of 48-1 cents per dozen to 25:8 
cents and at Toronto from 40-5 cents per 
dozen to 24-9 cents. The price of creamery 
butter at Toronto advanced from 28-9 cents 
per pound to 31-4 cents and at Winnipeg from 
28 cents per pound to 30 cents. Stocks in 
cold storage at the beginning of March were 
about 27 per cent lower than at the same date 
last year and 51 per cent lower than at the 
begining of February. The price of raw silk 
at New York declined from $1.84 per pound 
to $1.63. Raw wool was down from 24-5-27°5 
cents per pound to 24-25 cents. Fir timber 
was $1 per thousand board feet higher at $17. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


of one point for the month due to lower food 
prices, chiefly a seasonal fall in the prices of 
eggs and milk. Other groups were unchanged 
for the month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914 = 100 
(gold index), was 78 for February, a decline of 
one point for the month. Both food and in- 
dustrial materials were lower on the average 
for the month, 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913 = 100, 
was 96-2 for February, a decrease of 0:1 per 
cent for the month, due chiefly to a fall of 
1-1 per cent in agricultural products, Among 
industrial materials, an advance of 6:5 per 
cent in rubber was the only considerable 
change in any of the groups for the month. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914= 100, was 120-7 for 
February, a decline of 0-2 per cent for the 
month, due chiefly to slightly lower food prices. 
There was also a fractional decrease in the 
sundries group, while rent and heat and light 
were unchanged from the January level. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 = 
100, was 73:6 for February, an advance of 

(Continued on page 387) 
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(Continued from page 384) 

about 2 per cent for the month and of 23 per 
cent over the low point reached in February, 
1983. Compared with the previous month, the 
increase in February extended to nine of the 
ten main groups, the only decrease being one 
of one per cent in the fuel and lighting ma- 
terials group. Among the commodities show- 
ing substantial advances in price for the 
month were grain alcohol, cotton, live stock 
and poultry, meats, crude rubber and potatees. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-2627 at March 1, an increase of 2-8 per cent 
over the previous month’s level. Increases 
were noted in live stock, provisions, textiles, 
metals, naval stores, building materials, chem- 


icals and drugs and miscellaneous commodities, 
while there were decreases in breadstuffs, 
fruits, hides and leather, and oils. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $165-026 at March 1, an advance 
of 0:3 per cent for the month, Small advances 
were noted in all groups except breadstufts, 
which was slightly lower than the February 
level, 

Cosr or Living—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board of the 
cost of living for industrial wage earners, on 
the base 1923 = 100, was 78-3 for February, an 
increase of one per cent for the month. Small 
increases were noted in all groups except fuel 
and light which was unchanged from the Janu- 
ary level. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Incorporated Union Must be Sued as a Legal 
Entity 


Appeal was taken in the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal by the One Big Union and others from 
a pro forma judgment of Mr. Justice Dysart, 
affirming an order of the Referee directing 
Robert B. Russell to attend and asnwer ques- 
tions on a cross-examination on an affidavit, he 
having previously refused to answer, The 
action was by Samuel Sykes and Thomas E. 
Moore against the One Big Union, the Win- 
nipeg Central Labour Council of the One Big 
Union, and William McCallum, Robert B. 
Russell, Thomas McClure, Alex. Hume, Allan 
Meikle and Septimus Johnson. The statement 
of claim alleged that the One Big Union was 
an association or partnership having members 
admitted to it through local units thereof, 
made up of classes or groups of wage-earners, 
upon application and payment of fees, and 
that the Winnipeg Central Labour Council 
was a department of the One Big Union, and 
consisted of representatives of local units of 
the Winnipeg district of the Union. The re- 
muining defendants were stated to be officers, 
agents, or employees of the same organization 
or partnership, The plaintiffs stated that they 
were members of the association or partner- 
ship, and that they brought the action on be- 
half of themselves as well as on behalf of all 
other members of the One Big Union entitled 
to share in the assets referred to in the state- 
ment of claim, 


Mr. Justice Trueman (with whom Chief Jus- 
tice Prendergast, Mr, Justice Dennistoun and 
Mr. Justice Richards agreed) in his judgment 


in the Court of Appeal, found that the action 
was not properly constituted since the state- 
ment of claim did not contain the allegation 
that the One Big Union and the Winnipeg 
Central Labour Council were incorporated, or 
otherwise legal entities, entitled to sue and be 
sued in their own names; and although it did 
allege that the One Big Union was “an asso- 
ciation or partnership,” with funds or property 
in which the plaintiffs claimed that the mem- 
bers have a partnership interest, and that the 
Winnipeg Central Labour Council was “an 
organization forming a part or department of 
the One Big Union,” nevertheless these allega- 
tions did not show that they were partnerships 
within the legal definition of that term. 

In support of the application was an affi- 
davit of the defendant Russell in which it was 
stated that the One Big Union was a voluntary 
association formed in the interests of the work- 
ing classes; that there were approximately 
7,000 members, and that the Winnipeg Central 
Labour Council of the One Big Union was a 
voluntary organization, for which provision 
was made by the constitution and by-laws of 
the One Big Union. Copies of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the One Big Union and 
of the Winnipeg Central Labour Council were 
exhibits. The membership of the Council was 
stated to be approximately 46 members. 

Mr. Russell was cross-examined on the affi- 
davit and required by notice to produce in 
addition to the constitution and by-laws of the 
One Big Union and the Winnipeg Central La- 
bour Council all documents, etc., evidencing 
or constituting them or either of them an or- 
ganization or association, and also evidencing 
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their formation; also all documents, etc., 
showing the number of members of the One 
Big Union, their names, places of residence, 
the units to which they belong and whether 
they are or are not in good standing; all docu- 
ments, etc., showing the names and places of 
residence of the members of the Winnipeg 
Central Labour Council, from what units they 
are elected, when they are elected, and whether 
or not now in good standing; all documents, 
etc., relating to the business carried on by the 
One Big Union and the Winnipeg Central 
Labour Council or either of them. He de- 
clined to answer most of the questions, and 
to produce said documents, his counsel taking 
the position that they were either outside the 
affidavit or within the information contained 
in the constitution and by-laws of both bodies. 


“The statement of claim is at fault,” his 
Lordship stated, “in making the One Big 
Union and the Winnipeg Central Labour 
Council parties. It is not set up by anything 
therein that they are incorporated or are 
otherwise legal entities entitled to sue and be 
sued in their own name, See Russell v. Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters (1912) and 
Society Brand Clothes, Ltd. v. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (1931).* On the 
contrary, what is stated and accepted in the 
statement of claim is that they are voluntary 
associations. As Mr. Russell’s affidavit merely 
says that they are such and adduced their re- 
spective constitutions and by-laws to prove it, 
there should not be a cross-examination upon 
it outside its limits, There is one ground alone 
upon which the One Big Union can be a party, 
and that is if it is a partnership name under 
which the individuals who compose its mem- 
bership carry on a business in common with a 
view to proiit. 


“T would allow the appeal. The plaintiffs 
to apply in the King’s Bench within 20 days to 
amend the statement of claim as to parties 
and in all other matters necessary to give 
effect to what is above indicated, including 
application for the adding of representative 
parties, All other proceedings in the mean- 
time to be stayed, but reserving to the indi- 
vidual defendants all rights in event of the 
plaintiffs failing to comply herewith. Further 
directions reserved. The individual defend- 
ants to have their costs here and below, to be 
costs in the cause in any event.” 


Mr. Justice Robson, in a separate judgment, 
agreed that the appeal should be allowed. 


Sykes versus One Big Union (Manitoba), 
1934, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 
655. 


— 


*Lanour GAzerte, J anuary, 1931, page 108. 


Contributory Negligence not a Bar to Work- 
men’s Compensation 


A saleslady in a ladies’ ready-to-wear shop 
at Winnipeg fell through a trap-door in the 
course of her employment and received in- 
juries for which Mr, Justice Adamson as- 
sessed damages at $900, deducting $450 on 
account of her contributory negligence (Lasour 
GazETTE, November, 1933, page 1142). The 
defendant company appealed, but the appeal 
was dismissed by the Manitoba Court of Ap- 
peal, 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun, in his judgment, 
said: “There adjoins the main shop a room 
which was used as a fitting room and! also as 
a passageway from the front to the back of 
the premises. In the floor of this room was a 
trap-door which was opened from time to time 
when coal was being taken through it into the 
cellar, This trap-door was almost as large as 
the room, and a person passing from the shop 
to the fitting room, without looking, was bound 
to fall into it when open. The plaintiff was 
familiar with the premises, She knew the 
trap-door was dangerous when open. She 
knew that coal was being taken into the cel- 
lar, and had heard a warning given to the 
employees on the morning in question that 
the trap was open. All these things she for- 
got, and in her zeal to get a customer’s coat 
in a hurry, she opened the door and. fell 
through the trap, and was injured. 


“Tt was argued that in doing what she was 
warned not to do she was outside the scope of 
her employment, and could not have the bene- 
fit of Part 2 of The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The cases which were referred to are no 
authority that a woman who is actually per- 
forming her master’s business, not in wilful 
disobedience of orders, but in mere forgetful- 
ness of a warning, is deprived of the benefit of 
the statute, when the master is clearly guilty 
of negligence on his part, That the defendant 
was guilty of negligence in leaving this open 
trap-door without any sufficient guard, or pro- 
tection, is also the finding of the trial judge, 
and I agree with it. 

“Tt was suggested on the argument in this 
court that employees in the retail shop trade 
are not covered by Part 2 of The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, but it is my opinion that 
they are covered. ‘Industry’ as defined by 
sec. 2 (i) includes establishment, undertaking, 
trade, and business, These words are broad 
enough to include the retail shop-keeping 
trade or business, and the employees in such 
trade or business may be given the benefit of 
Part 1 of the Act if the Board, under the pro- 
visions of sec. 70, sees fit to include them by 
regulation, If that should be done, they would 
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lose their right of action in the courts, and be 
relegated to the jurisdiction of the Board, and 
to the compensation provided by the general 
insurance scheme which applies under Part 1. 
Not being included in Part 1, they retain their 
right of action under Part 2: Vide secs, 81 to 
84 inclusive, Part 2 also covers outworkers, 
clerks and casuals, who are excluded from 
Part 1 by sec. 2 (r). The persons who are by 
express enactment excluded from the opera- 
tion of the whole Act are farm labourers, do- 
mestics, and menial servants, by sec. 85. 
Expressio unius est exclusio alterius, Being 
excluded from the automatic compensation 
provided for by Part 1, the plaintiff, and per- 
sons in her class, are given a very sweeping 
measure of protection in the courts which was 
formerly denied to them, by Part 2. 

“ By secs, 82, 83 and 84, the old doctrines of 
the common law relating to volenti non fit 
mjurva, common employment, and contribu- 
tory negligence, are so dealt with that scores 
of decided cases have now no application, A 
new code has been set up in Manitoba which 
renders a large part of the old law obsolete. 


“In the present case, the plaintiff is entitled 
to succeed, because the ways, and the premises, 
of the defendant were in a defective condition, 
whereby personal injury was caused, and a 
right of action is given by sec. 82, 

“The plaintiff's contributory negligence, 
which would have been fatal before this Act 
was passed, is no longer a bar, for sec, 83 pro- 
vides that ‘contributory negligence on the 
part of the workman shall not be hereafter a 
bar to recovery by him.’ After which follows 
sec, 84:— 

‘Contributory negligence on the part of 
the workman shall nevertheless be taken 
into account in assessing the damages in any 
such action,’ 


“The learned trial judge has given effect to 
this by reducing the damages assessed by him 
to one-half. The plaintiff recovers only $450 
out of $900 by reason of her forgetfulness, 


“T can find no case in which Part 2 of the 
Act has been reviewed, It is new legislation 
in this province, and calls for construction and 
application by the ordinary rules of interpre- 
tation, Most of the old cases which formerly 
governed actions between servant and master 
for personal injuries arising out of and within 
the scope of the employment have by the ex- 
press words of this Act been superseded. 

“Tt was further argued that there can be no 
recovery when the plaintiff had previous 
knowledge of the defect which caused the in- 
jury. Many cases were referred to on this 
point, such as Fonseca v, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co. (1905); Roy v. Henderson (1908) ; 
Thomas v. Quartermaine (1887); Reid v. 


Mimico (Town) (1926). Such cases no longer 
help the defendants, for by sec, 82 (4) of the 
Act it is provided; ‘A workman shall not, by 
reason only of his continuing in the employ- 
ment of the employer with knowledge of the, 
defect or negligence which caused his injury, 
be deemed to have voluntarily incurred the 
risk of the injury.’ 

“JT would dismiss the appeal with costs.” 

Webber versus Fifth Avenue Limited (Mani- 
toba) 1934. Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, 
page 589. 


Workman not Compensated for Injury of 
which he was the Author 


Two carpenters were engaged in sheeting 
the first hip of the roof of a house that 
was being constructed. One of the two men 
(the plaintiff in this case) slipped from the 
scantling on which they were standing, and 
sustained personal injuries. He _ brought 
action against the owner for damages, claim- 
ing that the latter had been negligent in 
failing to provide two scantlings or some other 
means to furnish a better toe-hold. Mr. 
Justice Kerwin, who tried the case without a 
jury, found that the defendants had nothing 
to do with the placing of the scantling, which 
was done by the plaintiff and his companion 
themselves. The plaintiff therefore was the 
author of his own injury, and the provisions 
of Part II of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario did not apply. This would 
be so, his Lordship added, even if the plaintiff 
had been able to prove that he slipped 
because of the wet or slippery condition of 
the scantling. 

It was argued on behalf of the plaintiff that 
section 5 of the Building Trades Protection 


Act had been infringed. This _ section 
provides as follows: 
5. In the erection, alteration, repair, 


improvement or demolition of any building, 
no scaffolding, hoists, stays, ladders, flooring 
or other mechanical and temporary con- 
trivances shall be used which are unsafe, 
unsuitable, or improper, or which are not so 
constructed, protected, placed and operated 
as to afford reasonable safety from accident 
to persons employed or engaged upon the 
building. 

His Lordship found that there was nothing 
used in connection with the construction of 
the house which was “unsafe, unsuitable, or 
improper,” or which was not “so constructed, 
protected, placed and operated as to afford 
reasonable safety from accident to persons 
employed or engaged upon the building.” 

The action was dismissed with costs. 

Clarke versus McPhee et al (Ontario), 
1934, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 161. 
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Question of Priority of Claims of Com- 
pensation Board in Bankruptcy Pro- 
ceedings. 


In the Bankruptcy Court at Toronto, Mr. 
Justice Armour heard a motion by the 
Trustee in Bankruptcy of the estate of Robert 
W. J. Bolus Company Limited, debtor, for 
directions as to the priority of claims filed (1) 
by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; (2) by W. J. Jeffers, the landlord of 
premises leased by the debtor, and (3) by the 


trustee in respect of his fees, etc. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board claimed 
$1,017.16, and the landlord $1,735.90. Dis- 


cussing the question of the priority of these 
claims, Mr. Justice Armour said: 

“The question now for determination is, 
which of these claims shall prevail: the 
trustee’s, the landlord’s or the Board’s? The 
answer to that question depends on the con- 
struction of sections 121, 123, 125 and 126 of 
The Bankruptey Act, section 37 of The Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, section 107 of The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and sections 97 
and 112 of The Assessment Act. 

“The Bankruptcy Act, by section 121, pro- 
vides that, ‘Subject to the provisions of 
section one hundred and twenty-six as to rent, 
in the distribution of the property of the 
bankrupt or authorized assignor, there shall be 
paid, in the following order of priority: 

““Wirst, the costs and expenses of the 
custodian and the fees and expenses of the 
trustee ; 

“Secondly, the costs of the garnishing, 
attaching, execution or judgment creditor,’ 
ete. 

“Thirdly, all indebtedness of the bankrupt 
or authorized assignor under any Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.’ 


“Notwithstanding this rule and the fixed 
order of priority of its claim by section 121 
—which, it will be noted, is made subject to 
the rights and priorities of the landlord—the 
Board strenuously argues that the joint effect 
of section 107 of The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, section 125 of The Bankruptcy Act, 
and section 112 of The Assessment Act gives 
its claim priority over all other claims, in- 
cluding that of the landlord, and the costs 
and expenses of the custodian and the fees 
and expenses of the trustee.” 


His Lordship analysed the contentions of 
the Board, and proceeded: “With this argu- 
ment the learned Justice did not concur. 
Where the priority of the claim of the Board 
has been specifically dealt with and definitely 
fixed by the Bankruptcy Act, the Dominion 
statutes having to do with a subject within 
the exclusive legislative authority of the 
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Parliament of Canada, that priority cannot 
be displaced by reference to certain sections 
of The Workmen’s Compensation Act, a 
provincial statute, dealing only with the 
collection of assessments of the Board made 
thereunder. ... het dient 

“The conclusion is that the order of priority 
of the Board’s claim is fixed by section 121 
of The Bankruptcy Act, and by that Act 
alone. Its claim has no priority over the 
costs and expenses of the custodian or the 
fees and expenses of the trustee. 

“But what of the contest for priority 
between the claims of the landlord and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board? In this the 
landlord succeeds. His preferential lien for 
rent, given him by section 37 of The Land- 
lord and Tenant Act and brought into The 
Bankruptey Act by section 126, has been 
established beyond question by a great 
number of decided cases. In addition, the 
order of priority of the claims mentioned in 
section 121 of The Bankruptcy Act is 
specifically made ‘subject to the provisions of 
section one hundred and twenty-six as to 
rent,” thereby putting it beyond all doubt 
that the landlord’s claim for rent is superior 
to the claims mentioned in that section. 
Therefore, his claim in this case takes 
precedence over the claim of The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as it would have taken 
precedence over the claim of the trustee for 
his costs, fees and expenses, except for the 
agreement already mentioned. Therefore, the 
landlord, W. J. Jeffers, is entitled to the 
balance of $631.71 in the hands of the trustee. 
The trustee, as it did not appear by counsel 
or by a solicitor, is not entitled to any costs, 
and the costs of the landlord will be paid by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board.” 


Re: Robert W. J. Bolus Co. Limited 
(Ontario), 1934, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 
166. 


Question of Validity of Certain Regulations 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board 


A doctor brought an action against the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick claiming payment for work done 
and medical aid provided for employees of 
certain companies under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Board had paid the doctor 
for other services but denied its liability in 
connection with the cases for which the present 
claim was made. Among other reasons for its 
refusal the Board stated that the doctor had 
failed to make reports on these cases, or had 
been late in forwarding reports. 

Chief Justice Barry, in the King’s Bench 
Division, New Brunswick Supreme Court, in 
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the course of his judgment said :—“ During the 
time that the earlier Compensation Acts were 
in force, the Board did not require the doctor 
in charge of accident cases to send in prelim- 
inary reports in what are called minor cases, 
that is, cases in which the disability does not 
extend beyond seven days. The nature of the 
disability was only required to be noted on 
the bill which followed the services. In order 
to entitle the doctor to remuneration, there 
is no limitation in the Act as to the time 
within which he must send in his report or 
bill. Without any authority that I can find, 
the Board here has set up a statute of limita- 
tions of its own. There has been placed in 
evidence a small booklet containing a schedule 
of medical fees which has been approved of 
by a special committee representing the New 
Brunswick Medical Association and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, copies of which 
have been sent to all the registered medical 
practitioners of the Province. No exception 
can be taken to the schedule of fees thereby 
established, but when the special committee 
assumes the right to make laws, legislate and 
pass the following provision:—‘No medical 
or hospital fees shall be paid unless there is 
filed with the Board a statement of claim 
signed by the injured workman and supported 
by such other evidence as the Board shall 
require,’ then, I think, the special committee 
is acting without authority and beyond its 
powers, and until approved by the Governor 
in Council (s. 74 (1) ) which has not been 
done, such a provision is nugatory and non- 
effective...... 

“Mr. John A. Sinclair, the Chairman of the 
Board, has stated in his evidence that they 
never penalize the workman by withholding 
his compensation because the doctor delays his 
report unreasonably; and that in a minor case, 
absence of a doctor’s report does not affect 
the workman at all—unless the case should 
break out again. The converse of the course 
adopted in the case of a workman would seem 
to be the course which has been adopted in 
the case of the plaintiff here. To the ordinary 
mind it would look as if the Board were—to 
adopt. the chairman’s expression—' penalizing 
the doctor,’ because the workman over whom 
he has no control whatever, and who in 95 per 


cent of the cases has no report to make, has 
made no report. : 

“As I view the present case, the matter in 
controversy between the parties has never been 
inquired into, heard and determined by the 
Board. The merits have never been passed 
upon. There has never been a determination 
of either law or fact from which the plaintiff 
might appeal under s. 35 (1). What the Board 
has said is, substantially: under a statute of 
limitations which we ourselves have set up, 
your claim for remuneration for professional 
services rendered to injured workmen comes 
too late; therefore we will not consider it, 
but send it back to you undetermined. In 
such circumstances it would seem to me to 
amount practically to a denial of justice to 
debar the plaintiff from resorting to the com- 
mon law Courts for redress. The question 
may not perhaps be wholly free from doubt, 
and may be one well worthy of a Court of 
Appeal. 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Act is a 
long step forward in social legislation designed 
to rehabilitate and aid in getting injured work- 
men back to work, and to assist them in less- 
ening or removing any handicap resulting 
from their injuries. And for the attainment 
of those objects the Board is given large dis- 
cretionary powers, and may take such measures 
and may make such expenditures—not, how- 
ever, to exceed $1,500 in any calendar year— 
as it may deem necessary or expedient; and 
such expenses shall be borne and may be col- 
lected in the same manner as compensation 
and expenses for administration. Such being 
the policy of the Act, it should, in my opinion, 
receive a broad and liberal construction, free 
from entangling technicalities which do not 
affect the merits of the case, and administered 
without too close an attention to slight de- 
viations from the letter of the law, which, if 
strictly adhered to, might, in many cases, de- 
feat the very object which the Legislature had 
in view. 

“There will be verdict and judgment in 
favour of the plaintiff and against the de- 
fendant for $4,228; the defendants must pay 
the costs of the action.” 


Fleck versus Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (New Brunswick), 1934 Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 2, page 145. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,477 
establishments, employment at the beginning 
of April showed a seasonal falling-off, the 
reported staffs aggregating 847,993 persons, 
compared with 861,053 in the preceding month. 
The statistics furnished by leading firms since 
1920 show that in twelve of these thirteen 
years, employment on April 1, has experienced 
a between-seasons contraction, ordinarily re- 
sulting from the completion of the winter’s 
work in logging camps, and prior to the ab- 


sorption of any considerable numbers of per- ° 


sons in the outdoor industries opening up in 
the spring and summer. The general loss at 
the beginning of April 1934, rather exceeded 
the average decline on that date in the years 
for which statistics are available; the situa- 
tion this year, considerably affected by the 
above factors, was further complicated by the 
release of unusually large numbers of men 
who had been temporarily employed in clear- 
ing the railway tracks and roads after last 
winter’s severe storms, and by numerous shut- 
downs over the Easter holidays, this year 
reflected to some extent in the employment 
statistics, since Easter fell on April 1. The in- 
dex of employment, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, stood at 91-3 on April 1, 1934, com- 
pared with 92-7 on March 1, 1934, while on 
April 1, in preceding years it was as follows:— 
1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 
1929, 110-4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 
92-5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 
81-8 and 1921, 85-1. The index on the latest 
date was higher than in the early spring of 
the last two years. 

There was an increase on April 1, in manu- 
facturing, especially of leather, lumber, textile 
and iron and steel products. Metallic ore 
mining, building construction, services and 
trade also showed improvement; the gains 
in trade were unusually large, having only 
once been exceeded in the years since 1920. 
On the other hand, logging camps reported 
very large seasonal reductions, a reaction from 
an exceptionally active season in bush work, 
and there were important declines in railway 
construction and maintenance. 

79084—14 


At the beginning of April, 1934, the per- 
centage of idleness reported by local trade 
unions was 19-5, compared with 20 per cent 
at the beginning of March and with 25-1 per 
cent at the beginning of April, 1933. The 
percentage for March was based on the re- 
ports furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,666 labour organizations, with a total of 
145,476 members. 

The reports for the Department of Labour 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed that the volume of business 
transacted during March, 1934, as indicated 
by the average daily placements, was slightiy 
below that of the preceding month, but greatly 
in excess of that of the corresponding month 
of last year. Total placements in March, 
however, were higher than those in February, 
owing to the greater number of working days. 
Vacancies in March, 1934, numbered 32,697, 
applications 57,828, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 31,162. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent at the beginning of April was lower, due 
to the lower cost of foods, chiefly eggs. The 
cost of the budget for April was $16.28 as com- 
pared with $16.51 for March; $15.74 for April, 
1933; $21.53 for April, 1930; $21.64 for April, 
1926; $20.66 for April, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.32 for April, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics was again slightly lower at 71-1 for April 
as compared with 72-0 for March. The de- 
crease was due mainly to lower prices for cer- 
tain farm products and raw materials. Figures 
for previous dates are 65:4 for April, 1933; 
91-2 for April, 1930; 101-2 for April, 1926; 
98-4 for April, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64-0 for April, 1914. 

The table of monthly statistics giving the 
latest information available reflecting industrial 
conditions is shown on page 395. The index 
of the physical volume of business was sub- 
stantially higher in March than in the pre- 
ceding month which had shown a slight recession 
from the level in January. All the chief factors 
in the index were higher, mineral production 
mainly because of greatly increased gold ship- 
ments and exports of copper; manufacturing 
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because of increases in foodstuffs, textiles, 
forestry products, iron and steel and imports 
of crude petroleum; construction because of 
an increase in contracts awarded; and dis- 
tribution because of increases in trade employ- 
ment, carloadings and exports. Electric power 
output was also considerably higher. As com- 
pared with a year ago all of the principal 
factors were higher, the total index being up 
36 per cent. Statistics available for April show 
employment, wholesale prices and railroad 
earnings at slightly lower levels than in March 
but higher than a year ago. Car loadings and 
contracts awarded were higher both as com- 
pared with the previous month and as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for April was 21, involving 5,282 workers, and 
causing a time loss of 78,178 man working 
days, as compared with 32 disputes in March, 
involving 7,275 workers, with a time loss of 
91,332 man working days. A year ago, April, 
1933, the number of disputes recorded was 
comparatively small, being only four, in- 
volving 370 workers with a time loss of 2,270 
working days. Three disputes, namely, lumber 
workers in Vancouver Island, and coal miners 
at Stellarton, N.S., and at Minto, N.B., in- 
volved 3,500 workers, accounting for the 
greater part of the totals for April, both of 
workers involved and time loss; the first two 
of these disputes were in progress during 
March, and all three were terminated early 
in May. Twelve disputes terminated during 
the month, five in favour of the employers, 
two in favour of the workers, five ending in 
compromises or being partially successful. The 
number of disputes unterminated at the end 
of April was nine, involving 3,782 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received a re- 
Disputes port from the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act. established to deal with the 


dispute between the City of 
Edmonton and employees in the Waterworks. 
Engineer’s and Power House Departments. 
Three new applications were received, and a 
Board was appointed as the result of an 
earlier application. The text of the report 
above mentioned, with particulars of the pro- 
ceedings during the month, appears on page 
401. Reference is also made. to the settle- 
ment, under the Manitoba Industrial Condi- 
tions Act, of the dispute between the Winni- 


peg Electric Company and its employees, 
which was dealt with last year by a Board 
established under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


Hearing of the appeal of 


Combines the Canadian Import Com- 
Investigation pany, Limited, and four re- 
Act. lated companies against 


their conviction as members 
of an unlawful combine in the importation of 
British anthracite coal was begun in the Que- 
bec Court of King’s Bench on May 1 with 
Chief Justice Sir Matthias Tellier presiding. 
The conviction of the five companies after 
an investigation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1934, page 30. After a week’s hear- 
ings, judgment on the appeal was reserved. 


The fifth annual supplement 


“ Labour to the volume. “ Labour 
Legislation Legislation in Canada as 
in Canada, existing December 31, 1928” 
1933.” has been published by the 


Department of Labour un- 
der the title: “ Labour Legislation in Canada, 
1933.” The new supplement follows the lines 
of former reports, containing the text of the 
various Dominion and provincial labour laws, 
together with certain orders in council and a 
number of regulations made under statutory 
authority, notes being added to the text to 
interpret new amendments. The legislation 
of 1933 covers a wide range of subjects, includ- 
ing the protection of wages, hours of labour, 
the employment of women and _ children, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment re- 
lief and land settlement, safety and health 
of workers, licensing of workmen, pensions, 
insurance, etc. New legislation in Canada is 
outlined in the Lasour GazEeTTE on the con- 
clusion of each session. 


The main volume in this series may be 
obtained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar, the charge for each of the five 
annual supplements being 25 cents. 


The last quarterly tables of 


Unemployment unemployment and employ- 
statistics ment published by the In- 
throughout ternational Labour Office in 
the world. Industrial and Labour In- 


formation, April 16, 1934, 
show that for the fourth consecutive quarter 
an improvement in the situation may be ob- 
served. “If the figures in the latest month 
for which statistics are available be compared 
with those of twelve months previously, thus 
eliminating seasonal movements, it is seen 
that unemployment is lower practically every- 
where and the rate of decrease is usually 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





Trade, external aggregate....... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consumption. dicdoccr.« says <i 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 
Customs duty collected........ $ 
Bank debits to individual 
AQCCOUNUS 5.006 cs acs ers eicls siete 's1s's:0i6 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ 


Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Gommon stocks wauleeses se else 
Preferred stocks.............+-.- 
8 Index of interest rates..........- 
2) Prices, wholesale, Index 


POU sae re cio cette ores Seles ss 


Business failures, number.........[..ccsecceerecclececcssccccers 
Business failures, liabilities.......].....-cecceeeelerecosesvecees 


(2?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 
(2) (®) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 


Tmmigration.. oo. os cs ose ce oc Fes |ees cent esevccsfaserecccnseces|sovcsescvesses 


Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
TOUS banal Ne bo stpestos ate cars 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 
Operating expenses....... $ 
Canadian -Pacific Railway 
gross earnings...........- 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
dirtiest et. Getee Sabae Cerars $ 
Steam railways, freight in 


POTIETINIIO BEL ees aeons ae: |'s c'aso oc ot Riera etetelinaietetenctats ose nie" 


Building permits...........-++: $ 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 
Mineral Production— 

Pig nrony se see esas season tons 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 

Ferro-alloys. 4.6022 - fs. Sion tons 

ODI ae coc csars sees as tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal. 
Rubber imports: .s.>--si1-1e 3 - lbs. 
COttLOnAINPOTUS, 2 ohesie oe eins: lbs. 
Wool, raw imports.............. lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

JO) hs A ee OY Ah Seco bd. ft. 
Flour production............++- brls. 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 
Footwear production..........- pairs 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average...........0+- k.w.h 
Sales of insurance............++- $ 
Newsprint: i'.dacn dene eels << tons 
Automobiles, passenger............. 


Index of Physical Volume of 


WlUSMMESS oO . crte aoe eae on le ee emeiseeinns s'¢ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........--- 
Mineral production.........-----> 
Manufacturing...........¢02-2008> 
Wonstructione temas «es sees es 
Electric power........-..-eeeeeee> 

DISTRIBUTION.......-0ceeceeeececes 
Trade employment............-+- 
Warloadintsis cists occ < cb cee ease 
Traporta eens. «cicce de otielstes siete’ 






(Official statistics except where noted) 
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91-3 
19-5 


169, 955 
13,447, 004 
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(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


and February 25, 1933. 


th. 
(8) Figures for four weeks ending April 28, 
(8) Sugat production given in perio 


(*) Figures for end of previous mon h 
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1934 
March 


105, 884, 703 


47,496,955 
57,661,621 
8,560, 656 


2,488,913, 660 


140,910, 153 


1,366, 528,536 


874,774,952 


167,931 
14, 278, 648 


7,517,500 


1,027,787 
73,440, 000 
7,640, 000 
14,346, 000 
2,718,000 


118, 189, 149 


57,923,000 
32,764, 000 
210, 130 


February 
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71,956, 457 
33,591, 884 


2,089,346, 484 


125, 707, 707 


1,354,764, 769 


869, 125,576 


162,553 


11,525, 217 
10,540,975 


8,570,515 


7,751,994 


1, 629,341,469 
881, 152 


1,016, 458 
44,370, 000) 


1,324,048 










April 


40,769, 251 
20,457, 294 
20,011, 652 
3,923,301 
1,877,753, 214 
134, 272,610 


1,399, 541,563 
913, 022, 937 


84 
3,022,466 
76-0 

25-1 
1,427 
132,711 


11,110, 406 
9,596, 667 


7,921,872 


7,383,407 


1, 412,893,410 
1,551, 693 
8, 608, 700 
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1933 

March February 
70,096,671} 50,328,093 
32,935,623} 23,514,114 
36,578,834| 26,397,528 
7,020,482 5, 149,538 
1, 887,323,562] 1,830,276,963 
130,135,230] 121,140,822 
1,389, 114,966] 1,397,063, 161 
924,913,714] 923,764,135 
48-9 49-2 
47-3 49-6 
100-0 98-7 
64-4 63-6 
15-59 15-61 
192 214 
3,380,672 3,947, 202 
76-9 77-0 
24-3 95-5 
1, 126 909 
140,373 132,420 
11,399, 215 9, 455, 223 
10,090, 967 9,753, 823 
8,800, 156 7,096, 887 
7,922,660 7,000,276 
1,712,389, 173] 1,301,658, 035 
953, 966 925, 894 
3,191,600 3,149,300 
None 6, 144 
11,212 12,374 
927 1,076 
824,952 1,549,516 
49,340,000] 37,060,000 
2,496, 000 2,632,000 
6,374, 000 6, 026, 000 
1,617,000 819, 000 
67,778,678] 37,407,893 
1,004, 787 844, 899 
55,432,178] 20,347,000 
1,539, 487 1,200,276 
44,227,000) 46,414,000 
31,804,000] 28,533, 000 
137,080 125,610 
5,927 3,025 
68-4 67-0 
62-5 60-9 
106-5 103-1 
62-7 58-7 
17-2 21-7 
134-4 136-1 
84-8 83-8 
110-5 110-9 
61-8 57-9 
50-0 50-8 
51-1 49-6 





(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


1934, and corresponding previous periods. y 
ds of four weeks ending April 21, March 24 and February 24, 1934; April 22, March 25 
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greater than it was three months ago. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule are to be found in Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, France, the Irish Free State 
and Portugal, where recorded unemployment 
has increased as compared with twelve months 
ago. No clear indications can be given for 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, where there are two or more series of 
figures showing divergent trends. 

“The countries which show the largest per- 
centage increase in employment are the United 
States, Canada and Germany, and consider- 
alble increases are also shown in Great Britain, 
HKstonia, Japan, Latvia and South Africa. These 
increases are confirmed to a large extent by 
the statistics of unemployment. 

“Comparing the unemployment figures not 
with a year ago but with three months ago, it 
will be seen that in the Northern Hemisphere 
they are for the most part higher. This is 
due to seasonal influences which always lead 
to increased unemployment during the win- 
ter. In the Southern Hemisphere, on the 
other hand, the seasonal trend is downwards 
at the beginning of the year, and Australia, 
Chile, New Zealand and South Africa all 
show lower unemployment figures, or higher 
employment figures, as compared with three 
months before.” 


The Economic Council pro- 


Program of vided for in recent legisla- 


British tion by the British Colum- 
Columbia bia Legislature (LaABour 
Economic GazettE, April, 1934, page 
Council. 307), is to consist of the 


following members: Dr. 
W. A. Carrothers, chairman ; James O. Nicholls, 
miner, Nanaimo; James G. Robson, lumber- 
man, Vancouver; Thomas W. Bingay, Con- 
solidated Smelters, Trail; James H. Lawson, 
barrister, Vancouver; Percival Edward French, 
scientific agriculturist, Vernon; Dr. H. C. 
Winch, hospital superintendent, Hazelton. 
The chairman has prepared the following 
agenda of subjects to be dealt with by the 
Council:—(1) Survey of the possible econ- 
omic uses of land with particular reference to 
character of soil, climate and marketing of 
produce; (2) Economic survey of forest re- 
sources, studying character and condition of 
available timber, condition of logged-over 
areas in relation to reforestation either nat- 
urally or by artificial means; (3) A study 
of marginal “uneconomic” lands occupied 
and unoccupied; (4) Survey of unoccupied 
areas of good land and development of sound 
settlement policy; (5) The problem of the 
milk producers of the Fraser Valley from 
the point of view of the economic production 
of milk in relation to the available market; 
(6)Production and sale of Okanagan fruit; 
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By-products and orderly marketing; (7) The 
coal industry; (8) Co-ordination of existing 
bodies studying provincial problems, such as 
scientific investigations by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governmenth and the University, 
and economic studies of voluntary trade as- 
sociations for agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing, etc. (It is hoped to make the Econ- 
omic Council a clearing house of ideas emerg- 
ing from these sources of value to the Gov- 
ernment); (9) Survey of population of the 
Province with regard to conditions of em- 
ployment and special training; this may be- 
gin with classification of the unemployed and 
be extended to the employed; the object is 
to guide the province in evolving employment 
policies; (10) Survey of the standards of living 
in various parts of the Province with regard 
to social conditions, educational facilities, 
health, cultural opportunities, etc.; (11) Sur- 
vey of the financial condition of the peopie, 
with regard to status of farm mortgages, tax 
payments, which in relation to agriculture may 
assist in determining what types of agriculture 
are economic in certain areas; (12) Study of 
markets, actual and potential, for provincial 
products. 


A conference to consider 


Problem of the problem of adequate 
permanent provision for workmen who 
partial have sustained partial dis- 
disablement ablement of a permanent 


in industry. character was held at Ed- 
monton during April, when 
representatives of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour brought the case of these men to the 
attention of the Government and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta. “If 
one goes over the records in the Workmen’s 
Compensation office,” they stated, “he finds 
the amount of individual pensions in some 
cases are $12, $13 or $15 a month, because of 
a permanent partial disability which has been 
sustained by the workman, and the board it- 
self agrees that this is based upon the doctor’s 
statement and that the man is unable to re- 
turn to his former occupation. While there 
is a provision in the Act for spending a certain 
amount of money to rehabilitate workmen, the 
Board has done practically nothing along this 
line because it finds itself in the position that 
it cannot give guidance with any assurance 
that the workman after having been retrained 
can secure employment in the field for which 
he has been retrained, and thereby secure sus- 
taining employment. In a great number of 
cases the workmen are getting on in years and 
so again the expenditure for retraining is hard- 
ly warranted, and we therefore believe that 
the time has arrived when the policy adopted 
ten or twelve years ago, to meet the then ex- 
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isting conditions, does not merit its continu- 
ance, and that there must be a new applica- 
tion applied in the enforcement of sections 
of the present. Act. ........ “The regulations, 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Board en- 
force at this time, were adopted during the 
period following 1919, when there was con- 
siderable industrial activity and when there was 
a possibility for partially disabled workmen to 
secure employment of a light but sustaining, 
character. Due to the increasing number of 
these injured workmen the probability of such 
workmen obtaining positions is now quite re- 
mote.” 


A bill to amend the Work- 


Caleulation of | men’s Compensation Act, 


** average now before the Nova Scotia 
earnings” for Legislature, would provide 
compensation that the estimated “ aver- 
purposes. age earnings” or “earning 


‘capacity ” upon which is cal- 
culated the amount of compensation that will 
be paid to an injured workman, shall not be 
less than $10 a week. By Section 45 of the 
Act as it now stands average earnings or earn- 
ing capacity at the time of an injury “may 
be calculated upon the daily, weekly or 
monthly wages or other regular remuneration 
which the workman was receiving at the time 
of the injury, or upon the average yearly 
earnings of the workman for three years prior 
to the injury, or upon the probable yearly 
earning capacity of the workman at the time 
of injury as may appear to the board best to 
represent the actual loss of earnings suffered 
by the wcrkman by reason of the injury, but 
not so as in any case to exceed the rate of 
$1,200 per year.” The Bill would add to this 
section the words: “and such average earn- 
ings and earning capacity shall not be fixed 
below ten dollars per week.” 

The proposed amendment is designed to re- 
move the grievance of workmen who work 
only on one or two shifts a week, with the 
result that they receive very small amounts 
in compensation for injuries. The amending 
Bill would also increase the proportion of 
average earnings that may be paid to an in- 
jured workman from 55 to 60 per cent. 


The proportion of fatal ac- 


Decline in cidents per thousand work- 


mining ers employed in the mining 
accidents industry in Ontario during 
in Ontario 1933 was less than in any 
in 1933. year since 1915, according 


to a report (Bulletin No. 
91) on Mining Accidents in Ontario in 1933 
recently published by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Mines. The proportion was 1-57 for 
1933; 1:69 for 1982; 2-03 for 1931; 3-02 for 
1930; 2-89 for 1929; and 4-76 for 1928. It is 
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stated that during 1933, at the mines, metal- 
lurgical works, quarries, and clay, sand and 
gravel pits regulated by the provincial Mining 
Act, there were 1,538 accidents reported up to 
January 16, 1934. Twenty-five fatalities, aris- 
ing out of 24 separate accidents were reported. 
These returns represent an increase of 63 in 
the total number of accidents, and the same 
number of fatalities as recorded for the pre- 
vious year. The fatality rate of 1-57 per thou- 
sand men employed is 1-27 per thousand lower 
than the average for the past twenty-five 
years. There were 95 non-fatal accidents per 
thousand men employed, a decrease of 3 per 
thousand from the rate of 19382. The percent- 
age of non-fatal accidents followed by infec- 
tion increased from 6:5 in 1932 to 7-3 in 1933. 
Of the 25 fatalities during the year, 17 were in 
gold mines; 3 in nickel mines; one each in 
silver, copper-lead zinc mines, and metallur- 
gical works; and 2 in sand, gravel and clay 
pits. 

The report analyses the causes of both fatal 
and non-fatal accidents, giving full particulars 
in regard to each fatality. 


Codes of fair practice for 


Movement to various industries are being 


regulate considered in many centres 
industrial throughout Canada. It is 
conditions reported that the baking in- 


dustry may be the first to 
secure action in this direc- 
tion under the provisions of the Alberta Trade 
and Industry Act (Lasour Gazette, April, 1934, 
page 305). In British Columbia the master 
bakers are asking the new Board of Industrial 
Relations to establish regulations for the in- 
dustry under the Acts administered by that 
body, namely, the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
the Female Minimum Wage Act, and the 
Hours of Work Act. A proposed code for 
the baking industry was also submitted by 
the organized bakers of Saint John, N.B., to 
the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Price Spreads and Mass Buying (Lasour Gaz- 
ETtE, February, 1934, page 92). It is reported 
that similar action is being taken in several 
provinces in connection with the men’s wear 
trade, restaurants, retail stores, meat and 
groceries, hair dressing parlours, etc., and a 
code for the building industry is now under 
consideration by the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

The present issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contains the text of the first orders by the 
British Columbia Board of Industrial Relations 
fixing the hours of work in lumber mills and 
saw mills; the Chairman of the Board stated 
that these orders were designed to spread the 
available employment over the maximum 
number of workers without crippling the in- 
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dustry. This issue contains also the text of 
the amended “Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act,” recently proclaimed in Que- 
bec, which provides for the legalizing of in- 
dustrial agreements between employers and 
workers establishing standard conditions in the 
several industries. Negotiations for agree- 
ments under this act are understood to be in 
progress in certain industries. 


A report has been issued re- 


Child Labour cently by the special com- 
in the Province mittee appointed three years 
of Quebec. ago by the Montreal Junior 


Board of Trade to investi- 
gate child labour in Quebec. The investigation 
was confined to children under seventeen years 
of age employed in factories, stores, street 
trades and in messenger and delivery services, 
but did not cover those in agriculture. As 
the result of their investigation the committee 
found that while children working in factories 
benefit from occasional government inspec- 
tions and from the enforcement of regulations, 
these inspections were in practice incidental 
and haphazard; that children working outside 
factories were in reality free from govern- 
mental inspection; that there was no enforce- 
ment of the existing laws for the safeguarding 
of working children as distinct from other 
workers; that child labour legislation was con- 
fused and ambiguous and was not generally 
known; and that child workers were “ likely 
to be exploited with little hope of redress.” 

The Committee makes the following recom- 
mendations: That it is most desirable that 
a thorough survey of child labour conditions 
in the Province of Quebec be undertaken 
without delay by competent persons armed 
with the necessary powers; that a committee 
of lawyers and social workers, representative 
of all religious denominations, be formed to 
redraft, consolidate, clarify and extend the ex- 
isting legislation; that, upon completion, the 
survey and the redraft of the laws be pre- 
sented to the Government with a prayer for 
immediate action; that the Government be 
requested immediately to create more ade- 
quate machinery for the enforcement of child 
labour laws; that the Montreal Junior Board 
of Trade consider and report on the ad- 
visability of a system of compulsory education 
for the Province of Quebec. 


In 1932 United States Fed- 


Social and eral Board for Vocational 


economic Education undertook to co- 
changes operate with the American 
affecting Vocational Association in 
vocational a study of changing econ- 
education. omic and social conditions, 


and of the problems in- 
volved in adapting programs of vocational 


education to these changes. Some of these 
problems are stated in the report of the 
Federal Board as follows:— 

“ Social and economic changes surveyed in 
this study, as they affect vocational require- 
ments being imposed upon wage earners, 
farmers, and homemakers, include the in- 
creasing mechanization of processes and in- 
creasing utilization of mechanical power in 
industry and agriculture, with the resultant 
displacement of labour, changing demands for 
skill, and insecurity of job tenure. Among 
other tendencies of significance for vocational 
programs are the increasing adoption by large 
corporations of scientific practices of personnel 
selection; the increasing demand for, and the 
rising standards of efficiency; the increasing 
specialization of processes and jobs; the in- 
creasing difficulty for workers of learning on 
the job in highly mechanized industries; the 
increasing demand for broad technical knowl- 
edge; the increasing need for interpretation 
in terms of trade techniques and farm prac- 
tices of the cumulating results of technological 
research; the increasing responsibilities of 
vocational programs in dealing with such large 
population drifts as the migration from farm 
to city, and from city to farm; the increasing 
need for development of live-at-home pro- 
grams, especially in a period of reduced in- 
comes and of widespread unemployment; the 
increasing educational disability of rural areas; 
the increasing urbanization of the home, so- 
cialization of the homemaker’s job, and rising 
standards of efficiency in homemaking; and 
the rising age of entrance into employment, 
with the very serious resultant social problem 
of what to do with the 14 to 18 year old boy 
or girl who is being barred from employment 
to a more advanced age. In its larger aspects 
the problem presented in this inquiry may be 
defined as the problem of determining in what 
ways vocational programs can be made to 
function effectively in maintaining for our 
workers continuous occupational adjustment, 
thereby avoiding as far as may be possible 
displacement and unemployment in the face 
of an intensely dynamic economic situation.” 


Provision has been made in 
Saskatchewan by an amend- 
ment to the Public Health 
Act, for the establishment 
of a provincial Health Ser- 
vices Board consisting of 
the Minister and Deputy Minister of Public 
Health, the chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Deputy Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs and the Commissioner of the 
Saskatchewan Division of the Canadian Red 
Cross Society. The new Board will take over 
from the Saskatchewan Relief Commission the 
administration of medical, hospital, dental and 


Medical 
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allied relief services in the province. It may 
institute inquiries into the needs of the people 
with respect to such health services, including 
drugs, and appliances, and into the advisability 
of providing facilities for a periodical medical 
examination, and other matters. Among its 
other powers the Board has authority to con- 
fer with and advise employers and employees 
in cities with respect to establishing health 
services for such employees. 


The need for building up 


Accident safety organizations in in- 
liability of dustry “before the full tide 
re-employed of re-employment sets in” 
workers. is pointed out by the Met- 


ropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in a recent issue of their Statistical 
Bulletin. The records of the company show 
a decline in occupational fatalities correspond- 
ing with the shrinkage in the volume of em- 
ployment during the depression, and a rise in 
the accident rate in the second half of 1933, 
when employment began to move upwards. 
“Country wide rejoicing at the return of large 
numbers of wage earners to gainful employ- 
ment,” the Bulletin states, “ must be tempered 
somewhat by the thought that increased em- 
ployment will mean a rise in the national 
toll of fatal and non-fatal accidental injuries. 
For every 10,000 persons re-employed, any- 
where from one to more than fifty, it may be 
expected, will be killed in the course of a 
year of employment, according as they find 
work in light manufacturing, in agriculture, on 
the railroads, in mining, in structural iron con- 
struction, in power transmission, or in some 
other of the many industries with varying oc- 
cupational hazards. The net result will be an 
increase of many thousands killed and of 
hundreds of thousands injured. This in- 
creased mortality, it can be stated, will come 
more or less inevitably; for the curve of acci- 
dental injuries still follows very closely the 
curve of employment, despite many notable 
achievements in accident prevention by large 
industrial establishments and even by entire 
industries.” 


The changed conditions of 
employment in the woods 
in the Province of Quebec 
were described by the Hon. 
J. H. Kelly in the debate 
in the Legislative Council on the Forest Opera- 
tions Commissions Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1934, page 308). The Hon. Mr. Kelly 
stated that colonization made its greatest 
progress in the province in the days when 
timber limits were held as a family heritage 
and passed from father to son. In those days 
the lumberjacks left for the woods around 
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All Saints’ Day and remained until Easter, 
that is to say, for a period of four or five 
months. Then came the drive and when that 
was over most of the men returned to their 
farms with their winter savings, while others 
worked during the summer in the sawmills. 
To-day, the speaker declared, the old personal 
contact has been lost, and large companies, 
with control far removed from the local points, 
engage labour without thought of personal con- 
tact. What should be done, in his opinion, 
was to give the work to the settlers and their 
sons, men who knew the woods and were at 
home there, and could give a good day’s re- 
turn for a good day’s wages. “Our mills,” 
he continued, “should employ settlers in their 
camps in preference to anyone else. The 
settlers would benefit greatly therefrom and 
the operators would have a splendid class of 
strong, healthy seasoned men to carry on 
their forestry operations. This would mean 
a greater cut at no additional expense. The 
average cut per man in the camps has de- 
creased because very often the men employed 
in the camps are not woodsmen. The farmer’s 
son makes the best settler, but he will not 
settle on new land unless he is sure of making 
a living. He will drift to our cities instead. 
Give him the assurance that he can sell his 
wood or that he will be given employment in 
the lumber camps during the winter and you 
will immediately make land settlement attrac- 
tive.” 


Acting on the advice of 

Change of base the Advisory Committee of 
foremployment the Secretary of Labour, 
statistics in the United States Bureau of 
United States. Labour Statistics recently 
altered the base used for its 

index numbers of employment from the 
twelve-months’ average for 1926 to the aver- 
age for the three-year period 1923-24-25. These 
figures are quoted in the monthly article in 
the Lasour Gazette entitled “ Employment 
and Unemployment in Great Britain and the 
United States.” The index numbers in the 
present issue are on the new base. ‘The 
broader base was selected as preferable to the 
single year because it minimizes unusual con- 
ditions existing in an industry in any single 
year, and also for the purpose of placing the 
Bureau’s indexes on a base similar to that 
used in several other official and private series 
of indexes of employment, pay-rolls and pro- 
duction. ; 
A second change in the monthly employ- 
ment statistics has been effected for the pur- 
pose of making the indexes reflect changes in 
total factory employment and pay-rolls not 
only from month to month, but also over a 
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period of years. Former indexes, it was 
found, did not accurately reflect the long-time 
trends; they did not fully show the increases 
resulting from the establishment of new plants, 
or the decreases brought about by the per- 
manent shut-down of establishments not in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s sample. Such changes 
are shown only by the complete coverage of 
every plant in each industry, as made by the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures. As now re- 
adjusted, the Bureau of Labour Statistics’ in- 
dex makes allowance for new establishments 
coming into existence, and old establishments 
dropping out. 


The annual report of the 
British Ministry of Labour 
for 1933 reviews the general 
state of employment during 
the year. It is noted that 
1933 was the first year, since 
the onset of the general depression in the 
closing months of 1929, in which there was a 
definite improvement in employment. The 
year opened with the live register showing a 
total of 2,903,065 unemployed in Great Britain 
at the end of January—the highest ever re- 
corded; but from that date there began an 
improvement which continued, almost without 
interruption, throughout the year. The forces 
making for the increase in employment were 
sufficient to outweigh the opposing seasonal 
influences in the latter part of the year, for, 
contrary to the normal movement, the im- 
provement persisted throughout the autumn 
and early winter. By December the number 
of persons on the live register in Great Britain 
had fallen to 2,224,079—a decrease of 499,208 
compared with a year earlier; while the es- 
timated number of insured persons in employ- 
ment had risen to 10,008,000, 5,568,000 higher 
than a year previously. 

There was a marked reduction in unem- 
ployment among boys and girls during the 
year, partly owing to the general improvement 
in the state of employment, and partly owing 
to the low birth-rate in the years 1915-1919, 
which reduced the number of boys and girls 
available for employment in 1933 to its lowest 
point. There was, indeed, an actual shortaze 
of boy and girl labour during the year in 
many districts; in London, for example, the 
number of boys and girls registered for em- 
ployment, dropped, at the end of the year, to 
the lowest level on record, while more than 
4,000 juvenile vacancies remained unfilled. 
In most of the depressed areas, on the other 
hand, unemployment among juveniles re- 
mained severe. 
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Instructional centres have 
developed in Great Britain 
in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Royal 
Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (LABour 
GazerTe, December, 1932, page 1308). “The 
Department of Labour has two types of centre. 
first the training centre proper, at which a 
six months’ course is given in certain trades, 
and secondly the instructional centre, where 
a three months’ course is provided with the 
primary object of re-conditioning. 5,803 men 
passed through the former centres during the 
twelve months ended February 26, 1934; and 
of those who completed their training, 3,944, 
or 88-8 per cent, obtained employment. 10,893 
men passed through the instructional centres 
during the period, and of those who completed 
their training, 1,594, or 16:3 per cent obtained 
employment. Attendance at the instructional 
centres is not limited to the numbers for which 
employment is likely to be available at the 
end of the course; and those who voluntecr 
for the course do so primarily for the benefit 
they will derive in increased employability.” 


Instructional 
centres for 
unemployed in 
Great Britain. 





Increased activity in safety work in view of 
the partial recovery of business was antici- 
pated in the secretary’s report to the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association, Mr. 
Thompson noted that corresponding with a 
decline in the wage roll submitted to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board from $33,- 
542,481 in 1932 to $30,637,155, the number of 
accidents reported to the Board last year 
showed a reduction of 40 from the preceding 
year. 

Labour conditions at Trail, British Colum- 
bia, are reported to be improving by degrees, 
more work being provided at the smelter, with 
the result that workers on relief have been 
reduced in number by one-third since the be- 
ginning of the year. Various mines in the dis- 
trict have reopened, some with enlarged opera- 
tion. A considerable number of carloads of 
poles are being sent from Nelson for sale in 
the United States. 








The Hon. R. A. Hoey, Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare for Manitoba, announced 
in the Legislature on March 12 that travelling 
medical clinics to treat children in un- 
organized territory would be initiated this 
year in connection with the work of the 
public health nurses. The estimates for the 
coming year provide for twenty public health 
nurses in the province. New arrangements 
have been made with a number of munici- 
palities under which the provincial govern- 
ment will pay only one-half of the cost of 
their public health nursing service. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


PELICATIONS for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act have been received in 
the Department of Labour during the past 
month as follows:— 

1. From certain employees of the Corpora- 
tion of the city of Victoria, B.C., being mem- 
bers of the City Fire Fighters’ Loca! Union 
No. 258, International Association of Fire 
Fighters. The wage rates of the employees in 
question had been reduced 5 per cent on April 
1, 1932, and a further 10 per cent on April 1, 
1933. The dispute relates to the employees’ 
request for restoration of the wage rates in 
effect prior to April 1, 1982. Seventy-seven 
employees are stated to be affected. As fire 
fighters do not come within the direct scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation can 
be established only with the joint consent of 
the parties concerned, At the time of going 
to press the municipal authorities have not 
stated definitely that they are agreeable to 
board procedure, and accordingly a Board has 
not been established. 

2. From the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway Company concerning a dis- 
pute with its freight trainmen, motormen and 
polemen, twenty-five in number, said to be 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, The dispute arose as a result of 
the proposal of the company to put into effect 
as from February 15, 1934, a wages deduction 
of 5 per cent in addition to the 10 per cent 
deduction already in force, making a total de- 
duction of 15 per cent from wages calculated 
at the schedule basic rates. Following receipt 
of the application, the Department arranged 
a conference in Montreal on Thursday, May 8, 
between representatives of the parties to the 
dispute. The Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Department was present and took an active 
part in the proceedings. As a result of the 
negotiations, which lasted throughout the day, 
a settlement was reached, the parties agreeing 
to a deduction of 15 per cent from basic rates 
of pay from May 16, 1934, to December 31, 
1934, during which period the minimum day in 
freight service shall be 94 hours for week days 
for each day used; and effective January 1, 
1935, a 10 per cent deduction from basis rates 
of pay “or such other percentage deduction as 
is then being generally established for em- 
ployees on the Canadian National Railways 
and provided that either party may, after 


November 1, 1934, serve thirty (30) days’ no- 
tice of a desire to change such percentage to 
become effective January 1, 1935.” 

3. From employees of the Corporation of 
the city of Saskatoon, being members of the 
City Fire Fighters’ Local Union No. 80, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. The 
cause of the dispute is stated to be a proposal 
of the municipal authorities to put into opera- 
ticn in 1934 certain wages reductions in addi- 
tion to those already in effect. The dispute 
affects fifty-five employees in the Fire Depart- 
ment. As in the case of the Victoria Fire 
Fighters, mentioned above, this dispute falls 
outside the direct scope of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, and, the civic authori- 
ties having so far failed to indicate their will- 
ingness to procedure under the statute, a 
Board has not been established. 

In addition to the above mentioned appli- 
cations a request for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department during April from 
the New Brunswick Miners’ Union on behalf 
of employees of the following coal operators 
in the Minto area of the Province of New 
Brunswick, namely: the Minto Coal Com- 
pany, the Miramichi Lumber Company, Wel- 
ton and Henderson, Limited, Rothwell Coal 
Company, the Newcastle Coal Company, the 
Avon Coal Company, and Harvey Welton. 

The dispute related to the employees’ desire 
for certain wage adjustments and union recog- 
nition. Approximately one thousand men 
were stated to be affected by the negotiations, 
about five hundred of whom had ceased work, 
the employees of the Minto Coal Company 
having gone on strike on April 3, and those 
of the Welton and Henderson mine about 
April 16, both coal mines being closed. All 
other mines in the district were operating 
fully, the men remaining at work. An officer 
of the Department who was despatched to 
Minto reported that he had discussed the 
situation with the union officials, and ex- 
plained to them that the men who had gone 
on strike prior to making application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
violated the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The officers of the 
union agreed that the strikers would return 
to work. The two employing companies, how- 
ever, refused to take their men back unless 
they applied individually for employment at 
the mines, and would give no undertaking 
that they would then be restored to their 
former positions. It is understood that the 
men have accepted the conditions offered. 
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Board Established 


In connection with the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was received in the De- 
partment of Labour on March 30 from em- 
ployees of the Toronto Transportation Com- 
missioners, being members of the Toronto Rail- 
way Employees’ Union, the Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Department, Mr. M. S. 
Campbell, was instructed early in April to 
proceed to Toronto with a view to facilitating, 
if possible, negotiations between the parties 
concerned in this dispute. The negotiations, 
however, proved unsuccessful and on April 13 
the Minister established a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. composed as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Patrick Kerwin, 
Toronto, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members; His Honour 
Judge C. H. Widdifield, Toronto, nominated 
by the employer; and Mr. Fred Bancroft, 
Oakville, Ontario, nominated by the men. 


Winnipeg Electric Dispute 


It will be recalled that during the summer 
of 1933 a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, dealt with 
a dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and its motormen, conductors and bus- 
men, and members in the Mechanical and 
Track Departments, the text of their report 
being given in the Lasour GazerTs, Septem- 
ber, 1933, page 878. The Board’s findings were 
rejected by the employees. Negotiations 
which continued for several weeks proving 
unsuccessful, the dispute was referred to a 
Joint Council of Industry and Commission 
appointed by the Provincial Government under 
the Manitoba Industrial Conditions Act. 
Through the efforts of the Council a settlement 
was effected early in April. A statement with 
respect to the proceedings of the provincial 
Council and of the agreements reached will 
be found at page 404.. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Corporation of the City of 
Edmonton and certain of its employees in the Waterworks, Engineer’s 


and Power House Departments. 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Corporation of the City of 
Edmonton and certain of its employees in the 
Waterworks, Engineer’s and Power House De- 
partments, members of the Edmonton Civic 
Employees Union No. 30, were received in the 
Department of Labour during April. The 
Board was composed of His Honour Judge 
John A. Jackson of Lethbridge, Alberta, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members; and Messrs, 
James T. J. Collisson, K.C., and Charles W. 
Lee, both of Edmonton, nominees of the City 
and employees respectively. 

The nature and causes of the dispute, as 
well as the employees’ claims, were set forth 
in the application received from the employees 
as follows:— 

“ Nature of Dispute:—A dispute between the 
City and the Union as to whether Malcolm Ain- 
slie, a member and Business Agent of the union, 
was unjustly treated in being suspended and 
dismissed from his employment by the City. 

“ Causes of Dispute:—On June 2, 1930, W. Per- 
ree, General Foreman of the City’s Waterworks 
Department, suspended Ainslie, giving as a rea- 
son that Ainslie had made statements in a 
meeting of the Union held on May 29, 1930, 
injurious to his (Perree’s) character and repu- 
tation. 

“The Union appealed to the City Commis- 
sioners under the terms of clause 11 of the 
agreement then in force between the City and 
the union. . . . The Commissioners decided against 


the Union’s contention and dismissed Ainslie 
from the City’s service on June 4, 1930. The 
Union then appealed to the City Council. After 
numerous delays and interviews and after the 
Commissioners had, on December 19th, 28th, and 
29th, 1932, taken the evidence of a large num- 
ber of witnesses for and against the Union’s 
contention, which evidence was later reported 
to the Council, the Council on May 8, 1933, de- 
cided against the Union’s contention. The 
Union thereupon took steps to have the pres- 
ent application for a Board of Conciliation 
forwarded to the Department of Labour. 


“Olaims and Demands:—The Union claims 
that the City dealt with Ainslie and the Union 
unfairly within the meaning of said clause 11 
in suspending and dismissing Ainslie for state- 
ments alleged to have been made by him in 
the Union meeting for the reason: 

(a) That all union meetings are privileged as 
regards the City.” 

(6) That the City is not justified in attempt- 
ing to ascertain or act upon the proceed- 
ings of a Union meeting; 

(c) That even if the City be held to have the 

right to so ascertain and act upon such 

proceedings, the proper course was for the 

City to make a request to the Union for a 

report as to what was actually stated dur- 

ing the meeting by Ainslie, and as to what 
resolution, if any, with reference to such 
statements was adopted by the Union; 

That even if the City be held to have such 

right, Ainslie’s statements in the Union 

meeting, and the resolution he then moved, 
and which was adopted by the Union, were 
only such as were fair and proper and made 
in a discreet and careful manner in com- 
municating to the Union a written state- 
ment of grievance signed by a member of 


(d) 
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the Union and delivered to the said Ainslie 
as Chairman of the Grievance Committee of 
the Union for the purpose of being com- 
municated to the Union; 

(e) That Ainslie’s dismissal is a threat to any 
employee acting as a Chairman of a Griev- 
ance Committee or business agent for a 
union, and makes the agreement between 
City and Union useless; 

(f) That apart from such alleged statements 
no other sufficient reason existed for Ain- 
slie’s suspension or dismissal.” ‘ 


Evidence was presented to the Board by 
thirty-one witnesses during the week beginning 
December 4, 1933, and thirty exhibits and 
numerous other documents were filed. The 
evidence of J. W. Turner, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Waterworks Department, was 
taken at Victoria, B.C., by the Chairman on 
March 6, 1934. 


The report of the Board is signed’ by the 
Chairman and Mr. Lee, the Board member 
nominated by the employees. The Board re- 
ports that Ainslie was unjustly dealt with 
when he was suspended and dismissed, and 
finds as follows on the reasons given by the 
Union upholding its contention :— 

“(a) That all Union meetings are privileged 
as regards the City.” 

“The Union is no more privileged than 
any other secret organization. They must 
rely on the good faith of their members in 
keeping the business of their meetings from 
the public. In its opinion the action of the 
Union in the matter in dispute was privileged.” 

“(b) That the City is not justified in at- 
tempting to ascertain or act upon the pro- 
ceedings of a Union meeting.” 

“The Board finds that the City did not 
unduly attempt to ascertain or act upon the 
proceedings of the Union meeting.” 

“(¢) That even if the City be held to have 
the right to so ascertain and act upon such 
proceedings, the proper course was for the 
City to make a request to the Union for a 
report as to what was actually stated during 
the meeting by Ainslie, and as to what reso- 
lution, if any, with reference to such state- 
ments was adopted by the Union.” 

“The City might have adopted the pro- 
cedure suggested but was not in duty bound 
to do so.” 

“(d) That even if the City be held to have 
such right, Ainslie’s statements in the Union 
‘meeting, and the resolution he then moved and 
which was adopted by the Union were only 
such as were fair and proper and made in a 
discreet and careful manner in communicating 
‘to the Union a written statement of grievance 
signed by a member of the Union and de- 
livered to the said Ainslie as Chairman of 
the Grievance Committee of the Union for 
the purpose of being communicated to the 
“Union.” . 

“The Board agrees with this proposition.” 

“(e) That Ainslie’s dismissal is a threat to 
-any employee acting as a Chairman of a Griev- 
-ance Committee or business agent for a union, 


and makes the agreement between City and 
Union useless.” 

“The Board cannot altogether agree with 
this proposition as Ainslie was not dismissed 
for anything he did but for something he did 
not say, which if he had said (but did not) 
would have been outside his duty and would 
have been proper cause for his dismissal, being 
unfounded.” 

“(f) That apart from such alleged state- 
ments no other sufficient reason existed for 
Ainslie’s suspension or dismissal.” 

“The Board agrees generally with this.” 

Failing to effect any settlement the Board 
made the following recommendations: 

“1, That Ainslie be reinstated as a perman- 
ent employee in the Waterworks Department 
with all his rights of seniority and otherwise 
as of and from the date of his suspension, ex- 
cept as to payment for loss of time, referred 
to hereinafter. 

“2. That Ainslie be not discriminated against 
by reason of anything which has occurred in 
the past. 

“3. That in lieu of payment for loss of time 
Ainslie be given a sum of money equal to 
the wages he would have earned if continued 
at work between June 1, 1930, and the end of 
August, 1930. The Board is of the opinion 
that as he was employed from about this time- 
he is not entitled to more. 

“4. That Ainslie be allowed wages at what 
would be his present rate of pay as and from 
April 20, 1934, until such time as he 19 per- 
manently employed.” 

Mr, James T. J. Collisson, K.C., the City’s 
nominee on the Board, submitted a Minority 
Report dissenting from the Board’s findings. 
Mr. Collisson expressed the opinion “that 
Ainslie was properly dismissed for just cause 
from the City service on June 4, 1930, that 
subsequently the investigation as required by 
the Union Agreement was held; that Ainslie 
was given every opportunity to present his 
side of the case, and that no clause of the 
Union Agreement was violated.” 





By regulations recently issued under the 
Government Liquor Control Act of Alberta 
the employment of persons under 21 years of 
age in licensed premises is prohibited. This 
applies to hotel premises, clubs and canteens. 
The regulations also stipulate that “except 
when authority in writing has been received 
from the Board no female other than a licensee 
or the wife of a licensee shall be employed 
in any service in connection with the sale, 
handling, or serving of beer in, on, or about 
the portion licensed for the sale of beer in 
any hotel premises.” Provision is made regu- 
lating the possession of liquor in first aid kits 
in mines, the quantity not to exceed 26 ounces, 
upon the written authority of the mine mana- 
ger to the person in charge of first aid work. 
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MANITOBA INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS ACT 


Settlement of Dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Company and its 
Employees 


DISPUTE between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Railway Company and its em- 
ployees in the traffic, mechanical, track and 
gas departments,. regarding proposed reduc- 
tions in wages and changes in working condi- 
tions, was dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, during the 
summer of 1933. The report of the Board, 
which was dated August 12, 1933, recom- 
mended for employees in the traffic, mechani- 
cal and track departments a wage scale fifteen 
per cent below that in effect during the period 
1929 to 1931. These rates had been reduced 
by approximately seven per cent in February, 
1932. For the gas department employees no 
further reduction was recommended (Lasour 
GazettE, September, 1933, pages 878-892). 
The company offered to accept the award, 
but the employees refused and it was finally 
arranged that the Government of Manitoba 
would refer the dispute to a Joint Council 
of Industry and Commission under the In- 
dustrial Conditions Act. The members were 
appointed under an Order in Council and 
Letters Patent dated November 8, 1983 
(Lasour GazeTTE, December, 1933, p. 1144). 
The Council and Commission were as fol- 
lows: Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, Chair- 
man; Mr. Arnold Smith and Major Edgar 
G. Rogers, representing employers in industry 
in Manitoba; Mr. James J. Scott and Mr. 
Edgar H. Cook, representing employees con- 
nected with industry in Manitoba. The refer- 
ence required the Council to report on all 
matters in dispute between the company and 
its employees in regard to rates of pay, hours 
of labour and conditions of employment. The 
report of the Council and Commission, dated 
April 11, 1984, stated that agreements had 
been signed providing for a wage scale fifteen 
per cent below that in effect from 1929 to 
1931, but with changes in working conditions, 
including one providing for one weeks’s holi- 
days with pay for all employees having five 
year’s seniority. The agreements are sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue. 

The Council reported that as the company 
had continued to pay the previous rates to 
the gas department employees as recom- 
mended by the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, there was no longer a dispute in 
that regard. The Council also dealt with cases 
involving seniority rights of certain employees 


and former employees, but reported that in 
each instance circumstances prevented restora- 
tion of the seniority rights asked for (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1933, p. 495). 

The following extract from the report deals 
with the settlement of the main points in 


dispute: 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT 


When the matters of dispute had been ex- 
haustively dealt with by both sides, and docu- 
ments had ‘been considered and supporting 
verbal agreements heard, the Council pursued 
a policy of endeavouring to effect an amicable 
settlement between the parties. Throughout 
the discussions and negotiations the grounds 
of dispute were seen to fall into two distinet 
parts, viz: (1) rates of pay; (2) working con- 
ditions. 

The matter of rates of pay presented the 
greater difficulty. For reasons explained to 
the Council in exhaustive detail, the Company’s 
representatives stated that they could not 
deviate from the proposed 15 per cent reduction. 
Similarly, the employees’ representatives, acting 
upon instructions from the men, pressed their 
contention that a 10 per cent reduction should 
be the maximum. 

The Company contended that its financial con- 
dition was such as to make it imperative that 
the wages of the employees be reduced 15 per 
cent from the peak level, as recommended by 
the Dysart Board; amd further, that the cost 
of living had so declined as to render the said 
reduction in rates of pay fair and reasonable. 
One particular point in the discussions before 
the Council deserves mention at this juncture. 
In support of its argument that the financial 
condition of the Company made it impossible 
to grant the rates of pay asked by the em- 
ployees, the Company contended that it was re- 
quired to pay to the City of Winnipeg very 
heavy taxes and charges which it claimed were 
imequitable and unjustly burdensome; and 
further that the City permitted unfair competi- 
tion by taxicabs operated by employees who 
did not receive fair and reasonable wages. The 
Company filed stated arguments on these poinits, 
additional to verbal presentation. The Coun- 
cil was of the opinion that these arguments 
had an important bearing upon the case under 
review and invited the City of Winnipeg to. 
have its representative appear to explain the 
City’s attitude. The City did not see fit to be 
represented but, after some delay, it forwarded 
a written statement. The statement did not 
deal specifically with the issues but contained 
a general denial of the Company’s contentions. 

Without expressing any opinion as to the 
justice or merits of the taxes and charges com- 
plained of by the Company, the Council believes 
that such taxes and charges are a material fiac-- 
tor affecting the Company’s ability to pay fair 
and reasonable wages to its employees. 

The Council is of the opinion that the Com- 
pany’s operations were adversely affected by un- 
fair taxicab competition; but is informed that 
the City of Winnipeg has now taken steps to 
improve the situation. 
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With reference to the cost of living argument 
advanced during the inquiry, the Council feels 
that it should point out that “official indices 
of commodity prices” to-day, as issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, record an ad- 
vanee over the prices applicable to the period 
when the Dysart Board held its inquiry. 

When it became evident that no compromise 
could be reached in the matter of raites of pay, 
the Council turned its atten'tion more pariticu- 
larly to the dispute with reference to working 
conditions. In this direction the company 
showed readiness to consider adjustments. It 
was the Council’s opinion that satisfactory 
working conditions are of such importance to 
the employees that concessions by the Company 
in that direction might compensate, more or 
less, for pay reductions asked by the Com- 
pany. Representatives of the employees 
appeared to share this opinion to some extent. 

Afiter the conclusion of formal sittings con- 
tinuous negotiations were conducted under the 
guidanice of the Council from the 8th of March 
to the 9th of April. At the outcome of these 
negotiations the representatives of the parties 
reached agreement upon the matters formerly 
in dispute. New written agreements were 
drafited to cover relations between the Com- 
pany and employees of the Traffic, Mechanical 
and Track Departments. At a mass meeting 
held on the 7th of April these agrements, with 
several minor changes, were ratified by the 
employees. The agreements deal with rates of 
pay, hours of labour amd conditions of employ- 
ment during the period May 1, 1934, to April 
30, 1935. Copies of the new agreements are 





attached hereto as appendices to this report. 

Several minor points of dispute were settled 
by verbal agreement during negotiations and 
were considered not of sufficient importance to 
be incorporated in the formal agreements. Om 
behalf of the Company, the Vice-President in 
charge of Operation agreed to forward to the 
men’s representatives letters confirming mutual 
understandings reached on these points. 

The Company, by its representatives, also 
agreed to refumd to the men affected the dis- 
puted four cents per hour deducted during the 
period May 1 to August 15, 1934; and also the 
percentage of wage differentials deducted sub- 
sequent to August 15, 1934, with reference to 
Sunday work amd one-man and two-man car 
operators; and also certain special allowances 
which had been deducted from certain em- 
plloyees of mechanical department. 

An important concession by the Company 
under the new agreements was the granting of 
one week’s holiday with piay to all men in the 
affected departments having five years’ seniority. 
This concession was granted by the Company 
upon the understanding that the men would 
not, at a later diate, ask that the holiday 
seniority basis be reduced to a period less than 
five years. 

The dispute with reference to the operation 
of the St. Mary’s Road bus route is not dealt 
with by the agreements referred to above. The 
memibers of the Coumcil are satisfied, upon sub- 
missions and evidence tendered, that the Com- 
pany entered into a bona fide agreement whereby 
one Henteleff contracted to perform, as his own 
undertaking, the duties and responsibilities of 
the Company with respect to the bus route. 





Industrial Councils in the Netherlands 


An Industrial Councils Act of April 7, 1933, 
came into force in the Netherlands on Oc- 
tober 20, 1933. Industrial councils are to be 
established, either for the whole country or 
for specified areas, in every industry in which 
circumstances render their existence desirable. 
Each Council will be composed of an even 
number of members, not less than six or morc 
than twenty. Members may be represented 
by substitutes. Half the members (and sub- 
stitutes) will be nominated by the employers’ 
organization or organizations designated to 
that effect by the Minister, and half by the 
workers’ organization or organizations cover- 
ing the industry concerned. 

An Industrial Council is required to deter- 
mine conditions of unemployment, if possible 
in the form of collective agreements; to draw 
up regulations for vocational training; to 
prepare measures for the prevention and re- 
duction of unemployment and the creation 
of additional work; to do all it can to 
improve relations between employers and 
workers in the different undertakings, by means 
of representatives appointed to that end, and 
in the industry as a whole; to encourage the 
establishment of funds and other arrangements 


for the benefit of the workers; to discuss 
technical and commercial questions arising in 
the industry in so far as they may affect the 
position of the workers; and to compile sta- 
tistical data concerning the industry. 


The Councils may issue orders on the sub- 
jects for which they are competent; these 
must be voted by two-thirds of the em- 
ployers’ members, two-thirds of the workers’ 
members and the majority of the additional 
members. Orders must be submitted to the 
Government for approval, and come into force 
a month after promulgation. They are bind- 
ing on all persons engaged in the industry 
concerned—that is, persons carrying out work 
or having work carried out in the industry 
or in an undertaking where work falling with- 
in the competence of the Council is per- 
formed. In case of contravention of such an 
order, the competent Council may inflict a 
fine or imprisonment. 


The Councils have advisory functions, and 
may be consulted on any question connected 
with the industry; and further, they may 
assist in the drafting of Bills and Regula- 
tions. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


tients new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1934, 
page 14, and in previous issues; and the fifth 
report of the proceedings of the Board, cover- 
ing the period from October 1, 1980, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, was issued as ‘a supplement 
to the issue of December, 1933. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and mem- 
bers of any of the six railway brotherhoods, 
“including the interpretation of wage sched- 
ules or agreements, having due regard to the 
rights of the several classes of employees and 
of the ‘railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representiaitives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order 
of Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 425.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


The dispatch of engines at Moncton engine- 
house having increased in March, 1933, a 
vacancy was created for an additional hostler 
on several occasions, but instead of engaging 
additional men, the management worked one 
of the regular hostlers on two shifts. The 
employees contended that such temporary 
vacancies were governed by Article 12 (1) of 
the Firemen’s schedule, which reads: “Tem- 
porary vacancies at all points will be filled by 
competent firemen on the spare board, who 
must respond when called, after seven (7) 
days, the senior applicant from spare board 
filing written application with the mechanical 
foreman in charge of terminal will be given the 
position.” 

As this rule had not been complied with the 
employees asked that four firemen who had 
claimed the positions should be compensated 
in. accordance with Article 23 (a). 


The management explained that the “ run- 
around” rules of the schedule were not con- 
sidered to apply to hostling service and that 
they referred to road service. It was alleged 
also that the firemen’s claims were not sub- 
mitted until the lapse of nearly two months. 

The decision of the Board was that the first 
fireman on the spare list who was competent 
for the service as a hostler should have been 
called for the work on each of the occasions 
in question, and that any claim submitted for 
“run-arounds ” on this basis should be allowed. 


Case No. 426.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


On a reduction of forces during the year 
1932 a mumber of carpenters and painters who 
had been regular Bridge and Building em- 
ployees on the Moncton and Halifax Divisions 
took jobs as labourers under Bridge and Build- 
ing foremen and were paid the extra labourers’ 
rate of 27 cents per hour. The employees con- 
tended that these men should have been paid 
at the rate of 42 cents per hour in accordance 
with Section 22, clause (g), paragraph 2 of 
Wage Agreement No. 8: “ When reduction of 
staff is made, carpenters and bridgemen who 
take jobs as labourers, and are available for 
service the year round, will be paid forty-two 
cents (42c.) per hour. This rate will also apply 
to labourers in regular bridge and _ building 
gangs who have been permanently assigned or 
who have given twelve months’ actual service 
as such during two seasons or more and who 
are available for duty when required.” 

The management claimed that while the 
above paragraph mentioned 42 cents an hour 
as the proper rate of pay for labourers in regu- 
lar Bridge and Building gangs, the employees 
in question were laid-off carpenters, bridge- 
men, painters, etc. The management further 
cited the following ruling of the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada, dated September 19, 1929, 
as follows: “The intent of the 42c. rate is to 
provide a higher rate than the prevailing one 
for common labour, for labourers in regular 
Bridge and Buildings gangs, that is, gangs em- 
ployed on bridge, culvert or building work, who 
come on with the gangs each season when they 
are made up, or who hold themselves avail- 
able for service on such gangs when required, 
who are qualifying themselves for promotion 
in these gangs to the position of Bridgemen, 
etc., and who have in addition the service 
qualification called for in Section 22, Clause 
‘GG’ It was not the intention that this special 
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rate should apply to men in gangs of common 
labour doing ditching or other kinds of ordin- 
ary pick-and-shovel work.” 

The Board noted the provision in Section 1 
of Agreement that “labourers in extra gangs, 
except those practically engaged all the year 
round, shall not be considered as coming un- 
der this schedule.” 

The decision of the Board was as follows: 
“When reduction in staff is made, carpenters 
and bridgemen who take jobs as labourers in 
Bridge and Building gangs are entitled to 42c. 
per hour. Such carpenters and bridgemen 
working in gangs in which other labourers are 
paid 42c. per hour should receive the 42 cents 
per hour rate. This 42c. per hour rate does 
not necessarily apply to laid off carpenters 
and bridgemen who, of their own choice, ac- 
cept work in an extra gang. 

“Tt is recommended that the claims in ques- 
tion should be analyzed between the Com- 
pany and the employees on this basis and if 
any questions remain in such cases, they will 
be further considered by the Board upon re- 
presentation of specific information in relation 
to them.” 


Case No. 427.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


The chief dispatcher’s position on the Hali- 
fax Division became vacant in April, 1932, 
and a bulletin was issued to telegraphers call- 
ing for applications for the post. Later, the 
chief dispatcher’s duties were assigned to the 
assistant superintendent of the Halifax Divi- 
sion. The telegraphers contended that the 
senior applicant should have been given the 
position in accordance with a statement made 
by the general manager, Atlantic Region, to 
the general chairman of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers on July 28, 1927, in which 
he said: “In connection with the position of 
chief dispatcher, the rule in the present sched- 
ule on the Atlantic Region provides, as you 
are aware, that these positions will be bulle- 
tined and filled from among the ranks of dis- 
patchers, if qualified men are available. Al- 
though it is not to be printed in the new 
schedule we will continue to apply this rule 
on this Region.” 

The management stated that after the posi- 
tion was bulletined, as above stated, it had 
been decided, owing to the serious falling off 
in traffic, to abolish the position and to trans- 
fer its duties to the assistant superintendent. 
It was not considered obligatory on the rail- 
way to have a chief dispatcher in any dis- 
patching office. The assistant superintendent 
was appointed from the ranks of the teleg- 
raphers, and the railway did not go outside 
the ranks of these employees in the matter. 
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The Board noted that the assistant superin- 
tendent held both positions jointly, and their 
decision in the case was that the telegraphers 
were entitled to the applications of the terms 
under standing contained in the letter of the 
general manager of the Atlantic Region quoted 
above. 


Case No. 428.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


In June, 1931, an arrangement was made 
by letter between the company and the vice- 
president of the Brotherhood whereby a cer- 
tain yardman was to have leave of absence to 
take a temporary position with the Vancou- 
ver Harbour Commissioners Railway, return- 
ing to the service of the company after a 
year without loss of seniority. This arrange- 
ment having been carried out the employees 
contended that the yardman in question should 
have a new seniority rating dating from his 
latest return to the Canadian National ser- 
vice. In support of their contention they 
cited Article 18, clause (a) of the Yard 
Schedule, which reads: “ Yardmen entitled 
to regular work in yard service will lose their 
seniority standing after thirty (30) days’ in 
any other class of work, except by special 
arrangement with the approval of the Super- 
intendent and Local Committee, and in cases 
where Yardmen accept positions with the 
Brotherhood of ' Railroad Trainmen.” 

The decision of the Board was that the yard- 
man’s standing on the seniority list having 
been established by mutual arrangement be- 
tween the representatives of the company and 
of the employes, it should be so maintained 
unless changed by mutual arrangement. 


Case No. 429.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose in regard to terminal pay- 
ments to crews on inter-divisional runs, when 
passing through an intermediate terminal on 
their assignment. The representatives of the 
Conductors and Trainmen contended that 
Rule 9, clause (a) of the conductors’ schedule 
and Rule 12 clause (a) of the trainmen’s 
schedule, provided for terminal payments in 
addition to pay for the trip, for all switching 
operations made at terminal points, and that 
there are no restrictions as to the nature of 
the switching operations to be paid for at 
such points. 

The management claimed that where no 
moves are made at the intermediate terminals, 
except to set out cars first out, or to pick 
up cars which are first out, terminal time, in 
addition to pay for the trip, need not be paid. 
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The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees where switching is performed by the 
train crew and not by any yard crew. “Such 
time will be deducted in computing overtime 
for the trip, and this switching will not be 
regarding as constituting switching at an inter- 
mediate point under Article 5, Rule 10, of 
Trainmen’s schedule, and Article 5, Rule 7 of 
Conductor’s schedule.” 


Case No. 430.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


A conductor was discharged from service 
in 1933 on a charge of mishandling trans- 
portation. The company contended that a 
proper investigation into the allegaition was 
held, and that the evidence substantiated the 
charge. The employees contended that the 
man was not guilty of the alleged offense 
and that he should be returned to the service. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 431.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


Towards the end of July, 1932, the relief 
agent at Heisler, Alberta, wired the chief 
dispatcher at Edmonton that the regular agent 
would resume duty on August 1, and the chief 
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dispatcher instructed him to return to Ed- 
monton unless otherwise ordered later. On 
July 29 the chief dispatcher sent a joint 
message to the agent at Hay Lake and to the 
relief agent at Heisler stating that the latter 
would be relieved at Heisler on August 1 and 
would go to Hay Lake on August 2 to relieve 
the agent at that point. For some reason the 
message was not delivered at either place, and 
the relief agent at Heisler returned to Edmon- 
ton on August 2 not having received further 
instructions. Consequently another man was 
sent to Hay Lake on August 5 as relief agent. 
The employees contended that the relief agent 
who thus lost his position should not be 
penalized because of the non-delivery of the 
chief dispatcher’s message, and that being the 
senior relief man available and ready for duty 
when he arrived at Edmonton he should have 
been sent back to Hay Lake. 

The management contended that the chief 
dispatcher was not required to send the 
message dated July 29 and while the man in 
question might have lost two weeks’ work at 
Hay Lake as the result of the message not 
being delivered, in view of the fact that on 
his arrival at Edmonton there was a senior 
relief man available the chief dispatcher had- 
no option but to send out the senior man. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazette, February, 1934, 
page 103, and in previous issues. The issue 
of August, 1930, contained a general summary 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from September 1, 1925, the date of the in- 
ception of the Board, to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. The text of the memorandum of the 
agreement made between the railways and 
the employees concerned for the establishment 
of the Board was given in these summaries. 
The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working ton- 


ditions for “ Clerks and other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to re-appointment. 
The Board is composed of four members se- 
lected by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agreement. 
Provision was made in the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. 


Case No. 141.—Operating Department, 
Central Region 


A man who had worked for the Railways 
in various capacities from 1927 was discharged 
early in 1933 from the position of station 
cleaner at Montreal, which he then held. The 
employees considered that the reasons given 
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by the company for his discharge were unfair 
to the man, and they claimed that he should 
be reinstated in the service and paid for lost 
time at the rate of 42 cents per hour. It 
appeared that the employee on being laid 
off on account of reduction in staff obtained 
from the company transportation from Mont- 
real to Kedgwick. While on the train to the 
latter point it was alleged that he attempted, 
in an offensive manner, to read to passengers 
from a book, and a fellow passenger snatched 
it from his hand. On the arrival of the train 
at Kedgwick it was met by a crowd of people 
who made a demonstration against him and on 
the advice of a police constable he returned 
by train to Montreal. The employees con- 
tended that the gathering of people at Kedg- 
wick had been organized beforehand, and that 
misleading accounts of his conduct on the 
train had been sent to headquarters. They 
maintained his innocence of any offence, and 
asserted his rights as a Canadian citizen. 


The management stated that the man was 
a religious fanatic, that he had at various 
times created dissension among his fellow em- 
ployees during working hours by voicing his 
views in respect to religious bodies, and that 
it was not considered in the interests of the 
service to employ him again. 


The Board found that, according to the 
evidence, the man had not been given a fair 
and impartial hearing in accordance with 
Article 4 of the schedule, and recommended 
that he be reinstated and given a hearing 
accordingly. 


Case No. 145—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Montreal 


A porter made a round trip between Mont- 
real and Moncton, occupying three days, for 
which he received payment. The employees 
claimed he was entitled to lay-over privileges 
at Montreal, his home terminal, and that he 
should be paid five days’ wages for each round 
trip and layover at the home terminal, in 
accordance with Article 4, Rule (a), section 2 
of the schedule. 


The management stated that the basis of 
the payment made to the porter was propor- 
tionate to the payment made to regularly 
assigned porters on service on this run. Article 
4, cited by the employees, had reference, it 
was pointed out, to services regularly per- 
formed by sleeping car porters, but did not 
apply to extra car movements on trains in 
service only one way; the porter in question 
did not return from Moncton to Montreal in 
service, being “dead-headed” to his home 
terminal, and he was therefore not entitled 
to additional rest for that portion of his trip. 

79084—23 


_quired to make a trip to Quebec. 


The claim of the employees was denied by 
the Board. 


Case No. 146—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Montreal 


A porter made a round trip between Mont- 
real and Winnipeg, and on his return, instead 
of being allowed the layover period of 48 
hours alleged to be due to him he was re- 
The em- 
ployees contended that under Article 6, rule 
(d) this man was entitled to pay at the rate 
of time and one-half for the layover period he 
had lost. 


The management pointed out that the porter 
had been returned “dead head,” or not on 
duty, from Winnipeg to Montreal, and had 
been allowed pay for half a day on his return; 
and being then an unassigned man he was off 
the payroll after that period. He was then 
assigned to a train to Quebec. If he had been 
entitled to layover at Montreal, as claimed, 
he would not have been called upon to do 
“stand by” duty as the next spare porter 
junior to him would have been called for this 
service. 

The claim of the employees was denied by 
the Board. 


Case No. 147—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Montreal 


A porter was assigned to operate a sleeping 
car from Montreal to St. Hyacinthe to pick 
up a party at that point to take them to 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. On his return 
to Montreal he was allowed only two days’ 
lay-over at the home terminal, no lay-over 
being allowed at the distant terminal at Prince 
Albert. The employees contended that under 
Article 4, Rule (a), sections 12 and 65 of the 
schedule, the man was entitled to a total lay- 
over of six days at the home terminal, and 
claimed for him four days’ wages. 

The management pointed out that the move- 
ment of the car in question from St. Hyacinthe 
to Prince Albert was not a regular movement, 
and did not call for regular assignment of any 
employees, and for this reason the movement 
was not covered by provisions of the schedule 
in connection with regularly assigned em- 
ployees on regular runs. The porter, it was 
stated, gave service to passengers from St. 
Hyacinthe to Prince Albert, but the rest of 
the time he was “dead heading.” As he was 
to “deadhead” back from Prince Albert, the 
company considered that there was no object 
in giving him one day’s rest at that point. 

The claim of the employees was denied by 


the Board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1934 


poh following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss for 
April, 1934, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago: 














Number of | Time loss 
Date a eee int employees] in working 
Ob GISpulLeetanvolwed days 
*Apr., 1934.. 21 5, 282 78, 128 
*Mar., 1934.. 32 7,200 91,332 
Apr., 1933 .. 4 370 2,270 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The numbers of disputes and workers in- 
volved, as well as the time loss in man work- 
ings days, in April, 1934, were less than during 
March but considerably greater than in April, 
1933, when only four disputes were recorded 
with a relatively small number of workers. 
During April, 1934, three strikes, namely lum- 
ber workers in Vancouver Island, B.C., coal 
miners in Pictou County, NS., and coal 
miners at Minto, N.B., accounted for 3,100 em- 
ployees out of the total of 5,282 involved dur- 
ing the month and also for 67,000 days’ time 
loss out of 78,178, and these were terminated 
early in May. ‘The other disputes involved 
relatively small numbers of workers. 

Thirteen disputes, involving 4,155 workers, 
were carried over from March, the dispute in- 
volving twenty employees in one shoe factory 
in Toronto recorded as unterminated in the 
April Lasour GazetTe having been settled on 
March 21. Eight disputes commenced during 
April. Of these twenty-one disputes, twelve 
terminated during the month, five being in 
favour of the employer, two in favour of the 
workers involved, compromise settlements 
being reached in four cases, while the result 
of one is recorded as partially successful. At 


the end of April, therefore, there were nine 
disputes in progress recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, namely: loggers, Vancouver Island, B.C., 
coal miners, Stellarton, N.S., abattoir and meat 
packing workers, Winnipeg, Man., compositors, 
London, Ont., automobile washers, Toronto, 
Ont., restaurant employees, Toronto, Ont., 
pulpwood peelers, Hearst, Ont., coal miners, 
Minto, N.B., and cap factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 
15, 1932, one employer; women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers (cloakmakers), Toronto, Ont., 
March 22, 1934, several employers; and 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., Feb. 27, 1934, 
one employer, the last two being added this 
month. 

A one day strike of employees in one dress- 
making establishment in Montreal, P.Q., about 
April 15, 1934, has been reported but particu- 
lars have not been received. It is reported 
that twenty-three workers were involved and 
secured increases in wages and recognition of 
their union. 

A minor dispute, regarding the dismissal of 
two workers, involved nine employees in one 
musical instrument manufacturing establish- 
ment in Toronto on April 26. The workers 
involved were replaced immediately. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Loaccmrs, Etc., VANcouveR Istanp, B.C.— 
During April no settlement was reached in 
this dispute, which commenced in January, 
affecting one employer, but spread during Feb- 
ruary and March to involve at least fourteen 
other employers and a total of approximately 
3,000 workers. In a few instances, however, 
work was resumed, so that approximately 2,300 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1934* 








Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to April, 1934 


Loaaine— 
Loggers, Vancouver Island, B.C.. 2,300 45,000 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; unterminated. 
Minne, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S..... 1,300 15,000 |Commenced Feb. 28, 1934; against reduced wages; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Abattoir and meat packing 

workers, Winnipeg Man...... 40 900 |Commenced Mar. 7, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions and recogni- 
tion of union and shop committee; unterminated. 

Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Tor- 10 100 |Commenced Feb. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 

ODT JONG Tea SP ae ee improved working conditions; lapsed by April 30, 
1934; in favour of employer. 

Shoe factory workers, Tor- 
SAtOL ont ee Raat oie be. aeons st re. Commenced Mar. 6, 1934; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated Mar. 21, 1934; 
in favour of workers. 
Shoe factory workers, 

MC iteneners WIG. «canis icc ono 2 29 650 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1934; against discharge of 
workers, for increased wages, and recognition of 
union and shop committee; terminated April 28, 
1934; compromise. 

Shoe factory workers, 

aCrtenener, Ont... 2se.5 ete: 32 100 |Commenced Mar. 30, 1934; for employment of union 
members only; terminated April 4, 1934; in 
favour of employer. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloakmakers), Tor- 

Bateson M8). wes ea hats 120 500 |Commenced Mar. 22, 1934; for union wages and 
working conditions; working conditions no longer 
affected by April 30, 1934; in favour of employer. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 77 1,800 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Other Wood Products— 

Furniture factory workers, 

KitchenersOnt Jac. rene: 160 960 [Commenced Feb. 16, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated April 7, 1934; partially 
successful. 

Metal Products— 

Moulders, Peterborough, Ont. . 11 100 |Commenced Feb. 27, 1934; against increase in 
amount of work required; working conditions no 
longer affected by April 30; in favour of employer. 

ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask.... 6 120 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; against reduced wages; 
terminated April 25, 1984; compromise. 

SERVICE— 


Custom and Repair— 
Automobile washers, Toronto, 
(Orth ae a re. eee 40 960 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1934; for increased wages and 
against dismissal of worker; unterminated. 


Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, Tor- 
rtocOntenttnhonett +» Focus 30 700 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; unter- 
minated. 





_ “*Inthis table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND,LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1934—Concluded 








Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during April, 1%34 


LogGina— | 
Pulpwood peelers, Hearst, Ont... 15 1,800 |Commenced April 3, 1934; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Pulpwood cutters, etc., 

Kapuskasing, Ont... 4.5.4-a. 500 1,500 |Commenced April 5, 1934. for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated April 7, 1934; in 
favour of employer. 

MinineG, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B......... 400 7,000 |Commenced April 3, 1934; for increaze in wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of wnion; un- 
terminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 

Bakers (Jewish), Toronto, Ont. 53 350 |Commenced April 7, 1934; for increase in wages and 


against alleged violation of agreement re 8-hour 
day; terminated April 15, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 
"Tannery workers’ (leather 

moulders), St. Hyacinthe, 

PO. «cles eda ee 19 38 |Commenced April 19, 1934; for increase in wages; 
terminated April 20, 1934; in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, Ktc.— 
Cap factory workers, Tor- 

ene, (nbecrc:4.. Gani 20 60 |Commenced April 27, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 

Miscellaneous— 
Automobile accessory fac- 

tory workers, East Windsor. 

ONG ice tt ee ee See 30(a) 480 |Commenced April 6, 1934; for increase in wages, 
reduced hours, shop committee and recognition of 
union; terminated April 21, 1934; compromise. 

Mattress, etc. legge workers, 

Windsor, Ont.. be . 30 60 |Commenced April 6, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of shop committee; 
terminated April 7, 1934; compromise. 





(a) 70 indirectly affected. 


employees were involved on April 1. It April the new Board met with the Deputy 
was reported that in some camps the strikes Minister of Labour as Chairman, and heard 
were sympathetic, while in other cases the delegations from employers and employees 
employers closed the camps in anticipation of with reference to the establishment of mini- 
a strike. The cause of the dispute was a de- mum wages in the logging and sawmilling in- 
mand for increase in wages and recognition of dustries. The minimum scale for the western 
the Lumber Workers Industrial Union, affili- part of the province announced on April 7, 
ated with the Workers’ Unity League, im- effective from April 26, provided for 40 cents 
provements in camp conditions, etc. Early in per hour in logging work, 373 cents per hour 
the dispute the Deputy Minister of Labour for track and grade men in connection with 
for British Columbia interviewed the represen- logging, $2.75 per day in cooking and bunk- 
tatives of both parties and proposed a scale house work. As these rates were somewhat 
of wages which was accepted by the employers higher than in the scale previously accepted 
but refused by the strikers. As stated in the by the employers but refused by the strikers, 
Lasour Gazette for April, page 307, and else- the representatives of the latter stated that 
where in this issue, page 419, under an amend- they would accept the scale thus modified, the 
ment to the Male Minimum Wage Act of the rate of $3.20 per day for the lowest paid log- 
Province of British Columbia, a Board of In- gers in their original demands being thus sub- 
dustrial Relations was provided to administer stantially granted. They insisted, however, 
this Act as well as the Female Minimum Wage _ on recognition of the union. Between April 9 
Act and the Hours of Work Act. Early in and April 26 work was resumed in a number of 
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the camps, only in some cases where the wages 
prior to the strike were as high as the new 
scale. Camp committees apparently were 
recognized in some instances. 


Coat Mrners, Stevuarton, N.S—During 
April conferences between the representatives 
of the receivers, the employees and the pro- 
vincial government were held with a view to a 
settlement of the dispute, involving approxi- 
mately 1,300 miners on strike from February 
23, against a wage reduction of about twenty 
per cent. At the end of the month it was 
stated that a settlement was likely, the wage 
scale prior to February 28 to be paid but the 
miners to make a rebate of $100,000 to cover 
half the difference in wages in dispute. In 
the meantime the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia reconsidered a decision in March, re- 
fusing authorization for the receivers to close 
down one of the collieries, and authorized the 
abandonment of the lower part, conserving 
the upper part for operations later. Action 
on this, however, was postponed pending the 
completion of negotiations for a settlement of 
the dispute. ' 


Meat Packing EMPLOYEES, WINNIPEG, Man. 
—At the end of April no settlement had been 
reached in the dispute involving 40 out of 100 
employees in one establishment in Winnipeg 
in a cessation of work on March 7, 1934. The 
plant, however, was being operated to some 
extent. In connection with picketing a num- 
ber were arrested on charges of intimidation, 
assault, etc., several being sentenced to im- 
prisonment, The Attorney-General of Mani- 
toba interview the parties to the dispute with 


a view to a settlement but his proposals were’ 


rejected by the strike committee. 


Suor Factory EmMpioyess, Toronto, Ont.— 
Information as to the termination of this dis- 
pute, which commenced March 6, was re- 
ceived too late for the last issue of the 
Lasour GaAzerTTeE. The Shoe and Leather 
Workers’ Industrial Union, affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League, called a strike in this 
establishment, as in others, demanding union 
recognition and increases in wages. A settle- 
ment was reached and work was resumed on 
March 21, an agreement being signed, similar 
to that in other establishments summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette for April, 1934, page 372, 
which provided for a shop committee and the 
employment of union members only. The 
employer reported that the wage scale was not 
an issue as union wages had always been paid. 


SHor Factory Workers, KircHeNrEr, ONT.— 
The strike commencing March 26 was termin- 
ated on April 30, 1934, a five per cent increase 
in wages being given and all former employees 


being reinstated but recognition of the union 
and a shop committee was refused. 


SHoe Facrory Workers, KITCHENER, ONT.— 
A number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on March 30, 1934, demanding a 
closed union shop, but work was carried on by 
those not striking and the others returned on 
April 2. On April 4 some of these again 
ceased work following the dismissal of one who 
became involved in a dispute with those who 
did not strike. These were apparently re- 
placed almost immediately. 


WoMEN’S CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in a number of contracting shops ceased work 
on March 22, 1934, to secure union wages and 
working conditions, At the end of April, al- 
though fifteen were reported to be still on 
strike, it appeared that employment condi- 
tions were no longer affected. The dispute 
has, therefore, been added to the list of such 
disputes in a previous paragraph. 


FURNITURE Factory WorKERS, KITCHENER, 
Ont.—Early in April a settlement was reached 
in this dispute, commencing February 16, 1934, 
and involving two establishments under the 
same management, the strikers alleging that 
the agreement had been violated in one of the 
factories, wages being 13 per cent to 33 per 
cent below the union scale. Increases in wages 
of five per cent were granted, also union recog- 
nition, 

Moutpers, PeTersoroucH, Ont.—This dis- 
pute involving the moulders in one establish- 
ment who had ceased work on February 27, 
alleging that piece rates had been reduced and 
a greater output of work demanded on pain of 
dismissal, was reported to be unterminated at 
the end of April, but the employer reported 
that the strikers had been substantially re- 
placed immediately, so that employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected. The dispute 
has, therefore, been added to the list of such 
disputes in a previous paragraph, 


PiumpeErs, SaAsKAToon, Sask.—As a result of 
conciliation by the western representative of 
the Department of Labour, an agreement was 
signed terminating the dispute commencing on 
March 1, on the expiration of the previous 
agreement, The employers had proposed a 
reduction in the wage rate from $1.05 per hour 
to 75 cents, the union proposing an increase to 
$1.25 and a thirty-hour week instead of forty 
hours, in view of the short time worked, only 
six out of thirty-five being employed. The 
employers then offered a rate of $1 per hour 
which was accepted by the union but a dis- 
agreement over the period for which the 
agreement was to be in effect prevented a 
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settlement for some time. Finally the period 
from April 26, 1934, to March 15, 19385, was 
agreed upon. The agreement is summarized 
elsewhere in this issue. 


AUTOMOBILE WASHERS, Toronto, Ont.—The 
strike in one establishment, commencing 
March 26, was reported unterminated at the 
end of April. About the middle of the month 
a number of strikers were reported to have 
been arrested, apparently in connection with 
picketing. In another establishment the union 
involved reported an agreement had been 
reached without a strike. In a third establish- 
ment a number of employees ceased work 
luring April, but as the majority remained at 
work the strike was not effective. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Toronto, Ont—A 
number of restaurants had become involved 
in disputes with the Food Workers’ Industrial 
Union during March, demanding union recog- 
nition, increased wages and reductions in hours, 
several signing agreements with the union, in 
some cases without stoppage of work, During 
April an additional firm signed an agreement. 
Some of the proprietors secured temporary in- 
junctions in the courts against picketing and 
the display of sandwich boards, pending trial 
of actions for damages and permanent injunc- 
tions. 


Putpwoop Preters, Hearst, Ont—Em- 
ployees of one firm ceased work on April 3, 
1934, to secure an increase in wages, piece 
work, from $1.50 per four foot cord to $2. The 
employer offered to increase the rate to $1.75 
but this was refused and at the end of the 
month no settlement had been reported. 


Putpwoop Curters, KapusKasine, Ont.— 
A strike in the camps of one company was 
declared by the Lumber Workers’ Industrial 
Union on April 5, but was called off on April 
8. The union had demanded increases in 
wages over the winter rates agreed upon fol- 
lowing a strike in November, 1933, also the 
nine hour day, recognition of camp commit- 
tees and certain other concessions. The em- 
ployer stated that although the season was 
nearly over operations would be continued un- 
der the winter conditions if enough men re- 
mained to carry on the work, and 400 out of 
1,400 did so, the others being paid off. It is 
reported that approximately 500 of these re- 
mained in the district until the strike was 
called off. 


Coat Miners, Minto, N.B—A number of 
the employees, from 200 to 250 out of 350 to 
400, in one colliery ceased work on April 8, 
demanding increases in wages for shift miners 
from $3 per day to $450 and helpers from 
$2.25 per day to $4, 33 per cent increases in 
piece rates, also the seven hour day bank to 


bank instead of eight, improvements in work- 
ing conditions and recognition of a union re- 
cently organized, the New Brunswick Miners’ 
Union. The strikers attempted to induce em- 
ployees in other mines to cease work, but were 
not successful until about April 20, when em- 
ployees in another mine ceased work bringing 
the total to about four hundred. On April 
20, the union applied for a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and a conciliation 
officer visited the district. The miners, being 
on strike contrary to the Act, agreed to resume 
work but the operators refused to undertake 
to reinstate them in their former positions 
but offered to take them back as required. On 
April 25 a number of miners on the way to 
work were attacked by strikers and their 
equipment taken from them but none were 
reported to be seriously injured. Seven of 
the pickets were arrested subsequently and re- 
manded for trial. At the end of the month 
the dispute was unterminated, but the strikers 
resumed work on the employers’ terms on 
May 7, applying later for a Board of Concilia- 
tion. 

Baxkrrs (JewisH), Toronto, Ont.—Demand- 
ing an increase in wages and alleging that the 
agreement in effect until April 30, which pro- 
vided for an eight hour day (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1931, page 1035) was being vio- 
lated as employees were working twelve to ~ 
sixteen hours, bakers and labourers, members 
of the Jewish local of the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ International Union, went on strike 
on April 7. As a result of negotiations, work 
was resumed on April 16, an increase of $2 
per week being secured with adherence to the 
eight hour day. The thirty-eight bakers were 
dividing the work with seventeen unemployed 
bakers and it was stated that if a $4 increase 
in wages were given the work could be di- 
vided to give work to still other unemployed 
bakers. In connection with picketing two 
strikers were charged with intimidation and 
committed for trial. 


TANNERY Workers (LEATHER Movutpers), 
St. HyacrintHr, P.Q—One class of employees 
in one establishment ceased work on April 19, 
to secure an adjustment in piece rates on work 
in the production of parts for boots and, this 
being granted, work was resumed on April 20. 


AvutoMosILE Accessory Factory WorkKERrs, 
East Wrinpsor, Ont.—A number of the em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
April 6, demanding increases in wages, with 
a minimum of 40 cents per hour for women 
and 45 cents per hour for men, the eight hour 
day instead of nine, with time and one-half 
rates for overtime, abolition of piece work 
and bonus system, the establishment of shop 
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committees and recognition of the Auto Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union, affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League. The establishment 
was closed down pending a settlement and the 
employer offered increased rates to the em- 
ployees individually, with minimum rates of 
30 cents for women and boys and 40 cents for 
men, most of the increases being about ten 
per cent. Recognition of a shop committee 
was refused. About the middle of the month 
the employees indirectly affected requested 
the Police Commission to provide protection 
from picketers so that they might return to 
work. It was stated that a large number of 
unemployed had joined the strikers in picket- 
ing the establishment. On April 16, the Police 
Commission adopted a resolution to request 
the Minister of Labour to take proceedings 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act to 
bring about a settlement. A conciliation officer 
accordingly interviewed the Police Commis- 
sioner with civic officials and representatives 
of the company, of the employees indirectly 


affected and of the strikers, with the result 
that the wage increases offered by the com- 
pany were accepted, with a proviso that fur- 
ther increases would be made to meet in- 
creases in the cost of living and that any griev- 
ances or disputes would be dealt with by the 
Police Commission and the Department of 
Labour. The demand for recognition of a shop 
committee, previously insisted upon by the 
strikers, a minority of the employees, was 
withdrawn and work was resumed on April 23. 

Marrress, Erc., Factory Workers, WIND- 
sor, Ont.—Employees in one establishment 
manufacturing mattresses, springs, automobile 
cushions, etc., ceased work demanding in- 
creases in wages, with a minimum of 40 cents 
per hour, and the nine-hour day instead of 
twelve hours, and recognition of a shop com- 
mittee. Work was resumed after two days 
when wage increases with a minimum of 35 
cents per hour, a ten-hour day and recognition 
of a shop committee were agreed to as a result 
of negotiations, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazetrTr from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1934, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the government publications of the vari- 
ous countries concerned, while information as 
to particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 45, and 11 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 56 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 15,000 
workers, with a time loss of 106,000 working 
days. 

Of the 45 disputes beginning in March, 6 
were over demands for increases in wages, 4 
over proposed wage reductions, 10 over other 


wage questions, 15 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 8 over other questions as to working ar- 
rangements, and 2 over other questions. Set- 
tlements were reached in 40 disputes, of which 
10 were in favour of workers, 16 in favour of 
employers, 14 ended in compromises, and in 6 
other cases, work was resumed pending nego- 
tiations. 

A strike of 1,800 coal miners near Pontard- 
awe was in effect from March 17 to March 27 
over wage rates payable on certain work, An 
amicable settlement was reached. 


India 


It is reported that 20,000 cotton textile 
workers went on strike April 23, at Bombay, 
against a reduction in wages. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 72, and 58 were still in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 41,747, and the time loss 
1,031,747 working days for the month. 

A strike of bituminous coal miners in Ala- 
bama began April 5, when coal operators at- 
tempted to have the wage scale fixed under 
the N.R.A. code reduced by having the previ- 
ous differential between the scales in the north 
and south restored. By April 18, the number 
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of strikers had reached 21,000. It was reported 
that this strike was terminated after two 
weeks, but details of the settlement have not 
been noted. 

Strikes of workers in the leather industry 1n 
northeastern Massachusetts, involving between 
6,000 and 10,000 workers, were in effect during 
the first week in May and terminated with the 
granting of a substantial wage increase. 

A stoppage of work involving 50,000 work- 
ers in dress manufacturing in New York lasted 
from April 17 to April 21, due to a dispute be- 
tween the contractors and the jobbers im 
which the contractors closed all their shops in 
protest against alleged violations of the 
N.R.A. code by the jobbers. N-.R.A. officials 
succeeded in having work resumed on the 
promise of the appointment of a commission 
to settle difficulties between the groups. 

The strike of taxi drivers in New York City 
which was mentioned in the last issue of the 
Lasour GazeTts, terminated March 31, when 
work was resumed with no discrimination to 
be shown strikers, but without union recogni- 
tion, 


Strikes were in progress during April in the 
automobile manufacturing industry. On April 
13, about 3,000 tool and die makers in job 
plants in Detroit, Michigan, and vicinity, 
went on strike for a 20 per cent wage increase 
and other demands. No report of a settlement 
of this strike has been noted. After a seven 
weeks’ strike of about 4,700 men, work was 
resumed April 18 at automobile manufactur- 
ing plants at Milwaukee and other centres in 
Wisconsin when workers agreed to accept the 
wage increase offered by the company, which 
averaged 10 per cent with a minimum rate of 
50 cents per hour for unskilled labour; union 
recognition was also conceded, At Cleveland, 
Ohio, a strike of 4,500 employees of an auto- 
mobile body plant terminated after one week 
on April 30, pending further negotiations be- 
tween the union and the employing company. 
At St. Louis, Missouri, a strike of 2,200 work- 
ers in the same branch of the industry begin- 
ning at the same time, terminated May 6, with 
a union agreement. 





The Mineral Industries of Canada 


A handbook on the Mineral Industries of 
Canada, designed to present in popular form 
a brief sketch of the more important economic 
minerals so far discovered in Canada and of 
the mining and _ metallurgical industries 
founded thereon, has been published at Ottawa 
by the Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines, The data, both technical and statis- 
tical, have all been compiled from official 
sources, either federal or provmeial; a num- 
ber of the illustrations used were furnished by 
Canadian mining or metallurgical companies. 
An index map showing the principal mining 
localities in Canada is included. 

The handbook notes the development which 
began during the present century with the es- 
tablishment in Canada of plants for the re- 
fining of Canadian metals—a development 
largely due to abundant and widespread 
sources of hydro-electric energy. At one time 
all Canadian metals were shipped abroad for 
the final treatment necessary to fit them for 
the use of the manufacturer, but now Cana- 
dian gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and nickel, 
as well as minor metals, are practically all 
marketed in highly refined form and go forth 
to the metal-consuming countries of the world, 
bearing brands clearly identifying them with 
their place of origin, and thus adding to Can- 
ada’s prestige abroad as a mining country. 


The Mines Branch has issued an important 
series of monographs and other reports dealing 
with individual products. More detailed in= 
formation about any particular mineral, ore, 
product, district, or industry may be obtained 
from the proper official department of the 
various Provincial Governments, or from the 
Dominion Department of Mines at Ottawa. 





Much information useful in shaping future 
policies of the National Recovery Admuinistra- 
tion in the United States with respect to 
employment, trade practices, code authority 
organization, and operation of codes in small 
enterprises was developed at the conference 
of code authorities and code commitees held 
in Washington between March 5 and 8, 1934, 
and at the preliminary conference held a week 
earlier to develop constructive criticism. The 
National Recovery Administrator named 12 
points as in need of immediate attention, in- 
cluding price, cost, employment, and wage 
factors. There was general recognition that 
employment in the durable goods industries 
particularly must be stimulated. Regarding 
labour, the Administration urged a 10 per cent 
decrease in maximum working time and an 
accompanying 10 per cent increase in wages. 





Mr. Joel Horace Pillsbury, C.E., of Prince 
Rupert, has been appointed a member of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia, in place of the late Mr. Hugh B. 
Gilmour. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT 
Text of Act as passed by Legislature of the Province of Quebec 


“THE text of the bill respecting the extension 

of collective labour agreements, in the 
form in which it was introduced in the Quebec 
Legislature on January 30 by the Hon. C. J. 
Arcand, provincial Minister of Labour, was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1934, 
page 235. Important changes were made sub- 
sequently in the bill in both Houses of the 
Legislature, the text of the Act as finally ap- 
proved on April 20 being as follows: 


An Act RESPECTING THE EXTENSION OF COoL- 
LECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


1. This act may be cited as the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
order that a collective labour agreement, made 
between, on the one part, one or more asso- 
ciations of employees and, on the other part, 
employers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, shall also bind all the employees and 
employers in the same trade or industry; pro- 
vided that such employees and employers carry 
on their activities within the territorial juris- 
diction determined in the said agreement. 

Whenever an order is made under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the only provisions of the 
collective labour agreement which thus become 
obligatory, upon the classes of employees and 
employers concerned are those respecting rates 
of wages and hours of labour. 

Such order shall remain in force during the 
same period of time as the collective agree- 
ment. 

3. Any association of employees or employ- 
ers, a party to a collective labour agreement, 
may request the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
ceil to pass an Order in Council under the pre- 
ceding section. 

Such request shall be made by a petition ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Labour. The 
petition must be accompanied by a duly certi- 
fied copy of such agreement. 

4. Upon receipt of a petition, the Minister 
of Labour shall cause notice thereof to be 
given in the Quebec Official Gazette and, dur- 
ing the thirty days from the publishing of 
such notice, he shall receive the objections to 
the request contained in the petition. 

At the expiration of such delay, the Minis- 
ter, if he deems that the provisions of the col- 
lective labour agreement which is the object 
of such petition have acquired a preponderant 
significance and importance for the establish- 
ing of conditions of labour in a trade or in- 
dustry in the region for which the agreement 
was entered into, may recommend the approval 
of the petition to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

The Order in Council establishing such ap- 
proval shall come into force from and after 
its publication in the Quebec Official Gazette. 

5. Subject to the formalities, delays and 
rules mentioned in section 4 of this act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, at the 
request of the parties tto the collective agree- 
ment, repeal or amend the order in council 
passed under section 2. 


Such repeal or amendment shall come into 


force from and after its publication in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. 
6. The provisions of a collective labour 


agreement made obligatory under this act shall, 
in the region fixed, govern all the individual 
labour contracts in connection with the trade 
or industry contemplated by the agreement. 

However, when they are to the advantage of 
the employed, the provisions of an individual 
labour contract shall have effect unless they 
be expressly prohibited by those of a collective 
labour agreement which has been the object of 
an Order in Council under section 2. 


7. 1. The parties to a collective labour agree- 
ment made obligatory under this act must 
form a joint-committee charged with supervis- 
ing and assuring the carrying out of such 
agreement. The Minister of Labour may add 
to such commi'ttee such delegates, not more than 
two in number, as shall be designated to him by 
the employers or employees who are not par- 
ties to the agreement. 

Such joint-committee shall, through its dele- 
gate or delegates, be entitled: (a) to verify 
the rates of wages and hours of labour among 
the employers contemplated by the collective 
agreement made obligatory; (b) to exercise, 
for the benefit of each of the employees, all 
rights of action arising in their favour, from 
a collective agreement made obligatory, with- 
out having to prove an assignment of claim 
from the person concerned. 

2. The joint-committee contemplated by the 
preceding subsection 1 may create a board of 
examiners charged with determining the quali- 
fications of workmen and apprentices who bene- 
fit from the collective labour agreement made 
obligatory. 

3. Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the joint-committee and 
the board of examiners may adopt by-laws for 
their internal government, for the administra- 
tion of the funds and for exercising the powers 
conferred upon them by this section. 

8. If such board of examiners be established 
in accordance with subsection 2 of section 7, 
only the workmen and apprentices to whom 
such board of examiners shall have awarded 
a certificate of competency shall be entitled 
to exercise the civil claims which may apper- 
tain to them umder a collective labour agree- 
ment made obligatory under this act, but they 
shall be allowed any other recourse. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to day labourers nor to workmen who do not 
specialize, and no certificate of competency shall 
be required in their case. 

9. The board of examiners provided for by 
subsection 2 of section 7 shall be entitled to 
charge, as a fee, not more than five dollars for 
the examination of a workman nor more 
than one dollar for that of an apprentice. 

The fees so collected shall be employed in 
defraying the expenses of the said board. 

10. The members of an association of em- 
ployees and the day labourers or the workmen 
who do not specialize shall be exempted from 
the examination contemplated by subsection 2 
of section 7 and shall benefit from the provisions 
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of section 8, if such association has its mem- 
bers undergo such an examination. 

In the event of a dispute between an em- 
ployer and an employee respecting such an 
examination, the board of examiners, contem- 
plated in subsection 2 of section 7, shall settle 
the dispute, without appeal. 

11. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
refuse to apply the provisions of this act to 
any industry liable, in his opinion, to suffer, 
through their enforcement, serious injury from 
the competition of foreign countries or of other 
provinces. 


12. Every collective agreement, liable to be 
made obligatory, must take into account the 
economic zones of the Province in establishing 
labour conditions. 

13. Nothing in this act shall be deemed as 
compelling an employer or an employee to be- 
come or not to become a member of an asso- 
ciation of his industry or trade. 

14, This act shall not apply to railway com- 
panies which are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada. 

15. This act shall come into force om the day 
of its sanction. 


NEW BRUNSWICK FOREST OPERATIONS COMMISSION ACT 


Minimum Wages for Workers in Pulpwood Operations 


MONG the legislation enacted by the New 

Brunswick Legislature at its recent session 
was the New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act, providing for the establish- 
ment of a commission, to consist of three mem- 
bers, with power “to establish a minimum 
wage scale or scales, which shall be fair and 
equitable as between employers and employees 
in the lumbering industry, and which shall 
apply, when established, to all operations to be 
thereafter carried on in the lumbering indus- 
try; such minimum wage scale or scales shall 
be established by the Commission not later 
than the fifteenth day of July in any year, 
and when established shall be effective and 
binding upon employers and employees for 
one year from the date on which they are so 
established.” 

The Commission has full powers under the 
Inquiries Act, with authority to summon any 
employer to give information or assist the com- 
mission. When the Commission sits for the 
purpose of hearing applications referred to it 
as a result of industrial disputes, the parties 
must be notified by the chairman as to the 
time and place of meeting. The proceedings 
of the Commission are to be heard in public. 
Procedure is laid down for the reference of dis- 
putes to the Commission whether by the em- 
ployer or by workers. The disputes which 
may be so referred are those relating to (a) 
the wage paid by an employer to his employee 
or employees being less than the minimum 
wage established by the Commission; (b) 
board, store charges, and proper living condi- 
tions in the lumbering camps of any employer. 

The Commission may make all such sug- 
gestions and do all such things as it deems 
right and proper for inducing the parties to 
come to a fair and amicable settlement of the 
dispute, and may adjourn the proceedings for 
any period the Commission thinks reasonable. 

“Upon receipt of the Commission’s final re- 
port and recommendation, the Minister shall 
forthwith cause the report and recommenda- 


tions to be filed in the office of the Registrar, 
who shall forward a copy of the report and 
recommendations to each of the parties to the 
dispute, and if, after such recommendations 
on any part thereof are approved by the Min- 
ister and notice of such approval is given to the 
parties, either party is required to do any- 
thing as a result of recommendations made by 
the Commission, such party shall forward to 
the Minister a full report as to how the things 
that such party is required to do have been 
done. Any failure of either party to the dis- 
pute to carry out the recommendations made 
in the report of the Commission, in so far as 
they are approved by the Minister, shall con- 
stitute an offence under this Act.” 

The Act provides further that “if the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission, after 
such recommendations or any part thereof 
are approved by the Minister, are not carried 
out by the parties to a dispute within such 
length of time after a copy of the report and 
recommendations is forwarded by the Registrar 
as is considered reasonable by the Minister, 
then, upon the chairman of the Commission 
giving notice, by registered letter, to the party 
who has not carried out the recommendations 
so approved, that he requires such recommen- 
dations to be forthwith carried out, the party 
receiving such notice, if he does not comply 
with the terms thereof within twenty days 
after the mailing of such notice, shall be liable, 
on summary conviction, to a penalty of not less 
than fifty dollars per day or more than two 
hundred dollars per day for each day there- 
after that he is in default in carrying out such 
recommendations.” 

By an Order in Council dated April 3, 1934, 
the Commissioners were appointed as follows: 
—Mr. Justice W. C. H. Grimmer, chairman; 
W. Scott Richards, Campbellton; John H. 
Wallace, Reynolds, Northumberland County; 
H. Lester Smith, Fredericton, secretary. 
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Wage Scale for Pulpwood Workers 


The following order of the Forest Operations 
Commission, dated April 17, 1934, was gazetted 
on April 25. 


The following minimum wage scale for 
workers in pulpwood operations has been fixed 
by the Forest Operations Commission under 
authority of Chapter 15 of the Acts of 1934 and 
Order in Council of April 3, 1934:— 

$1 per day net, with board over and above 
all charges (including filing) when employed 
by the day. 

Or when employed by the cord: 

$2 per cord of 138 cubic feet, cut, peeled, 
sawn and piled. 


$1.50 per cord of 144 cubic feet, cut, sawn 
and piled, over and above all charges (includ- 
ing filing) except a deduction for board not 
to exceed fifty cents per day. 


W. C. H. GRIMMER, 
Chairman, Forest 
Operations Commission. 
JOHN H. WALLACE, 
Commissioner. 
WILLIAM §. RICHARDS, 
Commissioner. 
H. Lester SMITH, 
Secretary. 
G. H. Prince, Registrar 
Forest Operations Commission, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
April 17, 1934. 





MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Orders issued by Board of Industrial Relations governing Logging 
and Sawmills 


abet following orders of the Board of 

Industrial Relations of British Columbia 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, of 
British Columbia have been gazetted. 

The Board of Industrial Relations which 
administers the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
the Female Minimum Wage Act, and the 
Hours of Work Act of British Columbia, 
consists of the following members: Mr. Adam 
Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour (chairman) ; 
Professor W. A. Carrothers (chairman of the 
Economic Council); Mrs. Helen Gregory 
MacGill, former judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Vancouver; Mr. James Thomson, past 
president of the Vancouver and District 
Trades and Labour Council; and Mr. C. J. 
McDowell, of McDowell and Mann, engineers, 
of Victoria. 


Order establishing a Minimum Wage in the 
Logging Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being an Act of the 1934 
session of the British Columbia Legislature, 
the Board of Industrial Relations, having held 
such inquiry as the Board considers adequate, 
hereby orders:— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “logging industry” includes all op- 
~ erations in or incidental to the carrying-on of 
logging; pole, tie, shingle-bolt, mining-prop, 
and pile cutting, and all operations in or in- 
cidental to driving, rafting, and booming of 
logs, poles ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props 
and piles. 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act and to the provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 
of this Order, the minimum wage for all em- 
ployees in the logging industry shall be the 
sum of forty cents (40c.) per hour. 

3. The minimum wage for all employees en- 
gaged in grade and track: occupations within 
the logging industry shall be the sum of thirty- 
seven and one-half cents (374c.) per hour. 

4. The minimum wage for all employees en- 
gaged in cook and bunk-house occupations 


within the logging industry shall be the sum 
of two dollars and seventy-five cents ($2.75) 
per day. 

5. This Order shall not apply in respect of 
the logging industry carried on east of the 
Cascade Mountains. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 7th day of 
April, 1934. 


Order establishing a Minimum Wage in the 
Sawmill Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being an Act of the 
1934 session of the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture the Board of Industrial Relations, having 
held such inquiry as the Board considers 
adequate, hereby orders:— 


1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “sawmill industry” includes all op- 
erations in or incidental to the carrying-on of 
sawmills and planing-mills. 


2. The minimum wage for all employees in 
the sawmill industry shall be the sum of 
thirty-five cents (35c.) per hour, with the ex- 
ceptions provided by paragraph 3 hereof. 

3. Until further ordered, it shall be per- 
missible for an employer to employ a_per- 
centage of employees in his plant at a rate 
less than that fixed in paragraph 2 of this 
Order, but in no case shall the rate so paid be 
less than twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour, 
nor shall the percentage of employees paid at 
such rate (inclusive of employees in _ respect 
of whom a permit has been obtained under 
section 6 of the Act) be in excess of twenty- 
five per centum of the total number of em- 
ployees in the plant. 

4. Pursuant to the provisions of the said 
Act, every employer in the sawmill industry 
shall furnish -the Board, not later than the 
fifteenth day of each month, with a complete 
and certified statement of the names, ages, 
nationalities of, and wages paid per hour to 
every male person in his employ during the 
last preceding month. 

5. This Order shall not apply in respect of 
the sawmill industry carried on east of the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 7th day of 
April, 1934. . 
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Order No. 2A respecting a Minimum Wage 
in Tie-cutting Operations 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 11 of 
the “ Male Minimum Wage Act,” being an Act 
of the 1934 session of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of British Columbia, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

That with respect to the Order of the Board 
of Industrial Relations establishing a minimum 
wage in the logging industry and published 
in The British Columbia Gazette on April 12, 


1934; and with respect to the Order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations establishing a 
minimum wage in the saw-mill industry, and 
published in the British Columbia Gazette on 
April 12, 1934, all tie-cutting operations shall 
be exempt from the said Orders from the time 
of the taking effect of this Order until mid- 
night on the 30th day of September, 1934; and 
the said Orders are respectively varied accord- 
ingly. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 2nd 
May, 1934. 


day of 


FEMALE MINIMUM WAGES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Order of the Board of Industrial Relations relating to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry 


sd bags following order of the Board of Indus- 

trial Relations of British Columbia under 
the Female Minimum Wage Act, was pub- 
lished in the British Columbia Gazette, May 
3, 1984. 


Order No. 3—Relating to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Female 
Minimum Wage Act,” being an Act of the 1934 
session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of British Columbia, the Board of 
Industrial Relations, having held such inquiry 
— the Board considers adequate, hereby 
orders:— 


1. That where used in this Order the fol- 
lowing expressions shall have the following 
meanings respectively :— 

(a) “Fruit and vegetable industry” in- 
cludes the work of females engaged in 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, 
or otherwise adapting for sale or use 
any kind of fruit or vegetable; 

(b) “ Experienced female employee ” 
means a female employee who has 
worked in the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry for a period of two months. 

(c) “Inexperienced female employee ” 
means a female employee who has 
worked in the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry for a period of less than two 
months. 


2. That subject to the other provisions of 
this Order the minimum wage for every ex- 
perienced female employee in the fruit and 
vegetable industry (except women to whom 
special licences are issued under sections 5 and 
6 of the said Act) shall be:— 

(a) The sum of twenty-seven (27c.) per 
hour for every hour up to eight (8) 
hours in any one day; 

(b) The sum of forty cents (40c.) per 
hour for every hour in excess of eight 
(8) hours and up to twelve (12) 
hours in any one day; 

(c) The sum of fifty-four cents (54c.) per 
hour for every hour in excess. of 
twelve (12) hours in any one day. 


3. That subject to the other provisions of 
this Order the minimum wage for every in- 


experienced female employee in the fruit and 
vegetable industry (except women to whom 
special licences are issued under sections 5 and 
6 of the said Act) shall be:— 

(a) The sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) 
per hour for every hour up to eight 
(8) hours in any one day; 

(6) The sum of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (374c.) per hour for every hour 
in excess of eight (8) hours and up 
to twelve (12) hours in any one day; 

(c) The sum of fifty cents (50c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve 
(12) hours in any one day. 

4. This Order shall become effective at the 
expiration of fourteen days after its publica- 
tion in the British Columbia Gazette of May 
3, 1934, and upon the taking effect of this 
Order, the Order of the Minimum Wage Board 
made under the “Minimum Wage Act,” being 
chapter 173 of the “Revised Statutes of 
British Columbia, 1924,” governing the fruit 
and vegetable industry, which was published 
in the British Columbia Gazette of September 
16, 1926, shall be rescinded. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 2nd day of May, 
1934. 





The following suggestions were made by the 
Select Standing Committee of the British Co- 
lumbia legislature on mining in a report pre- 
sented on March 27: (1) That some measure 
of compensation-protection be extended to 
bona fide prospectors injured in the course of 
their labour as such; (2) That citizens in re- 
ceipt of relief allowances who, having no pros- 
pect of other employment, wish to engage in 
prospecting should not be denied their relief 
allowances while so engaged; (3) That rock- 
dust and silicosis be considered as occupational 
diseases within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; (4) That the Department 
of Mines take steps to utilize in some measure 
the available relief labour for the advance- 
ment of mining activities along the lines 
recommended by various Boards of Trade and 
other bodies, 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Continuance of Reductions in established Minimum Rates 


HE Saskatchewan Gazette, April 16, 1934, 
contains a new Order No. 6 of the Mini- 

mum Wage Board of Saskatchewan, continuing 
until June 30, 1934, the reductions in the rates 
fixed for various classes of female employees 
by Orders No. 1 to 5 (Lasour Gazerrs, Octo- 
ber, 1933, page 996). The reduction now con- 
tinued for a further period was ordered last 
year, to be in force until March 31, 1934 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1933, page 999). 
The text of the new Order is as follows:— 


OrverR No. 6. 


1. The minimum rates of wages fixed by the 
Board for workers in Shops and Stores, Laun- 
dries and Factories, Mail Order Houses, 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms, 
Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops, are hereby 
reduced by ten per cent where the rate so 
fixed is less than thirteen dollars ($13) per 
week and by fifteen per cent where the rate 
so fixed is thirteen dollars ($13) per week 
or over: 


- Provided that, where an employee is em- 
ployed for twenty-four (24) hours or more in 
any week, but for less than full time, the re- 
duction shall not be greater than ten per 
cent, and provided further that there shall 
be no reduction in the case of an employee 
who is employed for less than twenty-four 
(24) hours in any week. 

2. The rate of reductions provided for in 
this Order shall be determined by the gross 
wages, inclusive of cash and board and lodging, 
but shall be computed upon and deducted 
from cash wages only of an employee after 
deductions have been made for board and 
lodging where supplied by her employer. 

3. This Order shall continue in force until 
the thirtieth day of June, 1934. 


By order, 


The Minimum Wage Board, 
A. J. Wickens, Chairman. 


Tuos. M. Mottoy, 
Secretary. 





WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1933 


4h HE third annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Nova Scotia deals with 
the administration of the Act during the year 
ended September 30, 1933. In all the indus- 
tries covered by the Act—laundries, confec- 
tionery and baking, hotels and restaurants, 
textiles, needle trades, and leather trades, 
telephone operators, small factories and paper 
trades and printing—the outstanding feature 
of the past three years is the fact that the 
number of employees has only been reduced 
by a little over one hundred. The report 
also points out that of the total number of 
employees under the Act—2,221—ninety per 
cent are experienced workers, thus indicating 
a tendency to keep the higher paid employees. 

The Board did not issue any further orders 
during the year, considering this would be 
unwise until business conditions improved. 
However wage sheets were collected from 
stores and any complaints against employers 
were investigated and adjusted satisfactorily. 

Dealing with its relationship with employers 
the Board states that “it will take time for 
some employers to realize that they cannot 
exploit the labour of women employees, that 
they must treat them as human beings, and 
be willing to pay them a living wage, or else 
make way for someone else who will. With 
the spirit of co-operation between employers 


and employees, each giving of his or her best 
and following out the standard as laid down 
by the Act, there is no doubt that employment 
will be better for both, and the beneficial re- 
sults will redound to employers and employees 
alike. 

“ There are still some employers who utterly 
fail to recognize the progress and changes 
going on in the world, and still take the atti- 
tude that they are supreme in their own par- 
ticular employment. Those employers should 
be made to feel the full force of the punish- 
ment provided by the Act, but to try and 


-do this before we have at least a goodly part 


of the employers solidly behind the Act, would, 
we feel, be a mistake, but when the better 
class of employers realize the benefits of the 
Act, then it will be considered a disgrace to 
oppose it and enforcement will be made 
easier.” Ait the same time the Board thanked 
those employers who did co-operate, and 
urges more support to the act in order “to 
make it a 100 per cent enforcement.” 
During the year the Board held twenty- 
three full meetings, five inspections through- 
out the City and Province, ten conferences 
with employers and employees, and two 
hundred and seventy-four interviews with 
employees, persons on behalf of employees, or 
employers were held by the Secretary at the 
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office. The amount recovered on behalf of 
the employees was $348.48. 

In the following table is presented a sum- 
mary of all occupations under the Act, a 
comparison being made with 1932. 








—— 1933 1932 

Number of firms reported.......... 152 152 
Total number of employees........ 27221 25381 
Total number of experienced work- 

OLS Ae cesceh eine eae Cet eee iene 2,039 2,220 
Total number of inexperienced 

WOLKGDS Ste seh d hoetan's sate dertetentes ve Se 
Total weekly wages paid........... 19,585 24) 21,445 95 
Total weekly wages paid experi- 

CNCO ooh kE Res eae ere 18,154 02} 20,190 38 
Total weekly wages paid inex- 

DENI ON COM stash om pyatensec re aio anioie a e he etna hel eee 116 36 
Total weekly wages paid girls under 

ISivearstOewn . iS... MIRE. Le 189 07 829 74 
Average weekly wage............5. 8 82 9 20 
Average weekly wage over 18 years. 8 85 9 26 
Average weekly wage under 18 year. 6 09 6 85 
Percentage of girls under 18 years... 1-3 2-2 
Percentage of adults over 18 years... 98-7 97-8 





The chief information with respect to each 
industry under the Act is given in the follow- 
ing statistical paragraphs: 


Laundries, Dye Works and Dry Cleaning — 
Number of firms, 19; number of women 
workers, 188 (experienced, 168; inexperienced, 
20); time workers, 161; part time workers, 
27; girls under eigtheen, 10; total weekly 
wages, $1,759.21; average weekly wages, $9.35 
(over 18 years, $9.46; under 18 years, $7.47) ; 
percentage of young girls under 18 years, 18-8; 
average weekly hours, 41°96. In 1932 the 
average weekly wage was $9.90 and the hours 
per week averaged 46:2-3. 


Confectioners, Bakers, and Allied Food 
Trades—Number of firms, 11; number of 
women workers, 367 (experienced, 363; in- 
experienced, 4); time workers, 171; piece 
workers, 196; girls under eighteen, 3; total 
weekly wages $3,040.06; average weekly wage, 
$8.28 (over 18 years, $8.30; under 18 years, 
$6.45); percentage of young girls under 18 
years, 1-1; average weekly hours, 42-5. In 
1932 the average weekly wage was $6.71 and 
the hours per week averaged 30:2. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Tea Rooms.—Num- 
ber of firms, 91; number of women workers, 
599 (experienced, 527; inexperienced, 72); time 
workers, 595; part time workers, 4; girls 
under eigtheen, 10; total weekly wages, 
$4,380.59; average weekly wages, $7.36 (over 
18 years, $7.36; under 18 years, $4.03); per- 
centage of young girls under 18 years, 5:9; 
average weekly hours, 53. In 1932 the average 
weekly wage was $8.13 and the hours per week 
averaged 50. 


Textiles, Needle Trades and Leather Trades. 
—Number of firms, 11; number of women 
workers, 524 (experienced, 455; inexperienced, 
69); time workers, 118; piece workers, 403; 
part time workers, 3; girls under eighteen, 8; 
total weekly wages, $4,450.01; average weekly 
wages, $9.14 (over 18 years, $9.17; under 18 
years $6.82); percentage of young girls under 
18 years, 4-1; average weekly hours, 53. In 
1932 the average weekly wage was $8.85, and 
the hours averaged 47 per week. 


Telephone Operators—Number of firms, Li 
number of employees, 428 (experienced, 427; 
inexperienced, 1); time workers, 428; total 
weekly wages, $4,595.66; average weekly wage 
$10.73 (over 18 years, $10.73). Percentage 
under 18 years—none; average weekly hours, 
48. In 1932 the average weekly wage was 
$12.47 and the hours averaged 48 per week. 

Small Factories, Paper Trades and Printing. 
—Number of firms, 19; number of women 
workers, 115 (experienced, 99; inexperienced, 
16); time workers, 81; part time workers, 8; 
piece workers, 26; girls under eighteen—none ; 
total weekly wages, $1,359.71; average weekly 
wage $11.82; average weekly hours, rb eam a: 
1932, the average weekly wage was $11.63 anc 
hours per week averaged 47. 





The Department of Defence of the Union of 
South Africa organized last year a special ser- 
vice battalion in which unemployed youths 
between the ages of 17 and 22 might enlist. 
The objects of this battalion are as follows: 
(a) to provide a means of temporary employ- 
ment for the better educated young men of 
the country, who otherwise would be rendered 
idle and disconsolate through lack of suitable 
means of employment (b) to sustain the 
morale of the younger generation and by 
means of military discipline create a more 
self-reliant citizen; (c) ultimately to find suit- 
able and more permanent means of employ- 
ment after a period of military training. The 
plan provides for the training of 1,990 youths. 
They receive military and physical training, a 
limited number also undergo vocational 
training, and it is hoped that it will be found 
possible to place these young men in perman- 
ent employment after a period of training of 
from nine to twelve months. The battalion 
will form a pool from which the defence, po- 
lice, prisons and other Government depart- 
ments will draw suitable recruits, according to 
their requirements. The battalion is a unit of 
the Permanent Force, and in addition to be- 
ing clothed, housed and fed, members receive 
a minimum daily rate of one shilling. 
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INVESTIGATION OF BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
IN ONTARIO 


T the recent session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature a sub-committee of the Standing 
Committee on Labour was appointed “to 
make a thorough study and investigation into 
all conditions pertaining to the building trade 
and construction industry, including unem- 
ployment and every phase of the said industry 
during the recess and report back to the house 
at the next session.” This action was taken 
on a report presented by the Commititee on 
a resolution which had been moved in the 
House by Mr. Russell Nesbitt, proposing that 
“the government should give early and serious 
consideration to an amendment to the law 
governing the submission of tenders and the 
awarding of contracts for the construction of 
buildings, highways and other works for the 
purpose of improving the standards and con- 
ditions of building and construction work gen- 
erally, to provide that general contractors 
when submitting tenders shall submit a list of 
their sub-contractors and the amount of each 
sub-tender, and providing that the successful 
tenderer shall award the sub-contracts accord- 
ing to the list so submitted.” 

In considering this proposed resolution the 
Committee heard representatives of general 
contractors and of the international and am- 
algamated trades organizations. It was the 
unanimous opinion of all that the Building 
Trade was in a very chaotic state and that 
some compulsory legislation should be devised 
and passed licensing not only the contractors 
and sub-contractors but every one engaged in 
the building trade. The facts presented showed 
conclusively that the losses sustained were 
borne in the final analysis by the working 
man. The different representatives were given 
latitude to discuss the various matters per- 
taining to labour conditions generally. The 
matter of minimum wage, fair wage, hours of 
labour, inclusion of wage schedules in large 
contracts and duplicate contracts were dis- 
cussed. 

The committee’s recommendations were as 
as follows:— 

(1) That the Government make a study of 
the N.R.A. Code, the licensing system in Cali- 
fornia and the South African Code, and devise 
a licensing system applicable and appropriate 
to conditions which apply to the building in- 
dustry throughout the length and breadth of 
Ontario. 

(2) That the general contractor, at the time 
of tendering, must produce the names of the 
sub-contractor whose figures have been used in 
making up his tender. At the time of award- 
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ing the tender, the general contractor shall 
produce the sub-contractor’s prices on which 
his general contract was based and the sub- 
contracts shall be let to the sub-contractors on 
the figures produced. 

(3) At the time of submitting tenders for 
all public buildings and all public works the 
prevailing union rate of wages shall be set 
forth in order that all contractors shall be 
placed on the same basis of equality in sub- 
mitting their tenders. 

The committee “regrets to say that the 
statements made before the committee would 
indicate that there is an increasing number of 
contractors who operate only in the capacity 
of brokers and perform no work and derive 
their profits before even any of the material 
is on the job. Ninety per cent of those who 
appeared before the committee were opposed 
to the Ontario Mechanics Lien law and recom- 
mended that the Mechanic Lien law should 
apply to labour only. In their opinion supply 
houses were taking advantage of this law to 
extend credit to unreliable and irresponsible 
contractors to the detriment of legitimate con- 
tractors and trade in general. The reason ad- 
vanced by the witnesses for the exclusion of all 
except the working man was that the supply 
house might have a prior lien without the 
knowledge of the working man, who in turn, 
by making use of the material in the building 
really created the only value on which a lien 
could be registered. Your committee further 
recommends that a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed to make a thorough study and in- 
vestigation into all conditions pertaining in 
the trade and construction industry, including 
unemployment and every phase of the said 
industry during the recess, and report back 
to the House at the next session of the Legis- 
lature, the said sub-committee to consist of 
Messrs. Morrison, Nesbitt, Murphy (Beaches), 
Hutchinson and Robertson. The said sub- 
committee to act without payment of fees.” 





The Industrial Relations Section of the De- 
partment of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, has published a biblio- 
graphy entitled “The Office Library of an 
Industrial Relations Executive.” It is intended 
as a guide to persons interested in the forma- 
tion of a small working library on the subject 
of industrial relations. The list includes a few 
outstanding books on trade unions and labour 
legislation. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1933 


Fourteenth Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


‘TE fourteenth annual report of the Onta- 
rio Department of Labour reviews the 
administration of the various Acts under the 
jurisdiction of the department during the year 
ended October 31, 1933. The following enaci- 
ments are administered by the Department: 
The Factory Shop and Office Building Act; 
the Sanitary and Hoisting Engineers Act; The 
Employment Agencies Act; The Steam Boiler 
Act; and The Apprenticeship Act. 


In prefacing the report the Deputy Minister 
reviews conditions in the province. He notes 
that the downward trend in employment which 
had prevailed since 1929 was checked in April, 
1933. From that month on to November 1, 
the advances in the index number of employ- 
ment represented an addition of 49,700 work- 
ers to the payrolls of firms making reports in 
Ontario. Logging and mining recorded the 
greatest activity with a resultant pick-up in 
_certain manufacturing groups. While the gen- 
eral outlook is more encouraging than a year 
ago yet “the situation insofar as the unem- 
ployed individuals and their dependents are 
concerned grows steadily worse. Those on re- 
lief are provided with all the necessities of life 
and some employment, but the many who 
have lost their regular employment and who 


are valiantly striving to remain self-supporting - 


are finding the struggle increasingly difficult. 
Financial reserves are depleted, credit is ex- 
hausted, and the cumulative effect of the pro- 
longed period of idleness and dependence on 
the state is breaking down the morale and 
health of many of those people to such an 
extent that they are rapidly becoming un- 
employable. It is evident that many formerly 
competent workers, particularly those who 
have pased middle age, will never regain the 
spirit of independence or the skill and speed 
which will enable them to regain their former 
positions in industrial life. Many others, who 
have spent years acquiring knowledge and skill 
in certain occupations, have lost hope of be- 
coming re-established in their former posi- 
tions and have taken up new occupations which 
have removed them from the available sup- 
ply of skilled workers.” 

Due to this situation the Deputy Minister 
predicts a shortage of skilled workers in the 
building trades when activities are resumed, 
the efforts made under the Apprenticeship Act 
to maintain a regulated supply of skilled work- 
ers being largely nullified by extended period 
of unemployment. While this shortage of 
skilled workers would occur in certain indus- 
tries, it was also apparent that “many semi- 


skilled and specialized workers have been per- 
manently replaced in other industries which 
are becoming highly mechanized and in which 
amalgamation and mass production are re- 
placing small plants.” 

Touching on the unemployment problem and 
possible factors in its alleviation in the future, 
the deputy Minister observes: “It is the con- 
viction that unemployment has become a per- 
manent rather than a temporary problem 
which lies at the root of the agitation for 
unemployment insurance, shorter working 
hours, and increased government control of 
industry. Those who advocate these measures, 
however, are apt to overlook the fact that 
the difficulties of organizing and administer- 
ing such measures are greatly increased at a 
time when the need for them is most apparent. 
Unemployment insurance is not a cure for un- 
employment nor can it be used as a relief 
measure for those who are out of work when 
the scheme is adopted. It is at best a safe- 
guard against the harmful effects of future 
predictable unemployment and must be sup- 
plemented by other measures designed to de- 
crease unemployment and to provide relief 
for those unemployed persons who exhaust 
their benefits under the insurance scheme. 


“Unless the volume of business can be 
greatly increased over that of the pre-depres- 
sion period and new industries developed to 
absorb the workers replaced by technological 
developments and scientific management, it is 
apparent that the working hours in industry 
must be decreased in order to spread employ- 
ment.” 

In dealing with the problem of unemployed 
youth, forming “habits of living which will 
have a lasting effect upon character and greatly 
depreciate their future usefulness,” an appeal 
is made to support “any measure which will 
provide increased training and educational 
facilities for these young people.” Employers 
are urged to absorb their share of them into 
industry as soon as possible. 

Referring to the employment of women the 
deputy minister’s opinion is that “there ap- 
pears to be no immediate hope of relieving 
the unemployment situation for men by bar- 
ring women from certain occupations or by 
developing new fields of employment for 
female workers. It rather appears that, for the 
time being at least, efforts should be directed 
towards bringing about a recognition of the 
principle of fair return for services rendered 
regardless of sex so that employed women may 
receive full. value for their services.” 
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The Deputy Minister outlines the purpose 
of Minimum Wage legislation and proceeds: 
“The need for such protective legislation is 
revealed by the fact that during the past year 
there has been an evidence of a tendency to 
replace girls and women by boys and men in 
certain industries which are subject to cut- 
throat competition and which are finding it 
difficult to maintain the established minimum 
wages for female employees. Such a tendency 
must be checked at the outset if the standard 
of living for industrial workers is to be main- 
tained on a self-supporting basis. This prac- 
tice leads inevitably to the subsidizing of such 
industries through supplementing the wages by 
direct relief. 

“The extent to which wages have been de- 
creased during the past three years is in- 
dicated by the fact that, for the first time in 
the history of the department, representatives 
of both employers and certain groups of em- 
ployees in several industries have recently re- 
quested that action be taken to regulate the 
wages of male employees. Heretofore all 
branches of organized labour have been de- 
cidedly opposed to minimum wage regulations 
for men, fearing that the minimum rates 
would become the established rates and that 
the unions would be unable to secure higher 
wages through agreements and negotiations. 
It was also feared that if the Government 
undertook to regulate wages and hours, the 
prestige and usefulness of unions as represent- 
atives of the workers would be adversely 
affected.” 

“Perhaps the most significant development 
during the past year,” the report states, “has 
been the change in attitude on the part of 
industrial workers. Persons in close touch 
with the situation during the past few years 
have been impressed by the patience and for- 
titude of the unemployed workers and their 
families, but recently there have been signs 
that the strain is becoming too great and that 
many are losing faith in the established order. 
The past few months have witnessed a de- 
cided increase in industrial disputes, strikes and 
protests of various kinds from both the un- 
employed and those whose wages and salaries 
have been reduced to the point where a decent 
standard of living cannot be maintained. The 
prestige of established labour organizations is 
endangered and the leaders are hard pressed to 
justify a continuance of the policy of co-opera- 
tion and conciliation. Agitators and organ- 
izers of revolutionary bodies are finding a 
fruitful field for their endeavours and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
peaceful relations and to secure settlements 
when strikes occur. 
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“Many employers become aware of the 
situation only when they suddenly discover 
that their workers have been organized and 
an ultimatum is presented which results in a 
strike if not met immediately. In some cases, 
these employers have been struggling valiantly 
to maintain their organizations and have been 
making heroic sacrifices in an effort to keep 
things going at a time when no profits are 
being made and it is extremely difficult to 
secure business at any price. They cannot 
understand why the employees suddenly or- 
ganize and make what appear to be unreason- 
able demands.” 

Employment Service Statistics of the Onta- 
rio Government Employment Offices indi- 
cated that during the year 141,896 vacancies 
were reported to offices in 27 centres through- 
out the province. This is 46,300 less than in 
the year previous and “is due more to the 
general reduction in the amount of unemploy- 
ment relief work rather than to a decrease in 
employment opportunities in industry. Appli- 
cations numbered 295,471 and placements (reg- 
ular and casual) totalled 134,735, being 47,000 
less than the previous year. This was due 
largely to the change in policy from unem- 
ployment relief work to direct relief. How- 
ever there was an increase of 7,000 placements 
in regular employment as compared with 1932. 

One phase of the work of the Employment 
Offices is that of assisting handicapped ex- 
service men. During the year there were 
2,090 placements made and 5,218 applications 
recelved. 

The superintendent remarks in his report 
on “the tendency shown by some firms to 
discharge their better paid employees and to 
replace them by younger men willing to work 
at lower salaries.” He also comments on “the 
tendency on the part of American firms with 
branch factories in Canada, to replace Cana- 
dians with men from the parent plants. The 
Employment Service has checked this practice 
wherever possible, but it must be admitted 
that the spirit of The Immigration Act has 
been evaded in many instances, where the 
actual letter of the law may perhaps have 
been observed.” 

The superintendent also comments on 
another unsavoury feature of the employment 
market. This was the “discovery of innumer- 
able schemes ostensibly for the purpose of 
providing employment but actually having as 
their purpose the provision of revenue for the 
promoters by the exploitation of unemployed 
men and women. Anyone reading the classi- 
fied advertisements in the daily papers might 
gather the impression that work is available 
for any young men of good personality, ini- 
tiative and sales experience. Many of these 
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schemes have been investigated. Almost in- 
variably they have been a great disappoint- 
ment to the men who answered the advertise- 
ments and “who spent time and energy in 
various types of sales campaign. Legal, it is 
true, but bordering closely on illegality.” 


Private Employment Agencies—The volume 
of business transacted by private employment 
agencies “dwindled to almost imperceptible 
proportions” during the year. There was also 
a substantial reduction in the number of 
licensed agencies, due in part to a ruling of 
the Attorney General’s Department which ex- 
cluded nurses registries and others dealing ex- 
clusively with placements in professional and 
busines capacities from the scope of the Em- 
ployment Agencies Act, and further reduc- 
tions through the process of self-elimination. 
At the end of the year there were in operation 
a total of eight licensed agencies in good 
standing. Several applications were received to 
operate agencies but the issuance of additional 
licences is now prohibited. The placements 
by private agencies during the year numbered 
2,863. There were a number of convictions 
for violations of the Act and the report listed 
various types of “rackets” having to do with 
employment or the promise of jobs. 

Factory Inspection—The 47th annual report 
of the Factory Inspection Branch, which is 
included in the report of the Department, in- 
dicates an increase of over 20,000 in the num- 
ber of employees on the pay-rolls of the firms 
inspected. “ An interesting feature is the fact 
that, whereas last year the adolescent girls em- 
ployed in factories dropped from 1,602 to 
eighty-six, they have this year increased again 
to 803; on the other hand, adolescent males 
dropped from 113 in 1931 to eight in 1982, 
and this year the number is given as ten. 
This might tend to show that with the wage- 
earning father without employment 
younger members of the family have had to 
turn in and help, and it is apparently easier 
for the young girl to secure employment than 
the youth.” 

Renewed activity was reported in certain 
trades, particularly needle and hat trades, and 
the textile, shoe and drug industries, which 
“show signs of attaining normalcy.” 

Employees in the firms inspected numbered 
291,252, as compared with 270,102 in the year 
previous. The number of first inspections to- 
talled 17,797 while there were 14,830 in 1932. 

There were 1,278 applications, or 374 more 
than the previous year, for overtime permits, 
while double shift permits increased by 67, 
this system having become more or less per- 
manent in many factories. It was explained 
that in this manner employment is provided 
for more persons, the hours for women and 


the 


youths being limited to eight for each shift. 
Proceedings were taken against 23 firms, for 
persistent overtime without permits, and con- 
victions were obtained in 20 cases, the re- 
mainder being remanded. 

In spite of the increased number on the pay- 
rolls there was a substantial decrease in the 
number of accidents which totalled 1,890 as 
compared with 2,504 in 1932. There were 23 
fatalities in the year—a decrease of seven. 
The orders issued relating to various require- 
ments of the Act numbered 4,255 as compared 
with 4,986 in 1932, and 193 complaints were 
received. Violations of the Acts in the en- 
forcement of which the inspectors have a 
responsibility totalled 1,202 of which 1,192 were 
infringements of the Minimum Wage Act. 

In the accompanying table are given the 
number of employees by sex and age in in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments and 
office buildings, together with hours of work 
during 1932-1933. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO 
FACTORIES 








Employees 1932 1933 
Malesiover 16 years: sce eine 183, 108 195,523 
Males i. 16h years: Snes «cht. ete 8 10 
Females over 18 years............. 86, 900 94.914 
Remales; 14-18 years...:. 24.0.) -> © 86 803 

Totals: eee ees ee 270.102 291, 250 
Children under 14 dismissed....... 14 2 





HOURS OF LABOUR IN ONTARIO FACTORIES 








Number 
_— of 
employees 
Males— 
45 hours per week. y sraeek = ce mon rte reine ssi 120, 861 
5Oheursiperiweek...470tn cee acces ataseeeae 27,645 
15,162 


54 NOUESIPEL. Wee Kae sc ye tek pleases se eae 
58 hoursiper*weels...ct t Hea rckek sn etoele oe ake 982 
60 outs ner week: cider civrsecets et cre rake 


Females— 
45 shOUTS PET We Cs sci ceacreueeeec en eee ees 63, 167 
HOMMOUTS Per Week 2s oreo oe chee ao cs See 13,716 
6,044 


54. Hours per, Weeks Agere. shee stem arate oksy 
58 HOURS DEE Weel. eid Pcie ae eran Lae: 715 
60 hoursiper weelkls Cee craeeie ters rn crete he, oe 





There were also 29,727 employees, male and 
female, working approximately 50 hours per 
week. 


Apprenticeship Act—The Apprenticeship 
Board reported that 1933 was a most difficult 
year. Owing to the great volume of unem- 
ployment in the building industry, it was found 
impracticable to enforce all the requirements 
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of the Act as employers could not possibly 
provide work for all industrial apprentices. 

At the end of the year there were 647 ap- 
prentices registered in the different trades as 
compared with 826 the previous year. Em- 
ployers were very reluctant to undertake the 
training of apprentices because of the impos- 
sibility of providing continuous employment 
and only 27 were indentured during the year, 
or 59 fewer than last year. Special day classes 
for the first and second year apprentices, with 
one class in each trade, were held in Hamil- 
ton only, because of the reduced attendance 
which numbered 94, as compared with 263 the 
previous year. 

The 647 active registrations in effect at the 
end of the year were distributed by trades as 
follows: bricklaying, 69; masonry, 8; carpentry, 
62; painting and decorating, 29; plastering, 33; 
plumbing, 220; steamfitting, 66; sheet metal 
work, 74; electrical work, 86. 


Boiler Inspection—The annual report of the 
Boiler Inspection Branch shows a total of 251 
drawings and specifications which have been 
surveyed and registered with 57 returned to 
manufacturers for revision. The number of in- 
spections of new pressure vessels totalled 277 
first inspections, 165 second inspections, and 255 
final inspections. 1,335 first and 205 final in- 
spections were made of used pressure vessels 
and of this number 798, or 19 more than last 
year, were annual inspections made upon 
special request from the owners or users; since 
the responsibility for annual inspections of 
such vessels does not regularly come under 
this branch. Inspectors of the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Branch investigated 6 explosions, which 
resulted in serious injury to 3 persons and the 
death of a fourth in addition to considerable 
property damage. It was found that the ex- 
ploded pressure vessels did not come under 
the jurisdiction of the branch. The total 
amount of moneys transmitted through this 
branch to the Treasurer of Ontario was $12,- 
219.99, or $403.67 less than in 1932. 


Operating Engineers—The Board of Ex- 
aminers of Operating Engineers reported 16,- 
516 certificates issued during the fiscal year 
1933. Of this number 1,072 were issued upon 
examination or re-examination, 11 were pro- 
visional cetrificates, 9 were duplicates, 91 were 
plant registration certificates and 15,333 were 
renewal certificates. The number of candi- 
dates for examination totalled 1,441 of whom 
590 were examined in the Toronto office and 
851 at outside centres which were chosen to 
suit the convenience of the candidates, and 
where 64 sessions were held. In connection 
with these examinations it is of interest to 
note a decrease of 41 per cent in construction 
plant operation examinations, as compared 


with the previous year. This decrease indicates 
the lack of activity prevailing during the year 
in the construction and building trades. The 
revenue of this Board amounted to $23,177.06 
for the fiscal year 1933 as compared with $25,- 
383.11 in 1932. The revenue from the sale of 
the text books compiled by the Board 
amounted to $1,422.05. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 
1933, 39 industrial disputes were reported in 
Ontario, one of which was carried over from 
the previous year. This is the largest number 
of disputes reported for any year since 1929, 
states the report, and “the fact that 19, or 
practically one-half of them, took place in the 
last quarter of the year indicates the condi- 
tion of increasing unrest among workers.” The 
persons involved in these disputes numbered 
7,380, with an aggregate loss in working days 
of 109,240. This total represents a greater 
time-loss than any year since 1923 and more 
persons were involved in disputes than any 
year since 1921. 


———__— 


Falls of Ground in Coal Mines 


A report recently published by the Safety 
in Mine Research Board of Great Britain on 
the subject of “The Problems of Accidents 
from Falls of Ground,” points out that more 
than half the deaths underground in British 
coal mines in 1932, and over 45,000 injuries in 
respect of which compensation was paid, re- 
sulted from falls of ground. It describes the 
work undertaken by the Board with a view to 
decreasing the accidents from this cause. 
Many of these accidents resulted from natural 
faults or other weaknesses in, or induced frac- 
tures of, the coal measure strata; and an ac- 
count is given of the conditions under which 
the coal seams are formed, and the reasons 
for fractures in the roof from which acciderts 
arise. A description is given of some of the 
precautions which would be taken to avoid 
danger to life and limb. A chapter at the end 
of the book points out that many of the 
minor injuries to heads, eyes, hands and feet 
could be avoided by the wearing of protective 
equipment in the form of hard hats, goggles, 
gloves, and safety boots. 

In another publication “The Movement of 
Flame in Fire-damp Explosions,” the Board 
presents the results of many years’ study of 
the way in which explosions develop in mix- 
tures of fire-damp and air. This report deals 
with the conditions of fire propagation and 
describes proper methods of using wire 
gauzes, narrow tubes and perforated plates as 
a means for ensuring the safety of safety 
lamps and other mining appliances, 
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ONTARIO, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


AND SASKATCHEWAN IN 1933 


Ontario 


According to the nineteenth annual report 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board there was a further decrease in the 
number of industrial accidents reported to the 
Board, the total during the calendar year 1933 
being 38,042 as compared with 41,470 in 1982, 
or a reduction of about 8 per cent. However 
the decrease was not so pronounced as in 
1932 when the decline in accidents was 21 
per cent as compared with 1931. From August 
to the end of the year each month showed 
an increase in the number of accidents over 
the same month of the year 1932, indicating 
that there was a sustained increase in em- 
ployment in industry under the Act for the 
latter part of the year 1933. The largest num- 
ber of accidents reported in any month during 
the year was in November, amounting to 
3,734. The allowed claims in 1933 numbered 
33,706, as compared with 438,904 in 1932. Out 
of the 29,766 claims allowed in Schedule 1, 
16,510 were for medical aid only. Death 
claims, allowed in 1933 numbered 167, which 
was substantially less than in 1932, when there 
were 283. 


It should be explained that Schedule 1 com- 
prises industries under the collective liability 
system, the employer not being individually 
liable for accidents to his workmen, but being 
assessed to provide a general fund out of 
which accidents occurring in the several classes 
of industries throughout the province are taken 
care of. In Schedule 2 industries the employer 
is individually liable for accidents to his work- 
men. The greater number of accidents are 
under Schedule 1. 


The number of employers reporting under 
Schedule 1 again decreased, from 21,058 in 1932 
to 19,600 in 1933, nearly 60 per cent of this 
decrease in number being in connection with 
the construction class. The only class show- 
ing any substantial increase in number of em- 
ployers was the mining class. The provisional 
pay rolls reported to the Board showed a 
further decrease, from $331,582,000 for 1932 to 
$286,273,000 in 1933, although the percentage 
of decrease was less, the wage rolls for 1932 
being 19 per cent less than those for 1931, 
whereas the pay rolls for 1933 were only 14 
per cent less than those for 1932. A large 
drop in pay rolls followed the decrease in 
number of employers in construction, the pay 
rolls decreasing from $21,757,000 in 1932 to 
$11,130,000. On the other hand, while the 
lumbering industry indicated a considerable 


decrease in number of employers, it showed 
an increase in the estimated pay rolls from 
$3,890,000 to $3,950,000. 


Benefits—There was a further decrease in 
the amount of benefits awarded, these being 
$3,699,068.95 in 1933, as compared with $5,- 
125,620.56 in 1932. Of such benefits in 1933, 
compensation amounting to $2,298,787.97 was 
awarded in Schedule 1 industries, $401,297.49, 
in Schedule 2, and $331,401.80 in Crown cases. 
The medical aid paid in Schedule 1 amounted 
to $667,581.69, as compared with $817,240.38 
in 1932. The total benefits which have been 
awarded since the commencement of the Act 
to December 31, 1938, amounted to $100,749,- 
307.36. 


Assessments.—As regards assessment of the 
various industries for their proportion of acci- 
dent costs the Board endeavoured to carry on 
without increase in rates, except where abso- 
lutely necessary owing to the bad accident 
cost experience of a particular class or group 
during the year, and if it is considered that 
another year will bring the class back to a 
condition of paying its way without a change 
in rate the Board has continued the rate even 
though it may not have completely paid the 
cost of the year’s claims. The average general 
rate levied over the full pay roll in Schedule 
1 would show a decrease, being 98 cents, as 
compared with $1.07 in 1932, and an average 
of $1.16 since the commencement of the Act. 
So far as the rates of assessment for the year 
were concerned, they showed by far the largest 
number of rates remained the same. The 
actual rates of assessment for 1933 and 1932 
showed 66 increases, 45 decreases, 311 remained 
the same, and there were 7 new rates. The 
provisional rates for 1984 and 1933 showed 61 
increases, 32 decreases, 330 remained the same, 
and 6 new rates, with over 75 per cent re- 
maining stationary. 


Admimstration—The administration ex- 
penses in 1933 amounted to $300,292.50, or a 
decrease of $25,035.71. This makes a reduc- 
tion of over $50,000 in two years. While the 
reduction in accidents lessens the work in con- 
nection with new claims it is pointed out that 
this is offset by applications for review, re- 
establishment of claims, and for special ad- 
vances and commutations of pensions and in- 
fants’ moneys. 

All the administration expenses are now paid 
by the employers under the Act, and the ex- 
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penses were divided among the employers as 
follows: Silicosis Fund, $2,145.51; Mine Res- 
cue Work, $647.47; Schedule 1 Employers, 
$233,759.95; Schedule 2 Employers, $25,784.96 ; 
Dominion Crown, $15,888.89; and Provincial 
Crown, $22,065.72. 


It has been customary to estimate the per- 
centage of administration expenses on the 
basis of benefits awarded only, but this is 
not considered a fair basis of estimating per- 
centage, because the examination of claims 
and the awarding of benefits is only one branch 
of the Board’s work. In addition the Board 
has to assess over 20,000 employers in Schedule 
1 as well as collect from the employers in 
Schedule 2, and also invest and reinvest the 
funds set aside for pension reserves and keep 
a very complete and elaborate system of sta- 
tistics, and the Board considers that these 
various services should be taken into account. 
The total administration expenses for 1933 
chargeable to Schedule 1 employers (less ex- 
penses of supervising work in connection with 
silicosis and mine rescue stations not properly 
administrative work) were about 3:94 per cent 
of all benefits awarded and collections made 
in Schedule 1. 


Safety Associations—The report explains 
that part of the operations under the Act is 
the work of accident prevention and reduction 
of accident costs, this work being carried on 
by associations of employers, the cost being 
assessed by the Board against the employers 
in the classes represented. 


There are in operation five accident preven- 
tion associations representing different classes, 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions representing the employers in seventeen 
different classes, the other being specially de- 
voted to the one class represented by them. 
These different associations have been trying 
to increase the efficiency and practical nature 
of their work and have been more and more 
studying the cost ratio of individual employer- 
ers and finding out the cause of accident costs 
in connection with individual employers who 
show a bad cost ratio, and trying to ascer- 
tain the reason of such bad accident experi- 
ence and to assist by recommendations and 
suggestions in the improvement of the hazard 
of such industry. In this way there has been 
great improvement in the accident experience 
of individual employers. The amount spent 
in such work during the year 1933 was $136,- 
381.51, as compared with $157,119.97 in 1982. 
The amount paid to each of the associations 
was as follows: Lumbermen’s Safety Associa- 
tion, $19,097.09; Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, $13,856.63; Class 
5 Accident Prevention Association, $4,700; In- 


dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, $90,- 
319.48; and Electrical Employers’ Association 
of Ontario, $8,408.31. 

The work of mine rescue stations was carried 
on in connection with the Mining Act and 
there was spent in connection with these sta- 
tions for maintenance, salaries, supplies, and 
supervision, $13,596.93. 


Rehabilitation—During 1933 the Board ex- 
pended $5,108.07 in giving training to injured 
workmen in special trades and lines of in- 
dustry through courses in commercial and 
technical schools, and in paying a certain pro- 
portion of wages until such workmen were re- 
habilitated in their industry. In addition the 
Board again successfully conducted its rehabi- 
litation clinic, the total number of treatments 
being 7,526. During the first year of its in- 
ception the Board considered a book-keeping 
charge should be made against each case of 
$1.50 per treatment, which was considerably 
less than it had cost the Board previously in 
connection with similar treatments given in 
private institutions. With such a charge, the 
full cost of operation was paid, together with 
all the cost of equipment except a balance of 
$698.31. For the year 1933 it was decided to 
reduce the charge to $1 per treatment, and on 
this basis the full cost of operation and the 
balance due for equipment were paid and a 
balance was left to the credit of the clinic 
amounting to $354.10. The average cost per 
treatment figures out ati about 87 cents. With 
the present staff and equipment the clinic is 
capable of handling 28 to 30 cases a day. Dur- 
ing the course of the year occasionally the at- 
tendance ran as hhigh as 38 in a day and it was 
necessary to take on extra help for part time. 
“The operation of this clinic,” it is stated, 
“has resulted in a considerable saving in the 
cost of physiotherapy treatments as previously 
paid, and has resulted also in lessening the 
period of disability of the patients treated 
and in lessening the awards for permanent 
partial disability by greatly reducing the per- 
manent disability present, and it also enables 
the Board to exercise a close supervision over 
suspected malingering, hysteria, or lowered 
morale.” 


Funds—The amount standing at the credit 
of all classes at December 31, 1933, was $1,- 
368,495.25, in accordance with the provisional 
financial statement, as compared with $1,607,- 
908.14, at the end of 1932, this amount being 
deemed sufficient to cover all continuing, out- 
standing and unsettled claims in connection 
with any of the classes, with a reasonable mar- 
gin of safety. 

The Disaster Reserve Fund, which is set 
aside to meet any unforeseen disaster or other 
circumstances which might unduly burden the 
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employers in any industry, did not require any 
assessment to be levied during the year, and 
showed a balance on December 31, 1933, of 
$270,095.56, as compared with $257,875.59 at 
the commencement of the year. 

The amount now standing at the credit of 
the Pension Reserve Fund in Schedule 1 is 
$19,777,085.78, as compared with $19,706,508.89 
at the end of 1932. This represents the ac- 
tuarial liability outstanding in connection with 
pensions actually granted by the Board, and is 
necessary to assure to all pensioners the ultim- 
ate payment of their claims in full. On the 31st 
of October, 1933, when the valuation was made 
of this Pension Fund, it showed that there 
were 7,120 pensioners alive and in receipt of 
pensions as of that date, of which number there 
were 4,055 workmen drawing pensions, 1,334 
widows, 14 foster-mothers, 1,665 children, 42 
mothers, 4 fathers, and 6 other pensioners. 

The Board also has the “ Compensation De- 
ferred” Fund, which comprises compensation 
moneys awarded to claimants other than pen- 
sioners, payment of which is deferred to a 


future time by reason of the claimant being a 
minor or for other reason. The amount stand- 
ing at the credit of this account at the end of 
1933 was $54,751.57. 


As mentioned previously the provisional pay- 
roll expenditure reported to the Board for all 
classes in 1933 was $286,273,000. The payrolls 
of the four largest classes in this total were: 
Bakeries, canning, liquor and tobacco, $33,553,- 
000; metal articles, jewellery manufacture, 
$28,216,000; mining and explosives, $22,666,000; 
printing and stationery, $22,319,000. 


Of 33,706 allowed claims for accidents in 
1933, 167 were for deaths, 14 were permanent 
tctal disability cases, 1,526 were permanent 
partial disability cases, 15,489 were temporary 
disability cases, and 16,510 involved medical 
aid only. At the close of the year there were 
1,032 claims in assembly, as compared with 765 
at the end of 1932. 

The report also contains completed statistics 
for the year 1932 that were not available when 
the report for that year was made. 


British Columbia 


The seventeeth annual report of the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board for 
the calendar year 1933 indicates a 4 per cent 
reduction in the number of accidents reported 
as compared with 1932. For four consecutive 
years paralleling a reduction in payrolls there 
has been a progressive decrease in the num- 
ber of accidents. The statistics for the past 
five years indicated the following accident to- 
tals: 36,750 in 1929; 33,285 in 1930; 25,877 in 
1931; 19,011 in 1932; and 18,274 in 1933. There 
was also a reduction in fatal accidents as fol- 
lows: 253 in 1929; 277 in 1930; 125 in 1931; 
106 in 1932; and 97 in 1933. In addition to the 
foregoing, approximately 1,500 accidents were 
reported, but the disability resulted in less 
than three days’ time-loss and medical atten- 
tion was not required, first-aid being suffi- 
cient. 

Of all the claims disposed of in 1933, 36 per 
cent were to workmen in the lumber industry 
group; 18 per cent in the general manufactur- 
ing and delivery classes; 7 per cent in coal- 
mining; 7 per cent in metal mining; 5 per 
cent in construction work; 5 per cent in the 
railroading groups; 4 per cent were muni- 
cipal employees; and 18 per cent were in other 
employments. Of the fatal accidents, 29 per 
cent were in the lumber industry; 14 per cent 
in the general manufacturing and delivery 
classes; 14 per cent in the railway groups; 9 
per cent in construction work; 5 per cent in 
metal-mining; 5 per cent in coal-mining; 4 
per cent in the municipal class; and 20 per 


cent in all other classes. Fifty-five per cent of 
the workmen injured were married. One hun- 
dred and seventeen of the accidents reported 
were sustained by women. 

The total wage loss indicated by an analysis 
of 7,575 temporary total disability accidents 
in 1933 was $932,055.43 and the total days lost 
by such accidents was 188,752. Of the 7,57 
workmen injured in temporary total disability 
accidents, 2,832 were classed as British and 
2,177 as Canadian. 


Payrolls—According to the report the gross 
payrolls covering all workmen within the scope 
of the Act rose steadily from $78,725,992 in 
1917 to $189,839,024 in 1929. The next three 
years showed a sharp pay-roll decline from 
$176,845,469 in 1930 to $140,955,102 in 1931 
and to $110,760,551 in 1932. The low point in 
gross wages paid was reached in the first half 
of 1933. Increased employment became ap- 
parent from the pay-roll returns commencing 
in the summer of 1933. The upward trend has 
been continued, and it is anticipated that when 
the full returns for 1933 are audited the pay- 
roll curtailment which was experienced in the 
opening months of the year will be more than 
offset by the substantial gain of the later’ 
months, and that the gross figures for 1933 
will reach $115,000,000. The reduction in num- 
ber of men employed, broken workingtime, 
and lower average rate of wages combined to 
produce between 1929 and 1933 a reduction in 
gross pay-rolls of nearly 40 per cent. 
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To replace the 1,185 firms which discon- 
tinued employing labour in 1933 there were 
887 new firms and 131 other firms which re- 
sumed operations. Ninety-seven additional 
firms had the benefits of the Act extended to 
their workmen by special request. At the end 
of each year for the past ten years the num- 
ber of active firms on the records were as fol- 
lows: 6,838 in 1924; 7,197 in 1925; 7,613 in 
1926; 8,243 in 1927; 8,688 in 1928; 8888 in 
1929; 8,958 in 1980; 8,565 in 1981; 7,654 in 
1932; and 7,475 on December 31, 1938. 

Benefits—During the seventeen years since 
the Act came into effect 415,537 claims have 
been filed under it, or an average of 24,443 
for each year. Three thousand five hundred 
and twenty-nine of the accidents reported 
proved fatal and 10,143 others resulted in per- 
manent partial or total disablement. As a 
result of these accidents there were at the 
end of the year 840 widows, 899 children, 127 
dependent mothers, 35 dependent fathers, and 
31 other dependents in receipt of monthly 
pension cheques for amounts provided by the 
Statute. Of the workmen permanently dis- 
abled, either partially or totally, 1,894 were in 
receipt of monthly pensions. At the end of the 
year 3,826 persons were consequently receiv- 
ing regular monthly allowances for the fatal 
and permanently disabling accidents which oc- 
curred in industry during the past seventeen 
years. In all the claims filed during the year 
only 408 workmen were shown to be entitled 
to receive any insurance or benefits other than 
those provided under the Act. Ninety-five 
per cent of the injured workmen relied on the 
Statute to provide them with the necesssary 
means to tide them and their families over 
wage-less periods resulting from industrial ac- 
cidents. 

During the year disbursements in compen- 
sation to injured workmen totalled $591,153.46 
while expenses in connection with medical aid, 
physicians, hospitalization, etc. amounted to 
$368,482.67. The investment in the capital- 
ized pension reserves at the end of the year 
amounted to $8,404,871.65. This investment 
is necessitated and provided for by the Act as 
follows: “The Board shall every year as- 
sess and levy upon and collect from the em- 
ployers in each class by an assessment or by 
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assessment made from time to time rated upon 
the pay-roll, or in such other manner as the 
Board may deem proper, sufficient funds.... 
....to provide in each year capitalized reserves 
sufficient to meet the periodical payments of 
compensation accruing in future years in re- 
spect of all accidents which occur during the 
year.” 

The cost of administration amounted to $3.63 
out of every $100 collected for the Accident 
Fund in 1933. There was a net saving of 
$16,147.81 effected in administration cost as 
compared with 1932. 


Accident Prevention—At the request of a 
number of employers in the lumber industry 
the Board introduced a system of experience 
rating to apply to assessments since 1932, and 
limited in its application to operations with a 
certain continuity and accident exposure. The 
report refers to this feature as follows: “While 
it 1s too soon to speak with any certainty as 
to whether merit and demerit rating will have 
any appreciable effect on the number and 
severity of accidents in the lumber class, it is 
an experiment which is being given a fair trial 
in the hope of reducing needless waste of life 
and limb. Those employers who have consist- 
ently carried on a program of accident-preven- 
tion education within their own organization, 
will, it is hoped, receive some preferment in 
rates over those who, through undue ‘speed- 
ing-up’ or through faulty equipment or care- 
less methods, have burdened the class fund 
with a disastrous accident record. 

“To the extent that accident-prevention is 
seriously considered and enforced by those en- 
gaged in industrial operations there will be a 
curtailment in the number, severity and cost 
of accidents. The cost of accidents that occur 
in any class of industry fixes the rate of assess- 
ment. The remedy is in the hands of those 
engaged in the industry.” 


First Aid.—With regard to the enforcement 
of first aid regulations the report states that 
it is rarely found necessary to cancel a pre- 
ferred rate of assessment for failure to keep 
required first aid equipment and qualified aid 
attendant. The value of a competent, full- 
time first aid attendant in the larger camps 
was emphasized. 


Saskatchewan 


The fourth annual report of the Saskatche- 
wan Workmen’s Compensation Board contains 
a provisional summary of the activities under 
the Act during the calendar year 1933, with a 
detailed analysis of statistics for 1932. The 
Board has been in active operation from July 
2, 1930, when it began to pay compensation 


and medical aid, A review of the provisions 
of the Act was given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April, 1929, page 379. 

There was collected from all employers in 
1932 the sum of $465,823.50, while the expendi- 
ture in compensation, medical aid, etc., was 
$463,500.65, leaving a balance of $2,322.85. For 
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the year 1933 total receipts are predicated up- 
on an estimate of $308,744.59 with estimated 
disbursements of $300,432.45, leaving an esti- 
mated surplus of $8,312.14. The wage expendi- 
ture for all classes under the Act for the year 
1933 was estimated at $23,017,292, while the 
provisional pay-roll of 1932 amounted to $28,- 
629,647. 

The number of fatal accidents in 1933 
totalled 13 as compared with 13 in 1932, 14 in 
1931, and 17 in 1930, pensions being paid at 
the end of 1938, numbered 112, and the total 
number of employers making returns to the 
Board was 4,602 as compared with 4,899 in 
1932. 

Employers of the province are divided into 
70 groups, each group bearing its own rate of 
assessment. These groups comprise the 20 
classes under the Act. In 1933 assessments 
were decreased in 31 out of the 70 groups, and 
increased in three groups. The assessment 
rates for 1934 have been decreased in four and 
increased in twelve groups, the increase being 
made necessary by the accident experience of 
these groups in previous years. 

Accident Prevention—The Board continued 
its close check on accidents. Each accident 
which appeared to be due to faulty equipment, 
bad practice, or lack of safe methods was in- 
vestigated by an inspector of the provincial 
Department of Labour, and the necessary 
recommendations made to remedy defective 
methods or conditions. From its files the 
Board indicated the cost of accidents in several 
typical cases. In one case the amount ex- 
pended on medical and surgical aid totalled 
$2,352.10, while in six cases of permanent dis- 
ability the expenditure ranged from $20,213.30 
for the highest to $8,031.36 for the lowest. 

The total number of accidents reported in 
1933 was 2,256, of which 13 were fatal, 22 in- 
volved permanent disability, 1,139 temporary 
disability, and 1,082 medical-aid only. 


A complete analysis of reported accidents in 
1932 indicated a total of 2,817, of which 13 
were fatal, 69 were permanent disability cases, 
1,569 temporary disability, and 1,166 required 
medical aid only. The average age of all 
classes injured in 1932 was 32:90 years and 
their average weekly wage was $17.79. In 
temporary disability cases, the average num- 
ber of days lost was 27:29 and in permanent 
disability cases, the average was 136°45 days, 
the total time loss during the year in all cases 
was 51,012 working days. Causes of accidents 
in 1932 were grouped as follows: Prime 
movers, 88; working machines, 124; hoisting 
apparatus, 39; dangerous substances, 132; 
stepping on or striking against objects, 531; 
falling objects, 423; handling objects, 304; 
tools, 84; runaways and animals, 43; moving 
trains, vehicles, etc., 156; falls of persons, 474; 
all other causes, 419. 

The following table gives the estimate of 
wage expenditure by classes in Schedule 1 for 
1933 :-— 
a 





Wage 
Class Expenditure 
$ 

Canadian Pacific Railway.................. 1,807,840 
Canadian National Railway................ 1,950, 000 
Province of Saskatchewan................. } No estimate 
Dominion of Catiada 15s: cect at, cbt required 
Cities of Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. 1,586,500 
Municipalities, with the exception of Regina, 

Saskatoon and Moose Jaw................ 1,405,975 
TAUEIOEIN EE ee. eo iy cee eee ke ee 99 , 227 
Planing mills, s6el5 GA. 2. Aaa 1,000, 980 

1 ae SSS ES me a! PUR] mes Ry 1,190,340 
Gravel pits, brick and glass works.......... 57, 260 

arages, machine shops, etc................ 2,123,290 
Gasoline, chemicals, etc.............00c000. 410, 100 
Breweries, bottling works, etc.............. 262,800 
Milling and grain elevators.................. 4,201,440 
Abattoirs and packing houses............... 585, 280 
Creameries, and bakeries................... 1, 203, 980 
Printing, power laundry, dyeing, etc........ 1,493,700 

oad making and whoelsale establishments 2,136,430 
Construction—Steel, concrete, brick......... 870,410 
Electric power lines and railroad construction 631,740 

23,017,292 








Milk Control Board of Ontario 


The Milk Control Act, 1934, passed by the 
Ontario Legislature at the recent session, and 
taking effect as from April 18, provides for the 
establishment of a Board with power to make 
regulations as follows: (a) governing and 
supervising the producing, processing, handling, 
storing, hauling, delivering, distributing, keep- 
ing or offering for sale and the sale of milk, 
and all persons engaged or employed therein, 
and the reports and returns to be made by 
them to the board; (b) requiring persons or 
classes of persons so engaged or employed to 
be licensed and to fix the term of such licences 
and the fees to be paid therefor; (c) govern- 
ing disputes and the determination of disputes 
arising between producers and distributors of 


milk, or between any two or more classes or 
branches of persons engaged in the milk in- 
dustry as producers, processors, handlers, haul- 
ers, distributors or vendors of milk, or as be- 
ing otherwise engaged in the said industry; 
(d) governing agreements which may be en- 
tered into between producers of milk and other 
persons or classes of persons engaged in the 
milk industry. 

The Board was established, under an Order 
in Council dated May 1, 1934, to consist of the 
following members: Messrs. James B. Fair- 
bairn, of the city of Toronto, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture; Gordon A. Aird, of the city of 
Toronto, dairyman; Ernest H. Clarke, of the 
county of York, farmer, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions was held in Toronto on April 26 and 27, 
and was attended by 1,187 delegates from 81 
cities and towns in Ontario. The Associations 
represent 17 industrial groups and it is esti- 
mated that their safety activity is reflected in 
10,000 industrial plants throughout the 
province, 


The discussions dealt with various phases of 
accident prevention and the latest devices for 
prevention of accidents were on display. These 
included a new type of flexible glass, and a 
new “safety” glass which permits its use in 
industry where a combination of visibility and 
safety is required. There was also a demon- 
stration of new methods of illumination, 
which emphasized the importance of good 
lighting in factory or office. Records were 
presented of accidents caused by poor lighting 
which has also a causation factor in fatigue 
and nervousness. 


Featuring the convention was the demon- 
stration put on by the Rehabilitation Clinic 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. The clinic was moved from its per- 
manent quarters and established on the floor 
of the convention, Here the regular work of 
the clinic was carried on, the regular patients, 
victims of accidents, coming to the convention 
for their treatments. By this unique method, 
delegates were given visible evidence of the 
work of the Compensation Board in restoring 
injured workmen to as great a measure of 
earning power as possible. 


Awards were presented to a number of large 
firms for accident-free records. The Goodyear 
Tire Company showed a trophy won by their 
plants at New Toronto and Bowmanville, 
where they had operated a full calendar year 
without a _ single lost-time accident, The 
Aluminum Company of Canada _ exhibited 
another trophy won in a similar achievement. 
Four smaller plants in Windsor and Walker- 
ville were awarded bronze plaques for having 
completed five years’ operation without a lost- 
time accident. 


Mr. O. H. Shenstone, the new president of 
the Associations, in outlining the objectives of 
the following organization said: “The cost of 
industrial accidents is high, but cost is a 
secondary consideration. The humanitarian 
side of accident prevention is the important 
side. The cost is really only an index of how 
well we are helping to protect our fellow men 
from dangerous hazards and unnecessary in- 
jury.” Pointing out that accidents cost in- 


dustry a huge sum of money every year and 
that industry was anxious to have this cost 
reduced, the president insisted that “ the most 
important consideration was the responsibility 
which every employer owed to his employees 
to make their work as safe as possible.” He 
further declared that “ cost or no cost, no man 
had the right to submit any other man to the 
risk of bodily injury or death where there was 
any possible way of avoiding it.” 

Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, de- 
tailed the method of handling accident claims. 
He told of the careful check made by the 
Board in order to ascertain that the claim was 
a legitimate one and described the reports re- 
ceived from the employer, from the injured 
worker and from the attending doctor, if any. 
From the inception of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in Ontario in January, 1915, to 
the beginning of this year, more than one mil- 
lion claims have been presented to the Board 
and over $100,000,000 has been awarded for 
compensation and medical aid. 

On the subject of “ Foremanship,” Mr. E. D. 
MacPhee, of the York Knitting Mills, To- 
ronto, recommended the adoption of a 
safety code with the following principles:— 
that no one would be asked to do something 
that endangered himself or others; that em- 
ployees must report all injuries; that depart- 
ments budget for time lost through accidents; 
that all lost time accidents be reported to the 
general manager of the plant; that there shall 
be a summary from the First Aid department 
with reports each week and lastly that manage- 
ment will hold foremen responsible for danger- 
ous conditions in a department. Mr. Mac- 
Phee also recommended that the Associations 
consider the so-called “accident prone” worker 
and the possibility of unfairness in certain 
forms of discipline because of accident experi- 
ence, 

In an address on the “ Psychological Inter- 
pretation of Accident Statistics,’ Professor 
S. N. F. Chant, M.A., of the University of 
Toronto said that industry would never slip 
back into the unsatisfactory conditions that 


prevailed before accident prevention was taken 


seriously and suggested that industry must 
consider certain phases: (1) the relationship 
of accident prevention to plant morale, (2) 
accident prone individuals, and finally the 
supervision of small groups of men. He sug- 
gested that safety habits must be learned and 
were not impressed on people from the out- 
side. Each worker must acquire safety habits 
for himself by his own efforts. 
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Other speakers at the convention included: 
P. J. Wood, of Ottawa; Harry L. Sain, of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio; R. B. Morley, 
General Manager, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations; C. §. Ching, U.S. Rubber 
Company, New York; R. L. Calder, K.C.,, 
Montreal; Major F. H. Rutherford, Hamilton; 
George D. Leacock, Toronto; Frank T. 
Groome Toronto; M. Grattan O’Leary, edi- 
tor, The Ottawa Journal; Reverend Richard 
Roberts, D.D., Toronto. 

In addition to the annual meeting of the 
main organization ten class safety associations 
also held their general meetings. These were: 
Woodworkers Accident Prevention Associa- 


tion; Ceramics and Stone Safety Association; 
Metal Trades Safety Association; Chemical 
Industries Safety Association; Food Products 
Safety Association; Leather, Rubber and 
Tanners Safety Associations; Textile and 
Allied Industries Safety Association; Steel 
Erectors Safety Association; Construction 
Safety Association. 

The election of Officers resulted as follows: 
President, O. H. Shenstone, Toronto; first 
vice-president, F. H. Rutherford, Hamilton; 
second vice-president, E. E. Sparrow, Toronto; 
and honorary-treasurer, W. S. Campbell 
Toronto; general manager, R. B. Morley, 
Toronto. 





ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Legislative Proposals submitted to the Dominion Government 


DexecaTion from the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour presented to the Domin- 

ion Government, on April 27, a memorandum 
containing a number of proposals designed to 
secure full recognition, under Dominion laws, 
of the right of “freedom of association ” for 
Canadian labour. The government was repre- 
sented by the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime 
Minister, the Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Labour, and the Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister 
of Railways. The delegation included Messrs. 
A. R. Mosher, president, Zenon David, vice- 
president, and W. T. Burford, secretary of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour; M. Doran, 
of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada; M. M. Maclean, of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees; E. H. 
Cook, W. A. Hogan, and W. M. Swinwood, 
of the Canadian Association of Railway En- 
ginemen, Conductors, Trainmen, Yardmen, 
Telegraphers and Dispatchers; R. B. Russell, 
A. Meikle and J. K. Weir, of the One Big 
Union; I. E. Cross, of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Stationary Engineers; and G. Salver- 
son, of the Canadian Bushmen’s Union. Be- 
sides the Executive Board of the All-Canadian 
Congress the following organizations were also 
represented :—Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canada; Canadian Amalgamated Associa- 
tions of Seamen; Canadian Association of 
Railway Enginemen, Conductors, Trainmen, 
Yardmen, Telegraphers and Dispatchers; Cana- 
dian Association of Stationary Engineers; 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees; 
Canadian Bushmen’s Union; Canadian Print- 
ers’ Union; Electrical Communication Workers 
of Canada; Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada; National Clothing Workers of Can- 
ada; National Union of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of Canada; One Big Union 


and Vancouver and District Waterfront Work- 
ers’ Association. The Amalgamated Civil Ser- 
vants of Canada and the Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia were not represented 
by delegates, but were in expressed accord 
with the representations made. 

The memorandum reiterated the claims sub- 
mitted in last year’s presentation to the Do- 
minion Government (Lasour Gazerre, Febru- 
ary, 1933, page 182), in regard to “ certain 
anomalies of the law and in administrative 
practice which retard the development of the 
Canadian labour unions by restraining Cana- 
dian workers from joining the organizations 
of their choice.” 

The need for a forward movement in labour 
organization was emphasized: “The deplor- 
able conditions prevailing in manufacturing 
industry and in the distributive trades, as re- 
vealed in testimony before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying, 
are undoubtedly due to the driving of hard 
bargains by employers with their workpeople. 
It is inconceivable that such conditions could 
obtain were the employers and the employed 
on an approximately equal footing in the 
labour market. In the view of the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour the disparity be- 
tween what the workers earn and what they 
recelve is the direct cause of the excessive 
spreads between the prices received for com- 
modities by manufacturers and producers and 
the prices paid for the same goods by the con- 
sumers, and is itself caused mainly by the lack 
of organization among the workers. 

“That it is to the public advantage for the 
workers to organize for collective bargaining 
has long been recognized by Parliament,” the 
memorandum continued. “The Trade Unions 
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Act, the Conciliation and Labour Act, and the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act are the 
manifestations and the results of that recogni- 
tion. These acts protect the organized 
workers and facilitate the peaceful functioning 
of the unions. Yet, of the 3,924,533 wage 
and salary workers only 283,576 persons, or 
2.7 per cent of the population, are members 
of labour unions, a proportion which may be 
compared with the approximately 16 per 
cent of Australia, the 8 per cent of Great 
Britain, and the 7 per cent of New Zealand. 
It is submitted (1) that the full benefit which 
they were designed to confer has not been de- 
rived from Canada’s labour laws owing to 
legislative and other concessions which have 
an unintended restrictive effect; and (2) 
that further legislation is needed not only to 
protect the workers’ right to organize in the 
manner of their own choosing but also directly 
to enhance their power to bargain as to the 
wages which they shall be paid for their 
exertions.” 

The delegation presented the draft of a bill 
to amend the Railway Act, so as to provide 
a fair system of representation. “The railway 
industry,” they stated, “being more closely 
regulated by legislation than any other in- 
dustry, and being also, from the workers’ 
standpoint, the key industry in labour organi- 
zation in Canada and other countries, it is felt 
that the duty devolves upon the goverment 
of ensuring the equitable incidence of the law 
on railway employment, and of removing any 
anomalies which may occur under the law and 
in the industrial conditions which result there- 
from. The one great anomaly resulting from 
existing railway legislation, in conjunction 
with the general law concerning industria] dis- 
putes, is the facility afforded a union or a 
group of unions which has once become dom- 
inant to continue indefinitely to exercise 
authority without the approval of the workers 
upon whose suffrage it is nominally dependent. 
To remedy this condition, the government is 
requested to take steps to amend the Railway 
Act in such manner as to provide that any 
class, craft, or category of railway workers shall 
be able, without risk of intimidation, to name 
the union which they desire to represent their 
interests.” 


It was pointed out that the principle of the 
workers’ freedom of choice of organizations 
had been recognized lately by the Canadian 


National Railways so far as its employees in | 


the United States were concerned. 
Other recommendations contained in the 
memorandum were as follows:— 


“The Congress requests the repeal of Clause 
2 of Section. 17 of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. This clause was inserted in 


1920 as a special concession to the organization 
known as Division Four, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of Labour, 
and to the Railway Association of Canada, 
both of which were established about that 
time. It is applicable to the relationship of 
no other employees’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions in the whole realm of Canadian industry 
and constitutes a perversion of the original in- 
tention of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act by permitting the imposition of 
closed-shop conditions under an open-shop 
agreement, The Act forbids strikes on the 
railways without prior reference of any dispute 
to a board of conciliation and investigation, 
but Clause 2 of Section 17, in most explicit 
terms prevents any group of employees in the 
shops of any railway from securing the ap- 
pointment of a board without the consent of 
the A.F. of L.’s Division Four, As only a 
small proportion of the employees affected are 
members of the unions embraced in that group 
it is submitted that the continuance of the 
clause which deprives the remainder of the 
elementary right to voice their grievances 
before an impartial tribunal defeats the main 
purpose of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act so far as they are concerned. 


“The Congress also recommends that an 
amendment be sought to the British North 
America Act to empower the Parliament of the 
Dominion to pass, and that the Government 
introduce a male minimum wage act. The All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour hag advocated 
minimum rates of wages for men for the last 
six years, ‘but little progress has been made on 
account of the division of jurisdiction among 
the provinces. The reasons for minimum rates 
of wages for men are the same as have 
prompted the enactment of female minimum 
wage laws, and it is generally recognized that 
the existence of minimum wage rates only for 
women leads to the employment of men and 
boys at lower rates as a method of evasion. 


“It is further recommended that the ap- 
pointment of workers’ delegates and advisers 
to International Labour Conferences shall be 
made in conformity with Article 389 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the judgment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in 
1922; also that no workers’ delegate or adviser 
shall be selected without prior consultation 
with the All-Canadian Congress of Labour and 
such other organizations as are deemed quali- 
fied under the treaty. 

“Finally, the government is requested to 
rescind at the earliest possible moment the 
special privileges now enjoyed by the United 
States unions having branches in Canada under 
the Insurance Act, the Immigration Act, and 
the Customs Tariff, in order to protect Cana- 
dian workers and their dependants.” 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND ALBERTA IN 1934 


Ontario 


cae following is a summary of the labour 

legislation enacted by the Ontario Legis- 
lature during its recent session which opened 
on January 31 and closed on April 3, 1934. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act was the subject of 
a number of amendments. Where a minimum 
wage is established by the Board in any class 
of employment the number of hours per week 
for which such wage is to be paid may not ex- 
ceed 48 hours in municipalities having a popu- 
lation of more than 50,000, 50 hours in munici- 
palities of 10,000 to 50,000 inclusive and 54 
hours in other municipalities. Nevertheless, if, 
in any industry or class of employment to 
which the minimum wage so established ap- 
plies, the prevailing weekly hours of labour as 
determined by the Board are less than the 
maximum hours given above, such prevailing 
hours are to be considered the maximum for 
which the minimum wage shall be paid. The 
Board is authorized to establish a minimum 
wage to be paid for the maximum number 
of hours fixed by the Act, and may also estab- 
lish shorter weekly hours for which the mini- 
mum wage must be paid in any industry or 
employment where prevailing hours are, or 
appear to be, less than the said maximum. 
Overtime and part-time must be paid pro 
rata. Where a male employee replaces a 
female employee at any class of employment 
for which a minimum wage is established, such 
male employee must be paid a wage not less 
than the established minimum. An employer 
may not discharge nor threaten to discharge, 
or in any way discriminate against any em- 
ployee for lodging complaints or giving evid- 
ence as to breaches of the Act. 

An employer who contravenes any of the 
above provisions or the clause providing for 
lower wages for handicapped employees or 
apprentices, or who contravenes any Order of 
the Board in regard to wages or hours incurs 
a penalty of from $25 to $500 for each em- 
ployee affected instead of $20 to $200 as for- 
merly. In addition, he is liable to pay to the 
Board, for such employees, the difference be- 
tween the wages actually received for the full 
period, not exceeding one year prior to the 
making of the complaint or laying the infor- 
mation, and the wages established by the 
Board. Formerly the sum due employees was 
payable to them and the change is designed 
to prevent the employer from forcing a com- 
promise. The maximum penalty imposed on 


an employer failing to keep records or to fur- 
nish returns or hindering any member of the 
Board in his duties is raised from $20 to $100 
and the penalty for falsifying records or mak- 
ing false returns now ranges from $100 to 
$1,000 instead of from $50 to $300 as formerly. 
A clause is added providing that an employer 
convicted of a second or subsequent offence in 
regard to wages and hours, discrimination 
against employees, or the employment of men 
or boys to replace women or for falsifying 
records or supplying false information, may be 
imprisoned for from two to six months. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, was 
amended to enable a municipality to undertake 
relief works beyond the municipal limits. A 
municipality which has incurred any expense 
in providing direct relief, under the order in 
council of September 19, 1932, as amended, 
for any person who has removed to such muni- 
cipality, and within a period of three months 
after such removal, may recover the amount 
so expended, less sums received on account 
thereof from any source, from the muni- 
cipality in Ontario from which such person 
last removed, provided he resided in the last- 
mentioned municipality for the three months 
immediately preceding his removal. The three 
months’ period may be extended or reduced to 
correspond with any amendments to the said 
Order in Council altering the residence period. 
Any sums expended by the Province in provid- 
ing employment or direct relief in any munici- 
pality, by reason of the failure of that munici- 
pality to provide such sums may be recovered 
to the extent of that portion of the expendi- 
tures which would have been borne by the 
municipality in accordance with the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act or orders in council under 
the Act. 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
was amended by the repeal of the section deal- 
ing with hours of work in bake-shops and the 
enactment of new provisions. The repealed 
section forbade the employment of any adult 
male person on Sunday or for more than 


. twelve hours per day or sixty per week except 


with the written permission of the inspector. 
The new section fixes a maximum working 
week of fifty-six hours for such employees. 
Written permission of the inspector is required 
for overtime work except on the Friday of 
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any week when a statutory or civic holiday 
occurs on the following Monday. Employ- 
ment between the hours of 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
on Sunday is prohibited except for preliminary 
work. This rule does not apply, however, to 
persons whose daily period of employment 
does not exceed eight hours between 7 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. and who have a rest period of at 
least twenty-four consecutive hours each week. 
Except in cases covered by special permit, em- 
ployees working more than nine hours during 
any work period or during any twenty-four 
consecutive hours, must be given at least 
twenty-four consecutive hours’ rest before 
commencing the next daily work period. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 


Under the Public Commercial Vehicle Act 
as revised and to come into force on July 1, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Couneil, upon the 
advice of, the Minister of Highways, may 
make regulations fixing a minimum age and 
minimum rates of pay for drivers and regulat- 
ing their hours of employment. 


Advance Polls in Elections 


Amendments were made to those sections 
of the Election Act which provide for ad- 
vance polls in provincial elections for sailors, 
railway employees and travellers, the changes 
being necessitated by the reduction in time 
between nomination day and polling day. Ad- 
vance polls will now be open from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. on the two 
days immediately preceding that on which the 
poll is held, instead of from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
on the Thursday, Friday and Saturday before 
polling day. Notice of the time and places of 
polls is to be posted prior to the day fixed for 
holding the poll at the polling places and 
other conspicuous places and where possible 
advertised in a newspaper of the district. 
Formerly a week’s notice of such polls and 
advertisement in a newspaper was required. 

An amendment to the Municipal Act makes 
provision for advance polls for railway em- 
ployees and commercial travellers in municipal 
elections. Polls will be granted on petition of 
twenty-five such employees and will be held 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. for not more than three 
days, exclusive of Sunday, immediately pre- 
ceding polling day. Notice of time and place 
of holding must be published in a newspaper. 


Vocational Education 


A clause was added to the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, similar to a provision in the High 
Schools Act, enabling vocational committees 
to purchase text-books and other school sup- 
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plies and either furnish them to pupils free of 
charge or collect a sum to defray the cost 
not exceeding twenty-five cents per month for 
each pupil. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended 
to authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil on recommendation of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Commission to direct the continuance 
of an allowance in cases where it would other- 
wise cease because only one child remains 
under 16 years of age and one or more of 
the other children are continuing to attend 
school up to the age of 18 years. The same 
provision is made for cases presenting special 
circumstances where it has been shown to be 
advisable to grant an allowance to children 
dependent on a mother or foster-mother who. 
is not strictly eligible for it. 


Marketing Act 


The Ontario Marketing Act, 1931, was: 
amended to enable the Province to take ad- 
vantage of the proposed Federal legislation to. 
regulate the marketing of natural products. 
The amendment will come into force on Pro- 
clamation. A summary of the proposed Fed- 
eral law was given in the Labour Gazette for 
April at page 304. 


Woodmen’s Employment Act 


The Woodmen’s Employment Act provides 
that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint an inspector to investigate the labour 
conditions of men employed in the tinvbering 
or lumbering industry by operators or contrac- 
tors holding licences or other authorization 
to cut and remove timber from Crown Lands. 
Specific subjects for investigation are set out 
in the Act and were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette for April at page 308. They include 
wages, hours of labour, sanitary conditions, 
food, work hazards, prices charged for food, 
living accommodation and supplies, deductions 
from wages for medical and other services, 
fines, and such other matters as may be direc- 
ted to be inquired into. The operators are 
to be held responsible for everything done or 
required to be done in connection with the 
timbering or other operations, whether they 
have let contracts for certain work or not. 
The inspector is given power to enter on any 
lands or premises, to summon witnesses and 
require documents to be produced. 

The Report of an inquiry by the Labour 
Committee of the Legislature into conditions. 
existing in the building and construction in-~ 
dustry is given in the present issue at page 423. 
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Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature was in session from 
January 9 to April 20, 1934, and enacted a 
number of laws of labour interest of which 
the following is a summary. 


Industrial Establishments Act 


The scope of the Industrial Establishments 
Act was widened to include commercial estab- 
lishments and the title of the Act was 
amended accordingly. “Commercial establish- 
ment” is defined to mean any place where 
merchandise is sold or offered for sale but does 
not incude hotels and restaurants nor shops 
where only members of the same family are 
employed. 

A new clause empowers the Lieutenant. 
Governor in Council to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women and of girls and boys under 
18 years of age in certain industrial establish- 
ments or parts thereof which he may deem 
dangerous or harmful to their health. This 
provision is in addition to a section appearing 
in all the provincial Factory Acts except that 
of Alberta, under which no boys under 16 and 
no girls under 18 may be employed in indus- 
trial establishments which have been classified 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as 
dangerous or unwholesome.* No use has been 
made of this clause except in Quebec where a 
list of such establishments was drawn up in 
the nineties. 

The section prohibiting the employment of 
children is made more explicit and clubs, 
amusement halls and arenas are added to the 
list of places in which it was forbidden to em- 
ploy children under 16 who could not read and 
write fluently. The new section also repeats 
the prohibition of the employment of children 
under 14 which is contained in an earlier 
clause of the Act. The 1934 section is de- 
clared not to apply to domestic or farm ser- 
vants nor to cases where the head of a family 
employs his wife or children in his industry 
or business, The new section omits from the 
prohibited list of employments that of work 
for any person practising a profession, As the 
section now stands, employers are forbidden to 
employ children under 14 or those under 16 
who cannot read and write fluently, in any in- 
dustrial or commercial establishment, in any 
industry, trade or business, in any theatre, 
cinema, club, amusement hall, arena, hotel or 
restaurant, or as telegraph or department store 
messengers, or as distributors of hand-bills or 
advertisements, The normal working day for 
women and young persons under 18 years of 
age in industrial establishments must end at 





*In New Brunswick ages are 14 and 18 respectively. 


6 p.m. instead of 9 pm. The clause permit- 
ting the employer to arrange the hours of 
labour per day in order to give a shorter work- 
day on Saturday has been omitted in the 
amending Act. The 10-hour day and 55-hour 
week remain as in the old Act. 

Hours of employment for women and young 
persons under 18 in shops in cities or towns of 
over 10,000 population may not exceed 60 per 
week except during the two weeks preceding 
New Year’s Day, and when the inspector 
gives special permission. Working hours must 
fall between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. except on the 
day before Christmas, the day before New 
Year’s Day and the day before Easter Sunday, 
when work must cease at 10 pm. Where the 
inspector gives permission for overtime in 
either industrial or commercial establishments 
for a period of not more than six weeks, the 
maximum working hours for women and 
young persons are 65 per week instead of 72 
as formerly, 

The heads of industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments are now required to keep a regis- 
ter of the names, ages, addresses and working 
hours of the men employed as well as of the 
women and young persons, and commercial 
establishments are to be inspected. 

To the clauses providing maximum penalties 
for violation of certain sections of the Act, the 
amending Act adds minimum penalties. As 
the Act now stands, the penalty for keeping an 
industrial or commercial establishment con- 
trary to the provisions of the Act or regula- 
tions is from $10 to $200 and costs or 12 
months’ imprisonment; for wilfully making a 
false entry in a register or other document or 
a false declaration $20 to $100 and costs or six 
months’ imprisonment; for refusal to keep a 
register as required by the Act $10 to $30 and 
costs or three months’ imprisonment, and for 
a contravention of the law, regulations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council or orders of 
the inspector for which no other penalty is 
provided, the fine is from $10 to $100 and 
costs or three months’ imprisonment. In the 
last case the maximum fine has been raised 
from $50 to $100. 


Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


Two bills to amend the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act were passed by the Quebec Legis- 
lature. One provides that no male worker 
shall be employed on work which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is ordinarily and 
by custom performed by women, at a less 
wage than that fixed by an order of the Com- 
mission for female employees on such work. 
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The other Act amends the principal Act in 
several particulars. The Commission is no 
longer required to send notices of decisions to 
employers by registered mail but copies of 
them must be posted up in a conspicuous 
place where the women are working. A special 
scale of wages may be established for persons 
engaged in minor operations to be determined 
by the Commission, Other clauses added to 
the Act render void all agreements between an 
employer and employee fixing a lower wage 
than the minimum established by the Com- 
mission and prohibit the sale to an employee 
of any interest in, or any stock or bond of, an. 
industry carried on by his employer unless the 
weekly wage of the employee exceeds $20. The 
section imposing a penalty of $50 and costs or 
from one to two months’ imprisonment on 
employers for infringements of any order in 
council under the Act or of any order of the 
Commission was replaced by new provisions 
which include violations of the Act as well as 
orders in council and orders of the Commis- 
sion and increase the penalties. The amended 
section declares such employers liable to a fine 
of not less than $50 and not more than $200 
and costs or, in default of payment, to one to 
two months’ imprisonment for a first offence, 
For a subsequent offence a penalty of from 
$100 to $300 and costs, or imprisonment for 
two or three months is provided. In case of a 
third or subsequent offence within the same 
twelve months, however, the employer, or 
manager in case of corporations, and any 
director knowingly participating in the offence 
is liable on summary conviction to one 
month’s imprisonment without the option of 
a fine. The name of the informer must be 
kept secret and no witness in a prosecution 
under the Act may be compelled to state 
whether he is the informer and no question 
may be put to him tending to prove that the 
prosecution was instituted on complaint of an 
informer or tending to make known the name 
of the informer. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


An amendment to the Professional Syn- 
dicates Act sets out new provisions for the 
division of property in case of the voluntary 
or judicial dissolution of a syndicate. Under 
the original Act, the general meeting of the 
syndicate laid down the rules for the division 
of property among the members after pay- 
ment of debts and costs of distribution. 
Legacies and gifts were to be returned or 
handed over to similar or correlated under- 
takings determined by the general meeting or 
by the by-laws. The amendment requires 
one or three liquidators to be appointed and 
makes similar provision regarding the pay- 
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ment of costs and debts and concerning 


gifts and legacies but, instead of dividing 
the remainder among the members, it is 
to be used for the maintenance and ad- 
ministration in trust, of the special in- 
demnity funds established under the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act to cover death and 
sickness benefits, superannuation, unemploy- 
ment funds, etc. Any assets remaining must 
be devoted to one or more similar under- 
takings designated by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Coumcil. A further amendment 
enables municipal corporations to exempt from 
taxes the immovables belonging to a profes- 
sional syndicate incorporated under the Act 
or to grant exemption to the owner of any 
immovables used by any syndicate as long 
as they are used as a hall for workers’ meet- 
ings or as a library or lecture hall or for 
other social purposes as the municipal council 
may determine. 


Licensing of Engineers, etc. 


The Stationary Engineers’ Act now the 
Stationary Enginemen’s Act was amended to 
extend the definition of “motive power” to 
include power developed in any place or 
building by means of compressed air, gas, 
crude oil or any other substamce as well as 
steam but excluding motive power used for 
heating private residences or installations 
having a capacity of less than 15 square feet 
of heating surface or steam-heating installa- 
tions of 25 h.p. or less where the safety valve 
regulates the pressure to five pounds per square 
inch or less; internal combustion motors with 
a capacity of less than 10 h.p.; and refrig- 
erating machines with a capacity of three tons 
or less. No person may supervise a motive 
power unless he has satisfactorily undergone 
an examination before the board of examiners 
appointed under the Act. The Act does not 
apply to mines governed by the Quebec 
Mining Act. 

A amendment to the Pipe-fitters Act re- 
places the term “pipe-fitters’ by “pipe- 
mechanics”. Plumbing systems in any build- 
ing or construction are brought under the 
Act, and include piping and all accessories 
used for draining, for the back air vent and ~ 
for supplying water or gas. Contractors, 
journeymen and apprentices engaged in in- 
stalling such plumbing systems are not re- 
quired to be licensed under the Act if the 
municipality in which they reside, by a by-law 
adopted before the coming into force of the 
amending Act, requires them to be licensed 
after examination as to their technical quali- 
fications. Such municipal licences are only 
valid within the municipality. Formerly 
licences under the Pipe-fitters Act were not 
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required in municipalities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or less but they are now neces- 
sary, even in such municipalities, for persons 
-undertaking work in public buildings or in- 
dustrial establishments. Persons working or 
contracting for work on locomotives, railway 
cars or ships are excluded from the operation 
of the Act. 

The Act passed in 1932, exempting from 
seizure for any claim for debts the salaries 
and wages of persons engaged on work under- 
taken to relieve unemployment with the aid 
granted under certain Federal and Provincial 
statutes, was repealed and a similar exemption 
provided for by an amendment to the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 


Forest Operations Commission Act 


As in Ontario, the Legislature took steps to 
regulate labour conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry. The conditions which, in Ontario, are 
to be investigated by the inspector are, in 
Quebec, to be reported as contemplated to 
the Commission administering the Act before 
operations are begun. The main sections of 
the Bill, which, with certain changes, has now 
become the Quebec Forest Operations Com- 
mission Act, were given in the March issue 
of this GazeTrr at page 236. Sections were 
added during its passage through the Legis- 
lature which require the posting on the inside 
of the main door of each lumber camp of a 
statement of the wages that will be paid and 
the prices that will be charged for articles 
sold, as well as other details mentioned in 
paragraphs 1-5 inclusive of section 14 of the 
Act. For violation of this provision a penalty 
of $10 per day is provided and for selling 
any article at a price higher than that men- 
tioned in the statement a fine of $5 for each 
article may be imposed. Penalties are recover- 
able by employees before the courts of civil 
jurisdiction and employees who receive lower 
wages than those fixed under the Act may 
recover the difference before any court of 
competent jurisdiction. Paragraph (6) of 
section 14 as published in the Lasour Gazerre 
for March was struck out. This paragraph 
required the Commission to be supplied with 
details of the dimensions, sanitary conditions, 
etc., of rooms or places used for living and 
working or in the preparation, storing and 
distributing of food. An amendment to the 
Public Health Act, however, requires camps 
used for lumbering, mining and road work to 
be erected in accordance with specimen plans 
supplied by the Provincial Bureau of Health. 
The Director of the Bureau or his officers are 
authorized to control and supervise, by in- 


spectors appointed for the purpose, the sani- 
tary conditions in such camps as well as in 
saw-mills and similar industries. 


Released Prisoners 


The Released Prisoners Farms Act enables 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to author- 
ize the Attorney-General to establish one or 
two farms to receive persons released from a 
prison, industrial farm, reformatory school, 
insane asylum, etc., and, with their consent, 
persons coming within the conditions pre- 
scribed by regulations made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Such regulations may 
also cover other subjects including the employ- 
ment and remuneration of persons received 
by such farms. The cost of establishing each 
farm is limited to $50,000. 


Marketing of Natural Products 


An Act to aid in putting into effect in 
Quebec amy Federal Act having as object the 
marketing of the natural products of Can- 
ada, and any Federal Act respecting bank- 
ruptcy as regards compromises between 
creditors and debtors, authorizes the Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council to take the neces- 
sary steps to give effect to such Acts. 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension 


Act 


The text of the Bill which has now, in an 
amended form, become the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, was printed in 
the March issue of this Gazerre at page 235. 
As a number of changes were made during the 
progress of this Bill through the Legislature, 
the text of the Act is given in this issue at 
page 417. This statute which enables the terms 
of a collective agreement as to wages and 
hours between one or more employers and 
one or more trade unions to be extended by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, so as 
to bind all the employers and employees in 
the same trade or industry in a certain dis- 
trict is the first example in Canada of the 
extension of the “common rule” by a Gov- 
ernment rather than by advances in col- 
lective bargaining. A somewhat similar provi- 
sion is contained in the Alberta Department 
of Trade and Industry Act. Since collective 
agreements registered under the Professional 
Syndicates Act of Quebec are enforceable at 
law, as in no other province, the operation of 
these two statutes is of great interest. 


Resolutions 


On February 15, 1934, the Legislative As- 
sembly adopted a motion that as soon as the 
financial position of the Province will allow 
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it, the Government should consider the pos- 
sibility of creating a system of assistance to 
indigent mothers. 

On March 13, the Assembly adopted a 
motion praying the Government to find if it 
be possible to make it complsory in industry 
and commerce to give preference in employ- 
ment to fathers of families in preference to 
bachelors, and to men in preference to women 
and girls who are not obliged to earn their 
living. 


On March 15, the Assembly adopted a 
motion that the Government should take im- 
mediate steps to insure an equitable wage to 
labourers in general and to men and women 
who work for industrial establishments or for 
business houses. 


Motions dealing with old age pensions and 
the enforcement of the Lord’s Day Act were 
given in the March issue of this Gazerre at 
pages 214 and 215 respectively. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature was in session from 
February 8 to April 16, and enacted a number 
of labour laws. 


Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act 


The Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act was 
the subject of several amendments designed 
to strengthen and adapt it to present con- 
ditions. The definition of “coal miner” was 
altered to include every miner and every other 
person ordinarily and usually employed in, on, 
or about a coal mine by a mine owner as an 
employee for salary or wages. The definition 
of “mine” was amended to mean only mines 
“at which coal is being gotten for sale”. As 
in the principal Act, before June 1 in each 
year a mine owner must lodge with the 
Minister security for the payment of wages 
during the next twelve months. New sections 
stipulate that where the amount of security 
which a mine owner is required to furnish 
does not exceed $500 the form of the security 
is to be in the discretion of the Minister; if 
it exceeds that amount its form is to be 
determined by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. Pending its decision the 
Board may grant the owner a permit to 
operate the mine for a period not exceeding 
30 days. If the owner makes a deposit in 
cash with the Minister of a sum equal to the 
amount of security required, he is deemed to 
have complied with the provisions of the Act 
and the said sum is to be invested by the 
Minister in securities to be held by him as 
security for the payment of wages by the 
owner, In case of default in the payment of 
any wages earned and for which security was 
given the Minister may realize upon such 
securities. The proceeds of any securities fur- 
nished by a mine owner under the provisions 
of the Act are to be dealt with as follows: 
(a) in the payment of all wages owing which 
were earned during the period for which 
security was given in the thirty days pre- 
ceding default and unpaid, or, if the sum is 
insufficient, in their payment pro rata; (b) 
out of the balance, if any, in the payment of 
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the costs of realizing the securities and pay- 
ing the wages; and (c) in payment of the 
balance to the persons legally entitled thereto. 

The Minister or any person designated by 
him may give a written certificate as to 
whether or not during any specified time any 
mine owner has furnished security as re- 
quired by the Act. The minimum penalty 
for default in furnishing security and for con- 
tinuing to operate a mine is reduced from 
$1,000 to $100. Every mine owner must be- 
fore the fifteenth day and the last day of 
each month make a return to the Minister 
setting out whether wages payable to his 
employees on the last preceding pay day have 
been paid in full and, in case they have not 
been so paid, the amount remaining unpaid. 
A fine not exceeding $100 and costs or im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days is the 
penalty for default in furnishing this state- 
ment. The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners may at any time, by order, upon the 
application of the Minister or any mine 
employee, suspend or cancel any certificate 
of exemption from the obligation to furnish 
security, which has been granted on the ground 
that the mine-owner has such resources as to 
assure the payment of wages, and may also 
issue such certificate on such terms and con- 
ditions as it may deem proper. 


Relief Liability Act 


The Relief Liability Act authorizes the 
Minister in charge to make a written order 
referring to the Supreme Court of Alberta 
any question as to the residence qualification 
of any recipient of relief, that may arise within 
6 months of the time at which such person 
first received relief, in order to determine the 
liability of the Province and municipality, 
either jointly or severally, to pay the costs 
of such relief, The Minister may make the 
reference of his own motion or on written 
application from any party to the dispute. 
The judge after hearing the case may make 
an order declaring the place or places at which 
the person in question is entitled to relief. 
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In case relief has been provided by the Prov- 
ince or any municipality for which another 
municipality is liable, wholly or in part, the 
cost of such relief may be recovered. After 
an order by a judge, the municipality liable 
to provide relief may require the person in 
receipt of relief or entitled thereto to reside 
within the municipality. If such person does 
not comply within thirty days and after being 
furnished with transportation facilities, the 
right to receive relief is to be suspended. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 


The Public Vehicles Act was amended to 
provide that no person may be licensed as 
driver of a public vehicle unless he satisfies 
the Minister of his physical fitness. The 
Minister may also require any licensee to sub- 
mit evidence as to his physical condition. 


Natural Products Marketing Act 


The Alberta Natural Products Marketing 
Act enables the Province to take advantage 
of Federal legislation relating to the marketing 
of natural products. 


Depariment of Trade and Industry Act 


The Bill which has now become the De- 
partment of Trade and Imdustry Act was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerrn for April 
at page 305. The Act, which will come into 
force on Proclamation, was amended in the 
Legislature. This statute, the first of its kind 
in Canada, provides for a Department of 
Trade and Industry in the Alberta Govern- 
ment to inquire into conditions in any trade 
or industry which appear to be detrimental 
to the interest of trade or the public; to sur- 
vey the resources of the province and plan for 
their development; to promote conferences of 
representatives of those engaged or employed 
in any trade so as to remedy any harmful 
conditions; to promote trade associations for 
the same purpose and to collect information 
regarding the various trades in the province 
and its resources. If a conference of any trade 
agrees upon certain standards of ethics 
calculated to put an end to competitive prac- 
tices harmful to the trade, its employees 
or the public, and, more particularly, agrees 
to establish minimum wholesale and retail 
prices, and minimum standards as to hours 
of labour and wages of employees, and 
if 66 per cent of those engaged in the 
trade, or if persons owning 66 per cent of the 
capital invested in the trade, approve such 
standards, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may order that the code drawn up in accord- 
ance with the agreement shall be in force 
after a specified date and binding on every 


person carrying on the trade. In the Bill as 
introduced, only 60 per cent of the trade had to 
be in favour of the code. Codes may be 
amended or cancelled by following the same 
procedure by which they were adopted. If a 
conference does not come to an agreement, 
the Minister and the Advisory Board ap- 
pointed under the Act may draw up a code 
which may be approved and declared binding 
on the persons in the trade concerned. The 
Board is to consist of 3 or 5 persons, one 
representing the consuming public. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations to provided for the registration 
and licensing of persons engaged in various 
trades. The Act applies to wholesale and retail 
dealers, druggists, printers, restaurant keepers, 
dry cleaners, barbers, hairdressers and plumb- 
ing, heating and sanitary engineers. The Act 
however does not apply to retail sale of 
second-hand goods, repossessed goods, damaged 
or perishable goods or to goods adver- 
tised in bona fide mail order catalogues and 
sold in the ordinary course of a bona fide 
mail-order business. If a representative num- 
ber of persons engaged in any other trade, 
petition to be brought under the Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister may declare such 
trade within the scope of the Act. 

The sale of any commodity at a price less 
than the laid down cost or the replacement 
cost, whichever is the less, together with an 
additional amount considered as a fair re- 
turn, may be prohibited, but bankrupt or 
unseasonable stocks and discontinued lines 
may be sold at less than the minimum price 
subject to any regulations that may be made. 

Provision is made for inquiries into wages 
and for conferences between employers and 
employees for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. If no agreement is reached as to 
wages, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may fix a minimum wage for all classes of 
employees or for any specified class or in any 
specified district. A wage order may be varied 
or cancelled. An employer is not to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the free selection 
of representatives by any association or in 
any lawful activity of such association, Pen- 
alties for contravention of the Act, of orders 
made thereunder or of the provisions of any 
code, are, in the case of an individual, to be 
not more than $100 and costs and in default 
of payment, imprisonment for not more than 
2 months, and, in case of a corporation, not 
more than $500 and costs. For selling below 
the minimum price or paying wages below the 
minimum wage the penalty to be imposed on 
others than persons subject to a code is a fine 
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of not more than $100 and costs or imprison- 
ment for not more than 60 days. 


Part III of the Act deals with coal mining 
and distribution. An advisory committee may 
be appointed from time to time for special 
inquiries. Agreements as to wages which 
provide for a sliding scale of wages in ac- 
cordance with the profits of the industry are 
to be of no effect unless approved in writing 
by the Minister. The latter is to promote 
conferences among either operators and dealers 
or both in order to establish a common sell- 
ing agency, to regulate the supply of coal ac- 
cording to the demand and to promote schemes 
for rationalizing the coal mining industry in 
Alberta by using coal from efficiently operated 
mines. Operators whose production is cur- 
tailed or assigned to other mines are to be 
compensated out of the increased profits ac- 
cruing to the producing mines. If there is 
default in the payment of wages for more than 
one month, or an operator becomes unable to 
meet his liabilities or makes default in com- 
plying with any of the provisions of a code, 
the matter is to be referred to the Minister 
of Lands and Mines. 


Resolutions 


A resolution adopted by the Alberta Legis- 
lature was to the effect that, in any unemploy- 
ment relief work instituted this year, care 
should be taken to undertake such necessary 
public work as are most urgently needed while 
at the same time providing as many actual 
working days as possible so as to give the 
most relief to the unemployed and, further, 
that a fair proportion of any funds available 
for relief work should be allocated to rural 
relief and used for necessary highway con- 
struction and maintenance, 

Another motion passed by the Legislature 
was in favour of extending, as far as possible 
under present conditions, the Government’s 
policy of subsidizing medical practioners and 
appointing district nurses. It was also recom- 
mended that a part of the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee on State Medicine, 1934, be 
put in effect as soon as possible. These relate 
to preventive medicine, especially in the con- 
trol of tuberculosis, to demonstrations of con- 
tributory health insurance in one urban and 
one rural district and to municipal doctors and 
hospitals. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Reports on 1934 Conference Agenda 


Reduction of Hours of Work—The Inter- 
national Labour Office has published a report 
on the first item on the agenda of the 1934 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
—“ Reduction of hours of work.” The ques- 
tion of hours of work in relation to unemploy- 
ment was the subject of a preliminary survey 
by a Tripartite Preparatory Conference in 
January, 1933 (Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1933, page 192) and passed through the first 
‘stage of the double-discussion procedure at 
the general session of the International Labour 
Conference in June (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1933, page 791). At that session it was de- 
cided that the matter was a suitable one for 
a Draft Convention or Recommendation, and 
a number of points on which Governments 
should be consulted were laid down. The re- 
port now issued, in preparation for the second 
discussion next June, contains the replies of 
the governments on those various points, a 
general survey of the problem in the light of 
the replies, the conclusions drawn from the 
survey, and the texts of two proposed Draft 
Conventions concerning the forty-hour week in 
industry and in commerce and offices, a draft 
Recommendation concerning the maintenance 
of the standard of living in the case of a re- 
duction in hours of work, and a draft Resolu- 
tion on technological unemployment. 


By March 38, 1934, the date on which the 
report was closed for the purpose of including 
replies to the Questionnaire, replies had been 
received from the Governments of the follow- 
ing 27 countries: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada (Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan), Chile, Denmark, Estonia, Fin- 
land, France, Hungary, India, the Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Siam, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief —A 
similar report has been issued on the second 
item on the agenda of the coming Conference 
—‘Unemployment insurance and _ various 
forms of relief for the unemployed.” This re- 
port contains the replies received from 26 Gov- 
ernments to the questionnaire issued after the 
first discussion last year (LaBour Gazervrs, 
August, 1933, page 790) together with the texts 
of a proposed Draft Convention and a draft 
Recommendation put forward as bases for the 
final decisions of the Conference this year. 


Maintenance of Migrant Workers’ Rights 
Under Invalidity, Old Age and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Insurance —The International Labour 
Office has also issued a report on the fourth 
item on the agenda of the 1934 conference— 
“ Maintenance of acquired rights and rights in 
course of acquisition under invalidity, old age 
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and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, on behalf 
of workers who transfer their residence from 
one country to another.” 


At the 1933 session the International Labour 
Conference adopted six draft conventions 
(Lazour Gazette, August, 1933, pages 794, etc.) 
on invalidity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance, three of which deal with such in- 
surance for persons employed in industrial 
and commercial undertakings or in the liberal 
professions and for out-workers and domestic 
servants, while the remaining three deal with 
the same three branches of insurance for per- 
sons employed in agricultural undertakings. 
These draft conventions contain provisions 
governing scope, benefits, financial resources, 
insurance institutions, supervision, settlement 
of disputes, the position of foreigners, etc., but 
do not cover the maintenance of migrant 
workers’ rights. It was therefore decided to 
place the question on the agenda of the forth- 
coming session for first discussion. 


The above-mentioned report has accordingly 
been prepared by the International Labour 
Office in order to provide the Conference with 
full material on which to base its deliberations. 
it analyses those provisions of national legisla- 
tion and bilateral treaties which deal with the 
maintenance of migrant workers’ rights. The 
report is divided into four parts: (1) main- 
tenance of rights in course of acquisition; (2) 
maintenance of acquired rights and residence 
abroad; (3) conditions of application of 
treaties; and (4) conclusions, and list of points 
on which tthe office proposes that Governments 
be consulted. 


Partial Revision of the Convention Con- 
cerning Employment of Women during the 
Night—A report on the above-mentioned 
subject, which is the seventh item on the 
agenda of the 1934 session of the International 
Labour Conference, has also been issued by 
the International Labour Office. - It contains 
draft amendments for submission to the Con- 
ference as a basis for its discussions, together 
with the substance of the observations made 
by governments on the question and an ex- 
amination of the conclusions which may be 
drawn from the governments’ statements, lead- 
ing up to the draft amendments submitted by 
the International Labour Office. 


The main proposals for revision of the Con-— 


vention are with a view to (a) the insertion in 
the Convention of an Article specifying that 


the Convention does not apply to persons 
holding responsible positions of management 
and not ordinarily engaged in manual work; 
and (b) the insertion in Article 2 of the Con- 
vention a provision to the effect that the com- 
petent authorities may, in view of exceptional 
circumstances affecting the workers in a par- 
ticular industry or area, and after consultation 
of the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerned, decide that for those workers the 
interval between 11 o’clock in the evening and 
6 o’clock in the morning shall be substituted 
for the interval between 10 o’clock in the 
evening and 5 o’clock in the morning. 


United States and the International Labour 
Organization 


A conference on labour legislation, held at 
Washington last February, was called by Sec- 
retary of Labour Perkins for the purpose of 
securing closer co-operation between the fed- 
eral and State governments in the United 
States, in the working out of a national pro- 
gram for legislation affecting labour, Dele- 
gates were present from 39 States. Among the 
resolutions adopted at the conference was one 
which recommended “ the full and permanent 
participation of the United States in the work 
of the International Labour Conference and 
the International Labour Office.” The Monthly 
Labour Review, published by the United 
States Department of Labour, contains in its 
issue for April a full account of the confer- 
ence. The first article of the same issue gives 
a full account of the work of the International 
Labour Organization since its formation, with 
a list of the Draft Conventions and the coun- 
tries which have so far ratified them. 


The conference adopted a series of recom- 
mendations regarding minimum standards on 
safety and health, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, old age pensions, 
and other subjects. 


Publications of the I.L.O. 


The final series of brochures of “ Occupation 
and Health,” the Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, 
Pathology and Social Welfare, which is in 
course of publication by the International La- 
bour Office, has just appeared. This series 
terminates the publication of the work in 
brochure form, Its publication in volume 
form will be completed shortly by the issue of 
Volume JI, 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1934 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

April, 1934, was reported by the Super- 

intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows: 


There was little activity in farming in the 
Maritime Provinces, other than spring plough- 
ing and early planting. Where harbours were 
clear of drift ice, prospects for the fishing in- 
dustry looked fairly bright for the opening 
season. In logging, some stream driving was 
underway, but high water had caused con- 
siderable loss, as rafts of logs had gone adrift. 
The majority of mines in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked two and three days per week. 
Improvement was noted in the iron and steel 
group, additional men being employed as more 
work became available. Construction was 
quiet. Transportation, both passenger and 
freight, was fair, also trade. Little change 
was noted in the women’s section, where 
placements in domestic service were made 
daily. 

Farming in the Province of Quebec was 
quiet, few placements being made. Orders 
had been received for river drivers in Hull; 
Quebec City and Sherbrooke also noted an 
improvement in the logging industry. Con- 
siderable activity was reported from the min- 
ing districts, where prospectors had arrived and 
machinery purchased, which would be put into 
operation as soon as weather conditions per- 
mitted. Manufacturing was reported from the 
various cities as follows: Hull, nearly all 
factories working and employing about 75 
per cent of the regular staff; Montreal, rub- 
ber quiet, boot and shoe industry very active, 
with clothing and metallurgy fairly busy; Que- 
bec City, leather and clothing active; Sher- 
brooke, conditions satisfactory; and Three 
Rivers, improvement noted in previous month, 
continued, Building construction was slightly 
busier, particularly in Montreal, where the 
number of orders for building tradesmen had 
increased. Extensive repairs and proposed 
erection of new structures were also under 
consideration at Hull, Rouyn, Quebec City 
and Three Rivers. There was the usual rush 
at the various ports attendant upon the open- 
ing of navigation, but, otherwise, transporta- 
tion was quiet. Trade showed a revival of 
business and improvement was noted in the 
women’s division, where a number of vacancies 
were listed and successful placements made. 


The demand for farm help in Ontario was 
well maintained, with little difficulty experi- 
enced in meeting all requirements. Seasonal 
activity in logging was handicapped by per- 


sistent cold weather and ice-bound lakes, so 
that there was practically no call for men. 
Saw-mills were also slack and would remain 
so until the spring drives began. Mining con- 
tinued to show increased activity. Little work, 
however, was available for inexperienced 
labour, but skilled mining men were hard to 
secure. In manufacturing, improvement gen- 
erally was noted in textiles, soap and box fac- 
tories, auto, leather, and iron and steel pro- 
duction, with orders for skilled mechanics fairly 
well divided amongst the various industries. 
A slight increase in the volume of building 
construction was caused partly through altera- 
tion, renovation and small repair jobs offered, 
although a few larger projects were also under 
way. Highway and airport construction con- 
tinued, but fewer placements were made on 
the trans-Canada highway, as the camps al- 
ready had their quota and only an occasiona! 
replacement needed. Transportation was fair, 
a number of men having obtained employment 
with the opening of the Welland Canal and 
the start of navigation. Business in the 
women’s section showed gradual improvement. 
Married couples were in demand and institu- 
tional vaicancies increased, with the usual 
shortage of cooks and cooks-general prevail- 
ing. Industrial and clerical positions were 
fewer, however, in number and more difficult 
to fill, in that experienced help only would 
be accepted. 

Seeding was general throughout the Prairie 
Provinces and about 70 per cent completed in 
Alberta, with fine weather conditions prevail- 
ing, but in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, dust 
storms had seriously hampered the farmers 
and a marked feeling of apprehension prevailed 
lest the high winds, which were drying out 
the top soil at a rapid rate, would also blow 
out the seed. In consequence, the demand 
for farm labour suffered a substantial decline. 
It also seemed likely that many men who had 
hired out in the winter under the Farm Re- 
lief Scheme would stay on for spring work, 
wages being offered from $15 to $20 per month. 
Logging, mining and manufacturing were quiet 
and there was little work of any duration in 
building construction, although a number of 
short jobs were offered. Recruiting of men 
for relief camps also continued. Retail trade, 
particularly at Winnipeg, maintained a fairly 
steady turnover, while wholesale trade also 
continued in regular volume. Paints, oils and 
greases, as well as groceries and hardware 
lines, reported the usual increases in sales. 
Collections were fair to poor. The women’s 
divisions were for the most part quiet, al- 
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though there was a better demand for domes- 
tic help for city positions. 

With warmer weather, farm placements in 
British Columbia showed an increase and in a 
survey of the fruit districts it was reported 
that there was one of the best crops of smail 
fruits in years. Logging showed little change, 
with few calls for help, bush fires and strikes 
having somewhat hampered this industry. Saw 
and shingle mills operated as usual. Mining 
was active, with prospects bright. Building 
construction showed little signs of improve- 


ment, with only casual jobs available. Relief 
camps continued. Longshoremen were busy 
at New Westminster and Victoria, but slack 
at Prince Rupert and only fairly well employed 
at Vancouver. Dry dock and shipyards showzd 
activity, but few extra men were engaged. 
Trade registered no change. There was a 
fair amount of work offered for domestics in 
the women’s section, with plenty of applicants 
on hand. All other lines of service, however, 
remained very quiet. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 8,477, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 847,993 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,666 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 145,476 persons. It should be un- 


derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1934, as 
Reported by Employers . 


According to data tabulated in the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 8,477 establish- 
ments, employment at the beginning of April 
showed a seasonal falling-off, the reported 
staffs aggregating 847,993 persons, compared 
with 861,053 in the preceding month. The 
statistics furnished by leading firms since 1920 
show that in twelve of these thirteen years, 
employment on April 1, has experienced a be- 
. tween-seasons contraction, ordinarily resulting 
from the completion of the winter’s work in 
logging camps, and prior to the absorption 
of any considerable numbers of persons in the 
outdoor industries opening up in the spring 
and summer. The general loss at the begin- 
ning of April, 1934, rather exceeded the aver- 
age decline on that date in the years for which 
statistics are available; the situation this year, 
considerably affected by the above factors, 
was further complicated by the release of un- 
usually large numbers of men who had been 


temporarily employed in clearing the railway 
tracks and roads after last winter’s severe 
storms, and by numerous shutdowns over the 
Easter holidays, this year reflected to some 
extent in the employment statistics, since 
Easter fell on April 1. The index of employ- 
ment, based on the 1926 average as 100, stood 
at 91-3 on April 1, 1934, compared with 92-7 
on March 1, 1934, while on April 1 in preceding 
years it was as follows:—1933, 76-0; 1932, 
87:5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 110-4; 
1928, 102°3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 92-5; 1925, 
88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 81-8 and 
1921, 85:1. The index on the latest date was 
higher than in the early spring of the last two 
years. 

There was an increase on April 1 in manu- 
facturing, especially of leather, lumber, textile 
and iron and steel products. Metallic ore min- 
ing, building construction, services and trade 
also showed improvement; the gains in trade 
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were unusually large, having only once been 
exceeded in the years since 1920. On the other 
hand, logging camps reported very large 
seasonal reductions, a reaction from an ex- 
ceptionally active season in bush work, and 
there were important declines in railway con- 
struction and maintenance; the persons re- 
leased by the employers furnishing data in 
these two industries numbered approximately 
13,600 from logging and 6,400 from track main- 
tenance. Pronounced curtailment of a seasonal 
nature also occurred in coal-mining, and trans- 
portation was slacker. 


tant seasonal losses, and activity declined in 
railway construction due to the completion of 
snow-clearing operations. On the other hand, 
manufacturing, building and highway construc- 
tion and retail trade showed improvement. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
the beginning of April, 1933, although increases 
had then been indicated; the index, standing 
at 95:1 on the latest date, compared favour- 
ably with that of 78:3 on April 1 last year. 

Quebec—Manufacturing, metallic ore min- 
ing, services and retail trade afforded more 
employment in Quebec; within the manufac- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 





























































































































































































































































































































Employment by Economic Areas 


Among the provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia registered increased employment, 
while elsewhere losses were indicated, those in 
Quebec being greatest. The situation in all 
five economic areas was considerably better 
than on April 1 of last year. 

Maritime Provinces—For the first time since 
November, 1933, there was on April 1 a 
decrease in employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces; the 592 co-operating employers reduced 
their payrolls from 72,795 persons on March 1 
to 67,068 at the beginning of April. Transpor- 
tation, logging and coal-mining showed impor- 





JAN. 


turing group, textile and iron and steel fac- 
tories recorded decidedly greater activity, 
while there were smaller gains in lumber, pulp 
and paper and other plants. On the other 
hand, logging reported very large seasonal con- 
tractions; there were pronounced losses in rail- 
way construction as track-clearing workers 
were released, and thhighway construction and 
transportation were also slacker. Statements 
were received from 2,041 firms, with 231,193 
employees, as against 242,102 on March 1. The 
index, at 85-1 on April 1, 1934, was twelve 
points higher than on the same date of last 
year, when the curtailment indicated was on 
a smaller scale. The trend on this date has 
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almost invariably been retrogressive, but the 
losses at the beginning of April, 1934, were 
only once exceeded in the years since 1920, 
viz., by those in 1921. The exceptionally large 
decline this year mainly reflects seasonal re- 
action from the intense activity in bush op- 
erations which characterized the past winter, 
together with the release of men temporarily 
employed in railway track-clearance following 
heavy snow-falls; some 8,250 workers were 
displaced from logging camps, while those laid 
off from railway construction and maintenance 
numbered 4,225. 


Ontario —Employment continued to advance 
in Ontario, where 3,748 employers had en- 
larged their forces by 3,556 workers since the 
preceding month, bringing them to 374,175 
on April 1. A decrease had been registered 
by the firms making returns for the same date 
in 1933, and employment then was at a lower 
level, the index standing at 78-3, compared 
with 98-7 on April 1, of the present year. The 
experience of the years since 1920 shows that 
activity customarily declines in Ontario at 
the beginning of April, there having been con- 
tractions in eleven of the thirteen previous 
years; the increase on the date under review 
was greater than in either 1931 or 1927, the 
other years in which employment gained on 
April 1. 

Manufacturing showed further recovery in 
Ontario at the first of April, 1934, notably in 
iron and steel products, while improvement 
also took place in leather, lumber, non-ferrous 
metal, rubber and textile factories. In the 
non-manufacturing groups, mining, steam rail- 
way transportation, highway construction, ser- 
vices and retail trade reported increased acti- 
vity. Logging, however, released large num- 
bers of workers owing to the completion of 
seasonal operations, and building and railway 
construction were also slacker. 


Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces declined; the loss, however, was less than 
the average indicated in the last thirteen years, 
and also involved a much smaller number of 
workers than that which occurred on April 
1, 1933. The index at 78-3, was then five 
points lower than on the date under review. 
Most of the decline at the beginning of April 
in the present year took place in coal-mining, 
but highway and railway construction, logging 
and lumbering also showed curtailment. On 
the other hand, retail and wholesale trade re- 
ported improvement. The working forces of 
the 1,253 co-operating employers aggregated 
104,186 persons, compared with 104,928 on 
March 1. 
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British Columbia—An advance was _ indi- 
eated in British Columbia, according to re- 
turns tabulated by the Bureau from 843 firms 
with 71,371 employees, or 762 more than in 
in the preceding month. A rather larger in- 
crease had been noted on April 1 of a year 
ago, but employment was then in smaller 
volume. There were gains on the date under 
review in manufacturing, (especially of Jumber 
products), and in building and railway con- 
struction and retail trade, while shipping com- 
panies released help. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver, while 
losses were noted in Montreal, and there was 
no general change in Winnipeg. Employment 
as reported by the leading firms in all these 
cities was better than on April 1, 1933. 


Montreal—Contractions were shown in 
Montreal, according to 1,168 employers who 
reported 121,855 persons on their payrolls, as 
compared with 122,089 on March 1. Activity, 
however, was greater than on the same date 
last year, when gains had been indicated. 
Manufacturing was busier than on March 1, 
1934, textiles and iron and steel showing the 
greatest increase in this comparison. Building 
construction also reported improvement, but 
there were decided losses in transportation, 
and in work on the streets and roads, owing 
to the release of snow-clearing staffs. 


Quebec—Manufacturing, construction, ser- 
vices and trade registered gains in Quebec 
City, while transportation was slacker; the re- 
sult was an increase of 276 in the working 
forces of the 153 firms making returns, who 
had 12,266 employees on April 1. Little gen- 
eral change had been noted at the beginning 
of April in 1933, when the index was lower 
than on the latest date. 


Toronto.—Toronto employers reported a 
further and larger increase, mainly due to im- 
provement in manuiacturing, services and 
trade; within the group of factory employ- 
ment, the textile, leather and iron and steel 
divisions reported the greatest gains. The 
working forces of the 1,253 co-operating firms 
totalled 111,575 persons, compared with 109,531 
in the preceding month. Employment was 
more active than on the same date of last 
year, when a smaller gain had been indicated; 
the index then stood at 85-0, or 7-7 points 
lower than on April 1 of the present year. 
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Ottawa—There was a small advance in 
Ottawa, chiefly in trade and building; an 
aggregate pay-roll of 12,474 workers was re- 
ported by the 165 employers whose statistics 
were tabulated, and who had 12,318 in their 
last report. The index, at 97-6 was higher by 
over twelve points than in the early spring 
of 1983, when a slight reduction had been 
recorded. 


Hamilton. — Manufacturing and trade 
afforded greater employment in Hamilton, 
while construction and transportation were 
rather quieter. Returns were compiled from 
258 firms employing 26,441 persons, or 594 
more than on March 1. The level of employ- 
ment was considerably higher than on the 
same date of last year, or in fact than in 
any other month since the summer of 1933. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was another increase in employment in 
the Border Cities on April 1. Data were re- 
ceived from 153 firms employing 13,762 work- 
ers, as against 13,125 in the preceding month. 
Automobile plants reported an important 
share of the advance, while other industries 
showed only slight changes. Activity was de- 
clidedly greater than in the spring of 1933, 
when the expansion indicated was on a larger 
seale. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed practically 
no general change in Winnipeg, where the pay- 
rolls of the 419 employers furnishing statistics 
aggregated 33,810 workers. Construction was 
slacker, while trade reported moderate im- 
provement, and the fluctuations in the other 
divisions were slight. On April 1, 1933, little 
change had also been noted; the index then, 
however, was lower, standing at 78-0, com- 
pared with 79-7 on the date under review. 


Vancouver—A further increase in employ- 
ment occurred in Vancouver, according to 365 
firms with 26,568 employees, as compared with 
26,358 in the preceding month. The gain oc- 
curred principally in trade, while shipping was 
slightly slacker, and the other groups reported 
only minor changes. A decline had been re- 
ported at the beginning of April of last year, 
and employment was then generally quieter; 
the index, at 84-8 on the latest date, was 5-8 
points higher than on April 1, 1933. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


Il. 
Manufacturing Industries 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing; the most pronounced gains occurred 
in iron and steel and textiles, in both of 
which they were above the average for the 
last thirteen years. Non-ferrous. metal, 
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leather, lumber, vegetable food, rubber, clay, 


glass and stone and some other groups also 
reported increased activity. On the other 
hand, curtailment was indicated in tobacco 
and beverage and mineral product plants, that 
in the former being seasonal in character. 
Statements were received from 5,100 manu- 
facturers, employing 438,762 operatives, as 
compared with 430,887 in the preceding month. 
The increase, (which was considerably larger 
than that noted on April 1, 1933, and also 
exceeded the average for the years since 1920), 
would probably have been greater but for the 
fact that Easter fell this year on April 1, 
causing shutdowns over the holidays in many 
establishments. The index, at 88-1 on April 1, 
1934, was higher than on the same date in 
either 1933 or 1982. 


Animal Products, Edible—Slight improve- 
ment was noted in dairies and fish canneries, 
but meat-packing establishments were slacker. 
The group showed a minor decline on the 
whole. Statements were tabulated from 225 
firms employing 17,539 workers, as against 
17,633 at the beginning of March. An increase 
had been recorded on April 1, 1933, but ac- 
tivity was then at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—AIl branches of the 
leather group reported increases in personnel, 
those in boot and shoe factories being most 
pronounced. The 259 co-operating employers 
enlarged their pay-rolls from 19,656 persons 
in the preceding month, to 20,160 at the be- 
ginning of April. A rather smaller advance 
had been indicated on April 1 a year ago, when 
the index of employment was over thirteen 
points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal expansion 
was noted in rough and dressed lumber miils, 
container, vehicle and other wood-using factor- 
ies. The general improvement was much 
greater than that reported on the same date 
in 1933, when employment was in decidedly 
smaller volume. Staitistics were compiled from 
775 manufacturers, with 31,344 employees, as 
compared with 30,895 at the beginning of 
March, 1934. The largest gains were in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an ad- 
vance in employment in this group in the 
period under review, that in the sugar and 
syrup division being most pronounced. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 398 firms whose 
payrolls aggregated 25,251 persons, as com- 
pared with 24,991 on March 1. The index 
was higher by two points than at the begin- 
ning of April, 1933, when a slight falling-off 
had been noted as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper products was slightly up- 
ward, especially in the production of pulp 
and paper. According to data received from 
561 firms in the industry as a whole, they em- 
ployed 53,158 workers, as compared with 53,028 
in their last report. Employment was in 
greater volume than on April 1, 1933; a con- 
siderable decline had then been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 49 rubber 
works advanced, 264 persons being added to 
their staffs, which totalled 11,858. A reduction 
had been shown on the same date last year, 
but the index then was many points lower. 

Textile Products—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in textiles at the begin- 
ning of April, chiefly in garment and personal 
furnishing and knitting factories, while woollen 
mills were slacker. Much less extensive im- 
provement had been noted on April 1, 1938, 
when employment was in smaller volume; the 
increase on the date under review consider- 
ably exceeded the average noted on April 1 in 
the thirteen years for which data are available. 
Statements were compiled from 881 manufac- 
turers with 92,562 employees, or 2,042 more 
than on March 1, 1934. There were gains in 
all five economic areas, those in Quebec being 
largest. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Seas- 
onal reductions in employment were recorded 
in this group, 559 persons being released from 
the working forces of the 157 co-operating 
establishments, which employed 15,100 workers 
on the date under review. Most of the de- 
cline occurred in Quebec and Ontario, where 
tobacco factories were slacker. The index 
was slightly higher than in the spring of last 
year, when curtailment had also been indicated. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and seventy plants turning out chemical 
and allied products reported 8,998 employees, 
as compared with 8,845 in their last return. 
All provinces showed slight gains. The gen- 
eral advance involved much the same number 
of workers as that indicated on the correspond- 
ing date in 1933, but the index was then de- 
cidedly lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in the personnel of building ma- 
terial works, 182 of which employed 6,292 
persons as against 6,055 in their last report. 
Little general change had been indicated on 
April 1, 1933, when the index was lower. 


Electric Current—A very slight improve- 
ment was shown in this group, in which 95 
plants reported 13,171 employees, or 28 more 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAB YEAB 1926=100) 








Maritime ; Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Proyinces | Columbia 
April itl O2 1 arts . eae. .2 eee Eee oie. 85-1 98-0 76-6 88-9 88-1 78-2 
A pail ALi bO2 ON he oe csc lero tonite reer ate ce 81-8 90-5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76°2 
Aprile 191923. estis. . EAs eae ce 88-7 101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
Apri iL Os eck ss Meee caceecte See eee 90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
April 1026... 6 pee cc Re ME. aM 88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
April: Ti stO0Gcs eee. uni ae Ae ee penne 3 92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
795 0 ot lol Wl LP en ce aia teh es A 00, SS BI 97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
Aprilval #1928) a0i Bros ss eee eee eee 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
Aprile) 1020. oe aris... ce tai Me 2 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
ADT RE, LOS0t: gem eee hc  e Or ee are 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
April. lel 93Iby. eles cras. 1 ae, Ae. ae 99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
April ein lOg2 5 eees of mmne an MeEeee na 87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
Jamie t T1038: lyaens | crgiatek cea eee ke ee 78-5 80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
Pees L3 6 tyes 3s. sed kate ave ene tee Mee ts 77-0 76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
Maree lt Meas). ae tie eS TERRA ee See ee. 76-9 76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
Aprikiks }rtaskecl. a 4%. . er cee ee eS 76-0 78°3 73-1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
Misys cae, -« 5 tas Relat s «Og TRE oe <a L oe 77-6 80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
Janey Leh eo, RARER. Sint eet pare ae ee tee 80-7 82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
Joly uh . Sgr heeetist 5... eatieeh See es 84-5 89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
Aig BAL ates . PRM. 0 shel ae oO 87-1 93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
SOD trl. tec catot ace armani cree aes een ne 88-5 91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
Ok Ae, Ae STS, oat See 90-4 90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
NOV =: hi? «.scunts yous. nth bce h so See 91-3 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
De oes I i i ee ale th o's oc ear 91-8 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
Jane 1, 1984 on tcos erermnee: + deen itt .: REET ae: 88-6 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
D2] OM CRC AE RES ed eee Rm MR 0 Or Ae 91-4 101°3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
Mar) VW... S/a0 Ue. . Satan ees. Ae ee 92-7 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
ADTs I ve a cs ery tubers = Roth: Sine. eee rere 91-3 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Atoasiag atcApril 1 (1034 24. case ghee cee oo 100-0 7-9 27-3 44-1 12-3 8-4 





Notr.—The “‘Relative Weight,’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total num- 
ber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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than at the beginning of March. There were 
gains in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia, but losses in Ontario. The 
index of employment was slightly lower than 
on April 1, 1933; a small increase had then 
also been reported. 


Electrical Apparatus—Activity in electrical 
appliance factories increased to a small extent, 
according to the 106 co-operating firms, who 
reported 10,667 persons on their payrolls, as 
against 10,628 in their last report. A minor 
gain had also been noted on April 1, 1933, 
when the index was many points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products —Statistics were re- 
ceived from. 791 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 3,768 workers to 
96,162 at the beginning of April. There were 
considerable gains in the automobile and other 
vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, machinery, 
foundry and machine shop, sheet metal and 
other groups. Improvement was shown in ali 
provinces, that in Ontario being most note- 
worthy. Much smaller gains had been re- 
corded in the same period last year, and the 
index number was then many points lower 
than on April 1, 1934, when it reached its 
highest point since the late winter of 1932. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 142 manufacturers in this group 


showed that they employed 16,226 persons, 
as against 15,641 on March 1. Most of the 
increase took place in the smelting and refining 
division, but other groups within the industry 
were also busier. Improvement was noted in 
Ontario and British Columbia. The level of 
employment was much higher than at the 
beginning of April in 1933; curtailment had 
then been indicated. 


Mineral Products—A decline in the number 
was reported in these industries at the be- 
ginning of April, according to data received 
from the 117 co-operating establishments, in 
which 12,745 persons were employed. The 
volume of employment in this group was 
greater than in the same period of last year, 
when a reduction had also been reported. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 295 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 42,681 men on March 1 
to 29,131 on the date under review; while this 
decline has been exceeded in the spring of 
several other years of the record, it was never- 
theless very large, representing reaction from 
an exceptionally active logging season. ‘The 
most extensive decreases were in Quebec and 
Ontario, although all provinces except British 


Taste II—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 








| | —- = = ——_ | ff es 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Aprilia pel922 40h...) COEUR IE + aN ae 91-4 
Apples (1023 ie 2. S404. Hee. el me 95-8 
Apriliael; eLO28 Se... of Cs es, A Se 93-7 
Aprilah, elO25seme.......| 89-7 99-5 94-0 
Aprile el 926008. .....5 94-3 96-0 96-9 
Aprile 7192 7ee ee, 7 98-0 102-6 102-5 
April Mls 1928) 88n2 3 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Aprile lS 20 0895.0... 108-2 116-2 118-6 
Aprilieils nA 930 208 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Aprils 193T SRE ks, 2 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Ari len eel 03 2a hi: 8 91-2 102-0 97-8 
Janeee lewlOSS x. Lh 0.50 77-5 92-6 86-5 
Heb wna... 6.808. ..4 76-1 88-9 84-7 
DISET ids sheds 75-8 92-3 84-4 
Ar a8 ROS b at 76-4 92-7 85-0 
ctv Rabel eis xR soe A 79-5 93-7 85-6 
June Mise. Anttierxt 80-6 96-8 86-5 
VDLyanel: SeeoN Re. 4... 81-5 99-4 87-7 
PRU M rs ac meet . § 82-4 99-5 86-9 
CD EMAL Arce eebsls a 84-4 99-7 88-4 
OCtPRi cdc Rihed. 87-3 98-3 90-9 
IIGWOIdL qh: 808...4 86-4 94-7 91-5 
Dee BP ates 8s HN ooh 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Jans pedley O84, sek <n 78-0 86-5 90-0 
Oto > TUN? Ree es. ee 81-1 89-6 89-7 
MaMa ii6 abc POS sacs 82-6 93-2 91-1 
ZN ict! Oe eee, ae 82-1 95-4 92-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at April 1, 
MOB A etisterene Werte 14-3 1-4 13-2 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Sra eRe Te ORES PE asc | GER eer Bao. sind tall oo thle Sasso eaten 85-6 80-6 
96-5 BIO BS ban aeacemsiete 87-7 75 +2 
96-8 SO Tile ee atts. < chaees 84-2 86-4 
93-2 BAe ah terete a's Set 85-7 88-7 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97°3 101-9 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78:0 80-5 
85:3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75:6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77°5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 77:7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77-6 82-3 85-9 
95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
95-8 77:1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79°7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
1-5 3-1 1-6 4-0 “1 


Notr.—The ‘Relative Weight,’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Columbia indicated reductions. Much smailer 
contractions had been reported on April 1, 
1933, and the index number then, at 35-6, 
compared unfavourably with that of 104-9 
on the date under review, when it was, in 
fact, higher than on April 1 in any other year 
since 1920. 
Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was, on the whole, a falling-off in 
employment in coal-mines during the period 
being reviewed; this occurred in both Eastern 
and Western coal fields. Data were received 
from 100 operators, whose staffs included 22,- 
796 employees, as against 25,536 in their last 
report. The index was slightly higher than 
in the spring of last year, when smaller de- 
clines had been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
85 firms in this group, employing 19,571 work- 
ers, or 294 more than at the beginning of 
March. A falling-off had been indicated on the 
same date in 1933, when the index stood at 
131-3, compared with 165-4 at the beginning 
of April of the present year. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal—A 
shght increase occurred in this group; 75 firms 
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employed 4,881 persons, as compared with 
4,813 in the preceding month. A small reduc- 
tion had been recorded by the 70 employers 
furnishing statistics on April 1 of last year, 
and activity then was much less. 


Communications 


According to information received from 82 
communication companies and branches, their 
staffs were practically unchanged in number 
from the preceding month, there being an in- 
crease of only 27 persons in the reported pay- 
rolls, which aggregated 20,206. A loss in em- 
ployment had been recorded on April 1, 1933, 
but employment was then brisker than on the 
date under review. 


Transportation 


Declines were indicated in local, steam rail- 
way and water transportation, the largest 
losses being those of a seasonal character in 
shipping in the Maritime Provinces. Sta- 
tistics were compiled from 378 employers of 
89,454 workers, as compared with 91,903 on 
March 1. Of the former number, 23,461 per- 
sons belonged in the local transportation, 56,- 
171 in the steam railway and 9,822 in the water 
transportation division. The present late sea- 
son has retarded spring-time activity in this 


Taste II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVEBAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











at, Some All in- Manu- Lone 
dustries | facturing ogging 
Aprilad, 1921. 2 .96.....<t8 85-1 87-3 80-3 
Appileed 1922). eee... see 81-8 84-4 49-1 
Arial; ees ache. cic ek 88-7 92-6 104-3 
Byrihid; TEZEO e Bee cee 90-4 93-6 97-8 
Aprikd, 1925): goes. oh 88-3 91-2 85-7 
April: 1026.5 Ame. ss ences 92-5 96-6 79-2 
Aprile, 1920 acer: s. bs 97-4 101-5 85-7 
A prilak; “1925: pies. 53.0.4 102-3 106-6 88-3 
prick, loca mat 110-4 116-5 83-1 
Aprile, “1900s eihen oc. JT: 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Path gs eae Bowes. 5. <b 99-7 99-7 42-9 
ADU Hs elo ase eens 87-5 87-3 31-1 
Jan.egl, 1933) ewes, be 78-5 74-4 74-5 
Bep.oglt 2.) oh: etme. Fe 77-0 75-0 67:3 
Ee Ge OP een 76°9 75-8 57-1 
Aprils) eee es lees eae 76-0 76-0 35-6 
NERY bal coe es Bete te 77°6 76-8 35-1 
June eel 3 5 SS ee 80-7 80-0 40-7 
Cd ae i Des pe | eer mee e 84-5 83-0 49-5 
NLT Ace DRG el aeons 87-1 85-2 48-9 
Septaglen. io the eee ae 88-5 86-8 48-3 
COCE walle. ce ARR re hooks 90-4 86-7 64-7 
Nowxgl 55 Fo are ee Et 91-3 86-5 110-3 
IDSC RAL: eee eet re a 91-8 84-4 166-5 
Janseal > (1034 ae: P 88-6 80:0 168-8 
tye) aa 5 cease oe, pe ie ae 91-4 84-2 174-0 
| Ee) RAE ee 2 ee 92-7 86-5 153-3 
DEI LAS eee ne ee ee 91-3 88-1 104-9 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
ADYIUT 1034 4k Cer ee 100-0 51-7 3-4 


Ae Commu- | Trans- Con- 3 
Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 
93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 
101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89-5 
104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
106-8 78-4 76:3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
5:6 2-4 10-6 13-1 2-7 10-5 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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group, which ordinarily advances on April 1. 
Employment in transportation was in slightly 
larger volume than on the corresponding date 
last year, when a small increase had been re- 
corded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Statements were compiled from 
614 building contractors, with 15,418 persons 
in their employ, or 734 more than in their last 
report. Little general change had been indi- 
cated on April 1, 1933 and the index then was 
several points lower. 


Highway.—Curtailment in staffs was noted 
on highway construction and maintenance; 317 
contractors employed 73,456 men, as compared 
with 73,806 in the preceding month. The 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario reported in- 
creased activity, but there were losses in the 
remaining provinces, mainly due to the com- 
pletion of snow-clearing operations. Large 
reductions had been shown on April 1 of last 
year, when the number employed in this work 


was less than in the period under review. Un- 
employment relief projects employed a con- 
siderable proportion of those reported in this 
industry at the latest date. 


Raitlway.—There was a pronounced curtail- 
ment in employment in the construction de- 
partments of the railways in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, while 
increases were indicated in British Columbia. 
Most of the decline was due to the comple- 
tion of track-clearing operations necessita- 
ted by last winter’s severe storms. The work- 
ing forces of the 32 co-operating contractors 
and divisional superintendents aggregated 22,- 
423 men, whereas in the preceding month they 
had 28,809 employees. The index number 
was rather higher than in the spring of 1933, 
when a gain had been recorded. 


Services 
This group showed a further improvement, 
according to 392 firms with 23,007 employees, 
compared with 22,441 in the preceding month. 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (Averace 1926=100) 


: 1Relative | April 1, 
Industries Weight 1934 

Manufacturing— 51-7 88-1 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 95-4 
Pie and Products’, s.neesse so ae oon -2 73°5 
Leather and products.............:. 2-4 99-5 
IBOOtS ANG BNOCB A. uk. ce iles saeeie a 1-7 106-4 
umber and products. 224.2.) 46...008 3-7 60-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 48-5 

J OTR a Re ea ery 7 72-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 87-1 
Mis: Sal nS trUmMON tare. cis wistere owrr~ ole. one “1 33-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 88-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 88-3 
Pulpyand papers ss eho en. week 2-7 75-9 
IPanerPROGUCtS te ea veces tee 9 101-0 
Printing and publishing........... 2:7 100-5 
Rub beriproducts.\see. fakes aioe 1-4 93-0 
extile products? + eet ee ese oe tee 10-9 109-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-2 122-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 2-0 88-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ +9 128-8 
Silk and silk goods................ 1-0 465-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 118-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 95-9 
Other textile products............. 1-2 94-5 
Plant products. (nve.8.)eacs. 2: - 3 4k 8 116-4 
DOACCOR. eae eee le ice: 1-1 114-2 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 119-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “I 136-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 118-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... “7 57-6 
PEC EMICICHITENtE: notch sss aslns at 1-5 105-0 
Electrical apparatus..............00. 1-2 97-8 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-3 73°4 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 88-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 73°3 
Agricultural implements........... “4 43-8 
WAN CavebICles. cee ase. sta ss seon © 5-5 77-0 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-7 105-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 57-1 
Heating appliances................ -4 80-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. “4 53-0 

Foundry and machine shop prod- 

CES MMO Aleisha aes ce coe 5 77-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 72-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 103-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 126-9 
iMiscollanéouses! haar ...3.60 45Rlad oe -5 107-9 


Mar. 1, | April 1 April 1 April 1, | April 1, | April 1, 
1934 1933 1932 1931 193 192 
86-5 76-0 87:3 99-7 111-3 116-5 
96-0 90-4 92-7 95-4 100-1 106-7 
71-8 63-0 76-9 90-9 85-4 94-8 
97-0 86-1 90-6 91-7 91-5 91-9 
105-1 93-8 97-9 98-4 94-0 95-3 
59-5 45-0 58-8 73°6 91-1 95-3 
48-0 31-8 43-0 54-8 76-7 81-9 
72-9 61-7 81-2 105-5 114-7 120-2 
85-1 72-6 89-7 105-3 115-9 117-3 
33-2 22-8 40-1 46-1 64-2 93-2 
88-0 86-9 93-2 98-6 100-0 101-6 
88-2 82-0 88-6 96-1 108-3 108-3 
75-6 66-2 74-4 83-5 102-8 104-4 
100-4 95-2 94-7 100-3 106-4 110°3 
100-8 98-5 105-6 111-4 116-3 113-3 
91-0 75-6 89-7 102-1 126-1 133-3 
106-9 91-6 101-0 104-0 107-4 110-5 
122-8 96:5 109-2 103-0 102-8 108-4 
88-1 65-8 81-4 83-0 87-9 100-6 
132-2 103-8 115-5 104-4 95-8 105-6 
460-1 375-3 378-1 265-5 274-8 228-5 
116-1 102-4 110-9 108-6 110-5 112-6 
91-7 86-8 93-5 106-8 112-6 111-0 
90-6 74:5 83-2 92-6 102-4 112-1 
120-2 114-5 116-8 115-6 118-3 121-2 
119-9 118-4 115-2 106-7 104-1 108-9 
120-5 108-1 118-6 128-7 140-5 140-2 
141-4 99-5 93-1 101-4 170-8 170-2 
116-1 106-6 112-7 119-8 120-7 118-9 
55-5 48-5 75-8 96-9 109-7 114-4 
104-7 106-9 115-6 121-4 125-3 117-0 
97-5 88-1 119-9 136-3 158-6 134-0 
70-5 60-3 75:6 100-3 119-3 134-2 
83-1 44-2 71:3 113-3 127-0 139-6 
71-1 61-8 82-9 99-8 128-8 128-0 
44-] 34-1 29-1 56-4 85-6 124-0 
74-6 69-8 81-7 101-7 118-0 138-7 
96-2 76:3 75:6 105-9 151-0 209-0 
45-4 55-2 67-9 108-9 133-3 122-2 
82-1 58-1 76-4 102-7 109-6 132-1 
50-6 43-3 77-2 138-3 172-7 169-7 
70-7 60:3 73°6 99-1 115-6 137-0 
70-2 58-8 77:6 93-3 111-9 114-1 
99-7 77°3 92-8 119-7 128-8 131-7 
128-3 112-4 116-3 120-9 139-3 128-0 
102-8 93-7 102-3 105-4 111-9 112-0 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total! 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Laundries and dry-cleaning establishments and 
hotels and restaurants enlarged their personnel. 
A decline had been reported at the beginning 
of April, 1933; employment was then in small- 
er volume than on the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a substantial increase in the ag- 
gregate forces of the 1,007 co-operating whole- 
sale and retail establishments, which em- 
ployed 88,888 workers on April 1, as com- 
pared with 86,037 at the beginning of March. 
This increase was only once exceeded in the 
early spring of the years since 1920, the gain 
on April 1, 1929, having been greater. The 


advance indicated on the same date a year 
ago was decidedly smaller, and the index of 
employment then stood at 107-6, compared 
with 116-1 at the beginning of April, 1934. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respective- 
ly, are given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1934 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article refers to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
employed at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent 
variation in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 

Industrial activity among local trade union 
members during March again tended upward, 
though the change from February was slight, 
as indicated by the reports tabulated from 
1,666 labour organizations embracing a mem- 
bership of 145,476 persons. Of these, 28,436, 
or 19:5 per cent, were unemployed on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with a per- 
centage of 20-0 in February. Conditions, 
however, were considerably brighter than in 
March a year ago, when 25-1 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. The 
most favourable change from February was 
reflected by Ontario unions, particularly in 
the manufacturing industries, though employ- 
ment generally throughout the province was 
on a higher level. Improvement on a some- 
what smaller scale was recorded in British 
Columbia, navigation absorbing a greater num- 
ber of workers than in February. Nova Scotia 
unions also showed an upward employment 
tendency during March, which was however 
more apparent than real, being due to the 
exclusion of a union disbanded during the 
month which had previously been included in 
our tabulations. On the other hand, Alberta 
unions showed a drop in available work of 
over 3 per cent from February, concentrated 
largely in the coal mining areas, where the 
usual layoff at this period of the year occurred. 


Employment curtailment of less than one per 
cent, however, was indicated by New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
unions. Every province, with the exception 
of Manitoba, shared in the employment ad- 
vance noted over March, 1933, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta 
unions all showing noteworthy expansions and 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan unions 
gains of more moderate proportions. The de- 
clines recorded from Manitoba were slight. 

Monthly returns on unemployment in the 
largest city in each province, except Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately. Of 
these, Toronto unions reported a considerably 
better situation during March than in the 
previous month and improvement, on a much 
smaller scale, occurred among Halifax and 
Regina unions. In Montreal and Winnipeg 
the tendency was toward a greater employ- 
ment volume, though the changes were but 
nominal. Saint John unions, however, re- 
corded marked losses in activity from Feb- 
ruary, and employment among Edmonton and 
Vancouver unions subsided slightly. ‘Toronto 
members were also afforded a much better 
volume of work than in March a year ago, 
Montreal, Halifax, Vancouver and Regina 
unions in addition showing noteworthy em- 
ployment gains. In Edmonton slight con- 
tractions of activity were recorded from March 
last year, while the recessions indicated in 
Saint John and Winnipeg were fractional only. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article it will be noticed that the curve during 
March continued in the downward movement 
of the previous month, though the projection 
was slight and indicative of a more favourable 
employment tendency. The curve at the close 
of the month, however, remained on a level 
considerably below that of March last year, 
showing substantial employment recovery 
during the period under review. 
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A greater volume of work was afforded in 
the manufacturing industries during March 
than in the previous month, the 449 labour 
organizations from which returns were re- 
ceived, with a total of 42,282 members, show- 
ing 16:6 per cent of idleness, compared with 
an unemployment percentage of 19-7 at the 
close of February. The majority of trades 
participated in this more favourable employ- 
ment movement, fur workers, cigar makers, 
hat, cap and glass workers showing marked 
increases in activity, and metal polishers, 
jewellery, textile and garment workers, bakers 
and confectioners, and brewery workers im- 
provement also of noteworthy degree. Among 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


paper makers, brewery and jewellery workers, 
and bakers and confectioners. In the print- 
ing trades the situation was but moderately 
improved. General labourers, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, registered employment re- 
cessions from March a year ago, and activity 
for hat, cap, and fur workers showed some 
curtailment. 

Quieter conditions than in the preceding 
month prevailed for coal miners during March 
though some employment expansion was 
evident from March of last year. Returns for 
the month under review were tabulated from 
47 unions of miners with an aggregate of 
12,570 members, 1,808 or 14:4 per cent of 
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pulp and paper makers, printing tradesmen and 
iron and steel workers gains of lesser propor- 
tions occurred. There was, however, a large 
falling off in employment among general 
labourers from February, particularly in Onta- 
rio, and declines in activity, on a smaller 
scale, were reflected by wood and leather work- 
ers. Much better conditions prevailed in the 
manufacturing industries, as a whole, as com- 
pared with March, 1933, when unemployment 
stood at 28:2. In this comparison, textile, 
garment, wood, leather, iron and steel, and 
glass workers, metal polishers and cigar makers 
all showed substantial recovery during the 
month reviewed, while employment advances, 
of somewhat lesser degree, were noted among 
79084—5 


whom were unemployed at the end of the 
month, contrasted with percentages of 8-2 in 
February and 17:6 at the close of March, 1938. 
The drop in activity from February was 
largely seasonal in character, Nova Scotia, Al- 
berta and British Columbia miners all con- 
tributing a share to the total group loss. Com- 
pared with the situation in March a year ago 
Alberta and British Columbia miners were 
afforded a considerably better volume of work 
during the month surveyed, while Nova 
Scotia unions reported moderate contractions 
in activity. 

The building and construction trades during 
March showed very slight variation in the 
unemployment level from February, the 199 
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unions making returns with a membership 
covering 15,555 persons reporting 69-6 per cent 
of idleness in contrast with 69-2 per cent in 
February. Painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers reported the best situation of any 
tradesmen as compared with February, the 
improvement being pronounced, and increases 
in employment of more moderate degree oc- 
curred among bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, granite and stonecutters, plumbers and 
steamfitters, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, bridge and structural iron workers and 
steam shovelmen. On the other hand, a sharp 
drop in work afforded was reflected by elec- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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trical workers and fractional curtailment was 
evident among carpenters and joiners and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers. The trend of 
activity in the building trades was upward 
during March from the corresponding month 
of last year, when 71:0 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were out of work. Painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, were considerably better en- 
gaged, as were granite and stone cutters, and 
bridge and structural iron workers. Note- 
worthy gains were shown also by plumbers 
and steamfitters, and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers. Among carpenters and joiners 
moderate increases in available work were re- 
ported, steam shovelmen showing an upward 
employment tendency, although the change 
was less than one per cent. Important losses 
in activity, however, were registered by elec- 
trical workers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers from March, 1933, and among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers slight curtail- 
ment was indicated. 


Employment in the transportation industries 
during March was maintained in practically 
the same volume as in the previous month, 
the 735 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated with an aggregate of 53,851 persons, show- 
ing that 6,797, or 12-6 per cent, were without 
work on the last day of the month, in contrast 
with a percentage of 12-5 in February. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns absorbed 
about 77 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting, showed a slight falling off in 
work afforded from February, and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs minor contractions 
occurred. Employment expansion from Feb- 
ruary, on a noteworthy scale, however, was 
reflected by navigation workers, and among 
street and electric railway employees there 
was nominal improvement. A slightly higher 
level of activity than in March, 1933, was in- 
dicated in the transportation industries, when 
14-1 per cent of idleness was reported, steam 
railway employees, navigation workers, and 
street and electric railway employees all 
sharing in this more favourable movement. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs, however, were not 
so actively engaged as in March last year, 
although the change was rather small. 


The situation for retail clerks was less fav- 
ourable during March than in the preceding 
month according to the returns tabulated from 
4 associations, with 1,718 members. Of these, 
117 were without work on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 6-8, compared with 
5-1 per cent in February. Employment was 
not so brisk as in March of last year, when 
only 0-8 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

Civie employees were slightly busier dur- 
ing March than in February, while the im- 
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raste Il.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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provement over March last year was more 
substantial. This was manifest by reports re- 
ceived from 71 associations of these workers, 
involving a membership of 6,898 persons, 188, 
or 2:7 per cent, of whom were idle at the end 
of the month, contrasted with percentages of 
4-2 in February and 7-4 in March a year ago. 

The miscellaneous group of trades reported 
heightened activity during March over both 
the preceding month and March, 1938, the 112 
unions making returns, with 3,609 members, 
showing 16-9 per cent of unemployment, com- 
pared with 18-5 per cent in February and 20-9 
per cent in March of last year. Hotel and 
restaurant employees were afforded a consider- 
ably better volume of work than in February 
and among unclassified workers moderate gains 
in activity were reported. The situation for 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
improved slightly from the previous month. 
Among theatre and stage employees the trend 
was toward lessened activity, although the 
change was practically negligible. Substantial 
employment recovery from March a year ago 
was shown by unclassified workers, and hotel 
and restaurant employees while among theatre 
and stage employees, and stationary engineers 
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and firemen conditions were also somewhat 
better. Barbers, however, indicated but a 
fractional increase in activity. 

From unions of fishermen 2 reports were re- 
ceived during March covering a membership 
of 745 persons, 1-3 per cent of whom were 
without work on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 2-1 per cent in February and, 
with 6-8 per cent in March last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers showed a better 
situation during March than in either the pre- 
vious month or March a year ago, as indi- 
cated by the reports tabulated from 5 associa- 
tions embracing a membership of 1,292 per- 
sons. Of these, 117 were idle at the end of 
the month, a percentage of 9-1, while in Feb- 
ruary unemployment stood at 19-8 per cent 
and in March, 1933, at 35-8 per cent. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1931, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1934 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the average daily placements, re- 
mained practically unchanged from February, 
but showed a gain of nearly 50 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding period a 
year ago. Total placements, however, were 
considerably higher in March than in the pre- 
ceding month, due to the fact that there were 
more working days in the month under review. 
All industrial divisions showed gains over 
February, except logging and transportation, 
the highest being in services, construction and 
maintenance, farming, and trade. In compari- 
son with March a year ago, farming and trade, 
alone, recorded declines, while construction and 
maintenance registered an exceptionally heavy 
increase, as a result of relief work sponsored 
by the Dominion and provincial governments. 
Logging and manufacturing also showed note- 
worthy gains, but those in other groups were 
less pronounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1932, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. As may be seen from the 
graph, the curves, both of vacancies and place- 


ments in relation to applications, declined 
during the first half of the month, but showed 
a marked upward trend during the latter half 
of the period under review, and at the end of 
March were about eleven points higher than 
the levels attained at the close of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 52:8 
during the first half and 60-3 during the second 
half of March, 1934, in contrast with the ratios 
48-4 and 48-8 during the corresponding periods 
of 1933. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 50°4 and 57-7 as compared with 46-2 and 
46-6 during the corresponding month of 1933. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers tio the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during March, 1934, was 
1,255, as compared with a daily average of 838 
during the corresponding month a year ago and 
with 1,249 recorded daily in February, 1934. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily iby the offices of 
the Service during the month under review was 
2,225, in comparison with 1,724 in March, 1933. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1934 averaged 2,207 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1934, was 1,199, of which 590 were in 
regular employment and 609 in work of a 
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week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,201 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 801 daily, consisting of 379 in 
regular and 422 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1934, the 
offices of the Service referred 32,945 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 31,162 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 15,339, of which 11,636 
were of men and 3,703 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 15,823. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 25,093 for men and 7,514 for women, a 
total of 32,607, while applications for work 
numbered 57,828, of which 45,825 were from 
men and 12,003 from women. Reports for 
February, 1934, showed 29,972 positions avail- 
able, 52,945 applications made, and 28,818 
placements effected, while in March, 1933, 
there were recorded 22,613 vacancies, 46,534 
applications for work, and 21,604 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
O24 Re. a 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
BOOD eee ten tse ie 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
GG Tees  exavearcxcem rte: 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
IDEA Ee ties ala ae NE ie ae 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
ODS eee ty eid to 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LIU AA aes chee Jere Ree ues eae 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
LEY et ecsrrett Means SA ee ai 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
CER © vespatshereh seu ieanan AGE atte 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
MOOD re ter ert 6 llama vig 198 , 443 352,214 
OS OUeeacw ciekte octets 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934 (8 months)....... 45,794 96,195 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of March, orders re- 
ceived at Employment Offices in Nova Scotia 
called for over 66 per cent more workers than 
in the preceding month and over 124 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain also in placements of over 
64 per cent when compared with February 
and of over 126 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1933. The increase in placements 
over March of last year was almost entirely 
due to relief employment on road construc- 
tion, although minor gains were also reported 
in logging and trade: the changes in other 
groups were small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 32; construction 
and maintenance, 1,160; trade, 25; and ser- 
vices, 298, of which 254 were of household 
workers. There were 86 men and 68 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. ' 
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New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick called for over 4 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month and 
150 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements also were over 4 per 
cent higher than in February and nearly 154 
per cent above March, 1933. As in Nova 
Scotia, relief employment on road construc- 
tion was responsible for the gain in place- 
ments over March of last year. Improvement 
was also shown in services, but there were 
minor changes only in all other groups. 
Placements on construction and maintenance 
totalled 840 and in services 464; of the latter 
360 were of household workers. During the 
month 105 men and 90 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March, were 
nearly 24 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and nearly 48 per cent more favour- 
able than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain of nearly 13 per 
cent in placements when compared with Febru- 
ary and of 48 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1933. Increased placements in the 
women’s divisions were mainly responsible for 
the improvement over March of last year, 
services showing tthe largest gain. All groups, 
however, except manufacturing, communica- 
tion and farming, where small declines were 
indicated, reported more placements than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 109; logging, 147; construction 
and maintenance, 269; trade, 154; and services, 
1,846, of which 1,457 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
735 men and 1,235 women. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario during March, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of over 66 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were over 11 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary and over 67 per cent in excess of March, 
1933. Placements on relief work were mainly 
responsible for the gain over March of last 
year, although manufacturing, logging and 
farming also showed improvement. The only 
declines of importance were in services and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
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cluded: manufacturing, 573; logging, 483; 
farming, 612; transportation, 130; construction 
and maintenance, 9,770; trade, 305; and ser- 
vices, 2,861, of which 1,665 were of household 
workers. There were 5,181 men and 1,148 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during March, were nearly 7 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but 11 per cent better than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan were nearly 11 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 7 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain of nearly 11 per cent in 
placements when compared with February, 
but a loss of nearly 4 per cent in comparison 
with March, 1933. The small loss from March 
of last year was due to fewer placements in 
farming and construction and maintenance, 
there being small gains reported in all other 
groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 61; farming, 615; 
construction and maintenance, 416; trade, 60; 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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was a decline of nearly 9 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with February, but a 
gain of nearly 10 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1933. The increase in placements over 
March of last year was due to gains in von- 
struction and maintenance and logging, offset, 
in part, by declines in all other groups. The 
reductions in services and farming were the 
most noteworthy. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 95; farming, 786; 
construction, 1,277; and services, 494, of which 
396 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,912 men and 295 women were placed 
in regular employment. 
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and services, 631, of which 510 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular empioy- 
ment numbered 683 of men and 400 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta during March, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of nearly 20 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were less than 1 per cent fewer than 
in February, but nearly 21 per cent above 
March, 1933. Increased placements on high- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1934 


Vacancies 





Offices Reported | Unfilled 
during | at end cf 
period period 








INOVA SCOGIA. sect dceriace ot oe circ = 1,576 46 
PL AiaAxe sah. adaiocwiss 4 cole: fatisles's sists 342 40 
INewAGILASLOW: nike iine tol-.oueie ree cent: 71 6 
SVdnevinna eho Tassos’ «ketene cri 1,163 0 

New Brunswick..................+-- 1,325 1 
G@lrathari tee, Fe OR Les acoai cerca iocesee es 47 0 
iA IGS ak Fre hepsi ne ee ERIN b aac ORL one 946 1 
SEP SON eho oie tee iels eicie see stensy 302 0 

Quebec. a. aee ose ss iadeles sloleeiete' 3,271 324 

45 0 
EET epee tee eeteterecas scokttuske cteriere eee 208 0 
IMBntrOAle he oct tla. aot e es oobee see 1,858 176 
Ovebecks. sascubeee Soest 826 125 
RO TRADS yea nwe SOR HESS A OO eepConmontdas 18 0 
Shorbrocke:..cmase: «rele chine stint alae 129 6 
Pree yR Versa eie dais oo cle een 187 17, 

ONGATION Cc soe ere ce eeee cece 15,459 365 
Bellewvillevire. sae aoe is cltaslos selec ee 100 0 
Brantford eacee 6 iis farce ietatee ote a 133 0 
Khatami mt Sock commeers ssciae a 356 0 
Bort, Williams). sere eae sean atersele 369 0 

**GuOlp OY lamaianse one's | ay se wlstever = taanieis 1,151 10 
PATI LOM Coe metic cre cerchsnee caverns aise ties 490 8 
I AEStLON ile ei aeeke vielale aiele eeitosieisies 941 24 
TSA HOM ONO IN. Sao eisin c seltiete, sbectckeeveo tees 887 0 
THOHU OHMS torrie ccericce cies seria 1,083 14 
Marmora: -i0. sto aeeren so ean 87 0 
Niagara Falls............sssecccess 131 0 
INGEN JON agnasauanscendonogondes er 105 0 
Mshawaeescae eee oe oe oracle elcemiers 1,072 6 
OE Pe ees, 3,0 bunseceia't ale okainpeiara 9 trauece ss 561 23 
Pembroke... o. coee oc a esae ee ee 328 8 
Peterborough 67 6 
Teheran Genii ieee nee po ee Teer On 451 0 
St" Catharines or aee ee tt ae eee ae 269 4 
SGP homias ee see ah ia oe Pelle eiers 159 16 
Siete gena O ane: Bote Sen po nr or 177 1 
Salt Ste. MATION =. nec cee < tee elev cterets 95 i 
Strationd:: Se asiee too. <eidees. «, Meee 158 0 
Sitvolloutl alc goers Soeeee So or co nOncoe Son 189 4 
EDUTYALINTIOS ices sore te oa rea clel ote sie etarorere 538 0 
MOTONEOS .3hy. eerste kt Sploem sie. 5, 027 188 
WY a CL SOM eee ieee aatis ocigils 1 iobshecsiel Wie! chat sie 535 46 

NEAIICODS foes Poe cee eale sears sire 2,661 14 
Brandon. so hefatiseat Has ideietand pees 108 13 
\iiisiai vere San eae eOn en oaenem > qsec 2. 508 1 

Saskatchewan.........----sccecceees 1,907 183 
LUGE ob agate OO OOO ric Oi eR eee 169 i) 
IM eereeron Ei aa earns Sec oeioe 556 67 
North Battleford 61 12 
PrincoerAlberbe son + «eid vis os Siersieie stele t= 138 39 
Bera INE aannennin o naneine Goode buy aecae 362 14 
Saskatoon sac goes ces eee ois seit « seats 236 1 
Swift Current 107 nl 
WONSUIMI. «eile creeres 95 18 
BYOLISLOMG. ooo. Was Rules se Sietwieleetela 183 12 

INS EO en Ses anc ec Crate 2,179 13 
(GHIGz A A eneiee Gaokbear sooo aeec 543 1 
HDi etleries soe co sewtere cc stsele sieves ee 155 1 
Higa ONTO Letels + dachine wes o ois ot « ois 694 4 
TL GED ash ao Re Gee toe aco nae 423 7 
Niecdicine Eats ves cb etees soe caren 364 0 

British Columbia..................-. 4,229 24 
NCAR INIOOP See a. Haas vais ole Sotelo paremtels ote 310 5 
INATIATTIT OR Breen ats ois eretaze ties iske ofa doe 549 0 
Welsontscnoiacis f. . acne aeteiys Saute ane 246 6 
New. Westminster... ..< <0. sc000065- 61 0 
Penticton eres iik: oe.o. cette tsi the overs eintore he 92 2 
PrincenVuperts. so seears sisek wer obre aels 186 0 
\WENIUEOTINC Oye oe OER TO OneCare DY, 10 
WLC LOLI aye Mel Ae iclate o) Lake elone tots aslet tier? 1,558 1 

\ OESTIENT EVs orceyetle A ouchety Oot SO Lg Ret AO 32,607 970 
INV Orit See tae olan ovals ects > aeieye 25,093 251 
WYGrnienyeer ac sich, feiceiel. cereals oshasee 7,514 719 


*205 Placements effected by offices since closed. 


Applicants 
—_____—_____—_—_———| Regular 
Placed place- 
Un- ments 
placed same 


Regular | Casual | at end of | period 
period 1933 


| | | 


154 1,380 1,973 98 
84 15 1,304 75 

60 12 539 23 

10 1,153 130 0 
195 1,131 905 94 
33 14 301 8 
108 839 89 37 
54 278 515 49 
1,970 589 2,074 1,395 
3 25 24 

214 30 349 90 
941 356 1,602 786 
531 121 389 254 
18 1 27 
100 26 129 135 
124 2 17 79 
6,329 8, 465 51, 224 3,395 
67 3 236 8 

99 34 2, 687 47 

44 312 968 40 
290 79 469 167 
1,132 23 601 31 
243 237 2,124 135 
234 674 1,007 23 
99 785 1,349 64 
698 373 3, 293 578 
87 0 Ou reforerarctercte:« 

90 35 1,951 49 

85 19 254 102 
101 959 147 48 
340 155 1,613 200 
214 iil} 2 65 
41 19 457 34 
437 6 863 489 
78 186 2,184 36 

71 ca 529 69 

69 105 792 52 

66 19 240 32 

45 110 873 43 
119 30 374 49 
136 412 592 87 
1,232 3,417 25, 234 768 
212 255 2,367 139 
2,207 487 16,344 1,819 
9 6 811 398 
2,110 481 15,533 1,421 
1, 083 739 1,818 1,118 
1 100 96 27 

190 329 475 150 
42 15 26 40 

82 24 70 71 
297 80 581 353 
213 40 369 268 
75 19 128 98 

53 28 44 54 

70 104 29 57 
1,400 796 9,748 1,170 
522 33 4,778 401 
130 21 255 55 
644 67 3,599 566 
43 371 861 80 

61 304 255 68 
2,001 2206 3, 866 939 
302 2 17 32 
437 104 334 13 
43 210 5 48 

56 8 228 26 

62 28 51 41 

19 167 163 127 
967 278 2,634 521 
115 1,489 434 131 
15,339 15,823 88,452 10, 233* 
11,636 13,373 75,417 , 882 
3,703 2,450 13,035 3,351 





**Totals include placements on highway construction through sub-office during quarter ending Mar. 31, 1934. 
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way construction accounted for the improve- 
ment indicated over March of last year, as, 
with the exception of a small gain in mining, 
fewer placements were made in all other in- 
dustrial groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 61; farming, 591; 
construction and maintenance, 1,093; and ser- 
vices, 375, of which 311 were of household 
workers. There were 1,142 men and 258 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during March, was nearly 2 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but over 
17 per cent greater than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a nominal 
decline only in placements when compared 
with February, but a gain of nearly 18 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1933. Relief 
placements on road construction were respon- 
sible for the increase over March of last year, 
although gains were reported in all other 
groups, except services, trade and mining: the 
only decline of importance was in services. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: farming, 100; construction and mainten- 
ance, 3,406; and services, 621, of which 440 
were of household workers. There were 1,792 
men and 209 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1934, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,339 placements in regular employment, 5,234 
of which were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter, 310 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 229 
going to centres within the same province as 
the dispatching office and 81 to other proy- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate which 
is 2-7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4 is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

All transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during March were of bushmen and totalled 
127, Of these, 99 were destined to the Quebec 
zone and dispatched by that zone office. Tra- 
velling outside the province 28 bushmen went 
from Hull to employment in the Sudbury 
zone. Business transacted by Ontario offices 
during March involved the issue of 75 reduced 
rate certificates, 72 provincial and 3 interpro- 
vincial. Of the latter, 2 were granted to mill- 
wrights proceeding from Ottawa to Rouyn and 


1 to a farm hand conveyed from Timmins to 
the Winnipeg zone. Provincially, to employ- 
ment within their respective zones Port Arthur 
transferred 25 bush workers, 6 highway con- 
struction cookees, 11 mine workers, and 1 do- 
mestic, Sudbury 11 bushmen and 8 mine work- 
ers, and Fort William 1 bushman. The Port 
Arthur zone also received 1 building construc- 
tion foreman from Pembroke, and the Sud- 
bury zone 1 miner from Stratford. The 7 re- 
maining transfers were of moulders who jour- 
neyed from Hamilton to Windsor. The labour 
movement in Manitoba during March origi- 
nated at Winnipeg, and comprised the transfer 
of 52 workers, 3 within the province and 49 to 
other provinces. The former were for the Win- 
nipeg zone and included 1 miner, 1 farm hand 
and 1 hotel waitress. The Port Arthur zone 
was the destination of 43 workers travelling 
outside the province, 41 of these being bush- 
men, 1 a hotel general, and 1 a farm hand. 
In addition, 6 farm thhands were conveyed to 
Saskatchewan rural centres. Offices in Sas- 
katchewan granted certificates during March 
to 8 workers, these bound for provincial em- 
ployment. The Regina office was instrumental 
in the dispatch of 1 teacher each to the Moose 
Jaw and Swift Current zones and of 3 teachers 
and 1 farm hand within the Regina zone. For 
employment within their respective zones 
Prince Albert transferred 1 logging camp cook 
and Moose Jaw 1 teacher. Workers taking 
advantage of the reduced transportation rate 
in Alberta during March were 26 in number, 
25 of whom went to employment within the 
province. Of these, the Edmonton office as- 
sisted in the transfer of 10 farm hands, 6 bush 
workers, 2 construction labourers, 1 auto me- 
chanic, 2 cooks, 1 lumberman, and 1 hotel 
housekeeper to centres within its own zone. 
In addition, the Drumheller and Edmonton 
zones each received 1 farm hand from Calgary. 
The one transfer outside the province was of 
a farm hand bound for the Saskatcon zone 
and travelling from Edmonton. Securing certi- 
ficates at British Columbia offices during 
March 22 workers journeyed to provincial 
centres. From Vancouver this labour move- 
ment included 1 farm hand, 1 carpenter, 1 saw- 
mill engineer and 1 diamond driller going to 
Kamloops, 1 nurse, 1 farm hand and 1 farm 
housekeeper to Penticton, and 8 mine work- 
ers, 3 farm hands, 1 baker, 1 compressor man 
and 1 housekeeper within the Vancouver zone. 
From Prince Rupert 1 miner was sent to em- 
ployment within the same zone. 


Of the 310 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March, 158 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 137 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 12 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 2 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway, and 1 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1934 


According to returns tabulated by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $1,089,481; this was an increase of 
$208,329 or 23-6 per cent over the February 
total of $881,152, and was also an increase of 
$135,515 or 14-2 per cent, as compared with 
the aggregate of $953,966 reported for the same 
month in 1933. The gain in March, 1934, over 
March of last year, though comparatively 
small, is interesting because, with the exception 
of December, 1933, this is the first month in 
several years in which such a comparison has 
been favourable. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted 185 permits for 
dwellings valued at more than $300,000 and 
some 850 permits for other buildings estim- 
ated to cost approximately $700,000. In ad- 
dition, one centre reported that it had author- 
ized an engineering project valued at approxi- 
mately $5,100. In February, authority was 
given for the erection of some 100 dwellings 
and more than 580 other buildings, estimated 
to involve expenditures of approximately $229,- 
000 and $590,000, respectively, while two en- 
gineering projects, valued at $37,000, were also 
reported. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia reported increases in the 
value of the building authorized during March, 
1934, as compared with the preceding month. 
The greatest gains were those of $103,651, or 
52-2 per cent in Quebec and $60,349 or 343-5 
per cent in Alberta. The largest absolute de- 
cline in the remaining provinces was that of 
$15,415 in Ontario, although the proportionate 
decrease of $5,135 or 15-9 per cent in Nova 
Scotia was greater. 


As compared with March, 1933, Quebec, On- 
tario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia recorded increases, those of $81,233 or 
36°8 per cent in Quebec and $51,128 or 12-8 
per cent in Ontario being most marked. Of 
the reductions recorded, the largest was that of 
$47,690 or 63-8 per cent in Nova Scotia. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver showed increases as compared with 
February, 1934, and March, 1933, while Winni- 
peg reported a gain in the first, but a decline 
in the second comparison. Of the smaller 
centres, Sydney, Saint John, Sherbrooke, West- 
mount, Belleville, Stratford, St. Thomas, Sar- 
nia, East Windsor, Woodstock, Brandon, St. 
Boniface, Moose Jaw, Regina, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Medicine Hat, Nanaimo and New 
Westminster reported higher totals than in 
either February, 1934, or March, 1933. 

Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1934. 
—The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March 
and in the first quarter of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first quarter of the 
same years are also given (1926=100). 








ppetacey 
Indexesiof- i 
Value of Value of value of Mbalerale 
permits permits permits b ‘ldin 
Year issued issued in issued e Ti of 
in first in first ed 6 re 
March quarter quarter sia fe 
(1926=100) | (A erage. 
verage 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
1984. 2553) 1,089,481 | 2,663,595 11-8 83-5 
MOBS oc de 953, 966 3,065, 821 13-6 75-2 
T9322 227 3,396, 729 9,453,012 42-0 79°+3 
TORT erases 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-7 
TOSO MN. 5 a4 13,356, 787 | 29,493, 262 131-1 96-7 
1909 reset 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 99-2 
1928...... 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 95-5 
1927-233 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4 
19236. cass 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
1925s ct 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 88-2 102-9 
1924...... 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 80-2 112-2 
O28)... gent 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 86-6 110-6 
O22 ss earet 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 83-0 108-0 
E92T Asa) 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 60-3 139-1 
1920 oiret 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 84-1 139-4 


The total value of the building authorized in the first quar- 
ter of 1934 was less than in the same period in other years 
since 1920; the wholesale prices of building materials, though 
higher than in 1933 and 1932, and practically the same as in 
1931, were considerably lower than in the first three months 
in any other year since 1920. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR 
THE PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1934 


USINESS transacted by the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter January to March, 1934, showed 
a decided gain over that effected during the 
corresponding quarter of 1933, as there was an 
increase of 34 per cent both in vacancies of- 
fered and in placements effected. All groups, 
except farming and trade, showed gains in both 
instances, the highest gain being in construc- 


tion and maintenance, where relief work on 
highways, streets, sewers, and other projects 
sponsored by the Dominion and provincial 
governments had been provided. Noteworthy 
increases were also recorded in logging and 
manufacturing, those in the remaining groups 
being considerably smaller. The decrease in 
farming, though much larger than that in 
trade, was more than offset by the above 
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gains reported in logging. Provincially, all, placements in relation to applications showed 
except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, showed a marked decline during the first half of Janu- 
increased vacancies and placements, the highest ary, followed by a sharp rise during the latter 
gain being in Ontario, where many placements half of that month. In February, little change 
on relief work had.been effected in the con- was recorded during the first half, but a decline 
struction and maintenance group. during the latter half. This downward course 

From the chart on page 460 which accom- continued into March, but in a lesser degree, 
panies the article on the work of the employ- while in the latter part of that month a sharp 
ment offices for the month of March, it will upward trend was again registered. Through- 
be seen that the curve of vacancies and of out the entire quarter the levels attained were 
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higher than those shown during the correspond- 
ing period of 19383 and at the end of March 
were eleven points higher than those recorded 
a year ago. During the period January to 
March, 1934, there was a ratio of 56-0 vac- 
ancies and 53-7 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment, as compared with 
50°2 vacancies and 48-0 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The average number of positions offered, 
daily, during the quarter under review was 
1,322, of applicants registered 2,359, and of 
placements effected 1,266, in contrast with a 
daily average of 986 vacancies, 1,965 applica- 
tions and 943 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1933. 

During the three months January to March, 
1934, the offices of the Employment Service re- 
ported that they had made 101,303 references of 
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persons to positions, and had effected a total of 
96,195 placements, of which 45,794 were in regu- 
lar employment and 650,401 in casual work. 
Of the placements in regular employment 35,- 
080 were of men and 10,714 of women, while 
casual work was found for 43,759 men and 
6,642 women. A comparison with the same 
period of 1933 shows that 71,641 placements 
were then made, of which 31,460 were in regu- 
lar employment and 40,181 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 143,093 men 


and 36,122 women, a total of 179,215, in con- 
trast with a registration of 149,326 during the 
same period in 1933. Employers notified the 
Service during the first quarter of 1984 of 100,- 
435 positions, of which 79,575 were for men and 
20,860 for women, as compared with 74,929 op- 
portunities for work offered during the cor- 
responding quarter in 1933. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of March, 
1934. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1934, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Employment during March showed a further 
improvement, which extended to nearly all in- 
dustries. The industries in which the im- 
provement was most marked were the build- 
ing, public works contracting, and allied trades, 
the clothing trades, iron and steel, tinplate 
and metal goods manufacture, engineering and 
ironfounding, vehicle building, ship-building 
and ship-repairing, most of the textile indus- 
tries, printing and bookbinding, furniture 
manufacture, the distributive trades, the hotel, 
boarding-house and transport services, and 
laundries, dyeing and dry cleaning. There was 
a slight decline in employment in the wool 
textile and hosiery industries, textile bleaching 
and dyeing, leather tanning, and wallpaper 
manufacture. 

The improvement extended to all the Ad- 
ministrative Divisions. In the London and 
South-Eastern Divisions employment was fair. 
In the South-West and Midlands it was moder- 
ate. In the North of England, in Scotland, 
and in Northern Ireland it was bad, while in 
Wales it was very bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at March 19, 1934 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 17:3 as 
compared with 18-2 at February 19, 1934, and 
with 21:9 at March 20, 1933. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at March 19, 1934, was 
14-8, as compared with 15-5 at February 19, 
1934; while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 2:5, as compared with 2-7. For males 
alone, the percentage at March 19, 1934, was 


20-1 and for females, 9-8; at February 19, 
1934, the corresponding percentages were 21:0 
and 10-7. 

At March 19, 1934, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,796,787 wholly unem- 
ployed, 312,622 temporarily stopped, and 92,- 
168 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,201,577. This was 116,332 less than 
a month before, and 574,607 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,808,290 men, 
49,212 boys, 304,523 women and 39,552 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Resisters of 
Employment Exchanges at March 19, 1934, 
was 2,263,807. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment and pay-rolls continued to expand in 
March, employment increasing 4:0 per cent 
over the month interval and pay-rolls increas- 
ing 6:9 per cent (The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department of 
Labor has recently revised its index numbers 
of factory employment and pay-rolls from 
January, 1919, to March, 1934, and it was an- 
nounced that “hereafter the Bureau’s index 
will be based on the three-year average 1923- 
24-25 as 100.” The statistics for March are 
on the new basis). 

The Bureau’s index of factory employment 
in March 1934 (80-8) reached the highest point 
recorded since December, 1930, and the index 
of factory pay-rolls (64:8) is the highest re- 
corded since August, 1931. Increases in em- 
ployment between February and March have 
been shown in 12 of the preceding 15 years 
for which data are available. An increase in 
employment therefore at this time is not un- 
expected but in no previous year has the 
March gain been as pronounced as the in- 
crease registered this year. Pay-rolls also 
normally increase in March as compared with 
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February. In only one year, however, (1920) 
has the March increase in pay-rolls exceeded 
the gain shown in the current report. 

A comparison of the index of factory em- 
ployment in March, 1934, with that of March, 
’ 1933 (58-8) when, because of the closings of 
the banks, business activity was at an excep- 
tionally low level, shows that employment in 
March, 1934, was 37-4 per cent above the level 
of March, 1933, while a similar comparison 
with the March, 1933, pay-roll index (37-1) 
shows a gain of 74:7 per cent in the amount 
paid out in weekly factory wages. 


Pay-roll reports were received in March 
from establishments in 90 of the principal 
manufacturing industries with 3,445,732 em- 
ployees and with combined weeky pay-rolls 
of $67,367,611 during the pay period ending 
nearest March 15. The employment reports 
received from these co-operating establish- 
ments cover more than 50 per cent of the total 
Wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
of the country. 


Each of the 14 groups into which the 90 
manufacturing industries are classified showed 
increases in employment and pay-rolls over 
the month interval, the most pronounced 
gains, 10°3 per cent in employment and 17:4 
per cent in pay-rolls, appearing in the trans- 
portation equipment group. The iron and 
steel group reported gains in employment and 
pay-roll of 5-1 per cent and 12-3 per cent, 
respectively. The machinery and non-ferrous 
metals groups reported gains of 5-3 per cent 
and 5-9 per cent. The gains in employment 
reported in the remaining 10 groups were 2-1 
per cent or more with the exception of the 
paper and printing group in which employ- 
ment increased only 0:6 per cent. 

The largest percentage gains in employment 
over the month interval were shown in the 
fertilizer and canning industres in which sea- 
sonal activities resulted in increases of 32-1 
per cent and 24-8 per cent, respectively. The 
locomotive industry reported an increase of 
16-6 per cent in employment and the auto- 
mobile industry showed a gain of 11-3 per 
cent. Increases in employment of 10-9 per 
cent each were shown in the stove and iron- 
and-steel forgings industries and gains of over 
9 per cent were reported in the hardware, 
stamped and enameled ware, women’s cloth- 
ing, and men’s furnishings goods industries. 
Industries allied to building construction re- 
ported seasonally increased activities, the 
cement, brick, sawmills, millwork, glass, and 
structural metalwork industries each reporting 
gains in employment and pay-rolls. Other 
industries of major importance in which 
substantial gains in employment were shown 


were as follows: foundry and machine-shop 
products, 6-5 per cent; knit goods, 4-9 per 
cent; electrical machinery, 4:4 per cent; iron 
and steel, 4-2 per cent; men’s clothing, 3-7 per 
cent; cotton goods, 3°3 per cent; boots and 
shoes, 2:9 per cent; and chemicals, 2-7 per 
cent. 

In 29 industries the increases in employment 
over the year interval were in excess of 50 
per cent. The machine tool, automobile, radio, 
and iron-and-steel forgings industries showed 
increase in employment of 100 per cent or more 
comparing March, 19384, with March, 1933. 

Only 11 of the 90 manufacturing industries 
surveyed failed to show increased employment 
over the month interval, the largest decline 
(14 per cent) being a seasonal decrease in the 
cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry. The 
woollen and worsted goods industry and the 
aircraft industry showed decreases in employ- 
ment of 4:3 and 3-6 per cent, respectively, 
and the slaughtering industry reported a sea- 
sonal decline of 2:9 per cent. The decreases 
in the remaining 7 industries were 1-8 per cent 
or less. 


Non-manufacturing Industries—The general 
expansion in employment in the manufactur- 
ing industries was also evidenced in the non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed monthly by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 13 of the 15. 
non-manufacturing industries reported in- 
creases In both employment and pay-roll be- 
tween February and March. The most pro- 
nounced percentage gain in employment over 
the month interval was a seasonal increase in 
the building construction industry, in which a 
gain of 13°6 per cent in employment was com- 
bined with an increase of 16+1 per cent in pay- 
rolls. These increases are largely due to the 
moderation of weather conditions, which per- 
mits more active outside operations in this in- 
dustry. The pronounced percentage gain in 
pay-rolls in the building construction industry 
was exceeded however in the anthracite mining 
industry in which increased production was 
reflected in a gain of 25-2 per cent in pay-rolls 
over the month interval. Employment in the 
anthracite mining industry increased 6:9 per 
cent, The quarrying and non-metallic mining 
industry reported a seasonal gain of 8°3 per 
cent in employment and 14:8 per cent in pay- 
rolls, The dyeing and cleaning industry re- 
ported increases, largely seasonal, of 6-4 per 
cent in employment and 11-7 per cent in pay- 
rolls and the group of retail trade stores, re- 
flecting the effects of the Easter trade reported 
a substantial gain in employment with a less 
pronounced gain in earnings. 

Under the retail trade classification, the 
group of stores composed of department stores, 
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variety stores, limited price stores and mail 
order house reported an increase of 6-1 per 
cent in employment and 3-9 per cent in pay- 
rolls. The remaining retail establishments sur- 
veyed showed a gain of 1-4 per cent in em- 
ployment and 1-3 per cent in pay-rolls. The 
bituminous coal mining group, reflecting the 
increased industrial activity over the country, 
which has caused an increased demand for fuel, 
showed a gain of 2-2 per cent in employment 
and 7-9 per cent in pay-rolls. The hotel in- 
dustry reported a continuation of previous 
months’ gains, employment in March being 
1:9 per cent above the February level and 
pay-rolls increasing 2-1 per cent. The laundry 
industry reported a gain of 1 per cent in em- 
ployment coupled with a slightly larger in- 
crease in pay-roll totals. Each of the 3 utility 
industries, telephone and telegraph, power and 
light, and electric railroad and motor-bus 
operation, reported small gains in employ- 
ment combined with slightly larger gains in 
pay-rolls. Employment in wholesale trade in- 
creased 0:7 per cent and pay-rolls increased 
1-7 per cent, and the crude petroleum industry 


reported a gain of 0-5 per cent in employment 
coupled with an increase of 3-9 per cent in 
pay-rolls. Small decreases in employment 
and pay-rolls were reported in the 2 remain- 
ing industries, metalliferous mining and 
banks-brokerage-insurance-real estate. 


Building Permits—Building permits issued 
in 759 cities having a population of 10,000 or 
over show an increase in March as compared 
with February of 61 per cent in the number 
of buildings and an increase of 234 per cent in 
the estimated cost of buildings to be erected, 
according to reports received by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour. The permit figures pertain to 
building construction only and do not include 
such other types of construction as road build- 
ing, river, harbour and flood-control work, 
reclamation projects, etc. They include the 
number and cost of buildings for which con- 
tracts are awarded by Federal and State gov- 
ernments in cities having a population of 
10,000 or over. In February the value of such 
public buildings was $7,548,689; in March 
$3,546,777. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V).. The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
April 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 


(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
eases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and EHight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government. 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
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harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “ A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generallly accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council appli- 
cable to contracts for the manufacture of cer- 
tain classes of supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates and working hours. 


The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates or wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
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ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently ex- 
ecuted by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of April, 1924, for vari- 
ous classes of manufactured goods which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to: 








Goods contracted for Contractor 





















Dominion Woollens & Wors- 
teds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
J. A. & M. Cote, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. 
. BE. Wry-Standard Ltd., 
Amberst, N.S. 
Eudore Fournier, Plessisville, 


PQ. 
Corbeil, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Tetrault Shoe Co., Montreal, 


jee( By. 
Tillsonburg Shoe Co., Tillson- 


Cloth tdrab. 4480 oat. eee 


Serge” blue 22.5 eto ce areees 
Boots, anklet Mit. bie ot 


BOOtS: BHKIC un. cng fosek + oe 
‘Boots pane. eae. s ts ce cee 


BOOUS) BNC. o.oo onelate 
Bootssanklesteet.. tae ase 


Boots; auicley. on ne seer 
burg, Ont. 

Nightshirte oLuen.. mies: Houde, Laroche & Cie, St. 
Croix, P.Q 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

W. Robinson & Son Converters 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Tricor Shirts ae. eee 
Drilltor shines. cpt cane: 
Binameb-warews..<thatiweo tees « 


Cement eeaaiaaieae ses het Ooh 


Merits, AVarguee. a nccm cee tees 
MENTS: CLCCUlAT ...;qmaeeieseiece 
MenutsaCireularicuyr.acstoe 2 ale 


Boots, naval pattern.......... 


Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Cae Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 


nt. 
J. J. Turner & Sons, Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Williams Shoe Co., Brampton, 






Ont. 

J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons. 
London, Ont. 

Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

J. Oliver & Sons, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Joseph Simpson Sons Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Straw Nats, st. ee. «ek oe 
Artillery harness, dbl. sets.... 


Dables, folding. .c. shes: ee 
enim, ‘8 OF. tees cee noes 


Caps; forage ssn es. octets 
Drawers and undershirts..... 


Drawers and undershirts..... 








DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Reconstruction of the Quebec side of the 
Temiskaming Dam, Temiskaming, P.Q. Name 


Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.- 


of contractors, The T. C. Gorman Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., of Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, April 26, 1934. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $455,176. A fair wage schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blaeksmithsiseste,.cet-hereie = > ted $0 45 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............-- 0 35 8 
Garpenters: eV AGAA de-. or itso tat edye 0 50 8 
Cement finishers & floaters........ 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 
Cement mixer operators............ 0 40 8 
Wivevsss. Gre Ake teat eile sae has 1 00 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Firemen (stationary).............-. 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (gas)....5..,...6+- 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0:59 8 
VA DOUPCTS OS. metas eet et eee eer 0 30 8 
Machinists (repair men)............ 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers.............e0. 0 35 8 
Pow dermenstck. teuiidetas Se etiell. aee 0 40 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
QUART VIDED a. Meets kres yous: Seals 1c tise pees 0 35 8 
IRIVOLIMON. eon ect ee oe tice retire 0 30 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 374 8 
Driver, horse and cart...........:.. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1934, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to regulations for the suppression of 
the sweating system, the securing of payment 
to the workers of fair wages, and the perform- 
ance of the work under proper sanitary condi- 
tions: 








Nature of orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., of Ottawa Ltd........ $277 23 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 196 31 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd’, Montreal, P.Q... 375 64 

Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.............- 95 40 

M. Feldsten, Son & Co., Montreal, P.Q....... 216 48 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont........... 477 00 

E. Guillet & Sons Co., Ltd., Marieville, P.Q.. 1,923 90 
Mail bag fittings— 

KowW, Carling Ottaway O0ts sete. -e cena 636 00 

Federal Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont......... 561 65 
4 Eeiehien Mfg. Co., Ltd., Westboro, Ont....... 187 05 

cales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 22 40 





Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it is 
provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department or 
departments of the Government of Canada in 
connection with all agreements made by the 


Government involving the grant of Dominion 
public funds in the form of subsidy, advance, 
loan or guarantee for any of the purposes men- 
tioned. Under this authority, fair wages con- 
ditions are prepared from time to time in the 
Department of Labour for insertion in con- 
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tracts awarded by the Harbour Commissioners 
throughout Canada. The labour conditions in 
question are similar to those which are applic- 
able to contracts awarded by the several de- 
partments of the Dominion Government and 
include either a fair wages schedule or the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 

The Department of Labour has been notified 
that the following contract has been awarded 
under the above-mentioned conditions:— 


Vancouver Board of Harbour Commissioners 


Construction of a gravel fill on the water- 
front roadway from Victoria Drive to Kaslo 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, 
the McKenzie Barge and Derrick Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 3, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately $130,- 
000. A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows: 


SCHEDULE oF WacES AND WorkKING Day Hours 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per day per day 
HL ORCTN A Tegan ees Aner re Ss Picaaion $9 00 8 
: per hour 
Derrickideckhand!." {fa 2 = Ve 0 50 8 
Derickitireman! .cSiaiti es Alec. 0 65 8 
Derrickenvinéer jai 5.08; Wee. Lae. 1 00 8 
HrQbourersy, AP ccraswactermra hey: centers 0 45 8 
Tugs— Class ‘‘A’’ 
Classes 1 to 6— per month 
EPUS CADUAL tt cegeee ce mage ete cates eee $200 
Ghietiengineer 25) 1. ara wacen ee et 190 
Deck handy ss:s2e2ees . SOR eee 85 
Tugs— Class ““B.’”’ 
Classes 7 and 8— per month 
ROS CATS CAIN ako oka Ameya ter Pre. Pees $190 
CHICLENgINCEL Mea eres ees cee 180 
Meckrhand:, AVY tatty, ee. 90 
Tugs— Class ‘‘C”’ 
Classes 9 and less— per month 
Tusicaptaiios eet < tayccw.. woeierawcwes $180 
Gineiteneineen te an. waarae alec: 170 
Deck hahdts: Jesse Oesnuattlgs. tte 90 


N.B.—Above rates include board allowance. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In each 
agreement or schedule the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN PIcTURE FRAME 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE FuR- 
NITURE AND Woop WoRKERS INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


This agreement applies to the picture frame, 
glass fitting, lamp shade and all other depart- 
ments of the factory. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 1934, 
to April 15, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. (A strike at this plant in 
October, 1933, was reported in the Laznour 
GAZETTE, November, 1933, page 1077). 

79084—6 


Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Any others employed must join the union. 
The company recognizes the union and the shop 
committee. 

Overtime to be paid at rate of time and one- 
quarter for all work over 48- hours per week. 

Wages: workers now employed are to be given 

a 10 per cent increase in wages in six months 
from the date of agreement. 
''Kmployees who have been employed for more 
than four consecutive weeks are not to be dis- 
missed except for misconduct and negligence of 
work. 

HKqual division of work amongst employees 
during slack season. 

Any grievances to be taken up with the shop 
committee, and if no settlement reached, it will 
be referred to the union. No stoppage of work 
to take place during negotiations over any dis- 
putes. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


SASKATOON, SASK.—SASKATOON MASTER PLUMB- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED Asso- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Loca, No, 264. 


Agreement signed following the strike re- 
ported on page 413 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 26, 1934, 
to March 15, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. When such notice is given, a 
joint committee will meet to reach a decision. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. No journeymen of either trade to be em- 
ployed to work at the other trade. Union mem- 
bers to work only for members of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association, or, if sufficient work not 
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available from them, then for any other master 
plumber who will sign this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per-week; a 40-hour 
week, with the exception of work out of the 
city where there is no local union in which 
case 6 days of 8 hours may be worked per 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half till midnight and 
for all work on Saturdays except emergency 
work on Saturday mornings which shall be at 
single time. Work from midnight to 8 a.m. and 
all work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers: $1 per hour 
(a decrease of 5 cents per hour from the rate in 
the previous agreement). 

For work out of the city, fares, expenses and 
travelling time to be paid by employer. 

One apprentice allowed to either trade to 
every five journeymen employed at that trade. 
Apprentices to be registered with both associa- 
tions. 

Any disputes arising are to be settled by a 
joint committee, and no journeyman is to be 
dismissed or withdrawn from a job until such 
committee shall have met and rendered a de- 
cision. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Street and Electric Railways 


Winnivec, Manrropa-—-WInNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THE MOTORMEN, CONDUCTORS 
AND BUSMEN IN THEIR EMPLOY. 


Agreement reached through the Joint Council 
of Industry established under the Manitoba In- 
dustrial Conditions Act. (An article dealing 
with this case appears on page 404 of this issue.) 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. ; 

This agreement is similar to the previous one 
which was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1932, page 1338, with the following 
changes: — , 

Regular hours to be 7 per day, with overtime 
pay of time and one-half for work over 7 hours 
and 20 minutes (platform time). Except in 
cases of emergency, no men to be permitted to 
work more than six times the maximum run in 
any one week. 

Wages per hour for two-men car operators: 
424 cents for first six months, 45 cents for 
second six months, 484 cents for second year, 
and 51 cents after two years. One-man car 
operators: 5 cents per hour over two-man rate. 
Work on Sundays: 5 cents per hour over week- 
day rates. These rates are from 24 to 3 cents 
per hour lower than paid for the 8-hour day in 
the previous agreement, and from_6 to 7 cents 
per hour lower than paid for the 7-hour day in 
that agreement. 

All extra motormen, conductors and busmen 
reporting regularly each day for work to be 
paid a minimum of $18 per week. 

Each motorman, conductor and busman with 
five years’ or more service with the company, 
and who has worked 48 weeks in the preceding 
year, to have one week’s holiday with pay each 
year. 

Company to pay for the required number of 
licences to operate buses at the beginning of the 
year, but any qualified bus driver coming in 
after that date to pay for his own licence. 

Any employee discharged or suspended may 
have his case taken up with the company by 
the grievance committee, and if it is found that 
the cause was insufficient, he will be reinstated 
and paid for time lost. 


Winnireec, MaAnrropa--Winnipee  ELEctTrRIc 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement reached through the Joint Council 
of Industry established under the Manitoba In- 
dustrial Conditions Act. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 36, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the previous 
agreement which was summarized in_ the 
Lapour GAZETTE, December, 1932, page 1338, 
with the following exceptions:— 

Hours: 48 per week in car house and 44 hours. 
in shops. 

Wages: Reductions of from one to 4 cents per 
hour on the rates in the previous agreement, 
making the rates per hour for certain classes 
as follows: machinists, blacksmiths, welders, 
armature winders, carpenters, painters, sheet. 
metal workers and pipe fitters, 64 cents; car 
wiremen and air brake repairmen and inspec- 
tion, 554 cents; electrical repairmen and elec- 
trical inspection and light repairmen, 50 and 52 
cents; pitmen leaders, 50 cents; machinists’ 
helpers and drill pressmen, babbitmen, wheel- 
men, blacksmiths’ helpers, armature winders’ 
helpers, brush hands, fendermen, pitmen, motor 
repairmen of box type motors, car cleaners, 
sweepers, stove tenders, and unskilled help at 
rates between 383 and 484 cents; apprentices 
from 244 cents during first six months to 58 
cents during second half of fifth year. There 
is no provision for additional pay for night 
work, 

Employees with five years’ or more service 
with the company who have worked a minimum 
of 48 weeks in the preceding year, to be given 
one week’s holiday with pay each year. 


WINNIPEG, MANrTOBA—-WINNIPEG [ELrEcTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRACK DEPARTMENT, 


Agreement reached through the Joint Council 
of Industry established under the Manitoba In- 
dustrial Conditions Act. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the previous 
one which was summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerre, December, 1932, page 1339, with the 
following changes:-— 

Hours: 44 and 48 per week. 

Wages are reduced from 2% to 34 cents per 
hour and are now as follows: electric welders, 
594 cents; leading trackmen, 553 cents; acety- 
lene cutters, 50 cents; electric welders’ assist- 
ants, 47 cents; switch inspection and switch and 
diamond repairmen, emergency men, grinder 
men, flat car motormen and tool repairmen, 47 
cents; flat car motormen (part time), compres- 
sor men, derrick men, 424 cents; labourers with 
established seniority, 38% cents. 

Employees with five years’ or more service 
with the company who have worked a minimum 
of 48 weeks in the preceding year, to be given 
one week’s holiday with pay each year. 

The company agrees to engage track workers 
on the seniority list for truck helpers, and to 
give suitable trackmen every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to qualify as truck drivers according to 
seniority. 

Any employee discharged or suspended may 
have his case taken up with the company by the 
grievance committee, and if. insufficient cause 
for such discharge or suspension is found, he 
will be reinstated and paid for time lost. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1934 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Bi [annie movement in prices during the month 
was slightly downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower than 
in the previous month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.81 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $8.04 for March; 
$6.83 for April, 19383; $11.24 for April, 1930; 
$11.26 for April, 1926; $10.26 for April, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and $7.51. for April, 1914. The decline was 
due almost entirely to lower prices for eggs, 
although there were slight decreases in the 
prices of veal, mutton and pork. The 
largest advances occurred in the prices of 
beef, butter and potatoes. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $16.28 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $16.51 for March; 
$15.74 for April, 1933; $21.53 for April, 1930; 
$21.64 for April, 1926; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); 


and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel and rent 
were unchanged. 
In wholesale prices the index number 


calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was again slightly lower at 71-1 for 
April as compared with 72 for March. 
Figures for previous dates are 65-4 for April, 
1933; 91-2 for April, 1930; 101-2 for April, 
1926; 98-4 for April, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64 for April, 


1914. One hundred and _ thirty-five prices 
quotations were lower, sixty-five advanced 
and three hundred and _ sixty-seven were 
unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were lower, one was higher and one was 
unchanged. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
because of lower prices for grain, flour, bran 
and shorts; the Animals and their Products 
group, due to lower quotations for calves, 
hogs, meats, butter and. eggs; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, mainly 
due to declines in the prices of raw cotton, 
raw silk, raw wool and silk fabrics; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, because of 
declines in the prices of cedar lumber and 
pulp; the Non-Ferrous Metals and _ their 
Products group, due to lower quotations for 


lead, zinc, silver and aluminium; and the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group, mainly because of lower prices for 
domestic coal. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was slightly higher, due to 
increased prices for copper sulphate, zinc 
oxide and paints. The Iron and its Products 
group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former mainly because of lower 
prices for foods, chiefly eggs, flour and milled 
products, meats, milk and its products and 
sugar, and the latter due to lower prices 
for producers’ materials, chiefly painters’ 
materials, materials used in the metal work- 
ing industries, milling industries and meat 
packing industries. 

In the grouping according to origin Cana- 
dian farm products were lower, mainly 
because of decreased quotations for grains, 
vegetables, live stock, wool, eggs and fresh 
milk. Raw and partly manufactured goods 
and fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
were also lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of seventy- 
one staple foodstufts, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six- -roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 
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The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LAsour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For: instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable ‘is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the varlous 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 


Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-} Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Decl 19257 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.08; 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930. ... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1981.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Janel Uo 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932.... 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932.5. 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932.... 98 150 158 123 162 131 
May 1932.... 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932.... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
JU vaelOo2 qe. 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 193270... 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932.... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct 193255 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932.... 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Janet less. we 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Febat9335. 0. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Julvanl 98oeaee 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933... 99 14] 131 113 156 122 
Octenlgs3s. 99 142 131 113 157 122 
INGyorloses. 7 99 142 129 Wigs 157 122 
Dec. 1933205: 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934.... 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar 1934.25. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 .... 106 143 





*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward higher levels, 
increases, however, being fractional. Sirloin 
steak averaged 21-6 cents per pound in April 
as compared with 21-5 cents in March and 
rib roast 16-7 cents per pound as compared 
with 16:4 cents in March. Prices in the main 
were lower in the prairie provinces than in 
other localities. Both veal and mutton were 
slightly lower, the former averaging 13 cents 
per pound as compared with 13-2 cents in 
March and the latter 20-6 cents per pound 
as compared with 20-8 cents in March. The 
price of fresh pork was down from an average 
of 21-2 cents per pound to 20-6 cents in 
April, decreases occurring mainly in Ontario 
and other eastern provinces. The price of 
lard was fractionally lower at an average of 
13-6 cents per pound. 

(Continued on page 482) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 
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Commodities | Quan- 1910| 1913 Aprilj April/April]April}April] April] April] April April} April April|April|Mar.|April 











































tity 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928] 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1934 

Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ibs. 44-4) 49-0) 67-8] 76-4] 70-4] 57-6] 57-6] 67-41 70-8 49-8] 41-4] 43-0] 43-2 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ 29-6] 33-0] 48-2] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 31-4] 40-0] 43-8 26-8] 22-6] 24-0] 24-2 

Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 25-2] 19-0} 18-9] 21-8] 24-3 14-6} 12-3] 13-2] 13-0 

Mutton, roast.| 1 “ 19-1] 21-0} 33-2] 35-8] 32-0] 27-4] 29-4] 29-2] 30-1 22-1) 19-2} 20-8] 20-6 

Pork leg! .*, 5. fi 19-5] 20-3} 35-7] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0] 29-6] 24-9] 29. 15-3] 14-5] 21-2) 20-6 

pot: ie 2148 35-2] 37-0] 67-2] 72-2) 66-8] 53-2] 54-4] 50-0] 53- 31-8} 28-6] 37-2] 36°8 
acon, break- 

PAS DOAR eee Levee 24-7| 26-1] 48-1) 53-7] 53-0} 41-31 41-8] 35-3] 37- 17-8] 18-8] 28-7] 29-0 
Lard, pure....| 2 “ 38-4} 38-2) 69-4] 78-2] 56-0] 45-0] 49-4] 43-2] 44. 23-0] 24-8] 27-6] 27-2 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz 33-7] 24-0} 46-0] 55-8} 40-3] 33-5] 39-8] 40-2] 40- 24-7) 22-9) 40-5) 27-1 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ 28-1] 23-2] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6} 34-8] 35-0] 34- 19-9] 18-1] 34-6] 23-0 

Like Ae ee 6qts. 51-6} 53-4! 72-0} 90-6] 89-41 74-4] 72-6] 73-8] 75- 60-0} 55-8] 58-2] 58-2 
hem dairy..}| 2 lbs. 58-0} 59-0} 98-4/131-2]109-4] 76-4] 92-6] 84-8] 88- 51-8] 49-8] 56-6) 58-6 

utter cream- 

OLY oA bcmicne ies 33-9} 34-7] 54-8] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 51-5} 47-4] 49 31-1} 28-8] 32-5] 33-0 
Cheese, old...| 1 “ 20-5} 21-4] 33-2] 40-2] 39-8} 30-5/§32-6 §32 - 6] §33 -8]§32-9]§27-8]§21-21§19-5 §20-3/§20-3 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ 19-1} 19-3] 31-1] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5/§32-61§32-6 §33- 2-91§27-8)§21-2/§19-5}§20-31§20-3 
TCA enc 15h 61-5] 64-5)117-0}136-5}127-5}105-01114-0]115-5/115- 5-5] 94-5) 90-0] 82-5} 88-5) 88-5 
Flour, family..{10 “ 32-0} 33-0} 67-0] 77-0} 66-0} 48-0/§53 0}§51-0) §49- 0-0} §34-0/§30-0}§26-0/§31-0/§31-0 
Rolled Oats...] 5 “ 22-0) 22-0] 40-0} 42-0} 32-0} 28-0] 29-0] 31-5} 31 0} 23-0} 23-0} 25-0} 25-0 
ae he 11-4] 11-6} 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6] 22 0} §21-2)§21-0}§20-6]§19-0/§17-0/§15-8]§16-4 §16-2 

eans, nand- 
ee Net med y) E 12-4] 11-8} 33-8] 23-8] 18-0] 17-8] 15-8] 16-6] 23 19-0] 12-6} 8-6] 7-4] §-0} 9-0 

pples, evapor- 

Lae WS eke Mes 4 Ls 12-0} 13-0} 22-1] 27-9] 22-4} 23-0] 19-9] 20-8] 21 20-8} 18-1] 16-1] 14-8] 14-9] 15-2 
nes, med- 

rye Pa: She ; a ie 11-9] 12-5) 17-6] 27-5} 20-4] 18-9] 15-7] 13-4] 13 16-5} 12-1] 11-0] 10-9} 12-7] 12-7 

ugar, granula- 

COG eee eet qs 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 78-0] 51-21 33-6] 31-6] 32-4] 29 28-4} 25-2] 24-0} 29-6] 32-0] 32-0 
~ Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 11-0) 10-4) 20-0} 36-8} 24-2] 16-0! 15-0] 15-2] 14-0] 13-6! 12-0] 11-6] 14-2 15-4] 15-4 
Tea, black....| 4 “ 8-9} 8-8] 12-8] 16-4] 14-1} 13-6 $18 -0)§17-9]§17-7)$17-0]§13 -9}§12-718§10-5 §12-2|§12-4 
Tea, green..... a 9-3} 9-7) 12-1] 17-0} 15-4} 15-0}§18-0 §17-9]§17- 7-0/§13 -9}§12-71§10-5}§12-2)§12-4 

OCG... Ue abo + 9-4) 9-5) 10-2) 14-8] 14-2] 13-4] 15-4] 15-3] 15- -7| 12-7] 11-0} 10-0} 9-8} 9-9 
Potatoes...... 3 bag 36-0] 43-3} 64-31159-5] 48-5] 49-2] 98-3] 59-4] 42- 36-0] 22-4] 30-7] 44-9] 45-6 
Vinegar....... Veqt 7] 9} 9 9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1: . 9 9} +9} «9 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... 7-34) 7-51/12-57/15-99/12 -68/10- 26/11 -36/10-87/11-01/11-24] 8-86] 7-22! 6-83] 8-04 7-81 

Cc. Cis Cc. c Cc. (Os Cc. Cc. Ge Cc. Cc. > 
Starch,laundry]| 3 Ib. 3:2} 3-2) 4-6] 4-8] 5-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 4-0} 3-8} 3-9] 3-8 











ae eee Me ton 55-0} 52-1] 71-8} 94-4]115-4]108-7]111-0]102-5]102-3/101-41100-6|100-3 95-9} 94-9] 94-8 
Coal, bitumin- 

Ci lh ans Sees os 38-7] 38-4) 57-8] 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 64-5} 63-8] 63-2] 63-3] 62-2] 60-3] 57-8 57-8] 57-7 
Wood, hard...|“ cd. 42-5) 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 88-6} 78-1] 76-7| 75-6] 76-9| 75-8] 75-9] 69-0} 63-01 60-3 60-6 
Wood, soft....|“ “ 30-6] 34-2) 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1! 56-0] 56-1] 55-6] 53-8] 54-7] 49-71 46-6 45-9] 46-1 
Coal ole. 1 gal 23-7| 24-4] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 30-0] 27-3] 27-01 27-7 27-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

hight, 2.2. oe 3... 1-91) 1-93} 2-73) 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-39] 3-29] 3-29] 3-25] 3-231 3-07] 2-90 2°82| 2-87 

$ $ | 3 $ $ 
Rent:...3:." 35. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-85] 4-66! 5-93] 6-63] 6-911 6-86] 6-93] 6-96 7:00) 7-05) 6-77) 5-97] 5-57] 5-57 
ttTotals......]..... 9-37/10-50) 12-79) 14-02/14-32) 20 -01/25 -34/23-31/20- 66/21 - 64/21 - 11/21 -30/21-53/19-18/17-09 15-74/16-51/16-28 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
_ EE SS eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-37]12-80} 16-16] 13 -23/10-47|11-62]10-79]11 -02]11-23] 9-29] 7-80] 7-23] 8-34] 8-09 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-55]/11-01/14-47|11-91] 9-68/10-73] 9-59] 9-93/10-31| 8-73] 6-96] 6-87| 7-56 7:53 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-21/12-50]15-97|13-03|10-54|11-84]10-83]10-92/10-90] 9-16] 7-67] 7-21] 8-16] 7-98 
RDIOC anes cite are ¢ 5-15) 5-64) 6-33! 6-87] 7-04/12-24/15-22]12-33] 9-82/10-98]10-16]10-38]10-43] 8-34] 6-79] 6-39] 7-70] 7-29 
OTTO soe isthe ao 4 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20] 7-29]12-57/16-07|12-65]10- 20) 11-48]10-93]10-96]11-20] 8-79] 7-10] 6-78] 8-17| 7-89 
Manitoba...........- 5-85) 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 7-99}11-97)16-14]12-43} 9-92/10-48]10-53]10-61]11-15] 8-33] 7-01] 6-72] 7-38] 7-13 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-02/12-58]15-77)12-58] 9-82/10-74]10-92]11-19]11-25] 8-49] 7-04] 6-57] 7-58] 7-51 
OTUs ie oc ae « 6-02) 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 7-99]12-72]15-99]12-48] 9-83] 10-56]10-78]11-23]11-49] 8-53] 6-81] 6-43] 7-44] 7-34 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12]13-08]17-07|13-67]11-43]11-90]11-84]12-04|12-46] 9-90] 7-96] 7-47] 8-50 8-53 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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LOCALITY 





Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 
TSS VOnOy ee. cree arene 
2—New Glasgow........-- 
3—A mbherst 
BT Alilax se hassle bc ce 6 ote 


LTT os Oe woe eee ots 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown. 
New Brunswick (average)... 
8—Moncton............... 
9—Saint John............. 
10—Fredericton............ 
1i—Bathursts .:. .4.225.<.<0,0cle 


12—Quebec. his. . cere sa spete 
13—Three Rivers........... 
14—Sherbrooke............ 
TB-=SOreley sete ¢ pets sesets 


17—St:Fohn’st....5 -eee coat 


pond: 
~I 
Wrr Ww ho 





Ontario (average)............ 
DIS OUA WIL. hac bereeee 


23——Teingstom St oss. hatte 
24—Belleville.............. 
' 25—Peterborough.......... 
26—Oshawa@.......-ccececee 
27 —=Oriilins eres oe ase 
7 28 —l OTONtOL:..bs sc esske ceed 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 
30—St. Catharines.......... 
Si—Flammltonn, <as<k + uses 
$2—Brantiord).tiaes stair ante 
Bo Galtier. tee et abies 
34—Guelpli....bcces oh cmce de 
35—Kitchener...:.........- 


— 
oo 
NO CO CO STH BR CO Or 6 WO 


39—St. Thomas............ 
40—Chatham.............- 
41—Windsor..............-- 
£2 Sarnige ee ne see ace oe 


44—-—North’ Bay... 2... cee: 
45 Sud Duryee sue. chee cae 
46—Coballt.2 2. Siejee.s shies tame oe 


Manitoba (average) 
51—Winnipeg......... eek 
HI=——DLANGONe ee oe cee Coe 

Saskatchewan (average)..... 
53—Reginal iis dane eee 
54—Prince Albert.......... 
55—Saskatoon.............. 
56—Moose Jaw............. 

Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 


61—Lethbridge............. 
British Columbia (average) . 
O2—Hernio... .... sancwetrowce te 


WNW NNAWNNYRPE Nee 


bobo om 
NOP PORN WOONHH SCHOO 
Ao SRR TIOW ROO 


bo 
or 


sore ceeres 


a Price per single quart higher. 












Beef 
2 

ad ke 
$ ~ 5% 
ae 2 2 
oi | 8g BS 
Bimuitace EB 
5a|/ 22a ga 
ioc fom oo) 

cents cents 
17-5 | 16-7 9-7 
18-2 | 16-7 10-1 
19-8 | 17-8 12-2 
20 18 10 
15-6 | 13-6 8-1 
18-3 | 18-6 11-3 


fmh bo 


NIMDNIWMOWAIORr CO SNWo 


— et 
“rocoto cnco-aes crc wT 


ee a ee Rt Rt RS lt 
DOR DONF OR DOH HR RHOWDODOMS OC 


— 


; i 
AIMATT1O CO MIO Mr oMmnoMMOnowos 





14-1 | 12-8 7 

17-3 | 14-8 9-8 
15-3 | 13-3 7:7 
19-4 | 17-2 11-6 
19 17-5 13-2 
19 16-7 10:3 
17 15-3 10 

19-4 | 16-2 10-6 
20 17-1 12-8 
21-5 | 18-5 12-7 
20 17-8 12-7 
19 18-7 10-5 


b Price in bulk lower. 


Recomm ia CON AeSe DD NAWRedbe AT HORS GA HNWR Om 





Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 


ee ee ee CC i eC i es POC Cs iC es GC CeCe Oe ee 


re eee ie ee 


10-2 


eee wees 


c Grocers’ quotations. 





Salt mess, 
short-cut, 
per lb 


see eeeee 


see eenees 


see eeeoe 


eee e er eee 


eee eens 





sliced, per lb. 


Breakfast, 


Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 
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Fish 

2 |g O “ a & 8 

i Q gf 79 oO ) S g3 
-oH | £ O ono) ey Ey B ro) isos. ts| 
Med | en ae me = a= @ xs sg + 
P= ng | Re STR B= boa | ie ek ES | a= a : 
o baal ve) we =I BO © Cw 0 acl Od 2 
eds he) qo on od oom a ee 
Qn Ad Om N aa) aa) og 3S eons 
w~e22lisaeS |] HOo 2 & » o pos a§ ago o 
BaS | eaa fore | Sa | aa |aoe) Ba |acaa 
(oa | ase = 0) Q n fy ) 


————— ff EE ff | | | 
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Lard, pure leaf, 


best, per lb. 


RCO COD MMOROWAK BARDOUIRMAWONDMOOAS 


DWI OOSHMEG Pomcocwnt 


Eggs 
8 
a2 | os 
N « & 
Cas |fgEs 
ee |8OM a 
Fy O 
cents cents 
27-1 23-0 
32°6 240-4 
37-4 30-4 
31-4 26 
29-2 24-8 
35-9 30-2 
30 ah 
31-9 Ditech 
27-5 22 
31-7 26-8 
32-6 28-1 
29-8 26-7 
32-6 25-2 
dah, 24 
30-4 25-8 
31-3 25-2 
32-1 27-1 
29-6 25-7 
33-3 26 
28-2 24-7 
27-7 24-9 
ee Dart 
31-5 26-4 
29-7 24-8 
27-7 24-1 
32-8 28-4 
25 Bay E 
25-5 | 24-4 
25-4 21-7 
23-2 19-6 
28-3 24 
23-8 21-4 
30-1 25-2 
27-6 26 
29-2 26 
29-2 25-3 
24-8 22 
24-1 19-6 
28-4 25-2 
28 24-4 
23-8 20-9 
25-8 21-6 
26-8 23-9 
25 22-7 
22-1 18-2 
25-7 23°3 
25 21-3 
21-3 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart. 


Butter 


prints, etc., 


Dairy, solids, 
per lb. 


SC OC 


a ey 


es Ce ce es 


ay 


bo bY DO DO DO DO C9 G9 tO wD 


mWOownondor Sor 
wo POINT Owe Nh bd 


cere rene 


prints, per lb. 


Creamery 


cents 
3 





OO NOP Whore 
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2 o of : Canned Vegetables 
= % 2 1 Se » g 
S| = Ha) oo. . b . a, < a 
oe | F ag ATS q2 | 32] = Fe 
Ss | 3 ge Sree | af mi tee © eae cee 
Locality ae, = g: 658 g AA ca Ba a5 ea 
ee | Se (ete See | Sele Sa lth || ise || Sel eae 
és | 38 | ss | se2| 38 | es | 28 | 88 | ge | EB 
aa he & 2, 2 a2 on = @ om om i om 
6) ea) BD me ee} H a Ay e) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 20-3 5-9a| 14-7 3-1 5-0 8-1 0-9 1-6 12 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-8 14-5 3-5 5-0 8-1 12-9 12-1 12-5 11-8 
I=Sydney 250... cc5h ee les bee 19-6 7-3 14-8 3p 4-9 7-1 12-2 11-8 12-6 11-5 
2—New Glasgow.............0.2. 19 6-6-7 13-8 3-7 5 7:7 10-7 12-1 12-2 11-9 
Bb Ammbherat dais ds cee ose eee 18-4 6-7 13-7 3:5 4-9 8-4 12-3 11-5 11-9 10-9 
A RLAd ces b ets b eee 19-4 6-7 15-5 3-4 5-2 8-8 15 12-4 12-9 11-8 
DWN OSOD ic aae ed Ses ae een «cceeet LS) y a ae an ome 15-3 3-7 5 8 15 12 13 12 
GS TRuro. dz 0he cde sR ded oe Pete us 21-4 6-7c| 13-7 3-6 5 8-5 12-4 12-7 12-4 12-6 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-8 6-7 15:3 3-2 4-8| ~ 8-2 14- 12-2 12-2 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-0 6-9 15-4 3-5 4-7 7:8 12-3 11-9 12-4 11-4 
B—Moncton2t...5.GtRsecsbroen cs 18-9 6-7 15 3-5 4-7 8-3 12 12-1 12-3 11-7 
9—Saint John........ SSAA BE ae 19-5 | 6-7-3 16-4 3-4 4-9 7°5 12-7 11-4 12-3 10-8 
10—Fredericton..... re cok Gee ok 20-4 7:3 15-2 3-4 5 7-4 13:3 12-2 13-5 11-7 
tis Bathurstiaasahes car sa chs odek on 21-3 6-7 15 3-5 4-3 7°8 11 11-7 11-3 11-3 
Quebec (average).......:.........5. 19-2 4-7 13-2 3-1 5-0 6-7 10-8 10-0 12-3 11-2 
12 Qnebec...5kicchocceesooe ae nen ek 21-8 | 6-5-7 13-3 3 5-2 7:3 10-5 10-3 13-3 11-1 
13—Three Rivers.................. 19-9 | 4-4-7 13-4 3-4 4-7 6-7 11-6 9-9 13-3 11-1 
14—Sherbrooke................00.. 18-8 4-6 12-8 3-1 5-2 6-6 11-7 10 12-6 11-9 
I5—SOrel Fo Soha cease sey bec 1 a ay 14-7 2-8 5 6-5 10 10-1 12-6 10-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............0.+- 18-5 4 13-1 2-9 5-4 7-7 10-6 10 12-6 11-3 
St. John’s. chee onc coe 16-1 4 12-1 2-8 5 6 9-7 9-5 11-3 12-8 
18—Thetford Mines 22-7 4 13 3-2 5 5-3 11-5 10 10-9 10 
19—Montreal $8... 0b... Binds sees 19-5 | 4-7-6 13-9 3:5 4-9 7-6 10-3 9-9 12-9 10-7 
20H) 3 iene 4 18-4 4-7 12-7 3-4 5 rf 11-5 10:1 11-6 11-3 
Ontario (average) . 19-7 5-5 14-3 2-9 4-9 8-9 11-2 11-0 12-5 11-3 
21=-Ottawal ie oicssadhcaoh eee 18-8 | 5-3-7-3 14-3 3-6 4-6 8-7 10-5 9-9 12-1 10-2 
Za Brock valle; .. fscbeos vce cbeeee. PaeA Re thet 12-7 3-2 5 9-8 11-6 10-2 11-3 10-4 
Za— Kingston! ysi.bxebocc ee es 16-6 5-3 14 2-8 4-6 8-4 10-1 10 11-6 9-9 
24—Belleville............cc0ceeeee: 18-2 4-7 13-6 2-9 5-1 8-1 10-3 10 11-5 10-4 
25—Peterborough................-- 18-7 | 5-3-6-7} 14-8 2-8 4-5 8-9 10-3 10-1 12-2 10-5 
25—Oshawa. 98. 03... dahocct ose on 21-1 | 5-3-6-7| 12 2-6 5 9-6 11 10-9 12-9 11-2 
Di OPUS BeBe bases ee 21-1 4-7 14 2-6 4-7 9-2 12-5 11-3 13-6 11-1 
2B TOON. BS. 6:5 foe cb bees auiaas 22-8 | 5-3-6-7} 15-3 3 4-8 8-6 9-8 10-4 11-7 10-7 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 20-7 | 4-7-6-7) 16 2-9 4-6 8-6 10-4 10-3 12-2 11-2 
30—St. Catharines................. 20-4 | 5-3-6-7| 14-5 2-8 4-7 9-3 11-6 10-3 12-4 11 
Bl— Hamilton Si ost nck cb ee 23-1 | 5-3-6-7| 14-4 2-7 4-7 7-4 10-2 11-3 11-5 11-1 
2 —Branwlord oovcsideria icone 20-4 | 4-7-6-7} 15-8 2-7 4-7 9-1 10-4 iG 12-5 11-2 
Boe Galt...) ..26..de. Oconee 21-6 | 5-3-6 15-3 2-6 5 9-1 10-5 10-8 12-5 10-7 
34 Guelph. When tos Miwa eon 18-4 | 4-7-5-3 14:5 2-6 5 10-2 11-4 10-7 12-2 11-7 
35—Kitchener........5...cecccc0e- 21-2 | 5-3-6 14-6 2-7 5 9-1 10-7 10-4 12-1 10-9 
36—Woodstock...3.. Uses edke es 19-9 4.7 13-8 2-4 4-7 8-5 10 12-5 13-7 12 
B/—Strationdie, bench eee 19-6 5-3 14-7 2-6 4-9 9-7 11-5 12 12-4 11-8 
SS—LONd ON, He iicdos socicuea eee 19-5 5-3 16-2 2-7 4-7 8-9 10-7 11-3 12-4 10-8 
so—St. Thomas. .5.<.0050.1 Bee. 20-1 | 4-7-5-3 15-1 2-5 4-7 9-7 12-2 12-6 13-8 12-5 
40—Chatham.............. Siesiehte s 18-3 | 4-7-6-7| 13-6 3 5 9 10-5 11-5 12-5 11-6 
41—Windsor aOR ite ldheds ot these tte tee 18-3 | 4-7-6-7| 16 2-7 4-2 8-4 11-7 10-9 12-6 11-2 
ADS Sarnia. PRS hedocsB ss ct eee 20-8 4-7 13-1 2-5 4-8 8-4 10 11-6 12-6 12-1. 
43—Owen Sound.............see0- 17-9 5-3 13-7 2-4 4-4 8-7 11-2 10-3 12-2 11-1 
44—North Bay.c.d. >. i4inicte thes 20-7 | 4-7-5-3 15 3-7 5-3 9-5 13-7 10-7 13 11-7 
O5=-Badburg.65.. s.d0.c5de estes cbes's 19 5-3 13-5 3-5 5-3 7:7 14-2 10-8 13-7 11-4 
46—Cobalt afoterefolelera v7 ee aterotee cece 20 6-7 15 3-7 5-5 9 11-4 12-4 13-8 13 
a7=—Timmins. oo. ceete nthe 18-4 5-6 12 3:5 5-5 9-4 127 11-5 13-4 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-9 | 5-3-6-7| 138-6 3-1 5-7 8-9 12-4 11-3 13-4 12 
40--Port Arthur... j...4¢ccskes les. 21 4-7-6 15 3-2 5-2 8-8 10-7 11-6 11-9 11-3 
50—Fort William.................. 20 4-7-6 13-8 3-2 4-5 8-3 10-6 11-4 12-4 11-4 
Manicoba (average)................. 21-0 5-0 14-5 3-2 5-1 9-5 10-9 13-1 14-2 13-2 
bl Winnipeg uh... /4... bas eee. 20-7 | 5-6-6 14-5 3-1 4-6 8-9 10-2 12-6 14-1 12-8 
62—Brandon.ts cee ee Mes | 4=aeg | eee 2. 3-3 5-6 10 11-6 13-5 14-2 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-8 5-5 | 15-0 3-1 5-2 9-2] 10-7] 13-8] 14-2] 14-0 
63> Reging nf. es ctbens de beets 21-1 | 4-8-5-6)...... x, 3-1 5 8-6 10-2 14-4 14-5 14-1 
64—Prince Albert..............2... 23-1 4-8 15 3 5-5 8-1 10-9 13-3 13-6 14-2 
§5—Saskatoon ........cceccceccccce 20 Beg |: eee ©. 3-1 4-9 10 9-8 13-4 13-9 13-7 
56—Moose Jaw.....5..60es.0000c0nc. 22-9 6-4 15 3-1 5-2 10-2 11-7 14-1 14-6 14 
Alberta (average)................... 22-2 6-5 15-3 3-1 5-0 7:8 10-3 12-8 13-7 13-6 
57—Medicine Hat.................. BRO.) 2 eee | coe ees 3-2 5-2 8-5 11 13-1 13-4 13-6 
68—=Drumbeller, . ...500 ccc beeen ben 23 6-7 15 3-1 4-9 7:7 10-3 12-8 13-7 13-9 
69—Hdmonton® 3.205.532 ee 20-4 6-7b| 16 3-1 5-1 7-6 10-3 12-2 13-2 13-1 
60~—Calgaty. 20... 53 es dete ee 21-5 6-7 15 2-9 5 6-8 9-6 13 14-2 13-8 
61—Lethbridge....../...2.<6 feo |e. eal Bee Ae 3-1 4-9 8-2 10-5 13-1 14-2 13-7 
Britisb Columbia (average) ......... 23-0 7.4 17-8 3.5 6-5 6-2 7-7 12-9 12-7 12-4 
OZER Oooo sieves clei s bys seamen 2SGS: lsatueeen 15 3-3 5-1 6-7 9 13-6 14-8 14-1 
BS Malaon., ..05 0-20 bole ac Sta ee 22°7 OBR IG ine Re ee 3-5 6-5 6-5 9 12-8 13-7 13-1 
64" Trail: oo RG. tte ak sheer eee 21-8 6-3 15 3-4 5 6-6 8-2 12-2 13 13 
21-7 | 7-7-5 19-4 3-6 5-4 5-7 7-3 12-5 11-6 11-7 
23-5 | 7-7-5 19-1 3-4 5 6-5 7-2 12-4 11-7 11-2 
I 22-8 7-5 18-6 3-6 5-5 5-9 6-8 12-2 11-6 12-1 
G—Nanaimo:.....3. MUisicdsceecne 24-2 | 7-5-8 17-5 3-8 6-2 6-4 7 12-3 11-6 11-6 
69—Prince Rupert... 0... bei. 23-4 |6-3-8-3 20 3-7 5-5 5 6-7 15 13-3 12-6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices m most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples © 
= io ae alae eee ati a 2 I 
a ox « ~ mM 
= | gs i a Bese Bigs || = ea A 
2 &o q $ Bs é 3:3 oa is 3 
Sa rH 3 o vs 1 a ® A a pe s Oo: a. 
Boon BSH ys Bed Baa es anes | ose oe Bb a8 aes 
~ 42 oe ® fe Ps yee as 2°26 a S on OA, S yp Pin 
gBe i] so] S | 3 | dg | 3# gee| &£ a6 | os | Bs | gy 
g$8s| be bs oa | $6 ‘3 oU 5 92 an ao BS. 
eal e) Ay Ay a cs) oe 6) mo 6) = oe) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5 4-0 | 1-369 26-9 20-8 15-2 16-8 16-3 60-9 +9 56- 42-4 
4-4 4-6 | 1-396 26-2 20-5 13-2 16-4 15-8 65-0 19-1 59-2 42-3 
4-1 4-3 1-646 SLE Brak 14 16-4 15s Grvaoe ae ne ais TD Weer sre eee 48-5 | 1 
4-2 4-2 1-544 27-9 25 13-7 16-1 14-9 65 19-5 57-5 42 2 
4-3 4-4 912 18-1 20°8 12 15-6 TABS "es Nee 1 Wy Ace: Tl Pan a eee ee 40 3 
4-4 4-6 1-495 28-9 PAV” Wie Se a 17-3 18) parses Dees 20-5 60 39-5 | 4 
5 a 1-50 26-7 LOO}. h. Beale 16-3 Esra | ie Geer a 1S8eb. Wor, eck 42 5 
4-4 4°8 Loar 24-5 21:7 13 16-4 1s Sy Oa 8 ey at 19-3 60 41-6 | 6 
4-7 4:8 -933 17-7 14 OS Ne :, 16 15 Re. oe 20: 2e Wee ese 44-5 | 7 
4-3 4-5 | 1-029 22°5 21-3 13-9 15-6 15-1 58-8 18-2 52-3 41-6 
4-4 4-1 986 18-7 25 16 16-4 15-3 50 20-7 55 46 8 
4-4 4-5 1-303 26295 ..3. Sade. 13-2 14-8 14-4 67-5 16-7 45 37 9 
4-4 5-1 -918 24-5 17-6 14 16 152 Cites ces ot 17-4 57 44-3 |10 
3-8 4-3 91 2048 |. ae: Se 12-3 15-3 58: ee ast Sie Ie ca & Stal, eee 39 11 
4:3 4-6 1-202 23-4 21-7 13-0 16-5 15-6 63-3 20-1 60-4 40-7 
4-3 4-4 1-26 24-5 18-3 12-5 17-3 15-6 72-3 21-2 59-5 40-5 |12 
4-5 5-3 1-058 23-3 25 13-1 17-1 15 58-5 20-6 60 41-1 |13 
4-2 4-6 1-225 23-8 25 13-5 17-6 15 eee Re ed, 22-6 59-5 41-1 |14 
4-4 5-6 | 1-33 20) ccclatte Seay. 13 14-7 LG: Seld. ce oe. oe Seon etna cce 40-5 {15 
4-5 4-7 1-125 19-6 20 13-3 16 14-9 50 18-7 58 39-8 |16 
4 4-3 1-17 21-4 19 13-5 16-7 15-7 60 1 Wy Aik oe ee 39 17 
4-2 4-6 847 Vie eas 13-7 17:3 15-7 60 D2. | eee Ms 46 18 
4-4 3-9 1-417 26-6 26-2 12-3 16-5 14-8 78-9 20-5 60-3 37-4 {19 
4 4 1-383 28-2 18-4 11-7 15-4 1 Wee ee ee 18-7 65 41-3 {20 
4:2 3:9 | 1-580 30-3 20-9 15-1 16-9 16-9 59-3 19-2 56-3 39-4 
4-4 4-2 1-509 30-8 23-9 13 16-6 LG OR eee cc 19 59-6 37-9 2k 
4°3 4-2 1-60 30-8 19 12-5 17-2 15-6 45 19-5 60 41 Die 
4°4 4-2 1-67 30-2 29-2 13 16-7 SEO et oe os a 17:3 58 37°8 |23: 
4-2 4-5 1-70 32-4 L632, |S ee. 16-4 16-4 45 18-7 45 39-2 |24 
3°6 3-5 1-756 32-5 L624. bases 16-1 16-1 65 19-2 58-2 37-4 125 
4-6 3-4 1-54 29-6 Lies ae 2 17-5 18-7 65 19-7 64-5 40-2 |26 
4-3 3-8 1-44 27-3 208% | Saeeks. 17-2 Ll Stked bh hat Shee! 21-3 59-5 40-7 |27 
4°3 4 1-58 30-3 IS3h pee. 15-8 15-6 64 18-9 59-6 38-6 [28 
4-2 3-9 1-69 32-7 1 Se a es ee 17 16-5 75 17-1 54 39-4 |29 
4-8 3-4 1-75 32-7 TOSS led. 28. 17-3 17-3 62-5 17-3 51 38-8 |30 
4-2 4 1-509 29-9 2622) Geeks. 16-4 15-5 69 16-7 49-5 39-8 131 
3°9 3:3 1-66 30-4 Ei e2 eee a 16-6 16-6. tek eee 18-8 52-5 37-9 132 
3°6 3-9 1-54 32-8 AI es a ak 16-6 1g.3 tee eR, 18-3 60 37-8 133 
5-2 5:4 1-56 30:8 ZARE TEES. 2. 17-7 16-7 48 18-9 59 38-6 134 
4-1 3-5 1-629 31-3 BE aby | eee, 16-3 165, Wet eae 18-1 65 37-9 135 
3-6 3-6 1-64 32-1 1 ban es ee : 16-3 15-7 52 POL WIN one 38 = 136 
3-9 3-5 1-68 33°3 2 Cai lea e e. 17-2 16-2 65 20-7 60 41-4 |37 
3-8 3:6 1-66 31-8 jt Fad a er Po . 15-6 15-6 49 18-7 59 38 138 
3-9 3-5 1-741 33-2 ANCA es Be eae 16-5 1 ay A Fe ose ee 71S eee cece 39-1 139 
3-7 3-6 1-77 32 1832} 4 Se 8. . 16-3 16:5 46-7 1 Ses pel ee 37-7 140 
3-7 2-7 1-67 30-4 R622. | ae 17-3 1623. 8.% fee 18:6) Pere, sh hake woh 41 
4-3 3-5 1-71 32:8 14 ee ho 4. 17-2 136. Rd Rok 74) ES ok ee ie 38 =: 142 
4-2 3-4 1-64 30°3 SWE al eee es . 16-3 15-5 55 19-2 55 38-3 143 
3-8 4-3 1-53 Bel le ey 20 . 17-3 18-5 69 1h 07% (eee man 40 144 
4-3 4°3 1-428 27-1 30 16-2 . 17-3 19 66 IVE 60-5 40 1/45 
5-2 5 1-39 26-2 30 16-8 18-8 16-2 66 19-6 52-5 45 1/46 
4°6 4-5 1-827 soe 30 16-4 . 17-3 17-8 61-6 19-6 49-4 41-3 |47 
4-4 4-6 1-569 30:4 24 15-3 . 18 18-7 60-6 19-2 54 40 148 
3°6 3°9 1-01 20-5 27-2 14-9 17-5 18-7 56-4 22-1 50:7 41-4 149 
3-9 3-7 1:01 20-8 21-7 12-9 . 16-6 17-6 59-5 21-4 54-1 41-2 |50 
5-0 4-2 795 WaT, hee 2h 13-9 17-4 16-4 58-9 20-5 53:3 42-6 
4-8 4-2 772 FSG. [eos nate 13-9 16-9 15-8 56-5 19-7 47-9 42 151 
5-2 4-2 *818 AOC ee COA Al aR Re nd 17-8 17 61-2 21-2 58-7 43-2 152 
4-9 4-0] 1-158 AL lock one 19-0 18-3 17-8 65-0 22:2 57-2 47-2 
4-9 4 1-16 PAS ETM (ey ae eee oh RO eee ae 18-6 18-3 64-4 22-1 53-8 45-7 153 
4-8 4-3 1-03 Lam eee 19-4 20 18-3 67-9 23-1 58-6 49-1 154 
5 3-6} 1-25 OES) tc se ode 17-5 : 17-4 16-4 64-7 21-7 57-8 46-8 {55 
4-7 3°9 1-19 23°83 ecdes ete 20 17-3 18-3 62-7 21-9 58-6 47-2 156 
5-0 3-0 927 73 to Be cere 14-7 . 17-7 17-0 63-3 22-2 56-3 59-3 
5-1 3-1 975 r-BY fe (Ae ee 16 . 17-3 17-7 65-4 22 61-7 49-7 157 
5 3:3 1-23 BAD Ve Asceotthe 14:5 . 18-6 17-5 66-6 22-3 55-4 50-6 158 
5-5 3:3 +772 PANY Ie Ae eee 13-5 . 17-5 16-6 60-3 23-1 54-1 50-1 |59 
4-8 2:7 973 D2 ee |. tok wae 16 16-9 15-9 60-6 21-5 53-9 48-7 160 
4-5 2°8 684 Poy Gee Gn Sater 13-5 18 17-1 63-6 21-9 56-2 52-4 161 
5-4 3:2 | 1-494 30-0 |........ 19-1 : 16-8 15-1 60-1 21-1 51-7 48-0 
6-2 4-4 1-33 PASO Bn Re Oe 18-3 . 18-5 17-5 62-5 23 65 51 62 
5-7 3°2 1-66 OZ ea Nida nates 22-5 : 18-2 15 63-7 23°7 53-7 50 =: 163 
6 2:4 1-45 SOZG 2 en tia 20 : 17-7 16-5 64 20:7 50 51 64 
4-9 3 1-21 2424. sie So ods 20 : 15-5 13-9 52-8 20-7 47-7 45-2 {65 
4:8 2-5] 1-31 2430 |ccts. 17-2 , 15-5 14-2 60-7 19-4 48-9 44-3 |66 
4-7 3-2] 1-51 2520) Ie ce eke. 17-7 : 15-7 13-7 58-2 19-2 49-2 45-6 |67 
5-8 3 1-49 PA a te Bee ioc ees ae EE ee . 16 > bia,15 61 20-8 48 48 168 
5 3°61 1-99 AL ge hte Se, 17-7 8] 17-1 15-2 57-5 21-2 51-2 48-7 |69 
de gee SRS ae Sea Lac i a eA A EVE is dG dS Se Mh 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar 


LOCALITY 


Granulated, 
per lb. 


Dominion (average)....... 8-0 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-0 
1—Sydney::.sccsscceeee 8 

2—New Glasgow........ 7:9 


i 
= 
= 
lov 
n 
fe} 
3 
Co 


OE FUTORa«, Berek eee 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 


@ ~7 CO 


12——Quebece 9 65ers 


15—Sorel jase saasebide oe 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St. John’s. Tien) use 


23— Kingston See shere stele 


25—Peterborough........ 
BOOS HAWS! FE) wisrerciele toate 
2T—Orilllia BANG ccctodachooe 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford........6.+. 
BOA Got 5 cis ever corestereeiate 
34—Guelph... ii. cece seas 
35—Kitchener.......5..... 


41—Windsor.............. 
42—SaINia: so.caeweosnaate 


i ey 


Vanitoba peceues oestodinee 
§1—"Winni peg 8 y cccatec te 
52—Brandon..:.......... 

Saskatchewan (average)... 

SS —Regina eS) sc cweh dees 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat 
58—Drumheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
yer ion aie hs AY By 





British Goltiatt te (average) 
62—Permiengu ecw bepiet 


65—New Westminster... 

66—Vancouver..... aS. 
67——Vi1CtOPIG. OF cece bce ao 
68—Nanaimo....... obicrerets 


8 
7 
8 
8 
* 
7. 
7. 
7 
7 
G 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
i 
7 
vi 
a 
if 
vi 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
8. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
8 
7. 
8. 
40—Chatham............ (i 
7. 
8 
7. 
8- 
8- 
8. 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8- 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7. 
7. 
8. 
7. 
69—Prince Rupert..... 5 ek 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in battles at hiekes prices than in bulk, 
n. Heicee with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$38. 
cooms, 210 $35. 8s. Delivered from mines. 


unsweetened, 

per # lb. tin 
XXX, per quart 
ground, per lb. 
standard, per bar 


per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per lb. 
Pepper, pure, black, 


Coffee, medium, 

Tea (kind most sold) 
Cocoa, pure, 

Vinegar, spirit, 

Salt, fine, in bags, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 


5 


° 
SONAMATOARAORINARAUAPOOAURARHAD BUBAAA SW WOHHSHOHOMUwWHOmH ONE St 


WWHNWWWWWWWWWWHWNWWWWWWNNNNNNNNNYNNNWNNNWNYNNYNNNNNNWNHNHNNNWWNHWNHWNHNHWWWWNHWHwWNHWNHWwWrHDHwse 
Lo) 


14 
15-00-15 -25 

14-25 
13-75-14 -00 


BORO Wo ASPBYIMAAdIALFt 


$C BOD YUDHO DOHDOAARNWANYO COWOWANORUIRARAWS 


BOGEN ECO mM AWSR CO BDO 


em DO 


re Ee a ea haa aa i FY A RT SS NS a ok, Ces ae 


ST SET S70 $7.00 *F 00 00 00 <> 20 BH OD 00 20 00 BH 00 GO. GO GO MIT. OO GO GO ATT OO NT ST 00 ST TT AT TT ST ST SST NNT STS NT ST NE STN SN STS ST STAT 92 900 Te TT TT I 2 2G 


NWO WR AT amon NABUROARAMBRSUHENWOD WOM OOMUIMDOMASS.WOH AAD Ree w 


~w 
oO 
Oo} MH Sc ADH R Odd ww 


. Welsh coal, see text. 
p. Mining company houses, 


stove and chestnut, 


per ton 


Anthracite coal 
United States’ 


oss ee et eens 


os baie em CR 68 6 


a ey 


ee ey 


ee ay 


ere ee a a ee IY 


14-50-14-75 
15-25-15-75 


14-992 


15-25-15-75 


14-000 
14-50 
14-00 


15-00-15 -25 
14-25 


15-00 


14-00-14 -25 
13-00-13 -25¢ 


14-50g 
14-00 


14-00-14-25 
14-50-14-75 
14-25-14-50 
14-50-15-00 


15 -25- 7 -50 
6-50 

16- 25-16. 50 
17-75 


18-00 
14-50 


16-00-16-25 
15-75-16-00 


20-000 


ee ee a ey 
se eee ewww nee 
ee | 
ey 
see eee www eee 


es 


seme meee ewes 


sete ee wee ee 
ee | 
see eee eee eee 
ee ee Ce ee eo 
ey 
ee 
eee eee eens 
see ewww renee 
ee ea 


ee re 





c. Calculated price per 


May, 


1934 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1934 





Hard (long) 
per cord 


Hard (stove 





Se emi biey aL euelehee)l > 0: ete ele) elt, Gte.i6.0) || c aPalit sie 0) ©)\f, 0), 61b. 01 @. «) 00k s 00 \ betes ms abe abe ¢ & |e aba a @yevs 60a). el), 6:0 (8-6) p> jele: © \s)e: 


OES Oehd Alves sfelcull cle <jecete mts. @ 6, SW T> o ave nies ple sitet « & 6 eles olathe hie elevere se ofl aisha @ 6 eres. eis + we he ioe 6 ie 0c 


Pr a 


whe eo teletatel s vi ao Bil'w oles sim. > chs SIMELE 6 le Bielte © che ele| pete Sf e)¢ qile abece dei aie ¥ 00h & il Stelle: os 


aly eas w 0) ©. a)\et as wills gs) 0 8) 6.6 a's) fle) ulip- ele) © 6) ate 0 e Hlele ie Shere "ale ers fis efeie, © es¢ 


C0 Haz 


ec ice 


Genes Clb. tele CTREe Talks eleloteliste: Gass" le oi /6,6s1 5) ois wit o! 5's lei wie = tune leh etre sre eee) 6° S.ieere. € i e.-© BiS) C5 8e IS te |e TaNe) elo ©. Siehebe 


eiald) ane Ae ace) © WHO Te Dello eee eee ef a) © fre lates oo wim Oe be tLe re, ore © eRs. he eres) 86 Sesh /e 08) fem a ere SAR im 8m elle 8, viele S 


10- 00 


10- 00-11 00 
9-00 


7-00 
7-00- 9-00 





10-50-12: 


Ce ee 


ee ee ee? 


opal edu bl ope: acl enell oie oe) © 0:0 e siauile Cheisce.e. elise clslir if = 0 eras aeue @° )} 9 eyeheus ie sie, eas te) 6 ele ee. 


Soe 8 ee 60 Be 


Ce ee aC 


eC fd 


Cr ee ce 


© bie Sis Bielc ove ehell a eisitele elenetele ¢ e [lave ee ee © 0/0 0 [ree avelerm ete ee ¢° 6 


7:70- 8-20s 
12-00-13 -50 





Dinieaiellate: © fore: she) [is 6 suaels)o ape itiece tele (> oe opus « ee. 8 Sa Sis =e fie vie) Sips» 


come e secre eed o een nece epee sasteoenseoces 


Stoke id wikel a leleous Sib helalts elie oliave: saree! Sib tele) Aue piele sits o Bus felelm fe © + \f\e @ 6 She Rye 


Sis a pisle sce, os. ve flake © 8/0) be Beeihin 6 SreLe ase tele’ 6.6 re \\s te ies ss Re. 9 1 


cord from price quoted. 





seer e ree wets 


Se ec 


ee ioe 


ee ae Poe) 


ees ie 


Mise ose tv ew peo 


ee ec fd 


99 


ee 
Cs a 
eC ae 
eee reer eertos 


eee reer eretos 


f. Petroleum.coke. 
less than six rooms, $20; others $40 and up. 














Wood 
8 
= eo -c 
—~O wo Bini a 
ae ies | eae | See 
He ae 2b O-3 Oo 
ae be a EB yu 
oe Pt 2 of see 
=) oO = So & Ta O & 
D ot a 
11-578 7:°3748 8-758 7-381 
7-917 5-500 6-500 5-500 
TOOWIREEI TM It daodasie tee se ame ces ae 
7-00 4-00 5-00 4-00 
9-75 7-00 8-00 7-00 
10-50 6-50 7-50 8-25¢ 
8-500 6-000 7-375 7-500 
7-00 5-00g 6-002 g 
10-00 | 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00 7-00-8-00 
11-867 8-269 9-126 8-450 
12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75¢ 
12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c 
10-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
11-335c 7-335¢ 9-335¢ 7:50c 
14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00¢ 
6-00- 6-50 Ge (Op | SAO bce 
12-397 8-285 10-055 8-558 
10-00 7-00 8-50 5:00 
12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
10-00 7-50 8-50 7-00 
11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 
14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
9-50 |6-50-7-00 | 7-50-8-50 |..........-. 
18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 
gz g£ £ g 
= g£ £ g£ 
15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
TSEOO" |e secede se 12-00 8-25c 
15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c 
13-00 10-50 TT OO al eetencs «cca 
15-50 11-00 LS EOO Dees ascaeeheeiers 
16-00 12-00 14 SO0) Wicks pace heres 
10 756 teere ee 1H PAGO) bel tl fet 
Ls O0c hicptsreyaenes.< 12-00c 12-00c 
IES Wye | eRe ae 14-00c 8-00c 
12-00 |5-00-6-00 TI00=E250" OL ee. 
1200 Cee eyes 9-00c 9-00c 
LO SOG Nee oe ete 8-210" D0Ct ow. tas alee 
9-50 7-00 SEO), (AMEE. HAE 2 
7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c 
6-80c 5-60 Orl0C ho. ak eee 
7-00 5-50 G2 OOS! Sere... eee 
ats aeeet 6-875 7-688 6-250 
Crts Sere. 4-75-8-75 | 5-75-9-50 6-50 
3 ee 6-00-8-00 | 6-50-9-00 6-00 
heh ee Boe SF 4-875 7-636 9-375 
ARE scien CP kockore 6-004938:-000 I. aes e5 e's. 
woe SE oe 3:50-4:50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 
Seict nde: Boren 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 
bee Re FAR a Foncteye Borsa ot 8-00-12 -00c 12-00c 
Sache: Gee 5-500 6-500 4-000 
£ z gz e 
5-00 OO) IReaREORY «cos psc 
g 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g 
apeire 4-00 
SO eS 6-563 6-986 4-814 
5 RN 1, ee 6-00-7:00 | 7-50- 9-00 |............ 
Ao derocieniete 6-25 7-25 6-50c 
ERE RPE ASB...» 5-00 3-50 
nS A te Re | eee aes ee 6-50 4-50 
Aditi 3 tesa 5-50-6-50 | 7-30-8-42c 4-77¢ 
A5On eee 2... SEE 
5-00-10-00i| 7-00-12 -00i 4-80c 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in 













i=] 
° 
lao 
Ss 
i) 
i=] 
@® 
eo}. 
=a |8 
=) aa =| 
“a le 
o |s8 
Ola 


— 
WOOWODOOBWBODDOODOOOOWOOOOCS 








Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


per box (400) 


0-00-30-00 
6-00-25-00 
0-00-26 -00 
4-00-15-00 
6-00-22 -00 
8-00-25-00 
0-00-12-00 


Rt St ee DO 


Rent 

















Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 


12-00-15-00 
10-00-12 -00 

10-00 
15-00-24 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
15-00-17-00 


8-00-18 -00 
18-00-22-00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-15-00 
12-00-18 -00 
5:00-7-00 





25-8 8-00-30-00 }14-00-18-00 |19 
24-2 20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |20 
25°79 22-778 16-625 
26 20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
23-2 20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
24 18-00-23 -00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
24-7 18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 24 
2a 8-9}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {25 
30 9-6]15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 |26 
24-7 110 |19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
97-5 | 9-6|22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |28 
25-4e| 9-7|18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
24-72] 9-6|22-00-32-00° |15-00-22-00 |30 
25-4 | 9-6120-00-380-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
95-2 {10 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
24 9-7120-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
24-7 | 9-8|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
25-1 | 9-6|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 [35 
23-5 | 9-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
23-5 |10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
94-2 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |38 
25 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 {39 
24 9-7118-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
20 9-5}17-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |41 
24 9-9|20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 |42 
24-4 | 9-5118-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 |43 
30 Bia eee ea ie Be es as 44 
26-7 |10 20-00 |45 
32 10 20-00 14-00 |46 
35 9:8 p p 47 
26-3 | 8-9]15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
26-7 110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 149 
97-2 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {50 
27-3 |10-0 23-750 16-250 
96-5 |10 |22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
28 10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
28-6 |i1-1 25-090 16-875 
25 10-3}20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
29-4 |13-3}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
99-8 |10-7|20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
30 10 |20-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |56 
29-5 |19- 22-509 16-125 
31-72] 9-4/20- het 00 |15-00-20-00 |57 
30 10- r 58 
31-1 |10- 20-00-28-00 15-00-23-00 |59 
25g 9-5]/17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
_... |10-5}17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
33-8 |11- 21-125 15-625 
3d 13 17-00 15-00 62 
Sp aah 12-5|20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
Reet 9 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
30 10-9]15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
35 10-5}17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
32 11-4|17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
35 10 |20-00-25-CO |12-00-20-00 |68 
33-7 113 |25-00-30-CO |15-00-20-00 |69 
h, Lignite. i. Including birch. 


district $5-$10 per month; at five and six 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


ee 





Commodities Com- April} April|April| April] April|April| April] Mar. |April 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929] 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 
*All commodities. ............... 502 | 64-0/127-4)155-0/110-0} 97-3}101-2] 98-3] 94-5) 91-2] 73-9] 68-2] 65-4] 72-0] 71-1 
Dlassified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1)127-9]167-0]103-5} 86-2/103-8|101-4] 86-5) 86-3] 59-1] 57-6] 56-6] 65-7] 64.4 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9/127-1/145-1]109-6} 96-0}100-4]104-4}108-9]104-2] 77-8] 59-7] 59-5} 69-9] 67-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

of SAPROdUCtR A: Po. ce We one eee 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5] 96-0]101-7|100-7| 93-5] 92-4] 83-4] 74-2] 70-4] 67-0] 74-2] 73-8 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and 

ADEE che ti ee ey 44 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-41106-3]100-3] 98-9] 94-6] 91-2] 80-8] 72-4] 59-6] 65-7] 65-6 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 | 68-9]156-9]168-4/128-0]104-6}100-7} 94-0] 93-8] 92-4] 87-6] 86-5] 85-0] 87-2] 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products... f2)2 -250- 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-0] 97-3] 98-7] 90-5|103-5] 86-8] 66-7] 58-5] 60-5] 66-1] 65-7 
YIT. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productss. oy. eee ee 73 =| 56-8] 82-3}112-2/116-6]107-0] 98-7} 92-5] 91-9] 93-0] 86-0] 86-0} 83-9] 86-1] 85-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
uCtSaiaus tc Nee coe eee 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5]117-0]105-4] 99-4] 95-4] 95-4] 94-0] 87-8] 84-1] 81-6] 80-8] 81-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9}107-0}140-0}108-0] 95-1/101-3] 95-9] 93-6] 92-3] 77-7] 71-3] 70-5| 75-8] 74-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOD. eee, Ser eee ee 116 | 61-8)119-4}151-0}105-4] 90-2}102-0}100-3} 97-4] 99-4] 74-5] 62-4] 64-1] 72-5] 69-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 | 62-2) 91-4)126-3)111-4]101-4/100-8} 92-9] 91-0] 87-5] 79-8] 77-3] 74-8] 78-0] 77-3 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4}131-5]163-1}/112-8} 99-1/100-8]100-7} 95-0] 90-0} 69-2] 65-4! 60-7) 66-9] 66-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1} 80-4}108-6/113-8}104-1] 96-9] 95-7] 94-0} 96-2] 90-6] 90-7] 87-2] 87-9] 88-0 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-1)138-3}170-4}112-6] 98-2}101-2)101-3] 95-1] 88-3] 66-8] 62-6] 57-8] 64-6] 64-2 
Building and construction 
materials! 0. sme aeee. 97 | 67-0/100-9}144-0}122-8]108-7|100-6] 96-2/100-2] 94-7] 83-6] 78-7] 74-8] 82-3] 83-1 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 | 69-5}147-2)176-6}110-2} 95-81101-3/102-4] 94-0] 86-9] 63-1] 59-1] 54-0] 61-6} 61-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AY) Eel CL. wen eee en oe eee 167 | 58-2/131-3}169-5}103-4] 89-1/102-8] 99-2] 86-2] 83-6} 59-6] 57-11 56-7] 64-0] 63-0 
BrAnimall, ys. see ee 90 | 70-4/129-9)146-6}109-6} 95-5]100-8}103-1]106-0]101-0} 77-8] 61-1] 60-7| 70-5] 68-3 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6/132-9]/161-6}102-8] 86-7/104-3]110-2] 95-8] 93-2] 59-5] 51-5] 46-8] 56-5] 55-4 

Li: Marine. he 0 “Gene! ey. 16 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 97-8] 95-1]103-0} 94-8] 74-1] 65-3] 59-3] 69-8] 69-7 
ii Hovestss. Woke, tle eA be tee 52 63-9} 89-1}154-4]129-4]106-3]100-3} 98-8] 94-4] 91-0] 81-2] 72-5] 59-9] 65-9] 65-8 
TWerMinerals. fo oc ee ate oe 183 | 67-0)111-3]131-4)117-6]105-8] 99-2} 91-4] 92-6] 90-4] 81-9] 81-3] 79-9] 82-6] 82-4 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8]120-7]155-7|107-5| 94-8]102-2]102-4] 94-7] 90-3] 64-1] 56-8! 53-3] 62-1] 61-3 


All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Vi Ceri cheaters ge ets eee: Be 


64-8) 127-6] 156-8) 116-7] 100-5}100-5) 95-7] 92-4 


90-0 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 474) 

The price of eggs was substantially lower, 
fresh being down from an average of 40-5 
cents per dozen in March to 27:1 cents in 
April and cooking from 34:6 cents per dozen 
to 23 cents. Decreases were less pronounced 
in the western provinces than in other locali- 
ties. Milk was unchanged at an average of 
9-7 cents per quart. Both dairy and 
creamery butter were somewhat higher, the 
former averaging 29-3 cents per pound as 
compared with 28-3 cents in March and the 
latter averaging 33 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 32:5 cents in March. 


Bread and flour were unchanged in the 
average. Onions were slightly higher in 
many localities averaging 4 cents per pound 
as compared with 3-8 cents the previous 
month. Potatoes were up from an average 
price of $1.34 per ninety pounds in March 
to $1.37 in April. Granulated sugar has 
remained unchanged throughout the first 
four months of the year at an average price 
of 8 cents per pound. The price of anth- 
racite coal was practically unchanged at an 


average of $15.17 per ton. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16.50; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $14.40; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
$14.75; Montreal, $14.50; Ottawa, $16.75; 
Kingston, $15.50; Belleville, $15.50; Peter- 
borough, $16.25; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, 
$14.75; St. Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, 
$14.50; Galt, $15.50-$16; St. Thomas, $15; 
Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $19; 
Port Arthur, $16.50; Fort William, $16; 
Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The price of No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
was down from an average of 66:4 cents per 
bushel in March to 65-5 cents in April. This 
movement was influenced to some extent by 
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the sharp decline in Chicago following the 
announcement that the return of the United 
States to an export basis might be imminent. 
In coarse grains western oats were down from 
33:6 cents per bushel to 32-4 cents, rye from 
46:1 cents per bushel to 44-1 cents and 
barley from 39-7 cents per bushel to 36-9 
cents. In milled products flour at Montreal 
was down from $5.40 per barrel to $5.20, bran 
at Montreal from $24.79 per ton to $2261 
and shorts from $26.13 per ton to $23.57. 
Granulated sugar at Montreal was down from 
$6.37 per cwt. to $6.18. Raw rubber at New 
York advanced from 12:5 cents per pound to 
14 cents. A factor in this advance was the 
announcement of an agreement signed by nine 
of the largest rubber producing countries as 
to restriction of output over a term of years. 
The price of this commodity in April, 1933, 
was 5 cents per pound. In live stock choice 
steers at Toronto advanced from $5.99 per 
hundred pounds to $6.05 and at Winnipeg 
from $490 per hundred pounds to $4.97. 
Lambs at Toronto also were higher the price 
being up from $8.47 per hundred pounds to 
$8.55. Calves and hogs were somewhat lower 
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the price of the former at Toronto being 
down from $7.56 per hundred pounds to $6.92 
and the latter from $9.11 per hundred pounds 
to $8.21. Prices of creamery butter at Mont- 
real declined from 31-6 cents per pound to 
28:3 cents and at Toronto from 31-4 cents 
per pound to 28-3 cents. Stocks in cold 
storage at the beginning of April were about 
fifty per cent lower than at the first of the 
previous month. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
were down from 25-8 cents per dozen to 20-1 
cents and at Winnipeg from 20-9 cents per 
dozen to 17-9 cents. Stocks in cold storage 
at the beginning of April were much lower 
than at the same date last year but were 
considerably higher that at the first of the 
previous month. The price of raw cotton at 
New York was down from 12:3 cents per 
pound to 11-8 cents. A factor in the decline 
was said to be the good prospects for the 
new crop. Visible supplies were considerably 
lower. Both raw silk and raw wool were 
lower, the former being down from $1.53 per 
pound to $148 and the latter from 224-24 
cents per pound to 214-233 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


A Beet following notes afford information as 
to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerte for April. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924100, was 62:5 
for March, a decrease of 1-4 per cent for the 
month. Foods were 3 per cent lower than for 
February, due to a fall in the price of beef 
and bacon and to seasonal decreases in the 
price of eggs and milk, Industrial materials 
were 0°5 per cent lower, due principally to a 
decrease of 2:3 per cent in the wool group. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-2 at the end of November, 
a decrease of 0:4 per cent for the month. This 
decrease was chiefly confined to foodstuffs, of 
which the animal food group declined 3:3 per 
cent, vegetable food 1-5 per cent, and the 
“sugar, coffee and tea” group 0:2 per cent. 
The three industrial materials groups all 
showed slight advances. 

Cost or Livinac.—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 1914 


=100, was 139 at the beginning of April, a 
decrease of one point for the month, due en- 
tirely to lower food prices, chiefly eggs. 


France 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100 
(gold index), was 77 for March, a decline of 
one point from the February level, due chiefly 
to decreases in the textile and miscellaneous 
industrial materials groups. 


Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913:=100 
was 95:9 for March, a decrease of 0°3 per cent 
from the February level, due principally to 
lower prices for agricultural products, The 
greatest change in any one commodity group 
was a rise of 9-2 per cent in rubber. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 120-6 for 
March, a decrease of 0°1 per cent for the 
month, Food and sundries were slightly lower, 
clothing slightly higher, while rent and heat 
and light were unchanged, 


United States 
WHOLESALE Prices —The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 73-7 for March, a rise of 0-1 per cent 
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for the month, There were no marked changes 
in any of the groups for the month, prices re- 
maining for the most part unchanged from the 
February level. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-1697 at April 1, a fall of one per cent for 
the month, Fruits, metals, oils and building 
materials showed advances, but the other nine 
groups were all lower than the previous 
month’s level. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 


modities, was $163-415 at April 1, a fall of 
0:9 per cent for the month, due chiefly to a 
fall of 15 per cent in the dairy and garden 
produce group. Other groups showing de- 
creases were breadstufis and clothing, while 
increases were noted in meat, “other food,” 
metals and miscellaneous commodities. 

Cost or Livinec——The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 78-5 for March, an in- 
crease of 0-3 per cent for the month, and of 
9-3 per cent over March, 1933. Between 
March, 1933, and March, 1934, clothing ad- 
vanced 27 per cent, food prices 20 per cent, 
sundries 3°1 per cent, and coal 3-5 per cent, 
while rent decreased 2°3 per cent. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1934 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupation) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1984 was 193, there being 72 in 
January, 60 in February and 61 in March. 

The report for the fourth quarter of 1933 
showing 187 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1934, page 206. In the first 
quarter of 1933, 170 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (Lasour Gazette, May, 1933, page 
564). The supplementary list of fatal indus- 
trial accidents, not reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the reports covering the periods in 
which they occurred, contains 32 fatalities for 
the last two quarters of 1933. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GazeErtn. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1934 
were as follows: agriculture, 25; logging, 20; 
fishing and trapping, 9; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 34; manufacturing, 
24; construction, 19; transportation and public 
utilities, 46; trade, 5; service, 11. 

Of the 34 mining accidents, 22 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 10 in “coal mining,” 


1 in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.es.,” and 1 in “structural materials.” 

Of the 24 fatalities in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “textiles and clothing,” 7 in “saw and 
planing mill products,” 1 in “wood products, 
nes.’ 5 in “pulp and paper products,” 1 in 
“printing and publishing,” 2 in “iron, steel 
and products,” 2 in “non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts,” 3 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and 1 in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction, there were 6 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 10 in “highways 
and bridge,” and 3 in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 33 fatalities in “steam railways,’ 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 2 in “ water 
transportation,” 7 in “local transportation,” 1 
in “telegraphs and telephones,” and 1 in “ ex- 
press.” 

In trade, there were 2 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale” and 3 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 8 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 2 in “personal, domestic 
and business,” and 1 in “ professional estab- 
lishments.” 

Accidents involving the loss of two or more 
lives were as follows:— 

On or about January 15, four Eskimo hunters 
perished in a blizzard, near Aklavik, North- 
west Territories. 

A fatal accident which resulted in two other 
fatalities occurred at Britannia Beach, British 
Columbia, on March 1, when a motorman was 
killed while in charge of a mine locomotive. 
Out of control, the engine ran over the safety 
blocks at the end of its track and crashed 600 
feet down a shaft, killing a shift boss and a 
control chute man. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1934 
| BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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On March 18, two farmers near St, Paul, 
Alberta, were killed when a circular saw outfit, 
with which they were working, broke. A 
third man was seriously hurt in this accident. 

Two miners in the Rouyn district of Quebec 
were killed during blasting operations on 
January 17. 

On January 28, two miners at Red Lake, 
Ontario, were caught in a delayed blast. One 
was killed instantly, while the second man 
died the following day. 

An engineer and a fireman were scalded to 
death at Meanook, Alberta, on January 29, 
when their engine was derailed. 

On February 16, a trainman and a baggage- 
man were killed in the collision of a freight 
train and a milk train near St. Hermas, 
Quebec. 

An engineer and a fireman were killed at 
Carberry, Manitoba, on March 2, when ice on 
the track caused the derailment of their 
engine, 

At London, Ontario, a fire chief and a fire- 
man lost their lives while fighting a fire which 
destroyed a flour mill on March 38. 


Supplementary List of Accidents—A supple- 
mentary list of accidents occurring during 
1933 has been compiled which contains 32 
fatalities, of which 3 were in agriculture, 4 in 
fishing and trapping, 5 in mining, non-ferrous 


smelting and quarrying, 7 in manufacturing, 
1 in construction, 6 in transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, and 6 in service. Of these fatali- 
ties, 2 occurred in July, 1 in August, 1 in Sep- 
tember, 6 in October, 7 in November, and 15 
in December, 


Four fishermen were lost in a storm which 
occurred off the west coast of Vancouver 
Island on December 5, 1933. This was the 
only case, in the supplementary list, in which 
more than one life was lost. 





The regulations for the carrying out of the 
Quebec Act respecting Electricians and Elec- 
trical Installations (Lasour Gazette, July, 1933, 
page 697) provide for the establishment of a 
Board of Advisers to the Board of Examining 
Electricians, the former board consisting of the 
following members: Mr. Augustin Frigon, 
Director of Technical Instruction of the Prov- 
ince; Mr. L. A. Kenyon, representing the 
Public Service Corporations (electricity) ; Mr. 
Robert H. McDonald, representing the Asso- 
ciation of architects of the Province; Mr. J. 
M. Robertson, representing the Corporation 
of Professional Engineers of the Province; Mr. 
William Girard, representing the electrical 
contractors; and Mr. R. Rémillard, represent- 
ing the journeymen electricians of the Prov- 
ince. ° 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Injunction against Defamatory Statements 
Injurious to Plaintiffs Trade 


The proprietor of a restaurant at Toronto 
appealed in the Ontario Court of Appeal from 
an interlocutory injunction order made by Mr. 
Justice Rose, Chief Justice of the High Court, 
restraining five members of the local Restau- 
rant Employees’ Union from intimidating or 
interfering with his employees or customers, 
and sought a wider interim injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants from “ besetting and watch- 
ing” the plaintiff’s place of business. The 
circumstances of the case are given in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Davis, which fol- 
lows :— 

“The plaintiff is the proprietor of the Lon- 
don Cafe, a lunch room and restaurant busi- 
ness at 811 Queen Street West, Toronto. The 
five defendants are members of a local restau- 
rant employees’ union. 

“By writ of summons issued on March 9, 
1934, the plaintiff claimed against the de- 
fendants damages for libel alleged to have 
been published by the defendants parading 
upon the street adjacent to the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness premises and displaying boards or cards 
bearing defamatory information about the 
plaintiff’s business, and an injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants from further publishing 
defamatory statements of and concerning the 
plaintiff or his business, and from watching 
and besetting the said premises, and damages 
for alleged wrongful and illegal interference 
with the plaintiff’s business. 

“By amendment to the writ of summons, 
made pursuant to an order of Kerwin, J., on 
March 20, 1934, the plaintiff further claimed 
‘damages for false statements maliciously pub- 
lished by the defendants, their servants and 
agents and others acting pursuant to their in- 
structions, of and about the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness....which statements were and are false 
in fact and have been and are detrimental and 
injurious to the business of the plaintiff.’ The 
following are the particulars of such state- 
ments :— 

““(q) We are on strike—London Cafe— 
against low wages and discrimination. Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees of F.W.1.U. 

“¢(b) Restaurant workers on strike. Eat in 
union restaurants, help abolish slavery. Food 
Workers Industrial Union (of Canada). 

“And the plaintiff further claims for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants, the ser- 
vants and agents, until judgment or further 
order, from further publishing or causing to 
be published signs, sandwich boards, placards, 
handbills, circulars or any other printed or 
written representations to the effect that a 


strike is now on at the plaintiff’s place of 
business or that discrimination is there prac- 
tised, or that low wages are in effect there.’ 


“Kingstone, J., granted. an ex parte in- 
junction on March 10, 1934, restraining the 
defendants and each of them until March 14, 
1934, or until such time as any motion to be 
made to continue the injunction shall have 
been heard and disposed of, ‘from in any 
way publishing....that there is a strike or 
lockout at the New London Cafe against dis- 
crimination and low wages, or any other de- 
famatory statement of and concerning the 
plaintiff or his business, and from watching or 
besetting the said premises....’ 


“Rose, C. J. H. C., on motion made to con- 
tinue the interim injunction, on March 15, 
1934, made a limited order restraining the de- 
fendants until the trial or other disposition of 
the action ‘from threatening, accosting, inti- 
midating or otherwise interfering with any em- 
ployees or customers of (or with any other 
person having or seeking to do any lawful 
business with) the plaintiff for the purpose of 
inducing such employees or other persons from 
retaining or accepting employment or of in- 
ducing such employees or customers from do- 
ing any lawful business or from observing or 
performing any existing lawful contract with 
the plaintiff.’ 

“ Kerwin, J., on March 20, 1934, gave special 
leave to the plaintiff to appeal to this Court 
from the order of the Chief Justice of the 
High Court. 

“The plaintiff on this appeal seeks a much 
Wider interim injunction than has been granted 
him, claiming to be entitled to an interim 
injunction in terms of restraining the de- 
fendants and each of them ‘from besetting and 
watching the place where the plaintiff carries 
on business.... and from picketing the place 
where the plaintiff carries on business, and 
from further publishing, or causing to be pub- 
lished signs, sandwich boards, placards, hand- 
bills, circulars, or any other written or printed 
representations to the effect that a strike, or 
lockout, is now on at the plaintiff’s place of 
business, or that discrimination is there prac- 
tised, or that low wages are in effect there.’ 


“Tt is clear that an interlocutory injunction 
should not be granted in any such case unless 
well warranted by authority and likely to do 
less harm to the defendants, if the plaintiff 
should fail at the trial, than the withholding 
of the injunction from the plaintiff at this 
time would do to the plaintiff, if he should 
succeed. 

“The words complained of and the facts of 
this case are so similar to the words com- 
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plained of and the facts in Collard v. Marshall, 
(1892) 1 Ch. 571, that an interim injunction 
should be granted in the same limited terms 
as there granted, restraining the defendants, 
their servants and agents, until judgment or 
further order, from further publishing or 
causing to be published the placards com- 
plained of or any other placards or state- 
ments to the effect that a strike is now on at 
the plaintiff’s business. 

“The plaintiff has been carrying on his 
lunchroom and restaurant during the past 
twenty years as a non-union shop, with at 
present some ten employees, all of whom with 
the exception of one employee, have been 
with him for at least four and a half years, 
and the other employee has been with him 
for at least one and a half years. He dis- 
charged one or perhaps two former employees, 
and this gave rise to the attack upon him. 
The learned Justice of Appeal said that he 
was satisfied on the affidavits that there was 
and is no strike at the plaintiff’s restaurant, 
and that the statements made by the defen- 
dants were false and injurious to the plain- 
tiffs trade. An action will lie for injurious 
falsehood where there is proof of malice, that 
is, some indirect and dishonest motive, Balden 
v. Shorter, (1933) Ch. 427. 

“Counsel for the plaintiff pressed very 
strongly for a much wider order, in effect 
restraining the defendants from ‘ besetting and 
watching’ the plaintiff’s place of business. If 
there is a real case of ‘besetting and watch- 
ing,’ as he claims, within the meaning of sec. 
501 (f) of The Criminal Code, R.S.C. 1927, ch. 
36, the plaintiff's remedy lies in a criminal 
prosecution. The equitable jurisdiction of the 
civil Courts should not be extended to regu- 
late public conduct. Reference to Robinson v. 
Adams (1924), 56 O.L.R. 217, where Middle- 
ton, J. A., said, at p. 225, after reviewing the 
authorities with great care, ‘It is safe to say 
that the Court of Chancery never granted an 
injunction in aid of the criminal law, or as 
supplementing the criminal law, if it was found 
to be inefficient.’ 

“The order appealed from should be varied 
only by adding thereto the further injunction 
against defamatory statements injurious to the 
plaintiff’s trade in the terms of the Collard 
case (supra). The plaintiff should have his 
costs of this appeal.” 

Dallas, versus Felek et al (Ontario) 1934 
Ontario Weekly Notes, page 247. 


Employer failing to provide Compensation 
Coverage must pay Accident Damages 


The Court of Appeal at Toronto heard an 
appeal by the Pigeon Lumber Company from 
the judgment of Chief Justice Rose of the 
High Court, awarding Berg, the plaintiff, 


$5,000 for workmen’s compensation, the com- 
pany having failed to insure the plaintiff un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act as they 
had contracted to do. The circumstances of 
the case are given in the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Masten in the Court of Appeal, as 
follows:— 

The plaintiff’s contention was that the de- 
fendant company undertook to see that he was 
duly insured under The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and that it failed, either through 
negligence or plain breach of contract, to im- 
plement the duty which it had undertaken. 
The plaintiff was injured by a dynamite ex- 
plosion while conducting, for the defendant, a 
drive of cordwood down the Current River. 
Claim having been made on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the Board held that the 
necessary returns had not been made to it so 
as to entitle the plaintiff to the benefit of 
the Act. The defendant appealed on the 
ground that no negligence on its part was 
established, and that the trial Judge erred in 
holding that there was a contract on the part 
of the defendant. 


(The text of the agreement upon’ which the 
action was founded is omitted.) 


The contest turns largely, if not exclusively, 
on the last sentence of the letter, “It is ex- 
pressly understood that all the contractors are 
to be covered by workmen’s compensation.” 
While these words are perhaps ambiguous, yet 
in the light of the surrounding circumstances, 
the customary practice, and particularly the 
interpretation put upon them by the parties 
themselves by their subsequent course of 
action, they were established as a contract by 
the defendant company to see that the plain- 
tiff should be covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation. No questions were asked, no discussion 
took place, but the defendant company took 
the steps which, according to its customary 
practice, it deemed necessary to ensure the 
benefits of the workmen’s compensation fund 
to the plaintiff, and charged the expense of so 
doing against him, pursuant to the terms of 
the contract above quoted. The plaintiff, on 
the other hand, did nothing but accept the 
charge so made against him. Consequently, 
there was an obligation assumed by the de- 
fendant to see that all allowable and essential 
steps were taken to insure that plaintiff should 
be covered by the workmen’s compensation 
fund. 

Mr. Manning, in his very able argument, 
suggested that it was impossible under the 
terms of the Act to cover the plaintiff, that 
the contract was for an impossibility, which 
impossibility must be assumed to be known to 
the plaintiff, and, consequently, that the con- 
tract in this respect was nudum pactum. This 
argument is founded on the contention that 
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the Workmen’s Compensation Act does not 
contain any provision for accident coverage 
for contractors who are not employers, the 
only persons eligible for coverage being em- 
ployers and workmen. The appellant contends 
that the plaintiff was not an employer since 
Berg, Erickson, Ferm and Johnson were con- 
tractors only and they never had an employee. 
Under the contract they were at liberty to 
hire workmen, and the contract contemplates 
that possibility; but they had not done so, 
and might not have found it necessary. They 
were doing the drive themselves personally, 
acting both as contractors and workmen on 
their own job. 

In answer to this contention Mr, Allen, for 
the respondent, contended that, no matter 
what construction the Court might of its own 
motion put upon the various clauses of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the true con- 
struction of that Act had been determined in 
this case by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, and that the determination of the 
Board in that regard was decisive for all pur- 
poses and must be adopted by the Court. 

As soon as this accident occurred, applica- 
tion was duly made to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for the necessary allowance 
to the plaintiff. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board announced its decision in a letter 
dated June 10, 1932, which read as follows: 
“The Board has decided that compensation 
or medical aid cannot be allowed in this case 
as the claimant is an employer and an em- 
ployer is not entitled to compensation unless 
personal covering has been requested for him 
prior to the accident, as provided by Section 
11 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 

The appellant had been informed by one 
Leggo that, in order to cover contractors 
doing work for it, such as the plaintiff was 
doing, the company, in their estimate for 
the ensuing year filed with the Board, should 
include a general statement of total estimated 
expenditure, and that thereby their contractors 
would be covered. This was done by the ap- 
pellant. Apparently Leggo, who is a sub- 
ordinate officer of the Compensation Board, 
led the appellant astray by omitting to say 
that, in addition to the estimates, it would 
be necessary, as soon as a contract was made, 
and before any accident occurred, to report 
to the Board the names of the contractors who 
were to be covered. In the present case, no 
such supplementary report having been made, 
the plaintiff was not covered, though he might 
have been covered if such return had been 
made. 

While, on the plain wording of the Act, 
the argument of Mr. Manning is unanswer- 
able that the only persons covered are em- 
ployers and workmen, yet the adjudication 
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by the Workmen’s Compensation Board that 
the plaintiff came within the term employer 
and, upon proper steps being taken, was 
eligible for the benefits of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, is an adjudication by 
which the Court is bound. It is in the nature 
of an adjudication in rem. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has by the legislature 
been made absolute in the administration and 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Their determination of matters either 
of law or fact, including construction of the 
Act, are without appeal and are absolute. 
The Court is expressly precluded from inter- 
ference and, consequently, the Board, having 
determined that the respondent is an em- 
ployer, the Court is bound in this action to 
accept their conclusion. 

It follows that the respondent failed to rank 
on the compensation fund only because his 
name was not, before the accident, transmitted 
to the Board by the appellant company. Con- 
sequently, there has been a breach by appel- 
lant of its contract with the plaintiff, by which 
he has suffered, as damages, the loss of the 
compensation which the Board would have 
awarded him. 

However, the computation of damages made 
by the trial Judge was not sufficiently sup- 
ported by the evidence which the plaintiff 
adduced. There should therefore be a refer- 
ence to the Master at Toronto to determine 
the damages. The plaintiff is entitled to the 
costs of the action down to the trial but to 
no costs of the trial before Rose, C. J. H. C., 
or of the subsequent proceedings in the action 
as now directed. 

Berg versus Pigeon Lumber Company (On- 
tario), 1934, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 257. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act Subject to 
Provisions of Civil Code 


A seamstress employed by a waist company 
at Montreal brought an action against the 
company for arrears of wages alleged to be 
due to her under section 11 of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act of Quebec, which pro- 
vides: “ When an employer pays an employee 
wages lower than those fixed by the Commis- 
sion, such employee may recover the differences 
by a suit before any court of competent juris- 
diction, either during the course of her en- 
gagement or after the same has ended.” The 
employee in question claimed the sum, of $397 
as representing the difference between the 
wages actually paid and the sum alleged to be 
due under the Minimum Wage Order for the 
industry. 

The Superior Court allowed the claim in 
part but pointed out that under the Civil Code 
of Lower Canada workers who are paid by the 
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week or month or for less than a year cannot 
bring an action for wages for a period of more 
than a year calculated from the date when the 
action was begun. Special legislation, such as 
the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, cannot 
override the civil law as to such matters unless 
it is expressly specified in such legislation. 
Where there is no such express provision, and 
a new law appears in conflict only in some 
points with the old law, the former must be so 
interpreted as to be in harmony with existing 
law and to reconcile any provisions which are 
not mutually exclusive. 


The plaintiff was allowed $57.90 for arrears. 


of wages for the past year together with inter- 
est and costs. Dubois v. National Waist Com- 
pany (Quebec), 1934. Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure, vol. 72, page 102. 


Employees’ Benefit Plan Not a Form of 
Contributory Insurance 


Canadian Industries Limited sets aside a re- 
serve fund for the purpose of creating an Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Plan, whereby in the event of 
the death of an employee the company pro- 
vides, without cost to its employees, for the 
payment of certain sums to the beneficiary of 
the deceased. Shortly before his death, an 
employee who held a certificate under the plan 
substituted the names of his daughters for that 
of his wife as beneficiaries. After his death 
the widow having brought an action for the 
payment of the benefit, the Superior Court 
found that the substitution of names was 
valid, being allowed by the terms of the plan, 
and that the widow could not claim the 
amount of the benefit either personally as uni- 
versal legatee of the husband under his will, or 
as the executrix named thereunder, the amount 
of the benefit never having become part of the 
estate of the deceased. The judgment pointed 
out that the Employees’ Benefit Plan is in no 
sense an insurance requiring the payment of 
premiums by employees entitled to the bene- 
fits thereof, but is purely a gratuitous and 
benevolent disposition on the part of the com- 
pany in favour of such of its employees as re- 
main in its employ (all benefit thereunder be- 
ing lost when an employee leaves the com- 
pany’s employ), and is designed to foster and 
encourage the loyalty and co-operation of such 
employees.” 

The Court dismissed the action with costs. 


Dame Paouluk versus Canadian Industries 
Limited, and Dame Llacer and another (Que- 
bec), 1934, Rapports Judiciaires de Québec 
(Cour Supérieure), page 109. 


Liability of Employer for Accident where 
Chauffeur has engaged Substitute 


In a collision between a motor car and a 
motor truck in Alberta a passenger in the 
motor car was instantly killed. The widow 
brought an action for damages against the 
owner of the truck and also against the owner 
of the motor car, claiming that negligence had 
been shown by both parties. The motor car 
was owned and was being driven by Hart, an 
employer of the North Star Oil Company and 
the deceased had undertaken to assist Hart in 
his trip through the country acting as interpre- 
ter. The motor truck, owned by the Gillespie 
Grain Company, was being driven, not by 
Colby the driver employed by the Company, 
but by Wilkie, a friend who accompanied 
him contrary to the orders of the employing 
company. Judge Ewing, at the trial, found 
that the drivers of both vehicles were at 
fault. While not deciding that the Gillespie 
Grain Company was liable by reason of the 
negligence of Wilkie, he found that Colby, its 
employee, was not free from negligence, and 
gave judgment against both Colby and the 
Company, awarding the plaintiff $24,100. The 
Gillespie Grain Company appealed on the 
eround that they were not liable because the 
car, at the time of the accident, was being 
driven by Wilkie, who was not an employee’ 
of the company. Colby, they contended, 
had been engaged by the company to drive 
this truck and had instructions from the com- 
pany that nobody else was to drive it, but he 
allowed Wilkie to drive it from time to time. 
On the occasion of the collision Wilkie was 
driving, Mrs. Wilkie and Colby also being on 
the seat alongside Wilkie. Counsel for the 
appellant stressed the point that Colby was 
acting beyond his authority in allowing Wilkie 
to drive the car. 


Chief Justice Harvey, in the Alberta 
Supreme Court (Appellate Division) con- 
curred with the trial judge as to the negligence 
of the parties, and remarked that, “ moreover, 
it is not to be overlooked that under our law 
the plaintiff need not prove negligence, and 
unless the defendant can show an absence of 
negligence he is liable. The only question 
that remains is as regards the amount of 
damages awarded.” On this point his Lord- 
ship cited the decision in Royal Trust Com- 
pany versus C.P.R. (1921), a similar case, 
where the deceased was a specialist of high 
standing in the medical profession, the loss to 
the widow being estimated on the basis of her 
expectations from the estate which the de- 
ceased would have amassed had he survived. 
In the present case the deceased had no 
definite settled occupation, and at his death 
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was a bankrupt with debts of $700 and appar- 
ently no assets. “In my opinion,” his Lord- 
ship concluded, “ the sum awarded is much too 
high, having regard to the rights of the de- 
fendants, but, as the majority of the Court 
take an opposite view and would dismiss the 
appeal in all respects, no good purpose would 
be served by my stating or even deciding what 
I would consider fair.” 


Mr. Justice McGillivray referred to the sub- 
mission of the Gillespie Grain Company that 
Colby, its employee, being prohibited from 
allowing anyone else to drive the truck of 
which he was in charge, his conduct in per- 
mitting Wilkie to drive relieved this defend- 
ant from lability because, acting contrary to 
instructions, he could not be said to have 
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been acting within the scope or course of his 
employment at the time of the accident. “ As 
to this,’ his Lordship said, “I think that it 
must be said that while Wilkie was driving 
Colby was still engaged in carrying on his em- 
ployer’s work and the circumstance that he 
was disobedient or imprudent in so doing does 
not serve to put him outside the scope of his 
employment. In other words, his disobedi- 
ence did not make his act different in kind 
from the act which he was required to do; it 
was merely improper conduct within the 
sphere of his employment and so the em- 
ployer is not relieved of liability.” 


Kuproskt versus North Star Oil Company 
Inmited (Alberta), 1984 Western Weekly 
Reports, vol. 2, page 7. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an increase at the beginning of 
May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,591 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 work- 
ers and representing all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 856,316 persons, as compared with 
848,799 in the preceding month. The em- 
ployment index (with the average in the 
calendar year 1926, as the base equal to 100) 
stood at 92:0, as compared with 91-3 on April 
1, and 77:6 at the beginning of May of last 
year. In the preceding twelve years, the in- 
dexes for May 1 were as follows: 1932, 87-5; 
1931, 102°2; 1980, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 
106°8; 1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 
1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 1922, 84:3 and 1921, 
85:1. 
At the beginning of May, 1934, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood 


at 19:1 as compared with percentages of 19°5 - 


at the beginning of April and with 24°5 at 
the beginning of May, 1933. The percentage 
for May was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from a total 
of 1,693 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 150,638 persons. 


Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada for the month of April, 
1934, recorded gains over the previous month 
and also over April a year ago in the average 
daily placements effected, although total place- 
ments for the month under review were lower 
than in March, due to fewer working days. 
The major change under each comparison was 
in the construction and maintenance group. 
Vacancies in April, 1934, numbered 32,287, 
applications 60,349, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 29,968. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent at the beginning of May was 
again lower, due mainly to the lower cost of 
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foods, chiefly butter and eggs, although fuel 
and rent also declined slightly. The cost of 
the budget for May was $15.96 as compared 
with $16.28 at the beginning of April; $15.57 
for May, 1933; $21.49 for May, 19380; $21.54 
for May, 1926; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.21 for May, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was unchanged, being 71-1 in April and May. 
Figures for previous dates are 66-7 for May, 
1933; 89-7 for May, 1930; 93-4 for May, 1929; 
100:2 for May, 1926; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 64-2 for May, 1914. 

The most recent statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada are given in 
a table on page 493. Industrial activity as 
indicated by the index of the physical volume 
of business was slightly lower in April than 
in the preceding month but was about 33 
per cent higher than in April, 1933. Of the 
principal factors in the index mineral produc- 
tion, electric power output, car loadings and 
imports were higher than in the previous 
month while manufacturing, construction, 
trade employment and exports were lower. 
All of the main factors were substantially 
higher than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. The latest statistics available for 
May show the wholesale prices index un- 
changed from the level in’ April while em- 
ployment showed a slight gain. Car loadings 
continued to increase and for the four weeks 
ending May. 26 were 21 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding period in 1933. Con- 
tracts awarded were much higher both as 
compared with the preceding month and as 
compared with May, 1933. 

The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for May was 32, involving 5,954 employees, 
resulting in a time loss of 36,846 man working 
days, as compared with 21 disputes involving 
5,282 employees with a time loss of 78,128 
working days in April. For May, 1983, as 
finally revised, the number of disputes was 
15, involving 1,580 workers with a time loss 
of 11,798 working days. Many of the disputes 
during May, 1934, involved small numbers of 
employees for short periods of time and most 
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of the time loss was due to three of the strikes 
carried over from April, namely loggers in 
Vancouver Island, B.C., coal miners at Stellar- 
ton, N.S., and Minto, N.B., all of which were 
terminated early in May. These with three 
other strikes of coal miners, one in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass, B.C., and two in Cape Breton 
Island, N.S., accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of the time loss for the month. Three pulp 
and paper mill strikes at Fort Frances, Ont., 
and at Buckingham and Dolbeau, P.Q., caused 
about 3,000 days’ time loss. Twenty-two of 
the thirty-two disputes recorded commenced 


during the month, and twenty-six were ter-. 


minated, nine in favour of workers, eight 
in favour of employers, nine being partially 
successful or ending in compromises. The six 
disputes recorded as in progress at the end 
of the month involved 261 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been called 
off or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act. in connection with the dis- 


pute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its commer- 
cial telegraphers in the Maritime Provinces. 
Four new applications for the establishment 
of Boards were received during the month. 
Particulars of recent proceedings under the 
Act appear on page 499. 


The Eighteenth Internation- 


Eighteenth al Labour Conference open- 
International ed at Geneva on June 4 
Labour under the presidency of 
Conference. Senator Justin Godart, of 


France. <A full account of 
the proceedings, with the text of the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted, 
will be given, if possible, in the July issue of 
the Lasovur GAZETTE. 

The following subjects are being dealt with 
at the Conference: (1) Reduction of hours 
of work (second discussion); (2) Unemploy- 
ment insurance and various forms of relief 
for the unemployed (second discussion); (3) 
Methods of providing rest and alternation of 
shifts in automatic sheet-glass works (second 
discussion) ; (4) maintenance of acquired rights 
and rights in course of acquisition under in- 
validity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance on behalf of workers who transfer 
their residence from one country to another 
(first discussion); (5) Workmen’s compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases: partial revision 
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of the Convention concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases; (6) Em- 
ployment, of women on underground work in 
mines of all kinds (first discussion); and (7) 
Partial revision of the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night. 

The Canadian Government is represented at 
the Conference by Dr. W. A. Riddell, who is 
also the Government’s permanent representa- 
tive at Geneva, and by Mr. P. E. Renaud, 
secretary, Canadian Government Office, League 
of Nations, Geneva. The other members of 
the Canadian delegation are as follows:— 

Advisers to Government delegates: Mr. 
G. A. Gagnon, Vice-President, La Confédéra- 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, 
Inc., Chicoutimi, P.Q.; and Mr. W. T. Bur- 
ford, Secretary-Treasurer, All Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ delegate: Mr. Wm. D. Black, 
Chairman of the Commercial Intelligence 
Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Adviser to Employers’ delegate: Mr. H. W. 
Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Workers’ delegate: Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Adviser to Workers’ delegate: Mr. Percy 
R. Bengough, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Vancouver, B.C. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell has been elected chairman 
of the Government section of the Conference, 
and Mr. Tom Moore, vice-chairman of the 
Workers’ group. 


Two bills to facilitate farm 
credit in Canada were intro- 
duced by the Prime Muinis- 
ter in the House of Com- 
mons on June 4. The first 
bill, entitled the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act, as for the purpose 
of providing simple and inexpensive machinery 
and procedure whereby farmers who are un- 
able to meet their liabilities as they fall due 
may propose to their creditors a composition, 
extension of time or scheme of arrangement 
of their affairs, and of reducing the costs of 
such procedure. This bill would provide 
further that where the debtor and creditors, 
after having considered such a proposal have 
been unable to reach an agreement, a Board 
of Review established by the Governor in 
Council, consisting of a Superior Court judge 
and representatives of the debtor and credi- 
tors, may formulate a proposal based upon 
the present and prospective capability of the 


Bills to 
facilitate 
farm credit 
in Canada. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


1934 
May April 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 111, 430,320 66, 861,817 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMP LION ec ccceot a oe eae 52,886, 861 34,814,998 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 57,899,511 31,581, 881 
Customs duty collected........ Sit. ees eee 6,360, 609 
Bank debits to individual 
ACGOUNUCS: pete s Pes he ra Dah nea ter ote 2,536, 347, 022 
Bank notes in cireulation....... Ce DS Ar a eS 133 , 083, 185 
Bank deposits, savings......... SG (oe ae eee 1,375, 862,015 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 877,447,651 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks... alec see ean 88-6 90-7 
Proferred*stocks lat eae oe% oe oes 68-7 68-5 
(‘) Index of interest rates........... 84-8 87-7 
(2) ee naa” Index 
Sass hs Miocene oa asreveeee 71-1 71-1 
(3) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

SP WR Se AEN 4 AOE a 15-95 16-28 
Bases FANUTES MUNG DOL et. oe leek a see iae oe ae c eae ae. Meas ds 
Business failures, pie oy din B testes ate See 6 te Unk Ue ae 

(?) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 92-0 91-3 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 19-1 19-5 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
PrEISG Poe tees cree eee cars 171,597 169, 955 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 14,767, 854 13,447,004 
Operating expenses....... Sul (vate Pca Feel lech teal tae mata e. Y 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ D ths oe Sc ccsvarees icgedzashs 9, 260, 224 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
ANOS Rin Se Oe Re co nirte eetee Dine letssstevery: acne dee 7,989,759 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONTIN ESEPESS - SeeAyee aU. CTA [aes eee e CEs ATED. oO. ons 
Building permits, .£.2 oo. su0° 8 Dio [ee ceca eee ee 2,246,317 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 17,383, 100 11,469, 200 
Mineral Production— 
PigiirOn se eee ey at cer tons 38,189 27,355 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 71,437 70,363 
Perro-alloye.s oss dsiidd nets « tons 2,556 2,162 

ODL eae aes ere ee CONS [ate otic 807, 930 
Crude petroleum imports....... Gall Appel ae RF oe oes 38, 980, 000 
Rinlober im ports .0, onesie ne. lose [eae hreete Ie or 5,418,000 
Cottonimports:; 20+. osses..~- IDSEle oe «Mee coe: 9,376, 000 
Wool, raw imports..0. 222404 holier bene cee er ae 1,959, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

UN A Ree acd acre ema ees love Bary (CPeen et ie Fann oe boat ton 6 eee 
Hiour production} .a.c cae: brlss|e-teeriee ieee, 1,088, 785 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 41,631,337 43 , 305,372 
Footwear production........... Pairs tes Sak. cones Se eee. 
Output of central electric stations 

Gailysaverage! v.22... 22. KRW SEIE | nce iba orate 5 ae carsss 56,555, 000 
Sales of insurance............... See ad. doers tre 33, 013,000 
INGN SDT Utes Bees = ae banal cece soy CONS | ers eens 206,510 
Automobiles» passengers. +>... o. esses. Goec weer. ne. 15,451 
Index of Physical Volume of 

PDUSIDESS He eee ene eae le opieise em rice 92-6 
ENDUSTRIAT ERODUCTION tr tee te oe ols ee iiss ie lee ote 91-4 

Mineral produesions tes ot mcteerae xa ltosreioweas phat roe 160-2 

Manna tinier materi sc tact cas: cick let crea cenmeceiece 87-7 

Gonstruction Mean ee Fae sea eens ns Shree 28-9 

WO CETIC POW. Tavs tec ieee cease eared rsd ons 176-7 
PESTER IB UMLON rnc ettsa ese ac cere ome neue as 96-0 

Weadetemploy ments. esac os eke le ee eae ee 117-2 

Wanloadine st wr ee Pee. Nel at ek bl chee card « 76-0 

EMIpOLtSaner eet mt cere nce lee cet oi 69-3 

PIXPOr tay Zee OMNES ees as See. Me. 69-6 


March 


105, 884, 703 


47,496,955 
57,661,621 
8,560, 656 


2,488,913, 660 





140,910, 153 


1,366,528, 536 


874,774,952 
88-0 

67-3 

90-1 

72-0 

16-51 

140 
2,057,492 
92-7 

20-0 


167,931 


14,278, 648 
10,721, 847 


9,946,321 


8,427,391 


1,985, 612,526 


1,090, 206 
7,517,500 


12,101 
72,928 
1,418 
1,027,787 
73,440, 000 
7,640, 000 
14,346, 000 
3, 126, 000 





118, 189, 149 
1,064, 428 
21,360, 155 
1, 682, 000) 


57,931,000 
32,764,000 
210, 180 
12; 272 





May 


79,035,360 


32,926, 630 
45,576,337 
6,095, 560 


2,649, 625,031 


128,365,391 


1,396, 819, 807 
897,077,958) 


66-1 
54-6 
98-1 
66-7 
15-57 

175 
2,616, 800 
77-6 
24-5 


141,773 


12,260, 416 
10, 260, 689 


8,789, 285 


7,813,476 


1,529,701, 528 


2,002,309 
6,514, 100 


669, 206 
83 , 980, 000 
3,817,000 
8, 111,000 
1,316,000 


166,782,387 
1,334,101 
41,167,462 
1,754, 564 


43,510,000 
32,647,000 
171,780 


1933 
April 


40,769,251 


20, 457, 294 
20,011,337 
3,923,301 


1,877,753, 214 


134,272,610 


1,399,541, 563 


913 , 022,937 


53°8 
47-2 


3,022,466 
76-0 
25:1 


132,711 


11, 110, 406 
9,596, 667 


7,921,872 


7,383, 407 


1,412, 893,410 


1,595, 502 
8, 608, 700 


None 
11,384 
918 
641,398 
36, 190, 000 
1,245,000 
4,050, 000 
954, 000 


98,523, 661 
1,013, 486 
46,454, 674 
1,442,020 


43 , 227, 000 


493 


March 


70,096, 671 


32,935, 623 
36,578 , 834 
7,020,482 


1, 887,323,562 


130, 185, 230 


1,389, 114, 966 


924,913,714 


48-9 
47-3 


3,380, 672 
76-9 
24:3 


140,373 


11,399,215 
10, 090, 967 


8,800, 156 


7,922,660 


1,712,389, 173 


953, 966 
3,191,600 


on 
11,212 
927 
824, 952 
49,340,000 
2,496, 000 
6,374, 000 
1,617,000 


67,778,867 
1,004, 787 
55,432,178 
1,539, 487 


44,227,000 
31,804,000 
137,080 
5,927 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(8) Figures for four weeks ending May 26, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 19, April 21 and March 24, 1934; May 20, April 22 and 


March 25, 1933. 
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debtor to pay and the productive value of 
his farm, and this proposal after it has been 
considered by the debtor and the creditors 
may be confirmed by the Board of Review, as 
a result of which confirmation it becomes 
binding. There is a further provision that 
whenever the rate of interest on a farm mort- 
gage exceeds seven per cent, the mortgagor 
may tender the principal and interest together 
with three months’ further interest in lieu of 
notice, and thereafter no interest shall be pay- 
able in respect of the said mortgage at a 
rate in excess of five per cent. 

The second bill would amend the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act so as to facilitate and increase 
the extension of credit to farmers, to authorize 
the Minister of Finance to purchase additional 
bonds issued by the Farm Loan Board and 
guaranteed by the government, and to provide 
for supplementary advances by the Board. 


An appeal to employers to 


Appeal to assist 1n absorbing into the 
manufacturers commercial and professional 
to employ life of the country the 


thousands of young Cana- 
dians graduating from the 
universities, colleges and technical schools of 
the Dominion, is made in the May issue of 
the Industrial Canada, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. After a reference to the prominent part 
taken by the manufacturers in the support 
of educational institutions in Canada the 
magazine proceeds: “ With this background, 
we are confident that members of the Associa- 
tion will take into serious consideration the 
placing of this year’s graduates and in their 
own industries will endeavour to find positions 
for one or more of the young men entering 
on their life’s work. Apart from the humani- 
tarlan aspect of the case, genuine advantage 
is to be gained from recruiting from year to 
year a steady stream of carefully selected 
juniors, who show promise of developing 
executive capacity in the future. It is desir- 
able to do this irrespective of business condi- 
tions in the present since only by pursuing 
this policy consistently can a large business 
organization be certain of continuing to fill 
the higher positions of responsibility within 
it, as they successively become vacant, by the 
promotion of men trained within its own ranks.” 


young men. 


Since 1918 the British Min- 
istry of Labour has co-op- 
erated with the Associations 
of Head Masters and Head 
Mistresses in the work of as- 
sisting boys and girls from 
public schools in choosing 
a career and in finding suitable employment. 


Committees 
to assist 
young persons 
in choice of 
career, 


This work is in charge of committees contain- 
ing representatives from the schools, and from 
business and the professions. Officers of the 
committees periodically visit the schools and 
advise the teachers and children and their 
parents on the choice of, and prospects offered 
by, various careers. Information relating to 
training facilities and professional requirements 
and prospects in careers suited to secondary 
school pupils is collected by the committees, 
the results being published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in bulletins under the general 
title of the “Choice of Career” series. Re- 
cent reports indicate that boys and girls, as 
the result of the work of the committees, are 
tending to seek employment in non-clerical 
occupations. In 1933, of candidates placed in 
other than clerical posts, over a hundred boys 
again entered engineering firms; while numbers 
of both boys and girls entered the distributive 
trades (wholesale and retail). Others inter- 
ested in the sciences were placed in Govern- 
ment, municipal, scholastic, industrial, and 
hospital laboratories; while a large number 
of girls took up hospital or nursery nursing as 
a career. In order to maintain contact with 
their candidates, and to keep in touch with 
tendencies in the employment market, the 
Committees encourage the boys and girls 
whom they place in employment to report 
progress either at “open evenings” held each 
week or by calls at their offices during ordin- 
ary hours. They are then afforded an oppor- 
tunity of discussing any difficulties they may 
have encountered, and are supplied with any 
information they may require in regard to 
facilities for further training. 


The place of apprentice 
Apprentice training in preparation for 
training for the the coming revival of the 
construction construction industry is 
industry. described by Mr. A. W. 


Crawford, Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Chief Inspector of Apprentice- 
ship for Ontario, in an article in the Engi- 
neering and Contract Record, May 16. “The 
experience of previous depressions and exist- 
ing information indicate,” he says, “that 
there will be a decided shortage of skilled work- 
ers In the building trades immediately follow- 
ing the revival of activities. We are now on 
the way to such a revival. This is the time 
to plan for renewed activity in apprentice 
training and to select suitable boys for train- 
ing and employment as soon as work is avail- 
able.” 

Mr. Crawford refers to what has been ac- 
complished under the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Act of 1928 (Lasour GazeTtr, August, 1928, 
page 870). “Over 1,600 boys have been in- 
dentured in the nine designated building trades 
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under the Act, of whom 839 have been granted 
diplomas for successful completion of the train- 
ing period. Employers and representatives of 
organized labour who are familiar with the 
work agree that even if nothing else had been 
accomplished except the operation of the 
special day classes for first and second year 
apprentices held during the months of Janu- 
ary and February each year, the passing of 
the Act by the Ontario legislature would have 
been fully justified.” 


Many of the largest industrial establishments 
and several contractors of the building trades 
have adopted the practice of selecting appren- 
tices from the graduates of vocational schools 
who have specialized in one branch of in- 
dustrial activity. “Such boys make rapid 
progress and are an asset from the beginning. 
If this custom were to become general, ap- 
prenticeship systems would rapidly become 
effective in trades where they are needed, and 
other methods of training, requiring little time 
or expense, could be adopted for the highly 
specialized operations and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions in which the majority of industrial work- 
ers are employed.” 


The Milk Control Act, 


Milk Control 1934, passed by the Ontario 
Board of Legislature at the last ses- 
Ontario. sion, as was noted on page 


432 of the last issue, has 
been proclaimed as effective as from April 18, 
1934. Regulations under the Act were pub- 
lished in the Ontario Gazette, May 12, signed 
by Mr. J. B. Fairbairn, chairman of the Milk 
Control Board under the Act. This Board has 
“Jurisdiction and power upon its own ini- 
tiative, or upon complaint or request made 
to it in writing, to inquire into any matter 
relating to the producing, supplying, pro- 
cessing, handling, distributing or sale of milk 
and, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to make regulations with respect 
thereto or to any of the said matters.” 


Under the regulations persons or classes so 
engaged or employed must obtain licences each 
year from the Board, the charge being $1 for 
a licence or renewal of licence. The Board 
may refuse, suspend or cancel a licence where 
there has been failure to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act or the regulations. Proof 
must be submitted to the Board as to the 
financial responsibility of the applicant for a 
licence. All premises, plant and equipment 
are subject to inspection by the Board, and 
all distributors must make reports to the 
Board as required. 

The Board has authority also to make regu- 
lations “governing disputes and the termina- 
tion of disputes arising between producers and 


distributors of milk, or between any two or 
more classes or branches of persons engaged 
in the milk industry as producers, processors, 
handlers, haulers, distributors or vendors of 
milk, or as being otherwise engaged in the 
said industry,” and also “governing agree- 
ments which may be entered into between pro- 
ducers of milk and other persons or classes 
of persons engaged in the milk industry.” 


A bill to make temporary 


Enforcement provision for enabling sta- 
of collective tutory effect to be given to 
agreements rates of wages agreed be- 
in Great tween organizations repre- 
Britain. presentative of a majority 


of the employers in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry on one side, and 
of a majority of the workers in the industry 
of the class or classes affected on the other 
side, was introduced in the British House of 
Commons on May 3 under the title “ the 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill.” 
The Bill enables an organization of em- 
ployers and an organization of employed per- 


sons in the cotton manufacturing industry to 


make a joint application to the Minister of 
Labour in the prescribed manner for the 
making of an order with respect to any agree- 
ment made between the organizations as to 
the rates of wages to be paid to any persons 
employed in the industry. Provision is also 
made for public notice being given of the 
fact that an application is being made, and 
for a period of time being specified during 
which objections may be sent to the Minister. 
On receiving such an application the Minister 
is to appoint a Board to consider the applica- 
tion and report thereon, unless he is satisfied 
that the organizations do not respectively re- 
present the majority of the employers and 
the majority of the employed persons in the 
industry of the class or classes that would be 
affected by such an order. 

The Board is to consist of a chairman and 
two other members appointed by the Minister, 
none of whom is to be connected with the 
industry; and each of the organizations which 
were parties to the application would be en- 
titled to appoint six of their members as 
assessors. The first duty of the Board will 
be to inquire whether the organizations which 
are parties to the agreement were, at the 
date of the agreement, representative respec 
tively of the majority of employers and of 
the class or classes of employed persons 
affected. If satisfied on that point they are 
to inquire further whether it is expedient that 
an order be made, and are to report to the 
Minister as soon as possible; their report is 
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not, however, to contain a recommendation 
that such an order be made unless they are 
unanimous on the point. On receiving such 
a& unanimous recommendation from the Board, 
the Minister of Labour may make an order, 
which is to set out the rates of wages there- 
by brought into force, and any provisions 
of the agreement as to the conditions for 
earning or the method of calculating such 
wages; the order may also contain further 
provisions, if necessary, to make plain who are 
the employers and the classes of employed 
persons affected by the order. The terms of 
the agreement may not however be modified 
by any such order. The rates so fixed are 
to become part of the terms of contract of 
every employed person in the industry, and an 
employer paying less than the rates applicable 
under the order will become liable to a 
monetary penalty. The bill also provides for 
the maintenance by employers of the records 
necessary to show compliance with the order. 
The procedure is laid down for the revocation 
of an order so made. The sections of the 
Bill which relate to the establishment of a 
Board and the enforcement of rates of wages 
are to be in force until December 31, 1937. 


The Western Canada Fuel 
Association, at their 14th 
annual convention held at 
Estevan, Saskatchewan, dur- 
ing May, decided to estab- 
lish “codes of business 
ethics,” designed to regulate 
all sections of the industry “with a view to 
placing competition on a fair and equitable 
basis, in the interests of the workers, con- 
sumers, producers and distributors.” More 
than 200 delegates attended the convention, 
representing divisions in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Codes 
will be drafted by each group of operators, 
retailers and wholesalers. These will be sub- 
mitted to the executive board of the associa- 
tion and the whole combined in three general 
codes to apply to each branch. The purpose 
of the codes is stated to be to eliminate over- 
production and wasteful competition as far as 
possible. 


Proposed 
code for coal 
distribution in 
Western 
Canada. 


A “code of fair competition,” approved re- 
cently by the Winnipeg Coal Exchange, and 
published in the Western Canada Coal Re- 
view, April-May, 1934, contained the following 
Article on Labour:— 


“(1) Employers shall comply with the mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, as set forth in this Code; (2) 
Within each Province members of the in- 
dustry shall comply with any laws of such 
Province imposing more stringent requirements 


regulating the age of employees, wages, health, 
welfare, or general working conditions, than 
are imposed by this Code, but in no case shall 
any person under the age of 18 years be em- 
ployed in the use of power-driven loading or 
unloading equipment or power or horse-driven 
vehicles and provided further that no person 
under the age of 16 years shall be employed; 
(3) Employers shall not reclassify employees 
so as to defeat the purpose of the Act; (4) 
The weekly wages of any salesman, or can- 
vasser, regardless of whether he be compen- 
sated upon a commission or salary basis or 
both, shall not, unless specifically approved 
in writing by the Divisional Code Authority, 
be less than $20 a week; (5) The use of con- 
tractors, sub-contractors, haulers, truckers, or 
others to perform any of the functions of this 
industry is prohibited unless the employees 
of such contractors, sub-contractors, haulers, 
truckers or other employees shall receive 
wages as high as employees in the same classi- 
fication of this industry; (6) Any work done 
in any coal or wood yard or other branch of 
this industry on a piece work basis shall 
not be paid less than the minimum hourly 
rate as set forth in this Code. 

“The following suggestions are not intended 
to be embodied in this Code, but are for the 
consideration of the members of the Trade 
in Greater Winnipeg. 

“ Rates of Pay—Yardmen who operate a 
wood sawing machine or any other power- 
driven machine, 40 cents per hour; yardmen, 
other than those mentioned above, 35 cents 
per hour; truck drivers and teamsters, 40 cents 
per hour; men working on hired trucks to be 
paid on the same basis mentioned above and 
the company hiring the truck is responsible 
for seeing that the men working on the hired 
trucks are paid accordingly. The following 
are the cartage rates to be paid to cartage 
companies or to the owners of hired trucks: 
domestic coal or coke, 75 cents per ton; steam 
coal, 35 cents per ton; long wood, 90 cents 
per cord; cut wood, $1.10 per cord; wood 
sawyers are to be paid at the rate of 75 cents 
per cord, whether it ‘be for one cord or any 
greater quantity.” 


The Public Health Service 
of the United States Treas- 
ury Department has pub- 
lished a preliminary report 
dealing with “sickness and 
the economic depression,’ based on a study 
of illness in the families of wage earners in 
three cities (Birmingham, Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh). The report refers to the fact that 
during recent years the gross death rate 
throughout the country actually declined and 
in 1933 attained the lowest level on record. 


Sickness and 
the economic 
depression. 


— 
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On the other hand, “the death rate is not 
an adequate criterion of the extent of sickness 
and impairment. It is not affected immedi- 
ately by unfavourable living conditions unless 
starvation and pestilence are actually present. 
It does not promptly reveal decreased resist- 
ance to disease. It is not an accurate measure, 
for example, of malnutrition. Furthermore, 
the gross mortality rate for the nation as a 
whole or for any large group of the population 
does not tell whether or not certain elements 
of the population are suffering from ill health; 
the actual increase in illness and mortality 
among that fraction which has been reduced 
to poverty by the depression may be masked 
by the general downward trend of the mor- 
tality among the more fortunate and larger 
moiety of the population. In fact, fragment- 
ary information already gives a hint of warn- 


‘ing that, in certain areas and among certain 


classes of the population, the situation is not 
nearly so favourable as gross mortality rates 
appear to show. Malnutrition among school 
children apparently has increased in some 
localities at least. Higher infant mortality 
and tuberculosis death rate have been experi- 
enced in certain areas of New York City 
where unemployment was most serious. Signs 
of an increase in the number of cases of mental 
disease are not lacking. Already there is some 
evidence that the sickness rate has risen 
among the unemployed population, especially 
where social relief has been unequal to the 
situation.” 


In the three cities which formed the subject 
of this special investigation it appeared that 
the rate of disabling illness reported in the 
families of the unemployed was 39 per cent 
higher than that in the families of full-time 
wage earners, and 25 per cent higher than 
that of the group of part-time workers. 


The departmental commit- 
tee on housing appointed 
last year in Great Britain 
recently published their re- 
port, which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Health. The committee was in- 
structed to consider what steps might be 
necessary “to secure the maintenance of a 
proper standard of fitness for human habita- 
tion in working-class houses.” Among other 
recommendations they propose that every 
owner of working class property which is not 
in all respects fit for human habitation shall 
be made liable at law to expropriation on a 
new basis of compensation; that private own- 
ers be given the statutory right to submit to 
the Minister voluntary clearance or improve- 
ment schemes (except in regard to properties 


Proposals for 

better housing 
for workers in 
Great Britain. 


that are included in the five-year clearance 
programs of the local authorities); and that 
the local authorities be empowered to give a 
licence to any owner who has reconditioned 
his house to their satisfaction, exempting the 
house for a fixed period from liability to clear- 
ance or demolition without full compensation, 
the owner being obliged to maintain the 
property in good state during the licensed 
period. 

The proposed basis for compensation is sum- 
marized as follows: “We propose that the 
dispossessed owners should be paid what they 
themselves paid for the property, or the value 
accepted for death duties if they inherited 
it, or the value adopted for stamp duty if 
they acquired it by deed of gift. That is to 
say, the consideration disclosed on the latest 
transaction prior to the date of our report 
should be taken as the compensation to be 
paid. In other words we should give them 
back their money........ We appreciate that 
the plan could not unfairly be described as 
rough justice we realize that anomalies will 
arise as between different owners, but we are 
satisfied that as between the owners and the 
community the plan would be fair and reason- 
able and would err, if at all, on the side of 
generosity to the owners. We are advised, 
however, that on balance the interests of the 
community would be adequately protected on 
this basis.” 


State committees are being 


Proposed formed in the United States 
Child Labour for the purpose of opposing 
amendment the Child Labour Amend- 
in U.S.A. ment to the United States 


Constitution. Before the 
amendment can become effective it must be 
ratified by three-fourths of the States twenty 
of the 48 States have already ratified it. The 
proposed amendment is as follows: 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labour 
of persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The power of the Several 
States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the congress. 


The New York State Committee to oppose 
the amendment consists of Mr. Elihu Root, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and Mr. William 
D. Guthrie. This committee ig submitting to 
the State Legislature a pamphlet which points 
out that the amendment was first proposed 
on June 2, 1924, and that though it has now 
been ratified by 20 States it had been rejected 
in 1924-25 by 35 and ratified by only four. 
Although ratified in 1933 by 14 States it was 
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unsuccessfully re-introduced in 11, and in 
1934 has not been ratified by any State and 
has been rejected by seven. A Supreme Court 
decision is quoted to show that an Amend- 
ment must be ratified within some reasonable 
time after its proposal, and the authors’ claim 
that it had long been generally assumed that 
the Amendment had been finally defeated. 
The Amendment, it is argued, would trample 
on the rights of the States and vest in Con- 
gress greater power over the children of the 
nation than has even been or can constitution- 
ally be exercised by any of the States, and 
attempts to exercise this power would prob- 
ably result in as disgraceful a failure as the 
attempt to enforce the Volstead Act. Mr. 
Guthrie contends that the Amendment would 
also give Congress power to limit the labour 
of children in the household or on the home 
farm, and that effective enforcement would 
require a vast army of Federal functionaries, 
field officers, investigators, police, detectives, 
under-cover men and women, etc., necessarily 
greater in excess of the number found insuffi- 
cient to enforce the Volstead Act and its 
amendments. 





In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the 
Alberta Legislature at the recent session, a 
committee of the Assembly was appointed, 
by an Order in Council dated April 27, to 
make a comprehensive survey and study of 
education in the rural districts and report 
their findings and suggestions at the next 
session. The committee is as follows: Hon. 
P. E. Baker (chairman) ; Messrs. Hector Lang, 
W. E. Payne, J. Mackintosh, C. L. Gibbs, 
G. B. Walker, A. G. Andrews, C. A. Ronning, 
I. Goresky, R. M. McCool. 





In order to fix a minimum wage for female 
employees in commercial establishments the 
Minimum Wage Board of the Province of 
Quebec is arranging to hold a conference of 
representatives of employers and workers in 
this occupation throughout the province. 
Hitherto such conferences have been held for 
particular districts only. At the general con- 
ference the employers in the department, chain 
and independent store groups are to be repre- 
sented by the Retail Merchants’ Association. 
Representatives of various social welfare 
bodies also will attend the meeting. : 





In the House of Commons, on May 29, Mr. 
A. A. Heaps (Winnipeg North) asked the 
Minister of Finance to consider the question 
of exempting from income tax contributions 
made by members of trade unions for the 
relief of unemployed members. “With a 
large percentage of the members of an or- 
ganization out of work,” he said, “the mem- 


bers of that organization assess themselves, of 
their own free will, to the extent of ten or 
fifteen per cent of their wages for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the unemployed members 
of the organization, thereby keeping them off 
relief. I think in such cases, though these 
donations can be classified as you wish, where 
voluntary donations are made for the purpose 
of maintaining unemployed members, ex- 
emptions should be allowed for the amounts 
so donated.” In reply, the Hon. E. N. Rhodes, 
promised that if the matter could be dealt with 
administratively, he would take it up with 
the Commissioner of Income Tax. 


The following figures show the work dealt 
with by Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in April, 1934, and April, 1933 :— 





— April, 1933 April, 1934 
Total accidents reported....... 2; ve 3,884 
HATAUGIOS heat cae. Soares: ete 11 
Compensation and medical aid yy (743). 7 $370, 124.66 
Medical aid (only)............. $ 52,030.03 $ 69,333.34 





By an Order in Council of the Ontario Govy- 
ernment on May 15, the “metropolitan area” 
of the city of Toronto was, for the purposes 
of the administration of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, enlarged to include the surrounding 
towns, villages and districts. This measure 
was taken because the cost of living in the 
suburban area was considered to be as high 
as in the city. The rate of $40 per month 
prevails throughout the enlarged area as from 
May 1. Hitherto the rate was $30 per month 
for a widow with two children, in townships, 
villages and towns under 5,000 in population, 
and $35 per month in towns over 5,000 in 
population. 





In a recent essay contest promoted by the 
Robert Owen Foundation in the interest of 
co-operation in Canada the winner of the prize 
of $50 was James Brogden, of Edmonton, 
Alberta. The Canadian Co-operator notes 
that “while the competition was open to and 
participated in by university students, the win- 
ner is an unemployed carpenter now living in 
Edmonton, but raised in Lancashire, the birth- 
place of the modern co-operative movement.” 
The prize was awarded for the best essay on 
one of the following subjects: (1) Why and 
how existing industrial enterprises should be 
organized on a co-operative basis; (2) Study 
of co-operative effort by unemployed citizens, 
and (3) The place of co-operative societies 
within a socialist state. The winning essay, 
which deals with the last-named subject, is 
published in the June issue of the Co-operator. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


F OUR applications for the establishment by 

the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour during the month of May as follows:— 


Two applications reached the Department 
from the locomotive engineers and the loco- 
motive firemen, respectively, employed on 
Territory “C,” District No. 1, of the Atlantic 
Region of the Canadian National Railways. 
Thirty-seven locomotive engineers and 47 
firemen are stated to be directly affected by 
the dispute, which relates to the matter of 
seniority rights and priority of runs in the 
territory. An officer of the Department has 
been instructed to interview the parties con- 
cerned in this dispute. 


An application was submitted to the De- 
partment by employees of the Corporation of 
the City of Winnipeg, being teamsters, help- 
ers and employees of the incinerator, members 
of the General Workers’ Unit of Civic Em- 
ployees, One Big Union. Eighty employees 
are stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which arises in connection with their 
request for restoration of the 1932 wage scale 


and certain changes in working conditions. As 
the industry concerned does not come within 
the direct scope of the Industrial Disputes in- 
vestigation Act, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation can be established only if the 
municipal authorities indicate their concur- 
rence. 

Employees of various coal operators in the 
Minto District, being members of the New 
Brunswick Miners’ Union, also applied for the 
establishment of a Conciliation Board. This 
application supersedes the request for a Board 
which was received from the same union dur- 
ing April. The number of employees directly 
affected by the dispute is stated to be 983. 
The employing companies named in the appli- 
cation are as follows: The Minto Coal Com- 
pany; Miramichi Lumber Company; Weiton 
and Henderson Limited; Avon Coal Com- 
pany; W. Benton Evans; Harvey Welton; 
Newcastle Coal Company; and Minto Coal 
Company (Tweedie Mine), The dispute con- 
cerns the employees’ demand for increased 
wages and shorter working hours, certain 
changes in working conditions, and union 
recognition, 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and 
Certain of its Commercial Telegraphers in the Maritime Provinces 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the ‘Canadian National Rail- 
ways and certain of its employees in the Mari- 
time Provinces comprising (1) the “ North 
Sydney group of operators,” and (2) members 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
North America, were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour early in June. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows: His Honour 
Judge R. H. Murray, of Halifax, N.S., Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
Board members; Mr. Hector McInnes, K.C., 
of Halifax, nominated by the company; and 
Mr. C. W. Lunn, of Truro, N.S., appointed by 
the Minister without recommendation, the 
two groups of employees having failed to 
agree upon a nominee. 

The dispute concerns the wages and seni- 
ority rights of a group of cable operators 


formerly employed by the Western Union 
Cable Company at North Sydney in connec- 
tion with land line commercial telegraph 
activities and who were absorbed into the 
land line service of the Canadian National 
Telegraphs when the latter acquired the 
property of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in the Maritime Provinces in July, 
1929. 

A unanimous report was presented by the 
Board with reference to the general question 
of district and office seniority. The Board’s 
recommendation regarding the matter of basic 
rates of pay of the North Sydney Group was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Lunn, who 
also suggested a solution of the main diffi- 
culties in regard to district seniority. Mr. 
McInnes dissented from the Board’s recom- 
mendation concerning the wages question and 
submitted a minority report. Following 1s 
the text of the various reports in this mat- 
ter: 
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Unanimous Report 


In THE MaTTeR of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Canadian National Telegraphs (em- 
ployer), and certain of its commercial telegra- 
phers in the Maritime Provinces (employees). 


To the Honourable W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board, in reference to the matters in 
dispute, unanimously agrees and reports as 
follows: 


(a) District and Office Seniority: 

In the dispute regarding District Seniority 
and Office Seniority, the Board is unanimous 
in finding that, in the evidence placed before 
the Board, the present system is the best which 
could fit the circumstances. The Board is, 
however, of opinion that hardship, in several 
cases, through lack of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, and the assignment of “tricks” among 
the employees in some of the offices, has 
caused unnecessary friction, which may be 
obviated by a conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the Company and the employees 
affected. 


(b) Disputes at Brandon, ete.: 

The Board has its atention brought to the 
difficulties regarding Commission Telegraph 
Offices in Brandon, Manitoba; Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan; Drumheller, Alberta; and 
Woodstock, Ontario. The difficulties of the 
Telegraph and Railway Department was also 
referred to by Union representatives. The 
Board feels that its enquiry does not embrace 
these disputes and, therefore, has to decline 
dealing with the matters involved in the dis- 
putes. 

(Sgd.) R. H. Murray, 

Chairman, 
(Sgd.) Hector McInnzs, 
(Sgd.) C. W. Lunn. 


Majority Report 


The majority of the Board, consisting of the 
Chairman and Mr. C. W. Lunn, representing 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America, Canadian National Systems Division 
Number 43 and the North Sydney group, so- 
called, reports and unanimously agrees as fol- 
lows: 

(c) The solution of the main difficulties in 
regard to District Seniority could be obviated 
by the following agreement with all the em- 
ployees involved in the dispute: 

“That none of the operators, formerly of 
the Western Union in the Maritime Provinces, 
now in the employment of the Canadian Na+ 
tional Telegraphs in the Atlantic Division 
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taken over on July 1, 1929, by the Canadian 
National Telegraphs, be hereafter laid off or 
transferred from the respective offices in which 
they are employed. This shall not affect 
operators bidding for bulletined positions, nor 
the right of the Canadian National Telegraphs 
to discharge or transfer such operators who, 
for a good cause, may be deemed unfit to fill 
said offices.” 


(d) North Sydney Growp Ratings: 


Mr. Robb had full departmental authority 
to make arrangements with the North Sydney 
group as to the special ratings; that such an 
agreement was collateral and independent, 
and it need not have been reduced to writing 
in the Agreement of Sale, but should be in- 
corporated with it. This agreement was rati- 
fied by the Company recognizing and paying 
the Western Union ratings for some years. By 
virtue of this agreement made by the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs, the Western Union 
ratings, in proportion to the ratings made to 
other employees of the Canadian National 
Telegraphs, should be restored to the North 
Sydney group. (The Chairman, as an ultim- 
ate alternative, suggests a lump sum payment.) 

(e) The grievances of the employes: York 
F. A. Tutty, Jacob Miles, Arthur W. Coppin, 
Jacob Rogers, Stewart F. Everett and Hubert 
W. Taylor brought to the attention of the 
Board, although individual cases, were not 
strictly, in the opinion of the Board, within 
its purview. It strongly recommended, how- 
ever, that an investigation be made in the 
different cases by the officers of the Company 
and alleged grievances fully dealt with. Mr. 
McInnes confines his report solely to the case 
of Mr. Everett. 

(Sed.) R. H. Murray, 


Chairman, 


(S¢d.) C. W. Lunn. 


Minority Report 


Mr. Hector McInnes, K.C., representative 
of the Canadian National Telegraphs, is 
of opinion . . .. that the arrange- 
ment made by Mr. W. D. Robb with the 
North Sydney group was only temporary, 
and that he did not anticipate abnormal con- 
ditions. Mr. McInnes is of opinion, therefore, 
that the Directors of the Canadian National 
Telegraphs were right when they put into 
effect the schedules of remuneration for the 
North Sydney group, and under their agree- 
ment with the Union they could take no other 
position. He concurs with the reasoning of 
Mr. Hungerford in his report to his Board in 
1933. 

(S¢d.) Hecror McINNEs. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1934 


HE following. table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for May, 1934, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago:— 





Number of |: Time loss 
Date nee employees | in working 
RS involved days 
*May, 1934.. 32 5,954 36, 846 
*Apr.d 193%... 21 5, 282 78, 128 
May, 1933 .. 15 1,580 11,798 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
-are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employces, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
May was considerably greater than during 
April, but, as most of the disputes involved 
small numbers of employees for short periods, 
the number of workers involved was only 
slightly greater while the time loss in man- 
working days was less than half that in April. 
The strikes involving considerable time loss 
included that of loggers in Vancouver Island 
which commenced in March and terminated 
early in May, also that of coal miners at Stel- 
larton, N.S., which commenced in April and 
terminated on May 12. Five coal mining dis- 
putes caused a time loss of about 12,000 days, 
and three pulp and paper mill strikes caused a 
time loss of 3,000 days. Most of the time loss 
in April was caused by the strike of loggers 
and two of the coal mining strikes. In May, 
1933, none of the disputes involved large num- 
bers of employees or caused much time loss. 

Ten disputes, involving 3,883 workers, were 
carried over from April, the dispute involving 
automobile washers in Toronto, Ont., reported 
as in progress at the end of April, having term- 
inated by April 30, while reports as to disputes 
involving shoe factory workers in Toronto and 
hop field workers at Sardis and Chilliwack, 


B.C., were received too late for inclusion in 
the May issue of the Lasour Gaznrrn. Twenty- 
two disputes commenced during May. Of 
these thirty-two disputes, twenty-six termin- 
ated during the month, nine being in favour 
of the workers involved, eight in favour of the 
employer concerned, compromise settlements 
being reached in eight cases, while the result 
of one is recorded as partially successful. At 
the end of May, therefore, there were six dis- 
putes in progress recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, namely: shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; compositors, London, Ont.; fur dressers 
and dyers, Toronto, Ont.; paper mill workers, 
Dolbeau, P.Q.; furniture factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont.; and spring and mattress factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, uor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion had been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to five such disputes, namely: photo engrav- 
ers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q.; and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 15, 
1932, one employer; moulders, Peterborough, 
Ont., February 27, 1934, one employer; and 
women’s clothing factory workers (cloak- 
makers), Toronto, Ont., March 22, 1934, several 
employers. 

A dispute involving fifteen chesterfield fac- 
tory workers in one establishment in Toronto, 
Ont., from April 16 to April 19, was not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the May issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. The strike was to en- 
force observance of an agreement with the 
Furniture and Wood Workers’ Industrial 
Union of Canada in effect until August 22, 
1934, and to secure an increase of ten per cént 
in piece rates, and was reported by the union 
to be successful. 

A number of disputes were reported in the 
press regarding which reports giving particu- 
lars have not been received, as follows:— 

Employees in one cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishment are reported to have ceased work 
early in May, the cause not being stated. 
Three of the strikers were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for thirty days for assault of a 
worker. 

Twenty caddies at a golf club at Fort Erie, 
Ont., were reported to have ceased work on 
May 24, demanding the restoration of the 
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rate of $1 per round paid three years ago in- 
stead of 65 cents per round, 


Shingle mill employees in one establishment 
near North Vancouver, B.C., are reported to 
have ceased work and secured wage increases 
about the middle of May. 


Shingle mill employees at New Westminster, 
B.C., in one establishment are reported to 
have ceased work and secured wage increases 
early in May. 

Five workers in a tannery and leather manu- 
facturing establishment at Vegreville, Alta., 
ceased work on May 2 demanding increases, 
but the result had not been reported. 


A strike of six employees in an upholster- 
ing establishment in Guelph, Ont., for three 
days commencing May 3 has been reported, 
the strikers securing equal distribution of work 
and recognition of a shop committee. 


A minor dispute involved men, variously 
reported as numbering six to fifty, engaged to 
load a boat at Wallaceburg, Ont., for one and 
one-half hours on May 14, demanding an in- 
crease in wages from 30 cents per hour to 50 
cents and also pay for time waiting. When 
informed that the wages and conditions were 
the same as in other ports they resumed work. 


A dispute involving coal miners at Stellar- 
ton, N.S., not recorded as a strike or lockout, 
regarding union membership and the “closed 
shop” for members of one union prevented 
about seventy miners from working on May 21 
to May 23. The United Mine Workers of 
America, which had an agreement with the 
employing company since 1919 and had settled 
a dispute as to a wage reduction on May 12, 
notified the employer that from May 21 its 
members would not work with members of 
another union, the Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers of Nova Scotia. As seventy-five per cent 
of the employees were members of the former 
union the management refused work to the 
others. The collieries were operating only two 
or three days per week and two days later the 
members of the rival union picketed the mine, 
some disturbance occurring without any 
serious injuries being reported. The United 
Mine Workers, however, withdrew the demand 
for the “closed shop ” and on the next work- 
ing day employment was resumed as usual. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Hop Fierp Workers, CHILLIWACK AND 
Sarpis, B.C—Employees of one company at 
Sardis, B.C., ceased work on April 30, fol- 
lowed by those of another at Chilliwack on 
May 7, demanding increases in wages and 
better living conditions. The work was re- 
ported to be carried on partly on a contract 
system and partly at hourly wages, the work- 
ers and their families living in cabins during 
the season. As a result of negotiations work 
was resumed at Sardis after seven days, during 
which rain prevented work for six days, and 
after one-half day at Chilliwack. The con- 
tract system was abolished and the hourly 
rate was raised from 20 cents to 25 cents, 
also arrangements were made for a supply of 
good water, 


Loccrrs, Etc., VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C.—As 
stated in the May issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, the fixing of minimum wages by the 
provincial authorities for the logging in- 
dustry, under an amendment to the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, was followed by a re- 
sumption of work in several of the camps 
affected by this dispute, and on May 7 the 
strike was declared off, the remaining 1,800 
involved resuming work immediately without, 
however, securing union recognition for which 
they had been holding out. 


PuLtpwoop Preters, Hearst, Ont.—The de- 
mand for an increase in piece rates from $1.50 
per cord to $2 being conceded, work was re- 
sumed on May 16 by the employees of the 
one employer involved in this dispute. 


Coat MINERS, STELLARTON, N.S.—The settle- 
ment of the dispute arranged toward the end 
of April by representatives of the provincial 
government, the miners and the receivers un- 
der whom the mines were being operated, was 
accepted by a vote of the miners on May 7, 
and work was resumed on May 14. The 
arrangement provided for the continuation of 
the wage schedule, but instead of a reduction 
of over twenty per cent, the miners agreed 
to a deduction of seventeen and one-half per 
cent from earnings in excess of $4 per day 
and twelve and one-half per cent from the 
others. 


CoaL Miners, Minto, N.B—As stated in 
the May issue of the Lasour GAzeTTE, work 
was resumed on May 7. The miners having 
ceased work before applying for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, contrary 
to the provisions of the statute, returned on 
the same conditions as before the strike with 
the expectation of applying for a Board later. 
An application was made later, and at the end 
of the month was under consideration. 
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ABATTOIR AND Murat PacKING WorkKERS, WIN- 
NIPEG, Man.—This dispute, which commenced 
March 7, involving a number of employees of 
one company, was terminated on May 19, 
when the employer reached an agreement with 
a committee of the strikers providing for a 
minimum wage rate of 25 cents per hour for 
inexperienced men, $10 per week for boys, 
seven and one-half cents per hour increases 
for other classes, time and one-half rates for 
overtime work in excess of fifty-five hours per 
week, forty hours per week being guaranteed. 
The employer also agreed to meet a commit- 
tee of employees at any time. The strikers 
had demanded a wage increase of ten cents 
per hour and recognition of the Food Workers’ 
Industrial Union, affiliated with the Work- 
ers’ Unity League. Wages prevailing had 
been between 20 cents and 35 cents per hour. 

SHoE Factory Workers, Toronto, On?T.— 
This dispute, commencing on April 25, was 
not reported in time for inclusion in the May 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre. A number of 
employees in one establishment ceased work 
when their demand for recognition of the 
Shoe and Leather Workers’ Industrial Union 
and payment of union wages was refused. In 
connection with picketing, a number were 
arrested on charges of assault, several being 
sentenced to imprisonment. The employer se- 
cured injunctions from the court against the 
use of placards, etc., in connection with pick- 
eting. At the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated but early in June the union 
reported that the employer had signed a 
union agreement and all strikers had returned 
to work on June 4. 


Cap Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
April 27 alleging that the employer had 
violated an agreement with the Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union, Lasour Gazgrre, October, 1933, page 
1036, not paying the wages stipulated. The 
union reported that on May 7 work was re- 
sumed, the employer having agreed to accede 
to the terms of the agreement. 


AUTOMOBILE WASHERS, Toronto, Onr—In re- 
gard to this strike involving one establish- 
ment commencing March 26, the employer 
has reported that the strikers were replaced 
substantially in thirty days. Employment con- 
ditions being no longer affected it is, therefore, 
recorded as terminated, 

RESTAURANT Emp.oyers, Toronto, Ont.— 
The strike involving employees in a number of 
restaurants at various dates since March 1, 
appears to have lapsed early in May. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 
—Salmon fishermen on the west coast of Van- 
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couver Island refused to fish for the price of 
7 cents per pound for Sockeye offered by the 
canning companies, demanding 40 cents per 
fish, claiming that the fish in that region did 
not average five pounds each. At a conference 
of representatives of the packers and a com- 
mittee of the fishermen, the former offered to 
pay seven cents per pound with a minimum of 
35 cents per fish and this was refused, but 
fishing was carried on at those rates after May 
23. 


Corpwoop Currers, SourH River, Ont.—A 
number of the men cutting hardwood for con- 
tractors for chemical distillation establishments 
ceased work about April 16 demanding an in- 
crease in piece-rates from $1.25 per cord to 
$1.75-$2.25. The contractors raised the rate to 
$1.40-$1.50 per cord at which it was stated men 
could make from $2.25 to $2.50 per day. Other 
workmen were brought into the district by the 
contractors to work at $1.50 per cord and by 
the end of the month the dispute appears to 
have lapsed. 


Coat: Miners, DomMInIon AND Reserve, NS. 
—Part of the working force in one mine ceased 
work on May 15 demanding the reinstatement 
of one employee suspended for alleged careless- 
ness which caused damage and danger to’ other 
employees. It was reported that there had 
been a considerable increase in both fatal end 
non-fatal accidents since the beginning of the 
year and the company was insisting on greater 
care being exercised by employees. The mines 
being operated under an agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America which pro- 
vided that there should be no cessation of 
work until negotiations regarding any ccom- 
plaint had been completed and that no griev- 
ance would be dealt with while men were on 
strike, the officials refused to deal with the 
case while the men were on strike but stated 
that the suspended miner had been directed to 
appear before the superintendent on the day 
of the strike, it being expected that he would 
be reinstated. The miners ceasing work did 
not belong to the United Mine Workers of 
America but to the Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers of Nova Scotia and this organization called 
a sympathetic strike in other mines. Only 
one other mine was reported to be appreciably 
affected, one at Reserve and that for only part 
of two shifts. The representatives of the strik- 
ers requested the provincial Minister of Mines 
to deal with the dispute and he replied that 
mediation under the terms of the agreement 
could not be successful while the men were on 
strike but that he would come to the locality . 
when the strikers returned. It was, therefore, 
arranged that work would be resumed on May 
21, the suspended miner being reinstated next 


day. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1934* 
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Number Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 
involved days 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1934 


AGRICULTURE— ° 
Hop field workers, Sardis and 
Chilliwack, B.C. ue. oe 93 93 |Commenced April 30, 1934; for increased wages and 
improved conditions; terminated May 7, 1934; 
compromise. 
Loegcina— 
Loggers, etc., Vancouver Island, 

MG th coos: Seda eS Rae ee 1,800 10,000 |Commenced Jan. 27, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated May 7, 1934; 
compromise. 

Pulpwood peelers, Hearst, Ont. . 75 975 |Commenced April 8, 1984; for increased wages; 


terminated May 15, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Minine, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.... 1,300 5,000 |Commenced Feb. 28, 1934; against reduced wages 
terminated May 12, 1934; compromise. 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B........ 400 2,400 |Commenced April 3, 1934; for increase in wages, 


reduction in hours and recognition of union; 
terminated May 7, 1934; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Aninal Products— 
Abattoir and meat packing 

workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 40 680 |Commenced Mar. 7, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions, recognition 
of union and shop committee; terminated May 19, 
1934; compromise. 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, ; 
LL Orentos Ont. 22k 48 1,248 |Commenced April 25, 1934; to secure union wages 
; and working conditions; unterminated. — 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc. 
Cap factory workers, Toronto, 

ONG ion i cob eee ree 20 100 |Commenced April 27, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement re wages; terminated May 5, 1934; 
in favour of workers. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 77 2,000 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Custom and Repair— 
Automobile washers, Toronto, 

OTT See RE et eee lice exces oie Commenced Mar. 26, 1934; for increased wages and 
against dismissal of worker; terminated April 30, 
1934; in favour of employer. 

Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, 

Torénto, Ont eee 30 100 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognitioa of union; lapsed 
early in May; partially successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1934 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Vancouver 
Tsland; “B'Ce occ eee 50 350 |Commenced May 15, 1934; for increase in price for 
sockeye salmon; terminated May 22, 1934; in 
favour of employer. 
Loacine— 
Cordwood cutters, South River, 
Onin a Oo RR, DRS ee 150 3,000 |Commenced April 16, 1934; for increased wages; 
lapsed by May 31, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Minine, Erc.— 


Coal miners, Dominion, N.S.... 550 2,750 |Commenced May 15, 1934; against suspension of 
worker; terminated May 19, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 

Coal miners, Reserve, N.S...... 180 270 |Commenced May 18, 1934; in sympathy with coal 


miners on strike May 15, 1934; terminated May 
19, 1934; in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Michel, B.C....... 350 1,750 |Commenced May 22, 1934; for recognition of union; 
terminated May 28, 1934; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1934*—Concluded 
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Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1934—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, Kic.— 
Tannery employees, ' 

Kitchener Ont... 3. Te Liga 54 700 |Commenced May 1, 1934; for recognition of union 
and increase in wages; terminated May 15, 1934; 
in favour of employer. 

Fur dressers and dyers, 
Taronno sont: Haakon. . kor! 60 240 |Commenced May 28, 1934; for increase in wages 
and recognition of union; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Ponrdon, Wits... Lee 20 120 |Commenced May 19, 1934; for reduction in hours; 
, terminated May 26, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Hat factory workers, Montreal, 


Sea ee ee ong sin pdibepeethe, Sa 3 12 |Commenced May 18, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement re excessive overtime; terminated 
Pulp and Paper— May 22, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Pulp and yraper mill workers, , : 
Fort Frances, Ont........... 250 2,750 |Commenced May 1, 1934; for increased wages and 


continuance of six hour day; terminated May 12, 
1934; compromise. 
Pulp and paper mill workers, 
Beckingnay , BG... coca: 40 80 |Commenced May 8, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated May 4, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Paper mill workers, Dolbeau, 
Deca pied tarcent : A xhiabosny pats 42 294 |Commenced May 23, 1934; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 
Shingle mill workers, 


Vaneouver,) BGucex| tine. ox 45 270 |Commenced May 1, 1934; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 7, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 

Upholsterers, Toronto, Ont... 10 70 |Commenced May 7, 1934; against violation of agree- 


ment re employment of union members only; 
terminated May 14, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Furniture factory workers, 
oranto, Ont. ites ea - adee 12 180 |Commenced May 15, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Miscellaneous— 
Spring and mattress factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont...... 22 300 |Commenced May 15, 1934; for increased wages and 


reduced hours; unterminated. 
Spring and mattress factory 
workers, Windsor, Ont...... 13 33 [Commenced May 28, 1934; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated May 30, 19384; compromise. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Halifax, N.S....... 17 440 |Commenced May 1, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated May 31, 19384; compromise. 
Bridge— 
Teamsters and labourers, 
Kitchener, Ont............. 42 105 |Commenced May 15, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated May 18, 1934; in favour of workers. 
‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Chatham, 
<5 aha algae coh Sopra Aliymibaton 75 300 |Commenced May 19, 1934; for increase in wages and 


reduction in hours; terminated May 23, 1984; in 
favour of workers. 


Stave tay Me sire. tees 36 36 |Commenced May 28, 1934; for changes in working 
conditions; terminated May 28, 19384; com- 
SERVICE— promise. 
Custom and Repair— 
Window cleaners, Toronto,Cnt. 50 200 |Commenced May 28, 1934; against discharge of 


workers for union activity; terminated May 31, 
1934; in favour of workers. 





, *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time lost first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Coat Miners, Micuet, B.C.—Employees in 
one mine ceased work on May 22, demanding 
collection of union dues, apparently for the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, division of 
all work available with men laid off, and 
changes in working conditions of drivers. The 
mine had been operated since 1925 under an 
agreement between the company and the Brit- 
ish Columbia Miners’ Association, an inde- 
pendent local union. Some of the miners 
wished to be connected with the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Canada and demanded its recog- 
nition. A large number of the miners, how- 
ever, objected to this proposal. The manage- 
ment met the representatives of the employ- 
ees and it was arranged that work would be 
resumed on May 29 under the terms of the 
agreement with the British Columbia Miners’ 
Association, including the clauses regarding 
check-off for union dues and the work of 
drivers, on condition there would be no recog- 
nition of or negotiations with the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Canada. 


TANNERY EmpLoYees, KitcHENER, Ont.—A 
number of the employees, 54 out of about’ 
200, in one establishment ceased work when 
the demands of the Shoe and Leather Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union, affiliated with the Work- 
ers’ Unity League, for increased wages and 
union recognition was refused. It is reported 
that the employer had increased wages ten 
per cent toward the end of last year and 
promised to give another increase later when 
business improved and that a five per cent in- 
crease had been given recently, making the 
minimum wage 27 cents per hour with an eight 
hour day. The establishment continued to 
be operated but in connection with picketing 
a number were arrested on charges of assault, 
etc., several being convicted and fined or im- 
prisoned. All the strikers whose places had 
not been filled resumed work by May 16 
on the same terms as before the strike. 


Fur Dressers AND Dyers, Toronto, ONt.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on May 28 demanding a fifteen per cent in- 
crease 1n wages, reduction in hours to forty- 
eight per week, time and one-half for over- 
time and recognition of the Fur Dressers’ and 
Dyers’ Industrial Union, affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League. At the end of the 
month a termination of the dispute had not 
been reported. 


Hostery Factory Workers, Lonpon, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on May 19 in protest against an increase in 
hours from 83 in two weeks to 1324, the wages 
being piece rates. On May 28, a number of 
the strikers resumed work on the employer’s 
terms, terminating the dispute. 


Hat Factory Workers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
Three employees ceased work on May 18 
against the violation of the union rule limiting 
overtime to ten hours per week, regular hours 
being forty-four. The International Union of 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Mililnery Workers claimed 
an agreement, apparently verbal, was in force 
affecting twenty employes. After four days 
the employer agreed to adhere to the union 
rule. 


Pup AND Paper Miri Workers, Fort FrAN- 
ces, Ont., BucKINGHAM, P.Q., AND DOoLBEAU, 
P.Q—Employees in one establishment in each 
of these localities ceased work during May 
to secure increases in wages to the 1932 wage 
scale. At Fort Frances agreements between 
the employing company and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers had expired on April 30 
and negotiations had not resulted in a settle- 
ment. The agreements were renewed with 
the restoration of the 1932 scale, providing for 
an increase in the minimum rate from 35 
cents per hour to 40 cents, with eleven per 
cent increases for other classes. 

At Buckingham the strike was settled by 
negotiations in two days; similar settlements 
in two other mills at Ottawa and Hull, where 
no strikes occurred, were also reached. 

At Dolbeau no settlement had been reported 
at the end of the month. 


SHINGLE Mitt Workers, VANcovuvrr, B.C. — 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
from May 1 to May 8, the union reporting 
that certain wage adjustments upward were 
demanded and secured. The employer re- 
ported that wages were not in dispute as a 
verbal agreement had expired but that a new 
one was reached. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT. 
—Twelve employees in one _ establishment 
ceased work on May 15 against the alleged 
violation of an agreement with the Furniture 
and Wood Workers’ Industrial Union of Can- 
ada signed in settlement of a one day strike 
on March 17, 1934, to be in effect until August 
22, 1934, Lasour Gazetrre, April, 1934, pages 
319 and 321. At the end of the month no 
termination had been reported. 


Spring AND Martrress Facrory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on May 15 demanding in- 
creases In wages, reduction in hours and recog- 
nition of the Furniture and Wood Workers’ 
Industrial Union of Canada. Wages were re- 
ported as from 25 cents to 50 cents per hour 
and a thirty per cent increase was demanded, 
with the 44-hour week instead of 464 and up. 
Two workers not on strike were reported to 
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have been attacked and slightly injured by 
pickets. At the end of the month no termina- 
tion had been reported. 


Spring and Martress Factory Workers, 
Winpsor, Ont.—A number of the employees 
in one establishment ceased work on May 28 
demanding the reinstatement of an employee 
claimed to have been dismissed for activity 
in a previous strike, Lasour Gazerrn, May, 
1934, pages 412 and 415. The employer stated 
he had been doing unsatisfactory work and 
had been warned repeatedly. The strikers 
picketed the establishment where most of the 
employees continued at work and a number 
were charged with assault, etc. Through the 
mediation of the mayor a settlement was 
reached, the dismissed employee being given 
work in another department, and work was 
resumed on May 31. 


Puumsers, Hatirax, NS—On May 1, 1933, 
the agreement between the master plumbers 
and the union expired and the employers re- 
duced the rate of wages from 85 cents per 
hour to 70 cents, at which the plumbers worked 
under protest for twelve months. In April, 
1934, the union demanded the restoration of 
the 85-cent rate, and ten master plumbers 
employing about twenty, it is reported, paid 
this, a strike being declared against eight 
others, employing at the time seventeen men. 
Negotiations between the general organizer 
of the union and the officers of the employers’ 
association were carried on after discussion 
with the Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment of Labour who was in Halifax on 
other business, An agreement was signed on 
June 1, 1934, between the master plumbers, 
members of the Constructive Mechanical 
Trades Exchange, and the union which pro- 
vided for a rate of 75 cents per hour. 


TEAMSTERS AND LABOURERS (CONSTRUCTION), 
KircHENER, Ont.—Employes of a contractor 
for the construction of a bridge at Bridgeport, 
Ont., near Kitchener, ceased work on May 15, 
demanding an increase in wages for labourers 
from 25 cents per hour to 30 cents and for 
teamsters with teams from 50 cents per hour 
to 60 cents. Hours of labour were eight per 
day. Asa result of a conference with officials 
of the Suburban Road Commission the in- 
creases were agreed to, effective from May 24, 
and work was resumed on May 18. 


LONGSHOREMEN, CHATHAM, N.B—Em- 
ployees loading a boat with pulpwood ceased 
work on May 19, demanding an increase in 
wages from 20 cents per hour to 35 cents, and 
secured their demands on May 24 as a re- 
sult of negotiations with the employer. 


Coat TrimMErS, NortH SypNnrey, N.S—Em- 
ployees of a coal mining company ceased work 
on May 28 when informed that only part of 
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the crew were needed. They also demanded 
that they should be employed from the time 
the loading started instead of only when the 
boat had been partly loaded. The manage- 
ment refused to negotiate until work was re- 
sumed. This being done that night, it was 
arranged that employment would begin with 
the loading of the boat and that a full crew 
would be employed on boats of over 3,000 


tons, the superintendent to determine the 
number on others. 
WINDOW CLEANERS, Toronto, OntT.—Em- 


ployees of one company ceased work on May 
28 demanding the right to organize, the rein- 
statement of employees dismissed for joining 
the union and recognition of a shop commit- 
tee of the Window Cleaners’ Section of the 
General Workers Union, affiliated with the 
Workers’ Unity League. Work is reported 
to have been resumed on June 1, these de- 
mands having been conceded. 


The Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 


-cjation is extending its investigations with a 


view to the establishment of standards for 
various new branches of engineering. In addi- 
tion to the Canadian Electrical Code, which 
has been adopted by most of the Provinces 
in Canada, committees are now at work on 
codes for steel construction, bridges and build- 
ings and structural welding, and mechanical 
refrigeration. Work is progressing on a safety 
code for passenger and freight elevators. The 
first named committee includes representatives 
from various government departments, tech- 
nical organizations, railways, universities, con- 
sulting engineers, steel manufacturers and 
fabricators. The Association maintains close 
relations with the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 


The Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour 
of Quebec, stated on May 14, that at the 
time of the next session of the provincial 
legislature it might be possible for the gov- 
ernment to restore the minimum compensation 
rates under the Quebec Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to the level at which they stood 
before the amendments of 1933 (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 695). These changes, 
the minister explained, had been made neces- 
sary by the financial standing of the Com- 
mission at that time, but this standing had 
been improved by means of the economies 
since effected. By the amendment of 1933 
the minimum weekly payment to a widow or 
invalid widower with one or more children 
was reduced from $12.50 to $10 per week. 
The minimum compensation for total disability 
was also reduced from $12.50 per week or 
the amount of weekly earnings, to $10 per 
week or the amount of weekly earnings. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GAzETTE from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the review of Strikes and Lockouts in Can- 
ada and Other Countries, 1933. The latter 
review included a table summarizing the prin- 
sipal statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 
{919 in the several countries for which such 
igures were available. Many countries pub- 
‘ish these statistics only once each year, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an 
interval of as much as two years, and for 
such countries the latest figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible directly from the.gov- 
ernment publications of the various countries 
concerned, while information as to particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 
Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 36 and 11 were still in progress from the 
' previous month, making a total of 47 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 10,700 
workers, with a time loss of 71,000 working days. 

Of the 36 disputes beginning in the month, 
6 were over demands for increased wages, 6 
over proposed wage. reductions, 6 over other 
wage questions, 5 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 8 over other questions of working 
arrangements and 5 over other questions. 
Settlements were reached during April of 26 
disputes, of which 5 were settled in favour 
of workers, 14 in favour of employers and 7 
ended in compromise, In 4 other cases, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 

About 2,300 coal miners near Rotherham 
were on strike from April 25 to May 15 over 
wage rates paid to a certain class of workers; 
work was resumed pending further negotiations. 

A strike of over 2,000 dock workers at Lon- 
don began May 15 against the employment as 


dock workers of former clerks in the same 
Company’s service, and was called off May 25. 


United States 


Longshoremen at Seattle, Washington, San 
Francisco, California, and other ports on the 
Pacific coast went on strike May 9 for union 
recognition with the union control of hiring 
men and for increased wages and shorter hours. 
The number involved at first was 12,000 but 
these were joined a week later by between 
6,000 and 7,000 seamen and by other allied 
trades. By the end of May, 25,000 workers in 
all were out on strike. Efforts were being 
made by the federal government officials to 
bring about a settlement. A strike of 4,000 
longshoremen at Texas ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico began May 8 and was reported to have 
been settled May 12. 


As a result of a strike of 5,000 automobile 


. body plant workers at Flint, Michigan, which 


began May 11, protesting alleged discrimin- 
ation against union members and for increased 
piece work wage rates, 14,000 other auto- 
mobile plant workers were immediately 
thrown out of work. It was agreed that work 
should be resumed May 17 pending further 
negotiations between the Company and the 
union, 

After a week’s strike, 3,000 glovemakers at 
Gloversville and Johnstown, New York, were 
reported April 23, to have been successful in 
securing increased wage rates. 

A strike of 3,000 shipyard workers at Cam- 
den, New Jersey, lasting seven weeks, was 
terminated May 14 when increased wage rates 
were granted. 

Many other disputes occurred during May 
and some were marked by unusual violence 
causing loss of life and serious injuries; among 
these were a strike of taxi drivers at Cleveland 
Ohio, truck drivers at Minneapolis, automobile 
accessory workers at Toledo, Ohio. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary as at March 31, 1934 


HE accompanying table is a summary of 

the financial features of operations, to 
March 31, 1934, under the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156, amended by Statutes of 1931, 
chapter 42), and under the concurrent legis- 
lation adopted by the provinces which partici- 
pate in the scheme. 


The Province of Nova Scotia appears for 
the first time in this summary, the provincial 
Old Age Pensions Act of 1931 having become 
effective as from March 1, 1934 (Lazour 
Gazette, February, 1934, page 143). The total 
expenditures shown for that province are 
therefore for one month only. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, SASKATCHEWAN 
AND MANITOBA IN 1934 


British Columbia 


ARES Legislature of British Columbia which 

was in session from February 20 to March 
29, 1934, enacted a number of laws of labour 
interest, including revisions of the Hours of 
Work Act and of the laws providing for 
minimum wages for both male and female 
employees; amendments to the Acts relating 
to factories and to metalliferous mines; and 
new statutes dealing with unemployment re- 
lief, the creation of an economic council and 
the conferring of special powers on the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enable him 
to deal with any matters that may arise from 
the depressed condition of industry before the 
next session of the legislature. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


In the revision of the Hours of Work Act, 
the Male Minimum Wage Act and the Female 
Minimum Wage Act the administration of 
the three statutes was placed in the hands of 
a single body, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions appointed under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act.* Formerly each of these statutes 
was administered by a separate Board. 


Hours of Work Act 


The Hours of Work Act, which will come 
into force on proclamation, is similar to the 
statute which it replaces in fixing maximum 
working hours at 8 per day and 48 per week 
for employees in mining, quarrying, etc., in 
the manufacturing industries including ship- 
building, the generation, transformation and 
transmission of motive power, and logging 
operations; and in works of construction, 
maintenance, repair, etc. These industries are 
set out in a schedule to the Act. A new 
clause provides that the Board may, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, add to or delete from the schedule the 
whole or any branch of any industry, busi- 
ness, trade or occupation. The Board may 
also, as formerly, exempt, after inquiry, any 
undertaking or class of undertakings in whole 
or in part from the operation of the Act or 
for such portion of the year as it may deem 
expedient. Like the former statute the present 
one does not limit or affect the provisions 
of the Coal-mines Regulation Act, the Metal- 
liferous Mines Inspection Act or the Labour 
Regulation Act. 





*The constitution of the Board is outlined on 
page 511. 


The former Act provided that the limita- 
tion of working hours should not apply to 
any undertaking in which only members of 
the same family were employed, but this 
provision has been omitted from the revision. 
Exemption is still given, however, to persons 
holding positions of supervision or manage- 
ment or employed in a confidential capacity, 
but the Board is now empowered to deter- 
mine, in case of dispute, whether or not the 
position held by any person is such as to 
exempt him from the restriction on hours. 
As-under the old law where by custom or 
arrangement between employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations or representatives the work- 
ing hours on certain days are less than eight, 
the eight-hour limit may be exceeded on the 
other days of the week by agreement be- 
tween such organizations or representatives, 
but the daily limit may not be exceeded by 
more than one hour nor may the weekly limit 
of 48 hours be exceeded. In case of accident 
or urgent work overtime is permitted, but 
only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary work- 


ing of the undertaking. 


A new provision empowers the Board to hold 
an inquiry with respect to the persons work- 
ing in or about any industrial undertaking 
as members or alleged members of a partner- 
ship or association or in the execution of any 
agreement or scheme of profit-sharing, co- 
operation or joint contract or undertaking, 
including the contractual or other relations 
of the persons so working. If the Board 
finds that such partnership, association, 
etc., 1s intended to have the effect of de- 
feating the object of the Act in limiting 
hours of work, it may make regulations ap- 
plying the provisions of the Act to such part- 
nership, association, etc. As formerly, mem- 
bers of the Board have the powers of com- 
missioners under The “ Public Inquiries Act ” 
in respect of any investigations held under 
the Hours of Work Act. 

Employers must now keep records of work- 
ing hours and registers of employees in the 
English language and the registers must show 
the nationalities as well as the names, ages 
and addresses of workers. A new section em- 
powers the Board, or any person authorized 
by it, to inspect and take extracts from all 
books, pay-rolls, etc., of am employer relating 
to hours of labour and also to require the 
production of records, statements, etc., in 
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possession of employees, and to obtain in- 
formation on oath from both employers and 
employees. 


The section empowering the Board to make 
regulations is practically unchanged. Such 
regulations are to determine the permanent 
exceptions to be made in case of comple- 
mentary or preparatory work, or for classes 
of employees whose work is seasonal or inter- 
mittent; temporary exceptions to deal with 
unusual pressure of work and the extent to 
which the eight-hour rule may be exceeded in 
continuous industries. Such regulations are 
to be made only after inquiry and the Board 
is to fix the maximum of additional hours in 
each case. Under the 1923 statute working 
hours in continuous industries were not to 
exceed 56 in a week. In special cases where 
the eight-hour rule cannot be applied, agree- 
ments between employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations or representatives concerning the 
daily limit of work may be given the force 
of regulations if confirmed by the Board but 
the average number of hours’ work per week 
over the number of “weeks covered by the 
agreement may not exceed forty-eight. The 
regulations must also require employers to 
notify workers by posting notices or by other 
approved methods, regarding hours, shifts and 
rest periods, and to keep records of additional 
hours worked where this is permitted by the 
Act or regulations, Where longer hours are 
worked, in case of accident or force majeure, 
in continuous industries, or in complementary, 
preparatory, seasonal, or intermittent work, a 
new clause provides that regulations shall re- 
quire employers to furnish the Board with a 
copy of their overtime record. 


With regard to penalties, the former Act 
provided for a fine not exceeding $1,000 for 
offences against the Act. The present statute 
provides as follows: For failure to notify 
employees of hours of work as required by 
the regulations or for employing any person 
outside the hours fixed thereby or during rest 
periods, a fine of from $25 to $100 for each 
employee affected; for other cases of failure 
by an employer or employee to perform any 
duty imposed by the Act or regulations or 
refusal or failure to permit an inspection or 
examination, or to deliver any information or 
thing required under the Act, a fine of from 
$10 to $500; for a violation of the Act or 
regulations for which no other penalty is 
provided, a fine not exceeding $500. In the 
absence of a special vote of the Legislative 
Assembly the expenses incurred in administer- 
ing the Act are to be fixed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


The Male Minimum Wage Act repeals the 
former statute on this subject. The first Male 
Minimum Wage Act in British ‘Columbia was 
passed in 1925. Orders governing the lumber- 
ing industry and the catering industry were 
made under this statute, but the Order affect- 
ing the former industry was declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court of Canada. In 1929 
a new statute was enacted to overcome the 
difficulty revealed by this decision, but the 
only order effective under the 1929 Act was 
one concerning stationary engineers. The sta- 
tute of 1934, which annuls all orders fixing a 
minimum wage made under the 1929 Act, ap- 
plies to all adult male employees in any in- 
dustry, business, trade or occupation, with the 
exception of farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants, and to their employers. The 1929 
statute applied to all occupations other than 
those of farm labourers, fruit pickers, fruit 
packers, fruit and vegetable canners, domestic 
servants, and the professions whose members 
are incorporated under the laws of the Prov- 
ince. The new Act is drafted along the lines 
of the minimum wage acts for women in the 
different provinces. 


The 1929 Act was administered by a Male 
Minimum Wage Board of three members 
which had power, of its own motion or upon 
written complaint of ten or more employees 
in a common occupation, to make investiga- 
tions and fix minimum wages. The wage might 
be varied according to locality. The new Act 
is to be administered by a Board of Indus- 
trial Relations consisting of five members in- 
cluding the Deputy Minister of Labour who 
is to be chairman, and the chairman of the 
Economic Council set up under the Economic 
Council Act. The three remaining members, 
of whom one must be a woman, are to be 
appointed by, and hold office during the 
pleasure of, the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil and receive remuneration for their services 
and expenses as fixed by the regulations. The 
Board is empowered to hold such inquiries 
ais it considers adequate and to make orders 
fixing minimum wages. By such orders the 
Board may apply the minimum wage to all 
employees or to any group or class of em- 
ployees in any industry, business, trade or 
occupation or in all or in any two or more 
industries, businesses, trades or occupations; 
fix a different minimum wage for the same 
industry, business, trade or occupation in dif- 
ferent parts of the Province; fix a minimum 
wage applicable only in the part or parts of the 
Province designated in the order. As formerly, 
the minimum wage may be fixed upon an 
hourly, daily, weekly or monthly basis. The 
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Board may also hold inquiries into the wages 
and conditions of labour of male employees 
between the ages of 18 and 21 years and make 
orders fixing .minimum. wages for such em- 
ployes. All orders of the Board fixing a mini- 
mum wage are to be applicable throughout 
the Province unless restricted by their terms 
to some part or parts thereof and are to be- 
come effective fourteen days after publication 
instead of thirty days as formerly. Upon 
petition of employers or employes, or of its 
own motion, the Board may renew, suspend, 
vary. or rescind any order. Formerly orders 
which had been in force for six months or more 
might be amended or replaced. The Board 
may, by written permit, authorize the employ- 
ment of persons Classified by it as handicapped 
or part-time employees or apprentices, at a 
wage less than the fixed minimum, and may 
limit the number of such persons to be em- 
ployed by any employer. The Board may also 
investigate cases where board or lodging is 
furnished by an employer to any worker 
covered by a minimum wage order, and if the 
price charged by the employer therefor is 
found to be excessive and unduly affecting the 
wages of the employee, an order may be made 
fixing the maximum rate to be charged. 

The Act contains a section, resembling that 
included in the Hours of Work Act, empower- 
ing the Board to hold inquiries into any part- 
nership, association or scheme of profit-sharing, 
co-operation, etc., which may be intended to 
defeat the object. of the Act. If such intention 
is found, the Board may make an order pro- 
hibiting the carrying on of such partnership, 
ete., such order, when gazetted, to be binding 
upon all persons engaged in the undertaking. 
_ A fine of from $50 to $500 or imprisonment 
for from two to six months is provided for 
contravention of such an order. 

The Act makes similar provision to that of 
the Hours of Work Act in regard to powers 
conferred on the Board of Industrial Relations, 
and as to records of employers, etc. The 
Male Minimum Wage Act also provides that 
employers may be required to produce records, 
information, eic., relating to the profit and loss 
and the production and operating costs in the 
industry, business, trade or occupation. 

The penalty for payment of a less wage than 
that fixed by the Board remains unchanged at 
from $50 to $500 for each employee affected, 
or from two to six months’ imprisonment. 
The same penalty now applies to the charging 
of a price for board and lodging in excess of 
that fixed by the Board. The employer will 
be required also to pay the employee the 
difference between the wages to which he was 
entitled and the amount actually paid. The 
same fine is now hable to be imposed on em- 


ployees also for refusal or neglect to produce 
anything required under the Act. A new 
section provides that where an employee, by 
collusion with his employer or otherwise, works 
for less than the minimum wage, or directly 
or indirectly returns to his employer any part 
of his wages which has the effect of reducing 
the wages actually received and retained by 
the employee to an amount less than the mini- 
mum to which he is entitled, the employer and 
the employee are each liable to a fine not 
exceeding $100 in addition to any other penal- 
ties to which they may be liable under the 
Act. For the purpose of prosecution for an 
offence under this section proof of the fact 
that moneys were repaid or paid by the em- 
ployee to his employer are to be prima facie 
evidence against the person charged that the 
moneys were so repaid or paid for the purpose, 
and had the effect, of reducing the wages to 
an amount less than the minimum. As under 
the former Act, protection is given to com- 
plainants by imposing a maximum fine of $500 
on an employer who discharges or otherwise 
discriminates against an employee making a 
complaint or testifying in proceedings under 
the Act. The Board may not disclose the 
identity of a complainant if the latter re- 
quests that it be withheld, but an exception 
is made in the new Act in cases where such 
disclosure is necessary for the prosecution of 
an employer contravening orders of the Board 
regarding wages or board and lodging or dis- 
criminating against an employee, or of an em- 
ployer or employee who fails in any duty im- 
posed on him by the Act. An exception may 
also be made where the Board deems it to 
be in the public interest. 

Two sections of the old law are incorpor- 
ated without change in the new. These pro- 
vide that the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may make regulations for the carrying out 
of the Act and confer upon an employee the 
right to recover in a civil action the difference 
between the wages paid him and the minimum 
wage to which he was entitled. If the em- 
ployee has left the employer’s service he may 
not take such action after the expiration of 
sixty days from the termination of such ser- 
vice. . . 

Orders establishing minimum wages in the 
logging industry and in saw-milling have al- 
ready been issued and were published in the 
Lasour GazetTe for May, 1984, on page 419. 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


The Female Minimum Wage Act repeals the 
Minimum Wage Act passed in 1918, but con- 
tinues in force all orders made under that 
Act and subsisting at the time of the repeal. 
The new statute is similar in form to the 
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Male Minimum Wage Act, many sections be- 
ing identical. It applies, as did the old law, 
to all female employees in any industry, busi- 
ness, trade or occupation with the exception 
of domestic servants, fruit-pickers and farm- 
labourers. The former statute was in charge 
of a Minimum Wage Board of three mem- 
bers, including one woman, established under 
its provisions but the new law is administered 
by the Board of Industrial Relations appointed 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act and 
described above in the paragraphs dealing with 
that Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act of 1918 authorized 
the Board to make inquiries and fix minimum 
wages, and hours and conditions of labour. 
For the purpose of obtaining information the 
Board might hold public meetings at which 
persons interested might be heard and might 
also summon a conference composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and 
employees in the industry in question to- 
gether with a number of disinterested per- 
sons representing the public. The conference 
was charged with the duty of recommending 
to the Board the minimum wages and hours 
of employment proper in the industry, and 
the Board might accept such recommenda- 
tions or might call another conference. The 
new law confers on the Board of Industrial 
Relations the same powers with respect to 
holding inquiries and fixing wages as are con- 
ferred by the Male Minimum Wage Act, ex- 
cept that under the Female Minimum Wage 
Act its jurisdiction extends to the hours and 
conditions of labour. An order under the 
latter Act applies to the whole Province un- 
less restricted by its terms to some part or 
parts thereof. The provisions with regard to 
special permits for handicapped and part-time 
employees are also identical with those in the 
Male Minimum Wage Act. A section of the 
old Act which has been incorporated in the 
new empowers the Board to issue special 
licences fixing reduced minimum wages for in- 
experienced workers over 18 years of age other 
than apprentices. The section also limits the 
number of such persons to one-seventh of the 
total employees and the aggregate of such em- 
ployees and of employees under 18 years of 
age to thirty-five per cent of the total. 

New sections provide that where a mini- 
mum wage has been fixed for female em- 
ployees in any industry, trade, business or 
occupation, no person may employ, on work 
usually done by such employees, any male 
person over 18 years of age at a wage less 
than the fixed minimum except male appren- 
tices whose indentures have been duly ap- 
proved by the Board and who are under 
proper iustruction; nor may boys under 18 be 


employed on work covered by the minimum 
wage orders at a less wage. 


A number of new sections are identical with 
sections of the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
namely, those empowering the Board to in- 
quire into the price charged for board or 
lodging, to investigate and prohibit schemes 
to defeat the Act. Similar powers as to in- 
quiries, revision of orders, and records and 
registers to be kept by employers are granted 
to the Board of Industrial Relations under 
this Act as under the Hours of Work Act and 
the Male Minimum Wage Act. 


The fine for contravention of Orders of the 
Board remains at from $25 to $100, the em- 
ployer, as formerly, being compelled, on con- 
viction, to pay the difference between the min- 
imum wage and the sum paid. In default of 
payment of such fine and difference, the new 
Act would impose a term of imprisonment of 
from two to six months. The same penalty 
is also provided for employers charging a 
price in excess of the fixed maximum for board 
and lodging. A clause is added imposing a fine 
of from $10 to $100 on any person refusing 
or neglecting to furnish information or pro- 
duce any document, etc., as required by the 
Act. The penalty for discharging or discrim- 
inating against an employee who has testified 
or is about to testify in any proceedings or 
investigation under the Act is now a fine not 
exceeding $500 instead of from $25 to $100 as 
formerly. The same penalty protects com- 
plainants and employees producing the docu- 
ments, etc., or making disclosures required 
by the Act. A clause is added similar to that 
included in the new Male Minimum Wage 
Act regarding the withholding of a complain- 
ant’s identity. A new section providing a 
penalty in case of collusive return of wages 
is identical with that included in the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. The provision of the 
former law enabling an employee paid less 
than the minimum wage to recover the differ- 
ence in a civil action is included in the new 
Act with the condition that in cases where 
the employee’s service has terminated action 
must be commenced within sixty days of such 
termination. This provision and that referring 
to collusive returns of wages apply also to 
male employees engaged on work usually per- 
formed by female workers covered by the 
minimum wage orders. The new statute like 
the former one provides for the making of 
regulations by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Revised orders have been issued under the 
Female Minimum Wage Act governing the 
fruit and vegetable industry, offices, and public 
housekeeping occupations such as employment 
in hotels, restaurants, etc. 
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Unemployment Relief Fund Act 


The Unemployment Relief Fund Act, which 
came into operation on April 1, 1934, provides 
that all unexpended moneys heretofore ap- 
propriated for the relief of unemployment 
under the provisions of any Act or by vote 
of the Legislative Assembly and all moneys 
so appropriated hereafter, shall be placed in a 
fund in the Department of Finance to be 
known as the “ Unemployment Relief Fund ” 
and be accounted for as part of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. Payments may be 
made from such moneys from time to time 
for such purposes and subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Factories Act 


An amendment to the Factories Act makes 
it clear that every laundry run by a person 
holding a trades licence therefor issued by any 
municipality, is within the scope of the Act. 


Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 


The rule in the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act which requires that drills used in 
stoping in a mine where the ground is of such 
a nature that dust is caused by drilling, shall 
be equipped with a water jet or other ap- 
proved appliance to prevent the escape of dust, 
was amended to make it apply to all drills used 
in such a mine. 


Economie Council Act 


The main provisions of the Bill which has 
now become the Economic Council Act were 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1934, at 
p. 307. The Act provides for the creation, in 
the Department of Labour, of an Economic 
Council of not more than ten members to 
investigate matters of economic importance. 


Special Powers Act 


The Special Powers Act sets forth in its 
preamble that owing to extraordinary condi- 
tions respecting business, finance, agriculture, 
industry, municipal government and unem- 
ployment, it is necessary and advisable that 
full power and authority be vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to deal with 
those conditions including the supervising, 
developing, regulating, co-ordinating and pro- 
hibiting of business, financial, agricultural, in- 
dustrial and municipal operations, including 
the production, distribution and disposition of 
products within the Province and the employ- 
ment of labour therein. The Act therefore 


provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council shall have power to promulgate such 
ordinances as he may consider necessary or 
advisable by reason or in anticipation of any 
condition or for the purpose of any matter 
referred to in the preamble in relation to the 
following matters:— the preservation, manage- 
ment, development and disposition of the 
natural resources of the Province; the borrow- 
ing of money on the sole credit of the Proy- 
ince; the lending of money to industries and 
municipalities, the aiding or joining with any 
person in the carrying on of any kind of 
industrial or productive operations, and the 
payment of moneys out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund therefor, or for any purpose 
otherwise considered necessary or advisable; 
provincial public works and property; muni- 
cipal institutions; the establishment, mainten- 
ance, management and regulation of schools 
and hospitals; local works amd undertakings 
other than ships, railways, canals, telegraphs 
and other works and undertakings extending 
beyond the limits of the Province and works 
declared to be for the general advantage of 
Canada or of two or more provinces; property 
and civil rights; the imposition of punishment 
by fine, imprisonment or penalty for enforcing 
any ordinance relating to the foregoing 
matters; generally all matters of a purely local 
or private nature. ' 

Ordinances made under the Act are to be 
published in the British Columbia Gazette and 
thereupon to have the force of law. They may 
be varied, extended or revoked. A report of 
operations under the Act is to be submitted 
to the Legislature within ten days of the open- 
ing of the next session. 

The Act provides that the powers delegated 
‘by it shall not include those conferred on the 
Legislature by certain clauses of the British 
North America Act, namely ;—amendment of 
the Constitution; direct taxation; establish- 
ment of provincial offices and appointment 
and payment of officers; establishment, main- 
tenance and management of prisons; licensing 
of shops, saloons, auctioneers, etc., for the 
raising of revenue; incorporation of companies 
with provincial objects; solemnization of mar- 
riage; administration of justice. 

The Act is to remain in force until the 
beginning of the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, but the ordinances made and promul- 
gated thereunder are to remain in effect until 
the close of that session unless repealed by 
the Legislature. Nothing done or established 
under any ordinance is to be affected by the 
fact that the ordinance has ceased to have 
effect. The Act does not apply to or affect the 
provisions of the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way Aid Act, 1925. 
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Superannuation Act 


An amendment to the Superannuation Act 
provides that where a widow or dependent 
relative of a contributor dying while in the 
service of his employer is granted an allowance 
under the Act, no further allowance shall be 
payable to such widow or dependent relative 
in respect of the services rendered to an em- 
ployer by any other contributor. 


Natural Products Marketing Act 


The Natural Products Marketing (British 
Columbia) Act, which will come into force 
on proclamation, provides for the appointment 
of a provincial marketing board to co-operate 
with the proposed Dominion Marketing Board 
and to exercise powers within the Province 
with respect to the marketing of natural 
products. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature was in session 
from February 15 to April 7, 1934, and enacted 
the following laws of labour interest. 


Minimum Wage Act 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act, 
which came into force on June 1, 1934, pro- 
vides that, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the Minimum 
Wage Board may declare the provisions of 
the Act applicable to male employees in any 
class or classes of shops or factories or in any 
shop or factory to which the Act applies, in 
which case the provisions of any order of the 
Board governing such shops or factories would 
also apply. The definition of “employer ” 
was amended and now includes every person, 
firm or corporation, agent, manager, repre- 
sentative, contractor, subcontractor or prin- 
cipal and every other person having control 
or direction of one or more workers in a 
shop or factory to which the Act applies, or 
who is responsible, directly or indirectly, in 
whole or in part, for the payment of wages 
to or the receipt of wages by one or more 
of such workers. The definition of “wages” 
was also amended to include any compensation 
for labour or services paid to, or retained by, 
a worker in a shop or factory to which the 
Act applies, whether measured by time, piece, 
commission or by any other method whatso- 
ever. Orders of the Board are to become 
effective upon a date named therein, subse- 
‘quent to the second publication, instead of 
thirty days from the date of the first publica- 
‘tion as formerly. An employer must now 
‘keep a register of his employees in each shop 
or factory. As heretofore registers must show 
the names, addresses, working hours, and 
-actual earnings of all employees. The section 
was amended which provided that an em- 
ployer convicted of paying less than the 
‘minimum wage should be ordered to pay the 
difference, and in default of payment should 
‘be liable to a term of imprisonment of from 
‘twenty days to three months in addition to 
-any fine imposed for the offence. The Act 


now provides that in default of payment of 
the wages due, the magistrate may order the 
offender to be imprisoned for a term of from 
twenty days to three months in addition to 
any term imposed for the offence, or he may 
order the amount to be levied by distress and 
sale of the goods and chattels of the em- 
ployer and if sufficient distress cannot be 
found, the offender is liable to imprisonment. 
A further change in the Act provides that the 
Department may request peace officers to as- 
certain whether employers are observing the 
Act and regulations. 


Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was amended, as from May 1, 1934, 
to provide that a workman leaving work on 
account of hernia must report it to his em- 
ployer within seventy-two hours (exclusive of 
Sundays and statutory holidays), instead of 


within twenty-four hours as formerly. There 


was added to the schedule of industrial 
diseases for which compensation is payable 
dermatitis (venenata) due to employment: in 
any process involving the use of or direct 
contact with acids and alkalies or acids and 
oils capable of causing dermatitis (venenata). 
This provision is identical with that which 
was added to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in 1982. 


Mines Regulation Act 


The Mines Regulation Act, 1934, which will 
come into force on Proclamation, provides for 
the inspection and regulation of mines other 
than coal, including quarries and oil and gas 
wells. A plan of every mine in which more 
than twelve persons are employed must be 
kept at the office of the mine and produced 
for examination by ‘an inspector. The inspect- 
ors, who are to be appointed by the Public 
Service Commission, must make such period- 
ical inspections as are directed by the 
Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries 
and make written reports to the Minister 
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upon the following points:—the condition of 
the hoisting machinery; the appliances for 
extinguishing fires; the manner of working and 
timbering the shafts, drifts, inclines, stopes, 
winzes, tunnels and upraises through which 
persons pass while employed in their daily 
labours; the condition of all exits; ventilation 
and sanitary condition; storage of explosives 
and other inflammable things; the system of 
signals in use. The inspector must then post 
a copy of his report or cause it to be posted 
in some conspicuous place at or near the 
mine. Provision is also made for special in- 
spections, the result of which are to be re- 
ported to the Minister. If the inspector finds 
any thing or practice to be dangerous or de- 
fective he must give written notice to the 
mine owner or agent ordering the dangerous 
condition to be remedied within a stated 
time, and must cause a copy of such notice 
and order to be posted in a conspicuous place 
at the mine. The owner or agent may appeal 
within seven days to the Minister whose de- 
cision is final. A fine of from $100 to $1,000 
may be imposed on an owner or agent failing 
to comply with such an order, and an addi- 
tional penalty of $1 to $10 for each day of 
default. On receipt of notice of an accident 
causing loss of life or serious injury to any 
person, the inspector must inquire into the 
cause thereof and make a written report to 
the Minister. The Minister may also direct 
a special inquiry to be held into any such 
accident and a written report to be made pub- 
lic. Except in so far as his duty requires him 
to make a written report or take official 
action, an inspector is forbidden, under pen- 
alty of dismissal and a fine of from $100 to 
$1,000, to reveal any information with regard 
to chutes or bodies of ore or the location, 
course, or icharacter of underground workings 
or to give any opinion formed by him in 
making his inspection. 

- The Lieutenant-Governor in council may 
make regulations for the carrying out of the 
Act and governing—(a) the protection of 
workmen employed in and about mines, in- 
cluding the care and use of explosives, the 
safety of cranes and all hoisting and lowering 
equipment, fire prevention and fire fighting 
appliances, the installation of proper ventil- 
ation and sanitary conveniences, the provision 
of suitable dressing rooms, and the equipment 
to be kept for, and means of furnishing, aid 
to the injured; (b) the age and sex of per- 
sons who may be employed in or about a 
mine; (c) the inspection of mines and mine 
works and the fees payable for inspection; 
(d) the fencing or the other precautions to be 
observed in connection with unworked mines 
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which may be closed down; (e) the imposi- 
tion of penalties for breach of the regulations 
except those made under clause (a); the 
reports and statements to be furnished by 
owners and agents. 

A penalty of $10 to $100 and, in case of a 
continuing offence, a penalty of $5 for each 
day of such continuance, is provided for per- 
sons removing or defacing a posted notice, 
obstructing an inspector, violating any pro- 
vision of the Act or regulations for which no 
other penalty is provided, for owners or 
agents refusing necessary facilities to an in- 
spector, or for persons attempting to do any 
of the above acts. For violation of any regu- 
lation made under clause (a) in the preceding 
paragraph a fine of $100 to $1,000 is imposed 
on an owner or agent and $10 to $100 on any 
other person. In default of payment of any 
fine, an owner or agent is liable to imprison- 
ment for three months and other persons for 
one month. For an offence which, in the 


‘opinion of the convicting magistrate, might 


have endangered the safety of persons em- 
ployed in or about a mine and which was 
committed wilfully, by the personal act, de- 
fault or negligence of the accused, the latter 
is liable, in addition to, or in substitution for, 
any other penalty, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for a period not exceed- 
ing three months. Prosecution of an owner or 
agent must be instituted by an inspector and 
prosecution for any offence must be com- 
menced within six months. 


Steam Boilers Act 


An amendment to the Steam Boilers Act, 
which came into force on May 1, 1934, re- 
quires the owner of 1 boiler, other than a 
tractor boiler, to provide a first-aid kit which 
must be produced for examination by the 
inspector. The Minister may require an owner 
of a boiler plant to furnish him with a cer- 
tified statement giving the names and 
addresses of the engineers employed by him 
over a stated period, together with the grades 
and numbers of certificates held by such en- 
gineers, the boiler hhorse-power of his plant 
and any other information the Minister may 
require, 

‘Certificates are to be issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers instead of the examining inspector, 
and are of four classes (in addition to those 
of traction engineers), instead of three, as 
formerly. The clause permitting a candidate 
who does not understand English to have the 
services of an interpreter is repealed and new 
clauses enacted which require that all candi- 
dates for certificates, other than those of 
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fourth class, shall themselves write the answers 
to questions on examination papers, and that 
examinations, except those for provisional 
certificates, shall be written. The clause per- 
mitting a candidate for a final certificate who 
is unable to write legibly to have the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis is repealed. 

A number of amendments relate to qualifica- 
tions of candidates for certificates which are 
now as follows: A candidate for a first-class 
certificate must hold a second-class certificate 
and, since its receipt, for a period of three 
years, have been in charge of a prime mover 
and a high pressure boiler of not less than 
300 h.p. or acted as assistant in operating a 
prime mover and a high pressure boiler, of 
not less than 500 h.p.; or satisfy the Minister 
that he has operated a prime mover or high 
pressure boiler of not less than 300 h.p. for 
five years, or that he has served three years 
in a workshop in the manufacture or repairing 
of engines or boilers and has, for a further 
period of two years, been in charge of a prime 
mover and high pressure boiler of not less 
than 300 hp. or acted as assistant in the 
operation of a prime mover and a high pres= 
sure boiler of not Jess than 500 hp. A can- 
didate for a second-class certificate must be 
holder of a third-class certificate and since 
its receipt, for a period of one year, have been 
in change of a prime mover and a high pres- 
sure boiler of not less than 200 h.p. or acted 
as assistant in the operation of a prime mover 
and high pressure boiler of not less than 300 
h.p.; or satisfy the Minister that he has 
operated a prime mover and high pressure 
boiler of not less than 100 h.p. for at least 
four years, or that he has served three years 
in a workshop in the manufacture and repair- 
ing of engines and boilers, and has for one year 
been in charge of a prime mover and high 
pressure boiler of not less than 200 hp. or 
acted as assistant in the operation of a prime 
mover and a high pressure boiler of not less 
than 300 h.p. A candidate for a third-class 
certificate must be holder of a fourth-class 
certificate, and since its receipt have been in 
charge of a prime mover and a high pressure 
boiler of not less than 75 hp. or acted as 
assistant in the operation of a prime mover 
and high pressure boiler of not less than 100 
h.p.; or satisfy the Minister that he has 
operated a prime mover and a high pressure 
boiler of not less than 50 h.p. for two years 
or that he has served two years in a workshop 
for the manufacture and repairing of engines 
or boilers and been in charge of a prime mover 
and a high pressure boiler of not less than 
50 h.p. for a further period of 12 months. No 
change is made in age or other qualifications 


for these classes of certificates. A candidate 
for the new fourth-class certificate must be 
twenty-one years of age and must satisfy the 
Minister that he has, for a period of one year 
fired a high pressure boiler of not less than 
25 h.p.; or is the holder of a final traction cer- 
tificate and has fired a stationary high pres- 
sure boiler for six months, or that he has 
served two years in a workshop in the manu- 
facture and repair of engines and boilers and 
has, for a further period of six months, fired 
a stationary high pressure boiler of not less 
than 25 h.p. The candidate must receive 60 
per cent of the aggregate marks obtainable. 
The certificate entitles the holder to have 
sole charge of a prime mover or a high pres- 
sure boiler of not more than 100 h.p., or to 
act as assistant in the operation of a prime 
mover or a high pressure boiler of not more 
than 200 h.p., provided that the holder of 
a first, second, or third-class certificate 1s in 
actual charge. The provision was repealed 
which enabled the holder of a certificate from 
a competent authority in the United States 
to obtain a certificate and registration under 
the Act on application to the Minister accom- 
panied by evidence of qualifications and 
identity and payment of fee. This privilege 
is now accorded only to holders of certificates 


from authorities in Canada and other parts of 


the British Empire. A provisional certificate 
which formerly entitled the holder to operate 
a boiler not exceeding 40 h.p. or to have sole 
charge of high pressure boilers not exceeding 
100 h.p. when used for heating purposes only, 
now entitles the holder to operate a traction 
boiler not exceeding 50 h.p. The section was 
repealed which authorized the issue of a fire- 
man’s special certificate entitling the holder 
to operate a 25 h.p. boiler used for heating 
purposes or to act as night watchman in charge 
of high pressure boilers. New sections pro- 
vide a penalty for any person furnishing 
false information as to the experience of any 
candidate, forbid boiler insurance companies’ 
inspectors to re-set pressure gauges or interfere 
with safety valves, and forbid any person to 
weld a pressure vessel unless he holds a 
welder’s certificate. 


Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 


A section, effective May 1, 1934, was added 
to the Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act, 
and provides that in every city to which the 
Act applies (i.e. those with a population of 
10,000 or more) and which has a permanent 
fire department, every officer and employee 
of such department shall be entitled to a rest 
period of at least twenty-four hours in each 
calendar week if a by-law to that effect has 
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been approved by the electors. Where the 
two-platoon system is in operation, no part of 
the twenty-four hours release at the change 
of platoons is to be included in the said period 
of rest. On receipt, before November 1, in 
any year, of a petition signed by not less than 
one-tenth of the electors, such a by-law is to 
be introduced and submitted to the electors 
at the next annual election. A by-law which 
has been assented to must be passed by the 
council within four weeks. 


Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


The Weekly Half-holiday Act, which pro- 
vides for a weekly half-holiday for employees 
of retail shops in cities with a population, of 
7,000, or over, was amended to include in the 
definition of “shop” any premises declared by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to be a 
shop within the meaning of the Act. 


Unemployment and Farm Relief 


Amendments were made to three statutes 
dealing with unemployment and farm relief, 
namely, The Relief Act, 1933, The Munici- 
palities Relief Act, 1983, and The Saskatche- 
wan Relief Commission Act. The Relief Act, 
1933, was amended to provide that relief 
debentures may be issued by municipalities to 
finance construction of municipal works and 
undertakings to give work to the unemployed. 
The Act which was to have expired on March 
31, 1934, will remain in force until March 31, 
1935. 


Municipalities Relief Act 


The Municipalities Relief Act, 1933, was 
amended to provide that in cases where ad- 
vances for direct relief or for shelter are or 
have been made by the Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission, under any annual relief program 
undertaken by it, to residents of a rural 
municipality, the municipality shall be liable 
for the portion of the cost of such relief 
designated in the by-law or agreement made 
under the Act. The power of rural muni- 
cipalities to borrow sums required for relief 
purposes is extended to October, 1934. Repairs 
to implements and parts were added to the 
list of necessaries on which money borrowed 
under the Act may be expended. Where the 
Provincial Treasurer has guaranteed repay- 
ment of money borrowed by a rural muni- 
cipality under the Municipalities Relief Acts 
of 1929 or 1931 and has subsequently paid 
interest thereon to the lender, the municipality 
must repay such interest with interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
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Saskatchewan Relief Commission Act 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission Act provides that if the quantities 
of seed grain received by a lienor are greater 
than the quantities applied for by him or 
inserted in the agreement, the agreement shall, 
nevertheless, be deemed to create a first charge 
in favour of the Commission for the total 
quantities of seed grain so received. The 
provision is retroactive to the commencement 
of the Act. 


Public Health Act 


The Public Health Act was amended as 
from May 1, 1984, by the addition of sections 
dealing with health services. These provide 
for the creation of a Health Service Board 
consisting of the Minister of Public Health, 
who is to be chairman, the Deputy Minister of 
Public Health, the Chairman of the Local 
Government Board, the Deputy Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and the Commissioner of 
the Saskatchewan Division of the Canadian 


Red Cross Society. The Board is to take over 


from the Saskatchewan Relief Commission 
responsibility for the administration of 
medical, hospital, dental, and allied relief 
services, when deemed advisable by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council and is to collect 
information on a number of subjects, including 
the needs of the people of the Province, or 
any portion of it, with respect to medical, 
hospital, nursing, dental and other health 
services, including drugs and appliances, to 
study such information and make recom- 
mendations to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The Board is aiso authorized, 
wmter alia, to confer with and advise employers 
and employees in cities with respect to the 
establishment of health services for such 
employees, and to recommend to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council the establishment 
of such temporary health services as it deems 
necessary during any period of economic 
distress. 


City Act 


In the revised City Act, which came into 
effect on May 1, 1984, sections of the former 
Act dealing with subjects of labour interest 
were incorporated without material change. 


Natural Products Marketing Act 


The Natural Products Marketing Act 
enables the Province to take advantage of 
Federal Legislation dealing with the marketing 
of natural products. 
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Manitoba 


During the session of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature which opened on February 8, and was 
adjourned on April 6, 1934, legislation was 
enacted dealing with minimum wages, fair 
wages, weekly rest, masters and servants, 
unemployment relief, and licensing of 
eliectricians. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
make it applicable to all workers employed in 
mail order houses, offices, places of amusement, 
shops or factories. Formerly only boys under 
18 vears of age and women were within the 
scope of the Act. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is empowered to extend the pro- 
visions of the Act or regulations made there- 
under to employees in an industry not 
specifically provided for by the Act, and also 
to extend the provisions of the Act to portions 
of the province other than cities. The latter 
power was formerly vested in the Minimum 
Wage Board, but the former is new. Such 
Orders of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
are to have effect as if embodied in the Act. 
The section authorizing the Board to issue 
special licenses to handicapped employees and 
female learners, was extended to provide for 
the issue of such licences in other cases where 
the Board deems it justifiable. The measure 
also provides that where regulations are made 
fixing a standard of minimum wages for 
employees in any class of industry, no person 
of the age of 18 years or over shall be 
employed in the industry at a less rate than 
twenty-five cents an hour unless the Board 
has passed regulations providing for a different 
rate. The section providing a penalty for 
violation of the Act or regulations of from 
$25 to $100 or imprisonment for from ten 
days to three months, was amended to raise 
the maximum fine to $300 and the maximum 
term of imprisonment to six months. A clause 
was added which places on the accused the 
onus of showing that he has complied with 
the Act and regulations. 


Fair Wage Act 


A number of amendments which will come 
into force on proclamation were made to the 
Fair Wage Act, 1916, provides for fair wages 
and hours on provincial public works. The 
scope of the Act was widened to include 
“private work”, which is defined to mean the 
building, construction, remodelling, demolition, 
or the repairing at a cost exceeding $100, of 


any building or construction work within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District, or any city 
or town having a population exceeding two 
thousand, or any other portion of the Province 
to which the provisions of the Act are ex- 
tended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil. Work done on property by or under the 
immediate direction and control of the owner, 
tenant, or occupant is not included unless such 
work is undertaken with a view to sale or 
rental of the property. 

Unless the Fair Wage Board declares other- 
wise, the minimum wage and the maximum 
hours per day on public or private work for the 
then next succeeding twelve months, are to be 
in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Board, based on such evidence of mutual 
agreement between employer and employee as 
the Board deems conclusive, or such wages and 
hours as the Board agrees are in accordance 
with the prevailing conditions. These provi- 
sions replace a section which required the 
Board to be governed by the principle that the 
rates of wages and standards of hours should 
not be less favourable to the employees 
affected than the wages and hours of labour 
commonly recognized by employers and trade 
societies as prevailing in the district during the 
then preceding twelve months. A clause is 
added which provides that every contract and 
engagement for a private work shall be deemed 
to include provisions and a stipulation similar 
to those which govern public work, and all 
mechanics, workmen, and labourers in the em- 
ploy of the contractor are to be employed 
and paid in accordance therewith. The pro- 
visions and stipulation referred to are those 
setting forth the terms of any order of the 
Minister adopting the recommendations of 
the Fair Wage Board and stipulating that no 
workmen in the employ of the contractor shall 
be employed on any terms other than those 
set forth in such order. ° 

Several new provisions are added to the Act. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may ex- 
tend the territory to which the Act applies 
and may exclude any particular work from the 
provisions of the Act. If an employee is paid 
less than the wages to which he is entitled and 
the employer is found guilty of violation of 
any of the provisions of the Act, he shall be 
ordered by the magistrate to pay the difference 
between the full wage and the amount actually 
paid, together with costs and the magistrate 
may issue his warrant to levy the same by 
seizure and sale of the goods and chattels of 
the employer. The provisions of the Masters 
and Servants Act are to apply to the warrant. 
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An agreement made by an employee to work 
for less than the fixed wage is invalid. The 
onus of proof that the provisions of the Act 
have been complied with is upon the em- 
ployer. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was 
amended to extend the operation of the Act 
to temporary watchmen, and janitors or fire- 
men who do not live in the building where 
they are employed, and also to bring the 
operation of smaller hotels and restaurants 
within the scope of the Act. Hotels and 
restaurants were formerly included only when 
more than two of any class of employees were 
engaged. A bill to bring the operation of 
taxicabs and public service vehicles under the 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was rejected by 
the Legislature. 


Masters and Servants Act 


Amendments to The Masters and Servants 
Act are retroactive to January 1, 1933, and 
apply to all cases in which there are unsatis- 
fied claims or judgments for wages, and 
whether involved in pending litigation or not. 
Where the complainant under the Act is a 
domestic servant and the sum ordered to be 
paid is not paid within ten days, the magis- 
trate may commit the master to gaol for a 
period not exceeding six months. The amend- 
ing Act further provides for the taking of dis- 
tress proceedings against the personal property 

of an employer. 


Unemployment Relief Loan Act 


The Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933, 
was amended to continue in force, until April 
30, 1935, those sections authorizing the raising 


Proposed Code for Photographers in Ontario 


The Ontario Society of Photographers, on 
May 7, approved a code “to eliminate unfair 
practices and unethical conduct.” All but 
twelve members of the society, which repre- 
sents 53 per cent of the 269 studios in Ontario, 
voted for the adoption of the suggested code. 
As soon as it has been submitted to pho- 
tographers throughout the province and ap- 
proved by 60 per cent of them the federal 
government will be petitioned to authorize it 
by law. The general plan is to license all 
portrait and commercial photographers and 
rescind the licences of any defaulters. Every 
photographer working under the code is bound 
to “give his employees a fair wage as consist- 
ent with such employee’s position, and to 
abide by such minimum scale of wages as may 
be instituted by the government from time to 
time.” 


of loans by the Provincial Government and 
the municipalities. These sections would 
otherwise have expired on April 30 ,1934. 


Electricians’ Licence Act 


An amendment to The Electrician’s Licence 
Act extends the provisions of the Act to a 
contractor doing work on his own behalf. 


Child Welfare Act 


A clause added to the Child Welfare Act 
requires a child in respect of whom a mother’s 
allowance is paid to have resided in the Prov- 
ince for a period of two consecutive years im- 
mediately, prior to the death of the father or 
to his confinement in a hospital for mental 
diseases or to his becoming totally and per- 
manently disabled. The section giving the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare a lien 
upon the lands of a mother or child, to whom, 
or in respect of whom, an allowance is paid, 
was amended to provide for a like lien upon 
the lands of the disabled father of such child. 

A further amendment to the Act enables 
municipal councils to pass by-laws for the 
licensing and regulating of children employed 
in a place of public entertainment. Formerly 
such licences were only issued by the Director 
of Child Welfare. 


Natural Products Marketing Act 


The Natural Products Marketing Act was 
passed when the Legislature re-convened after 
the adjournment. This Act provides for the 
appointment of a provincial board to co- 
operate with the Board to be established under 
the provisions of the Natural Products Mar- 
keting Act passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 


At the recent session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature three bills to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were submitted but were 
not adopted. The bills proposed: (1) that 
an injured workman should have the right to 
have his case referred to a medical board in- 
stead of to a referee as at present; this board 
to be composed of one doctor to be chosen 
by the workman himself, one by the em- 
ployer, and the third by the Senior County 
Court Judge, their decision as to the degree 
of disability and the injured workman’s fitness 
for work to be final; (2) that compensation 
for silicosis be extended to other industries 
as well as mining; and (3) to entitle dis- 
abled workmen to the aid of drugless practi- 
tioners where such aid is appropriate, on 
the same terms as they are now See to 
medical and other aid. 
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NEW GERMAN ACT FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL LABOUR 


N article dealing with the new German 
Act for the organization of national la- 
bour affairs appears in the April issue of the 
International Labour News (Geneva). A brief 
outline is first given of the labour organization 
that was set up under the Weimar Constitu- 
tion of 1919 and subsequent Acts, that organi- 
zation being based on the principle of freedom 
of association, and providing for the creation 
of joint works councils and tribunals for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. The under- 
lying principles of German labour law as thus 
established remained in force until the advent 
of “ National-Socialism ” to power in 1933. 
The first decisive breach in the existing svs- 
tem was made on May 2, 1933, when the disso- 
lution of the trade unions was initiated and 
partly carried out. The German Labour Front, 
which was inaugurated at that time and ab- 
sorbed the trade unions, is claimed to be the 
organization of all persons engaged in labour 
without distinction, the employer and worker 
being ranged side by side. It results in the 
elimination of employers’ as well as of workers’ 
associations. 


To take the place of the collective agree- 
ment system, “labour trustees” were as a 
transitional measure created by an Act of 
May 19, 1933, to be responsible for the main- 
tenance of industrial peace, and with power to 
terminate, revise or prolong collective agree- 
ments by uni-lateral decisions which were to 
be generally binding. These transitional ar- 
rangements were terminated by the Act of 
January 20, 1934, the main provisions of 
which became effective on May 1, 1934. This 
Act is based on the principle of “leadership,” 
which also governs the political order, and on 
the conception of the “ Works Community,” 
both these principles being subordinate to that 
of social responsibility. Section 1 of the Act 
provides: “In each establishment the owner 
of the undertaking as the leader (Fithrer) of 
the establishment and the salaried and wage- 
earning employees as his followers shall work 
together for the furtherance of the purposes of 
the establishment and for the benefit of the 
nation and the state in general, The leader 
of the establishment shall make decisions for 
his followers in all matters affecting the estab- 
lishment in so far as they are governed by this 
Act. He shall promote the welfare of his fol- 
lowers. The latter shall be loyal to him as 
fellow members of the works community. 

Kivery member of a works community 
shall be responsible for the conscientious per- 
formance of the duties incumbent upon him 
in consequence of his position in the said 
community. He shall conduct himself in such 
a manner as to show himself. worthy of the 
respect due to his position in the works com- 
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munity. In particular, he shall devote all his 
powers to the service of the establishment and 
subserve the common good, always bearing in 
mind his responsibility. 

“These basic principles,” it is stated, “strike 
the keynote of the whole system introduced 
by the Act.” Earlier Acts and orders contrary 
to these principles were repealed, The owner 
of the undertaking as “leader” is in principle 
solely responsible for making decisions on all 
social questions affecting the undertaking for 
his followers, who are bound in loyalty to him. 

In establishments which employ 20 persons 
or more “confidential men” are to be ap- 
pointed from among the “ followers” to advise 
the leader, and under his presidency they form 
the “confidential council” of the establish- 
ment, The new “confidential council” com- 
prises not only “confidential men” appointed 
from among the followers but also the head 
of the undertaking; it is under the latter’s 
presidency and is convened by him. Its chief 
duty is “to strengthen mutual confidence 
within the works community.” The members 
of the works councils were elected directly by 
the wage-earning and salaried employees of 
the undertaking from among themselves, by 
secret ballot and on the system of proportional 
representation, from lists drawn up by the 
staff or sections of the staff. The lists of can- 
didates for. the new “confidential council ” are 
to be drawn up by the head of the undertaking 
in agreement with the chairman of the Na- 
tional-Socialist establishment cell organiza- 
tion, and the staff will then decide for or 
against the list by ballot. If the leader of the 
undertaking and the chairman of the cell or- 
ganization fail to agree, or if the followers 
fail to approve the list, the members of the 
council are appointed by the labour trustee. 
The functions of the confidential councils dif- 
fer from those of the works councils as being 
largely advisory, while the works councils had 
administrative, deliberative and supervisory 
functions as well. 

Labour trustees, instituted by the Act of 
May 19, 1933, are appointed for large economic 
areas. They are federal officials under the 
supervision of the Federal Minister of Labour. 
Their duty is to ensure the maintenance of 
industrial peace. For consultation on questions 
of a general nature or involving a principle, 
the labour trustee must appoint an advisory 
council of experts from the various branches 
of industry in their territory. 

A novel feature of the Act is the institution 
of social honour courts to deal with “gross 
breaches of the social duties based on the 
works community as offences against social 
honour.” These courts are intended to up- 
hold by special sanctions the statutory prin- 
ciple of social responsibility. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT 
OF QUEBEC 


Applications to Extend Agreements involving Plumbers and Electricians 
in Certain Judicial Districts and Longshoremen at Montreal 


OTICE of an application, the first to be 

received under the provisions of the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
passed by the Quebec Legislature at its recent 
session (Lasour Gazertr, May, 1934, page 
417), was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazelte, May 19. The application was made 
jointly by certain employers in Quebec city 
and the National Catholic Union of Plumbers 
and Electricians of Quebec. The text of the 
notice is given below. Order in Council No. 
1496, mentioned in the notice, was given in the 
Lasour Gazertn, August, 1933, page 776; it 
limited the hours of work in the building 
trades in the Eastern Townships to 8 hours 
per day and 40 hours per week. 


Notice RESPECTING A REQUEST FOR THE EXTEN- 
SION OF A COLLECTIVE LAaBoUR AGREEMENT 


Pursuant to article 4 of the Act respecting 
the extension of collective labour agreements 


(24 Geo. V., ch. 56). 


Notice is given by the Honourable Mr. C. J. 
Arcand, Minister of Labour, that “La Frater- 
nité des Plombiers-électriciens de Québec, Inc.,” 
has presented, this day, a request to the effect 
that the collective agreement entered into be- 
tween, On the first part: Messrs. Jobin & Pa- 
quet, Ltée, 94 Cote Abraham, Quebec; Mr. J. A. 
Asselin, 37 Hermine Street, Quebec; Mr. Nap. 
Ferland, Ltée, 400 Saint Francis Street, Que- 
bec; Mr. J. B. A. Lachance, 22 Ave. Mont- 
Marie, Levis; Mr. Pierre Paradis, 236 d’Aiguil- 
lon Street, Quebec; Mr. Ferdinand Jobin, Gif- 
fard, Quebec; Mr. Fortunat Gingras, 34 Saint 
Augustin Street, Quebec; Mr. O. Picard & Fils, 
Inc., 26 Saint Joachim Street, Quebec; Mr. J. 
B. Dugas, 78 Cote Abraham, Quebec. All plumb- 
ing and electrical contractors; and, on the 
second part: “La Fraternité des Plombiers- 
Electriciens de Québec,” be made obligatory for 
the employees and employers of the aforesaid 
trade, according to the following conditions:— 

1. The plumbing-electrician trade comprises 
pipe-mechanics journeymen and apprentices, as 
defined by the Pipe-Mechanics Act (ch. 176a, 
R.8.Q., 1925, amended by 24 Geo. V, ch. 52), 
and the electrical journeymen and apprentices 
as defined by the Act respecting Electricians 
and Hlectrical Installations (ch. 178, R.8.Q., 
1925, amended by 23 Geo. V, ch. 70). 


_ 2. The schedule of wages shall be the follow- 
ing :— 


Per hour 
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3. The limit of working hours shall meet with 
the provisions of the Order in Council No. 1496 
of July 12th, 1933, for the putting into force of 


the Act respecting the limiting of working hours 
(23 Geo. V, ch. 40). 

4. In the case of non-application or deroga- 
tion granted by the proper authority as to the 
limit of working hours, the rate of time and one- 
half shall be paid to journeymen and appren- 
tices after one day of nine hours of work; 
double time, from midnight to seven o’clock a.m. 

5. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present convention comprises the following 
judicial districts: Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, 
Kamouraska, Saguenay, Gaspé. 

6. The duration of the present agreement ex- 
tends from the signing thereof to the Ist of 
May, 1935. 

During the thirty days following the publica- 
tion of the present notice, the Honourable Min- 
ister of Labour will receive any objections which 
interested parties may desire to make against 
the request contained in the present petition. 


GERARD TREMBLAY, 
Deputy Minister. 
Quebec, May 15, 1934. 


Application for Extension of Agreement 
Involving Longshoremen at Montreal 


Notice of an application for the extension 
of a collective labour agreement by the Asso- 
ciation of the Syndicated Longshoremen of 
the Port of Montreal and various companies 
forming part of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Incorporated, was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 2, 1934. 

This agreement was summarized 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1934, page 373. 


in the 





Mr. Gustave Francq, chairman of the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Commission of 
Quebec, stated recently that the educational 
work which has been done by inspectors of 
the commission is now bearing fruit, and em- 
ployers are not only complying with the law 
in a more co-operative spirit, but the better 
class of them are even showing anxiety to 
have the law observed. He referred to the 
recent increase in the penalties provided under 
the Act, which are outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. “The commission,” he said, “is now 
authorized to take as many actions as there 
are employees who have been underpaid, so 
that if an employer is convicted of underpay- 
ing 50 employees it means 50 cases, and 50 
fines. Also, the commission is no longer 
obliged to send registered letters to employers 
notifying them of actions taken against them. 
They are presumed to know this law, as all 
other laws, and the ordinary procedure wil! 
apply.” 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND MANITOBA 
IN 1933 


Nova Scotia 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Scotia, in its annual report for the’ 
calendar year 1933, records another accident 
decrease as compared with 1932, the total 
number of accidents reported being 5,307, a 
reduction of 40 from the previous year. The 
tota] cost of all accidents for 1933 under part 1 
of the Act is estimated at $818,500, which 
amount is exclusive of administration ex- 
penses and cost of safety associations, 

According to the provisional statement of 
income and expenditure for 1933 the amount 
paid for medical aid in all classes was $43,304.31 
with $8,350.78 expended on safety associations. 
The administration cost was $80,812.86, the 
ratio of administration expenses to the com- 
pensation cost of accidents for the past seven- 
teen years being 7-93 per cent. 

For industries under Part 1 of the Act the 
total income for the year 1933, actual and esti- 
mated, amounted to $622,710.26, and the esti- 
mated expenditure for the same period was 
$907,710.64, showing a deficit for the year’s 
operations of $285,000.38. The surplus forward 
from prior years was $615,346.84, leaving a sur- 
plus at December 31, 1938, of $330,346.46; less 
$20,000 for doubtful accounts, or a net surplus 
of $310,346.46. 

The 5,307 accidents reported to the Board in 
1933 are classified as follows: fatal accidents 
(dependency established), 29; fatal accidents 
(no dependants), 6; fatal accidents (adjustment 
pending), 3; fatal accidents (claim non-compen- 
sable or disallowed), 5; permanent partial dis- 
ability,141; total disability (seven days or over), 
3,468; accidents involving medical aid only, 
1,279; accidents pending adjustment, 45; non- 
compensable accidents (other than fatal), 331. 

At the end of the year persons receiving 
compensation for 1933 and prior years in the 
form of a monthly pension were as follows: 
widows, 539; children under sixteen, 860; de- 
pendent mcthers, 72; dependent fathers, 21; 
other dependants, 11; workmen disabled for 
life (wholly or partially), 860. 

Of the industries under the Act—mining, 
lumbering and woodworking, iron and steel, 
manulacturing, building and construction, pub- 
lic utilities, and transportation—the provisional 
statistics of income and expenditure show that 
the first named was leading in revenue accrued 
from assessments and also in disbursements. 
The revenue derived from assessments on the 
mining industry in 1933 was estimated at 
$281,197.66 while the expenditure was placed 
at $395,165.50. Of this amount $60,640.47 was 
for compensation paid other than pensions, 

80747—3% 


$52,700.46 was transferred to reserve for pen- 
sions, $236,200.14 was for compensation esti- 
mated outstanding, the balance being for this 
industry’s proportion for medical aid, safety 
associations, and administration. 

Summary of Seventeen Years’ Administra- 
tion.— During the seventeen years from the be- 
ginning of 1917 to the end of 1933, accidents 
in the industries within the jurisdiction of the 
Board to the number of 119,659 were reported. 
During that time 1,471 workmen were fatally 
injured. The amount actually paid to work- 
men or their dependents and for medical aid 
during the seventeen years from the beginning 
of 1917 to the end of 1933 was $11,886,747.58, 
and the amount required at the end of 1933 
for the purpose of paying life and other pen- 
sions and compensation to disabled workmen, 
and for medical aid, was $6,809,416.75. 


The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependents and for medical 
aid for the seventeen years amounts to $18- 
696,164.33. That amount does not, however, 
represent the entire cost of the accidents for 
the seventeen year period, as the administra- 
tion expense and cost of safety associations are 
not included. 

There were 797 widows to whom pensions 
for life or until re-marriage were awarded; 
1,869 children under sixteen years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age; dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 418 were awarded compensation, 
34 members of the family other than widows, 
children and parents, but who were wholly or 
partly dependant upon the earnings of de- 
ceased workmen at the time of their respective 
deaths, received benefits, and life pensions 
were awarded to 4,261 workmen who were dis- 
abled, either wholly or partially, for life. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished to injured workmen except in 
special cases. Since that date injured work- 
men have been entitled to free medical aid for 
thirty days from date of disability, and during 
the fourteen years that have elapsed the cost 
of medical aid was $1,103,528.50. In the mining 
and iron and steel classes the greater portion 
of medical aid in connection with those classes 
is furnished under medical aid schemes and 
consequently is not furnished by the Board. 

The report also gives completed statistics 
for 1932 dealing with accidents completed by 
classes, month of occurrence of compensated 
accidents, time loss, average wage and age, 
nature of industries, causes of ‘aecidents, ete. 
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Manitoba 


The annual report of the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Board which reviews the 
administration of the Act during the calendar 
year 1933, notes that while there was a de- 
crease in the volume of work handled by the 
Board, there were signs “that industrial acti- 
vity was slowly on the up-grade: the num- 
ber of accidents reported, a reflection of em- 
ployment, has shown a slight but steady in- 
crease with each month commencing July, 
1933, thus reversing the steady downward 
trend which has existed since 1930.” 

During 1933, the Board received reports of 
6,560 accidents as compared with 6,909 re- 
ported during 1932. There were 12 fatal acci- 
cents in 1938 while 30. occurred in 1982. 


Final returns for the year 1932 showed that 
3858 accidents were reported to the Board as 
having occurred during that year. Of these 
accidents 83 per cent entailed the payment of 
compensation, either for medical aid only or 
for compensation for time loss and medical 
aid, while in 17 per cent of cases no expense 
was entailed. 

On December 31, 1933, the Board had on its 
books 538 dependants of workmen killed in 
industry during the period March lst, 1917, to 
December 31, 1938. 

The total actual payroll for all classes of 
employers in 1932 was $49,894,126.37. Of this 
total the returns for the largest group, known 
as the general body of employers, showed a 
payroll of $28,227,853. During 1933, the 
Board assessed 5,072 employers in this group 
as compared with 5,112 in 1932. 

In 1933 the actual cash disbursed by the 
Board amounted to $789,560.51 as compared 
with $851,392.72 disbursed during 19382. 


The value of the Board Orders passed during 
1933, for the payment of compensation, in- 
cluding orders respecting Dominion Govern- 
ment employees and amounts transferred to 
General Unclassified Reserve to provide for 
future payments in fatal and permanent dis- 
ability cases, was $715,522.53 as compared with 
$834,225.03 for the year 1932. 

The accidents in the various groups during 
the past two years are summarized as follows: 


InpusTRIAL Accippnts IN Manirosa, 1932-3 








Group 1932 1933 

Steam railway a: isda tu bee: 947 925 
Province of Manitoba.............. 247 164 
Gity of Winnineg4s “keer Sees = 277 256 
General body of employers........ 4, 882 4,765 
Winnipeg Electric Company........ 163 155 
Dominion Government..........-. 393 295 

6,909 6,560 





The Board also handles all industrial acci- 
dents happening in Manitoba to employees of 
the Dominion Government, the Dominion 
agreeing to keep the Board in funds as re- 
quired and to pay its share of the administra- 
tion cost. In 1933 the disbursements for this 
purpose amounted to $61,996.20, of which 
amount $6,668.40 represented the proportionate 
cost of administration for 1982. 

In addition, the Board also administers the 
old age pensions regulations for the province, 
but apparently no statistics of this phase of 
its work are presented in the report. 

The latter part of the report contains a 
tabular analysis of the accidents occurring in 
1932, showing the nature and causes of acci- 
dents, time loss, etc. 


CAMP REGULATIONS UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT OF 
ONTARIO 


EGULATIONS “respecting camps, works 
and premises, and the employers and 
workmen thereof in territorial districts without 
municipal organization” have recently been 
issued under the Public Health Act of Ontario. 
In the regulations, “camp” means the premises 
established to house workmen employed in 
any lumbering, mining, or other activity, and 
includes “permanent camp,” which is defined 
as a camp housing more than twenty work- 
men, exclusive of one foreman and one clerk. 
An “Inspector” under the regulations is a 
provincial sanitary inspector appointed under 
the Public Health Act. 


No employer is permitted to house more 
than 20 men in any camp other than a 
permanent camp, unless the employment 
period is less than six months in the case 
of mining, and less than four months in all 
other cases. 

The duty of carrying out the regulations 
—a copy of which is to be open to inspection 
by every workman—is left to any person 
acting on behalf of the employer as super- 
intendent, manager, agent, or other super- 
visory capacity. 

For the observance and enforcement of the 
regulations “according to their true intent 
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and meaning to ensure that the proper sani- 
tary conditions shall prevail in camps and 
that the health of workmen housed therein 
shall be safeguarded and to prevent nuisances 
arising or communicable diseases being spread 
in the unorganized districts, the Inspector may 
make such orders and give such directions 
as from time to time may appear to him to 
be necessary, and it shall be the duty of every 
person forthwith to comply with the terms 
of any such order or direction to whom it is 
directed or who is affected thereby after he 
shall have received written notice thereof, 
subject only to being relieved therefrom by 
any subsequent order or direction by the 
Inspector or by consent of the Department.” 


The Department may prescribe the form of 
medical and sanitation contract between an 
employer and physician in the carrying out 
of the regulations, a copy of such contract 
being transmitted to the Department of 
Health and subject to its approval and 
amendment. 

The Department “may, by reason of neglect 
on the part of the contract physician to ob- 
serve, perform or carry out the terms of such 
contract or of these regulations or of the 
Public Health Act and the regulations made 
thereunder or by reason of the inability of a 
contract physician to properly observe, per- 
form or carry out his duties under the con- 
tract, these regulations or the said Act and’ 
regulations thereunder either from the dis- 
tance at which he resides or practices from 
the permanent camp or from any other cause 
whatsoever which the Department in its 
opinion deems sufficient,” require the contract’ 
to be cancelled and a new one entered into in 
accordance with the regulations. 


Any employer or contract physician who 
contravenes any of the provisions of the regu- 
lations is liable to a fine of not less than $10 
nor more than $200 for each offence, while 
the penalty scale for a person, other than an 
employer or physician, is $5 and $100. 

Part II provides that when a permanent 
camp is established or re-opened in any un- 
organized district, before operations are com- 
menced, the inspector must be notified of the: 
(a) location, nature and accommodation of 
the camp; (b) means of access thereto; (c) 
nature and extent of the operations to be 
conducted at or from the camp (d) estimated 


number of workmen and other persons to be 


housed at the camp; (e) name, occupation and 
address of the person to be in charge of the 
camp and the scope of his authority; (f) 
medical and sanitation contracts entered or 
to be entered into in respect of the camp 


and the workmen to be housed therein; (g) 
hospital facilities available to the workmen 
housed at the camp. 

Permanent camps are divided into four 


classes as follows: Class “A”—For the accom- 


modation of over 50 men and not more than 
100; Class “B’”—For the accommodation of 
over 28 men and not more than 50; Class 
“C”_For the accommodation of over 15 men 
and not more than 28; Class “D’—For the 
accommodation of not more than 15 men. 

Specifications are set forth regarding con- 
struction material, roofs and floors, windows, 
ventilations, bunks and bedding, white-wash- 
ing, cook’s quarters, storage, laundry, drainage, 
closets, water supply etc. 

Part III, is as follows:— 


HeALtH REGULATIONS 


32. Every employer of labour in a camp 
usually housing twenty men exclusive of one 
foreman and one clerk in an unorganized dis- 
trict may enter into a medical contract with a 
contract physician for’ the medical and surgical 
care of workmen in his employ, but whether 
or not any such contract is entered into the duty 
of providing medical, surgical and hospital care 
and treatment and maintenance while under 
such care or treatment, for workmen in the em- 
ploy of such an employ shall primarily be and 
remain the responsibility of the employer sub- 
ject to the limitations hereinafter set out. 

33. During the currency of a medical contract 
into which he was entered, an employer may 
deduct and retain from the pay or wages due to 
any workman entitled to the benefits of such 
contract a sum not exceeding $1 a month, com- 
mencing with his first pay and once a month 
thereafter during the period of employment, 
and all-sums so deducted and retained shall 
without abatement or reduction be paid by the 
employer to the contract physician. 

34. It shall be the duty of every contract 
physician entering into a medical contract with 
an employer to supply medical and surgical 
attendance, treatment and medicine to every 
workman of the employer entitled thereto under 
the terms of the contract and in accordance with 
these regulations. 

35. Every employer shall with respect to the 
employees of a permanent camp provide to the 
satisfaction and approval of the Inspector, 
isolation hospital accommodation and facilities 
for cases of communicable diseases and also 
general hospital’ accommodation and facilities 
for cases of sickness or injury. 

36. The responsibility and liability of an 
employer under the provisions of Section 32 
to 35 inclusive shall be subject to the following 
limitations:—- - 

(a) In cases where the workman has been 
in his employ for less than three months out 
of the five months immediately preceding the 
need for medical, surgical or hospital care 
arising and the illness and consequent in- 
ability to work is the result of a chronic or 
degenerative disease or of an infection or 
defect existing prior to the commencement of 
employment, the employer shall be responsible 
only to return and pay the cost of return of 
the workman to the municipality at which 
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he was within the meaning of The Public 
Hospitals Act last resident in Ontario, or in 
the event of no such residence existing and 
the workmen being without means the em- 
ployer shall be responsible for returning and 
paying the cost of return of the workman to 
the place from which he was engaged, and 
provide in the meantime such medical care 
and treatment and maintenance as the work- 
man may need, and in cases where any such 
workman has been in his employ for three 
months out of the five months immediately 
preceding the need for medical, surgical or 
hospital care arising, the employer shall be 
responsible and liable for providing the same 
and for the maintenance of the workman for 
a period not exceeding ninety days and no 
longer. 


(b) In cases where the workman becomes 
ill and by reason thereof need for medical, 
surgical or hospitial care and treatment arises 
within ninety days after the workman ceased 
employment with the employer, and _ such 
illness is proved to have originated or been 
occasioned during the course of such employ- 
ment, and such workman is an indigent per- 
son, the employer shall be responsible and 
liable for such medical, surgical and hospital 
eare for the maintenance of the workman 
within the period of ninety days after such 
workman ceased employment and not after- 
wards. 

(c) In any other case in respect of which 
an employer is responsible and liable for 
medical, surgical and hospital care and treat- 
ment and for the maintenance of the work- 
man under the provisions of these regulations, 
such responsibility and liability shall be 
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limited to a period of ninety days and no 
longer. 


37. Any dispute which may arise with respect 
to the responsibility or liability of an em- 
ployer for the medical, surgical or hospital care, 
or for the maintenance of a workman under the 
provisions of these regulations shall be referred 
to the Department and its decision therein 
evidenced by its certificate shall be final and 
binding on all persons affected thereby and 
shall not be open to question. 


38. Nothing in these regulations contained 
shall in any way relate to or affect matters of 
compensation determinable under The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act or render an employer 
or a contract physician responsible or liable 
for medical, surgical or hospital care and treat- 
ment or for the maintenance of any workman 
in cases to which the said Act applies. 

39. No employer who has not entered into 
a medical contract under the authority of these 
regulations may collect or deduct from the pay 
or wages of any wotkman in his employ any 
sum for medical, surgical or hospital care and 
treatment of such workman. 

40. Nothing in these regulations contained 
shall in any way render an employer or a con- 
tract physician responsible or liable for the 
medical, surgical or hospital care and treat- 
ment or for the maintenance of any workman 
in cases where his illness arises from acute 
alcoholism, drug addition or venereal disease. 

Part IV deals with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of employers and workmen in 
the matter of communicable diseases and 
nuisances. 


Mine Safety Regulations in Quebec 


By Order in Council issued May 16, 1934, 
in the Quebec Official Gazette certain regula- 
tions governing the safeiy of work in mines 
in the province were modified and amended. 
These regulations had been previously amend- 
ed in 1924 (Lasour Gazertrn, May, 1924, page 
403) and again in April, 1926. 

Section 11 of the regulations of 1924 pro- 
vided that “when in a vertical shaft or one 
inclined to be more than 60 degrees from the 
horizontal, travelling is done in a bucket, a 
skip or a cage, this bucket, skip or cage shall 
be provided with rigid guides, guard rails, 
safety catches and a hood.” By the recent 
Order in Couneil it is stipulated that the 
bucket or cage “ must travel on rigid guides” 
and be provided with guard rails, etc. This 
regulation does not apply to shaft sinking 
operations. 

Section 17 of the 1926 regulations ruled that 
“old or greasy cartridges must not be used 


in loading holes for blasting: they should be 
destroyed.’ The new section now reads that 
“defective or leaking explosives shall not be 
used in mining work; such explosives must 
be destroyed.” 

Section 27 as amended in 1926 declared that 
in cases of a missed shot, a fresh hole shall be 
bored at a distance not less than nine inches 
from it and in a direction not approaching it. 
This has now been further amended to pro- 
hibit drilling “within a distance of ten feet 
of any hole containing explosives.” 

Section 8 of the Order in Council of De- 
cember 4, 1931, declared that “an effective 
block automatic derail or safety switch shall 
be provided at the top of each inclined plane 
to prevent cars from accidentally running 
down.” The new regulation modifies this by 
stating that “such regulation is not required 
where the skip or car remains on the chain or 
cable.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FOR 1932-1933 


HE administrative activities of the De- 
partment of Labour of the Province of 
Quebec are reviewed in the annual report of 
the Department for the year ending June 
30, 1933, this being the first report for a full 
year’s operations since the Department was 
established separately from the former joint 
Department of Public Works and Labour. 
The legislation authorizing the creation of a 
distinct Department of Labour was reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 528. 
While the new Department came into effect 
in October, 1931, the report reviewed last year 
only covered a period of eight months—from 
November, 1931 to July, 1932. Accordingly, 
the present report brings the record to the 
end of June, 1933. In the re-allocation of 
duties and jurisdiction, the Minister of the 
new Department of Labour was charged with 
the duty of instituting and controlling in- 
quiries into important industrial questions as 
well as into labour conditions and may collect 
statistics relating thereto and transmit them 
to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. He also 
has charge of the carrying out of any Acts re- 
specting riots near public works; disputes 
between employers and employees; municipal 
strikes and lockouts; employment bureaus; 
minimum wages for women; safety in public 
buildings; inspection of scaffolding; protection 
of the public from fire; installation of lightning 
rods; safety and inspection of industrial 
establishments; stationary engineers; weekly 
day of rest for industrial employees; labour 
accidents; Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission; and, generally, everything concerning 
artisans, workmen, day and manual labourers. 


In the report of the deputy minister atten- 
tion is drawn to the increase of administrative 
duties of the department during the economic 
depression, with numerous complaints against 
unfair labour conditions. 


The report of the chief inspector under the 
Industrial Establishments Act (which regulates 
the age of admission to work, limits the work- 
ing hours of women and children and provides 
for safe and sanitary conditions in plants and 
factories) indicates a total of 4,496 inspec- 
tions of industrial establishments and public 
buildings. A considerable decrease was noted 
in the number of girls and boys from 14 to 
16 years working in industries, the reduction 
being approximately 75 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. During the year, 227 
requests were received for overtime work for 


women and girls and boys under eighteen 
years. Upon inquiry being made in each 
case, 117 requests were refused and 110 per- 
mits granted. Eight manufacturers infringed 
the regulations by not applying for permits for 
overtime and were fined. 

A total of 467 accidents were reported by 
employers to the inspectors. Of this total, 
22 were fatal and 179 were classified as 
“slight.” It is explained that all accidents 
are supposed to be reported to the depart- 
ment, but often this is not done. However, 
as a result of close co-operation with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board a daily list 
of accidents is furnished the Department which 
then institutes an investigation. In cases of 
fatal accidents employers are obliged to report 
as quickly as possible. Following inquiry into 
such accidents, the Department is able to give 
a corner’s jury all the necessary information 
on technical points. 

Reference is made to the progress of the 
accident prevention work, and to the fact 
that in most of the important industrial es- 
tablishments medical and nursing service is 
provided for employees. Most large plants 
also have an infirmary. 

During the year, 463 complaints were re- 
ceived, of which 42 were found upon inquiry 
to be not justified while in 421 cases the 
complaints were founded. The justifiable com- 
plaints concerned the following: sanitary con- 
ditions, 39; inquiries following accidents, 129; 
non licenced engineers, 51; lotteries, 1; in- 
dustrial diseases, 12; Sunday rest, 10; weekly 
rest, 70; movies in school rooms, 12; wages 
paid to men, 22; work after regulation hours, 
18; night work (women and girls) 15; in- 
fractions of Industrial Establishments Act per- 
taining to hours, 42. 


Stattonary Engineers—The report of the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Inspection 
Bureau indicated that there were issued 183 
certificates of approval in the registration of 
plans for steam boilers, reservoirs, etc. It was 
stated that since the adoption of the Cana- 
dian Interprovincial Code, governing the con- 
struction and installation of pressure vessels, 
there have been far fewer accidents. There was 
a slight reduction in the number of licences 
issued to stationary engineers and also in the 
number of renewals, the decrease being attri- 
buted to the slackness in the building industry. 
In all, 8,576 certificates were granted during 
the year, of which 653 were issued upon ex« 
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amination, the remainder, with the exception 
of 185 being for renewals. The fees in these 
185 cases were returned owing to the lack of 
qualifications on the part of the candidates; 
65 of such cases are still pending since the 
candidates were permitted another examina- 
tion. In 48 cases the candidates were trying 
for third-class certificates and succeeded in 
being rated fourth-class; while 210 candidates 
trying for fourth-class were only able to 
qualify for a stoker’s licence. 


Board of Examining  Electricians—This 
Board, which is responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Public Fire Protection Act and 
the Lightning Rod Act reported reduced acti- 
vity owing to the slackening of electrical in- 
stallation work. There were 87,165 inspec- 
tions during the year. Licensed individual con- 
tractors numbered 664; companies, 274; elec- 
tricians, 3,314. It was also reported that the 
revision of the Act respecting electricians re- 
sulted in better control of apprentices, owing 
to the fact that apprentices are provided with 
a work book, thus permitting a “follow-up” 
on wherever they are employed. 

Provincial Employment Bureaus—As indi- 
cated by the general superintendent, the 
record of the 15 provincial employment 
bureaus during the year was as follows: appli- 


cations, 74,542; vacancies, 26,788; references, 
30,781; persons placed, 21,006. The superin- 
tendent states that the abolition of private 
employment agencies, begun in January, 1932, 
has continued steadily since, with good re- 
sults. Permits for the operation of free em- 
ployment bureaus totalled 80, of which number 
36 were to employers having their own de- 
partments for such purpose. 


Far Wages—The reports of the depart- 
ment’s fair wage officers outline their activi- 
ties in enforcing the provincial minimum wage 
schedule in government contracts. Included 
is the official fair wage scale for all trades that 
was in effect until May 1, 1933. There was a 
total of 27 wage complaints in the two dis- 
tricts, and each case was investigated and 
adjusted. 


Trade Disputes and Conciliation—The re- 
port of the registrar deals with conciliation 
activities in various disputes. Details were 
given of the arbitration proceedings in several 
of the chief cases under the Quebec Trades 
Disputes Act. 


The report gives a review of the labour 
legislation enacted during the period of the 
report, which was outlined in the Lasour 
GazerTe, July, 1933, page 695. 


Women’s Minimum Wages in Quebec 


The annual report of Quebec Minimum 
Wage Board for the year ending June 30, 
1933, is included in the general annual report 
of the provincial Department of Labour. 

Unemployment in certain industries great- 
ly increased during the year and a number of 
women occupying permanent positions for a 
long time were discharged or only worked on 
short time, while “manufacturers seemed to 
have decided on a shorter working week, thus 
entailing a corresponding reduction in wages.” 
It was found that in order to meet competi- 
tion some employers reduced to the mini- 
mum fixed by the regulations the much 
larger salaries they formerly paid to their 
employees. The result was a number of 
complaints laid before the Commission. On 
this matter the Commission states that while 
it has the necessary power to enforce the 
enactments fixing the minimum wage, it can- 
not prevent wage reductions so long as the 
minimum wage is not infringed. It also has 
no jurisdiction over the reducing of working 
hours. It points out that “a woman cannot 
receive for 30 hours of work the wages earned 
for 50 hours,” and refers to cases of experi- 
enced women “who earned $15 a week and 


whose wages were reduced to $6, an insuffi- 
cient amount for a living, though they spent 
nearly as much time at the shop.” The time 
spent at the shop, it should be explained, was 
not all taken up in actual working time, but 
a large part of it was in waiting for work. 
“But work is scarce,” the report continues, 
“and under the piece system, in order to 
meet any eventuality, most employers keep 
more workers than they need. The latter 
willingly remain at the shop in order to have 
a share in any work that might come in their 
absence. For this reason women workers 
cannot avail themselves of the clause of the 
enactments requiring that waiting hours be 
paid, when they remain 40 to 50 hours per 
week at the shop and work only 20 to 30 
hours. They receive only a small wage in 
proportion to the hours spent in the shop, 
but keeping in mind the hours of real work, 
it is evident that the Minimum Wage Act is 
not infringed. The Commission received 
numerous complaints as to certain factories 
breaking the law by paying only $5 to $6 to 
experienced women for a full week’s work. 
Investigation revealed that in a_ particular 
case the woman worked by the piece and on 
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short time for which she was paid on the 
minimum wage basis. The Commission could 
not intervene for it could not rightly compel 
an employer to pay women workers a wage 
representing 40 hours of labour while they 
worked only for 30 hours. 

“However, the system seems abnormal 
which permits an employer to have at his 
disposal twice the help that is required in 
ordinary times under the pretext that women 
work by the piece, and pay only for the work 
done; according to certain manufacturers, 
women can leave the shop when their work 
is finished and earn a much higher wage 
than the one fixed by the enactment when 
the amount of production increases. While 
paving the minimum prescribed these em- 
ployers do not respect the spirit of the Act 
which would have women receive a wage suf- 
ficient to permit them to live decently on 
the fruit of their labour. The piece work 
system which became general after the ap- 
plication of the enactments tends to destroy 
this principle of social justice. The Commis- 
sion intends studying this new phase of in- 
dustrial life in order to put an end to the 
abuses of the piece system, the cause of 90 
per cent of the complaints received; we 
might require that every woman working by 
the hour, by piece or on bonus receive the 
full minimum wage to which she is entitled 
for every hour passed in the shop. 

“ New requests were made to the Commis- 
sion to reduce the minimum wage established 
or suspend the application of the enactments 
during the depression period. The minimum 
was fixed to provide for the cost of living of 
a working woman and we do not think such 
cost has varied sufficiently to justify a re- 
vision. downwards, Besides, the number of 
working hours has been reduced in most in- 
dustries, involving a proportionate reduction 
of wages. Moreover, a minimum wage should 
not be subject to the daily fluctuations of 
prices. As to the suspension of the enact- 
ments, every impartial mind will agree with 
us that a minimum wage is necessary es- 
pecially during periods of depression, as 
affording protection. Our opinion in this 
matter is shared by most employers and la- 
bour unions whose co-operation has strength- 
ened our efforts and enabled us to fulfil our 
delicate duties.” 

During the year action was taken against 
26 employers for infractions of the minimum 
wage regulations. In each case the maxi- 
mum fine of $50 and costs was imposed, and 
in several instances “the judge regretted 
that the fine was not heavier.” From these 
indications the commission “ unhesitatingly 
states that the judge, the press and the pub- 
lic opinion uphold us, helping to make such 
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In most 
cases, “employers guilty of infraction prefer 
paying the difference in wages than to be 
sued, which would occasion undesirable pub- 
licity.” 

At the close of the year there were in force 
24 enactments, covering 1,068 establishments 
employing 30,362 women and apprentices. 
The Montreal office received 125 complaints 
from women workers. As a result of action 
by the Commission, 38 manufacturers paid 
47 women a total sum of $2,315.34, represent- 
ing wages due, the individual amounts rang- 
ing from 64 cents to $225. This office made 
1,388 inspections and investigations during 
the year, which revealed that 81 manufac- 
turers had ceased business, and 77 factories, 
not previously on the official list, were in 
operation, 

The Quebec office instituted 246 investiga- 
tions, settling two wage claims, The inspec- 
tions from this office showed 11 manufac- 
turers ceasing to operate and 9 new factories 
in industry. 

Permits—In order to help aged and in- 
firm women or those placed at a disadvan- 
tage with respect to others, and put them on 
a footing of equality, the Commission con- 
tinued to grant permits authorizing them to 
work for a wage lower than the minimum 
stated by the enactments. To obtain this 
permit, a special request by the woman must 
be made at the Commission’s office, or in 
presence of the parish priest or some public 
officer. However, despite the permit, the 
wage of a woman worker must never be less 
than $7 in Montreal and $6 in the rest of the 
province, 

Owing to the financial depression the Com- 
mission was faced with a new problem, Dur- 
ing their apprenticeship, a large number of 
young working women are in charge of only 
minor operations requiring only a few days 
or weeks to learn. According to the Act they 
are entitled to the periodical increases fixed 
by the enactments. The work performed 
however does not justify the wage paid by 
their term of apprenticeship. To demand 
such a minimum would mean their immedi- 
ate dismissal, Also, it would be impossible 
for the woman to find other work, for the 
apprenticeship term in one shop counts in 
another of the same industry. In order to 
prevent the minimum wage from working an 
injury to working women the Commission 
granted provisional permits to interested 
parties authorizing them to work for a wage 
corresponding with the experience required 
for the work to be done. If a woman in such 
a situation is promoted to a work demanding 
more skill, she must receive immediately the 
periodical increases. 
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During the year there were 237 establish- 
ments holding permits. The number of per- 
mits in force at the end of the year was 830, 
of which 156 were for aged or infirm workers, 
while 637 were for apprentices doing work 
of minor importance. 

The chief statistics for 1933 for each industry 
under the Act are summarized as follows:— 

Laundries, Dye Works—¥or the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 53; number of 
women employed, 1,192; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $9.88 ($12.28 in 1932). 
For the rest of the province—number of 
firms, 28; number of women employed, 348; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $8.63 
($9.45 in 1982). 

Printing Industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 89; number of women 
employed, 656; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $11.20 ($11.92 in 1932). For 
the rest of the province—number of firms, 
30; number of women employed, 199; aver- 
age weekly wage per workwoman, $9.11 
($9.03 in 1932). 

Textile Industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 86; number of women 
employed, 2,423; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $10.72 ($13.25 in 1932). For the 
rest of the province—number of firms, 51; 
number of women employed, 6,280; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $10.40 ($11.50 in 
1932). 

Leather Industry—F¥or the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 64; number of women 
employed, 1,831; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $10.84 ($13.87 in 1932). For muni- 
cipalities over 3,000 population—number of 
firms, 86; number of women employed, 1,081; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $8.66 
($11.12 in 1932). For the rest of the prov- 
ince—number of firms, 26; number of women 
employed, 614; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $7.35 ($8.53 in 1932). 

Women’s, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—For 
the city of Montreal—number of firms, 138; 
number of women employed, 1,881; average 





Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan, 
by an Order dated May 16, 1934, amended 
Order No. 2 governing employment of females 
in laundries and factories in the cities of the 
Province. The text of Order No. 2 was given 
in the Lazour GazetTre, October, 1933, page 
997. Clause (d) of section 2, formerly read as 
follows: 

(d) Knitting, Hat and Wearing Apparel 
Manufactories:—Learners in knitting, hat and 
wearing apparel manufactories shall be paid 
wages at a rate not less than $7.50 per week 
for a period of three months and for the twelve 
months following shall be paid the rate of 
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weekly wage per workwoman, $10.97 ($12.96 
in 1932). For the rest of the province— 
number of firms, 16; number of women em- 
ployed, 754; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $8.16 ($9.77 in 1932). 

Hat and Cap Factories—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 35; number of 
women employed, 787; average weekly wage 
per workwoman, $13.31 ($14.29 in 1932). 

Women’s and Children’s Dresses, Silk 
Underwear, Etc—For the city of Montreal 
—number of firms, 98; number of women em- 


ployed, 2,535; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $10.18 ($12.26 in 1932). 
Manufacturers of Overalls, Mackinaws, 


Cottons, Etc—F¥or the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 63; number of women em- 
ployed, 3,820; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $9.98 ($11.13 in 1932). For the 
rest of the province—number of firms, 22; 
number of women employed, 818; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $8.49 ($10.52 in 
1932). ; 

Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry-..- 
For the city of Montreal—number of firms, 
21; number of women employed, 2,804; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $9.05 
($12.59 in 1932). For the rest of the prov- 
ince—number of firms, 19; number of women 
employed, 719; average weekly wage for 
workwoman, $7.02 ($10.14 in 1932). 

Fur Industry—F¥or the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 94; number of women em- 
ployed, 522; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $14.60 ($15.30 in 1932). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 35; num- 
ber of women employed, 218; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $10.88 ($10.87 in 1932). 

Biscuit and Confectionery Industry—For 
the city of Montreal—number of firms, 46; 
number of women employed, 1,321; average 
weekly wage, $1024 ($942 in November, 
1932). For the rest of the province—number 
of firms, 15; number of women employed, 
121; average weekly wage, $7.78 ($5.01 in 
June, 1932). 


in Saskatchewan 


wages specified in subclause (b) for learners. 

The amending order is as follows:— 

That clause (d) of section 2 of Order No. 2, 
being an Order Governing Employment of Fe- 
males in Laundries and Factories, be amended 
by adding the words “and book binderies” 
after the word “ manufactories” wherever it 
occurs in the said clause and by striking out 
the words “three months” thérein and sub- 
stituting therefor the words “six months.” 





Mrs. Marwood Gay, of Moose Jaw, has been 
appointed as a member of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Saskatchewan, as from June 1, 1934, in 
the place of Miss Ethel M. Henderson, resigned. 
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FEMALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Orders governing Office and Public Housekeeping Occupations 


HE following orders of the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations of British Columbia 
were gazetted in. May. This Board was re- 
cently established under the provisions of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, its functions being 
to administer that act, and also the Female 
Minimum Wage Act and the Hours of Work 
Act. The Board consists of the following 
members: Mr. Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of 
Labour (chairman); Professor W. A. Carro- 
thers (chairman of the Economic Council) ; 
rs. Helen Gregory MacGill, former judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Vancouver; Mr. James 
Thompson, past president of the Vancouver 
and District Trades and Labour Council; and 
Mr. C. J. McDowell of McDowell and Mann, 
engineers, of Victoria. 

The first orders of the Board, under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, were reprinted in 
the last issue of the Lasour GazettE, page 419, 
Order No. 1, establishing a minimum wage in 
the logging industry; No. 2, establishing a 
minimum wage in the sawmill industry, and 
No. 2A respecting tie cutting operations. The 
orders which follow are under the provisions 
of the Female Minimum Wage Act. Order 
No. 3, under the Female Minimum Wage Act, 
was also reprinted in the last issue, page 420. 
Orders No, 4 and No. 5, under the same Act, 
are as follows:— 


Order No. 4.—Governing Office Occupations 


Pursuant to sections 4 and 13 of the “ Female 
Minimum Wage Act.” being chapter 48 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders: 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “oflice occupation” includes the work of 
females employed as stenographers; book-keep- 
ers; typists; billing clerks; filing clerks; cash- 
lers; cash-girls (not included in other Orders) ; 
checkers; invoicers; comptometer operators; 
auditors; attendants in physicians’ offices, den- 
tists’ offices, and other offices; and all kinds of 
clerical help. 

2. That, subject to the other provisions of this 
Order, the minimum wage for every female em- 
ployee eighteen years of age or over that age in 
the office occupation (except women to whom 
special licences are issued under section 6 of the 
said Act) shall be $15 a week of forty-eight 
hours, or 314 cents per hour. 

3. The minimum wage for every girl under 
eighteen years of age in the office occupation 
shall be as follows:— 

$11 a week during the first six months’ em- 

ployment in such occupation. 

$12 a week during the second six months’ em- 

ployment in such occupation. 

$13 a week during the third six months’ em- 

ployment in such occupation. 

$14 a week during the fourth six months’ em- 

ployment in such occupation. 


$15 a week for forty-eight hours, or 3124 cents 

per hour thereafter. 

4. The minimum wage for every female ap- 
prentice eighteen years of age or over that age 
in the office occupation shall be as follows:— 

$11 a week during the first three months’ em- 
ployment in such occupation. 

$12 a week during the second three months’ 

employment in such occupation. 

$13 a week during the third three months’ em- 

ployment in such occupation. 

$14 a week during the fourth three months’ 

employment in such occupation. 

$15 a week of forty-eight hours, or 314 cents 

per hour thereafter. 

5. Licences must be obtained from the Board 
before such female apprentices eighteen years of 
age or over that age may be employed at the 
rates set forth in section 4 of this Order. Ap- 
plication forms for such licences may be ob- 
tained from the Board, Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, B.C. 

6. No woman or girl shall be employed in the 
office occupation for a greater number of hours 
than forty-eight in any one week unless a spe- 
cial permit in writing has been obtained from 
the Chairman or Secretary of the Board. 

Every woman or girl employed for a greater 
number of hours than forty-eight in any one 
week shall be paid pro rata for sweh excess 
time according to the legal rate to which she is 
entitled as provided by sections 2, 3, or 4 of this 
Order. 

8. Every woman or girl employed for a lesser 
number of hours than forty-eight in any one 
week may be paid pro rata for such time ac- 
cording to the legal rate to which she is en- 
titled as provided by sections 2, 3, or 4 of this 
Order. 

9. This Order shall be published in the 
British Columbia Gazette on the 10th day of 
May, 1934, and shall take effect at the expira- 
tion of fourteen days thereafter, and shall be 
in substitution for the Order of the Minimum 
Wage Board governing the Office Occupation 
published in the British Columbia Gazette on 
the 17th day of July, 1919, which is hereby 
rescinded. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 2nd day of 
May, 1934. 


Crder No. 5.—Governing Public Housekeep- 
ing Occupation 


Pursuant to sections 4 and 13 of the “Female 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 48 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “public housekeeping occupation” 
includes the work of waitresses. attendants, 
housekeepers, cooks, and kitchen-help in res- 
taurants, hotels, tea-rooms, ice-cream parlours, 
light-lunch stands, and other places where 
food is cooked, prepared, and served for which 
a charge is made; and the work of chamber- 
maids in hotels, lodging-houses, and _  apart- 
ments where lodging is furnished, whether or 
not such establishments are operated inde- 
pendently or in connection with any other 
business; and the work of all female elevator 
operators and janitresses. 
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2. That, subject to the other provisions of 
this Order, the minimum wage for every 
female employee eighteen years of age or over 


that age in the public housekeeping occupa- ° 


tion (except women to whom a special licence 
is issued under section 6 of the said Act) shall 
be $14 a week of forty-eight hours, or 29% 
cents per hour: 

Provided that when lodging is furnished by 
the employer to any employee as part payment 
of the wages of said employee, not more than 
$3 a week may be deducted from the weekly 
wage of such employee for a full week’s lodg- 
ing of seven days; 

And, further, that when board or meals are 
furnished by the employer to any employee as 
part payment of the wages of such employee, 
not more than $5.25 a week may be deducted 
from the weekly wage of such employee for a 
full week’s board of twenty-one meals. A frac- 
tion of a week’s board shall be computed upon 
a proportional basis. 

3. That the minimum wage for every girl 
under eighteen years of age employed in the 
public housekeeping occupation shall be $12 
a week of forty-eight hours: 

Provided that when lodging is furnished by 
the employer to any girl under the age of 
eighteen years as part payment of the wages 
of such girl, not more than $3 a week may be 
deducted from the weekly wage of such girl for 
a full week’s lodging of seven days; 

And, further, that when board or meals are 
furnished by the employer to any girl under 
the age of eighteen years as part payment of 
the wages of such girl, not more than $5.25 a 
week may be deducted from the weekly wage 
of such girl for a full week’s board of twenty- 
one meals. A fraction of a week’s board shall 
be computed upon a proportionial basis. 

4. The minimum wage for every female ap- 
prentice eighteen years of age or over that 
age in the public housekeeping occupation shall 
be $12 a week of forty-eight hours during the 
first three months’ employment in such occupation. 

Provided that when lodging is furnished by 
the employer to any apprentice as part pay- 


ment of the wages of said apprentice, not 
more than $3 a week may be deducted from 
the weekly wage of such apprentice for a full 
week’s lodging of seven days; 

And, further, that when board or meals are 
furnished by the employer to any apprentice 
as part payment of the wages of such appren- 
tice, not more than $5.25 a week may be de- 
ducted from the weekly wage of such employee 
for a full week’s board of twenty-one meals. 
A fraction of a week’s board shall be computed 
upon a proportional basis. 

5. Licences must be obtained from. the 
Board before such female apprentices eighteen 
years of age or over that age may be employed 
at the rate set forth in section 4 of this Order. 
Application forms for such licences may be 
obtained from the Board, Parliament Build- 
ings, Victoria, B.C. ; 

6. No woman or girl shall be employed in 
the public housekeeping occupation for a 
greater number of hours than forty-eight in 
any one week, except in cases of emergency, 
when fifty-two hours a week may be worked. 

7. Every woman or girl employed for a 
greater number of hours than forty-eight in 
any one week shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for such excess time according to 
the legal rate to which she is entitled by sec- 
tions 2, 3, or 4 of this Order. 

8. Every woman or girl employed for a 
lesser number of hours than forty-eight in any 
one week may be paid pro rata for such time 
according to the legal rate to which she is 
entitled as provided by sections 2, 3 or 4 of 
this Order. 

9. This Order shall be published in the 
British Columbia Gazette on the 10th day of 
May, 1934, and shall take effect at the expira- 
tion of fourteen days thereafter, and shall be 
in substitution for the Order of the Minimum 
Wage Board governing the Public Housekeep- 
ing Occupation published in the British Co- 
lumbia Gazette on the 17th day of July, 1919, 
which is hereby rescinded. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 2nd day of 
May, 1934. 





WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Order governing Shops and Stores, including Millinery, Dressmaking, etc. 


Ab HE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
issued the following order on May 2, 
1934. Previous orders appeared in the LABouR 
Gazette, November, 1931, page 1192 and in 
previous issues. 


OrpER No. 7 


Governing Female Employees in Shops and 
Stores in the Cities and Incorporated Towns 
in the Province of Nova Scotia (This order 
also includes Millinery, Dressmaking, Tailor- 
ing and Fur Sewing situated or in any way 
connected with a Shop or Store). 


(1) Wages:—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in 
any of the above industries in the Cities and 
Incorporated Towns in Nova Scotia at a wage 
less per week for the regular working period 
of the establishment than is set forth in 
the following table:— 


Cities and Towns All Towns 
Population Group of 17,000 popu- under 17,000 
lation and over population 
Experienced workers. $11.00 $10.00 


6 months at $7 00 


6 months at $8 00 
= 6 months at 8 00 
0 


8 
6 months at 9 
6 months at 10 
6 months at 7 
6 months at 8 
6 months at 10 


Inexperienced adults 
over 18 years. 
6 months at 9 00 
6 months at 6 00 
0/6 months at 7 50 
0/6 months at 9 00 


Inexperienced young 
girls under 18 years 


No worker who begins as a young girl shall 
after reaching the age of eighteen years receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an inex- 
perienced adult. A person shall be deemed 
to be experienced worker when such person 
has been employed in the industry for eighteen 
months. 


(2) Probationary Period:—A _ probationary 
period of three months for which no wages 
are stipulated is allowed after which period 
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an inexperienced female employee shall tbe 
paid wages at a rate not less than the amount 
set forth in the above table for inexperienced 
workers. 

(3) Maximum of Inexperienced Employees:-— 
The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (25%) of the total female force, except 
when the total working force is less than four. 

(4) Hours of Work:—(a) The work period 
for which these minimum wages shall be paid 
shall not be less than 44 nor more than 50 
hours per week. Subject to the proviso, that 
special permission will be given during the 
period commencing December 15, and ending 
December 31, for any number of hours not 
exceeding sixty hours in any one week; (b) 
Work in excess of 50 hours per week shall be 
counted as overtime, and shall be paid for 
at not less than 50 per cent above the Mini- 
mum wage rate, fixed by this order, reckoned 
on the basis of a 50 hour week; (c¢c) Work 
for less than 50 hours per week may be 
counted as short time and shall be paid for 
at not less than the minimum wage rates fixed 
by this order, reckoned proportionately to the 
regular weekly period in the establishment; 
(d) Any worker losing time during the opera- 
tion | of an establishment shall be paid pro- 
portionately for the actual number of hours 
worked; (e) No reduction for statutory holi- 
days shall be made from the Minimum Wage. 

(6) Jfeals:--Where meals are furnished by 
the employers and charged for, the price shall 
not exceed twenty-five cents (25 cents) per 


meal. 
(7) Permits:—The Board may issue ‘per- 
mits for lower wages on behalf of aged or 


handicapped workers. It may also grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations in case of exceptional conditions. 
Employers or Employees are invited to con- 
sult the Board regarding any problems which 
this Order may concern. 

(8) Deduction for Absence:—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
in proportion to the normal working hours 
in vogue in the establishment. 

(9) Method of Payment:—Wages shall be 
paid promptly at regular intervals in cash. 
This period shall not exceed one month. 

(10) Waiting:—An employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 

(11) Seats:—Seats shall be provided in the 
proportion of at least one seat for every four 
employees or fraction thereof. 

(12) Penalties:— Any violation of this order 
is punishable by fine (See section 11 N.S. Acts 
1920 (Chapter 11). 

(13) Posting:— ‘Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous 
place on its premises. 

This order shall come into force and be 
effective on the First day of June, 1934. 

Address all communications to the Minimum 
Wage Board, P.O. Box 538, Halifax, N.S. 


Dated at Halifax this 2nd day of May, 1934. 


G. A. Repmonp, Chairman, 
MARION MurPHY, 
ALICE HATFIELD, 
Wm. H. Ross, 
G. A. SMITH, 
Minimum Wage Board. 


Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 


A special convention of the Amalgamated 
Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, which was sub- 
sequently approved as the annual convention, 
was held at Glace Bay, NS., April 23-27, 1934, 
being attended by 47 credential delegates and 
10 fraternal delegates. President John A. Mc- 
Donald opened the convention with remarks 
pertaining to the organization and its future 
policy, The joint report of the officers, which 
was read .by secretary-treasurer R. Stewart, 
was referred to the committee on officers’ re- 
ports, 

Fraternal greetings were extended by repre- 
sentatives of the Unemployed Workers’ Or- 
ganization of Nova Scotia; the Canadian La- 
bour Defence League of Nova Scotia; and the 
Workers’ Unity League of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 

The convention went on record as absolving 
the president and secretary from all blame in 
connection with the strike at Sydney Mines. 

Following the discussion on a press despatch 
reporting a reduction in wages for miners of 
Thorburn, a resolution was adopted author- 
izing the secretary to communicate with the 
president of District No. 26, United Mine 


Workers of America, requesting the co-opera- 
tion of his organization in resisting this pro- 
posed reduction. 

In the report of the policy committee, 
recommendations were made in regard to 
various questions affecting the organization, 
including the settling of disputes and affila- 
tions. In regard to the former the committee 
recommended “that the A.M.W. of N.S. shall 
never subject itself to be a party to any of the 
capitalist machinery, such as conciliation, arbi- 
tration boards, commissions, royal or other- 
wise, as a means of adjusting its grievances.” 
The recommendation as regards affiliations 
was “that our efforts should be towards estab- 
lishing this organization more intimately with 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, the 
Workers’ International Relief, and other 
bodies, with a view to affiliation when the 
time is opportune.” 

A number of clauses in the constitution were 
amended. 

Resolutions were adopted approving the 
following policies: improved housing condi- 
tions and proper sewage installation; that 
silocosis be included in the list of diseases for 
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which compensation is paid; release of all 
class-war prisoners and an open investigation 
into the alleged shooting at Tim Buck in his 
cell at Kingston Penitentiary; that the present 
rates of relief be increased by 25 per cent; 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act so that dependants of an injured work- 
man shall receive the regular indemnity after 
his death, even though injuries ultimately 
causing death were received prior to his mar- 
riage; authorizing the executive officers to 
affiliate the entire membership of the Amalga- 
mated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia with the 
Workers’ International Relief and advise each 
local to set up relief committees to work in 
conjunction with the Workers’ International 
Relief, and to assist all efforts to build up a 


Workers’ International Relief in the district, 
subject to the approval of the local unions; 
the immediate release of Sam Carr from 
Kingston Penitentiary owing to ill health; re- 
peal of section 98 of the Criminal Code and 
the release of all those held under this sec- 
tion; unemployment insurance; observance of 
May Day; that advantage be taken of the 
check-off system until such time as a better 
method can be worked out; calling upon the 
officers of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America to declare an immediate 
general strike against the alleged Pictou wage 
reduction and pledging them the full support 
of the Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova 
Scotia, 





CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“THE 63rd annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at Montreal on June 7-8, delegates 
from all the provinces being in attendance. 
Major L. L. Anthes, the retiring president, 
referred to the improvement in economic con- 
ditions in the course of his opening address; 
“A gradual and continuous revival in most 
departments of economic activity has been 
evident since we met at this time last year. 
This is a matter for profound gratitude and 
relief. It is significant that this steady and 
marked recovery has been and is taking place 
in the principal countries of the world, in spite 
of differences in race, ways of doing things, 
standards and forms of living, methods of 
production, forms of government; political par- 
ties and economic theories and plans. It seems 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the 
causes underlying recovery are fundamental 
and universal although they may be difficult 
to isolate and describe. Possibly the return 
of prosperity is as mysterious as the return of 
spring and the cause and progress of economic 
recovery elude the power of exact discovery 
and definition. We have been told that no 
return to normal was possible except through 
international agreements and effort, policed 
by centralized world authority, but we have 
been and are now witnessing the recuperation 
of the principal system and efforts. May we 
not expect that, as each nation puts its own 
house in order, it will stabilize its own finances, 
increase its national surplus, and then will be 
able to buy more from other countries with 
the result that, through the cumulation of in- 
dividual national programs, further impetus 
will be given to international exchange of 
products, shipping and finance? 


“ The affairs of Canada,” the president con- 
tinued, “have made steady and substantial 
progress since a year ago. Wherever one goes 
and whomever one meets, one hears good 
news. The mines are prospering even more 
than last year; the production of forest prod- 
ucts and their export have increased; the 
fisheries have been more active ; the prices 
of many agricultural products have risen; the 
factories are making more goods; more people 
are employed; the transportation companies 
are carrying more freight; the merchants have 
larger sales; the financial institutions report. 
better monetary conditions ; and, in brief, the 
mental outlook of the great majority of people 
has definitely changed for the better, and the. 
whole tone of business and industry is much 
more cheerful as the country’s progress con- 
tinues and accelerates........ Progress to date,. 
so far as industry is concerned, has been more. 
conspicuous in lines of consumable goods than. 
in capital or durable goods. For example, in-- 
dustries which produce articles that are quickly 
used up, have recovered to a greater degree: 
than industries producing building materials: 
and machinery. More production by the 
capital or durable goods industries jis very 
necessary to provide employment and to re- 
Store stability and balance to the country’s: 
economic activities and relations. When this. 
occurs in volume, most of our material 
problems will be solved. Among the industries. 
which have reached or passed the general 
level of 1926 are the following—gold_ ship-. 
ments, copper exports, mineral production, to- 
bacco, rubber imports, textiles, forestry pro-. 
duction, newsprint, petroleum imports, elec- 
tric power and coke production. Among those 
that are still below, and in many cases con-- 
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siderably below, the average of 1926 are the 
following—production of iron and steel, pig 
iron, automobiles and sugar, exports of asbes- 
tos, cheese, wood pulp, planks, boards and 
shingles, construction and building, and car 
loadings.” 

Major Anthes referred to the rise in prices 
as “one of the most encouraging features of 
the past year,” and passed to the considera- 
tion of various problems international and 
domestic, still remaining to be solved, in- 
cluding problems of export trade, transporta- 
tion, the relation of governments to industry, 
etc. He concluded with an appeal for the 
retention of the system under which Canada 
has prospered and maintained freedom, with 
such modifications as may be necessary. “ Are 
we not entitled to ask those who have been 
finding so many faults in our industrial sys- 
tem during the past two or three years if 
they have considered the constructive side? 
Admitting that industrialists have made mis- 
takes and will probably make many more, 
the fact remains that the gross annual pro- 
duction of Canadian factories grew from 
$221,000,000 in 1871 to $4,063,987,279 in 1929, 
and for the latest available year, 1931, was 
$2,698,461,862. During that period the intel- 
ligence and skill of Canadian factory work- 
ers succeeded in making practically every kind 
of article used in Canada, largely supplying 
domestic needs, and in addition exporting 
Canadian goods to over a hundred countries. 

“We are emerging from the depression of 
unprecedented severity with the national pro- 
ducing departments, agriculture, lumbering, 
fishing, mining, industry, practically intact 
physically. The systems are all here. The 
machinery is ready. Natural intelligence, 
practical training and instruction, scientific re- 
search, chemistry, vocational and_ technical 
education have equipped a splendid army of 
workers for their tasks. Our national credit 
is high. Many of our difficulties le behind. 
Many are still before us, but, with the ad- 
vantages which are apparent and with our 
Canadian character and experience, we should 
be able to go forward with confidence in the 
future of our country.” 


Report on Industrial Relations 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee was in part as follows:— 

“The principal matters dealt with in part 
by the Industrial Relations Committee during 
the year were:—unemployment insurance, 
minimum wage legislation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, collective bargaining and old age 
pensions. 

“As regards unemployment insurance, the 
committee, after consultation with the various 


divisions of the Association, as well as with 
insurance interests and other bodies interested, | 
has put at the disposal of the competent auth- 
orities the result of its study of the many 
aspects of this very complex problem. An 
opportunity will be provided later at this 
meeting for a thorough discussion of the whole 
situation. It remains to add that unemploy- 
ment insurance, together with the question 
of reduction of hours of work as a means of 
relieving unemployment, is on the agenda of 
this year’s International Labour Conference 
which is now in session at Geneva, Switzer- 


“As regards minimum wage legislation, the 
committee, after consultation with the com- 
petent authorities, has approved of amend- 
ments fixing maximum hours, for which the 
minimum wage is to be paid, and providing 
that where men or boys are employed in 
substitution for women they must be paid 
the minimum rates fixed for women. As re- 
gards the proposal which has been made in 
certain quarters that the existing minimum 
wage legislation should be extended to cover 
male workers, the committee’s view is, that 
the Association’s policy of opposing general 
minimum wages for men, should be adhered 
to until a careful investigation has been con- 
ducted to determine the proper limits of 
such legislation. 


“As regards workmen’s compensation, an 
amendment was proposed in Ontario to the 
effect that any injured workman might have 
his case referred to a medical review board 
on which the workman and employer. should 
be represented, the decision of such Board to 
be final as to the degree of disability and the 
fitness for work of the injured man. This 
proposal was successfully opposed by the com- 
mittee on the ground that the present system, 
on the admission of the employees themselves, 
works quite satisfactorily in at least 99 per 
cent of the cases, and that the proposed sys- 
tem, in addition to involving substantial ex- 
pense and undue delay in the settling of 
claims, would not make for impartial ad- 
judication in doubtful cases. 

As regards collective bargaining, the com- 
mittee took the view, after careful considera- 
tion, that it would not be wise for this country 
to follow the example set in the United States 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
one of the principal features of which is, of 
course, the principle of collective bargaining. 
Thus the view was taken, that the Quebec 
Division was right in opposing, and securing 
important amendments in, the so-called Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act, in- 
troduced in that Province. 
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“As regards old age pensions, the Commit- 
tee has to report that it has continued to 
urge upon the competent authorities that the 
present non-contributory, ‘deserving poor’ 
type of act is unsound and that the sound 
type of old age pensions legislation is that 
under which everyone is eligible for pension, 
but everyone must contribute. It is satis- 
factory to be able to add that there is reason 
to believe that this view, which has been 
urged by the Association from the beginning 
is being given serious consideration by the 
competent authorities.” 

The Association also received reports from 
the executive committee and from the Com- 
mittees on tariff, transportation, legislation, in- 
surance, commercial intelligence, publishing, 


Hours of Werk under the Recovery 


A summary of fact and opinion in regard 
to the “hours of work” feature of the re- 
covery program in the United States has been 
published by the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University. The pamphlet 
marshals the diverse opinions that have been 
expressed as to the economic results of shorter 
hours of labour: “The strict limitation of 
working hours, though widely hailed a year 
ago as a necessary measure in lessening the 
staggering burden of relief, has come to be 
regarded by many as a restraint upon the 
increasing momentum of business enterprise. 
Labour officials and governmental spokesmen, 
on the one hand, are reiterating the claim that 
shorter hours and increased rates of wages are 
essential to a sustained advance. The im- 
provement which has occurred thus far would 
seem to justify this claim. Industrial execu- 
tives and students of economic history, on the 
other hand, however, are expressing their ap- 
prehension that shorter hours will not only 
reduce actual and potential output and there- 
fore prosperity, but that the increased costs 
involved may so diminish the opportunities 
for profitable operations that recovery will be 
delayed.” 

The bulletin sketches the history of hours 
legislation in the United States, the principal 
features of the Recovery Act and of the vari- 
ous industrial codes thereunder, the problems 
that have arisen in the course of administra- 
tion, and the opinions of leading exponents 
of critics of code principles. 

As to the effect of shorter hours on wages 
the bulletin says: “What has, in fact, hap- 
pened to individual earnings in the face of 
reductions in hours is difficult to determine 
from the limited statistics available. Em- 


education, and membership. Reports were 
presented also by the various provincial divi- 
sions. 

A feature of the proceedings on the last day 
of the convention was an addréss by the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett. 


Officers Elected 


Officers were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Mr. James H. Webb, 
Montreal; 1st Vice-President, W. R. Drynan, 
Hamilton; 2nd Vice-President, W. S. Morden, 
K.C., Toronto; treasurer, T. F. Monypenny, 
Toronto. Messrs. J. E. Walsh and J. T. Stir- 
rett, of Toronto, remain as general manager 
and general secretary, respectively. 


Administration in the United States 


ployees previously receiving wages lower than 
the code minima have certainly benefited as 
a whole, in spite of lack of complete com- 
phance. The average weekly earnings of all 
wage earners, also, have increased in com- 
parison with those for 1932 and for the early 
part of 1933 and have been increased slightly 
in comparison with those for June and July of 
1933, when average hours of work were above 
40. To what extent this increase is spread 
among the very low wage group does not 
appear in the statistics of averages available. 
It varies, moreover, in different establishments 
with the differing proportions of skilled and 
unskilled labour. It is in part due to an in- 
crease in the number of hours of work. Before 
the upturn of June and July, 1933, short time 
was prevalent enough to bring the average be- 
low 40. Many establishments are still working 
less than the code maximum allowance, but 
have increased their working hours from the 
low figures of March and April, 1933, and this 
is reflected in average weekly earnings. On 
the other hand, many more efficient plants 
which might have increased working hours in 
the absence of code restrictions were compelled 
to keep them within these requirements. 

“Present-day arguments for and against 
shorter hours,’ the bulletin observes, “are 
almost entirely of an economic character. 
They are concerned with methods of avoiding 
unemp!oyment—both cyclical and _ techno- 
logical—and of spreading purchasing power so 
that business activity may be stimulated. 
One group feels that the way to bring about 
greater employment and increased business ac- 
tivity is to shorten hours; another that shorter 
hours will tend to decrease rather than in- 
crease emplovment by raising costs and there- 
by diminishing business activity.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Annual Report of the Director 


N his annual report presented to the 18th 
International Labour Conference at Gen- 
eva, Mr. Harold Butler, the Director of the 
organization, reviews conditions throughout 
the world during the past year. His task, he 
points out, is one of unusual difficulty owing 
to the effects of the cumulative strain upon 
the economic and social structure of most 
countries. “Signs of cracking’ had already 
appeared in 1932—abandonment of the gold 
standard by some thirty countries, the growing 
burden of indebtedness and the possibility of 
national insolvency, but the possibility of a 
return to normal conditions remained. 
“During the last twelve months, however, 
a series of transformations have taken place 
which have profoundly modified the whole 
outlook. The prolonged and relentless pres- 
sure which the crisis has exercised on the 
world has finally resulted in the overthrow of 
political institutions in some of the countries 
which have been most highly tried and in 
destroying the faith of others in the economic 
principles by which they had been guided 
for generations. ... “In the course of the 
last year upheavals of this tremendous char- 
acter took place in Germany and the United 
States. The actual circumstances which pro- 
duced them were no doubt widely different, 
as were the ideas and the methods which in- 
spired their search for a better future. But 
both these great nations broke violently away 
from their past traditions under the goad of 
extreme economic distress, and both resolutely 
set out along new and untried paths. Nor 
were the American and German peoples alone 
in their determination to discard orthodox 
ideas and to adopt a new economic faith in 
order to save themselves from shipwreck. 
In Russia an economic State based on com- 
munist principles had already withstood the 
test of experience for sixteen years, however 
fiercely controversy might continue to rage 
as to the benefits which it conferred on its 
citizens. In Italy the corporative system 
had been gradually built up over a decade in 
defiance of the laws of individualistic eco- 
nomics; in 1933 a further revolutionary step 
was taken along this road by the Govern- 
ment’s decision to organize the whole in- 
dustrial life of the nation in vertical cor- 
porations invested with power to regulate 
the economic and social activity of their 
respective branches. Although the notions 
and aims guiding these four countries and 
their rules were markedly dissimilar, all of 
them had alike abandoned to a greater or 
80747—4 


lesser degree the principles which had gov- 
erned economic thinking and social states- 
manship during the last century. . . The 
fact that four of the world’s chief industrial 
States, containing some 400 million people 
and responsible for 64 per cent of the world’s 
industrial production, have already abjured 
to a considerable extent the principles which 
have hitherto primarily guided the economic 
policies of all countries, seems to imply that 
the way to recovery cannot lie straight back 
along the familiar tracks.” 

The Director next raises the question of the 
possible effects of these movements upon the 
Organization, “What is really meant by 
‘planned economy ’?” he asks; “How far is it 
something completely novel or how far was it 
already latent in the classic economic system? 
To what extent are managed currency, man- 
aged commerce, managed industry, likely to 
operate to the benefit or the detriment of the 
wage earner? What effects is ‘planning’ 
calculated to produce on social legislation, 
social insurance, hours of work or regularity 
of employment? Finally, how can ‘ planning’ 
of a national character be reconciled with the 
international economic system upon which the 
past growth of prosperity has so largely de- 
pended? These are some of the questions 
which require a thorough examination and a 
careful answer. To give categorical replies 
to them is impossible at the present time, 
which makes it all the more necessary to 
collect the material from which at least some 
first indications can be derived.” 

The Director marshals the material from 
which an anwer to these questions may ulti- 
mately be furnished, dividing his report into 
the following chapters: (1) the effort towards 
recovery; (2) the social consequences—unem- 
ployment, social insurance, wages, hours of 
work, migration; (3) experiments in social 
structure; and finally deals with the actual 
work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation in 1988. 


The Efforts Towards Recovery 


In this section of the report the Director 
first notes the recent fluctuations of the 
economic barometer before. proceeding to 
consider the social phenomena which accom- 
panied them. The most hopeful feature is to 
be found in the increase in production. 
Omitting the USS.R., the index of world 
production, which reached its lowest point at 
63-3 in the third quarter of 1932, reached 
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66:5 in the first and 75-8 in the second 
quarter of 1933. In July it stood at 86-3, but 
fell away to 73-1 in December. 


The rise in production was accompanied by 
some decline in unemployment and an appre- 
ciable rise in the value of industrial securities. 
On the other hand, while there was a sub- 
stantial advance in American commodity 
prices, comparatively little movement was seen 
in France, Germany and Great Britain. One 
of the marked features of the crisis has been 
the maintenance of agricultural production in 
spite of tumbling prices, and little progress 
was made in bridging the gulf between farm 
prices and industrial prices, without which the 
purchasing power of the farmer cannot become 
an effective support of industry. “ Hence 1933 
is distinguished by drastic measures either ta 
bolster farm prices by means of tariffs, quotas 
Or guaranteed minimum prices in order to 
give the farmer a larger return than the world 
price of his produce would afford him, or 
alternatively to provoke a ‘natural’ increase of 
farm prices by deliberately cutting down pro: 
duction....To attempt to meet fantastic dis- 
crepancies of this kind by limiting agricultural] 
production,’ the Director continues, “can 
hardly be permanently successful....The per: 
manent remedy seems clearly to lie not in 
cutting down production to the level of pre- 
sent consumption, but in expanding the 
volume of consumption to absorb what agri- 
culture can so easily produce. In other words, 
the real problem is to utilize instead of to 
destroy the abundant wealth which agricul- 
ture can furnish and against which industry is 
equipped to exchange an equally abundant 
production of articles needed to enhance the 
farmer’s. efficiency and standard of life. No 
purely national action can suffice to achieve 
this redistribution of the world’s riches.” 


The Director next refers to the spread of 
commercial policies aiming at national self- 
sufficiency as a new difficulty in the way of 
foreign commerce. The problem, he says, is 
to find some way whereby a series of planned 
national units can be dovetailed into an 
organic and revitalized international system. 
“How, in fact, can the world be guaranteed 
the steady improvement of its living standards 
which its progressive development towards 
economic interdependence has hitherto con- 
ferred upon it? These are some of the ques- 
tions with far-reaching social implications 
which the growth of ‘managed economy’ sug- 
gests. They have not yet been solved, but 
once the need for a solution is realized, suffi- 
cient good sense and goodwill should be 
forthcoming to render them soluble.” 
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After a discussion of the question of inter- 
national currency stablization, and the de- 
velopments in this field during the past year,. 
the Director refers to the program outlined in 
the resolution submitted by the I.L.O. last 
year to the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1938, 
page 788). That program recommended 
measures to secure stable monetary condi- 
tions; the international co-operation for the 
maintenance of a steady price level or for 
“the concerted elimination of restrictions on 
international exchanges and dangerous impedi- 
ments to the flow of commerce.” Little pro- 
gress was made during the year in these 
directions, but “on the other hand, in some 
countries active and successful steps have been 
taken to increase the purchasing power of the 
community and to restore idle capital to cir- 
culation. To these steps the improvement 
in production and employment which has 
taken place should in all probability be mainly 
attributed.” 


The Social Consequences 


This section of the report discusses the posi- 
tion of the worker both as regards social 
security and the maintenance of living 
standards. “There has undoubtedly been a 
real improvement in the lot of the workers 
during the past year,’ the Director states, 
“but it is important not to exaggerate its ex- 
tent or its implications for the future.” 


Unemployment —The number of totally un- 
employed in the different countries was cut 
down during the year, chiefly by means of 
public works, camps for juvenile unemployed, 
and relief works. On the other hand, the re- 
duction was partly due, in some countries, to 
the exclusion of certain classes from benefit, 
though the members were still unemployed, 
and there was also a considerable amount of 
short time, which is not shown in the records. 
The report analyses the unemployment re- 
turns of the principal countries, and finds 
evidence that the countries which remained 
on the gold standard, and did not follow an 
expansionist monetary policy, have not shared’ 
in the improvement shown in the unemploy- 
ment figures to the same extent as those 
which adopted those policies. No clear 
answer is forthcoming as to the extent to 
which industrial planning failed or succeeded 
in reducing unemployment. The Director 
examines the various national relief and 
public works policies, and finds that “ when 
every allowance is made for the progress so 
far achieved, there are still huge armies of 
men and women out of work. In the three 
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largest industrial countries alone there are 
more than 15 millions—more than 2 millions 
in Great Britain, about 34 millions in Ger- 
many and some*10 millions in the United 
States, while the number of those who have 
been out of work for long periods and whose 
distress is greatest has almost certainly in- 
creased.” 

Social Insurance —The detrimental effects of 
the crisis on social insurance which had been 
evident in 1982 were checked to some extent 
in 1933, and the membership and revenue 
of the various schemes began to move up- 
ward; and there is some ground for the hope 
that “during the coming year the period of 
restrictions and compressions will have been 
brought to an end and that a new phase of 
consolidation and extension will take its 
place.” 


Wages —This section outlines the movement 
of wages during the period of the report. 
During 1933 the pronounced downward 
tendency of the previous year began to 
slacken. “During the first three years of the 
crisis, real wages of those fully employed had 
on the whole tended to rise—that is to say, 
the cost of living was falling faster than the 
rates of wages. In 19383 the decline in the 
cost of living showed signs of slackening and 
in the summer months a very slight rise took 
place in a few countries, notably in Denmark, 
Germany, Great Britain and the United States. 
In most of the remaining countries the cost of 
living either remained stationary or continued 
to fall slowly. No very marked changes took 
place therefore in real wage rates during the 
year.” However, the influence of short-time 
work has to be considered, and it is shown 
that the position would be different if actual 
earnings instead of normal rates are con- 
sidered. “Whereas real wages per hour were 
at the end of 1933 about 20 per cent above the 
1929 level, real weekly earnings were 16 per 
cent lower.” 

The Director observes that “the reliance on 
wage reductions as the sovereign remedy for 
unemployment has certainly been rudely 
shaken by the experience of the present 
depression... . Of course it cannot be argued 
from these figures that the level of unem- 
ployment is determined by the movement of 
wage rates. At the same time there is some 
reason for supposing that the decline in 
payrolls, in which the fall in wage rates 
played a part, had a certain influence upon 
the course of the depression in these 
countries.” 
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The report notes the inclusion of a 
‘higher wage” policy in the industrial 
recovery program in the United States, and 
discusses the effects of the code system on 
the wage level. “On the whole, the wage 
experience of the last year seems definitely 
to have emphasized the paramount import- 
ance of the income of the wage earner in 
the structure of consumption. Where it has 
been seriously depleted by drastic wage 
cutting, aggravated unemployment and 
crippled production seem to have been its 
usual accompaniments. This finding is only 
a further confirmation of the view which is 
now gaining ground generally that the key 
to the crisis is to be found not in over- 
production but in under-consumption.... In 
fact, the wages factor is now being realized 
as one of the essential elements in the 
problem of consumption, which in its turn is 
being recognized as the central problem to be 
solved before stability of business and security 
of employment can be ensured. The problem 
of production has indeed been abundantly 
solved. It is now generally agreed that the 
present depression is the offspring, not of 
scarcity, but of wealth in quantities which 
are at present beyond our powers of assimila- 
tion. . The real problem which ‘planning’ 
has to solve is not the problem of restriction, 
but the problem of expansion. It has to find 
the formula which will ensure that purchasing 
power keeps pace with the boundless possi- 
bilities of production, the formula of plenty 
which will defeat the despairing belief that 
the world is going back to mediaeval con- 
ditions of living at the very time when it 
has reached the zenith of its scientific knowl- 
edge and productive power. Happily, the 
true nature of the problem is now being 
more generally understood; and, once under- 
stood, it is well within the bounds of human 
ingenuity to discover the true solution, as 
long as human perversity does not hamstring 
the international effort which is indispensable 
to its application.” 

Hours of work—During 1933 practical 
experience of the systematic reduction of 
hours of work was very considerably in- 
creased, and such reductions, embodying in 
many cases the 44-hour week, were put into 
operation in many countries either by legis- 
lative or administrative action, by collective 
agreements, or as a_ result of voluntary 
decisions by individual employers. “The rate 
of technical progress has recently been accel~ 
erated so rapidly that labour readjustment. 
and re-employment have not kept pace with 
it. It is a consequent lack of rhythmic. 
balance in the present operation of the 
industrial system which has produced 4g 
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recognition of the desirability of reducing 
hours of work on economic as well as on 
social grounds.” 

Migration—The reversal of the flow of 
immigration is described as one of the most 
striking and important results of the crisis. 
“In previous depressions a reversal of the 
stream of migration accurred in _ isolated 
instances, but there is no precedent for its 
becoming so universal or prolonged. ... No 
one can contest the right of every country 
to regulate the inflow of foreigners in the way 
which may seem best adapted to its economic 
and social needs. On the other hand, the 
whole migration problem is not one which can 
be left out of account when the time comes 
to consider the elements of a better planned 
and organized world economy.” 


Experiments in Social Structure 


This section of the report outlines the con- 
certed action taken by the different countries 
to cope with the economic crisis. Between 
the two extremes of laissez faire and com- 
munism there are now “some dozens of half- 
way houses,” all manifesting a new form of 
social structure. Reference is made to the 
codes of fair practice in the United States; to 
the impending re-organization of German 
industry under the leadership of the individual 
employers supervised by the state; to the 
Italian corporation system; to the British 
marketing schemes; and finally to the total- 
itarlan form of organization represented by 
Soviet planning. Commercial and financial 
planning schemes are analyzed with special 
reference to the imposition of trade barriers 
in the interest of national self-sufficiency. 

Turning to the effects of these movements 
on the conditions of the workers, the Director 
suggests the possibility of international agree- 
ments for the production and distribution of 
foodstuffs. “The inquiry into distribution 
now being undertaken by the International 
Chamber of Commerce may point the way to 
a more rational organization of the exchange 
of goods between nations; It has even been 
suggested that a concerted attempt to raise 
the general standard of living and thus to 
expand ithe world’s markets is not outside the 
possibilities of the International Labour 
Organization. Whatever the means, it can- 
not be doubted that a new endeavour to 
secure international co-operation will be made 
as soon as the impracticability of economic 
isloation is more amply demonstrated by the 
hard logic of facts.” 

One inference reached in the report from 
the study of existing plans for reorganization 
is that “planned economy and an organized 
industrial system do not necessarily require a 


special type of political constitution for their 
realtization. Every piece of legislation under 
whatever form of Government involves some 
interference with individual liberty in the 
general interest, but, as innumerable instances 
have proved in the past, such interference can 
be introduced by consent as well as by com- 
pulsion.” 


The I.L.0. in 1933 


The past year was remarkable for a succes- 
sion of important events in the history of 
the Organization. 

First, the United States for the first time 
sent to the Annual Conference four official 
observers who, on their return home, recom- 
mended the affiliation of the United States 
with the Organization (Lasour Gazerrs, Feb- 
ruary, 1934, page 161). 

Second, Germany withdrew from the Organ- 
izaition in the autumn of 1933. On this sub- 
ject the Director says: “Though the question 
of equality of status led to the withdrawal 
of Germany from the League of Nations, no 
such ground was applicable so far as the 
Internationable Labour Organization was con- 
cerned. It only remains to hope that cir- 
cumstances will permit of Germany’s resum- 
ing its place before its notice of withdrawal 
becomes finally operative.” 

Next, Japan, while withdrawing from the 
League, decided that this withdrawal did not 
require the termination of its connection with 
the Organization. 

Turning to the record of ratifications, con- 
siderable progress is again shown during the 
period of twelve months ending March 15, as 
may be seen from the following comparative 
table: 


March 15, March 15, 
1933 1934 
Ratifications registered. PAE 9s 579 


Ratifications authorized. . . 53 38 
Ratifications recommended. . 116 

The number registered during the year was 
thus the largest figure hitherto recorded in 
any year with the exception of 1929. 

No less than 70 of the new ratifications 
have been received from Latin America, while 
only 7 have come from European States and 
none has been registered by any Asiatic State. 
The remarkable progress recorded by ‘the 
Latin-American countries is a mater of keen 
satisfaction, especially as coming from a con- 
tinent which has not been spared by the crisis 
and which has hitherto held a relatively small 
space in the ratifications table. 

The paucity of ratifications from Europe is 
not so surprising or discouraging as might 
appear at first sight when the high proportion 
of Conventions already ratified is remem- 
bered. Of the 30 Conventions adopted, up 
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to 1980 Belgium had already ratified 21, 
Bulgaria 27, Czechoslovakia 12, Denmark 10, 
Estonia 19, Finland 13, France 18, Germany 
17, Great. Britain 18, Greece 18, Hungary 15, 
Irish Free State 21, Italy 18, Latvia 17, Lux- 
emburg 27, Netherlands 15, Norway 11, 
Poland 17, Roumania 17, Spain 29, Sweden 16 
and Yugoslavia 21. For these twenty-two 
countries, out of a possible 660 ratifications 
no less than 392 or nearly 60 per cent have 
already been registered. The only European 
countries which have ratified less than 10 
Conventions are Albania (4), Lithuania (5), 
Portugal (8) and Switzerland (6). 

The Director discusses the advisability of 
holding “regional conferences” to consider 
questions not universal, but special, in char- 
acter—for example to consider Asiatic or 
Latin American affairs. This section of the 
report also discusses various events affecting 
the administration during the year, and refers 
as follows to the death of Senator Robertson: 

“Before concluding this chapter it Is a 
melancholy duty to record the death of 
Senator Gideon Robertson, who represented 
Canada on the Governing Body for many 
years and who was President of the Sixteenth 

ession of the Conference. Delegates who 
attended that Session will remember the de- 
termination with which he fought against 
encroaching illness in order to fulfil his duties 
as President until the end. In him the 
Organization has lost a faithful friend and 
Canada one’ of its foremost workers in the 
industrial field.” 


Conclusion 


The action of the Organization in connec- 
tion with the crisis consisted in promoting 
the systematic relief of unemployment, the 
maintenance of social insurance, the initia- 
tion of public works, the adaptation of 
working hours and other measures for dealing 
with the immediate situation. ‘As the last 
Conference realized, however, none of the 
remedies which lie within the reach of 
industry itself afford a complete cure of the 
devastating economic anaemia from which the 
world is now suffering. Each of these 
remedies can make some contribution, but 
when they have all been applied they are 
still insufficient. Effective action cannot come 
from industry acting alone. Nor is financial 
action or Government intervention by itself 
sufficient. What is needed is joint action on 
the part of all three factors working together. 
Hence the resolution adopted unanimously at 
last year’s Conference calling for a complete 
program of monetary and economic recon- 
struction.” 


The Director concludes his report with a 
strong plea for international collaboration in 
the search for a solution of the present 
difficulties: “As long as the framework of 
civilization endures, the need for international 
co-ordination will continue to exercise an 
irresistible force. By steadily pursuing its 
course during these years of stress and 
turmoil, the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has done its part by showing the value 
and the purpose of international co-operation. 
In the time ahead the task of the Organiza- 
tion is likely to become even more arduous 
and more responsible, but if it remains 
faithful to its organic principles of world 
peace and social justice it can play the great 
part allotted to it in solving the contra- 
dictions with which the present generation is 
wrestling.” 


Agenda of the Conference in 1936 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Conference, at a meeting held in 
Geneva from April 26 to 28, made a prelimin- 
ary selection of questions which might be 
placed on the agenda of the 1936 session of the 
International Labour Conference. In thus 
dealing so far ahead with this agenda, the 
Governing Body was conforming to the wishes 
of certain countries which, owing to the diffi- 
culties inherent in their distance from Geneva, 
desired to know as far in advance as possible 
the subjects with which the Conference will 
deal. After discussion, it was decided pro- 
visionally to select the following items: safety 
provisions for workers in the building indus- 
try; the employment of children in the cinema 
industry; the recruiting and placing of 
migrant workers; and collective bargaining. 

In accordance with the usual practice, the 
International Labour Office will prepare a re- 
port on each of these subjects, showing the 
law and practice in the different countries, and 
after studying this material, the Governing 
Body at its autumn session will make a final 
decision as to the placing of these items on the 
agenda of the 1936 Conference, 


The City Council of Lachine, Quebec, re- 
cently decided to pay a fixed fee of $50 a 
month to medical doctors attending unem- 
ployed persons. Formerly the city paid doc- 
tors 50 cents for ordinary cases and $5 for 
maternity cases but it was found that the cost 
of medical treatment for the unemployed on 
that basis was too high. The city will also 
pay druggists for medicine prescribed by the 
doctors for the unemployed. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1934 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ae employment situation at the end of 
May, 1934, was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
occupied planting and seeding, and fishermen 
were also busy. The herring run was practic- 
ally over, but lobsters and mackerel were 
plentiful, likewise shad and sardine herring in 
some localities. Pulpwood cutting continued, 
with a number of men employed. Mines in 
the New Glasgow area operated from one to 
four days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked four and a half 
and five days. Manufacturing showed im- 
provement, due in part, to seasonal conditions. 
Iron and steel industries were busy in all 
departments. No large projects were under 
way in building and construction, but quite an 
amount of overhaul and repair work was being 
done and several smaller buildings erected, 
with skilled and unskilled workers employed. 
Due to holiday ‘transportation, traffic was 
heavy by rail and auto. Trade was slowly 
improving, with collections fair, and there was 
a continued active demand for char workers 
and domestics in the Women’s Division. 


There were only a few requests for farm 
hands in the Province of Quebec, and logging 
showed little change, a few river drivers having 
been sent out from Hult. Mining was also 
quiet. More optimism was reported by manu- 
facturing centres, Hull stating that nearly all 
factories were active, Quebec City that local 
industries had increased their production, and 
Sherbrooke that conditions were satisfactory. 
At Montreal, however, slackness prevailed in 
the metal, rubber and boot and shoe trades, 
with tobacco and cigar factories a little busier, 
and clothing moderately active. Building 
tradesmen were more in demand at Montreal, 
but little work was available for unskilled 
labour, other than that provided by the muni- 
cipality. Building construction was also slack 
in Quebec City. Transportation showed some 
improvement and trade was moderately good. 
In the Women’s Domestic Section orders were 
more numerous, but applicants also were 
plentiful. 

The call for farm help in Ontario was fair 
and all orders were easily filled by experienced 
hands, with no marked gain in placements ex- 
pected until haying or berry picking time. In 
logging, pulpwood cutters, peelers, and cord- 
wood cutters were in demand, also river 
drivers. Sawmills, also, had commenced op- 
erations. Producing mines were very active, 
requests for skilled men having increased con- 
siderably durmg the last period. The improve- 


ment in manufacturing industries noted re- 
cently, continued, with only minor fluctuations. 
Staffs, for the most part, had been increased, 
and many factories reported that they were 
very busy. This applied particularly to tex- 
tiles, boot and shoe, food products, iron and 
steel, and automobiles. Considerable building 
construction was also being carried on, which 
enabled skilled artisans to find employment. 
Highway construction, likewise, was progress- 
ing in various sections of the province, to- 
gether with other relief projects. Transporta- 
tion by rail and boat was greater, and trade 
decidedly better. There were many calls for 
women workers, but experienced applicants for 
household service were sometimes difficult to 
obtain. 

With seeding practically completed, farming 
was very quiet in the Prairie Provinces. More 
rain was much needed, as there was a serious 
lack of surface moisture over a wide area, 
and prospects for pasturage and wild hay 
crops were somewhat slim. Grasshoppers, too, 
were a menace to crops in some sections. There 
was a fairly brisk demand for cordwood cutters 
and tie makers, which provided an increased 
number of jobs for bush workers. Mining was 
quiet. Manufacturing showed little improve- 
ment, with the exception of Alberta Clay 
Products, who had rehired some of their former 
employees for temporary work, and a steel 
tank company which had been working day 
and night shifts to complete a large order for 
oil tanks from the Calgary oil fields. Except 
at Winnipeg, where some new buildings were 
being erected, building construction was very 
quiet. A number of additional men were 
sent out to the National Defence camps. 
Trade showed no marked improvement, but 
compared favourably with that of last year. 
Little change was noted in the Women’s 
Division, applicants still being greatly in ex- 
cess of vacancies. 

There was little call for farm help, except 
berry pickers, in the Province of British 
Columbia, and logging continued to improve, 
a@s there was a steady flow of labour to the 
camps, and saw-mills were also busy. Miners 
were better employed, although not sufficient 
activity was in evidence to provide work for 
all men waiting for employment. Fishing 
was excellent. Slightly better conditions were 
also reported in building construction, but 
there was no shortage of help, and relief work 
stall continued in different sections of the 
province. Shipping and longshore work was 
fairly good. Trade was fair. There was a 
steady demand for girls for domestic service, 
and orders were also received for camp cooks 
and hotel waitresses. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 8,591, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 856,316 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,693 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 150,638 persons. It should be un- 


derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1934, as reported by 
Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated employment reports from 8,591 firms 
who reported an increase in personnel on 
May 1; their pay-rolls aggregated 856,316 per- 
sons, as compared with 848,799 in the preced- 
ing month, This gain was below the average 
recorded on May 1 in the thirteen preceding 
years for which data are available, so that the 
curve of employment, after correction for sea- 
sonal influences, showed a decline. The unad- 
justed index stood at 92-0, as compared with 
91-3 in the preceding month, and 77°6 on 
May 1, 1983, while on the same date in the 
twelve preceding years, it was as follows: 
ea2a Sit 71931. 102°2*)— 1930 Till 45\ 1929, 
116° 221928 + 106"8- 1927," 101385 -71926,'95°4; 
1925, 91:9; 1924, 92°9; 1923, 92-5; 1922, 84:3; 
and 1921, 85-1. The crude index on the latest 
date was the highest recorded in any month 
since December, 1981. 

Manufacturing showed important improve- 
ment at the beginning of May, the increase in 
this group exceeding the average indicated on 
May 1 of the years since 1920. Transportation 
showed decided gains and mining (except of 
coal), building and railway construction and 
wholesale trade were also more active. On the 
other hand, retail trade, highway construction, 
coal-mining and logging released employees. 
The losses in bush operations were excepticn- 
ally large, partly as a result of the late season, 
which retarded river-drives. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces except Ontario, where the tendency 
was slightly unfavourable; the Maritime and 


Prairie Provinces showed the greatest gains in 
personnel, The situation in all five economic 
areas was better than on May 1, 1933. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces advanced, the increase 
being larger than the average recorded on 
May 1 in the years since 1920. The index, at 
98:3 on the date under review, was eighteen 
points higher than at the beginning of May 
in 1933; it was, in fact, higher than in any 
month of 1938, or of 1932, with the exception 
of January and February of that year. Six 
hundred and fourteen firms reported 69,429 
employees, or 2,287 more than in their last 
return. Manufacturing (especially in _fish- 
preserving factories), logging and highway 
construction reported gains, while coal-mining, 
transportation and railway construction re- 
leased some workers, the declines in transpor- 
tation being due to the falling-off of traffic at 
the winter ports. 

Quebec—Conditions improved in Quebec, 
according to 2,046 employers with 232,925 per- 
sons, as against 231,303 in the preceding 
month, Large increases were noted in manu- 
facturing (notably in pulp and paper, lumber, 
textile, clay, glass and stone plants), in mining, 
wansportation and building construction; on 
the other hand, tobacco factories, logging 
camps, railway construction and services re- 
leased workers. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the same date of a year ago, 
although the seasonal advance then reported 
had provided work for many more persons 
than were added to the staffs of the firms 
making returns for May 1, 1934; the backward 
spring this year has militated against the 
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opening up of seasonal activities. The gen- 
eral increase noted on the latest date was be- 
low the average indicated at the beginning of 
May in the last thirteen years. 
Ontario—Following three months of indus- 
trial expansion in Ontario, there was a slight 
slowing-up in activity on May 1. The de- 
cline, which was contrary to the usual seasonal 
movement on that date, was largely due to 
severe seasonal losses in logging, together with 
curtailment in retail trade and, more particu- 
larly, in work on the streets and roads, while 
work in certain northern construction camps 
was held up by spring freshets. Other indus- 
tries, however, reported improvement, that in 
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Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation and trade showed greater 
activity; in the first-named, most of the gain 
occurred in lumber, food and iron and steel 
factories, On the other hand, coal-mining and 
logging were seasonally slacker. Statements 
were tabulated from 1,283 employers in the 
Prairies, whose staffs rose from 104,437 persons 
on April 1 to 107,135 on the date under review. 
This advance was more than twice as large as 
that registered at the beginning of May, 1933, 
when the index was some six points lower than 
on the date under review. 

British Columbia—The increase in British 
Columbia was not so extensive as that re- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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mining, building, transportation and manufac- 
tures being most marked. Within the manu- 
facturing group, the largest gains were in iron 
and steel, but vegetable food, textile, lumber, 
pulp and paper and other factories also re- 
corded considerable advances. The working 
forces of the 3,780 co-operating firms aggre- 
gated 373,610 employees, compared with 374,- 
312 on April 1. Employment on May 1, 1933, 
had shown an increase, but the index then, at 
79-5, was nineteen points lower than on the 
date under review. Except for the preceding 
month, when the index was fractionally higher, 
the May 1 figure (98-5) was higher than in 
any other month since December, 1931. 


corded on the same date of last year, but the 
index was then over sixteen points lower than 
on May 1, 1934, when it stood at 88-4. An 
aggregate pay-roll of 73,218 workers was indi- 
cated by the 867 firms furnishing data, who 
had 71,605 employees in the preceding month. 
Logging, railway construction, mining and 
manufacturing showed substantial improve- 
ment over April 1, that in the last named 
taking place chiefiy in the fish-preserving and 
other food groups. Highway construction and 
retail trade, however, were not so active. 


Table J gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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Employment by Cities 


Improvement was shown in each of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations are 
made, firms in Quebec city, Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjoin- 
ing Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
reporting heightened activity. The largest 
gains were in Montreal, Windsor and Winni- 
peg. The situation in each of these eight 
centres was better than on May 1, 1933. 


M ontreal—Transportation recorded a sub- 
stantial seasonal advance’ in Montreal, and 
manufacturing and building construction were 
also busier; within the manufacturing group, 
decided increases occurred in textile, clay, 
glass and stone, electrical apparatus and lum- 
ber-using factories, but tobacco works showed 
marked seasonal curtailment. Work on the 
streets and roads also declined considerably, 
while only small changes occurred in other 
groups. The 1,186 co-operating employers re- 
ported 122,620 persons on their pay-rolls, com- 
pared with 121,202 on April 1. The level of 
employment was rather higher than on May 1, 
1933, when employment had shown a greater 
increase. 

Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
159 firms with 12,498 employees, as against 


12,312 on April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping and manufacturing, 
while services released employees. The gain 
involved practically the same number of 
workers as that recorded on May 1, 1933, when 
the index was a few points lower. 


Toronto—Local transportation, building 
construction and manufacturing reported in- 
creases in personnel in Toronto, while street 
construction and maintenance and trade af- 
forded reduced employment. The improve- 
ment in manufacturing was general, but the 
iron and steel and printing and _ publishing 
divisions reported the greatest additions to 
staffs. According to data furnished by 1,267 
employers, their pay-rolls aggregated 112,178 
persons, aS compared with 111,806 at the be- 
ginning of April. Rather larger gains had been 
indicated on May 1 of last year; employment 
was then in smaller volume, the index on the 
latest date (92:9) comparing favourably with 
that of 85-6 at the beginning of May in 1933. 


Ottawa—Construction, transportation and. 
manufacturing registered improvement in Ot- 
tawa, that in factory employment being most 
marked; the general advance in the city in- 
volved more workers than that noted at the 
beginning of May, 1933, when the index stood 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVEBAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 
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Notre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total num. 
ber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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at 87-2 compared with 100°8 on the date under 
review, Statistics were tabulated from 163 
firms employing 12,808 persons, compared with 
12,450 on April 1. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
26,759 was reported by the 256 co-operating 
establishments, who had 26,496 employees on 
April 1. Manufacturing was slightly brisker, 
and construction showed heightened activity. 
Employment was at a much higher level than 
in the same month of 1933, when a decline had 
been indicated. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Further improvement was noted in the Border 
Cities, where employment has increased stead- 
ily from the beginning of the year, the report- 
ing firms having added over 4,800 persons to 
their staffs since January 1. Returns for May 1 
were tabulated from 154 employers with 14,598 
workers, compared with 13,765 in the preceding 
month, Most of the gain occurred in auto- 
mobile factories. Much smaller additions to 
the pay-rolls had been indicated by the estab- 
lishments reporting on May 1, 1938; employ- 
ment was then at a decidedly lower level, the 
index standing at 80°6 as compared with 109-3 
on the date under review. 
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Winnipeg —Manufacturing (particularly of 
iron and steel and textile products), and trans- 
portation showed improvement, while other 
industries were generally unchanged. The 417 
co-operating employers had 34,455 persons on 
their pay-rolls, compared with 33,811 on April 
1. Employment was in rather greater volume 
than on the same date of last year, when a 
decline had been noted. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing activity in- 
creased in Vancouver, the food groups in par- 
ticular showing improvement; other industries 
reported little general change in employment. 
According to data received from 371 firms, 
they employed an aggregate working force of 
26,949 persons, compared with 26,591 on April 
1. The index was higher than at the begin- 
ning of May of a year ago, when a much 
smaller advance had been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufactures at the begin- 
ning of May showed a further increase, which 
exceeded the average gain indicated on the 
same date in the last thirteen years; it was 
also considerably greater than on May 1, 1933, 
when the index, at 76°8, was 13-4 points lower 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of allemployees ‘sported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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than at the latest date. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 5,189 manufacturers having 449,991 
employees, compared with 438,985 on April 1, 
1934, The greatest improvement on May 1, as 
in the last few months, occurred in iron and 
steel works, but fish-preserving, lumber, pulp 
and paper, textile and vegetable food fac- 
tories also reported large additions to staffs, 
ranging in each group from nearly 1,100 to 
over 1,500 persons, Smaller gains were made 
in chemical, clay, glass and stone, non-ferrous 
metal, non-metallic mineral product, electrical 
apparatus and electric current plants. On the 
other hand, tobacco, rubber and musical in- 
strument factories were slacker. 

The advance which occurred on May 1, 1934, 
was the fourth consecutive increase made in 
manufacturing since midwinter. During this 
period of growing activity, over 51,300 persons 
were added to the pay-rolls of the co-operating 
plants, a gain comparing favourably with that 
of approximately 11,300 noted in the same 
period of 1933. The improvement so far re- 
corded in 1934 exceeded that indicated in any 
other year since 1925. The index has risen 
from 80:0 on January 1 to 90:2 on the latest 
date, or by 12°8 per cent; the gain in the cor- 
responding period of 1925 amounted to 14:7 
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per cent. The May 1, 1934, index was higher 
than in any other month since September, 
1931, The experience of the last thirteen years 
indicates that employment in manufactures on 
June 1 has almost invariably increased, so that 
further improvement may be looked for in the 
next report. 

Animal Products, Edible —Large increases 1n 
employment were noted in fish-packing plants 
and dairies; the improvement was more ex- 
tensive than that reported on May 1, 19338, 
when the index was several points lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 249 firms in 
this group, employing 19,030 workers, or 1,528 
more than at the beginning of April. The ex- 
pansion took place chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, but the trend 
in the group as a whole was generally upward. 

Fur and Fur Products—Employment in the 
fur division gained, according to the 51 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 1,564 work- 
ers, compared with 1,485 on April 1. Employ- 
ment was in rather greater volume than in the 
corresponding period of last year, when a 
larger increase had been indicated. 

Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
moderate improvement, according to 258 


Tasie II]—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAB YEAR 1926=100) 


Se SS 
Ss Se 


All in- Manu- 


dustries | facturing Logging 
Maye ol): £0. i ae 85-1 86-8 90-1 
Maye Retlo22" Ge tue i. a. 84-3 85-5 66-8 
Mayer 01923 9 eae. ot RSs G2-5 97-9 86-2 
May Weil1924. Bee his ch ots « 92-9 94-9 98-1 
Mayr PRAl925 ARES « sakcote - 91-9 93-7 85-6 
May Tetio26 7 Bees» oko wes 95-4 98-8 72-7 
Mayr le 1927... Ree ow. eee. 101-8 103-9 82-8 
Whaat E19 28% Shae 23 oh « Here 106-8 109-0 78-5 
May Uael929° Fokie.. hd 116-2 119-8 75-8 
Mia verter] 93011 eee ed, 111-4 112-4 63-5 
Mayet 93 tack: Soh... cise 102-2 100-7 55-9 
Mayr heil932" Wawro 87-5 85-8 32-5 
Janetebs 1933 es weak ade: 78-5 74-4 74-5 
CDI... fe. emees tbe ae 77:0 75-0 67-3 
Martetiiscs § atet sistant 76-9 75-8 57-1 
A Drilmln, 5 tees oh wees 76-0 76-0 35-6 
BY MIA A tk ees ees 77:6 76-8 35-1 
JUNGIMIEL 34 Pee aa bl 80-7 80-0 40-7 
PT by) i 2 SR a 2 ieee eee co 84-5 83-0 49-5 
AUP MERE cahacRenctets eepyororste tee 87-1 85-2 48-9 
Septr Si... teers sche 88-5 86-8 48-3 
OCERMIR. AS OLSRa YM RE 90-4 86-7 64-7 
INOW UM, cic dok See bint d - 91-3 86-5 110-3 
Deer, Fy. eet se es 91-8 84-4 166-5 
Jar, Vols 1034 etd. og ese: 88-6 80-0 168-8 
Hebei. 30. eat. ce ee 91-4 84-2 174-0 
Mar’ elo rnacac OAk a ee 92-7 86-5 153-3 
AD lips. 5 oA ctr os Ge oon 91-3 88-1 104-9 
Ma Vaaeleh cian he ee swing okie 92-0 90-2 80-5 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Matyas, 1934 ns 588 ot ee 100-0 52-6 2-6 


Commu-| Trans- Con- 


Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5 
94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 
101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 
108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 
98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82:6 95-7 96-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
114-1 117-3 104°-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
96-9 87-5 78:3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83 -2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80:5 78 +2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105-5 81-0 79°8 94-6 108°8 119-1 
106-8 78-4 76°3 88-1 109°8 122-3 
109-4 76:8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76:8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78:5 95-8 111-7 115-6 

5-5 2-4 10-7 13-1 2-7 10-4 


eee ee ee ee ee aaa cen EGS 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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manufacturers of leather products with 20,174 
employees, as compared with 20,099 in the 
preceding month. The gain occurred largely 
in Quebee. The increase was not so great as 
that noted on May 1, 1933, but the index on 
the latest date was considerably higher. 


Lumber and Products.—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
particularly in sawmills, although operations 
were somewhat retarded by the late season. 
Data were received from 802 employers of 
33,105 persons, as against 31,581 in the preced- 
ing month. There were increases in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia, those in Quebec 
being greatest. Larger additions to staffs had 
been registered on May 1, 1933; the index 
then, however, was decidedly below its level 
at the beginning of May of the present year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an m- 
crease in personnel in vegetable food factories, 
chiefly in fruit and vegetable canneries. The 


general advance involved a much greater 
number of persons than that noted on May 1, 
1933, when the index stood at 88-0, compared 
with 92-4 at the beginning of May this year. 
Statements were compiled from 398 employ- 
ers, whose pay-rolls aggregated 26,267 persons, 
as compared with 25,207 on April 1. The gains 
took place chiefly in Ontario and British 
Columbia. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Further and 
more pronounced improvement was noted in 
these industries, in which employment was in 
greater volume than on the same date in 1933, 
when little general change had been reported. 
Increases took place on May 1, 1934, in pulp 
and paper and paper product mills, while 
printing and publishing houses were also 
shightly busier. The working forces of the 561 
co-operating establishments aggregated 54,422 
employees, as against 53,135 in their last re- . 
port. Heightened activity was shown in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Tarte IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (Avepace 1926=100) 





. 1Relative | May 1, 
Industries Weight 1934 
Manufacturing— 52-6 90-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 103-2 
Bir and products... ....scrteeeeeee 2 76-9 
Leather and products............... 2-4 99-9 
iBootsiand (shoes os cce. «sree nee 1-7 106-7 
Lumber and products............... 3-9 63-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 51-8 
TOTES RAIS yee ee es ONION AE a a 8 74-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 90-5 
Musical mstruments. ... 2... dac2ds..m0.% “1 27-3 
Plant products—edible........... Smita 3-1 92-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 90-3 
Pulprand paper.....:%.. ries a toe mes 2-8 79-1 
iPaper products... 4. ab aeteiewen aes 9 103-4 
Printing and publishing........... 2-7 100-8 
Rubberproducts....:. See. 54.) oe 1-4 92-3 
Vextileiprodacts). ..24.. oe ee 10-9 110-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-3 124-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 2-0 89-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 9 128-8 
Silke and silk voods...0. 28. o... 4-5 1-1 481-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-2 120-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 96-7 
Other textile products............. 1-1 95-0 
Plant products. (ne-8))...c, Mise. eo- 1:6 108-5 
Hiehacco.. R208. .o) «tee ok ee cer 9 100-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 119-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 136-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 125-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 64-1 
Electric currents! .....44.8-08s<k.k. Bee 1-5 105-8 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:3 100-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-6 75-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 91-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 76:3 
Agricultural implements........... 5 45-4 
Land vehielesi®....) 08 ionccte ae 5:6 79-4 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-9 116-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... +2 51-2 
Heating appliances................ “4 85-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. “4 56-5 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 
UCES... 55.0 So S25). 82s eee sls eters 5 77-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 75-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 106-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 129-7 
Mistellaneous:8...0.55... EA08SE be ed 5 109-4 











April 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, Mayl, | May1, 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
88-1 76-8 85-8 100-7 112-4 119 8 
95-4 97-7 97-1 103-3 106-7 110-0 
73°5 72-9 75-9 94-5 88-6 100-3 
99-5 87-8 91-4 93-8 90-4 91-4 
106-4 95-4 99-1 101-1 91-4 93-4 
60-3 49-1 60-1 79-2 97-6 107-9 
48-5 37-3 45-5 63-6 87-7 100-8 
72-9 62-9 77-1 103-9 113-0 123-5 
87-1 75-1 91-6 108-4 115-0 117-8 
33-0 22-6 33-7 47-2 63-0 97-8 
88-9 88-0 93-4 101-8 102-9 101-6 
88-3 82-1 87-3 98-1 110-9 109-8 
75-9 67-9 72-4 87-3 108-1 105-6 
101-0 93-4 96-2 100-4 107-8 111-2 
100-5 97-4 104-2 111-6 115-8 115-0 
93-0 74-8 85-9 97-6 112-8 139-7 
109-3 91-5 100-7 102-4 104-9 110-3 
122-9 95-4 108-5 102-1 100-4 108-7 
88-5 67-1 80-6 84-4 86-9 99-3 
128-8 95-0 111-8 105-5 92-6 106-0 
465-4 373-1 381-1 315-1 271-4 230-8 
118-2 100-0 111-2 108-1 108-2 115-6 
95-9 87-8 93-0 103-8 109-1 108-4 
94-5 77-9 83-9 90-8 101-9 111-0 
116-4 105-4 120-6 117-3 120-9 124-0 
114-2 102-9 120-3 109-4 107-2 113-2 
119-2 108-7 120-3 128-5 142-3 141-6. 
136-4 100-0 91-5 113-3 130-0 176-8 
118-1 109-4 113-6 121-0 121-9 118-9 
57-6 50-2 77-0 108-3 123-1 125-1 
105-0 108-4 114-1 122-7 132-6 121-9 
97-8 84-1 T16-5i. ie 37-8 159-5 136-0 
73-4 60-8 70°5 98-9 118-8 137-6 
88-8 43-1 65-2 110-4 122-7 145-9 
73°3 61-3 81-7 102-3 127-6 133-9 
43-8 33-4 27-3 42-3 81-8 126-2 
77-0 70-4 73-7 101-2 118-4 140-0: 
105-5 78-6 81-7 110-7 153-2 215-2 
57-1 54-6 65-9 107-6 128-0 136-7 
80-9 65-2 73-2 105-0 118-9 133-6 
53-0 45-8 71-2 128-9 169-0 174-6 
77-9 62-5 74-9 98-7 118-4 138-9 
72-4 58-8 76-0 95-1 111-9 118-8 
103-5 75-1 83-2 119-8 126-8 134-3 
126-9 114-8 119-4 123-6 146-7 133-7 
107-9 90-8 102-8 106-6 111-2 112-5 





'The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of emp ovees in the indicated industry is of the tote] 
num ber of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Rubber Products—Losses were noted in rub- 
ber factories on May 1, 1934, these being on 
much the same scale as those reported on the 
same date in 1933, when the index was many 
points lower. Returns were tabulated from 
50 manufacturers employing 11,764 workers, or 
117 fewer than at the commencement of April. 
Most of the decrease was in Quebec. 


Textile Products—Continued advances were 
made in this group at the beginning of May 
according to statistics from 894 manufacturers 
having 93,675 persons on their pay-rolls, as 
eompared with 92,529 in the preceding month. 
‘Cotton, silk, garment and personal furnishing 
and knitting factories added to their forces. 
Practically no change had been noted on May 
1 of last year, when the index stood at 91-5, 
compared with 110°7 on the date under re- 
view. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 160 plants in this group 
employing 14,117 persons, or 1,047 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This decrease, which 
was smaller than that recorded on May 1 of 
last year, took place chiefly in tobacco manu- 
facturing in Quebec and Ontario. Employ- 
ment was at a higher level than on the same 
date in 1933. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
a substantial increase, this occurring chiefly in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 
Information was compiled from 169 manufac- 
turers, whose staffs included 9,536 workers, as 
against 9,007 in April. The gain was much 
greater than that of May 1 a year ago, when, 
the index was many points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces except 
British Columbia indicated seasonal improve- 
ment; the general gain resulted in the em- 
ployment of a much greater number of addi- 
tional employees than that reported at the 
beginning of May last year, when the index 
number was decidedly lower. The 190 co- 
operating firms had 7,046 employees, as against 
6,287 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Improvement was re- 
corded on May 1 in electric current plants, in 
which employment was rather quieter than in 
the spring of 1933. Statements were received 
from 96 companies employing 13,330 workers, 
an increase of 200 over their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group was upward, 290 persons 
being added to the pay-rolls of the 108 re- 
porting establishments, which had 10,954 em- 
ployees. Curtailment had been registered on 
May 1, 1933, when the index was much lower. 
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Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
machinery, automobile, iron and steel fabrica- 
tion, heating appliance, sheet metal, and some 
other groups reported heightened activity on 
May 1, employment in the group as a whole 
showing its fourth consecutive increase since 
the beginning of the year. Returns were 
tabulated from 805 manufacturers with 99,273 
operatives, as compared with 96,202 in the 
preceding month, Smaller gains had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of May last year, 
when employment was in lesser volume. The 
movement was upward in all provinces except 
British Columbia, most markedly so in 
Ontario, 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed an increase in employ- 
ment, according to data from 146 firms with 
a working force of 16,761 persons, or 491 more 
than on April 1. A reduction in staff had 
been recorded in this group in the same 
month in 1933, and the index number was then 
much lower. Most of the gain on May 1; 
1934, occurred in smelters and refineries and 
in lead, tin, zine and copper works, but all 
branches of the group were busier. 


Mineral Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the mineral products division; the 
increase was larger than that which occurred 
on May 1 of a year ago, when the index num- 
ber was lower than on the date under review. 
Reports were received from 113 manufacturers, 
whose pay-rolls included 13,001 persons, as 
compared with 12,703 in the preceding month. 
The greatest advance was in the Prairie 
Provinces, 


Logging 


Very pronounced seasonal losses, on the 
whole, took place in logging, in spite of addi- 
tions to staffs in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia, those in the former being 
due to river-drives. The 279 co-operating 
firms employed 22,217 men, or 6,765 fewer 
than on April 1. While the average change in 
employment in bush operations on May 1 in 
the years since 1920 is a decrease, that noted 
on the date under review is the largest yet 
recorded; that this is so, is partly due to delay 
in river-driving operations in Quebec and 
Ontario resulting from the late spring. Never- 
theless, the index, at 80°5, was higher than at 
the beginning of May in any other year since 
1927. 


Mining 
Coal—Employment in coal mining showed 
a seasonal contraction, which was smaller than 


that noted in the same month last year. The 
index then was slightly lower than on May 1, 
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1934. Data were received from 100 operators 
with 21,802 employees, as compared with 22,- 
796 in the preceding month. The decrease 
took place mainly in the Alberta coal fields, 
but also to a smaller extent in the Maritime 
Provinces, 

Metallic Ores—There was an increase in 
metallic ore mines, chiefly in Quebec and 
British Columbia. An aggregate working force 
of 20,099 persons was employed by the 94 co- 
operating firms, who had 19,657 workers in 
their last report. A smaller advance had been 
indicated at the beginning of May a year ago, 
when activity was not so great. 


Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal)— 
Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
gain; 77 employers enlarged their pay-rolls by 
546 workers to 5,475 at the beginning of May. 
Quarries and other divisions reported height- 
ened activity. The index was decidedly higher 
than on May 1, 1938, when moderate improve- 
ment was reported. 


Communications 


A minor increase was noted in communica- 
tions, in which the level of employment was 
lower than on the corresponding date of last 
year, The co-operating branches and com- 
panies reported an aggregate working force of 
20,237 persons, or 25 more than at the begin- 
ning of April. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage-—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation on May 1, 
when the 194 firms from whom information 
was received, reported 23,930 employees, or 
420 more than in the preceding month. The 
index was lower than on the same date in 
1933, when similar gains had been noted. 
Ontario registered most of the advance re- 
corded on May 1, 1934, but the tendency was 
favourable in all five economic areas. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while elsewhere heightened activity 
was shown, Statements were received from 
101 employers in this division, whose pay-rolls 
increased from 56,179 persons on April 1 to 
56,307 at the beginning of May. A munor 
gain had been noted on May 1, 1933, when the 
index was lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 12,493 men, as compared with 9,938 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 90 firms 
furnishing statistics in the water transportation 
group. This gain was much smaller than that 
noted on the same date last year, when the 
index was higher. Reductions in the Maritime 


Provinces and British Columbia were more 
than offset by increases in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a considerable expansion; the 
industry was rather more active than on Mayr 
1, 1933. The working forces of the 636 co- 
operating contractors aggregated 17,046 per- 
sons, as against 15,461 at the beginning of 
April. The tendency was favourable in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Western provinces. 


Highway—Work on roads and_ highways 
decreased at the beginning of May; 2,626 men 
were laid off from the forces of the 303 em- 
ployers making returns, who had 71,056 work- 
ers on May 1. There were gains in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces and Quebec, those 
in the Maritimes being extensive. In Ontario 
and British Columbia, however, declines were 
indicated, partly as a result of the completion 
of springtime street-cleaning operations in the 
cities, while work in certain northern unem- 
ployment relief camps was retarded by spring 
freshets. Heightened activity had been re- 
corded on the same date last year, but em- 
ployment was then in smaller volume than in 
the spring of the present year. 


Ralway—Thirty-two companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed. 
23,855 workers, as against 22,423 in their last. 
report. The Western Provinces recorded most 
of the increase; moderate improvement took 
place in Ontario, but there were reductions in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. Expan- 
sion involving a larger number of workers was 
noted at the beginning of May a year ago; 
the index number then was fractionally higher 
than on the date under review. 


Services 


The service group reported very slightly 
lowered activity, according to statements from 
398 establishments employing 23,112 persons, 
as against 23,126 in their last report. Small 
gains in laundries and dry-cleaning plants 
were rather more than offset by losses in hotels 
and restaurants, Employment was_ brisker 
than on May 1 in 1933, when a large reduction 
had been indicated. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were 
shown in wholesale houses, but retailers re- 
leased some employees; 1,015 trading estab- 
lishments reduced their forces by 223 persons 
to 88,696 on the date under review. The 
backward spring no doubt has had an un- 
favourable effect on trade. However, the in- 
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dex was higher than at the beginning of May 
a year ago, when general improvement had 
been reported. 
Tables 
The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
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ing cities, and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the indi- 
cated area of industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firm 
making returns on May 1, 1934. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1934. 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes, Persons who are engaged 
at work other than their own trades or who 
are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from our tabula- 


19:1 were without work at the close of the 
month as compared with 19°5 per cent in 
March, Improvement of noteworthy propor- 
tions, however, was reflected from April last 
year when 24-5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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tions. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

A continuation of the favourable employ- 
ment movement among local trade unions 
which commenced in February was apparent 
throughout April, according to the reports re- 
ceived from a total of 1,693 labour organiza- 
tions with a combined membership of 150,638 
persons, Of these, 28,725 or a percentage of 


133] 1932 1933 1934 


unions all indicated employment advancement 
over March, though the gains were slight, 
ranging from about 3 per cent in Saskatche- 
wan to less than one per cent in British Co- 
lumbia, Quebec unions, as a whole, main- 
tained the same percentage of idleness as in 
March though Huctuations were noticed in the 
various trades. Some slackening in coal min- 
ing operations in both Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta was mainly responsible for the less 
favourable tendency shown in these provinces 
from March, though the changes were small. 
All provinces participated in the employment 
recovery from April of last year, Nova Scotia 
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and Ontario unions particularly showing much 
better conditions. In Alberta and New Bruns- 
wick also the improvement recorded was 
noteworthy, while in Quebee and British Co- 
lumbia employment advanced moderately, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions showing 
slight gains only. 

Reports on unemployment from the largest 
city in each province with the exception ot 
Prince Edward Island are tabulated separately 
each month, Edmonton unions during Apr. 
registered the most substantial percentage ot 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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idleness of the cities compared, which was but 
slightly in excess of that recorded during 
March. In all other cities, however, activity 
tended upward, Saint John unions especially 
indicating a decidedly better situation than in 
the previous month, while in Regina moderzte 
increases in employment were reflected. The 
improvement shown in the remaining citic 
was quite slight, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver recording gains of just over 1 per cent 
and Halifax and Montreal fractional increase 
Activity for Saint John, Halifax, Toronto and 
Vancouver members was in substantially 
greater volume during April than in the cor- 
responding month last year, Montreal and 
Regina also showing noteworthy employment 
advancement, and Winnipeg a slightly better 
tendency. Edmonton unions, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, alone reported an adverse 
employment movement from April a year ago 
though the recessions indicated were not out- 
standing, 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1928, to date. The curve during 
April followed a course downward from that of 
the previous month, a continuation of the 
favourable tendency shown in the two preced- 
ing months. Greater divergence was indicated 
in the level of the curve as compared with 
April, 1933, the point attained at the close of 
the month under survey being considerably 
lower than in April last year and representa- 
tive of more active employment conditions. 

The manufacturing industries at the close 
of April showed but slight variation from 
March conditions, the changes occurring in the 
various trades being of a rather offsetting 
nature. Reports for April were received from 
an aggregate of 466 local unions, covering a 
membership of 46,088 persons, 16.4 per cent 
of whom were idle at the end of the month 
contrasted with 16-6 per cent in March. The 
volume of employment for hat, cap and glasss 
workers was substantially better than in 
March, but these tradesmen formed but a 
small share of the total membership in the 
manufacturing industries and hence did not 
materially affect the situation. The leather 
and iron and steel] trades showed improvement 
involving the greatest number of members, 
and a better and employment tendency was 
noted among papermakers, printing  trades- 
men, bakers and confectioners, meat cutters 
and butchers, and general labourers, though 
the changes were quit slight. On the other 
hand, textile workers were much slacker than 
in March, and noteworthy employment cur- 
tailment was evident among garment and 
wood workers and metal polishers. The situa- 
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tion for fur workers declined moderately from 
March, brewery workers and cigarmakers also 
showing a slight lessening of the employment 
volume available. Pronounced employment 
expansion was noted in the manufacturing 
industries from April, 1933, when 28-3 per cent 
of inactivity was recorder, practically all 
trades sharing in this favourable employment 
movement. Outstanding among these were 
the iron and steel, leather, garment and wood- 
working trades, and the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, all of which afforded a much greater 
volume of work than in April a year ago. 


From unions of coal miners 49 reports were 
received in April, combining a membership of 
14,008 persons, 2,700 of whom were idle at the 
end of the month, a percentage of 19-3 con- 
trasted with unemployment percentages of 
14-4in March and 17-1 in April, 1933. Sea- 
sonal slackness of a more marked degree than 
in the preceding month was apparent in both 
the eastern and western coal fields, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia unions all 
showing an employment curtailment from 
March which was more especially pronounced 
in the western areas. Compared with the 
returns for April a year ago Alberta miners 
reported some lowering of the unemployment 
volume during the month reveiwed, though 
conditions still were rather quiet. There was, 
however, a noteworthy falling off in the em- 
ployment afforded both British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia miners from April last year. In 
addition to the miners reported as wholly 
unemployed considerable short time work 
was also registered during April. 

Though depression in the building and con- 
struction trades continued quite pronounced 
during April, still the level of activity showed 
a notable advance over March. This was 
reflected by the reports tabulated from 207 
associations of building tradesmen, with a 
total of 17,076 members, 10,470 of whom were 
out of work at the end of the month, a per- 
centage of 61-3 as compared with 69-6 per 
cent in March. Employment conditions were 
also better than in April of last year when 
66-7 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. The situation for electrical workers, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and carpenters and 
joiners was substantially better during April 
than in the previous month, improvement on 
a more moderate scale, occurring for plumbers 
and steamfitters, bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers and steam shovelmen. On the con- 
trary, marked curtailment was evident among 
bridge and structural iron workers. The 
volume of work afforded hod carriers and 
building labourers, however, remained iden- 


tical with that of March. In making a com- 
parison with the returns for April of last year 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and bridge and 
structural iron workers reported large in- 
creases in available employment during the 
month reviewed which, however, affected few 
workers as their combined membership was 
small. The most important gain over April, 
1933, was recorded by carpenters and joiners, 
and among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers also employment rose considerably. 
Improvement in conditions, on a much 
smaller scale, was registered by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, steam shovelmen, 
plumbers and _ steamfitters, and _ electrical 
workers. Granite and stonecutters and hod 
carriers and building labourers, however, 
showed a drop in employment on a rather 
noteworthy scale from April last year. 


The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries during April was slightly better than in 
the preceding month, as manifest by the 
reports received from 737 organizations, repre- 
senting a total of 53,485 members. Of these, 
6,103 or 11-4 per cent were idle at the end of 
the month contrasted with 12-6 per cent in 
March. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns included about 77 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, were 
largely responsible for this favourable ten- 
dency from March though some employment 
advancement was also noted by teamsters and 
chauffeurs. Among navigation workers the 
trend was toward lessened activity, but the 
change was fractional] only. Street and elec- 
tric railway employees, however, reported an 
unvaried employment volume from March. 
As in the previous comparison, steam railway 
employees were the determining factor in the 
drop in the unemployment percentage for the 
transportation industries as a whole from 14:1 
in April last year to its present level. Among 
street and electric railway employees there 
was little change in conditions from April, 
1933, the tendency also being favourable. A 
considerable increase in slackness, however, 
was reflected by navigation workers, while 
teamsters and chauffeurs reported a fractional 
percentage of inactivity compared with a fully 
engaged situation in April last year. 

Retail clerks at the close of April reported 
an unemployment percentage of 6-8, the same 
as was recorded in the previous month. Re- 
turns for April were furnished by 4 associa- 
tions of these workers with a membership 
numbering 1,729 persons, 117 of whom were 
without employment at the end of the month. 
Activity was somewhat retarded from April 
last year when 2-0 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 
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Civic employees were slightly better en- 
gaged during April than in the previous 
month, while the improvement recorded over 
April of last year was more pronounced. This 
was evident from the returns received from 
73 associations including a membership of 
6,807 persons, 114 or 1:7 per cent of whom 
were unemployed at the end of the month 
contrasted with percentages of 2-7 in March 
and 6:0 in April, 1983. 

The 111 unions in the miscellaneous group 
of trades making returns in April and repre- 
senting a membership of 3,542 persons showed 
that 540 were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 15-2 in contrast 
with 16-9 per cent in March. Hotel and res- 
taurant, and theatre and stage employees 
reported heightened activity of moderate 
degree from March, stationary engineers and 
firemen showing gains of somewhat lesser 
degree, and barbers fractional increases in em- 
ployment only. Unclassified workers alone 
registered employment losses from March 
which were not of particular importance. In 
comparing with the returns for April of last 
year in the miscellaneous group of trades 
when 20-8 per cent of the members were idle, 
hotel and restaurant employees were afforded 
a much better volume of work during the 
month reviewed, and gains of noteworthy 
degree occured for theatre and stage employ- 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1934, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed gains of 4 
per cent and 23 per cent, respectively, when 
compared with the records of the preceding 
month and with those of the corresponding 
period a year ago. Total placements for the 
month, however, were lower than in March as 
there were two less working days. Losses 
under this comparison were recorded in all 
groups except farming, mining and services, 
the highest gain being in the last-named divi- 
sion and the greatest decline in construction 
and maintenance. Contrariwise, when com- 
pared with April, 1933, increases were shown in 
all industries, except farming and transporta- 
tion, the gain in construction and maintenance 
being most marked. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1932, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment registered at the of- 
fices of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. As may 
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ees, and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Unclassified workers also showed a slight rise 
in available employment during the month 
reviewed. Barbers, however, reported an un- 
changed situation from April a year ago. 

Among fishermen little variation in condi- 
tions was shown during April from either the 
previous month or April last year, unemploy- 
ment standing at 2-2 per cent compared with 
percentages of 1°3 in March and 2° at the 
close of April, 1933. 

Activity for lumber workers and loggers 
declined sharply during April from the pre- 
vious month, the percentage of idleness stand- 
ing at 29-9 in contrast with 9-1 per cent in 
March. The April percentage was based on 
the returns tabulated from 3 unions of these 
workers, with a membership aggregate of 635 
persons. The situation, however, showed some 
improvement over April, 1983, conditions when 
34°3 per cent of the members reported were 
out of work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem-~ 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1931 inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1932, to date. Table Il summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for April, 1934 


be seen from the graph the curve, both of 
vacancies and of placements, in relation to 
applications followed a marked downward 
trend during the first half of the period under 
review, but again showed an upward course 
during the latter half of the month, and at the 
close of April both levels were slightly higher 
than those shown at the end of the corre- 
sponding month last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 52-4 
and 34:5 during the first and the second half 
of April, respectively, in contrast with ratios 
of 52°6 and 51:1 during the corresponding 
periods of 1933. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 49:1 and 50-1 as compared with 
49-8 and 48-7 during April, 1933. 

The average number of vacancies reported, 
daily, to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,346 as compared with 1,255 in 
the previous month and with 1,072 in April a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received, daily, by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,515 as com- 
pared with 2,225 in March and with 2,069 in 
April last year. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during April, 
1934, was 1,249, of which 624 were in regular 
employment and 625 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,199 during the preceding 
month, Placements in April last year aver- 
aged 1,019 daily, consisting of 563 placements 
in regular and 456 in casual employment. 

During the month of April, 1934, the offices 
of the Service referred 31,812 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 29,968 place- 
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ments, Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 14,961, of which 10,711 were 
of men and 4,250 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 15,007. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 23,280 
for men and 9,007 for women, a total of 32,287, 
while applications for work numbered 60,349, 
of which 47,630 were from men and 12,719 
from women, Reports for March, 1934, showed 
32,607 positions available, 57,828 applications 
made, and 31,162 placements effected, while in 
April, 1933, there were recorded 24,652 va- 
cancies, 47,566 applications for work, and 
23.415 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment, 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date:— 


1953, 


nes 


Nova Scotia 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia during April called for nearly 15 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 72 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of change were recorded in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The gain in 
placements over April, 1933, was mainly due 
to work provided in relief of unemployment 
on highway construction, although services 
also showed an increase. The changes in all 
other groups were quite small, but, for the 
greater part, showed improvement over April 
of last year. There were 828 placements 
under construction and maintenance and 426 
in services, Of the latter, 307 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 63 men and 
106 women were placed in regular employment. 
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New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick, were nearly 32 per cent less 
favourable than in the preceding month, but 
over 71 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline of 
over 33 per cent in placements when compared 
with March, but a gain of over 67 per cent in 
comparison with April, 1933. As in Nova 
Scotia, construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices showed the only gains of importance 
over April of last year, that in the former be- 
ing mainly responsible for the increase for the 
province as a whole. Nominal changes only 
were reported in all other groups. Placements 
under construction and maintenance numbered 
351, and in services 520 of the latter 388 were 
of household workers. During the month 172 
men and 85 women were placed in regular 
employment, 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 18 per cent in 
the number of orders received at Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec when com- 
pared with the preceding month and of over 
44 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were over 
8 per cent higher than in March and nearly 
33 per cent higher than April, 1983. Services 
showed the largest gain in placements over 
April of last year, with smaller increases in 
trade and logging, while construction ‘and 
maintenance and manufacturing were the only 
groups in which there were declines of any 
importance, The improvement in the prov- 
ince as a whole was largely due to increased 
placements through the women’s divisions. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 77; logging, 184; construction 
and maintenance, 320; trade, 156; and ser- 
vices, 2,010, of which 1,485 were of household 
workers, Regular employment was found for 
834 men and 1,259 women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in On- 
tario during April, were nearly 7 per cent less 
favourable than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 41 per cent better than during the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a de- 
cline of 10 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with March, but a gain of nearly 37 per 
cent in comparison with April, 1933. A large 
number of unemployed were placed on high- 
way construction, which chiefly accounted for 
the increase over April last year, although 
placements in manufacturing, farming, ser- 
vices, mining and trade were also higher. 
Small losses were reported in transportation 


and logging. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 535; logging, 
151; farming, 881; mining, 57; transportation, 
73; construction and maintenance, 7,691; trade, 
308; and services, 3,593, of which 1,888 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 3,559 of men and 1,380 
of women. . 
MANITOBA 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Manitoba 
were nearly 23 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 18 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of 20 per cent 
when compared with March, and of nearly 15 
per cent in comparison with April, 1933. <A 
reduction in farm placements, largely due to 
the suspension of relief placements on farms, 
was responsible for the decline from April of 
last year, although trade and services also 
showed small losses. The only gains of im- 
portance were in logging and construction and 
maintenance. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: logging, 1386; farming, 466; 
construction and maintenance, 795; and ser- 
vices, 721, of which 597 were of household 
workers. There were 1,205 men and 399 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of over 38 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month and 
nearly 8 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a gain 
of nearly 39 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with March and of nearly 8 per cent in 
comparison with April, 1983. All groups, ex- 
cept farming, trade and logging, participated 
in the gain in placements over April of last 
year, construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices showing the largest increases. Placements 
by industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
47; farming, 1,205; construction and main- 
tenance, 455; and services, 771, of which 621 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 1,831 men and 478 women. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Al- 
berta during April, was nearly 30 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and over 
27 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also were about 27 per 
cent higher than both in March and in April 
last year, Relief placements on highway con- 
struction were mainly responsible for the in- 
crease over April, 1938, although all groups, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1934 













Vacancies Placements 
— Regular 
Resist Placed place- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled t sat Referred | ——————————_|__ Un- ments 
during | at end of ad in to placed same 
period period bees 5 vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of] period 
pee period 1933 
Nova: Scotia 3 bcs sacs ccc cee oe eee 1,340 42 1,393 1,350 169 1,134 1,999 122 
HH aliigx ric osc tisnccscbhoc cee ee 402 25 459 376 98 278 1,323 92 
New Glasgow 360. 5.0s.. dc ee cnn 104 17 100 140 63 30 546 27 
Sydney. SF. .:. tees. hostnek « eae ae 834 0 834 834 8 826 130 3 
New Brunswick..................0.: 905 20 981 885 257 628 966 80 
See OERELS 5 Saws sus atone ste 45 0 43 45 9 36 307 0 
107 16 174 91 85 6 B64) nave saote 
396 4 393 392 102 290 87 35 
357 371 357 61 296 506 
3,872 673 6,531 3,916 2,093 677 2,838 1,720 
14 2 47 12 5 if 3 
189 0 690 297 263 22 310 176 
2,305 420 3,539 1,875 1,010 411 1,880 786 
900 189 1,456 ie 6 539 142 296 450 
34 6 91 22 20 2 68 75 
218 15 426 241 127 44 185 143 
SOO TVORS  cas.<nscuscep ones anne 212 41 282 357 129 49 62 80 
Ontario: §, . 2655 Say eee 14,404 629 31,780 13,867 4,939 8,369 52,171 4,568 
Belleville. oas eis eco eee eee 111 0 160 110 76 34 251 54 
Brantiord {7 oe oes ete ee 153 3 313 147 111 36 2,015 124 
Chatham iiine tebe; seek cee 220 0 338 219 45 174 821 37 
Fort William sock cel ae caesar 243 0 242 238 107 Ast 473 216 
Guelph iyo) He lLt Bae, SiS aee 107 10 318 135 63 34 821 62 
Familtonece vies et oaks coe eee ee 535 4 oda 567 246 2710 2,720 417 
Kingston: .eatowccwoe cence oo cre 1,053 19 1,005 1,041 350 691 864 94 
Katohener 4 Rt .. Ss. eee 913 0 970 921 73 840 1,206 46 
PON COR a,5.0; <a eon race wie tn Meee 1,060 26 1, 664 1,069 613 416 3,507 607 
Marmoraitana. cee eens eee eee 95 0 95 0 Ons. Ter Be 
Niagara Haligih to). .scce. eee 93 v 99 87 51 28 1,847 36 
INOLGHLBSY conc conssstineh eee 124 0 179 124 109 | 15 291 138 
Oshawaterssconctcctserore ie merree 1,103 4 1,179 1,092 154 938 218 87 
OCCA WA SELES Coe ae ass Le 905 88 1,658 834 553 193 1,881 269 
Pembroke sac 3.0 hae te eee eee 266 31 337 243 113 130 6 355 
Peterborough to .c sc sseacce eee 125 18 168 133 88 19 518 53 
Port Arthur..5..4.<ereronee 281 0 155 155 129 26 863 666 
St. Catharines Ls 10 254 152 99 53 2,106 27 
St Phomss Pat widths sco: cee 178 12 195 167 90 77 474 57 
DATMIAT Ss ies ae ce ese ee 171 1 561 171 68 103 1,182 56 
Bault'Ste: Marios: . 300.7... SF Re 97 4 1,395 112 69 22 46 
SITAWOrd: coe cuctoct eos Rete 168 0 324 166 73 93 976 54 
UU DULY estes deere sone eee eee eee 322 46 898 176 143 33 545 31 
Wimmins) Sisevire). acl . Soe eee 440 0 756 446 71 375 674 38 
LOLODtO mais s-sicigest oes Sacer ee 4,956 304 15,875 4,799 1,151 3,364 23,677 880 
Windsores coe see cee oo eee eee 512 42 1,265 468 199 269 2,918 118 
Manitoba. c..s3s052200ocee ee ee 2,062 i1 4,935 2,157 1,604 550 16,600 1,737 
Brandon) oeiis ye 3 Lae eee 8 9 229 174 167 i 759 83 
Winnipeg: 65.22. fAse. hack eee 1,882 2 4,706 1,983 1,437 543 15,841 1,354 
Saskatchewan................ccce0e0- 2,637 121 3,078 2,543 1,809 722 1,956 1,752 
Hst@Vaninac ccs ccareis coc. coe eee 215 0 198 210 120 90 50 83 
Melfort \) S244). BGAS Al... eee eee 86 0 86 86 86 0 OM tees , epee 
MOose d awed. A... chasse Gahan ee 727 62 895 691 374 305 636 380 
North Battloiordio: .. 24-6 eee 70 0 59 59 5 16 54 
iPrincelAlbert heat. Gao 114 14 170 95 73 22 114 73 
Roping 2-Fep er eo cee ee 589 23 697 554 449 105 530 413 
BASKACOON Min. ose ot ses see 338 1 383 348 305 43 363 354 
Swift Currents... oes eee 155 0 149 158 142 16 116 125 
Wey burns cae ee ee 138 2 154 149 109 40 27 115 
WOrktone ee ee ee Pee eee 195 19 219 183 95 88 46 103 
Emergency Sub-office 10 0 68 10 5 5 58 52 
Abborts co en ey.. se eee 25824 26 4,613 2,793 1,875 906 9,441 1,535 
Calgary: 220 Nes ee ee 740 7 1,434 718 656 62 4,331 598 
Drumbellor f, f.5.< .(Siwiet. serch. ee 212 1 526 203 171 32 278 98 
BLOMONEON,... ss);6 0's ss ce eee eeu b CRORE 907 11 1,452 910 793 105 3,611 602 
LOGD bre £0 1.5. 5.chin voce deve ee 573 7 810 571 142 429 966 130 
Medicine Hat. 2. «0.0 Aan 392 0 391 391 113 278 255 107 
British Columbia.................... 4,243 26 7,038 4,301 2,215 2,021 3,846 1,291 
Kamloops i544. Sirs. SR tO. See 397 0 411 398 39 6 52 
INADAINO Bens ss. teics cite 564 0 568 550 438 112 327 361 
Nelson Serre cee ae ee 260 10 266 256 86 170 10 12 
N ew Westminster..........cccceece: 95 0 284 95 80 15 222 21 
PORUECON. foo kee eee 131 4 182 136 101 24 60 22 
Prince’ Ruperts: 205:..2. 38 oe 201 0 208 201 15 186 146 3 
V aBOOn VOR. 24 mids axa apa ete} dwt 1,235 12 3,679 1,309 975 280 2,675 718 
WISER dos a's as aoe hen ee 1,360 0 1,440 1,356 122 1,234 400 102 
Catiada, 004.200 OS, Bo 32,287 1,548 60,349 31,812 14,961 15,007 89,817 *12,946 
je oe ees eM FO 23, 280 283 47,630 23,230 10,711 12,286 76,525 9,518 
Wotuen:. 3.2. sk. acica cht eee 9,007 1,265 12,719 8,582 4,250 BYP 13, 292 3,428 


*141 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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except logging and trade, showed improvement. 
All of these changes, however, were small. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 47 logging, 43; farming, 
931; construction and maintenance, 1,163; and 
services, 543, of which 392 were of household 
workers. There were 1,551 men and 324 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during April showed a nomi- 
nal increase only over the preceding month, 
but were nearly 31 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. There 
was a fractional decline in placements when 
compared with March, but a gain of nearly. 
31 per cent in comparison with April, 1933. 
The gain in placements over April last year 
was almost entirely due to relief work on 
highway construction; all industrial divisions, 
however, except services, showed improve- 


ment. Placements by industrial groups 1n- 
cluded: manufacturing, 33; farming, 130; 
mining, 42; construction and maintenance, 


3,000; and services, 609, of which 441 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,996 
men and 219 women were placed in regular 
employment, 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1934, the offices 
of the Employment Service effected 14,961 
placements in regular employment, 6,003 of 
which were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate vicin- 
ity of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter, 562 were granted the Employ- 


ment Service reduced transportation rate, 384 - 


going to centres within the same province as 
the despatching office and 178 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2:7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The labour movement in Quebec during 
April was entirely of bushmen and comprised 
the transfer of 115 persons. Of these, 41 se- 
cured their certificates at the Quebec city office 
for centres within the same zone, while the 
Hull office was instrumental in the despatch 
of 74 bushmen to employment within the Sud- 
bury zone. Ontario offices issued 141 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation during April, 
137 to points within the province, and 4 to 
outside centres. The latter were mine ma- 
chine runners destined to Rouyn and trans- 
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ferred from Timmins. From Port Arthur the 
provincial movement included 25 mine work- 
ers, 22 bush workers, and 14 highway construc- 
tion cookees, from Sudbury 61 bush workers 
and 3 mine workers, and from Fort William 1 
mechanic and 2 bushmen who were conveyed 
to employment within their respective zones. 
The Timmins office was responsible for the 
transfer of 1 mine blacksmith to Sault Ste. 
Marie, 5 mine workers to Fort William, and 
1 carpenter to a point within its own zone. In 
addition, the Oshawa zone received 2 auto- 
mobile metal finishers from Windsor, In 
Manitoba, during April, 201 workers were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 102 of whom travelled to 
provincial situations and 99 to other provinces. 
All transfers were effected by the Winnipeg 
office, which despatched 88 farm hands, 6 farm 
housekeepers, and 8 hotel employees to various 
centres within the same zone. Journeying 
outside the province from Winnipeg 81 bush 
workers, 2 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, and 
3 housekeepers were carried to Port Arthur, 
and 10 farm hands and 2 farm household 
workers to Saskatchewan agricultural districts. 
Workers benefiting by the reduced rate in 
Saskatchewan during April were 13 in number, 
all of whom were bound for employment 
within the province. This provincial move- 
ment was largely toward the rural districts of 
the province, which received 10 farm hands 
and 2 farm domestics, the Saskatoon office 
transferring 7 of these workers, Regina 3, and 
Moose Jaw and Prince Albert each one. In 
addition, 1 teacher received a certificate at 
Regina for transportation within the region 
covered by that city office. Of the 64 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation granted by 
Alberta offices during April, 63 were for centres 
within the province, Of these, the Edmonton 
office granted 50 to persons going to employ- 
ment within its own zone, including 25 farm 
hands, 3 stewards, 6 bush workers, 11 labour- 
ers, 1 painter, 1 sawmill worker, 2 cooks and 
1 hotel waitress. From Edmonton, also, 2 
farm hands were despatched to Calgary. Se- 
curing certificates at the Calgary office 2 farm 
hands and 1 farm domestic travelled to Drum- 
heller, 1 farm hand to Edmonton and 7 farm 
hands within the Calgary zone. The one 
worker transferred outside the province was a 
farm hand sent from Edmonton to Saskatoon. 
All persons travelling at the reduced transpor- 
tation rate from British Columbia centres 
during April were for provincial employment 
and totalled 28. Of these, 26 were shipped 
from Vancouver, 1 pipefitter going to Kam- 
loops, 2 mine labourers and 1 housekeeper to 
Penticton, and 13 mine workers, 7 power con- 
struction workers, 1 truck driver, and 1 house- 
keeper to various points within the Vancouver 
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zone. From Nelson the Penticton zone also 
received 1 steel sharpener, while the Victoria 
office transferred 1 miner to employment with- 
in the Nelson zone. 

Of the 562 workers who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 


(4) Building Permits issued 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 61 cities which granted building 
permits valued at $2,246,317 during April, as 
compared with $1,090,206 (revised figure) in 
the preceding month, and $1,595,502 in the 
same month last year. There was, therefore, 
an increase of $1,156,111 or 106 per cent in the 
first comparison, and of $650,815, or 40-8 per 
cent as compared with April, 1933. The in- 
crease in the latter comparison (like that 
which occurred in the preceding month over 
March, 1933), is especially interesting, these 
two being the first gains shown in such a com- 
parison over a period of many months, The 
cumulative total for the first four months of 
1934 (viz. $4,910,637), though lower than in 
earlier years of the record, was higher by 5:3 
per cent than in the same period of 1933; this 
is the first time since 1929 that the cumulative 
value of the building authorized in any period 
has been greater than in the same period of 
the preceding year. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for April, 1934, showing that they had issued 
some 250 permits for dwellings valued at over 
$800,000 and for more than 1,600 other build- 
ings estimated to cost nearly $1,400,000. In 
addition, Brantford reported an engineering 
project valued at approximately $5,000. In 
March, authority was given for the erection of 
about 185 dwellings and 850 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $300,000 and $700,000, 
respectively, while one engineering project 
valued at approximately $5,100 was also re- 
ported. . 

All provinces (except Prince Edward Island, 
from which no data. were received for either 
April or March) recorded increases in the 
value of the building permits issued during 
April as compared with the preceding month, 
the greatest absolute gain of $580,126 or 128-5 
per cent, taking place in Ontario. 


In the more significant comparison with 
April, 1933 there were increases in all prov- 
inces except New Brunswick and Manitoba, 
that of $342333 or 49-7 per cent in Ontario 
being most notable, ' 

Of the four largest cities, Toronto and Van- 
couver registered increases in the~ building 
authorized during April as compared with the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 


rate during April, 234 travelled by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 300 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 13 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway, 11 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 4 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada during April, 1934 


April, 1933; in Montreal and Winnipeg, the 
aggregate value was higher than in March, 
1934, but rather less than in April, 1933. Of 
the other centres, New Glasgow, Sydney, 
Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Brantford, Fort William, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. 
Marie, York and East York Townships, Wel- 
land, Walkerville, Woodstock, St. Boniface, 
Moose Jaw, Calgary, Lethbridge, Kamloops, 
Nanaimo, Prince Rupert and Victoria reported 
increases in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with March, 1934, and also with 
April, 1933. 

Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1920-1984—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during April and in the first four months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. 

— 


jhe 
Indexes of | INCexes O 

Value of Value of value of Marie 
permits permits permits Pail din 

Year issued issued in issued iaiatert a 
in first in first ja Aree 

April four months|four months f ae th, 

(1926=100) C7, ones 
(Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 

1934 eee es 2,246,317} 4,910,637 11:8 83-4 
T9382. 2 1,595,502 4,661,323 11-2 75-1 
1932. 4,370,863] 13,823,873 33-3 79-1 
OSM ce cas 13,495,165} 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
19302 16,978,076] 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 
19207 ene 29,656,709} 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 
1928 er ee 18,606,167} 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
1O275 wade 17,312,470} 42,340,823 101-9 96-3 
192.6% eae 19,044,499] 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 
192535 15,482,383] 35,463,398 85-4 103-1 
1924...... 13,689,101} 31,737,100 76:4 111-6 
1928 R a. 19,530,851) 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 
1922 see.. 15,833,688} 34,513,861 83-1 107-7 
LODMiesers, 13,500,360] 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
920% er 15,648,915) 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 





The agregate for the first four months of 
this year was rather higher than in the same 
period of 1933, but was lower than in any 
other year since 1920; the average index of 
wholesale prices of building materials, though 
higher than in 1932 and 1933, and practically 
the same as in 1931, was lower than in any 
other year of the record. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 
Great Britain 


[S58 British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1934, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment in April showed a further im- 
provement, which extended to most of the 
principal industries. It was much better than 
a year ago. The industries showing the most 
marked improvement during the month were 
the building, public works contracting and al- 
lied trades, engineering, shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing, vehicle building, the iron and steel 
industry, the manufacture of electrical appara- 
tus and appliances, tailoring and dressmaking, 
furniture manufacture, certain food manufac- 
turing industries, the distributive trades, hotel 
and boarding-house service, and most of the 
transport services. 

On the other hand, there was a decline in 
employment in coal mining and in most of the 
textile industries, 

The improvement in employment was most 
marked in the South of England, in Scotland 
and in Northern Ireland. In the London and 
South-Eastern Administrative Divisions em- 
ployment was fairly good. In the Southwest 
and Midlands it was moderate. In the North 
of England, in Scotland, and in Northern Ire- 
land it was bad, while in Wales it was very 
bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic Service, 
the percentage unemployed at April 23, 1934 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 16-7, as 
compared with 17-3 at March 19, 1934, and 
with 21-3 at April 24, 1933. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at April 23, 1934, was 
14-1, as compared with 14:8 at March 19, 
1934; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 2-6, as compared with 2:5. For 
males alone, the percentage at April 23, 1934, 
was 19-3 and for females 9-6; at March 19, 
1934, the corresponding percentages were 20:1 
and 9:8. 

At April 23, 1934, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,729,242 wholly unem- 
ployed, 329,913 temporarily stopped, and 89,040 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,148,195. This was 53,382 less than a 
month before, and 549,489 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,736,423 men, 
61,717 boys, 301,317 women, and 48,738 girls. 


STATES 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 23, 1934, was 
2,208,667, 

United States 


Manufacturing Industries —A further expan- 
sion in factory employment and pay-rolls was 
recorded in April by the manufacturing estab- 
lishments reporting to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, Between March 15 and April 15, em- 
ployment increased by 1-0 per cent, and pay- 
rolls rose by 3-8 per cent. 

These gains brought the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of factory employment for 
April, 1934, up to 82-3, or to the level that 
prevailed in December, 1930. The April index 
of factory pay-rolls rose to 67°3, and marks 
the highest point recorded since June, 1931. 
These increases are particularly significant, 
because of the fact that employment and pay- 
rolls usually decline at this time of the year. 

The index of factory employment in April 
was 37°4 per cent above the level of the same 
month in 1933, when the index was 59:9. The 
pay-roll index is 73-5 per cent above that of 
April a year ago, when the index was 38-8. 

The base used in computing these indexes 
is the average for the 3-year period, 1923-25, 
which is taken as 100. (Prior to March, 1934, 
the indexes of factory employment and pay- 
rolis published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics were not adjusted to conform with 
biennial census trends and were based on the 
12-month average of 1926 as 100. The April, 
1934, index of factory employment on the 
1926 base is 77:8 and the payroll index is 
61-9.) 

The indexes of factory employment and 
pay-rolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 impor- 
tant manufacturing industries of the country. 
Reports were received in April from 20,883 es- 
tablishments employing 3,646,492 workers, 
whose weekly earnings were $72,816,200 during 
the pay period ending nearest April 15. The 
employment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover more than 50 
per cent of the total wage earners in all manu- 
facturing industries of the country. 

The increases in employment and pay-rolls 
in April were widely spread, 66 of the 90 
manufacturing industries surveyed reporting 
increased employment over the month interval 
and 69 industries reporting gains in pay-rolls. 
The most pronounced declines in employment 
from March to April were seasonal. Compar- 
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ing the level of employment in the separate 
industries in April, 1934, with April of the pre- 
ceding year, all but 2 of the 90 manufacturing 
industries show more workers employed in 
April, 1934, than in April 1933, and every in- 
dustry shows gains in pay-rolls. Six industries 
(machine tools, locomotives, automobiles, ag- 
ricultural implements, typewriters, radios and 
phonographs) show gains of over 100 per cent 
in employment over the year interval and 23 
industries show gains in the number of work- 
ers on the pay-roll ranging from 50-9 per cent 
to 94-2 per cent. 

Non-manufacturing Industries—The most 
pronounced gain in employment was shown in 
the building construction industry in which in- 
creased activity resulted in a gain of 16-5 per 
cent. Pay-roll totals in this industry increased 
18-7 per cent. These percentages are based on 
reports supplied by 11,082 building contractors 
engaged in private building construction and 
do not include construction projects under 
Public Works Administration allotments. The 
quarrying and non-metallic mining industry 
reported seasonal gains of 15-9 per cent in em- 
ployment and 23-9 per cent in pay-rolls. The 
dyeing and cleaning industry reported seasonal 
gains of 10°3 per cent in employment and 17-6 
per cent in pay-rolls and the metalliferous 
mining industry reported a gain of 4:6 per 
cent in employment coupled with an increase 
of 5 per cent in pay-rolls. The laundry and 
crude petroleum producing industries reported 
gains in number of workers of 1-6 per cent 
each, pay-rolls increasing 2-6 per cent in the 
laundry industry and 1-8 per cent in the 
crude petroleum industry. 


Reports received from 19,413 retail estab- 
lishments showed a net gain of 1-1 per cent in 
employment from March to April coupled 
with an increase of 2-8 per cent in pay-rolls. 
The group of retail trade establishments com- 
prising the general merchandise group (de- 
partment, variety, general merchandise stores 
and mail order houses) showed a gain of 1 per 
cent in employment and the combined total 
of the remaining retail establishments report- 
ing showed a gain of 1-2 per cent in number 
of workers from March to April. 

The gains in employment in the remaining 
non-manufacturing industries reporting in- 
creases were as follows: Power and light, 0°8 
per cent; electric railroad and motor bus 
operation and maintenance, 0:7 per cent; 
banks-brokerage-insurance real estate, 0°5 per 
cent; hotels and wholesale trade, 0:4 per cent 
each; and telephone and telegraph, 0°3 per 
cent. 

The two industries in which declines in both 
employment and pay-rolls were reported were 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining. The 
decreases in employment and pay-roll in the 
first-named industry were 13-8 per cent and 
37-3 per cent, respectively, and the declines in 
the bituminous coal mining industry were 7-2 
per cent in employment and 12-7 per cent in 
pay-rolls. The observance of the “8-hour 
day” holiday in these industries accounted 
partially for the decrease in pay-rolls, In the 
bituminous mining industry, labour disturb- 
ances in certain localities resulted in pro- 
nounced decreases in employment in the mines 
affected. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘TBE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 


shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the com- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 


subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
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April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “ A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform tabour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Mimister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 


until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meamt respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council appli- 
cable to contracts for the manufacture of cer- 
tain classes of supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates and work- 
ing hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
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power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates or wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently ex- 
ecuted by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusitic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Reconstruction of jetties at Anse-a-Beaufils, 
Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Limitée, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, April 3, 1934. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $16,659.34. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


————— ee eee ey ee 
8S——s—ooOoOoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoememauemeeeeewioeOmeo 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
. not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blackamithy.. 0.96 . $0 45 8 

arpenter and joiner............... 0 50 8 

Ompressor operators.............. 0 40 8 

Drill runner (machine)............. 0 40 8 

Fireman (stationary).............. 0 35 8 

Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 

Hoist operators (gas).............. 0 45 8 

habourersy Sis nts Sar ie 0 30 8 

PaUOTe eo ee ee 0 50 8. 

Pile driver runners................. 0 55 8 

Fowdarmaen:s0i%,. SI rae ee 0 40 8 

Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Teamster:... 4 ..77U Ve 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as adze, hammer, broadaxe, 

X-cut saw, auger, etc.)........... 0 373 8 





Dredging basin near outlet of the western 
channel of St. Maurice River, Three Rivers, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, St. Francis River 
Dredging Co., St. Francois du Lac, P.Q. Date 
of contract, May 19, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,099.84. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 
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Dredging and cleaning River du Chene, St. 
Eustache, P.Q. Name of contractor, Oliver 
F. Cummins, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 14, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $7,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of May, 1934, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 


conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for 


Waterproof cloth............. 
BG TYEN irs bit Baar ape Mc 
Tapsoles:.foskn coe 
Spare parts for aircraft........ 


Paints arse ore cea ere 


Leather bandoliers and belts. 


Uniform jackets 4..0.8-. ote 
Dyrilghitts a. ssc0 oe <ERS 2 once 
Nickel copper shot........... 
Drillshirts....95. Wit Shee: 


Peak. Capser scciacs colar atin 
WD rab friezeerayt ee... wie 
Enamel stock pots, etc....... 


Laundry soap 


ee er ey 


Woollen blankets............. H 


"LOW6)S8.5..,c00- Pore. c ee cater 


Bradéd {iuc3, 2287 OR 





Contractor 
Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Galt, Ont. 
Canadian Cottons Litd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


real, P.Q. 

Brandram Henderson Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

J sey Lortie Reg’d., Montreal, 


William Scully Ltd., Montreal, 
Madam Raoul Vennat, Mont- 
i Industries 


real, P. 

Canadian Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

W. R. Johnston & Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont. eye 
Freed & Freed Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Canadian Nickel Products 

Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Sterling Shirt and Overalls 
Mig. Co., Cap de la Made- 
leine, P.Q. 

Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

guow Woollen Mills, Oxford, 


N.S. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Guelph Soaps, Guelph, Ont. 

Bros. Woollen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont. 

clineeby Mfg. Co., Brantford, 


nt. 

en West Felt Co., Elmira, 
nt. 

ga Bedding Ltd., Toronto, 


nt. 

Acme Glove Works Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Sree Dobbie Co., Galt, 
nt 


W. A. Brophy Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

W. Robinson & Son Converters 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

McGlashan Clarke Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, eat 

Dominion Textile Rae Whe bee 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Tillsonburg Shoe Co., Tillson- 

' burg, Ont. 
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Post Orrick: DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 


tary conditions :— 
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Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown $ ~=6 ets. 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa ne nee ores ee ee BYRD Vie! 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
QUEER W at Ee, SP Lae Sinden ee 144 29 
Making and supplying Letter Carriers Uniforms— 
E. Guillet & Sons Co., Ltd., Marieville, P.Q.. 980 23 
Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., Oxford, N.S....... 319 11 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, POs 851 38 
Needlecraft Mills Lid., St. Hyacinthe, P. On 5,391 06 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
He WeaCarlinesOttawa, Ont.ssce.. ase eee 186 30 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
GAs hosce histo MA rer a Be ater e re eae: 59 80 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Logging 


THUNDER Bay District, ONTARIO—CERTAIN 
TIMBER OPERATORS, MEMBERS OF THE LAKE- 
HEAD TIMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES, 


This agreement, which covers the cutting and 
peeling of pulpwood, is to be in effect from May 
1, 1934, to September 1, 1934. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement covering pulpwood cut- 
ters which was summarized in the Lagsour 
GAZETTE, January, 1934, page 78, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions:— 

Hours: 9 per day as a general rule (instead of 
10 as in the other agreement). 

Wages: for cutting and peeling of 50-inch 
pulpwood, spruce and balsam $3.15 per cord; 
for 54-inch poplar $2 per cord; for 98-inch pulp- 
wood $6 per cord. Monthly emplovees: $35 per 
month and board for bushmen and camp staff, 
and $40 per month and board for teamsters. 
Charge for board for men on piece rates: 75 
cents per day. 


Provided the company lives up to the agree- 
ment, there will be no strike against Cs 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN BAKERY AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WoRKERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION oF AmeERIcA, Loca 
No. 468. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to May 1, 1935, and thereafter from year to year 
until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previous- 
ly in effect and summarized in the Lazour 
GAZETTE, October, 1933, page 1034; May, 1932, 
page 611; and September, 1931, page 1035, with 
the following exceptions :— 

Wages per week: foremen $33, doughmen and 
ovenmen $30 (an increase of $1), bench hands 
$26, helpers $18 (previously $15 and $18), ap- 
prentices $15 to $21 (previously $12 to $21), 
shippers $28, finishers and cake wrappers $16, 
assistant shippers and checkers $20 (previously 
$16 and $18). 

All employees with over one year’s continuous 
service to be given one week’s holidays a year 
with pay. 


Manufacturing Printing and Publishing 


Reqina, SAsk.—CrrtTaAIn NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypograPHicaL Union, Locat No. 657. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 30, 1936. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lagpour 
GAZETTE, June, 1933, page 649. 

Wages and hours are unchanged, and are as 
follows: in newspaper offices 78 cents per hour 
with a 48-hour week for day work, and for night 
work $3 per week extra with a 45 hours week; 
in job offices 78 cents per hour for week of 44 
hours for day work, and for night work $3 per 
week extra with a 42 hour week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—T'wo NEWSPAPER Pups- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locan 
No. 255. 


The agreement which came into effect May 28, 
1933, and was summarized in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE, March, 1934, page 275, has been re- 
newed without change to May 27, 1935. 
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Wages and hours remain at 85 cents per hour 
for journeymen pressmen with a 45-hour week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—-CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca 
No. 255. 


The agreement which came into effect May 16, 
1933, and which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, March, 1934, page 275, has been re- 
newed without change to May 15, 1935. 

Wages and hours for journeymen pressmen 
remain at 85 cents per hour with a 44-hour 
week for day work, and 90 cents per hour with 
a 42-hour week for night work. 


EpMONTON, ALRERTA.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYpoGRA- 
PHICAL Union, Locat No. 604. 


The agreement which came into effect May 16, 
1933, and which was summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, October, 19338, page 1035, September, 
1932, page 1019; March, 1931, page 349; and 
May, 1927, page 556, has been renewed without 
change to May 15, 1935. 

Wages and hours for journeymen are un- 
changed at 85 cents per hour with a 44-hour 
week for day work and 90 cents with a 42-hour 
week for night work. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


HaLirax, N.S.—Master PLuMBeErRS, MEMBERS OF 
THe CONSTRUCTIVE MECHANICAL TRADES 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 56. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 507 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from June 1, 1934, to April 30, 1936, and 
thereafter from year to year until notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; after 
10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steamfit- 
ters: 75 cents per hour. 

One apprentice allowed to each three journey- 
men. Apprentices to serve five years and to 
pass an examination before being classed as 
journeymen. 

For work out of city, fare, board and travel- 
ling time up to 5 p,m. to be paid by employer. 

The union to discourage and prevent if pos 
sible union members from working at their 
trade for anyone but a legitimate plumbing and 
heating contractor, except on government work. 

A joint conference board to be formed to 
settle any disputes; but if any dispute cannot be 
settled by them, no strike or lockout to occur 
until the matter has been referred to the Gen- 
eral Office of the union for decision. 


QuEBEC, P.Q.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND THE 
NaTIONAL CATHOLIC UNION or PLUMBERS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


The terms of this agreement, which is to be in 
effect from May, 1934, to April 30, 1935, are 
printed on page 522 of this issue, except that in 
the original agreement contractors agree to em- 
ploy members of the union only or those willing 
to join the union, and that union representa- 
tives are allowed on the jobs. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CALGARY GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED Buim~pINGc WorKers oF CANADA 
(AGREEMENT FOR BRICKLAYERS AND Ma- 
SONS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1934, to February 28, 1935. An agreement for 
the following period to be negotiated in Janu- 
ary, 1935, and the cost of living index number 
published in the LABour Gazette to be used as 
a basis for negotiating wage rates for 1935. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week, but strictly necessary work may be done 
Saturday mornings at regular rate. For night 
work a 7-hour shift with pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime and work on Saturdays (with above 
exception), time and one-half; work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. All overtime work 
on boiler and fire work repairs, double time. 

Wages for journeymen bricklayers and 
masons: 90 cents per hour. All boiler and fire 
work repairs at 10 cents per hour above mini- 
mum rate. 

Union members not to work for anyone except 
under the terms of the agreement. 

In a case of any dispute, a joint committee of 
three from each party to be appointed, with, if 
necessary, a seventh person agreeable to both 
to be appointed; any settlement reached by such 
committee to be binding on both parties. Work 
not to be suspended pending such decision. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CALGARY GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BUILDING WorKERS OF CANADA (Car- 
PENTERS’ AGREEMENT). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1934, to February 28, 1935. An agreement for 
the following period to be negotiated in Janu- 
ary, 1935, and the cost of living index number 
published in the LAsour GaAzerre to be used as 
a basis for negotiating wage rates for 1935. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 75 cents 
per hour. 

The other terms of this agreement are similar 
to those of the agreement between the same two 
parties governing bricklayers and masons, which 
is summarized above. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA-~—CALGARY GENERAL COon- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Loca No, 1779. 


Agreement which is to be in effect from Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, to February 28, 1935, is the same as 
that between the same Contractors’ Association 
and the Amalgamated Building Workers of 
Canada (Carpenters’ Agreement) noted above. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


QuEBEC, P.Q—QurBEc Ramway, LicuHr Anp 
Power Company (Crry Srreer Ramway 
DIvISION) AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
BROTHERHOOD OF Srreer Ramway En- 
PLOYEES (Conductors AND MorTorMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1934. to December 31, 1934. 

The Company recognizes the union and agrees 
to employ only members of the union as con- 
ductors and motormen on the City Street Rail- 
way Division. 

Hours: employees not to be obliged to work 
more than 10 hours per day; regular rates to be 
paid for overtime. 


JUNE, 1934 


Wages per hour for conductors and motormen: 
36 cents on entering service, 41 cents after one 
year’s service, 43 cents after two years’ service, 
and 46 cents after five years’ service. For one- 
man cars, operators to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. 

Extra men reporting regularly at the different 
hours of the car service relief each day, if not 
allotted work, to be given one hour’s pay. 

For first two years of service, employees to 
pay half cost of uniforms; thereafter uniforms 
to be supplied by the Company. 

Disputes to be referred to a joint committee, 
and if not settled, the union may bring the mat- 
ter before the general manager. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I—Union Wace ScHEp- 


ULE OF THE Labour Prorecrive Union, No. 
9568. 


Schedule to be in effect from April 1, 1934, 
to March 31, 1935. 
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All stevedores having full charge of steamers 
discharging or loading to be union men. 


Wages per hour: general wharf and ware- 
house work and work on sailing vessels with 
general cargo, 40 cents for day work and 50 
eents for night work; for work at steamboats 
with general cargo 55 cents for day work and 
65 cents for night work. Certain higher rates 
are specified for special cargoes, coal trimming, 
etc.: for trimming coal, stone or salt for sailing 
vessels, bagging of coal at any agents, 65 cents; 
for trimming coal for steamers and cars, work- 
ing on steamboats or sailing vessels loaded with 
bag fertilizer, 70 cents; discharging molasses for 
steamers, 65 cents for day work and 75 cents 
for night work. Piece-work rates are also given 
for certain cargoes. 

The number of men in gangs for certain work 
is specified. 

Time and one-half for work on holidays and 


from 6 p.m. Saturday to 6 a.m. Monday; double 
time for work during meal hours. 





Coal Production in Canada in April 


The figures for coal production in Canada 
for April, as shown in the table on page... ., 
indicate that the production in all Canadian 
mines (807,930 tons) was 20:5 per cent greater 
than in April, 1933, although it was 12-5 per 
cent less than the 5-year average for April of 
923,607 tons. Bituminous coal production in 
April, 1934, amounted to 670,099 tons, sub- 
bituminous coal, 32,846 tons, and lignite coal, 
104,985 tons. Nova Scotia mines produced 
401,273 tons or 49-5 per cent above the April, 
1933, total of 268,447 tons. In Alberta, 244,477 
tons were mined as compared with 245,912 
tons, a year ago. British Columbia’s output 
rose 14:4 per cent to 110,165 tons from 
April, 1933, total of 96,316 tons. A 6-3 per 
cent decline was recorded in Saskatchewan’s 
production; the month’s output was 32,749 
tons as against 34,957 a year ago. New Bruns- 
wick operators reported a production of 19,266 
tons or 22-9 per cent below the total for the 
corresponding month in the preceding year. 

Imports of coal into Canada in April de- 
clined 1:2 per cent to 574,309 tons from 
April, 1929-1933, average of 581,490 tons. An- 
thracite coal importations totalled 85,323 tons, 
made up of 79,512 tons from the United States 
and 5,811 tons from Great Britain. Imports 
of bituminous coal amounted to 488,796 tons, 
of which the United States supplied 482,704 
tons and Great Britain, 6,092 tons. Lignite 
receipts in April were recorded at 190 tons. 
Canada exported 8,134 tons of coal in April, a 
49-0 per cent decline from the average for the 
month during the past five years. Canadian 
coal exported through New Brunswick ports 
totalled 2,653 tons. Clearances through Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia ports amounted to 5,481 tons. During 
April coal made available for consumption in 


Canada totalled 1,374,105 tons, a 7-7 per cent 
decline from the average for April during the 
past five years. The April, 1934, supply was 
made up of 85,323 tons of anthracite coal, 
1,150,825 tons of bituminous coal, 32,846 tons 
of sub-bituminous: coal and 105,111 tons of 
lignite coal. 


Safety in Mine Operation 


In an article on Safety in Modern Mine 
Operation, Coal Age, May, 1934, says: “In 
every large mine or company there should be 
at least one safety man whose business it 
should be to head up safety activities, to in- 
spect the mines, to study accidents and suggest 
remedies. Most reports on accidents omit 
many of the most important details, as to the 
man himself, his fitness for the job, his eye- 
sight and the light he was furnished. The 
report too often seems framed to fit the acci- 
dent into a,definite classification rather than 
to relate it to the fact, remote or immediate, 
that caused the accident to occur. The alert 
manager will return them for further details. 

“The function of watching for danger, while 
everybody’s business, should have its special 
advocate and mentor. This man should report 
to headquarters and his reports should be dis- 
tributed to company controller, manager, 
superintendents and foremen. In a large com- 
pany, he should have a competent force of 
inspectors. Other safety men are foremen 
and sectional foremen, who report, however, 
to the foremen and superintendents of the 
mine, not to the safety department. Safety 
records of these men should be kept, both as 
to accidents and as to discipline meted to 
other employees, and if an accident occurs 
or the record in general is bad, they should 
recelve additional admonishment or discharge.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


pigs cost per week of the family budget 
in terms of retail prices was consider- 
ably lower at the beginning of May, due 
mainly to lower cost of foods, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices was unchanged from the 
level of the previous month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
.terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.53 at the beginning of May 
as compared with $7.81 for April; $6.86 for 
May, 1933; $11.17 for May, 1930; $11.29 for 
May, 1926; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.43 for 
May, 1914.. The decline was due mainly to 
lower prices for eggs and butter although 
prices of veal, pork, bacon, lard, bread, evapor- 
ated apples and potatoes were also lower. 
Prices of beef and mutton were slightly higher. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $15.96 at 
the beginning of May as compared with 
$16.28 for April; $15.57 for May, 1933; $21.49 
for May, 1930; $21.54 for May, 1926; $22.84 
for May, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were both slightly lower, the former 
because of lower quotations for anthracite coal 
and wood in certain localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based on prices in 1926 as 100 was unchanged 
in May at 71-1 the same level as in April. 
Figures for certain previous dates are 66-7 
for May, 1933; 89-7 for May, 1980; 93-4 for 
May, 1929; 100-2 for May, 1926; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:2 for 
May, 1914. One hundred and ten prices quota- 
tions were lower, seventy-seven “were higher 
and three hundred and eighty were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
were higher and four were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, because of higher 
prices for grains which more than offset de- 
clines in the prices of bran, shorts, sugar and 
potatoes; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, owing chiefly to higher quota- 
tions for lumber; the Iron and its Products 
group, mainly due to higher quotations for 
steel sheets; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, because of advances in cer- 
tain chemicals. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Products group, 


prices of foods and groceries 


because of lower prices for hides, leather, 
steers, calves, fresh meats, milk and butter 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of hogs, lambs, cured meats and eggs; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
because of lower prices for raw silk, silk 
hosiery, raw wool and worsted cloth yarns; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, mainly because of lower prices for cop- 
per, lead, tin and zinc; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, because of 
reductions in the price of gasoline. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined due to lower prices 
for dried fruits, fresh meats, milk and its 
products, silk hosiery, woollen yarn and gaso- 
line. Producers’ goods advanced slightly, due 
mainly to higher prices for certain manu- 
facturers’ materials, chiefly in leather goods 
and milling industries. Materials for the tex- 
tile and clothing industries and for the metal 
working industries were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods advanced and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were lower. 
Canadian farm products advanced and articles 
of marine origin, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each ease refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
in each city 
except milk and bread sare the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


(Continued on page 576) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, ee RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








ities | Quan-| (ft) | (7) May] May| May] May| May| May| May] May| May| May| May! May|April] May 
Commodities | iy | 1960 | 1905 | 1920] 1913 | i9i4 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1929 | 1928 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1937 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1993 


Beef, sirloin...} 21bs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4! 48-2] 73-4] 78-6] 71-2| 59-6] 58-8] 67-8] 72-6] 74-6] 58-6] 49-6] 43-21 43-2] 44-4 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6} 32-4] 52-6] 50-4! 43-6] 33-4] 32-0] 40-2] 45-0] 48-0] 32-8] 26-6] 23-6] 24-2] 24-4 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7} 17-1] 27-4] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 18-8] 21-6] 24-0] 24-4] 18-2] 13-5] 12-1] 13-0] 12-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8} 34-9] 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 30-4] 30-0] 31-5] 32-3] 26-9] 22-5] 21-4] 20-6] 22-1 


Porkleo se 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-9} 37-1] 39-1] 33-6} 30-0} 29-7] 25-2] 30-2] 30-4] 22-5] 15-0] 15-1} 20-6] 19-7 
IRorks salt=..ne 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4) 35-2! 37-0] 68-4] 71-6] 65-0) 52-2) 55-4] 50-8] 54-2] 54-4] 46-4] 30-8] 29-2] 36-8] 36-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast ste see 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 50-0] 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 42-0] 35-2} 38-2] 40-4] 30-9] 17-21 19-9] 29-0] 28-7 


Lard, pure....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6) 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0| 50-6] 44-0] 49-2] 43-4] 43-8] 42-6] 32-2] 23-0] 25-6] 27-21 26-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 25-8] 43-9] 55-0] 36-5} 32-7} 34-9] 35-8] 35-0] 35-1] 25-4] 19-5] 19-2] 27-1] 22-3 
Hees, storage. 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-1] 34-8] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5} 31-0} 31-6] 30-7] 31-1] 20-9] 15-1] 15-4] 23-0) 18-5 


: . . 72-0} 90-0} 86-4 . 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.] 44-2] 49-4} 52-0] 58-0] 55-2] 96-2/131-0]102-8] 77-4] 80-0] 84- 
Butter cream- 





4 

CLVinwct hat bos 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 32-7] 53-4] 72-5] 59-2] 45-5] 43-6] 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 32- 27-8 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-0] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4] 33-1] 40-2} 39-6] 30-7] 32-11/§32-91§33-9]§32-91§26-6 §21- 0 619. ‘8 90. 3 §20-1 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 19-8} 30-3] 37-8] 37-9] 27-9] 32-11§32-9]§33-9]§32-9|/§26-6]§21-01§19-81§20-3]§20-1 
Bread..... ae f15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5 one 5 ie 0}138-0)124-5}105-0}114-0)115-5]115-5}115-5} 94-5} 90-0] 82-5} 88-5! 87-0 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 68-0} 80-0} 64-0] 49-0] 53-01§52-0/§49-0/§50-01§33-01 §30-0/§27-01§31-0]§31-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0 OL. 5 18.0 41-5} 31-0} 27-5} 29-0] 31-5) 31-5] 31-0} 25-0} 24-0} 23-0] 25-0 aes 
RiCestaere nes 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6} 22-0} 34-2] 21-6] 19-0} 22-0/§21-0]§20-8/§20-4|§18-8] §17-2/§15-8/§16-2/§16- 
Beans, hand- 

pickedeseeet ors 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 12-0) 34-2} 23-8] 18-0} 17-6] 15-8] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6] 12-2} 8-6] 7-6] 9-0! 9-0 
Apples, evapor- 

eae a Bet Les 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 12-9] 22-4) 29-2] 21-4) 23-5} 20-1] 21-1] 21-3} 20-8] 17-7] 16-1] 14-9] 15-2! 14-8 
Prunes, med- 

RIS see. ee 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-2] 17-7] 27-6} 19-2] 19-2] 15-8] 13-4] 13-5] 16-3] 11-9] 10-8] 11-2] 12-7] 12-7 
Sugar, granula- 

(510 | UE Be Aine 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6} 22-0] 43-2] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0} 31-6} 32-4| 29-2] 27-6] 25-2] 24-0] 31-2] 32-0] 31-6 
Sugar, ere: 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-2} 20-2} 40-8] 24-0} 15-2] 15-0] 15-2] 13-8] 13-2] 12-0) 11-4] 15-2] 15-4] 15-4 
Tea, black.. aoe 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-1] 14-2] 16-5] 14-0} 13-6] 18-01§17-91§17-7/§16-5|§13-8]$11-6/§10-4/§12-4/§12-4 
Tea, green..... , oad 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-4] 13-6] 17-0] 14-7} 15-2] 18-0/§17-9}§17-7]$16-5|§13-8] §11-6]§10-41§12-41§12-4 

OLEOD), 3 vee cues as 8-6} 8-8} 8-91 9-4) 9-4] 10-7] 15-1} 14-1] 12-9] 15-4] 15-1] 15-2) 14-5] 12-5! 10-8] 9-9] 9-9] 9-7 
Potatoes...... 3 bag} 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 43-7] 62-0/204-9] 41-1] 45-9]119-1] 57-9] 41-0] 88-7] 36-1] 21-8] 31-6] 45-6] 44-0 
Vinegar....... sat 7 7 7 +8 8 -9} 1-0 -9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 “9 “9 “9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48) 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-43/12-66]16-65/12-25]10-22111-29/10-80/10-94/11-17] 8-54] 6-90] 6-86] 7-81] 7-53 





; Ca bs Ey L 16x ae C. Pin COUR Coyle Geel iC, C. c. ; ; 5 : 
Starch,laundry| $lb.] 2-9] 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 4-8] 4-6] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 3-81 3-8] 3-8 





Coal, anthra- 
ite BEY, ary Mesto Vg ton} 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-2] 71-5] 99-5/112-3 107-5]108-6]101-3}100-9]100-5} 98-7] 97-6] 95-6) 94-8] 94-1 


Wood, hard...}“ cd.} 32-5} 35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 40-9] 67-3] 79-5! 88-0] 77-7| 77-1] 76-1| 76-6] 75-8] 75-0] 69-1] 61-8] 60-6] 60-1 
Wood, soft....)“ “ | 22-6) 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-7] 49-7] 60-7] 65-3) 58-0] 56-1] 56-7] 55-1] 53-8] 54-6] 49-9| 46-1] 46-1] 46-0 








Coal oil... 1 gal. 24-0] 24-5] 24-4) 23.7] 22-4] 27-1] 35-6] 37-9] 31-6| 30-3] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 29-6| 27-4] 27-0) 27-4] 27-3 
Fuel and $ gisitisisitsisisiststsitsls. 
Hehe. Neve |S: 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45| 3-81] 3-43] 3-36] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24] 3-20] 3-04] 2-89] 2-87] 2-85 
Shi ES oe Shea bes eS 11, Soler eek) istit) Scien gn oles ainee Lee 
Rent......... } mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-88] 4-65] 6-29| 6-73] 6-89] 6-85| 6-91] 6-96] 7-03] 7-04] 6-47] 5-79] 5-57] 5-54 
Siiacl ie Wolter de bg Saige liege! (sirte ¢ cl feb jog hipwerere ee memes 
fiTotals......]..... 9-37]10-50}12-79|14-02/14-21]20-09|26-44/22-84] 20-57) 21-54|21 -04|21-21/21-49/18-82|16-45/15-57/16-28]15-96 


a a aaa EE EE eee ee ee eae eee ee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


———————————aaaS—S—S——————————Eeeeeeee 
é $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Nova Scotiays..3...% 5-61} 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-26]12-46]16-59|12-53]10-37| 11-47] 10-74] 10-93/11-17] 9-06] 7-30] 7-19] 8-09] 7-79 
Prince Ed. Islan 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-59]..... 15-41}11-39] 9-37)10-72] 9-62] 9-89]10-50} 8-46) 6-85) 6-95) 7-53) 7-40 
New Brunswick...... 5-38} 5-83} 6-55} 7-04] 7-26]12-30} 15-96] 12-46]10-21) 11-73] 10-79] 10-79| 10-99] 8-89] 7-28] 7-23] 7-98] 7-63 
OQuUebOG: he esmte cds a. st 15) 5-64) 6-33} 6-87} 6-86]12-28]15-70]11-61] 9-62/10-93] 9-93]10-15}10-31| 7-78] 6-34] 6-32) 7-29] 6-93 
ONUANO. Bela a. 5 5-01) 5-60) 6-50] 7-20} 7-09] 12-69] 16-90] 12-19]10- 13] 11-38] 10-86] 10-86]11-15] 8-44] 6-76] 6-83] 7-89] 7-58 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19} 7-46] 7-87) 7-84/12-39] 16-46] 12-15]10-01| 10-45] 10-50] 10-58] 10-86] 8-02] 6-75] 6-61] 7-13] 6-97 
Saskatchewan 6-86} 6-92] 7-86) 8-25] 8-04112-66] 16-21] 12-38]10- 15] 10-67] 10-87] 11-27] 11-24] 8-19] 6-71] 6-63] 7-51] 7-17 
Alperts.tie ne. dares 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 7-83]12-91117-03]12-02} 9-85] 10-61]10-81]11-25]11-37] 8-33] 6-64) 6-51] 7-34] 7-20 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04]13-34/17-55]13-27]11-47| 11-95] 11-88] 12-07|12-36| 9-58] 7-72] 7-55] 8-53] 8-28 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
{fAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would i increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


LOCALITY ‘3 
> ° 
ts 
23 
BB 
R 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-1 
I==S VdnOY: oon ou's Glotsincte ae 22-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 24 
SHA MNOTSE 38s Scie cle ecto es 226b 
A TVRUMAX ss ancuestoces cae 25-4 
B= WindsOEs leet seis eae 22-5 
aL PUTO: Oni Sa cepeatoenecies 21-2 


7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 22 


New Brunswick (average)...| 24-8 
8-=MOnctONs i - ove s<cien ce 22-6 
Q—Saint Jonni... sc creo 25-9 

10—Fredericton............ 25-8 
J1—Bathursty lewis ios cw ey 25 
Quebec (average)............ 20-9 
A TODEC aceite: icin ers eteicts 21-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 18-2 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 23-4 
15=SGrelie vk ccs eles selene 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-8 
17-St: John's tesco ee 21 
19—Montreal............... 24-9 
20 ial Fe de Pertenece 22-1 
Ontario (average)............ 22-6 
21—Ottawaiy. Ss pectic cae de 25 
22—Brockville............. 25-2 
238— Kingston. 0.00000 cess: 228k 
24—Belleville.............. 19-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 22 
26—O shaw...) cs-cseismeoreicien 21-3 
AI OTM se orcs cee 19-3 
28——oronto..c) ecm neeee ae 6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 
30—St. Catharines.......... 22 
31—Hamilton. isca < cs sone 24-1 
32—Brantford.............- 22-4 
OO lales. | cies ee sate tee 24-6 
e4—Guelphe..” ob. <se beiciorte 21-6 
SO—KICCHENET «018. «ee Seeds 20-5 
386—Woodstock............. 21-4 
3(—NStratiord ..3.....sbe 0s ae 22-5 
90—- LORGON can hs ome bec ae 22-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 23-3 
40—Chatham.............. 22-1 
41—Windsor................ 20-7 
47S ATID, oenlin cient o's coche 20-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 21-7 
44—-North Bay............. 23-5 
45—Sudbury,,a rows occlu oes 24-5 
46—Cobalt... x. bn ccks tee eos 22 
47—Timmins............... 26-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 20-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 20 





50—Fort William...........| 25 
Manitoba (average).......... 19 
51—Winnipeg... .....1.. 00. cee. 20 
62—-BTandOns orac ecces sce te 19 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 20 
$3— Regina... as ccetine sour 19 
54—Prince Albert 19 
65—Saskatoon.......... 19 
56—Moose Jaw......... | Wee 
Alberta (average)........ Dot he 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 21 
568—Drumbheller............. he 
59—Edmonton............. 18 
60—Caleary 505 ca cennes 2 22 
61—Lethbridge............. 19 
British Columbia (average) .| 23 
62—Fernié ... osan<sx.evowiced: 22 
63—Nelson................. 22 
64——“"Erailt 2: Phe ithe aioe 20 
65—New Westminster...... 21 
66—Vancouver..........0... 24 
67—Viotoriax i... 3 scesmee 26 
68—Nanaimo............... 25 
69—Prince Rupert...... 23 


a Price per single quart higher. 


CUR ErATdo“Ice Co G0 RCo co ot 


Beef 


lb. 


prime, per 


per lb. 
Shoulder, roast, 


Round steak, 
Rib roast, 


per Ib 
Stewing, 
per lb 


MIADOOWOMOOrOS 
COMDNWNHWWS CNRS 


i 


| eed 
COM*T="1C TWAIOSWODDOWODOODOCOHOKROrFONONOCORrROODOOSDO S00 


—_ _ _— -_ meh eh ed ek pe — ee =—o—\ a 


“aes Oa OD RHO R NOD WOH ANH ROMY. 


_— 

loo} 

_— 

or 

—_ 

— 
ht et et 
COON m~10e) 


to aatod 


12-1 


b Price in bulk lower. 


8 
C2 se 
mh 
eS Sal 
as | a2 
ae $344 
ie) ~~” od 
© & am 
> = 
cents cents 
12-2 22-1 
10-6 21-5 
9-8 20 
10 20 
10: So}: Bex cek 
1 Der eel eeernde ete 
10 Oaxh. bee eget 
10s Sy}: fences 
12-5 18-9 
1 Bs ee serra & 
11-8 21-7 
11-6 AWG 
14 18 
7:6 20-8 
7-5 21-3 
Qe Dial Soest. 4s 
11-3 21-7 
5-2 19 
7:7 18 
Go2 Reena 
es ee ere ae 
5:2 22-3 
7:2 22-4 
13-8 22°4 
10-7 21-8 
9:4 25 
9-4 18-6 
13-7 22 
14-1 23-3 
13-2 18 
11-7 16-5 
nS aye fae Pop 
107, 27 
13-4 24-3 
14-9 23-3 
14-6 26-6 
15-6 25 
13-6 20 
16-7 19-3 
NSO ee See 2 
14s Ole a ores ohs 
13-6 19-7 
15-3 25 
15-2 21 
13-9 24-2 
14-2 20 
146 Gil cee can ee 
US ie: ay ee 
14-5 23-5 
EEA | Rete 3 
14 24 
13 24-3 
1-2 23°38 
10-9 20-1 
10:5 22-4 
11-3 17-7 
10-9 19-8 
10-1 19-5 
12 20 
11 20-7 
10-6 18-8 
10-9 21-6 
11-4 19 
TO | tee & 
11-1 23 
11-7 24-4 
10-3 20 
14-2 25-7 
Lona sheen eee 
12-7 26-5 
13-7 26 
13-4 22-8 
14:5 24-7 
15 26-5 
16-6 26-8 
14-3 26-5 


ce Grocers’ quota 


Pork 
6 
be vey 
Po | gs . 
oe £2 
Eo) a | 8 he 
oo | #49 
a) que 
io i) 
cents cents 
19-7 18-2 
19-9 18-6 
20-7 Lie 
20 20 
20 17 
20-8 18-8 
19 18-2 
19 19-9 
20-7 Ti 
19-9 18-1 
21-4 18-1 
20-7 17-3 
19-8 19-2 
17-5 17-7 
16-5 17-3 
17-2 17-5 
15-3 17-2 
17-5 18-5 
15-7 17-7 
14-7 15-7 
16-2 16-4 
14 17-4 
19 17-6 
18-8 17-7 
20-3 18-7 
19-5 17-9 
20-5 16-5 
19-2 17-1 
17-7 15-5 
18-8 18 
19.7) Vi &!. oe 
18 21 
21-3 21 
20-7 15-3 
20-5 19-2 
PANO RR cee 
ok 20-5 
21-6 18 
18 17-7 
19-4 16-3 
19-5 20 
4 Veil ee se cee tean 
20-7 18-2 
23 18-3 
20-1 18-9 
19-5 18-2 
19-4 19-2 
20145) Ae, ate Ae 
20-5 18-7 
21-6 18-3 
20-5 
23:3 19-7 
20-1 21 
20-2 21-6 
22-2 20-1 
18-9 15-3 
20-1 16-5 
17-7 14 
18-7 15-9 
17-9 18 
pai 15 
17-5 15-6 
18-3 15 
17-5 15-1 
16-2 14-1 
18-4 Aten. a 
18-9 16-7 
19-3 14-5 
1D? Adagio 
22-6 20-4 
21 20-7 
24 21-7 
22-3 20 
22-9 20-5 
22-3 21-6 
23-2 19-3 
23-6 20 
21-2 19 


Bacon 
‘ Q 
ao) ae 
oO 
ar ie 
ae) ae) 
oa | 
—Q ~Q 
cents cents 
28-7 31-6 
28-5 30-8 
26-1 27-9 
30-5 32-8 
28-5 31-3 
28-5 30-8 
27-7 30-4 
29-6 31-8 
27-3 29-4 
27-5 30-4 
27-6 30-6 
25-6 29-9 
2heo 30-5 
29-6 30-6 
27-4 29-9 
26-3 30-2 
30-6 34 
24-7 27-2 
ail 31-2 
27 31-3 
26 28-6 
25-6 27-5 
27-8 29-5 
28-5 31-3 
27-3 31 
28-9 31-6 
25-6 29-3 
28-4 30-8 
29-5 31-8 
27-8 30-8 
28-7 30-6 
30-1 33-7 
30 32-2 
2h 29-6 
28-6 31-2 
28-7 31-7 
29 30 
28-2 30-9 
26-7 29 
27-7 30-4 
29-1 32°6 
28 31-5 
28-2 31-5 
29 31-3 
24-9 29-3 
27-2 ot 
28-6 31 
26-8 31-3 
26-6 29-4 
30-6 32-6 
29-4 31-5 
29-6 31-8 
32 34-7 
32-8 35-2 
30-7 33-5 
30-9 33-4 
30-5 33-5 
31-1 34-7 
28-6 33-1 
36-2 39 
31-8 34-9 
27-8 31-8 
28-3 31-7 
29 33-5 
27 31 
26-9 30-2 
31-2 33-8 
26-7 29-8 
30-3 33-9 
33 35-7 
29-2 34-2 
31 34-2 
29-3 33-2 
29-9 33 
30-3 33-1 
31-8 35-8 
28 54 Lay 








sliced, per lb. 


Ham, boiled, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1934 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2] a]. - e248 | 3 8 ae a 
B | 2 % S ise | 88 | 37 - Pres tas s 
wee(Se | 3881] 8 £ g | @ fag S| gs | 8&2] _,0,| 28 |3s > Be 
gao}/ -9.|/-aa-| £. Pe eo Oe ee a 50 | O25 | 23 8 Ca err! ae 
Sa-) B82) aqg5 | of Soo | Sc2] ae [Buse] Ba: | Fo |/Poss] fo | -22] 32 
eee (Ses |288| 2s | os | S8s| fs |28e5| SB | dos le82s] as | Bes] FE 
See et Shed joecass = 2, =f | 20o,/ ea |sCa a 2 <4 2, fell Si Pete Ny aSt Sy re 2 8, 
oO f/m ws we a me ie K 3 S A 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-5 22-5 14-5 13-8 47-7 17-6 16-8 22- 13-1 22-3 18-5 9-8 24-4 7-8 
12-7 Se er ee een ne 42-4 12-5 14-4 16-9 13-2 25-6 20-9 9-8 26-4 30-1 
9 ANEW lt ll Ro ba a 43 12 14-4 14-6 13 31-4 25-4} 10-11 27-7 30-7 | 1 
15 Ta bce eee 45 Oe od Packt Beeb 20-6 12 24-4 20 10-11 26-2 30-8 | 2 
12 2c Bi ae chee 50 12-5 15 15-6 13-2 26 20-3 8c] 27-8 $1.3°| 3 
12-5 25 \ eee eee ee 40 12-3 11 14-2 13-8 26-1 22 11-8a] 26 28-6 | 4 
15 1 an sag hea ie Bing al 40 13 15 18-9 13-5 24-2 1G ts <1 HEPNe On: 25-7 29-4 | 5 
i aetad oO irae See See ees 12-2 16-7 17:5 13-6 21-7 19-7 8c} 25-1 29-516 
ee eee eee, en a ek CO ee 12-2 16 18-9 13-8 23 18 8 25-2 90.7 1.7 
13-0 1 et btn lid eared 51-1 12-8 14-0 18-5 13-2 23-6 18-4 9-8 26-9 30-3 
12-5 LAND hs aiirgrdentcg| hie th ett 46 13-1 13-4 16-1 12-9 21-3 18-4 9-10 28 30-8 | 8 
12-7 2 ar A bo nea ped ie Seo 53-3 12-6 14-1 24-8 12-8 25-6 21-2 12 27-2 29-719 
13-7 1 pa et A ie Ro Ak Rh 54 13-1 16:5 19-4 3-6 24 19 8 25-8 30-2 110 
Oe) ances ee a eee ere | oe 12-3 12 13-6 OE ROME SLY Ss SORE dita dig tw ay (iat ap 30-4 |11 
15-7 24-1 9-0 6-5 55-0 16-4 17-1 16-8 13-0 23-6 19-5 8-3 23-4 25-9 
1 Bese heidi 3 and Seis: (mbes ble be Pe dm 15 16-6 12-6 24-7 21-3 10 22-4 25-7 {12 
1 otal >< Uae Line Seca ip pnd [pa ie Fak 2S a Rea 1) 17-4 14-3 25 20-8 8b 23-4 27-3 {13 
15 > A eel lot dt Hd be ony wk pee aaa 15 20 16-9 13-2 24-9 21-8 7-Tal 23-2 25-3 |14 
sis peat hrs anette RL ogee ld Sindee [eA 2 alts tt AR nel DO Pendle (ea dedi 11-8 25 POE Ed ieee ehgitele (at moe 26-9 }15 
epee ttre. ore toe = pies See eee om ee Fe 19 15-7 14-1 20-7 17-8 BG Pre! bie ~ OB. iG 
BF Se elect bel Se AIR helt Poel inh bah a. Sl epee de 15 18 12-7 12-4 22 16-8 7 pi ba gpk eb BW 
the aed SARIS RL ed yc ait S018 ROO Pe | 48 Sk Re 1 93S 22 18-8 8 21 25-1 118 
15-2 24-3 9 6-5 60 20-7 18-4 20-9 12 26-1 21-7 10 24-9 26-6 |19 
2. Send os De aR PBL es Ror Reet 50 Led pti eed bbe a 13-1 21-9 19-4 10 22-3 24-9 {20 
15-0 23-1 18-6 9-2 50-0 17-0 16-2 25-% 12-6 22-6 19-3 9-9 24-4 27-3 
2 red 25-2 Of et Seve 7S ieee ee) te 2 7 16-8 24-9 12 23-3 20-4 10 25-3 25-8 |21 
1 Uh» SERA 25 Ph eee wee one toa ary 15 27-8 12-3 19 16:5 8 24-5 26-4 {22 
15 22-5 RG) SES Ser ee ee 17-7 15 19-9 11-6 21-5 16-4 10 21-5 24-7 |23 
ogee oar fe al ee idole EDT ley aimed 18 17 20-1 12 21-3 17-7 Pes B74 26-4 [24 
See ee ee eee ee ee 15 18 20-5 13 18-4 15-2 9 24-1 26-8 |25 
eee ee tee ae ey eee ered we (S25 fae, Se 85 eG 12-5 23-2 20 NOt? 1h tO ra 2G 
55 ee 1 elle: Gis ee (ae Aaa Ip Ne Ie a 13 23-3 13 17-8 15-1 9 24-9 28-5 |27 
15 Dre Res ele eee Pie eee eee 17-8 29-8 12-3 25 21-7 11 22-5 27-7 |28 
bog eg Cheha Tiel hagas ek Roel bale Mad 20 15 32-2 13-1 24-2 20 11 25 27-8 |29 
sh setts, & st Seal papain! Wy ieee tal bins te eleped e408 = 22h ESO 12-7 23-8 21-4 11 26 27-2 {30 
eee ee Pet a ere eee bee ee 15s 0 tS Be 1S oth 12-1 23-3 20-7 11 22-7 7-7 APL 
ee 2 edd Reo hed eet ee A Be A Mote 18 24-2 11-8 21-1 17-7 9 25 25-9 |32 
ees Riese eee ee ee eee 15 15 26-5 11-7 20-2 17-4 10 23-3 27-4 133 
eee ee eh ee aren eee ae 13 12 27-4 12-4 21-7 18-6 10 24-2 26-1 |34 
eer ee he ea 50 Peele) AES teat 11-7 20-3 16-7 9 23-3 26-9 |35 
eters ie ces Oe ee eer es Pome se fete 32-8 12-7 19 16-4 10 24 27-5 |36 
ees Done Tren ean e235 tee ASS is 16 29-7 12-5 20-1 16-9 9 25 26-2 |37 
ne a ot ys ile Mt eR geld a Be. By MIL 15-7 18 31-4 12-3 21-6 18-8 7 23-7 26-4 |38 
aces Ae eal pe ae oe Besson! OER BIRG FE. 0 eas 15 15 32-3 13-2 22-5 18-4 10 25-2 27-9 139 
eo hee: eee Ss te 26-5 1.205. 2092 9G 11-8 17-3 14-4 10 25 26-8 |40 
oe 25 Ba ee ee ee tom ed 16-2 29 11-7 21-2 18-7 1 ales ae els ream Sy (ot C9 | 
By ly de aU ico egies bel teliedee ated ic ar 5 15 15 31-5 12-2 21-2 18 lish (oes Ameren Wn the) 
eh 4 See Lan S- ie ae ia, Re Re Bee eae Eee aetetee pa lan b B; 12-2 18-8 16-2 10 25 27 «(48 
eae at ee, eee ee eee eee te eS 18-7 12-7 27 25 11 20 26-2 |44 
acerca ee eee ne ee, ee ee ey 17 18-5 11-9 27-5 93-1 12 23-3 28-2 145 
pee ro BRN ie es-aaal iied Peaedl Be) Oe apd GA ee Or: 15 28-7 27 10b 25 29-7 |46 
Pye tte aoe eee a tee 2: ue «eee on 18 19-6 15-7 30 24°38 12-Balt yor ha ee aa 
be  Beicd ~ bereed Poo eee or 8 ee kee Ben Is 25-7 13-1 25-1 21-3 11 25 27-5 148 
Neste att om 20 ie so Fe rose 16 29-7 13-5 25-6 22-4 10 4° 14 E86 ds 
15 20 es ion a Ue et We 18-2 25-3 12-7 27 22-6 10 28-7 30 =—-|50 
19-5 23-2 eae ee 50-0 19-0 17-1 23-7 11-9 19-6 15-7 8-9 22-2 25-3 
pb ed 23-1 1+ hl ely aobediodl pe Bo I a be gb 6 17-7 24-8 11-3 22-2 17-9 10 22-5 25-7 {51 
19-5 23-3 A A i pel 50 20 16-5 22-6 12-5 iW 13-5 |7-1-8-3 21-8 24-8 152 
21-4 22-3 10-2 458 ee 23-6 19-3 19-6 13-1 18-2 13-9 9-8 21-4 26-1 
20-2 22-5 8 eae hn Bone 25 18-8 20-5 13-9 19-9 14-3 10 18-7 24-3 153 
21-7 22-5 11-7 ROOST ae ose 22-5 19 17-6 13-5 18-8 13-8 9 22-6 27-9 |54 
19-3 21-5 10 Ee bp kee 21-7 17-7 20:8 12-6 18-7 14-9 10 22-7 26-3 |55 
24-3 22-8 ll 77 Netek  Kye Neder 25 21-7 19-3 12-4 15-4 12-7 10 21-6 25-9 |56 
20-7 22-4 10-7 1820 ee et, 22-8 18-3 21-9 13-6 15-7 11-9 10-0 23-6 27:3 
20 Ol aes Sp a ane Mie nll Bab ea 23 19 25 14-4 13-1 9-4 10 22-7 27-3 [57 
ee ere ee obs te Lee ten oo 15 14-6 12-8 14-6 10-9 10 23-8 28 —«|58 
22 ce at eet mdi ath JAE pede esa 21 18-1 24 13-9 16-2 13-6 10 23-7 27-3 |59 
21-7 22-6 a ee wey ea Se, 25 20-4 26-6 13-5 18-9 13-9 10 25 27-6 |60 
19 20-2 11-3 | eed Nae a 22 19-2 19-2 13-6 15-7 11-5 10 22-9 26-4 |61 
16-2 57. G iret oe 164 |e 22-3 19-5 27-4 15-3 24-0 19-9 10-9 25-8 30-3 
23 ao eee. : ot Rel fa Ra 23-3 20 28-5 17-4 22 16-7 ah pea aa 31-9 {62 
19 7) Me Le eae TGne tee: 25 21 25-6 15-4 23-1 18-6 12-5a} 22 28-7 |63 
18-7 7 ie eae 16a. | eee 24 21-3 27 16 23-8 21-2 bei eee 30 =| 64 
15 REG ie Rie iy ap BAR joe eel ae 19:5 20 25-1 13-6 23-7 20-2 9-1 27-2 29-5 165 
12-1 ‘Ee © edhe New eee 19-4 16-3 29-2 13-8 24-1 21-2 9-1 24-7 28-8 |66 
9-5 Re <6 bee Ph ey ens A 22-5 18-4 24-2 13-3 24-5 21 + |10-12-5 29-2 31 (67 
Led Be ete 8 tc hee galt hye ee et: he EN [etl A, (A See ORR Ib Ml 31-9 16 22 18 10a. ¢ 429 OR ga res 
theres CAN pln ae Oy Meche Sag) ER ene A eelp RR EIM okey th ea aaltbe J 28-7 22-6 12-5a]........] 30-6 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 








gigs i4 P 
g f Po! 5 a t = ae mn Eel 
ae | ; ATS g2 | 32 1 x Bg 
Bou & # ma a ke 4 by 3 x s 
Locality aa | & 5 Agel 3 2a {2 | Be | Be | fee 
“ Sue aye Me aoe Oe am oe ro) 86 x38 
om Rs} ok ee es as = ~~ g n NO 
f2 | 9s | es | s2%| Bs | of | 22 | fe | ge | gs 
a8 2 5, Sa 2a. fe) f=" 28 “ee om On om 
& ~Q 0) fy io] jon a & eV io) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (ayerage)................. 20-1 58a} 14-7 1 5-0 8-1 0-8 1-5 12-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-5 14-9 3:5 5-0 7-8 12-7 12-0 12-6 11-8 
TS. GN OV). sisi. sce oslo. trie o oer ee 17-9 7°3 15-4 38-1 4-8 6-9 13 11-3 12-3 11-5 
2—New Glasgow.........cceseees 19-2 6-6°7 15 3-7 5 7:6 11-6 11-5 11-5 11-7 
S—Amlierptin.< chccc cess Goatees 18 6-7 14 3°5 4-9 7:8 12 11-7 12-2 10-7 
4—Halifax, 5.2.2 bsm anes ostene ome pat 4-6-7 16 3°3 5-3 8-3 15 12-3 13-2 11-9 
B——WINGSOr scence ccc snc Une ones 19-5 6:7 15 3°5 5 8-3 12-5 12-8 13-6 12-8 
GeO seca ccc os oe ta he Soe 20-6 6-7 14 3°6 5 7-9 12-2 12-4 12-9 12-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 20-4 6:7 15-2 3°3 4-7 8 14-1 12-3 12-1 12-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-8 6-4 14-9 3:5 4-9 7-9 12-5 11-9 12-4 11-4 
8—Moncton Riatsiaterolsialeva's wise ae/cie eiatante 19-4 6:7 14-5 3°6 5 8-8 13-2 12-3 12-5 11-6 
O—- SAME JON... ccs o ciers oe coe cneece 19-5 4-5-3 16-1 3°3 5 7 12-6 11-3 12-2 10-8 
10—Fredericton.............0. nlartere 19-6 7:3 14-5 3°4 5 7-5 12-4 11-6 13 11-5 
HSB athurstcnes nics. a0 ee toneeoee 20-5 6-7 14-3 38°6 4-6 8-1 11-7 12-3 12 11-5 
Quebec (average).............e0000- 18-4 4-4 13-2 3°2 4-9 6-9 10-9 9-9 12-5 10-6 
12—Quebec.. Aeleiee a's cicteleso.s ahete acietetsre 19-3 6-5-7 13-7 3-2 5-1 6-8 10-7 9-9 13-7 10-6 
13—Three Rivers.........ccccccesss 18-3 4-4-7 13-6 3+2 4-3 6-6 11-7 9-9 13-4 10-2 
14—Sherbrooke:. J... « <sdeenieces 18-8 4-6 12-7 3 5 7 12-1 9-9 13-1 11-5 
15—sSorel. ....5 Bia 'oo ho eis ao elovets: eensterare S20 tasty ates: s 14-3 2-9 5 6-7 10-1 10 10-9 10-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........cescss- 16-9 4 13-7 2-9 5-3 7-7 10-8 10 12-1 11-7 
W==St. John’sis heh son cece: 16-9 4 13 3 5 7 10-7 10 12 10 
18—Thetford Mines..............-- 20-3 4 12 3-4 5 5-7 10-8 10 11-8 10-2 
1=—Montrealinne see occinc scteeeere 19-3 4-7-6 13-7 3°5 4-9 7°8 10-2 9-7 12-6 10-7 
Mall | sedi wctwsten cashes eremeli-2 b 4-4-7 | 13-4 3-3 4:7 6-41 11-21 10 12-5 9-9 
Ontario (average).............00005- 19-4 5-5 14-3 2-9 4:8 9-0 11-0 10-8 12-5 11-2 
21—Ottawa. Mepaloceia wie eisintere cletoreietetateiore 16-5 | 5-3-7-3 13-7 3°6 4-6 8-8 10-6 8-7 11-4 9-4 
22 DVOCK VANS... .n55 spore ose aaeenene 15d) errr. 13-2 3-1 4-6 7-5 10-9 10 11-9 10-2 
23— Kingston a ieistaceleiesavoteie’eielete ave aiken 16-2 5-3 13-8 2-9 4-7 9 10-7 9-9 11-3 10 
24-—Bellevilles, coach cance eomeee 19-1 4-7 13-3 2-9 4-5 8-2 10-7 10-1 11-8 10-3 
25—Peterborough..........cessee-- 18 5-3-6°7 13-4 2-7 4-6 8-1 10-4 9-9 12-2 10-2 
26—Oshawa nis.clejeisiare eisielein.e.efeicle/sloterey 19-3 | 4-7-6°7 14-5 2-7 4-8 9-3 10-7 10-7 12 10-2 
2i—-Orillian. scmscosench doce nee 22-1 4-7 14 2-6 4-5 9-1 11:3 11-4 12-1 11-2 
28—Toronto say ousie oreveretetereione Weerdests 22-9 | 5-3-6-7 15 3:1 4-8 9-1 10-4 10-8 12-1 11-2 
29—Niagara Falls 19 4-7-6-7 16 3 5 9-2 10-8 10-1 11-7 11-5 
380—St. atharines 19-2 | 5-3-6-7 15:5 2-8 4-4 9-3 11-5 10:5 12-8 10-7 
Bi=-Hamilton.,......<aaes eae 22-4] 4-7-6-7| 13-8 2-8 4:7 8-6] 10-1} 10-9] 11-8] 10-9 
32—Brantford 19-4 | 4-7-6-7| 16-2 2-7 4-8 9-8} 10-5] 10-8} 12-8] 11-5 
383—Galt........ 20-4 | 5-3-6 16 2-7 4-7 8-9 9-8 11-2 12-5 10-9 
34—Guelph...... 20-2 | 4-7-5-3] 15-6 2°5 5 10:2 | 10-7") 10-8 “19-3 140 
35— Kitchener 21-6 | 5-3-6 14 2-7 5-2 9-1 10-6 10-7 12-7 10-8 
36— Woodstock 20-1 4-7 12-1 2-4 4-7 9-3 9-7 i 12-2 10-7 
Oa UratlOrd a... tone coe tenon 18-5 5:3 15-9 2-5 4-9 9-8 11-1 11-1 12-2 11-1 
SB= [ond Otic 655 004.cs chs cs hae 19-1 5-3 | 15-9 2:8 4-8 9:21 it 11-3}  12-@ le Lies 
89—St. Thomaa..........- eisetere es 19-7 | 4-7-5-3 15-7 2-6 4-8 9-4 11-7 12-2 13-5 12-6 
40—Chatham BAAS eae s dane Selereiehees 16-6 4-5 -3¢ 14-8 2-7 4-8 9-2 10-8 10-8 12-9 11-4 
41—Windsor sie olewus & sieve Bis Rene EMT ee 17-9 | 4-7-6-7 14-8 2-7 4-1 8-5 11-4 10:9 12-3 11-7 
BD NOTIN, |. o.cs.cc0 be lecrecie aan eee 22 4-7 13°5 2°5 5 8-6 | 11-2 11-6 12-9 11-9 
48—Owen Sound.......sscccccccsss 17-2 5-3 13-6 2-4 4-2 8-6 10-5 9-8 12-2 10-3 
44—North Bay....... ataie sole eve tere ake 21-2 | 4-7-5-3 13-7 3°5 5-2 9-2 12-7 10-6 13 11-6 
45-—Sud buys... co.cc Socteclec bere: 18-7 5:3 12-2 3°6 5°3 7-7 14-2 10-7 13-7 12-1 
AG CODaIG, fee ontcadapectte eae 19-4 6-7| 15 3-7 5-6 9-3| 11-8] 12-4] 15-3] 13-1 
A fa—TIMININS., s,2.6hc rate ea cere en 18-7 5:6 13-6 3°6 5-3 10 11-7 11-7 13 12-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-5 | 5-3-6-7 14 3-2 5 8-6 11-3 11-3 12-8 11-8 
49-— Port ATtNUP: ofs/cinmcccbe tees 20-6 | 4-7-6 13 3-1 5-1 8-8 10-9 11-5 11-8 11-6 
60-—Hort William’... o..csenormene 20-5 | 4-7-6 14-1 3-1 5 8-1 9-9 11-7 12 11-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-8 5:0 14.2 3-2 5-1 10-0 10-9 13-2 14-0 13-3 
O1=-Winnipeg’..cs.-b oermic act nomen 22-1) 5-6-6 15-4 3-1 4-7 9-2 10-3 12-4 14 12-9 
62—Brandons.s... «tse oe eee teen 21-5 | 4-4-4 13 3°3 5-5 10-7 11-4 13-9 13-9 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-4 5:3 15-0 3-1 5-1 9-0 11-2 14-0 14-2 14-2 
OS=—EVCPINA, jas accecconme uc nicer 21-3 | 4-8-5-6]........ 3 5 8-6 10-6 14-2 14-4 13-8 
b4——Prince: Alberts... casas aattioes 22-3 4-8 15 3-1 5-6 8 11-6 13-8 14-1 14-7 
DH— Saskatoon. «..5< «checsck once 19-7 DO sielhe cecetoee 3°2 in 9-6 10-4 13-5 13-7 13-6 
BG-—Moo0se JAW... 4:0<am cack oo nee. 22-3 5-6 15 2-9 4-6 9-9 12-2 14-4 14-5 14-5 
Alberta (average)................0-- 22°4 6-7 15-9 3-1 4-9 7-5 10-3 12-9 13-7 13-5 
57—Medicine Hat..............00- ABN Ye aja a0 ooo 15 3:2 5-2 7-5 10-5 13-1 13-3 12-8 
b8—Drumbeller. . d..6<eiia s ce eeeice 21-8 6-7 15 38:2 4:5 6-2 jl 12:8 12-8 13-2 
59— Hid mOnton.,...:2« cess ahicieniee 20-9 6-7b 16-7 3-1 5-1 7-9 10 12-6 13-7 13-8 
G0——Calvary:n.. « «beve/ateteias ta onoen 22-5 6-7 17 2°9 4-3 8 9-9 13 14-2 13-9 
61— Lethbridge cinsele cas Gbieielerate Bare Siete 23 G=7) Lier citesi ote 2-9 4-5 7-9 10-1 13-2 14-5 13-8 
Briti°h Columbia (average)......... 22-9 7-4 17-0 3-5 5-6 6-3 7:4 12-6 12-7 12-5 
O2-—HOrni@s c.oes.o.cb:e's dep ccs racine ate 28077 ee 15 3-1 4-7 Tf 7-7 13-7 14-2 14-6 
GS— Nelson .i..6 cela ote atvais's otosjereeine 22-1 8:3 15 3°3 6-3 re 8-8 11-6 13-7 12-9 
C4——Drall) 05 0.6 ab atoatets wielstenraaietete 22 6-3 15 3-4 5-2 6-9 7:6 12-2 13-7 14 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-6 7-7-5 19-5 3°5 5 5-5 7:3 12-3 11-7 11-4 
66—V ancOu Vets... sjsja.0'se clesle cee ss 23-9 | 7-7-5 20-8 3:6 6-2 6°5 7-3 12-2 12 11-5 
67—Victorias....<s<s.0% Ria(eliis.o's Saietare 22 7:5 18-4 3-6 5-4 5-9 6-6 12 11-5 11-6 
68— Nanaimo. .....5 senses fe n< dee 25-4 7-5 15 3-6 5-7 6-2 7-2 11:6 11-4 11-6 
69—Prince Rupert...............6. B33 |) 6-38-83]... oe. 3-8 6-4 5 6-3 15 13-7 12-7 
LE ee 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers ge/ling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
c. Grocers’ guotations- 
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Potatoes Apples o 
oO fey ieee . oo 
a a so | g rfid re - = a 
o ri = — >. 7 
. 5s z sy altace | tae , Ed 4 o9 g 
= = g go = | o68 ® oS 2 a gees cs 
>a ® : 8 a ra) ® 2 Ore ® 2 ao ia s ee Qa. 
HO. >& 3 3 oes Pos i) Qs ot we) 2, be Ba pe) 
oe en | ao = = Are Salk oe | aoe ee 2. ey ey 
ese|/ 22 | & » | $8 | $8 | 8a | 2a8 gs ers ve ES 
9 o) Ay Ay fy ca a 64 i) aS @) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-5 4-1} 1-320 16-8 16-3 4 20-9 55-4 42-3 
4-6 5-1 | 1-352 16-4 15-6 65-0 19-1 58-3 41-9 
4-3 4-1 1-484 15-6 TAS TOhee oF Bee .. [Giles ace Steet a eee eae 1 
4-4 4-4 1-55 16-4 14-9 65 18-9 60 44 2 
4-6 4-9 94 15-3 PLA Ree eae oe os 17-7 55 49 3 
4-8 4-9 1-443 17-8 1820) 25 ee. 20 Dalen cr meet ens | Menon ae 4 
5 6-6 1-50 17 LG PURSE eS | LO Zn | wean se, neat 40 5 
4-4 5-5 1-195 16-3 ba) Bee ws eel 19-2 60 41-616 
4-5 4-9 -90 15-5 ay ey ee a ee ae 201 eer es 43-7 | 7 
4-4 4-6 975 15-4 15-0 55-0 18-9 56-2 43-0 
4-3 4-4 1-013 16-1 15-3 50 20:8 57-5 49 8 
4-5 4-6 1-205 14-4 14-3 60 18-7 51-7 a7 9 
4-7 5 +858 suas YF 1 a) be dae ge see 17-9 59-3 42 10 
4-2 4-4 825 15-2 Di OR Os 18+) | s Saye ceeee 44 11 
4-2 4-5 | 1-158 16-6 15-2 69-5 20-0 60-0 49-0 
4-4 4-2 1-178 16-7 14-9 73°3 21 64-7 39°3 }12 
4.2 4-7 1-057 17 14-6 61-7 21-2 62 40-5 113 
4-1 5-2 1-141 16-7 Dc Ok | ok eee a: 23 59 39-9 114 
4-2 5-1 1-293 16-8 SOA ee ee ee WS Bilig ae ane ae 39-1 15 
4-4 4-6 1-144 15-8 14-7 50 18-9 58 38-8 116 
4-2 4-2 1-084 17 16-5 50 Se le pace aes 39 17 
4 4-2 +845 18-2 15-4 56:7 20-5 55 46-7 118 
4-4 4 1-346 16-3 14-6 80-5 20-4 60-2 37-7 |19 
3-9 4-2 1-338 15-3 17 51-5 18-5 61 38-8 |20 
4-0 4-0] 1-537 16-9 16-9 59-4 19-4 55-0 39-1 
3-5 3°9 1-37 16-6 A IPCRS Hie ea ae i 19-5 51-4 40-5 |21 
4-5 4 1-48 16-8 152 hye Melee 20-6 60-8 39-6 {22 
4-5 4-6 1-52 16-6 15 Geet ee 17-9 58 88-3 123 
4-3 4-3 1-64 16-2 IGS SIM es esc. < 1 OS ancien attri 37-8 |24 
3°4 3°8 1-65 15-5 16-3 65 17-8 55-5 37°5 125 
3°6 3:6 1-147 17 LOS OM Ser. Saft odes c 20-5 64 40-2 |26 
4-3 4 1-51 17-4 16-8 45 20-2 57 39-8 |27 
4-1 4 1-523 16-3 16-2 64-7 18-1 57 37-9 |28 
4-2 4 1-69 17-8 17 69 19-4 54 39-8 |29 
4-9 4 1-63 17-2 17-2 62-5 18 47 38-4 |30 
4-2 3-8 1-523 16-3 16 48 17-6 49-5 39-2 131 
3-9 4 1-65 16-6 TORE | Ie co Se 19-3 52-5 37-5 {32 
3:6 3°8 1-55 16-2 5:7 ee, oe een Sel lneee ser tes 37-2 (33 
4-8 4°6 1-48 16-8 17-5 45 18-8 57 37-9 134 
3-9 3-4 1-623 16-1 LGcON Se 2 Seok. 18-7 65 37-8 (35 
3-6 3°8 1-61 16-6 AGIGRS © 2 Roe 20s (oils nen cerrton 38-8 |36 
3-7 3°6 1-59 17-1 15-6 57 20:7 59-5 39-1 {37 
4 3-6 1-66 15-7 TDS 2RNa Sc errr. 6 19-4 56:3 38-3 [38 
3°7 3-9 1-804 16:8 16-2 50 QU 4 les bows 38 = {39 
3°1 3-4 1-72 16-4 Ub es dua (Re es Se 1Qiea le ese eee 37-7 140 
3°6 3°3 1-63 17 16-4 65 20-1 50 388 «41 
4 3-3 1-69 17-2 LOL Wee deo ae 19-8 59 37-5 [42 
4-5 3-3 1-655 1 16-8 LOE Sl 2%. 2 foc: TSe2e tat be eee 388 {43 
3:8 4-4 1-46 5 16-3 17:7 65 19-5 50 40-7 |44 
4 4-1 1-51 . +3 18-3 18-7 65 20-3 47 40 {45 
5 5-2 1-50 “1 18-6 17-2 65-8 20-2 50 45 146 
4-3 4-9 1-71 : : 8 17-7 WEG 60:6 20-1 50-8 42-3 |47 
4-4 4-6 1-56 9 17-7 18-7 64-3 18-7 59 38-7 148 
3°8 4-4 1-042 5 17-5 18-9 59-3 20-9 51:3 41 49 
3-9 4-3 994 . : 16-8 17-8 59-4 19-6 57-7 41-4 |50 
4-8 4-3 756 . 4 17-2 16-6 60-90 21-5 54-2 43-4 
5 4-1 *751 . 2 17-1 16 56-9 19-5 47-9 41-8 ]51 
4:6 4-5 -76 : 5 17-2 17-2 63 23-5 60:5 An mE OD 
5-0 4-3 | 1-173 2a Slee s. ene 15-4 13-1 18-2 17-5 63-9 22°2 56-9 47-3 
5:3 4-1 1-13 DA ORI soe ote elite reer eee 13-2 18-5 18-2 63-7 21-9 57-1 47-1 153 
4-9 5 1-12 ZO yee eee 14-5 13-1 20-3 17-4 63 23-7 57-8 48-3 154 
5-1 3°8 1-21 OA: ae eee 16-7 13-4 17-1 16-9 §5°3 22-5 56:7 47-9 155 
4-8 4-4 1-23 PAST | Fs babar 15 12-7 16-9 17:5 63-4 20-8 56-1 47-6 156 
4-9 3-5 *875 LO- Bali d40 eee 14-8 12-5 17-6 17-3 , 63-0 22-0 55-1 50-6 
4-9 4-6 +924 4) A 1 eae 16-2 12-6 17-6 18-2 62-1 21-8 59-2 50-2 {57 
4-9 3°7 1-17 23° Oeste cae 14-3 12-9 17-7 16-7 63-7 21-6 54-5 51-2 158 
5-6 3-2 73 164 as senses 14-5 12-2 17-5 17-2 61-3 23-2 52-4 50-7 159 
4-6 3 -906 DA GMs «eto nhes 15 11-9 17-3 16:8 63 21-9 53 48-6 {60 
4-6 2-9 +645 or | a ee 14-2 13-1 18-1 17-7 64-7 21-7 56-2 52-1 }61 
5:7 3:3 1-381 De Obl sdetene 18-6 12-1 16-6 15-2 60-0 20-6 50-9 48-1 
6-3 4-5 1-18 22 DOl tas cau 17-5 13-7 18-1 18-1 61 22°5 61-7 51-7 |62 
6-2 3-6 1-22 2O° 201. ass.0 ee 20 13-2 16-6 16 60-8 21-2 50-8 52 «168 
6-1 2-9 1-35 20 | 2s $2528 20 12 18 bsey/ 61:5 20-7 50 50 =—-164 
5 3-4 1-15 PANN | ae aed © 18-5 11-7 15-4 14-2 56-5 21-1 48-3 44-7 165 
5-5 2-6 1-26 PANG | leas pice: 18 11-3 15°5 14-5 58-2 20-2 50:3 44-3 |66 
4-7 3°5 1-541 DS Salis ac ore 18-3 11-2 15-5 14 56-6 18-8 48-7 44-9 |67 
6-8 3 1-37 745307 (EE re | RR ea 11-7 16 13-7 65 20-5 47-5 47-5 |68 
a 3-2 1-98 SO Mee! Saket. 17-7 11-7 17-7 15 60 20 50 50 = {69 
—_—_—_—_— nnn A RE ARE), 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





— » 
Sugar a ~~ c ad a EI 
aoe de | Bal sae! e ms = "28 
z ass = ke = 
Ble | paleo (24 22. a ee el etee gaa 
: S | less] He |g | 681 & E | 886 
so) ® ot 3) PB | ie 5m 3 oO 2D 
LOCALITY a OL eee ee Lesa (ERG Sb Bo 2 MES a gear eee 
BS “3 =O 1 eo fF OI | be ire! ~ He} -2 Ba 2208 
ao | Besse eed d es) aol ad. Boe a aie -3 | BEB 
es|2sleg|os Ses] So |as| Be | $s | Bs | s2 | SBS 
fa)/daloa!] S$alssal sx | sa) Bh 2a, ga 3a EP a 
io) Pp io) cal \S, > oD) AY .o) o) mn < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (ayerage)....... 7-9 | 7-7 | 38-9 | 49-7 | 20-9 14:5] 3-0 42-5 49-6 11-3 4-9 15-060 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-9 | 7-6 | 41-7 | 46-0 | 19-4 11-3 | 3-2 41-9 38-7 11-9 5-0 16-000 
I—Sydney,.....2 2.2506 7-9 7-8 | 43-8 | 44 21-3 13-7 3°8 47-8 47-4 | 12-5 Sn Qt O Bea 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-6 | 7:4 | 41-4 | 45-9 | 20-8 10-2} 2-9 44 35-9 10-6 7 ee ee eS 
3—Amberst. ia.s.s <t.e 7-7 7-4 | 42-5 | 44-8 | 16-2 10 3 40 35 11-3 A Qe ladbe dda» 
4— Halifax. iscc.cocs ott 7-8 7-5 | 41-6 | 47-1 | 22-5 13-3 OD: hates etal erce Greene 12-8 5 16-00 
b—s Windsor... cc. oot 8 CH WOO [46-0 1} Lis7 9-7 3-2 40 40 12-3 hi Oriel, 35. Scene 
6—Eruro..). 4. Backes 8-1 7-5 | 44-2 | 47-3 | 17-9 11 3 37-8 35-2 11-9 ODA ate Sn ee Se 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown| 7-7 a 47-6 | 43-1 | 21-7 15-4 2-9 46-1 40-1 13-2 4-9 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-0 7:7 | 48-0 | 44-8 | 17-6 11-1 3-2 40-5 38-0 11-8 5-0 14-750 
8—Moncton............. 8 7-7 | 40-5 | 44-3 | 19-2 10-7 3:3 44-3 38-2 12-2 5-1 b&g 
9—Saint John........... dl 7-4 | 42-4 | 44-3 | 18 11-3 3-2 38-3 38 11-4 5 14-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-3 7-8 | 44-5 | 44-5 | 16-6 11 3 39-3 37:4 11:4 A QUE: shtaaracerd ate 
Wi—Bathurst..s..000.0 026 7:9 7:7 | 44-5 | 46-2 | 16-7 11-2 3-1 40 38-3 12-2 Be Buite-- Loe grace 
Quebec (average).......... 7-3 7-1 | 39-1 | 50-3 | 20-0 12-9 3-0 43-7 51-3 10-1 4-4 14-339 
12—Quebec............... 7°3 u 39-9 | 54-7 | 21-7 14-7 3-4 38-6 50 10-2 4-5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 7:8 4-) | 42-11 155 21-2 14 3-1 45 52-5 10-4 4-5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-2 6-9 | 33-9 | 45-5 | 19-3 13 2-9 42-4 50-7 10-4 4-6 |15-00-15-25 
TORSBOLEL: Pcie. hee 7-4 vf 37-2 | 44-7 | 18 10-8 2-7 40 50 10 4-3 14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ G3} 7 49-2 | 54 20-8 13-1 3°3 46-1 53 10 4-5 |13-75-14-00 
I7—st. Johinis:.2....ene« df ve 36-6 | 45 17 13 2h 50 58 10 Boe iS 2 aa 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7°8 7°3 | 38 49-4 | 20 12-5 3°3 45 46 10 A Dhl She cere abe 
19—Montreal............. 7 7 39-4 | 54-1} 21 13-5 2-9 47-4 53-8 10-2 4-5 |14-75-15-00 
20—EHull. a ofa. tee 7:3 if 35-8 | 50-2 | 21 11-4 3 38-9 48 9-8 4-2 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 7:8 7-7 | 39-5 | 538-2 | 21-1 13-0 2°94 41-3 50-0 19-5 4-8 14-867 
21—Ottawa-s.c.....¢.2- 7°3 7-2 | 40-1 | 51-9 | 18-4 12 2-5 44-7 50-4 10-3 4-8 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 7-5 7:5 | 88-4 | 50-4 | 22-6 12-5 2-7 40 50 10-4 4 14-00 
23-—-ICINngstOn.. cheese se see 7-4 | 7-1] 36-9 | 49-4 | 18-7 12-5 2°6 41-2 50 10-6 4-6 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:6 7-4 | 36-2 | 47-4 | 21-4 12-4 2-7 41-5 56 9-5 4-6 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-7 7:4 | 44-4 | 51-4 | 18-9 13-8 2-7 39-4 47-8 10:5 4-5 |14-00-14-25 
26—Oshawa.............. ToT Wet 1 te48-77) 163-2 1 21 12-4| 2-8] 43-7] 60 12-5 5-3 14-25 
27—Orillia...........0.0- 7-8| 7-6| 42-1] 52-6] 24-7] 13-4] 2-4] 43-6] 46 10 4-8 15-00 
28—Toronto.............. 7-4| 7-3] 42-31 54-2] 19-8] 12-4] 2-6] 42 47-9 9-8 4-6 13-25-13 -50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-7| 75139 | 54-8] 19-4] 14-4] 2-5] 42 55-1| 10 4-8 |13-00-13-25g¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9| 7-5 | 38-1] 54-7| 21-7] 12-5] 2-5 |. 42-7] 46-5] 10-5 4-9 14-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 7-5 | 73 | 38-6 | 58-1 | 20-8] 11-2|/ 2-6] 36-3) 52-2 9-7 4-8 13-50 
32—Brantford............ 7-8| 7-8) 42 | 55-5 | 21-1]. 12-4] 2-6)... 39-71 58-7] 10-2 5-4 |13-50-13-75 
Me CET tas pea EA oh 5: 8 7-7| 34 | 49 | 20 13-5] 2-9] 44-2] 52-5] 10-8 5-2 |13-50-13-75 
34—Guelph.............0. 7-5 | 7-3] 40-3 | 51-5 | 22-5] 12-3] 3 39-4] 56 10-9 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 7-7| 7-51 34-9| 52 | 20-4] 11-9] 2-4|. 35-7| 45-12] 10-2 4-4 |14-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 8-2] 8-1] 41-1] 53-1] 22-8] 12 3 41-5| 43-8] 10-4 4-8 14-00 
37—Stratford.............] 8 7-8 | 43-4 | 53-2] 19-1] 13 2-8| 44-5] 51-9] 10-7 5 14-00 
38—London. ..42....+).6 7-9| 7-8| 44-7] 56-2| 17-9] 13 2-5] 41-6] 45 10-3 4-6 15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-1] 7-8| 41-9] 56-9] 21-4] 12-5] 2-9| 43-8] 54-2] 10-5 5-1 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham............ 7:8 7-7 | 40 51 20-6 13-2 2-8 47-5 40 10 5-2 15-00 
41—Windsor.............. 7-6 (EE SK 55-7 | 19-4 12-6 sk 37-8 50 9-8 4-6 15-00 
42—Sarnia............000% 8-1 8-1 | 88 54-8 | 22-6 12 38-1 36 40 10 4-8 15-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 7-7 7-6 | 47-5 | 44-7 | 18-6 10-4 2-9 30 40 9-6 4-5 |15-25-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 8 Vea lead 55 23-7 13-3 2-6 40 60 12-7 5 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7:8 28 | 30-1 | 56-7 | 22-5 12-3 2-5 38-3 60 10 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobaltr..caa.. +< chee 8-6 8-2 | 37-8 | 55 25 15-6 2-8 47-5 40 10 5-2 18-00 
47—Timming............. 7:9 7-9 | 34-8 | 54-8 | 22-9 16-4 3-3 42-3 46-7 12-7 4-9 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-1 8-1 | 32-6 | 51-8 | 21 15 2-5 AS = Sitisewe ts. 5 10 4-4 14-50 
49—Port Arthur..........] 7-9 7-9 | 34-5 | 52-5 | 22-1 14-4 2-8 43-7 53-3 11-5 4-8 |16-00-16-25 
50—Fort William......... 8-4} 8-4] 40 52-7 | 22-8 14-8 3 42-8 56-5 11-9 4-7 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 88-6 | 46-7 | 22-2 14-8 | 3-0 38-0 53-8 13-2 6-1 20-000 
Oi— Winnipeg, . 5 5....< foe 8-5 8-6 | 34:9 | 46-4 | 21-2 14-5 a 38-5 52-5 12-4 6-2 18-50 
52—Brandon:........++0- 8-6 8-3 | 42-2 | 47 23-2 15 2-9 37-5 55 14 6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-4 | 8-4 | 35-1] 48-5 | 22-3 19-3 | 3-6 43-2 56-7 13-9 §+6.)3. 8.34228 
58—Reging. ...........600% 8-4 8-5 | 36-1 | 47-2 | 23 18a 3-5 41-2 60 13-3 G2) eben Bates ce 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-7 8-4 | 35-5 | 49-8 | 22-5 20a 3°8 AO: 8 Wwntee oe 1A CTAB Std. deol ey epctettho ee eae 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-4 8-6 | 33-5 | 47-2 | 20-2 18-9a] 2-9 41-7 60 14-5 DO et Ae adee oe 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8 8-2 | 35-1 | 49-6 | 23-4 20-laj| 4 49-2 50 Gale. 5.254: &-§ 16S asd Sean 
Alberta (average)........ --| 8-4] 8-2] 33-3 | 45-5 | 21-3 18-2 | 3-5 41-3 54-4 13-9 Bs2 pee. # Bed 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-7 8-3 | 80-5 | 46-6 | 21-9 20-6a] 3-4 40 55 13 5-1 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 8-8 8-2 | 30°8 | 42-2 | 21-7 18-2a| 3-6 40 55 13 OT ects Oe & Ree 
59—Edmonton........... 8-2 | 8-3 | 38-5 | 48-6 | 22-6 17-8a} 3-6 45-9 53-7 13-6 Og bra ses Ae 
60—Calgary....45..:0. 5 e6 8-3 | 8-4] 33-6 | 44-4 |] 19-6 17-la} 3-5 42-5 53-3 15 5-6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 8 8 33-1 | 45-5 | 20-6 17-la} 3-5 38-2 55 14-8 <2) pees Se Bee 
British Columbia (average)| 8-0 | 7-6 | 36-6 | 45-8 | 22-4 21-0 | 3-3 49-0 53-4 11-6 §-& 325. See hee 
G2-—Fiernio 3. S0.be.00. eee 8-2 8-3 | 42-2 | 50 22-5 20a 3-4 50 50 13-2 4:3 [428 5258 
68—Nelson...........000. 8-6 7-9 | 35 48-8 | 22-5 23-3a| 3-8 49 60 13-3 G2 1224-870 ose 
64—Prail. i: ..232 0 3 ic6e 8-4] 8-1] 31-3 } 43-2 | 25 23-3a] 3-4 45 50 11 O53, Uae. Bea Fe. 
65—New Westminster....} 7-4] 7-2] 33 43-9 | 20-9 18-4a} 2-9 47-5 55-8 10-4 SB e249. 8 Sateen 
66—Vancouver........... 7-6 | 7-4 | 38-6} 48-3 | 24-2 21-7a} 2-8 53°3 50 10 BPs be Bed. Rh ce 
67—Victoria...........-6-| 8-2] 7:6 | 36-8 | 44-3 | 21-6 20-9a} 2-9 43-5 51-7 10-5 boy al bes ony ee i 
OS—Nanaimn, (s.... 00 sed 7-3. | oak Wad 43 20-8 20-7a} 4-3 BD AES S| lian Se 5-8 (f29. 88.22 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-71 (2 135 50 21-7 20a Sih) as Pelee 55 12-5 Fe a i arse oy, 
i a A BS a oe A cs lS http wrongs. aR th SE ey 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _b. Welsb coal, see text. | c. Calculated price per 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$32. p. Mining company houses, 


rooms, $J0-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Wood ts Rent 
1 3 2 
5 3 ~~ 
8 a 2 od S Six-roomed 
BE 8 2. 5 a ~~ es ve Fy = ee house ee 
Ole be S See y ek oBE ~ | ~»<| house with | incomplete 
AS a Ss weg 63 $4 8 3 8 3 8 ‘§|modern con-| modern 
5 ks © Th ~~ he eet =2 | ES nu — |o#| veniences, con- 
2a 3 aa a2a =3 S20 =e & || per month | veniences, 
Q é) en) ee) Nn N | oO |& per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ OC. ike: $ $ 
9-267 11-850 9-616 11-554 7°365 8-726 7-457) 27-3 |10-0 22-146 15-885 
8-125 10-100 6-667 7-917 5-500 6-500 6-000) 30-4 |10-0 21-333 14-333 
6:-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 U- OOS Seales HIS Hee eto Peek Ooh. 31-2 }10 |15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 5-00 | 30 9-9}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7:00- 9-50 VO! SON Bot ee eae ciclo eto ce lets ee Deda ie ae shee REE Ae ekasrats Gea inte 29 9-8}15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-10-25 11-40 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 31-2 |10 |23-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 | 4 
Pow Be Rees bis |e aitoas eke © Sool |e aeonciic Grail eee, Generate cael leo pesPRT oe ote.cl (Ott Rano ai? GIRO ie Noes Rarer 30-7 {10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |} 5 
DD OC MNP oe Sc te clas eb ANG, Pa la tee tale Sh fa ee. BO cM thee mote Beedle ekwmat ha oie-ne « 30 10 {18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 8-25c] 29-2 |10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 11-259 7-000 Pine 6-000 7-375 7-500) 29-7 | 9-9 23-000 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-00¢ 6:00g 7-0 5-00g¢ 6-00¢ 2g 31-4g|10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12: 00 11-50-12-00 8-00 10- on 6-00-8: 00- 7-50-10: 00 7:00- 8-00 | 29 10 |18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 HACC ad fai, aemeiers Bl ition, Raine corel err Ai. wid ere eens Sa SRA Crea 28-3 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
aol As Sal Bg ee Te Ee oe cata rel (2 cs ie I Ot LD fer Cee 0, eel Kove Bae, earn 0 epee ah 30 9-7 18-00 15-00 j|11 
8-900 11-550 10-600 11-867 8-601 9-691 8-450) 23-9 | 9-7 19-833 13-438 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c} 22-7 {10 |20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7:00e 8-00c} 26 10 |16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-25 13-00 9-00 ; 10-00 8-00 $-00 8-00 | 25-2 | 9-8}20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Re eee. Se ga rcp ed eres heel tote ater ond ieee Ail eta So Rigs tieeliee ebeneenk Puerta etuterctels dave f Bos 21-8 | 9-8114-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
AR HERS. £¢ 12-00 10-00c 11-335¢ 7-°335¢ 9-335c 7:50c} 20-7 | 9-9}16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
BO FO Se AEN) SEs ee EL UM eet te teh re Sink cere s Seas BR aaa SS eee ee ma RE dled. do sett 21-7 | 9-5}18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Br cc dens ea, alle as jee coe! peal Laws Wasiee a Gem inka. awe omc Peeteel |e ect rote byt RARE S' a 1 a Re nO 26 10 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 }18 
8-00 10-75 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00c] 26 9-5)18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
rf Ay lhe? See ON oe ae A od ers Cf ak SES omer PEPE ORT A eh ks 1S Fee cee Bee: 24-7 | 9-2|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20. 
9-862 11-638 10-191 12-272 8-206 9-972 8-635] 25-3 | 9-6 22-833 16-821 
10-25 |11-75-12-75 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 26-1 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7:-75- 8-75 1 GLUES OT lh 4, Sem sees Sara sess Shoseetne a Sie Rene aris concn Maes] Re ees Co eee Cr CReNeREn: benenenetes 23-8 | 9 |18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7:50 |12-50-13-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-8 | 9-6/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
9-00 11-50 8-00 9-00 6-50 7-50 8-00 | 24-4 | 9-7/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24-6 | 9-1/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 | 25 9-7116-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 |26 
9-50 12-50 8-25 9-75 7-00 SF OE A. Gass one ¢ 24-8 10 |19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 25-6 | 9-1/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |28 
7:00- 9-002 11-00¢ g g zg g g 25g | 9-4118-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
50g 10-00¢ g 25g | 9 1|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
10-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-8 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |12-00-20-00 |31 
11-00-11-25 12200) eee oka et Ese OO" | taste tect. «4 12-00 8-25c] 24-8 110 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
12-00 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10:00c} 24 9-5!120-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-00-11-00 11-50 9-75 LOPSORY ere cc cics.c 24-3 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
12-00 12-00 |13.00-14.00}15 -00-16-00 11-00 1555 010) ie aes 2 24-4 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
11-00 SDN) Od Re eactee Whee tots Go aive.cicie AEM PAocige Reames [o SRA Se eCron cs Caan mare CPamemene 23-3 | 9-4120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-11-50 11-50 | , 14-00 16-00 12-00 A OOM ey aerate: ot 24-1 {10 |19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 |37 
11-00 |10-50-12-50 |.......... Ds OCliteres et eae IW PCRS hs hen a eae 24-2 | 9-6/20-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |38 
10-00-11-00 }10-25-12-00 }.......... TNS} Ore] Re nok AB | RCI os es oe 12-00c} 24-8 | 9-7}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
LOSTTO Pe Ns Bion, call PRO RE REO ol ae Geko ciccias os Sam fee et ri aerOnre ee (CcREReS Shorties i Cai  ae 23-8 | 9-5|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
7:00 TOS SO itis. obss's inter TS O0Gl rss tire 14-00c 8-00c}] 20 9-7|/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
7-00- 9-00 OOO econ oe. alte eaae eee ot [ataters, cates. 's | fovy = tutte same ons Lincrece sis eee oye 25 9-8/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
ee ee sik pitty th eee e ee peer eet oe ay. Reena ede Gulh 9 SiS 00=24- 00st 3200=20- 608/43 
12-75 |13- — 50 8-00 12-00 |5-00-6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 |............ 30 0.5. lente Pee Sen | eee seats 44 
900-13 00nee) w122000)s. os seeen 2 O0CV Es, estes os 9-00c] 28-3 |10 n 20-00-22-00 |45 
Seen ce eA Fate ttn weal wats <Siereivte HO SO Chase tee Soe 8-25-10-50 A Ste Rb ate Ue ea 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 15-50 8-50 9-50 7-00 SOU er tetas oe sists 35 9-4 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-00 5-00 7-50 4-50 6-00 6:-00c} 25 9-1)15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
9-50-11-50 10-50 6-25 7-50 5-75 OUR bkts: Shee Oke 26-1 110 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
8-00-11-50 10-50 6-50 7°25 5-50 250A ee ences 27-8 | 9-5!20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 150 
10-188 ioe Wik 3 I er ee dP ac oe 6-750 7-500 6-500) 26-7 {19-0 23°750 16-250 
925 0=12-50) 13-50-1400 tee ee ec ce. [hook oro tees ters 5-25-8-75 | 6-25- 9-50 7-00c} 25 10 |22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
8750=107250 | 12250-1650 be ce ck... octellltusis « «settee: « 5-00-8-00 | 5-25- 9-00 6-00 | 28-3 {10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-313 IGsS751).. £4, Ae] Dee ae 4-875 7-656 9-375] 28-5 110-8 24-750 17-125 
8-50-12-25h TAS BOE cents. otal apace a tarts liste ates cos oe 6-008: 00s: cars seenie. 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h LOR OO eee rere ae tate! =. terete 3:50-4:50 | 5-00- 6-00 j............ 29-5 |12-8120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
6-50- 8-00h TBO eee as tctell tolls, slaeae ote 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 | 29-8 |10-5}18-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
5:25- 9-00h 14250: eee cers: reer te toate li seaeelaskes 5 8-00-12-00 12-00c} 29-6 |10 |22-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |56 
5-406 LO O00 ee oe cho colts Guersistet es care 5-500 6-500 4-000} 30-0 |10-3 22°000 15-375 
g g g 2 g g g 31-2¢/10 |18- 00-25: 00 |14-00- 18. 00 157 
GODT AMI ee Sista ee ets ee are cc Ohcbste Neo cinerea la Nl shes: ape Sbetaeas sot Aratake andls ieee lars 30 10-7 58 
PVD — AWAD Td a ass eet ny ethae | odo his tie oleic eure ete eiesste 5-00 Pe OO ler. s ae simak are 31-2 }11-1/18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20- 00 |59 
7-00- 7-50h 10-00¢ g g 6-00g 6-00¢g 4-00g] 27-5g}10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
ASO Det OU tctotd + Here be il iate ee tole SED ae DIS CsA ARISE [| Solicba op hel oti[ ates s Waerte se AS 00K RE. 9-9}17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 61 
9-886 gH ee il IS cies oe 6-563 6-980 4-814) 34-1 |11-1 20-875 15-375 
ee Le oe Ne. | Me eons Pa cer ere avers | cee acta a eo |MM.o aM wil eebety 6 ame tare 40 13-2 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 O05) ee Se S| (A A ere a 6: vi si 750-900 Mc ectete. bus. «i> 37-5 |11-2/20-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 T3S50) |e aem tease ae eee a oisins See 7-25 6°50c] >... 6. 9 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 LODZ US Deets. Se] Cac eee erat | oleerete eee es . 00 3-50 | 30 10-7}15-00-20-00 }10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 NOS 75 dita tetas | 5 eu es ce ab ta Wicks srs eta o2 6-50 4-50 | 32-7 |10-3]15-00-22-00 |13-00-17-00 }66 
8-75-10-75 Qe00: Ve relive Sara.chelln oles. c stetre he's 5-50-6-50 | 7-30- 8-42c 4:-77c] 31-7 |12-3]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
1 Yeas OPES) thee tor Saco Deel [ACSA Coemrtacd IGRI R ERROR HSA Irie A AoOON|, vas he oS hacas 33-7 |....]20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
SI OO SS POO seme « ste clek | AGipa ayTS/NTS VERS « otoie ay «iste 5-00-10.00i) 7-00-12-00i 4-80c]' 33-3 |11-3]25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {69 
SSS SS a a ay aS Sy Raa aS SSS 1 IEP an co IRR RIEDS &- ga ceeR e nCS  RRORT ER aD i eg EGae 
cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. 


Jess than six rooms, $20; others $40 and up. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per von: ethane five and six 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- 


May| May! May| May| May} May| May|/April| May 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 } 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 
*NILGOMMOAItIERs Men, Phe, vies eee 502 64-0)127-4/155-0)110-0} 97-3}100-2) 97-9] 93-4] 89-7] 72-5) 67-4] 66-7) 71-1} 71-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1)127-9]167-0}103-5| 86-2/102-6]101-3] 84-0} 85-3} 58-6) 57-3) 61-0} 64-4] 65-2 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-1)145-1]109-6} 86-0} 97-8|102-5|108-4/102-6] 72-4] 57-6] 58-6] 67-0] 65-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products see eee cone 60 58-21157-1|176-5| 96-0]101-7/100-1] 93-7) 91-8] 83-0] 74-2] 69-6] 68-9] 73-8] 73-7 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOL Love eet oes eet ak 44 63-9} 89-11154-41129-41106-3}100-2} 99-0) 94-1] 89-7) 80-3] 71-1] 59-5} 65-6] 65-8 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 68-9] 156-9) 168-4]128-0}104-6]100-4] 94-0] 94-4) 91-4) 87-5] 86-5] 84-5) 87-2] 87-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products is....k <a. l 15 98-4)141-9}135-5} 97-0] 97-3] 97-6} 91-7] 99-2) 80-6) 63-6] 57-2] 64-7] 65-7) 64-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IProducteer cree oss. le oe. 73 56-8} 82-3)112-2}116-6]107-0] 98-5} 91-1] 92-3] 90-8] 84-7] 85-9] 83-2] 85-6] 85-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS aa Wee es es eee 73 63-41118-7]}141-5]117-0}105-4] 99-7} 95-4) 95-5) 93-5) 86-9] 84-0] 81-2] 81-8] 81-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9}107-0}140-0}108-0} 95-1]100-4| 95-1] 93-0] 91-3] 75-8] 70-9] 70-7] 74-3) 73-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
bacco fries TE Re cre 116 61-8}119-4]151-0}105-4} 90-2] 99-6] 98-5] 96-5| 98-1] 70-6] 60-8] 64-3] 69-9] 68-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 | 62-2] 91-4)126-3}111-41101-4}100-9} 92-8) .90-7| 86-7] 79-3] 77-7| 75-1] 77-3] 76-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]1381-5}163-1)112-8] 99-1]100-3}101-0] 93-1] 87-1] 68-5] 65-5] 63-2) 66-6] 67-2 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1] 80-4]108-6}113-8]104-1) 97-2] 92-4] 94-9] 91-5} 90-1] 88-2} 84-9] 88-0) 89-2 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1)1388-3]170-4)112-6} 98-2]101-6)101-9] 92-9] 86-6] 66-1] 61-9] 60-8} 64-2] 64-7 
Building and construction 
materials.*.c.. es cee 97 67-0}100-9}144-0}122-81108-7) 99-7] 96-3) 99-1] 92-9] 83-0] 77-8] 75-6] 83-1] 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5)147-2)176-6)110-2) 95-8}100-8}103-1] 91-5] 85-2) 62-4] 58-4] 58-3] 61-0] 61-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AMM Told We ue ces eels 167 58-2}1381-3]169-5}103-4} 89-1/101-7| 99-2] 83-8] 82-5! 59-0] 56-6} 60-9] 63-0] 63-7 
IBS Aninial terres Lets 90 70:4}129-9)146-6}109-6} 95-5} 96-5] 99-7|104-5| 99-1] 72-9] 58-5] 60-1] 68-3] 66-3 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-+6]182-9)161-6]102-8] 86-7/100-3}107-5| 93-0] 91-9] 57-7] 50-2] 51-2) 55-4] 56-9 
pSMarine so M ee ees keke 16 64-4)111-1}111-7| 91-6} 91-9]100-21101-0}103-6) 94-0] 71-4] 65-5) 58-7] 69-7] 68-3 
PUES orestins cee se cs ec ble ooetere 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3]100-2] 98-9] 94-0} 89-5] 80-3] 71-2] 60-0) 65-8] 66-0 
TV Minerall. |, Se Ce re eee re 183 67-0}111-3]131-4)117-6}105-8} 98-9] 90-9] 92-6] 88-5} 80-8] 81-1] 79-4] 82-4] 82-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8)120-7/155-7/107-5} 94-8] 99-7/100-9} 93-0} 88-5] 62-7] 55-4] 56-0] 61-3] 62-2 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ad AS SERA Te PIRSA Ate 276 | 64-8)127-6]156-8]116-7/100-5) 99-8! 95-3] 91-1] 88-9! 74-5] 70-4! 70-4] 73-8] 72-7 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 568) 


The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases. or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in mamy of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quamtities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the omly fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as_ market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fr uits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal..being —used..chiefly.east. of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 


western provinces, while ho allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in. cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost.of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 


electricity, the figures for the last two being 


weighted according to population, differences 
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in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance in most 
localities, sirloin steak being up in the aver- 
age from 21-6 cents per pound in April to 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent } Cloth-] Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Jan. 1932 105 152 158 123 162 133 
Feb. 1932 100 151 158 123 162 132 
Mar. 1932 99 151 158 123 162 131 
April 1932 98 150 158 123 162 131 
ay 1932 94 148 148 120 162 127 
June 1932 93 148 147 120 162 126 
July 1932 92 148 147 116 161 125 
Aug. 1932 96 148 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1932 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Oct. 1932 96 146 147 114 161 126 
Nov. 1932 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933.... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July, -1933: . ..; 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1984.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 .... 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 123 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


22-2 cents in May and round steak from 17:5 
cents per pound to 17-9 cents. Shoulder roast 
of veal was down from an average price of 
13 cents per pound to 12-2 cents, while mut- 
ton advanced from 20°6 cents per pound to 
22-1 cents. Fresh pork was about 1 cent per 
pound lower in May than in the previous 
month but was considerably higher than in 
May last year. Comparative prices are 19-7 
cents per pound in May, 1934, 20-6 cents in 
April and 15-1 cents in May, 1933. Breakfast 
bacon was fractionally lower than in the pre- 
vious month averaging 28-7 cents per pound. 
The price, however, in May last year was 
19-9 cents per pound. 

The price of eggs showed a substantial sea- 
sonal fall, fresh averaging 22-3 cents per 
dozen in May, 27-1 cents in April and 40°5 
cents in March, while cooking averaged 18-5 
cents per dozen in May, 23 cents in April and 
34-6 cents in March. Butter prices also were 
considerably lower in nearly all localities, dairy 
being down from 29-3 cents per pound in 
April to 24-4 cents in May and creamery from 
3o3 cents per pound in April to 27-8 cents in 
May. 

Bread was fractionally lower at an average 
price of 5-8 cents per pound, slight decreases 
being noted in several localities. Potatoes 
were slightly lower at an average price of 
$1.32 per ninety pounds in May as compared 
with $1.37 in April but were considerably 
higher than in May last year when the price 
averaged 95 cents. Evaporated apples were 
down in the average from 15:2 cents per 
pound to 14-8 cents, while prunes were un- 
changed at an average price of 12-7 cents 
per pound. Granulated sugar was slightly 
lower in most localities the price averaging 
7-9 cents per pound as compared with 8 
cents In previous months. The price of an- 
thracite coal was down in the average from 
$15.17 per ton in April to $15.06 in May. 
Seasonal decreases were reported from Saint 
John, Hull, Ottawa, Peterborough, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Brantford and Galt. Rent de- 
clined in some localities and advanced in 
others but was unchanged in most. The aver- 
age was slightly lower. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16.50; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $1440; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, 
$15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $14.75; 
Montreal, $15; Hull, $16.50; Ottawa, $16.50; 
Kingston, $15.50; Belleville, $16; Peterborough, 
$16.25; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $14.75; St. 
Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, $14.50; Galt, 
$15.50-$16; St. Thomas, $15; Windsor, $13.50; 
Sudbury, $17; Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, 
$16.50; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices advanced considerably during 
May. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis aver- 
aged 70-6 cents per bushel as compared with 
65:5 in April. The total advance, however, 
during the month was 163 cents per bushel, 
the high price being 81% cents on May 31. 
Unfavourable crop conditions in North Am- 
erica and in Europe were factors in this ad- 
vance. In coarse grains western oats were up 
from 32:4 cents per bushel to 34-6 cents, flax 
from $1:497 per bushel to $1-573, rye from 
44-1 cents per bushel to 46-4 cents and barley 
from 36:9 cents per bushel to 38-1 cents. 
Rolled oats advanced from $2.50 per ninety 
pound bag to $2.70. Granulated sugar at 
Montreal was unchanged at $6.18 per hundred 
pounds. Coffee was up from 14°8 cents per 
pound to 16 cents. The price of Ceylon rub- 
ber at New York averaged higher in May at 
13-9 cents per pound as compared with 12 
cents in April. Prices toward the end of the 
month, however, were lower and consumption 
of rubber in the United States in April as 
compared with the previous month was lower. 
In live stock choice steers at Toronto were 
down from $6.05 per hundred pounds to $5.84. 
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Calves at Toronto were down from $6.92 per 
hundred pounds to $6.33 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.42 per hundred pounds to $5.07. 
Bacon hogs at Montreal advanced from $8.40 
per hundred pounds to $8.68, at Toronto from 
$8.21 per hundred pounds to $8.55 and at 
Winnipeg from $7.41 per hundred pounds to 
$7.73. Lambs at Toronto were also higher 
at $10.56 per hundred pounds as compared 
with $8.55 the previous month. The price of 
fresh eggs at Montreal averaged 21 cents per 
dozen in May as compared with 20-1 cents 
in April. Quantities in cold storage were ap- 
proximately 23 per cent less at the beginning 
of May than on the same date last year. The 
price of creamery butter at Montreal was 
substantially lower at 22-4 cents per pound 
as compared with 28:1 cents. The price at 
Toronto was 23:3 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 28-1 cents the previous month. 
Stocks in cold storage at the beginning of 
May were about 28 per cent higher than a 
year ago. The price of raw cotton at New 
York averaged 11-4 cents per pound for May 
as compared with 11-8 cents in April. The 
price of raw wool was down from 21-5-24-5 
cents per pound to 20-5-22 cents. Maple 
lumber was $3 per thousand board feet higher 
at $55 and birch $8 per thousand board feet 
higher at $50. The price of steel sheets ad- 
vanced from $3.75 per hundred pounds to $3.80. 





Chemical and Allied Products in Canada, 1931-1932 


The Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently published a report on the chemical 
industry in Canada in 1931-32. A total of 662 
plants reported under Chemicals and Allied 
Products in 1932 compared with 621 in 1931, 
but capital employed declined $3 millions to 
$160,929,954, salaries and wages dropped $1 
million to $20,008,108, the cost of materials fell 
$5:5 millions to $35,276,531, and the value 
added by manufacturing $4-7 millions to $60,- 
002,845. The number of employees remained 
about the same at 15,295 compared with 15,207 
in 1981. 

The chemical industry is classified into fif- 
teen separate groups, according to the nature 
of their main products. Three of these groups 
showed slight increases in output values and 
12 showed declines when compared with 1931. 
The acids, alkalies and salts, or the heavy 
chemical industry, advanced 4 per cent to 
$11,357,649: the polishes and dressings indus- 
try gained 2 per cent to $1,812,603, and the 
toilet preparations industry was maintained at 
$5,946,509 compared with $5,946,292 in 1931. 
The greatest decline was in the paints indus- 


try; the 1932 production was reported at $14,- 
912,383 compared with $18,536,463 in 1931, a 
decline of 20 per cent. 

According to the number of employees, the 
medicinal industry was still of first importance 
at 2,959 but was closely followed by the paints 
group with 2,658 workers. The soaps industry 
was third with 1,777 employees, and the 
heavy chemical industry was fourth with an 
average of 1,679 workers. 

Including both salaried employees and wage- 
earners, the average number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of chemicals and 
allied products in Canada during 1932 was 
15,295. This figure represented an increase of 
88 over the number employed in the previous 
year. Plants in Ontario gave work to 8,053 
people; in Quebec, 5,344 people; in British 
Columbia, 875; Manitoba, 565; Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, 191; New Bruns- 
wick, 156; and Saskatchewan and Alberta, 111. 
The 5,147 salaried employees were paid $10,- 
232,416 during the year, and the average of 
10,148 wage-earners received a total of $9,775,- 
692, making a total amount of $20,008,108 
expended for salaries and wages by the various 
companies, . 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


gj Mica following notes afford information as 

to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing cost of living and wholesale prices in- 
dex numbers for various countries appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerte for April. 


Great Britain 


WxHo.LesaLe Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924=100, was 61-9 
for April, a decrease of 0-9 per cent from the 
March level. Foods were 1°4 per cent lower, 
due principally to lower prices for barley, im- 
ported bacon and butter. Industrial materials 
were 0-7 per cent lower due to declines in tex- 
tiles, 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 81-0 at the end of April, a 
decrease of 1:6 per cent from the previcus 
month. With the exception of a slight ad- 
vance in the animal food group, all groups 
showed declines, the largest decrease being one 
of 4°3 per cent in textiles. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 137 at May 1, a decrease of 1-4 per cent 
for the month, due principally to lower food 
prices, chiefly milk, butter and bacon, and also 
to a slight decrease in the fuel and light group. 


France 


WHo esate Prices —The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100 
(gold index), was 77 for April, showing no 
change from the March level. A substantial 
advance in the vegetable foods group was off- 
set by small declines in the other groups. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices —The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 95:8 for April, a decrease of 0-1 per cent 
for the month. Agricultural products, as a 
whole showed little change as an increase in 
vegetable products was offset by declines in 
animal products. Among industrial materials, 
the most notable change was an advance of 
7-5 per cent in rubber prices. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, — 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 120°6 for 
April, showing no change from the March 
level, Small advances in food and clothing 
were counteracted by small decreases in heat 
and light and sundries, 


Italy 


WuHo.esaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Provincial Economic Council for Milan, 
on the base 1913=100, was 276-05 for Febru- 
ary, a decrease of 0-6 per cent for the month. 
The slight decline in foods was due to vege- 
table foods, as animal foods were higher than 
in January. Among industrial materials, de- 
creases in minerals and metals, vegetable pro- 
ducts and miscellaneous commodities were 
partly offset by advances in textiles, chemical 
products and construction materials. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Milan Statistical Office of the cost of living, 
Milan, on the base 1927=100, was 76-30 for 
March, a decline of 0-2 per cent for the month, 
due to slight declines in food and sundries, the 
other groups remaining unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
on the base 1926=100, was 73-3 for April, a 
decrease of 0:5 per cent for the month, De- 
clines were noted in farm products, food 
products, textiles and chemicals and drugs, 
while the other six groups showed small ad- 
vances. 


Dun’s index number (continued ’ by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is 
based on the cost per capita of a year’s sup- 
ply of commodities, was $161:331 at May 1, a 
fall of 1-28 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of meat which advanced, all groups 
were included in the general decline. 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913=100, was 130-8 for April, a 
slight decrease from the March level, due 


_ principally to decreases in the clothing and 


fuel groups. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Worker on Commission Basis is subject to 


B.C. Minimum Wage Act 


The proprietor of a hairdressingg establish- 
ment at Vancouver decided in 1932 to divide 
his premises, and he constructed an annex with 
a separate entrance from the street. A super- 
intendent was placed in charge of the annex, 
and she, on the direction of the proprietor, en- 
gaged a number of employees, payment being 
on a commission basis. The employees in the 
annex received 30 per cent of the receipts for 
all work done by them, the proprietor taking 
70 per cent, paying the rent and supplying ma- 
terials, including machines, 

The proprietor was convicted by a magis- 
trate, under the Minimum Wage Act (for 
women), for unlawfully employing one of the 
hairdressers for less than the minimum wage 
fixed by a valid order of the Minimum Wage 
Board at $14.25 a week. 

His Honour Judge Howay quashed the con- 
viction in the County Court, holding that the 
evidence did not show that the proprietor ex- 
ercised control or direction over the annex 
such as would bring him within the definition 
of “employer” in the Act. 

On appeal from this judgment the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal allowed the appeal 
and restored the conviction. 

Chief Justice Macdonald discussed the ques- 
tion whether the relations existing between the 
proprietor and the complainant were those of 
an employer and an employee as interpreted 
by, the Ach. . lL see no difficulty,” he said, 
“in harmonizing the wages consisting of a per- 
centage of her (that is, the complainant’s) 
earnings with the method adopted by the 
Board. I look upon the 30 or 40 per cent as 
it was in the complainant’s case, as her wages. 
She earned during the whole period a sum of 
money which was less than the sum which the 
Board considered the minimum wage should 
be, and the only practical way of fixing the 
minimum wage was to name a minimum for 
a period as they did and, if the wage paid 
failed to conform to that standard but fell 
short of it, the employer would be liable for 
breach of the Act. I think, therefore, the 


learned magistrate came to the right conclu- - 


sion and I would set aside the judgment of 
the learned County Court Judge and thus al- 
low the appeal.” Rez versus Gautschi (British 
Columbia) 1934 Western Weekly Reports, 
vol. 2, page 196. 


Employees Not Protected by Rules for 
Public Safety on Railways 


A section foreman employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in Saskatche- 
wan was returning from an inspection of his 
section. A severe storm was raging, accom- 
panied by very cold weather and a high wind. 
The use of the hand car was impracticable, 
and the foreman was making the trip on foot, 
carrying some tools and flags on his person. 
When approaching a level road crossing he 
was struck by a train and severely injured. 
The point at which the accident occurred 
was about midway between a whistle post and 
the crossing. In an action by the workman 
against the company for damages, before 
Judge Embury, the jury found that the engine 
bell was not rung at the approach of the train 
to the crossing, and it was admitted that the 
engine light was not on at the time, and ithe 
Court awarded damages to the plaintiff. 


On appeal by the defendant company the 
Court of Appeal allowed the appeal and dis- 
missed the action with costs. 


Sec. 308 of the Railway Act (Revised 
Statutes of Canada; 1927, ch. 170), provides 
that, when a train is approaching a highway 
crossing at rail level, the engine whistle shall 
be sounded at least 80 rods before reaching 
such crossing and the bell shall be rung con- 
tinuously from the time of the sounding of 
the whistle until the engine has crossed the 
highway. Besides this, one of the rules of the 
company, contained in a book of rules issued 
to its emplovees, including the plaintiff, also 
provides for the blowing of the whistle and 
the ringing of the bell at the approach of 
highway crossings. 

Mr. Justice Turgeon in the course of his 
judgment, said that at the time of the acci- 
dent the plaintiff knew that he was between 
a whistle post and the crossing, that is, in an 
area where these warnings of the train’s ap- 
proach could be expected; and the jury’s find- 
ings indicated that, in their belief, he would 
have heard those warnings if they had been 
given. “To one approaching this case, without 
the guidance of former: decisions, it might 
appear reasonable to conclude that the plaintiff 
was justified in relying on these warnings 
being given and that a breach of the de- 
fendants’ duty to him was committed when 
the train went by without giving them. The 
learned trial Judge was of this opinion and 
he instructed the jury accordingly...... I must 
say, with great respect, that, unfortunately 
for the plaintiff, this instruction to the jury 
does not appear to be in accordance with the 
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rules of law that have been laid down on the 
subject. One may feel that the law ought 
to give an employee, lawfully on the track 
in the performance of his duties at a point 
where these warnings are required to be given, 
the benefit of this requirement, but the au- 
thorities are the other way.” 

His Lordship cited particularly the case of 
Walker versus Grand Trunk Railway, 1920, 
in which Mr. Justice Riddell expressed regret 
that the law should be as it is, but stated 
that previous decisions in similar cases must 
be followed. “The result of these decisions,” 
Mr. Justice Turgeon continued, “is that the 
statutory provision for the blowing of the 
whistle and the ringing of the bell at the 
approach to a highway crossing is intended 
only for the benefit of persons coming upon 
the crossing, and that others lawfully on the 
track in the proximity of the crosisng are not 
entitled to the protection afforded by the 
statute.” 

As to the fact that the engine headlight was, 
admittedly, not lit at the time of the accident, 
the judgment proceeded: “The absence of 
this light is the only other ground of negli- 
gence attributed to the defendants by the 
jury, and they say that it is one of the things 


which caused the accident. Before examining 
the question whether the defendants owed a 
duty to the plaintiff in respect to the head- 
light, it will be well to inquire whether there 
was any evidence upon which the jury could 
reasonably find, not only that the presence of 
the headlight might have prevented the acci- 
dent, but that it would have prevented it. If 
no such inference could reasonably have lbeen 
drawn from the evidence, the case is at an 
end and the plaintiff must fail.” 


On the evidence “the jury could not reas- 
onably have found more than that the plain- 
tiff might have seen the headlight if it had 
been turned on, not that he would have seen 
it; and this, of course, is not sufficient to jus- 
tify a verdict against the defendants. I am 
therefore of the opinion that the appeal should 
be allowed with costs, and the plaintiff’s ac- 
tion dismissed with costs.” 

Separate judgments were given by Mr. Jus- 
tice Martin, and Mr. Justice Mackenzie, both 
allowing the appeal, and Chief Justice Haul- 
tain also agreed in the result. 


Hessler versus Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Saskatchewan) 1934 Western Week- 
ly Reports, vol. 2, page 24. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 
ek ee employment in Canada at 


the beginning of June showed an im- 
portant expansion, according to data tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 8,640 firms, each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons, the data being representative 
of all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. ‘The 
reporting firms had 899,286 employees on 
June 1, as compared with 856,548 on May 1. 
This increase was the greatest reported in any 
month since June 1, 1930, being more than 
twice as large as the gain indicated at the 
beginning of June in either 1931 or 1982; 
it was, also, greater than the average gain 
shown between May and June in the years 
since 1920. The index of employment (with 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as the 
base equal to 100) stood at 96°6 on June 1, 
1934, as compared with 92:0 on May 1, 1934, 
and 80°7 on June 1, 1933. At the beginning 
of June in the preceding twelve years, the 
index was as follows: 1932, 89°1; 1931, 103°6; 
1930, 116°5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 113°8;~ 1927, 
107-2: 1926, 102-2; 1925, 95°6; 1924, 96°4; 
1923, 98-5; 1922, 90°3, and 1921, 87-7. 


At the beginning of June, 1934, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
18-5, compared with 19:1 per cent at the 
beginning of May and with 23:8 per cent at 
the beginning of June, 1933. 
centage was based on the reports furnished 
to the Department of Labour by an aggregate 
of 1,705 labour organizations, representing 
156,963 members. 


Reports received during May, 1934, from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a gain in the volume of 
business transacted, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected, when a com- 
parison was made with April, 1934, and also 
with the corresponding month a year’ ago, all 
industrial divisions, except farming, showing 
increased placements in both instances. Va- 
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The June per-. 


cancies in May, 1934, numbered 43,338, appli- 
cations 70,548, and placements in regular and 
casual employment 40,688. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent at the beginning of June was 
again lower, due mainly to a decline in the 
cost of foods, chiefly butter, sugar and pota- 
toes. The cost of the budget for June was 
$15.78 as compared with $15.96 for May; 
$15.41 for June, 1933; $21.44 for June, 1930; 
$26.92 for July, 1920, the post war peak, and 
$14.27 for June, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was higher at 72:1 for 
June as compared with 71:1 for May and 
67-6 for June, 19388. Comparative figures for 
certain previous dates are 93°4 for June, 1929; 
100-1 for June, 1926; 97-8 for June, 1922; 
and 164-3 for May, 1920. The increase in 
June was due mainly to higher prices for 
grains, meats and raw cotton: 


The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in a table on page 585. Industrial activity as 
measured by the index of the physical volume 
of business was substantially higher in May 
than in the previous month and 30 per cent 
higher than in May, 1933. Of the principal 
factors in the index, after making adjust- 
ment when necessary for seasonal variation, 
mineral production and car loadings were low- 
er and manufacturing, construction, electric 
power output, trade employment, imports 
and exports were higher. As compared with 
May, 1933, all the main factors were sub- 
stantially higher. Information available for 
June shows that employment, car loadings, 
wholesale prices and sugar production were 
at a higher level both as compared with the 
preceding month and with June, 1933. Con- 
tracts awarded were lower than in May but 
much higher than in June last year. 

The number of strikes and _ lockouts 
recorded for June was 24, involving 3,278 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 34,483 
man-working days, as compared with 32 dis- 
putes in May, involving 5,954 workers with a 
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time loss of 36,846 days. For June, 1933, as 
finally revised, the number of disputes was 
13, involving 3,097 employees with a time loss 
of 37,500 days. None of the disputes in June 
involved large numbers of workers except the 
strike of metal mine and smelter workers at 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, involving 1,073 workers 
with a time loss of 19,314 working days. Six 
of the disputes were carried over from May 
and eighteen commenced during June. Eleven 
disputes were ‘terminated, two in favour of 
workers, five in favour of employers, and four 
resulted in compromises. The thirteen dis- 
putes in progress at the end of the month 
involved 2,208 workers. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no _ longer 
affected but which had not been called off, 
or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


During the past month 
Industrial the Department received 
Disputes reports from the two 
Investigation Boards of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation estab- 


lished to deal with disputes 
respectively between the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commissioners and certain of their 
employees, and between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and waterfront workers at 
Vancouver. Two new applications for the 
establishment of Boards were received during 
the month, but were subsequently withdrawn. 
The texts of the. two reports mentioned above, 
together with a summary of the proceedings 
under the Act during the month, are given 
on page 5910. 

The Special Committee 
Price spreads appointed by the House 
and mass buying of Commons last February 
inquiry to to inquire’ into price 
continue spreads and mass buying 

(Lasour GazertTe, February, 
1934, page 92) submitted to the House before 
the prorogation of Parliament on July 3 a 
copy of the evidence and proceedings taken up 
to that date. Sessions were held on sixty 
separate days, witnesses were heard under oath, 
and auditors and investigators were appointed 
to examine into the matters referred to the 
committee. It was found that owing to the 
voluminous character of the evidence it was 
not possible to complete the investigation be- 
fore the session ended, and the committee 
therefore made the following recommenda- 
tions, which were adopted by the House: that 
the inquiry be continued and that the mem- 
bers of the committee be appointed commis- 
sioners under the provisions of the Inquiries 
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Act to continue their investigations and in- 
quiry, with authority to engage services of 
counsel, secretary, accountants, technical ad- 
visers, reporters, clerks, stenographers and in- 
vestigators, and to print the evidence, pro- 
ceedings and documents received by the com- 
mission. ‘The Commissioners are to report 
their findings to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


The Commissioners are: the Hon. H. H. 
Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
(chairman); Messrs. J. J. Baribeau (Cham- 
plain); Thomas Bell (St. John-Albert) ; Oscar 
L. Boulanger (Bellechasse); Alex. M. Ed- 
wards (Waterloo South); Samuel Factor 
(Toronto West Centre); James L. LUlsley 
(Hants-Kings); Donald M. Kennedy (Peace 
River); William W. Kennedy (Winnipeg 
South Centre); Mark C. Senn (Haldimand), 
and Edward Young (Weyburn). 


The Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners’ estab- 
lished in Alberta under the 
Public Utilities Act, 1923, 
of Alberta, recently pub- 
lished orders relating to milk and cream prices 
in Edmonton and Calgary during the summer 
months. 


Price of milk 
in Edmonton 
and Calgary 


The minimum price to be paid to pro- 
ducers of milk by distributors and others 
purchasing in bulk for distribution as fluid 
milk is, for Edmonton, $1.48 and for Calgary 
$1.55 per 100 pounds (butterfat standard based 
on average test). 

The minimum retail prices to be charged to 
consumers by distributors are: in Edmonton, 
6 cents per pint (17 tickets for $1); 10 cents 
per quart (11 tickets for $1); and in Calgary, 
5 cents per pint and 9 cents per quart, for 
milk containing 3°9 per cent butter fat or 
less; and 6 cents per pint and 10 cents per 
quart for milk containing 4 to 4°9 per cent 
butter fat. Special prices are given for Jersey, 
nursery and other special qualities. 


Wholesale prices to stores for milk in Ed- 


monton are 30 cents per gallon, 9 cents per 


quart and 6 cents per pint; and in Calgary 
one cent less than the retail prices. For milk 
sold by stores the price must not be less than 
the retail prices given above. Wholesale prices 
to hotels, restaurants, bakeries, factories or 
public institutions purchasing milk for use or 
consumption on the premises, are, in Edmon- 
ton, 80 cents per gallon, 9 cents per quart 
and 6 cents per pint; and for Calgary, 27 
cents per gallon, 8 cents per quart, 5 cents 
per pint. 

Another section of the orders fixes prices 
for cream in the two cities. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1934 1933 
June May April June May April 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 104,828,444 111, 430, 320 66, 861,817 80,091,319 79,035,360 40, 769, 251 
Imports, merchandise for 

COUSHINDEION. nb: nfo 09 90,02 $ 46,185,892 52,886, 861 34,814, 998 33, 618, 905 82, 926, 630 20, 457, 294 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 58, 645, 528 57,899,511 31,581, 881 45,967,773 45,576,337 20, 011,337 
Customs duty collected... > os.5% SELIM TA Ae 9,464, 215 6,360, 609 5,636,451 6,095, 560 3,923,301 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts............ paces eeses Cited ese deen athe 3,128, 964,127) 2,536,347, 022|| 2,982,417,580) 2,649,625, 031 1,877, 753,214 
Bank notes in circulation Wasa bie bse hg 5 Sea aime Aiea Ct, 127,348,127 133, 083, 185 137, 742,040 128,365,391 134,272,610 
Bank deposits, savings.......... bs aS & 5, er 1,367,515, 700| 1,375, 862,015) 1,386, 930,428] 1,396,819,807| 1,399,541,563 
Bank loans, commercial, CUCE Res lear areca s + 874,716,290} 877,447,651 899, 782, 928 897,077, 958 913, 022, 937 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Comimonistockss oo Web crocras titers: 87-2 88-6 90-7 77-4 66-1 53-8 

Preferred stocks. 00s. 0: fice oe 68-4 68-7 68-5 58-5 54-6 47-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 85-4 84-8 87-7 97-1 98-1 101-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

BUMDOC Ate arte ees 72-1 71-1 71-1 67-6 66-7 65-4 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Sebi Ky hue Peta vee 15-78 15:95 16-28 15-41 15-57 15-74 
Businessuallures, NUMMOCI a. e ote een ots we ees [ae a aeere as oeeee 141 158 175 184 
Business tatlures liabilities! yes) . Wros doses eine aeacel: aes 2,009,381 2,338,726 2,616, 800 3, 022, 466 

(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 96-6 92-0 91-3 80-7 77°6 76-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 18-5 19-1 19-5 23-8 24-5 25-1 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
TLCIOIIG etree oe ae seca cars 178, 496 171,597 169, 955 156,511 141,773 To2,00t 

Canadian National Rail- 

WAVSHETOSS CALNIN GS ey. Sopa || Slorwlogns ethase 14, 767, 854 13,447,004 13,526, 022 12, 260,416 11,110,406 
Operating expenses....... CS yguat hes lI fiat eae 10, 104, 859 10, 725, 649 10, 260, 689 9,596, 667 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

' gross earnings............ $ aid ah (ayant Ryser ile. 10, 454, 019 9, 260, 224 10, 439, 631 8, 789, 285 7,921,872 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 
ness... ersAL Last cope) lagel «280s 8,652,091 7,989, 759 8,390, 244 7,813,476 7,383,407 
Steam railways, freight in 
fy eT cin Alen on boro. SMe 8 | So ies <> Se | Rec eee 1, $69, 304, 804), 2,132,619, 867 1,529, 701,528) 1,412,893,410 
Buildingipermits? 220)... beams S Avlmvateom acre sede t 2,942,096 2,246,317 3,535, 948 2,065,372 1,595, 502 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 12,208, 900 17,383, 100 11,469, 200 8,086, 200 6,514, 100 8,608, 700 
Mineral Production— 

Pi IRON! vara A store oreo otety o otes tons 37,306 38, 189 27,355 857 None None 

Steel ingots and castings......tons 64,013 71,437 70,363 31,602 23,126 11,384 

Merro-alloyseesnie oe. pee eon ee tons 2,571 2,556 2,162 932 1,030 918 

Cog) ohn tate a isvetes hes «styled TONS are Metre eee 1,017,336 807, 930 690, 790 677, 802 641,398 
Crude petroleum imports....... a eleeetern ce 98, 880, 000 38,980,000} 121,120,000 83, 980, 000 36, 190, 000 
Rubber tm portsne see cess 1OSHDRRRR . SMa 4,968,000 5,418, 000 3,228,000 3,817,000 1,245,000 
Cotton imports... .<t said oc \I Sim [nee Sere 15, 987, 0C0 9,376, 000 7,440, 000 8,111,000 4,050, 000 
Wook raw lmports: sas... ss: a TS. reere fees era 1,583, 000 1,959, 000 1,538, 000 1,316, 000 954,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

(be EM ee eaters eae Do GUMEb: lpeees q Perel orcad’ << SOS are ere 183,131,161 166, 782,387 98,523,661 
HOUT PrOdUCTIONs es aaa caccos - Distasi. 1,175,433 1,088, 785 1,186, 006 1,334,101 1,013,486 
(®) Sugar manufactured......... lbs 84, 064, 288 41,631,337 43,305,372 89,254,010 41,167,462 46,454, 674 
Footwear production........... PAILS hapa Ree: 1, 880, 833 1,645, 894 1, 965, 647 1, 754, 564 1,442,020 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average. ..4h:. iene lesye as epee ce: Oe 59,022, 000 56,555, 000 45,697,000 43,510, 000 43 , 227,000 
Sales OL ANSUTADCE sapien te sisus teste ol Oreurushesuapeceuebaehsis 32,970, 000 33, 013, 000 34, 943, 000 32,647, 000 31,502,000 
IN EWSDIMNE Oe acces ccs yaa teed TONS |e nett neti 242,540 216,510 171,420 171, 780 147,760 
Automobiless passengers. ss eciia |b tee nara: «2 16,504 15,451 6,005 8,024 6,957 
Index of Physical Volume of 

IDUISEMLOS Ss rete eee ats ae aera l= = dots coef 99-6 92-6 82-2 76-4 69-8 
INDUSTRIAL ELROD UCTIONT Ieee ayeeulles cies ca batyse, © 99-9 91-4 79-8 72-7 65-1 

Mineralonroductionecermtna.<cdieck es ike cisely: 146-3 160-2 115-1 110-8 102-8 

Manuiactirino eee re ote mre ister: erereterecs 100-2 87-7 85-7 77-4 67-0 

Gonstructiong re. cere ee eat aati). oh ine 35-1 28-9 21-1 15:1 22-0 

PileCtric pOwWweI eas < WARS: «cee oi ook Deke «its el 188-5 176-7 149-0 138-9 134-9 
DISTRIBUTIONS eects oe aes see cide eel © 98-5 96-0 88-9 86-7 82-9 

Wraderemployiments peewee. sere eee lane: 117-8 117-2 112-2 110-3 110-1 

CaTlORCinDS iy ene aes Mee adc hace tase oat ga 75-6 76-0 66-8 62-9 59-4 

EL POUES i. AE ais. hates oo tat suesedeleereh arate vere e 82-8 69-3 56:7 54-8 44-2 

Pinorte, Sr i Bila: Sates ae Pe patel: repre 79-6 69-6 65°3 66-6 47-3 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds, 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. y i : 

(6) Figures for four weeks ending June 30, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. é 

(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending June 16, May 19 and April 21, 1934; June 17, May 20 and April 22, 


(?) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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The City Council of Ed- 


Group monton, Alberta, recently 
hospitalization approved a plan to estab- 
plan at lish a co-operative hospita- 
Edmonton lization scheme, four of the 


larger hospitals participat- 
ing. The plan provides that industry or busi- 
ness may form a group of at least five mem- 
bers and on payment of specified monthly 
fees may assure hospital treatment at a low 
cost for themselves and their dependants. It 
is is understood that persons wishing to take 
advantage of the plan sign a contract for 
monthly payments varying according to the 
size of the family, and that collections will be 
made by employers on request of the ensured 
employee. The yearly cost for a family of 
five, consisting of father, mother, one child 
over 15 years of age, and two younger chil- 
dren is placed at $25.20. Paid-up members 
of the groups will receive 30 days of public 
ward treatment, together with the usual nurs- 
ing, examinations, treatments and other ser- 
vices. For special services such as X-ray, the 
charge is one-half the regular rate. Special 
rates are given also for patients in private 
and semi-private wards. Doctor’s fees are 
not included in the plan. 

The Edmonton Journal points out that the 
plan will be self-supporting and “will make 
the financial burden of illness less onerous 
on a good many families.” 


This issue contains a report 
of the proceedings of the 
eighteenth International La- 
bour Conference. Draft 
Conventions were adopted 
on unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, night work of women, etc. Con- 
sideration of the proposed Draft Conventions 
on the reduction of hours of work was deferred 
until next year, 

An invitation to the United States to join 
the Organization was issued by the Conference 
on the motion of the Canadian Government 
delegate, seconded by the Mexican Govern- 
ment delegate, following the announcement 
that.Congress had passed a resolution recom- 
mending participation by the United States. 
The report on another page includes the text 
of the Congress resolution, and notes the ex- 
pression by various speakers at the Conference 
of their appreciation of the great importance 
to the Organization of this event. 


United States 
to join the 
I.L.O. 


Among the recent legal de- 
cisions affecting labour 
which appear at the end 
of this issue is a brief re- 
port of the judgment of 
the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal dismissing the appeal of the de- 
fendants in the case of Rex versus Richards 


Legal decision 
dealing with 
peaceful 
picketing 


and Woolridge, the appeal judges being 
equally divided in their opinion. The defend- 
ants had been convicted under Section 501 
(f) of the Criminal Code of besetting their 
employer’s premises, but their actions were 
admittedly of a peaceful character, and they 
claimed further the authority of the British 
Columbia Act relating to Trade Unions «#s 
sanctioning their conduct by exempting them 
from section 501, which provides that a per- 
son found guilty under its provisions shall 
have acted “without lawful authority.” 
In the May issue of the 
LaBour GAZETTE (page 418) 
Forest was printed the Bill re- 
Operations specting Forest Operations 
Commission Act and Woodsmen which had 
been introduced in the New 
Brunswick Legislature. The only important 
amendment made to the Bill during its pas- 
sage through the Legislature was the addition 
of a section to enable the Commission set 
up under the Act to take cognizance of a 
dispute involving an employer of less than 
five employees. In such cases the Commis- 
sion is authorized to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation to determine the seriousness of 
the dispute and in accordance with its find- 
ings to hear or refuse to hear the application 
for an investigation. As set out in the Bill 
published in the May Gazmrrs, the Com- 
mission has power to establish minimum 
wages for workers engaged in the lumbering 
industry where five or more are employed 
by the same employer. Disputes regarding 
such minimum wages or conceming the 
board, store charges and living conditions in 
the lumber camps, are within the scope of 
the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

The following minimum wage scales have 
been fixed by the Forest Operations Commis- 
sion under authority of Chapter 15 of the 
Acts of 1934 and Order-in-Council of April 3, 
1934,— 

Minimum rate of wages in logging woods to 
be $32 per month and board, net. 

Minimum rate of wages for booming and 
sorting of logs, including pulpwood, to be 
twenty cents per hour. 

Minimum wage scale for poplar pulpwood to 
be $1.85 per cord of 188 cubic feet cut, peeled, 
sawn and piled, over and above all charges 
(including filing) except a deduction for board 
not exceeding fifty cents per day. 

The Commission is composed of Mr. 
Justice Grimmer (Chairman), J. H. Wallace 
and W. 8. Richards, commissioners, and H. 
Lester Smith, secretary. 

The June issue of the 
Union label magazine Pulp and Paper 
for stationery of Canada, contained the 
made in Canada following note on a recent 

agreement at Port Arthur: 
“Following a series of discussions between the 
management of the Provincial Paper Limi- 


New Brunswick 
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ted plant at Port Arthur, and committees re- 
presenting the men, an agreement was reached 
as to working conditions and wages. The 
major points asked by the men were: a rate 
of 45 cents per hour minimum for ordinary 
labour and an increase in other wages of about 
11 per cent. Some department of the mi!l 
were already operated by union labour, and 
the management therefore consented to hay- 
ing other departments, particularly the paper 
machine room, operated under the union ban- 
ner. This, we understand, makes the Provin- 
cial mill the only book paper plant in the 
Dominion to so operate. The interesting 
point in this connection is that union organi- 
zations throughout the Dominion can now 
have stationery and other paper watermarked 
with the union watermark. Heretofore trade 
union stationery and other papers requiring 
the union watermark had to be imported.” 
A note submitted by the 
International Labour Office 
to the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the League of 
Nations emphasizes the 
effect of the prolonged un- 
employment of large numbers of workers on 
their children. Mortality and morbidity sta- 
tistics, it is stated, have not hitherto revealed 
any aggravation in the state of health of the 
population in general and of children in par- 
ticular. Nevertheless, a number of indices 
suggest that the general lowering of the stan- 
dard of living, from which millions of families 
totally or partially unemployed have for a 
long time past been suffering, constitutes a 
serious threat to public health. This threat 
is not equally serious in all countries. It 
depends on the degree of unemployment and 
on the extent to which measures of social 
protection can mitigate the effects of the crisis. 
In practice, the dangers to which the health of 
the children of the unemployed is exposed are 
due chiefly to inadequate clothing and bodily 
care, deterioration of housing conditions, and 
underfeeding. Abundant material on these 
three points has already been collected as the 
result of various inquiries. 

The note gives the results of inquiries that 
were made in various countries. For example, 
in Great Britain unemployment has been found 
to lead to insufficient clothing and food, bad 
housing conditions, and a high sickness rate, 
but to a much smaller extent than in other 
countries, owing to the fact that the unem- 
ployment insurance system has to some extent 
mitigated the effects of the crisis. 

As a whole, the information collected by the 
International Labour Office shows that the 
present economic crisis has almost everywhere 
produced such a reduction in conditions of 
life that there is a grave danger that millions 


Effects of 
unemployment 
on children of 
the unemployed 
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of children will not be able to grow up under 
normal conditions of health. The danger is 
particularly great in countries where measures 
of social protection are inadequate to counter 
the distress caused by the crisis. 

A Children’s Minimum 
Campaign Committee was 
formed in Great Britain 
towards the end of 1933, its 
aim being to ensure that 
no child shall go short of 
the minimum requirements of healthy up- 
bringing because of its parents’ poverty, and 
that, as far as may be necessary to accomplish 
this end, children shall have a first claim on 
the nation’s returning prosperity. Miss 
BHleanor Rathbone, writing in the New States- 
man (London), June 9, 1934, discusses the ob- 
jects of the committee and the measures so 
far taken by the government in this direction. 
Among the facts which suggested the forming 
of such an organization the writer mentions 
the findings of the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Nutrition and other au- 
thoritative estimates of minimum needs for 
living. These reports had directed public at- 
tention to the wide discrepancy between the 
cost of a sufficient diet and the actual sums 
available to unemployed or poorly paid wage- 
earners for the nourishment of their children. 
On the other hand it was widely known that 
the food-producing industries were embarrassed 
by a surplus of milk, bacon, eggs and other 
foods beyond the effective demand of British 
consumers. 

Miss Rathbone discussed the provisions of 
the Unemployment Bill, the Finance Bill and 
the Milk Bill, then before Parliament, in 
their bearing upon the subject of child 
welfare. “The Government’s distribution of 
the benefactions made possible by the revival 
in world trade,’ she concluded, “goes a 
very short way indeed towards securing ‘the 
objective of the Children’s Minimum 
Campaign. Perhaps, the greatest gain will 
result from the Minister of Labour’s assur- 
ance that in future the assistance obtained 
by the unemployed will be based on some 
kind of scientific scale representing the 
needs of healthy physical subsistence. But 
whether this part of the harvest ever matures 
and is garnered will depend on whether the 
new Unemployment Assistance Board is will- 
ing, or can be persuaded by popular pressure, 
to implement this assurance.” 


Children’s 
minimum 
campaign in 
Great Britain 


President Roosevelt re- 
Unemployment cently intimated that the 
insurance in legislative program to be 
the United considered by Congress next 
States year would include the sub- 
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surance. The Bill introduced this year by 
Senator Wagner and Congressman Lewis 
(Lapour Gazerre, February, 1934, page 95) 
sought to provide federal unemployment funds 
and to encourage State legislatures to enact 
laws for this purpose. The President in a 
letter to the House Committee to which the 
bill was referred expressed his approval of 
its general principles, stating that “the effect 
sought was a necessary one for recovery and 
prevention of future economic crises.’ The 
President also expressed the opinion that 
“social insurance should be national in scope, 
although the several states should meet at 
least a large portion of the cost of manage- 
ment, leaving to the federal government the 
responsibility of investing, maintaining and 
safeguarding the funds constituting the neces- 
gary insurance reserves.” 


In the meantime the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1932, page 379), came into operation on July 1, 
1934, the Commission having decided to apply 
the compulsory features of the Act, as the 
number of employers establishing satisfactory 
voluntary schemes was not sufficient to justify 
further delay. Business Week (New York), 
in its issue of June 16, says: “Other States 
facing legislative debate on unemployment in- 
surance, certain to be stimulated by the Presi- 
dential move toward social insurance, will be 
watching Wisconsin’s test with keen interest. 
Ohio, New York, and Illinois in particular 
have had the subject under hot discussion. 
However, proposals brought up in many of 
the other States differ sharply from the Wis- 
consin program in calling for contributions 
from employees as well as employers.” The 
Wisconsin law requires all employers of more 
than ten persons to set up reserves from which 
unemployment benefits of $10 a week could 
be paid for ten weeks in one year. Employees 
earning $1,500 a year or less are covered, 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
An employer may set up his own fund, join 
with other companies, or contribute to the 
State fund. Separate records will be kept of 
each company’s account in the state fund. 
The contribution (all by the employer) is 
two per cent of the pay roll until the reserve 
amounts to $55 for each employee covered 
and one per cent until the reserve amounts 
to $75 per employee. The act was to have 
gone into effect July 1, 1933, unless by that 
time employers with 175,000 employees had 
voluntarily established equally liberal plans, 
but the effective date has since been extended 
to July 1, 1934. 


In an address in connection 


Unemployment’ with “Life Assurance Week” 
insurance as a in Ottawa early in June, 
means to the Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, 
industrial Minister of Railways, re- 
recovery ferred to unemployment 

insurance as a possible 
means towards industrial recovery. “Scien- 


tific development,” he said, “has gone ahead 
far more rapidly with regard to production 
than it has touching distribution. Thus the 
problem before the world to-day is one of 
securing and developing purchasing power so 
that the industrial world at least will be in 
a position to purchase from the plenty of 
everything which the world has to provide. 
The solution of the problem, I think, will be 
found in another form of insurance to spread 
purchasing power to stimulate consumption, 
and that form will probably be something in 
the shape of unemployment insurance.” Dr. 
Manion commended life insurance as a form 
of thrift: “It is altruistic, since it is taken 
mainly to benefit others; based on the law 
of averages, it spreads the risk; it distributes 
wealth, and making for happiness; it gives 
stability in business in that funds are gathered 
and invested; and in these days of great 
economic stress it provides a study in political 
and business economy, dealing with the prob- 
lems of production, distribution and consump- 
tion.” 


The achievements of the 
co-operative movement in 
Great Britain are out- 
lned in The Nation (New 
York), June 27, as follows: 
“There are to-day more than 7,000,000 co- 
operators in Great Britain; with their fami- 
hes they represent possibly one in three of 
the entire population. They do a wholesale 
and retail trade of nearly £350,000,000, financ- 
ing 1t with a capital—not one penny of which 
is quoted on the Stock Exchange—£220,000,000. 
Their Insurance Society has an annual 
premium income exceeding £5,000,000 and their 
bank a yearly turnover of £600,000,000. The 
‘Co-ops’ are the biggest British millers. The 
flour produced in ‘Co-op’ mills bakes one in 
four loaves of British bread. They are the 
biggest tea growers and distributors in the 
world, bringing much of their supply from their 
own tea gardens in India and Ceylon. They are 
the biggest soap manufacturers outside the 
gigantic Lever combine. They are steadily 
capturing, in their 10,000 retail shops, an in- 
creasing proportion of Britain’s coal, meat, 
and milk trade. A score of governmental re- 
ports testify to their efficiency in distribu- 
tion and production. Sixty per cent of the 
dividends—these ‘divis’ averaging £24,000,000 
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—are retained to finance new enterprise; 
co-operation taps a source of capital free 
from money-market manipulation. 

“In matters pertaining to social welfare 
this movement of consumers has large 
achievements to its credit. It fostered the 
free library in Great Britain and was a pio- 
neer in adult education. It has built conva- 
lescent homes, created cultural agencies, and 
developed contacts with the life of democ- 
racy at many points. Powerful propaganda 
agencies, like its own Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, are assured of its support in promot- 
ing sex equality and an expansion of state 
and civic services. Ninety in every hundred 
of its 260,000 employees find membership in 
a trade union a condition of their employ- 


ment. All enjoy conditions of labour far be- 
yond the standards obtaining in private 
trade. In 1906. for example, the Co-operative 


Wholesale Society guaranteed its adult wo- 
men workers a minimum wage of 17s. per 
week. This concession was a useful lever in 
the nation-wide campaign which won for wo- 
men, in 1909, a minimum wage of Ils. 3d. 
per week by state regulation. The move- 
ment, too, has set the pace in raising food 
standards. It has shamed its more reputable 
competitors into describing accurately the na- 
ture and quality of packeted goods. Its ex- 
ample ended the custom of including the 
weight of the packet with the weight of tea. 
“The most vital fact of all, however, is 
this: The co-operative movement, in its con- 
trol as in its ownership, is democratic. Every 
consumer-member, be his shareholding large 
or small, has one vote. Policy is directed by 
popularly elected boards of management. It 
is applied by officials who, if they are not 
so highly paid as similar executives in the 
capitalistic world, exercise more real leader- 
ship by virtue of an integrity and efficiency 
which mark them out as the potential civil 
service of a new economic democracy.” 





During the month of June there were re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board 4,886 accidents, as compared with 
4.452 during May, and 3,189 during June a 
year ago. The fatal accidents numbered 29, 
as compared with 23 in May, and 11 in June 
last year. The total benefits awarded 
amounted to $380,059.55, of which $310,310.19 
was for compensation and $69,749.36 for 
medical aid. This brings the total benefits 
awarded during the half year ending June 30 
to $2,061,064.26, as compared with $1,802,445.93 
during the corresponding period of 1938. 
During the first six months of 1934 the acci- 
dents reported numbered 25,016, as compared 
with 17,009 for the same period last year. The 
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fatal accidents for the six months’ period 
were: 1934, 120; 1933, 97. The average daily 
benefits awarded for the half year were 
$13,740, and the average number of cheques 
issued daily, 711. 





The Alberta Baker’s Association was incor- 
porated in June, under the provisions of the 
Societies Act, its object being to consider 
measures calculated to further the interest of 
the industry in the Province and to consider 
matters pertaining to the business in which 
the members are mutually interested. 





The Canadian Postmasters’ Association, at 
their biennial Convention held at Windsor, 
Ontario, in June, adopted a resolution asking 
for an 8-hour day. 





Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was appointed 
as a member of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Reference to the work of the Council was 
made in the Lasour Gazette, March, 1934, 
page 214, 





The Education Committee of the London 
County Council recently approved in principle 
the raising of the statutory school-leaving age 
to 15 years and decided to convene a confer- 
ence of local education authorities in and 
around Greater London to discuss the ques- 
tion of making joint representations to the 
Government with a view to the introduction 
of legislation at the earliest possible moment. 
The committee were of opinion that main- 
tenance allowances should be a feature of the 
legislation, and that such allowances should 
be awarded in the light of the financial cir- 
cumstances of the child’s parents. 





Manual training and home _ economics 
courses are now provided at North Vancouver, 
B.C., for out-of-school unemployed youths of 
both sexes. The provincial Department of 
Education furnishes three-fourths of the salary 
of the instructor, who was selected by the pro- 
vincial Superintendent of Technical Educa- 
tion. Fifty boys enrolled on the opening day, 
and the limit of 100 pupils, receiving two 
periods of instruction a week, was reached at 
the end of the first week. The average age of 
the boys is 18; some contribute to the cost of 
the class. The 25 per cent of the instructor’s 
salary for which the local committee is re- 
sponsible is contributed largely by individuals 
and societies, In addition to manual training, 
a first-aid course by the St. John Ambulance 
Association is well attended. The home eco- 
nomics class for girls is a recent development. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of June reports were 
received in the Department of Labour 
from two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Toronto Transportation Com- 
missioners and certain of their employees, 
being members of the Toronto Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union, and (2) various firms, mem- 
bers of the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being members of the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association. 


Applications Received 
Two applications for the establishment, by 
the Minister of Labour, of Boards of Concili- 
ation and Investigation were received in the 
Department of Labour during the month of 
June as follows:— 


(1) From city hydro linemen in the employ 
of the Hydro Electric Commission, Arc De- 
partment, Police and Fire Alarm Signal 
Department, etc., of the Corporation of the 
City of Winnipeg. The dispute concerned 
the request of twenty-one employees for in- 
creased wages. The linemen subsequently 
withdrew the application, stating that the dis- 
pute had been, in the meantime, amicably 
adjusted by direct negotiations. 


(2) From twenty-five workmen who had 
been laid off by the Luscar Collieries, Limited. 
The workmen in question, comprising fifteen 
coal miners, five timber packers and five 
haulage crew, are members of the Luscar 
Miners’ Local Union. The men desired to 
be re-employed and to have the work equally 
shared. The Western Representative of the 
Department, Mr. F. E. Harrison, visited the 
district and discussed the matter with the 
parties concerned. The application was later 
withdrawn. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


The Department of Labour was advised 
during June that the Municipal Council of 
the City of Victoria, B.C., had referred for 
consideration and enquiry a dispute with its 
fire fighters to a Select Committee of the 
City Council, to be constituted and to func- 
tion under the powers conferred by sections 
48 and 49 of the Municipal Act. The dispute 
in question, which related to the employees’ 
request for restoration of wage rates previously 
in effect, had been the subject of an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act during April 
(Lasour Gazette, May, page 401). Employees 
of this class, however, do not come within the 
direct scope of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and, as the civic authorities 
did not consent to procedure under that 
statute, a Conciliation Board was not estab- 
lished. 


In connection with the findings of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a dispute between the Corporation of 
the City of Edmonton and certain of its 
employees in the Waterworks, Engineer’s and 
Power House Departments, members of the 
Edmonton Civic Employees’ Union No. 30 
(Lasour GazettE, May, page 402), the De- 
partment was informed during June that the 
majority report had been adopted by the City 
Council, who had requested the City Com- 
missioners to carry out the recommendations 
contained therein. The recommendations of 
the Board included reinstatement of Malcolm 
Ainslie in the Waterworks Department, with 
seniority and other rights restored; payment 
to him of a lump sum equal to three months’ 
wages, and payment of regular rates of 
pay from April 20th, 1934, until he is per- 
manently employed. These recommendations 
had been already accepted by the employees, 
and the dispute is accordingly terminated. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Toronto Transportation Commissioners 
and Their Street Railway Employees 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Toronto Transportation Commissioners and 
certain of their employees reported to the 
Minister of Labour during June. The em- 
ployees in question are members of the 
Toronto Railway Employees’ Union, Division 
113 of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 


The dispute related to wages reductions pro- 
posed by the employer, approximately 2,000 
employees being directly affected and 1,000 
indirectly. The Board was composed of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Patrick Kerwin, of 
Toronto, chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members; Mr. C. H. 
Widdifield, of Toronto, former County Court 
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Judge, nominated by the employer, and Mr. 
Frederick Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario, 
nominated by the men. 

The report of the Board, which was signed 
by the chairman and Mr. Widdifield, recom- 
mended a reduction of three cents an hour 
in the wage rates of trainmen after one year’s 
service, i.e., a decrease from 60 cents an hour 
to 57 cents an hour for motormen and con- 
ductors, and from 65 cents an hour to 62 cents 
an hour for one-man car operators and one- 
man bus drivers, with proportionate reduc- 
tions in the wages of the other men under 
review. Mr. Bancroft dissented from the 
Board’s findings and submitted a minority 
report. 

The majority report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on June 18. On the same 
day the employees at a mass meeting rejected 
the Board’s recommendations, and by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote decided to strike, sanc- 
tion to strike being subsequently received 
from the executive of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. The Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commissioners advised the Department 
on June 21 that they accepted the Board’s 
recommendations. On June 238, a strike ap- 
pearing imminent, the Ontario Municipal 
Board, acting under the powers conferred by 
the Ontario Municipal Board Act of 1932, 
called a conference of representatives of the 
disputing parties. At the suggestion of the 
chairman of the Municipal Board, the Toronto 
Transportation Commission agreed to re- 
engage seventy employees who had been laid 
off on account of seasonal reduction in traffic 
after the establishment of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, and to refrain from 
making any change in wage rates for a period 
of one month, pending resumption of negoti- 
ations and investigation by the Municipal 
Board. The union representatives submitted 
the proposal to a mass meeting of the em- 
ployees, who endorsed the proposition on the 
recommendation of their representatives. 

Following are the texts of the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation :— 


Report of Board 


June 16, 1934. 

The Honourable W. A. Gorpon, KC., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir—The undersigned members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed in connection with the dispute be- 
tween the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sioners and certain of their employees, being 
members of the Toronto Railway Employees 
Union, report as follows:— 


After a preliminary meeting on May 1, 
public sittings of the Board were held on 
May 25, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, at which 
representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees submitted their respective arguments; 
and on June 15 and 16, the Members of the 
Board met to consider the matter. 

As the result of the discussion before the 
Board and of meetings between the Com- 
missioners and the men, all the matters in 
dispute were agreed upon except that of 
wages, and the parties were able to advise 
the Board that it need consider only that 
one feature. For this purpose there was 
adopted throughout the proceedings as a 
basis the rate per hour for trainmen after 
one year’s service which, according to the 
agreement between the parties dated March 
31, 1929 (which by subsequent agreement had 
been continued in force to March 31, 1934), 
was fixed at sixty cents. 

The Commissioners pointed out:— 

1. That this rate is considerably higher than 
in any city in eastern Canada, 

(a) for similar work, 

(6) in comparable industries; 

2. That, irrespective of any such compari- 
son, the cost of living has decreased to such 
an extent that a reduction of considerable 
proportions should be made. 


3. That the lines of the Commission being 
operated, not for profit, but to give service 
to the public at cost, it has been shown that 
it was necessary in the past three years to 
withdraw from the Commissioners’ Reserves 
an amount exceeding One Million Dollars, 
and that in the face of every possible econ- 
omy having been established except the re- 
duction of these employees’ wages, the time 
had now arrived when that expedient could 
no longer be delayed. 

In answer, the employees urged :— 


1. (a) that the wages on _ transportation 
systems in municipalities which are consider- 
ably smaller than Toronto did not afford a 
fair comparison, and that the wages paid 
in Montreal should not be accepted as a 
basis; although evidence was submitted by 
the men as to the wages in a number of 
cities in the United States. 

(b) that the industries mentioned by the 
Commissioners were not comparable; 


2. that as by arrangement between the 
parties, a five-day week had been established 
instead of a six-day week, the average weekly 
wage received under that arrangement should 
be compared with the average weekly wage 
received under the agreement of March 31, 
1929, and its renewal; 

3. that the business of the Commission had 
increased during current year, and that it 
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was to be expected that such increase, if 
not a larger one, would continue. 

While the undersigned feel that the wages 
paid to employees on other transportation 
systems and to employees in comparable in- 
dustries should be borne in mind, it is diffi- 
cult to make a satisfactory comparison with- 
out evidence as to the exact working con- 
ditions, etc.; and we therefore proceeded to 
consider point number 2. 


In view of the fact that both parties had 
already realized the necessity of adopting a 
five-day week (which, however, was increased 
by the considerations hereinafter mentioned) 
in order to furnish employment to a larger 
number of men than admittedly could be 
used, it is proper to compare the wages re- 
ceived on the basis of a six-day week at the 
present time with those received for a similar 
working week in 1929. As a matter of fact, 
instead of working forty hours per week, even 
at the present time, the average is above 
that; overtime as paid by agreement is at 
the rate of time and a half, and the payment 
of time and a quarter for Sunday work is 
to be continued, both of which items will 
increase the average weekly wage being re- 
ceived by the employees at the present time. 
Furthermore, it appears that 41 per cent of 
the trainmen are entitled to an extra five 
cents an hour—being the one-man car oper- 
ators and one-man bus drivers. Even on 
the basis of a five-day week these items, 
added to the average weekly wage at the 
rate which the undersigned feels should be 
established, brings the total to an amount 
comparable with the budget presented by the 
employees. At the same time the rate we 
are suggesting is not by any means reduced 
in accordance with the reductions shown by 
the table entitled “Changes in the Cost of 
Living in Canada” published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in the Lasour GAzETTE, which 
table shows that since 1929 there has been 
a decrease of 21-5 per cent. And when, of 
course, the wage received for a full six-day 
week at the present time is compared with 
that received in 1929, the average exceeds 
even the budget presented by the men. 


As to 3: The Commissioners have no in- 
come but the fares they collect from pas- 
sengers carried on their lines. The employers 
are not able to take care of increased ex- 
penditures by taxes as is the case with muni- 
cipalities, or by raising the rates for power 
as is the case with the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. These two examples are cited 
because they were referred to in the argu- 
ment. Reserves have been established as 
must be done to take care of replacements 
and variations in revenue, and these have 
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been depleted in the year 1933 by over three 
hundred thousand dollars, and during the 
years 1931, 1982 and 1933, by over one million 
dollars. Since 1929, the number of passengers 
carried has dropped by 28-64 per cent and the 
gross revenue by $4,205,411.66. It is true that 
this year the traffic has increased slightly 
over the corresponding months of last year 
(about 8°85 per cent if the months of Janu- 
ary and February when conditions were ab- 
normal are taken into consideration, and 
about 8 per cent for March and April), but 
that still leaves a great decrease. It is im- 
possible of course to predicate what the 
future may hold, and we do not see how we 
can do anything except deal with the actual 
conditions as they exist at the present time. 

The terms of the agreement already arrived 
at between the parties provide that it shall 
be in force until May 15, 1936, so that from 
either point of view that period seems a 
reasonable one in which it may be ascer- 
tained whether conditions are improving or 
not. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, 
we believe a reasonably basic wage for train- 
men after one year’s service is fifty-seven 
cents per hour, with an extra five cents per 
hour for one-man car operators and one-man 
bus drivers. Proportionate reductions in the 
wages of the other men under review will, of 
course, follow as a natural result. 

The exhibits filed before the Board are 
transmitted herewith. 

(Sgd.) P. Kerwin, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. H. Wuppirte.p. 


Minority Report 
June 21, 1934. 
Hon. WESLEY GorDON, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Re the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to inquire into the dispute be- 
tween the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of the Toronto Railway Employees Union. 

I disagree with the report and conclusion 
arrived at by my two colleagues on the Board, 
regarding the hourly-rate of pay, and submit 
a minority report and recommendation. 

I strongly recommend to both parties that 
the schedule of wages contained in the agree- 
ment which expired on March 31, 1934, be 


continued, either until May 15, 1935, or for 


the period named in the agreement upon work- 
ing conditions, as reported by the parties to 
the Board of Conciliation. This schedule of 
rates contains the basic rate of 60 cents an 
hour for trainmen and five cents an hour extra 
for one-man car operators. 
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The report of the majority states: “and 
when, of course, the wage received for a full 
six-day week at the present time is compared 
with that received in 1929, the average exceeds 
even the budget proposed by the men.” 


The concluding sentence in the preceding 
paragraph, namely: “the average exceeds 
even the budget presented by the men,” is a 
conclusion based upon a wrong assumption, 
in my opinion. For a period of about eighteen 
months the employees worked a forty-hour 
week and only in recent months have the 
hours been increased. 


To compare the weekly wage, based upon 
a six-day week of 48 hours, at the present 
time is not dealing with actual conditions and 
the facts. Indeed the majority members in 
their report provide the answer. 


The majority award states: “as a matter of 
fact, instead of working 40 hours per week 
at the present time, the average is above 
that.” The foregoing is a statement of fact. 
At the present time, or since the Board of 
Conciliation was mooted or some time pre- 
viously, the hours have been increased to over 
forty. Neither side before the Board seemed 
sure of the exact figure, but neither side sug- 
gested it was above 44 hours a week as an 
average and the employees did not agree it 
was so much. 

The basic rate for trainmen at the present 
time is 60 cents an hour. The hours worked 
at the present time—from the evidence—is 
somewhere between 40 and 44. The payment 
of an extra rate to one-man car operators, is 
a recognized practice on this continent. The 
two-man car rate per hour is the basic rate 
referred to by both parties to the dispute. 

Forty-four times 60 cents (I am assuming 
44 hours) is $26.40 a week. $26.40 multiplied 
by 52 weeks amounts to $1,372.80 a year. 

My colleagues “believe” 57 cents is a reason- 
able rate. Taking their own figures, that the 
hours are “over forty,”’—and I am using the 
higher hours 44—the weekly wages work out 
as follows:— 

First, it should be pointed out from the 
evidence I think the hours worked are some- 
where between 40 and 44. 

Forty hours at 57 cents is $22.80 a week, or 
for 52 weeks $1,185.60. 

Forty-four hours at 57 cents is $25.08 a week, 
or for 52 weeks $1,304.16. 

The foregoing yearly wages at 57 cents are 
a very long way from the minimum quoted in 
the budget presented by the employees. 

It should be remembered that in all these 
figures it means a year’s work. The employees 
involved in this dispute do not get any holi- 
days with pay, nor are they paid anything for 
lost time through illness. And during eighteen 


months, and up to several months ago, the 
basic weekly wage was 60 cents for 40 hours 
or $24 a week. 

What are the facts? What is the use of 
talking about a six-day week, with the evi- 
dence before us? 

Approximately, in the early summer of 1932, 
the employees and the management had a 
conference. It was a serious conference. The 
employees and the T.T.C. had an agreement 
covering wages and conditions. The result of 
the conference, which, in my opinion, was a 
credit to both parties was that a decision was 
reached to work the employees on a forty-hour 
week basis. A forty-hour week it was figured, 
would distribute the work and save a number 
of employees from being dismissed at a very 
bad time. Under this arrangement the em- 
ployees lost a day’s pay a week to aid in keep- 
ing as many of their fellow employees at 
work as possible. The 60-cent an hour train- 
men lost $4.80 a week from the basic weekly 
wage, or the weekly wage dropped from $28.80 
to $24. Until several months ago, according 
to the discussions before the Board, the forty- 
hour week continued. Later, the hours were 
increased, until, as my colleagues point out, 
it is something over 40. It may seem difficult 
to many to understand why the exact hours 
for an average week cannot be stated. But 
when the question of train schedules, with their 
minutes of variation, are taken into account, 
an average hourly week for all employees is 
not so easy to obtain, judging from the 
evidence. 

The drop in the weekly wage from $28.80 
to $24 was equal to a reduction of sixteen 
and two-thirds per cent in the weekly wage. 
This percentage was admitted to be correct 
by both parties before the Board. The repre- 
sentatives of the T.T.C. strongly argued that 
this action did not save the Commission any 
money. It only saved employees from being 
laid off. I am compelled to state the evidence 
on this point, the non-saving of any money, 
was meagre and unconvincing. 

The employees’ representatives, in outlining 
their position before the Board, indicated their 
desire to maintain the same hourly rates of 
wages as in the agreement which recently ex- 
pired. This provides a basic rate of 60 cents 
an hour. Their loss is in the weekly wage, 
which will provide a weekly wage of between 
$24 and $26.40, which in turn reflects a 40 and 
44-hour week at 60 cents an hour. Three cents 
an hour reduction means a further loss of $1.20 
a week for forty hours, or $1.32 for 44 hours. 

The salaried staff of the T.T.C., so it was 
stated, have experienced a reduction of from 
five to ten per cent. But the salaried staff 
have had a reduction of five to ten per cent 
from their salary, and not sixteen and two- 
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thirds per cent represented by shorter hours 
and in addition a cut in salary. Discussions 
before the Board showed that the salaried staff 
enjoy holidays with pay and are paid for lost 
time due to illness. I am not even criticising 
these arrangements but am merely pointing 
them out, with all the circumstances, which 
indicate that the additional burden of a cut 
in the hourly rate should not be imposed on 
the wage earners involved in this dispute. 

During the proceedings before the Board 
both parties announced that, with the ex- 
ception of the rate of wages, they shad ar- 
ranged all other matters. While this arrange- 
ment was not formally presented to the 
Board as a document, yet my understand- 
ing of the discussion was that the arrange- 
ment was based on the con'tinuance of the 
five-day week or forty hours until Exhibition 
Time, and then the T. T. C. officials had, 
in mind a return to a longer number of hours 
per week for the employees. It was indicated 
that any further laying off was unlikely. The 
parties themselves, of course, know the nature 
of the arrangement. 

What I wan't to make clear is that it is quite 
apparent the six day week is a considerable 
distance away and the five day week or forty 
to forty-four hours is the present situation. Up 
to several months ago, and for about 18 
months preceding, it was a forty-hour week. 
Such is the evidence. 

What is the use of stating that, based on 
@ six-day week, these employees get so much 
a year, and then reduce the hourly rate upon 
this assumption. If a trainman at the pres- 
ent time is working 40 hours a week at 60 
cents an hour his weekly wage is $24, if it is 
44 hours he receives $26.40. How can it be 
implied that his wage is 48 hours for a six- 
day week, or $28.80, and on that basis cut 
his wages three cents an hour. 

The representatives of the Commission pre- 
sented in evidence an elaborate chart of plot- 
‘ted curves to show the relation between the 
cost of living and the hourly rate of train- 
men. The representatives of the employees 
took strong exception to this and placed on 
one of the charts a curve to show the weck!y 
wage since 1913, compared with the ether 
curves arrived at by the Commission. The 
employees claim it is the weekly wage which 
counts when arguing about the cost of living, 
and the Commission use the hourly rate. The 
figures upon which the employees based their 
curve are as follows:— 


Wages 
In 1913, average week of 57 hours, 
at 274 cents. La 7 AL Oe 
In 1917, average Ww eek of 57 hours, 
at 30 cents. .. ice al JamelO 
In 1918-19, average week of 57 
honrs, at 37 cents.. ae. i927 09 


In 1919-20 average 
hours, at 55 cents... .. ‘ 
In 1920, By ainae week of 48 hours, 
at 60 cents. ¥ 28 80 
In 1933, average hours, 5 days. per 
week, 40 hours, at 60 cents.. 24 00 
Evidence was presented by the employees 
to support their contention that they were 
entitled to the same consideration as civic 
employees. Their representatives presented 
the following exhibits showing the wages 
paid to civic employees in Toronto. Toronto 
owns the street railway system. 
WAGES OF GARBAGE MEN AND STREET CLEANERS 
Regulars $30 per week. 
mee 5 per cent from March 1-December 31, 


week of 48 


26 40 


24 days per year sick pay. 

Two weeks’ holidays for less than 10 years’ 
service. 

Three weeks’ holidays for those of over 10 
years’ service. 


WAGES OF TORONTO POLICE FORCE 


Ist year.. 27$1,,551 150 
2nd year.. 1,765 50 
3rd year. 1,765 50 
4th year. 2 086 50 


Less 5 per dent foot. March 1-December 31, 
1934. 
Free uniforms. 
Sick pay. 
Two and three weeks’ holidays. 
WAGES OF TORONTO FIRE FIGHTERS 


Ist year.. «L000 
2nd year.. 1,550 
3rd year.. 1,682 
4th year.. 1,810 
5th, year. 2. ,086 


Less 5 per ager te March 1-December 31, 
1934. 


Free clothing. 

Four weeks’ sick pay. 

Two and three weeks’ holidays with pay. 

The Toronto Transportation Commission 
representatives stated in their evidence:— 
“The principal wage rate we have to consider 
is the rate paid to trainmen (motormen, con- 
ductors and operators) after one year’s ex- 
perience.” The curve on the chart, to which 
I referred previously, was based on the hourly 
rate, and for the last twelve years or more 
it follows the 60 cents basic rate. 


The T.T.C. officials strongly urged that 
HKastern Canada was the place to compare the 
basic hourly rate for this class of employ- 
ment; and cited Montreal, 51 cents an hour for 
two men cars; Winnipeg, 51 cents for two 
men cars; Hamilton, 54 cents for all one man 
cars; and so on. 


The representatives of the employees argued 
just as strongly that it was very unfair to. 
compare rates in the Province of Quebec with 
Ontario, and pointed out that Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and New Westminister enjoyed a rate 
of 60 cents an hour and got 6 cents extra for 
one man cars, compared with Toronto’s five 
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cents. They also presented evidence to show 
that, on January Ist this year (their latest 
information), Calgary trainmen received 63 
cents an hour, compared with 60 in To- 
ronto, and Edmonton trainmen received 65} 
cents. The employees cited cities in the 
United States which they thought compared 
with Toronto. 

This brings up the question of rates paid 
in the United States. It was suggested, dur- 
ing the discussions, that the rates in the 
United States might reflect the operation of 
‘the N.R.A. and may not be a fair compari- 
son. 

The international officer of the Union, in 
giving evidence, made it quite clear that 
in the United States, where the _ inter- 
national union had agreements, the contracts 
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had an arbitration clause embodied therein. 
And failing agreement between the parties 
arbitration took place. Im such cases, the 
N.R.A. did not interfere and had nothing to 
do with the result. Where employees oi 
street railways are unorganized, then the 
N.R.A. had a bearing upon the conditions, etc. 
He also pointed out that in ‘the United States 
there was no Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

The following evidence from the represen- 
tatives of the employees, showing compara- 
tive rates in certain cities, carries with it the 
numbers of the divisions of the international 
union having agreements. According to the 
clear statement of the international officer, 
the influence of the N.R.A. didn’t apply. 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES FOR SOME OF THE LARGER CITIES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Div. 
No. Location Minimum Middle Maximum 
241 Chicago, Illinois. ; 65 -68 -70 
One-man cars and busses 8 cents additional. 
308 Chicago, Illinois— 
Motormen. acy soe -65-7 666 vehe 
Conductors. . -648 4g -666 
589 Boston, Mass— 

Surface. . Oh 51 57 ‘71 
Rapid Transit. . 4 Fo -76 
One-man cars and busses. 10. cents additional. 

26 Detroit, Michigan. ; 67 71 1S 
One-man cars and coaches 5 ‘cents additional. 

85 Pittsburgh, Penn. .. 58 -63 65 
One-man cars 9 cents additional. 
(Pittsburgh Railways Co.) 

85 Pittsburgh, Penn. .. 48 “51 58 
(Beaver Valley Traction Co.) 

268,4;Cleveland, Ohio‘... : 60 -63 65 
One-man cars ‘and coaches. 5 cents “gdditional 

790 Montreal, Quebec.. 4] -46 51 
One-man cars 5 cents additional. 
Busses -52 : -56 

623 Buffalo, Scone “York.. -55 574 60 
One-man cars 5 cents additional. 
(International Railroad Co.) 

627 )bCineimnati, (Ohio ce 2s ' 50 “53 BD 
One-man cars and busses ‘i cents additional. 

819 Newark, N.J. .. 56 58 60 
One-man cars and busses 5 cents ‘additional: 

618 OiProvidence,) Rif. 3. .: 54 57 59 
One-man cars and busses 6 cents additional: 

788 St. Louis, Mo., Conductors. Wo. cee 50 -55 60 


Drivers 5 cents additional. 
(Peoples Motorbus Co. of St. Louis.) 


The Chairman of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission made it quite plain to the 
Board of Conciliation that he believed a re- 
duction of four cents per hour in the basic 
rate was quite necessary and that the three 
Commissioners of the T.T.C. unanimously 
ratified the proposal of the officials for a 
reduction in the hourly rate to this extent. 
The officials of the T.T.C. stated quite frankly 
that the Commissioners were behind them in 
their proposals. 


The financial statement for the last fiscal 
year was discussed before the Board. The 
representatives of the employees claimed that 
over a period of years the T.T.C. had made a 
great deal of money. Whether the sums 
mentioned were surplus earnings or _ profits 
caused a very heated discussion. I present 
the statement submitted to the Board by the 
representatives of the men, and, as they chal- 
lenged the T.T.C. officials to deny it and were 
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prepared to swear to it, it has an important 
bearing on the question of a reduction of 
wages. 

The statement reads :— 


T.T.C. FINANCES 
Cash from City.. .. $40,483,598 68 
Cash out of Earnings.. 10,496,011 98 
Tickets in hands of public.. ud, feo 01 


For Contingencies *; 22°". 22% 489,764 51 
For Stabilization? ..cviensr 250,000 00 
Surplus.. Sear 541,503 72 


$52,526,602 40 
29,535,934 09 


$12,990,668 31 


$1,784,592 35 
1,400,438 97 


$3,185,031 32 
1,152,044 21 


$2,032,987 11 


Outstanding Bonds.. 


Current Assets.. 
Invested Funds.. 


Less Current Liabilities. 


The Chairman of the Commission and his 
officials declared that they had taken over 
$1,000,000 out of the reserves during the last 
few years and $300,000 of the million during 
the last fiscal year. The men’s claim that the 
T.T.C. was in a sound position financially and 
could afford to pay the wages in the old agree- 
ment was not seriously contested, in my opin- 
ion. We had no detailed evidence of how 
the revenues had been spent, except the gen- 
eral statement in the annual report. 

The increase in the passenger traffic for the 
first five months of this year is a bright spot 
in the evidence. It amounts to 3-85 per cent, 
or 2,654,986 passengers. Should this continue 
or increase, it should go a long way to entirely 
stop the encroachments on the reserves. 

During the period of falling revenues, the 
management and the employees have worked 
hard to maintain the service and distribute the 
work. The weekly hours of the employees 
have been reduced and the weekly wage, but, 


throughout, the hourly rates have been main- 
tained. The first five months of 1934 show a 
turn for the better in an increase in passengers 
and revenue. 

The agreement between the parties on other 
conditions implies a five-day week or forty- 
hour week until Exhibition time, and then 
increased hours, and the intimation was that 
it would be unnecessary to lay off any more 
men. The Commissioners, through the Chair- 
man, intimated that a mistake had been made 
in not laying off a number of men several years 
ago. It was not a mistake, it was good judg- 
ment to retain a valuable and experienced 
staff of employees, who agreed to distribute 
the work. 

From all that has been said, it certainly 
appears that the present hourly rate can easily 
be maintained without any hardship to any- 
one. For anyone to imply that if the men do 
not accept a cut in the hourly rate, more men 
will be laid off, is most unfair. From all the 
discussions and judging from the agreement 
reached on conditions, this is not necessary 
and such an argument should not be used to 
determine the amount of a fair and reasonable 
wage rate to be paid by a successful and great 
public utility. 

The efficient operation of the road and the 
harmony for a long number of years should 
not be disturbed. A publicly owned utility 
Which has been built up by the management, 
the men and the public to its present excellent 
position should not be jeopardized by a 
division at this time on wages. 

Both parties conducted their case skilfully 
and certainly it should not be beyond the in- 
telligence of both sides to settle this item of 
wages, without recourse to any other action 
than the application of common sense and 
fair dealing. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Frep BaAncrort. 





Report of Board in Dispute Between Various Firms, Members of the Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia, Limited, and Their Employees, 
Members of the Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


The findings: of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in March to 
deal with a dispute between various firms, 
members of the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being members of the Vancouver 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
were received in the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of July. The points in dis- 
pute involved wages and working conditions, 
approximately 940 employees being directly 
affected. The personnel of the Board was as 


follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice Harold 
B. Robertson, of Victoria, B-C., chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other Board 
members, Messrs. J. E. Hall and Charles 
McGregor Stewart, both of Vancouver, B.C., 
nominated by the employers and men re- 
spectively. The report was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Hall. Mr. Stewart sub- 
mitted a minority report. The texts of these 
reports are given below. 
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Report of the Board 


In THE MATTER oF The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, Chapter 112 of The 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and 
in the Matter of a Dispute between 
the Vancouver and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association and the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Lim- 
ited. 

Introductory 

Pursuant to the provisions of the said Act, 
the Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Limited (hereinafter called the Federation), 
on the 9th of March, 1934, applied to the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour, for the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation and a statement in reply hav- 
ing been transmitted by the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Worker’s Association 
(hereinafter called the Association) to the 
Registrar dated the 15th of March, 1934, a 
Board was duly established, consisting of the 
following: 

The Honourable Mr. Justice H. B. Robert- 
son, Chairman, appointed by the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, J. E. Hall, Esq., re- 
commended by the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia Limited and C. M. Stewart, 
Esq., recommended by the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association. 

The Board held public meetings on the 
9th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th 
days of April, the 3lst day of May and the 
Ist, 5th, 6th and 8th days of June, 1934, when 
evidence was heard upon the following factors 
of disagreement: 

1. Claims of Federation, viz: 

To employ labour as required on the water- 
front. 

To distribute the work as the needs of in- 
dustry demand. 

To determine the number of men which 
the industry can support. 

To determine whether any one or more of 
the employees is or are physically fit or 
qualified for the work. 

Protection from prejudice or injury by the 
employees calling a sympathetic strike or 
walkout. 

To protect their employees from discrim- 
ination and to insure the continuance of their 
employment. 

2. Letter of Association, dated March 15th, 
1934, to the Registrar, containing, 

(a) Association’s reply to claims of Federa- 
tion. 

(b) Claims of Association, viz: 

Increase in wages. 
Recognition and 100 per cent of long- 
shore work. 
Dispatching by the Association. 
Workmen’s Compensation allowances. 
82303—2 


Equal ship and dock rate of wages. 
Travelling time. 
Hours of Labour. 
Waiting time and Suspended time. 
Removal of Special Exceptions. 
Other changes in Schedule “ A,” to wit: 
Sections 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, 16, 23, 
26 and 27. 
(c) A request for an additional section in 
Schedule “ A.” 
(d) A statement that certain demands had 
been agreed or partially agreed to con- 
ditional upon agreement finally being 
arrived at with respect to: 
(1) Registration of ships’ gangs. 
(2) Placing of spare men on the spare 
board. 
(3) Working on top of bulk grain. 

Both parties to the dispute were agreed 
that the cardinal question upon which de- 
pended the fact as to whether or not the 
parties could come to an agreement was con- 
tained in the said six claims made by the 
Federation, and asked the Board to postpone 
hearing of the evidence upon the Associa- 
tion’s claims. This was agreed to by the 
Board. 

On the 19th of April, each party having 
submitted all its evidence on the six claims, 
the Board adjourned after stating that the 
parties would be informed as to its decision 
and, if deemed advisable, an interim report 
would be submitted to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour. Thereafter the Board considered 
the evidence but were unable to come to an 
unanimous decision. Particulars of the con- 
clusions reached by the majority, also the 
minority, members of the Board, were then 
communicated to both parties to the dispute, 
it being hoped that negotiations would again 
be resumed between them and result in an 
agreement being reached. 

On May 3i1st the hearings were resumed, 
at which time the Board was informed by 
the parties that they had been unable to come 
to an agreement based on the findings of 
either the majority or the minority of the 
Board, and were ready to proceed with the 
remainder of the case. The claims of the 
Association were then taken up during the 
hearings which followed and the evidence ad- 
duced and arguments put in were subsequent- 
ly considered by the members of the Board 
in private sessions. Unfortunately, the Board 
was still unable to arrive at a unanimous 
view with the result that it is necessary for 
the undersigned, being the majority of the 
Board, to make a separate report. 

At the outset, it was apparent to the Board 
that, due to the unusual nature of the in- 
dustry in question, many contentious features 
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were involved for which elaborate provisions 
were necessary in any contract which might 
be considered equitable and meet with the 
approval of the parties concerned. In the 
majority of cases, undertakings of this nature 
in other lines of industry and commercial 
businesses can be defined in relatively few 
words with the beginning and end of the 
work periods definitely set in advance. Such 
is not the case with longshore work. In this 
instance, the operation to be performed is 
the handling of cargo, to and from deep-sea 
ships, at such times, and at such places as 
may prove necessary, either by day or night. 
The work itself is varied in nature and extent, 
and is often subject to delays and interrup- 
tions. Few, if any, of these features are with- 
in the control of the employer—in this case 
the Federation. Under the circumstances, de- 
tailed arrangements are necessary to cover 
the numerous situations which develop and it 
is not surprising that differences of opinion 
have arisen between the parties concerned 
when dealing with these matters. 

From the records, which were produced, it 
would appear that for the past ten years 
relatively harmonious relations have prevailed 
between the parties and little difficulty has 
been experienced in arriving at satisfactory 
agreements—the last document of this nature 
being the agreement dated November 22, 
1930, and, although it has expired, is still 
being carried out by the Federation and the 
Association, pending the making of a new 
agreement. 

From the evidence put in (exhibit 15 A, 
B and C, and others) it became immediately 
apparent that, under present conditions, there 
is not sufficient work to assure a fair return 
to all the members of the Association. There- 
in it was shown that the total payroll during 
1926-27-28 and 1929 averaged approximately 
$1,544,000 per annum while the average num- 
ber of active men available in the various 
men’s organizations during the same period 
was 1,048. In contrast to this the total pay- 
roll for the industry during 1933 was some 
$765,000 with 781 active men available. Thus, 
in effect, the amount of work available de- 
creased approximately fifty per cent, while 
the number of active men on the payrolls 
showed a decline of only twenty-five per 
cent. Unquestionably this has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the parties being unable to 
renew their arrangements and has prompted 
the demand on the part of the Association 
for a more equitable distribution of earnings 
for some time in the past. The effect thereof 
concerns not only the question of the dis- 
tribution of labour, but many other features 
involved in the agreement as well. 


Under the circumstances some difficulty was 
experienced by the Board in arriving at what 
might be considered a proper solution to the 
problems presented. Quite a large number 
of witnesses were called, and in all some 
eighty exhibits put in, but many of these 
latter were mere statements by the represen- 
tatives of the disputants and in many in- 
stances little, if any, concrete evidence was 
brought forward for the guidance of the 
Board. Under the circumstances, as will ap- 
pear hereafter, the majority of the Board 
availed themselves of the report of the Con-_ 
ciliation Board of 1930 wherein it was appar- 
ent practically all the different features in- 
volved in this dispute had been thoroughly 
investigated, and, reference thereto will be 
made, in several instances, in the reasons and 
conclusions which are given later herein. 

From this information, and after giving 
careful consideration to representations by 
both the Federation and the Association, we 
have reached definite conclusions as to what 
we would consider fair and reasonable ar- 
rangements, under existing circumstances, for 
both parties. 


We now turn to a consideration of the 
six claims made by the Federation. 


We deal first of all with Federation Claims 
1 and 2 above, namely, 


Claim 1. To employ labour as required on 
the waterfront. 


Claim 2. To distribute the work as the 
needs of industry demand. 

While not very happily expressed, we un- 
derstand that the Federation desire to con- 
tinue, in the future, as they have done in 
the past, to dispatch labour for all longshore 
work. The Association claims, “the distri- 
bution of the work should be governed by 
an agreed code of dispatching regulations 
whereby as far as possible, equal opportunity 
of employment in the respective work classi- 
fication will be the greatest factor of dis- 
tribution,” and that it shall do the dispatch- 
ing. To put it plainly, each of the parties 
says that it should have complete control of 
the dispatching of the men. 

According to the Federation the actual pro- 
cedure of dispatching which has been followed 
since October, 1933, is as follows:— 

The stevedoring and dock companies, 
through their respective superintendents, tele- 
phone their requirements to the dispatcher 
on duty, notifying him how many gangs they 
require and the class of work which is to be 
performed. From this information the dis- 
patcher knows whether he should allot gen- 
eral purpose or general cargo gangs, and from 
the gangs which are available he chooses the 
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gangs which he considers are capable of doing 
the work required, taking into account their 
earnings and endeavouring to distribute the 
work among the gangs as fairly as possible. 
Upon making his choice of the gangs, he 
books the order which he has received from 
the stevedoring or dock company and noti- 
fies the gang leaders of the work which they 
have been allotted to, the names of ships, the 
starting time and the nature of the cargo 
which they are to handle. 


Dock gangs are dispatched to the companies 
whose work they have been following, if 
they are available, if not, the first dock gangs 
available are allotted the work, without any 
regard being paid to whether they are a 
company gang or not. 

The wheat trimmers are ordered by the 
stevedoring companies and are dispatched ac- 
cording to the number of men who are re- 
quired, in rotation, off the wheat trimmers’ 
board. The usual order from a stevedoring 
company is for so many wheat trimmers for 
a certain ship at a certain time. When extra 
ship and dock gangs are required, the per- 
sonnel of the gangs are made up by the dis- 
patcher from the surplus (spare) board; the 
dock men in rotation, the ship men according 
to their registered classification, which 1s ar- 
rived at through the stevedoring companies 
and is based upon each man’s experience and 
capabilities. From these men, those who are 
registered as hatch tenders, winch drivers, side 
runners, and boom men, are detailed to extra 
gangs under their various capacities and the 
hold men are taken, in rotation, off the sur- 
plus board. 


At a joint meeting of the Federation and 
the Association representatives held January 
15th, 1934, Mr. Emery, on behalf of the As- 
sociation (exhibit 12, page 15) stated that 
the Association had taken the question of 
dispatching into consideration and had aban- 
doned the idea of the Association supplying 
the dispatchers, and were then asking for an 
Association representative in the dispatching 
office which latter right apparently the Asso- 
ciation had long enjoyed for the chairman 
replied to him: “ You have always made use 
of that.” 

The reasons given for this are contained in 
exhibit 26 filed by the Association wherein 
it is stated the proposal for dispatching by the 
Association was withdrawn “By the mem- 
bership believing that in so doing they could 
avoid a possible strike and at the same time 
secure improved dispatching methods through 
an Association representative in the dispatch- 
ing office and a code of fair dispatching regu- 
lations.” 
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Thereafter negotiations apparently pro- 
ceeded between the Federation and the As- 
sociation and by the 9th of March, 1934, the 
Association had changed its mind with re- 
gard to the question of dispatching and was 
then insisting that the Association should do 
it. This is borne out by the fact that the 
said application by the Board is dated the 
9th of March, 1934, and the dispute, of course, 
had arisen prior to that, so that between the 
15th of January, 1934, and the 9th of March, 
1934, this change in the views of the Associa- 
tion fhad taken place. 

No concrete plan as to detailed methods 
of procedure which would be adopted, if the 
Association controlled the dispatching, was 
submitted by it, but the basis of the Associa- 
tion’s request for the controlling of dispatch- 
ing is that, if this were in its hands it would 
be better able to distribute the work among 
the members of the Association and, as each 
one of its members was able to give a fair 
day’s work, if its scheme were adopted, there 
would be no loss of efficiency and there would 
be no “speed-up,” with a resulting decrease 
in the number of accidents. At first, we 
thought that the intention of the Association 
was, if it got control of the dispatching to so 
arrange matters that each one of its 940 odd 
members would have an equal chance of em- 
ployment with any other member, and, would 
therefore be in the position to earn just as 
much money as any other member. This 
seemed like a very fine effort on the part of 
the Association and no doubt would have 
been greatly welcomed by the men on the 
spare board. Later on, however, it developed 
that the Association’s proposition was to 
equalize the earnings (a) as between the high 
and low-earning gangs and (b) as amongst 
the men on the spare board. The method to 
be adopted was to rotate the high and low- 
earning gangs and also to rotate the men on 
the spare board. While this would tend to 
equalize more nearly the earnings of the 
eangs and the spare board men in their re- 
spective classes, it was not explained how the 
earnings of the spare board men as a whole 
would be increased. 

The Association called three witnesses in 
support of its contention that it should be 
allowed to do the dispatching. The first was 
Mr. I. A. Emery, who detailed the result of 
his investigations as to the employment of 
longshoremen made at Tacoma, as set out in 
exhibit 38. In this exhibit it is stated that 
all dispatching, distribution of work and earn- 
ings, making up of regular gangs and assign- 
ment to the various classes of work, is car- 
ried out by the officials of the Local under 
agreement with the employers; that certain 
employers are allowed to prefer certain 
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gangs as regular company gangs, and are al- 
lowed to have those gangs on preference only; 
that when such a company requires additional 
gangs, it must take the gang sent by the 
‘Local. On all calls, for other than company 
gangs, the low-earning gang is sent out first, 
and in this way earnings of all gangs are 
equalized to within a few dollars per month; 
but when a spare man has worked six hours 
or more on the job, he may not line up/ 
again until all others have worked six hours 
or more. Other matters were mentioned 
which it is not necessary to discuss here. 


In answer to this evidence the Federation 
called H. W. Wells, manager of the Tacoma 
Waterfront Employers’ Association for the 
last seventeen years, who said there was no 
writtten agreement between the employers 
and the longshoremen. He said, however, 
the officers of the men’s Union did dispatch 
the men, but the employers had always re- 
served the right to choose their men; that 
the employers retained the right at all times 
to reject any gang; that the gangs are not 
dispatched in rotation and that the good men 
would refuse the rotation just as quickly as 
the employer. Further, he said, it was not 
the case that when a spare man had worked 
six hours or more on a job, he must not line 
up again as above mentioned. With refer- 
ence to the statement in exhibit 38 that the 
relationship between gang earnings and those 
of ‘spare ship men and truckers was con- 
trolled by the Union and showed some very 
slight differences and that some company 
gangs have earned about $9 per month above 
the average for all gangs since the present 
system was adopted, Mr. Wells said that in 
Tacoma in the month of March one or two 
gangs made $107 more than a number of 
other gangs, that the arrangements to dis- 
tribute the work had only been in force the 
last two years, and that when an employer 
refused to have a man he did not work for 
that employer. The Pacific Lighterage Com- 
pany which did most of the work in Tacoma 
always had its own gangs. There was not 
much difference in the earnings of the gangs 
whose work was similar, but the general aver- 
age earned by the Pacific Lighterage gangs 
would be $90 a month and the other gangs 
about $81 a month. He said the system fol- 
lowed in Tacoma was to bring about a dis- 
tribution of the work and while the Union 
officials did the actual dispatching, they did 
so under the supervision of the employers’ 
representative and “that it was more a mat- 
ter of consultation.” He further said that 
nearly every company in Tacoma had one or 
more preferred gangs, who were more efficient 
than others, and that with the exception of 
the Pacific Lighterage gangs, if any gang, usu- 


ally working for another company, had high 
earnings, that company would take another 
gang so as to equalize their earnings. 

It would, therefore, appear that the system 
in Tacoma is not operated under a written 
agreement and while the men do the actual 
dispatching, it is done under the supervision 
of the representative of the employers: That 
each employer other than the Pacific Lighter- 
age Company retains the right to the services 
of his own gang, with the exception above 
(mentioned, as well as the right to say who 
shall work on that gang; and that the Pacific 
Lighterage Company at all times employs 
only its own gangs. This is not the system of 
dispatching the Association is now claiming 
the right to operate at Vancouver. 

Evidence was also given by the Association 
of the mode of dispatching at New West- 
minster, British Columbia. W. W. Scott, who 
was the business agent of the longshoremen 
at New Westminster, said that in that port 
they handled mostly lumber, some box shooks 
and some general cargo and considerable lead; 
that the New Westminster gangs were very 
efficient; that the Association there makes up 
the gangs, but in doing so they consider the 
employer’s views and that he, as the agent of 
his Association, did the dispatching; that he 
dispatches the gangs in rotation “ according 
to the hours” and he also dispatches the sixty- 
seven spare board men in individual rotation, 
keeping the hours worked by them, and to do 
this he keeps a record of the working hours of 
all gangs of men. He says he handles 300 
men by himself and keeps track of their earn- 
ings. He said there was very little difference 
in the amount of wages earned by the men, 
who are satisfied with the system and that 
there is no trouble with the employer. 

In answer to his evidence, the Federation 
called John McMillan, manager of the Em- 
pire Stevedoring Company in New Westmin- 
ster, who said he had read a transcript of 
W. W. Scott’s evidence. Apparently five weeks 
before the date on which he was giving evi- 
dence, which was the 16th of April, 1934, 
trouble had arisen in New Westminster. At 
that time there were two associations in New 
Westminster which had their headquarters at 
Shaw’s Hall and Scott’s Hall. The Empire 
Stevedoring Company gave six gangs of Shaw’s 
Hall the first call to work and when these had 
been put to work, it called on five gangs from 
Scott’s Hall and it took the latter men in 
rotation, according to their earnings. The 
employer reserved his right at all times to 
call any gang. That about five weeks ago, as 
above mentioned, the men agreed among 
themselves to go into one hall, out of which 
they would work, and to recognize eleven 
regular gangs, two spare gange and surplus 
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men. Accordingly, under the present system, 
the eleven regular gangs are given first call 
to work. So long as there is only work for 
eleven gangs, they go regularly to work, from 
day to day, and the two spare gangs and 
surplus men remain idle. As a result, this 
witness said that a day or so before he gave 
evidence the representatives of the two spare 
gangs and surplus men came to him and said 
they had been getting no work since the amal- 
gamation, and, if he would promise to give 
them work, they would start another hall in 
New Westminster. He said that the system 
of dispatching by the men worked well in 
New Westminster as he had the power to 
correct and remedy grievances. The above, of 
course, is not what the Association is asking 
for at Vancouver. In the first place, in New 
Westminster there is no written agreement, 
and in the second place the employers retain 
the right to have their own gangs. The fact 
of the matter is, it is practically under the 
control of McMillan, so far as his company 
is concerned, because he has power to correct 
and remedy grievances. It will be noticed 
that although the matter of dispatching was 
in the hands of the men, within five weeks 


of amalgamation trouble arose as above men- 
tioned. 


Returning again to exhibit 26 (Association 
statement on dispatching by the Association) 
the Association said: “ Finding since that the 
Federation has no intention of improving 
dispatching methods, nor of agreeing to any 
of our proposals which might affect their re- 
iterated intention of ‘controlling the labour 
on the waterfront, the Association has no 
alternative but to face this issue of ‘control’ 
squarely iby returning to the original proposal 
of ‘Union dispatching’ or more properly ‘dis- 
patching by the Association.’ 

“The principal reasons underlying this pro- 
posal by the Association are:— 

“1. Abuses of the present system; 

“2. Impossibility of effecting improvement; 

“3. Desire for more equitable distribution 
of work and earnings; 

“4, Inability to function as a labour organi- 


zation without the goodwil of the Labour 
Manager.” 


The statement goes on to say: “ Abuses of 
the present system range all the way from 
intimidation to favoritism, examples of which 
can be provided almost indefinitely. A rela- 
tive of one of the dispatchers was able to earn 
$200 a month although not a registered long- 
shoreman or member of the Association; 
gangs in the bad books of the dispatcher 
on duty have been denied the chance to go 
to work when asked for by the stevedores; 
non-registered men have been ‘picked’ and 


sent out when capable, registered Association 
members were available; dispatching Associa- 
tion members to short jobs and holding back 
longer jobs for non-registered men; juggling 
dispatching slips in order to either favour 
certain spare men with long jobs or to penalize 
others with ‘foo-foo’ short jobs; dispatching 
non-registered gangs from North Vancouver 
as a threat against the claim for ‘travelling 
time’ and many other instances too numerous 
to mention.” 

And that the reason why they withdrew 
was: “It is the contention of the Association 
that no real obstacle to the solution of these 
problems exists, but that the Federation does 
not wish to find a solution, preferring to keep 
the system as it is now, for the following 
reasons :— 

“5. It maintains the ‘speed-up’ in pro- 
ductivity through competition between gangs 
for high earnings and by fear of the power 
of the dispatch office to discriminate. 


“6. It smothers any effective efforts of the 
men to enforce wage rates or working condi- 
tions, provides the means for side tracking 
‘agitators’, so-called, and prevents the ex- 
pression of the right to collective bargaining 
through an autonomous Labour Union, hav- 
ing been able for the past ten years to force 
the men to accept company Union agree- 
ment. 


“The excuse for maintaining such a system 
is the much lauded ‘decasualization of long- 
shore labour’. The uninitiated, not familiar 
with the peculiar conditions of longshoring 
usually swallow this ‘decasualization’ bait, 
hook, line and sinker. The longshoremen on 
the Pacific Coast themselves ‘fell’ for it 
ten to fifteen years ago. To-day every long- 
shoreman from Vancouver to San Pedro, ex- 
cept in Tacoma, is up in arms against it. In 
Tacoma the ‘Union’ has a decasualization 
system of its own which it administers itself 
to the general satisfacton of both the men 
and the employers. Detals of the Tacoma 
system are attached in a separate statement.” 


We now propose to deal with these matters. 
The first is that the Federation have no in- 
tention of improving dispatching. Evidence 
was produced that in order to meet the wishes 
of the Association as to the equalization of 
earnings of the high and low earning gangs 
and the spare board men and to assist in 
alleviating the situation, which had arisen, 
due to shortage of work, the Federation since 
October, 1933, has been following out the plan 
of rotating the high and low earning gangs, 
and the spare board men, with the result 
that the difference in the earnings of these 
classes has been considerably reduced as is 
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shown by the evidence of Major Crombie 
in exhibit 72 prepared by him. This state- 
ment shows that since October, 1933, the 
spread between the high and low earnings 
of the ships’ gangs has been reduced—in the 
case of “logs and lumber” gangs from $35.79 
to $27.53 per man per month, and in the 
“general” gangs from $47.90 to $31.72. 


There was another matter which caused 
apparently a great deal of irritation on the 
part of the members of the Association and 
that is what is described as classification. 
Under this system of classification, the names 
of men on the spare board had opposite 
them certain letters, which indicated that 
these men were not acceptable, as employees, 
to certain members of the Federation, or, 
that they were not as competent as ‘other 
men with the result that these men did not 
have the same chance of employment as other 
men on the Board, with no such mark op- 
posite their names. In order to meet the 
wishes of the men, this system of classifica- 
tion was abandoned last year and while the 
Association have suggested there is some fear 
of a return to this, we understand the Federa- 
tion are prepared to undertake that it will 
not be employed again. 

As to the alleged “abuse of the present 
system” particulars thereof are given in ex- 
hibit 26. The first of these is intimidation 
and favouritism. There was no evidence giv- 
en in support of either of these allegations, 
nor was any evidence called to support the 
allegation that gangs in the bad books of the 
dispatcher on duty had been denied the 
chance to go to work when asked for by 
stevedores. There was some evidence that 
non-registered men, who were in the base- 
ment of the dispatching hall, had been sent 
out, but not when competent, registered, 
Association members were available. There 
was no evidence of dispatching Association 
members to short jobs and holding back non- 
registered men for longer jobs, nor of juggling 
the dispatching slips. An attempt was made 
to show that non-registered gangs from North 
Vancouver were employed while there were 
members of the Association available for em- 
ployment, and in exhibit 26, this is described 
as a threat against the claim for “ travelling 
time”. According to the evidence there was 
only one occasion when a gang from North 
Vancouver was employed. H. A. Stevenson, 
a past president of the Federation, swore that 
on a Saturday morning there was a call for 
men, who could not be obtained from the 
Association, and, therefore, a gang of North 
Shore men were sent. 
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Referring to Claim 2 above, viz., “Impos- 
sibility of effecting improvements”, there 
was no evidence called to support this by 
the Association. As stated above, the evi- 
dence shows that two considerable improve- 
ments have been effected since October of 
last year. 

Claim 3, viz. “Desire for a more equit- 
able distribution of work and earnings”. Par- 
ticulars of the improvements which have be- 
come effective, as related to this feature, have 
already been referred to. Our conclusions 
herein are given later. 


Claim 4, viz., “Inability to function as a 
labour organization without the goodwill of 
the labour manager.” Admittedly, the duties 
involved in the position of labour manager are 
of vital importance to the smooth operation of 
any arrangement between the parties. It was 
claimed by the representative of the Associa- 
tion that discrimination had been shown by 
the present occupant of the position in the 
dispatch of the men, but there was nothing 
in the evidence to substantiate this allega- 
tion. 


Exhibit 26 further alleges that the Federa- 
tion preferred to keep the present system be- 
cause “it maintains the speed-up in produc- 
tivity through competition between gangs for 
high earnings and by fear of the power of 
the dispatch office to discriminate.” 


It is, therefore, necessary now to consider 
the evidence on the question of speed-up. 
Mr. Winn, the chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, was called by the Asso- 
ciation and said the number of accidents held 
some relationship to the number of men em- 
ployed. When asked if he would consider 
the speeding up of the work on the water- 
front had anything to do with the increase 
of accidents, he said speeding up undoubtedly 
contributed to accidents, but he could not say 
what happened on the waterfront, that is, he 
had no knowledge of the conditions causing 
accidents on the Vancouver waterfront. The 
Association called its business agent, O. E. 
Salonen, who said that the speed-up was the 
cause of the increase in accidents on the 
waterfront, but he gave no instances to sup- 
port this contention. James Dean, called by 
the Association, said that the increase in 
speed was the main factor in the cause of 
accidents. He gave no instance of accidents 
happening from speed-up, but, he said, that 
before the work was speeded up the men 
could take time to see that they were safe 
and a man now trying to live up to the 
Safety Code, hereinafter referred to, would 
“get fired”. He had not worked on the 
waterfront from 1925 to 1930, but he said, 
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that while in 1925 he was doing an honest 
day’s work, he was now working from half 
to twice as hard as he did then, and that 
the speed-up started right from 1925. He 
had to admit, therefore, that if his statement 
were correct, the increase in accidents should 
have started in 1925. Exhibit 66, put in by 
the Federation, shows that the number of 
accidents on the waterfront had decreased 
from °123 per cent in 1927, to ‘094 per cent 
in 1933. Again, exhibit 67, giving particulars 
of the accidents during the years 1930-33, the 
period of the last agreement, showed that 
the percentage of accidents was less during 
that period. 

It is rather extraordinary that two of the 
men called by the Association apparently 
were not afraid to object to what they 
thought were unsafe conditions. One of these 
was H. H. Stewart, who, when asked did he 
think the foreman hurrying the men was likely 
to fluster them or if it had any tendency to 
make the men not look to what they were 
doing, replied, “His experience was that 
safety was his first motto.” And whether 
the foreman, “hollers” or not, if he figured 
he was doing right, “that goes.” He said 
he was more or less responsible for three men 
who worked with him and that he “took 
safety first,” that was “his regulation.” When 
he was asked whether he was ever checked up 
for taking extra time to do something from 
a purely safety angle, or did the foreman get 
after him for it, he said he had had “no come 
back ” when he was in the right, he had had 
“no ill effect.’ The said witness, H. H. 
Stewart, said the trouble with regard to 
“speed-up” arose by reason of competition 
among the foremen who desire to get every- 
thing out of the men and that the men were 
handling more cargo in 1933 and the increased 
speed was bound to make conditions more 
hazardous. 

The other witness for the Association, James 
Dean, stated that the superintendent or fore- 
man did not take the said “safety Code” 
seriously and that a man who insisted on living 
up strictly to this Code would not be able to 
hold his place on any gang very long because 
he would be fired; yet, he said, he himself 
lived up to the safety code “ pretty strictly.” 
He did not know of any case where a man had 
been fired. He told of an incident where his 
foreman came down and was trying to speed 
him up a little bit and wanted him to work 
“under a load” and although he refused and 
waited for the load to go up, the foreman did 
not fire him. He further said with regard to 
the “speed-up” that the tendency was to in- 
crease the size of the loads and decrease the 
number of men and he instanced the loading 


of salmon, salt fish and sugar. He was not 
able to give any figures as to the increase in 
accidents, in fact, he said he never took the 
trouble to inquire how many accidents there 
had been on the waterfront during the past 
four years, but based his opinion on what 
he saw in the newspaper reports. 

The evidence on behalf of the Federation 
was as follows: 

R. L. Mason, the assistant manager of the 
Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Com- 
pany, denied there was any speeding up and 
said that the men individually did just as 
much work five years ago as they do now; 
that it would be impossible to force men be- 
yond a reasonable daily performance and that 
his company never sacrificed safety to speed. 
He said, in reply to Dean’s evidence, that 
about the same amount per man of salt fish 
and salmon was being handled now as five 
years ago and that his firm did ninety-five 
per cent of the loading and discharging of 
sugar; that that work was in a class by it- 
self, and the reasons for the additional amount 
of sugar cargo being loaded or discharged was 
that in addition to improvements in machin- 
ery and handling equipment, they were now 
employing thirty-two men in the hold, as 
against eighteen in former years. 

Philip George Groves, called by the Fed- 
eration, stated he was manager of the Empire 
Stevedoring Company and had been on the 
Vancouver waterfront for the last twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years. He said his com- 
pany did fifty per cent of the longshore work 
in Vancouver and that the men were not pro- 
ducing more work now than they did five 
years ago, but were doing a fair day’s work. 
He said there was no attempt to speed up 
the men, in fact, that the gangs needed very 
little supervision. 

Robert Montgomery, superintendent of the 
Griffiths Stevedoring Company, said that he 
never drove his'men and George Watt Web- 
ster, who is superintendent of the Victoria 
and Vancouver Stevedoring Company, said 
that the men were not worked as hard as 
they were five years ago and that he had 
never driven men to the extent that it was 
dangerous for them to work, but, on the con- 
trary, many times he warned them to be care- 
ful. Fey 

It would appear to be correct that, gener-. 
ally speaking, more cargo is now being loaded 
and discharged by the men on any given day. 
Various reasons are given for this. Groves 
said there was a better spirit amongst the 
men, they had been working together for 4 
long time and each man knew his own job 
and he did it. He also said there was better 
eear and machinery. Mason said the ships 
coming into port, were improved from the 
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point of view of cargo being loaded, or dis- 
charged faster, because the ships’ holds were 
clear of stanchions and there were longer 
booms to carry the tackle. There was other 
evidence along this line. 


Further, on two occasions, the Board visited 
the waterfront, to see ships being loaded or 
unloaded. On the 11th of April, the Board, 
accompanied by the representatives of both 
parties, saw the cargo being discharged from 
the Empress of Russia, and lumber being 
loaded on the Bonnington Court. On the 13th 
of April the Board, again accompanied by the 
representatives of both parties, visited the 
Lapointe Pier, where they saw grain being 
loaded from an elevator into the Amerika 
and the Terminal Dock Warehouse Pier, 
where they saw flour and paper being loaded 
into a Japanese ship H:kawa Maru. On none 
of these occasions was any attempt made 
to direct the attention of the Board to speed 
up, or any unsafe condition arising from the 
speed with which the work was being done, 
and we, the majority of the Board, did not 
notice any evidence of speed up. 


Reference has been made hereinbefore to a 
Safety Code (exhibit 59) which came into 
corce on the Ist of September, 1932. Captain 
Spring was appointed safety engineer by the 
Federation to administer the code, and he 
took part in its compilation, being assisted 
therein by the late Mr. H. B. Gilmour who 
was then one of the members of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. After the Code 
came into effect, Spring was instructed by 
Clendenning of the Federation to have no 
fear in any contact which he might have with 
any individual employer who was a member 
of the Federation and if he found conditions 
were not right, and were not remedied immedi- 
ately, to stop work and the directors would 
back him up. Spring confirmed these in- 
structions in his evidence; said there had been 
no interference in his duties and that there 
had been no fatal accidents since he was 
appointed. b 


Some complaints have been made about the 
fact that the men were compelled to work 
under hatch beams which were not properly 
bolted. James Dean, an Association witness, 
said that since the Code came into force all 
these beams had been properly bolted or 
lashed. 


Dealing then with the last point raised 
in exhibit 26, page 2, that the action by the 
Federation smothers any effective efforts of 
the men to enforce wage rates or working 
conditions, no evidence was called in support 
of this. 


We have said that there was evidence that 
the rotation of the gangs and of the spare 
board would result in inefficiency. The wit- 
ness Montgomery said that up to the time 
of the change the gangs had been efficient, 
but since the change his company was not 
getting efficient service. The witness Groves, 
whose company does fifty per cent of the 
waterfront work in Vancouver, said that the 
efficiency was less since the gangs were sent 
out in rotation. The witness Mason said 
that since the gangs were sent out in rotation 
there was a general slackening down as the 
men had lost interest knowing they were not 
going to get any more money and his com- 
pany was dissatisfied with this. The witness 
Wells said that the distribution of the work 
by rotation meant a loss in efficiency. 


There was one feature connected with the 
various points which have been under dis- 
cussion which came to the attention of the 
Board which we feel should be referred to 
here. It is the arrangement which was agreed 
upon and became effective the 28th of June, 
1932, exhibit 34, page 4, and has prevailed 
between the parties to deal with the griev- 
ances and complaints of the Association cov- 
ering shortages of pay, irregularity or breach 
of agreement and/or rules, working conditions 
and wage schedule. This was in the nature 
of a “claim form” (exhibit 73) which was to 
be filled out by the Business Agent of the 
Association, filed with the Federation and 
dealt with in the manner set out in the 
agreement. It is noteworthy that notwith- 
standing the number of grievances now re- 
cited by the Association, not one written 
complaint was filed by the present Business 
Agent during his eight or nine months tenure 
of office. 

In conclusion on claims 1 and 2 of the 
Federation after having given careful con- 
sideration to the evidence and argument of 
the Association which we have hereinbefore 
set forth and dealt with, we find that the 
employment and the regulation of all water- 


-front labour including the dispatching and 


distribution of the work and earnings should 
be controlled and supervised by the Federa- 
tion, but we recommend that the Federation 
should continue in an endeavour to meet the 
wishes of the Association to equalize, as far 
as possible, the earnings between the high 
and low earning gangs. 
Claim 3—To Determine the Number of Men 
which the Industry can Support 

The point at issue here is the question of 
what number of men should be kept. avail- 
able to take care of the traffic of the port. 
The Federation contend that this is a matter 
for which they only can take the responsi- 
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bility and desire particularly at this time, to 

see that the present situation is not aggra- 

vated further by an increase in the member- 
ship of the Association. ‘They submit also 
that, when entering into a contract covering 

a period of years, they are entitled to the 

assurance of no radical change in the per- 

sonnel of the other party to the contract 
which does not first receive their approval. 

Against this, the Association claim that the 

matter of increases or decreases in their 

membership is one for their determination 
only. 

This feature was considered of substantial 
importance by the Board as, while there were 
differences of opinion on both sides in regard 
to the number of men which should be kept 
available, the evidence showed that under 
conditions which have prevailed during the 
past two years and still continue to exist, 
there has not been sufficient business to assure 
fair average earnings for all of those now 
belonging to the Association—in effect, the 
real cause of the present difficulties between 
the parties, as already recited. 

After due consideration and while not wish- 
ing to interfere with the Association in the 
operation of its internal affairs, we feel the 
demand of the Federation for some control in 
this instance is reasonable and justified. Ac- 
cordingly we recommend that the situation 
be met by the substitution of the undermen- 
tioned clause. This would give the Federation 
the assurance asked for and at the same time 
permit the Association to increase its mem- 
bership should conditions warrant such action 
from time to time in the future. 

“That the Association shall not admit new 
members without the consent in writing of the 
Federation, such consent not to be unreason- 
ably withheld. In event of consent being 
refused by the Federation, the matter to be 
referred to the senior County Court judge 
for the County of Vancouver or one of the 
County Court judges of the said Court to 
be chosen by him, as sole arbitrator pursuant 
to ‘the Arbitration Act’ whose decision shall 
be final.” 

Claim 4—To Determine Whether any one or 
more of the Employees is or are Physically 
Fit or Qualified for the Work. 

The intent and purpose of this clause, as 
explained by the Federation, is to provide for 
proper physical examination of proposed new 
additions to the waterfront organization be- 
fore they are added to the membership, thus 
insuring as far as possible, a personnel of 
sound and physically fit men. They stated 
they wished to avoid the development of 
some fundamental weakness in an employee 


and the performance by him of some act re- 
sulting in injury, not only to the individual 
himself, but possibly also to those with whom 
he is working. The Federation felt that such 
an additional safeguard would be of value 
not only to themselves, but to the members 
of the Association as well. 

Strenuous objection was registered to this 
clause by the Association, their representative 
claiming that with few exceptions, an ex- 
amination of this nature was not required in 
any other industry nor was it necessary in 
this case. It was contended that the pro- 
bationary period of the two months subse- 
quent to the admission of new members 
provided ample protection. 

From a purely humanitarian point of view 
some safeguard of this nature would seem 
desirable in the interest of both parties con- 
cerned, but, admittedly, the possibilities of 
risk are somewhat remote and in view of the 
attitude of the Association towards the pro- 
posal, we feel this clause could be eliminated 
from the agreement without serious conse- 
quences and so recommend. 


Claim 5—To Protect Workmen from Preju- 
dice or Injury by the Employees Calling 
a Sympathetic Strike or Walkout. 

While the Association claim that they have 
always considered that “stoppage of work,” 
“strike” or “walkout” are the last things 
to be resorted to, and have shown a willing- 
ness to be fair and reasonable in this respect, 
nevertheless it reserves the right to exercise 
the principles of a labour union. 

In the submission of the Federation dated 
April 20th, 1934, it said as follows: 

“The provision with respect to sympathetic 
strikes is one which the Federation considers 
essential. The evidence has disclosed the 
nature of the longshoring industry; that it is 
intermittent and that the source of supply of 
work is not within the control of the em- 
ployers. When ships come to the Port of 
Vancouver, they must be loaded or unloaded, 
as the case may be, and it would create a 
chaotic condition of affairs if the loading and 
unloading of these ships were made depen- 
dent upon the result of some dispute between 
other labourers and other employers in this 
same community not connected with the long- 
shoring industry.” 

When parties enter into a contract for a 
period of time it is natural to expect each 
party to the contract to live up to the terms 
thereof and to do nothing to put himself into 
a position in which he will not be able to carry 
out the terms of his agreement. It would, 
therefore, seem fair that the Association 
should agree not to go on strike because of 
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its sympathy with men in other organizations, 
because this would result in a breach of its 
contract with the Federation. However, the 
Board feel that the Federation should be 
satisfied with the undertaking of the Associ- 
ation, as contained in the proposed agreement, 
to supply the necessary labour during the life- 
time thereof, and should not anticipate that 
the Association will engage in sympathetic 
strikes, thereby committing a breach of its 
contract. We, therefore, feel that this pro- 
vision could be omitted. 


Claim 6—To Protect their Employees from 
Discrimination and to Insure the Con- 
tinuance of their Employment. 

We feel that the success of any contract 
which the parties may enter into, will depend 
in no small measure on the good faith shown 
by both parties, in an endeavour to live up 
to the terms thereof and to faithfully carry 
out its provisions. Any attempt by either 
party to discriminate against the other is 
bound to work injuriously against the har- 
monious operation of the contract and we feel 
that both parties, once they enter into a con- 
tract, will do so, with a view to making it a 
success, and because of this, and also the fact 
that no evidence has been produced to show 
that the Association has in any way dis- 
criminated against the employees of the 
Federation, or in any way affected the con- 
tinuance of their employment, we feel that 
this claim might also be omitted. 

We now turn to the claims of the Associa- 
tion, the first of which is,— 

Increase in Wages—The Association con- 


siders that a further increase in wages is justi- 
fied. 


The Association submitted that a further 
increase In wages was Justified and that the 
basic wage in Vancouver should not be less 
than other Pacific ports, and we shall here- 
after refer to the evidence which they gave 
in support thereof. 


The Federation in their submission, exhibit 
79, contended that: 


“Rates of wages will rise and fall in the 
future as in the past. The Federation has 
always been and is and will be in the future, 
ready and willing to discuss wage scales. What 
is required is that in any agreement which is 
entered into, proper provision be made for 
this subject to be dealt with by a properly 
constituted joint committee, and we suggest in 
this connection that the 1930 agreement, ex- 
hibit 5, clause 17, is a fair and equitable basis 
on which to work. 

“Tf, however, you consider it desirable to 
bring in an award setting a rate of wage, then 
we point out that the rate now being paid is 
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the rate of 1924, and is a rate which pays, 
a proper wage to every man who has reason- 
ably steady employment. 

“In fact, in 1934, the Federation was paying 
the same rate of pay as the men earned in 
1924, but we are quite sure that the Federa- 
tion need present no arguments to show that 
the rate paid to-day is equivalent to approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent more than the 
eighty cents paid in 1924—in this connection 
we would refer you to exhibit No. 77. It is no 
part of the case of the Federation, to attempt 
to establish that this present rate of wage, 
or double that, for that matter, will pay full 
wages to surplus or intermittent workers. We 
submit, however, if you do decide to make an 
award on this matter, that you will affirm our 
present scales.” 

According to exhibit 16, the rates of wages 
paid at the present time for straight time are 
eighty cents to ship men and _ seventy-six 
cents to dock men and the Association claims 
that there should be no difference in the rate 
of wages paid to ship men and dock men and 
that the wages paid to ship men and dock men 
should be eighty-five cents an hour. This 
would entail an increase to ship men of five 
cents per hour and to dock men of nine cents 
per hour. In support of their contention, the 
Association first put in the wage scales ex- 
hibits 49-A and 49-B, showing the rates of 
wages paid to longshoremen in Tacoma and in 
Seattle, which are higher than those paid in 
Vancouver. With regard to this, we find our- 
selves in the same position as the 1930 Board 
and agree with what they said in their re- 
port, exhibit 4, page 4, as follows:— 


“The Board feels so many other factors 
may enter into the determination of the wage 
rates at these ports (referring to Seattle, Ta- 
coma, etc.), such as higher cost of living, a 
lower average of available work per day and 
other considerations touching which no evi- 
dence has been presented, that the mere fact 
of a difference in rate of pay, taken by itself 
and without evidence as to other concommit- 
ent circumstances and conditions is not con- 
clusive grounds for an increase.” 

Furthermore, if it were proper to compare 
rates of pay with those paid in foreign ports, 
without sufficient evidence to enable us to 
judge as to why these wages were higher, it 
would be equally fair to consider the wages 
paid in other Canadian ports, which we under- 
stand are lower than the wages paid in Van- 
couver. 

The Association also submits a statement, 
exhibit 52, purporting to show the relative 
cost of living in Seattle and Vancouver. This 
evidence, we consider very meagre and un- 
satisfactory. In any case, we feel that the 
rate of wages to be paid in Vancouver should 
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be based upon the cost of living in Vancou- 
ver. This has been the custom in the past in 
the longshore industry, as appears from the 
agreement exhibit 5 paragraph 17 dated the 
22nd of November, 1930, between the Federa- 
tion and the Assoéiation which provided as 
follows: 


$i In determining whether wages 


ahoitia Be increased or decreased, there shall 
be taken into consideration only, in the case 
of the longshoremen, the cost of living in 
Vancouver, or some condition which directly 
concerns the welfare or livelihood of the long- 
shoremen, and, or in the case of the employer 
some condition which directly affects the well 
being of individual business of the shipping 
industry collectively which may Justify the 
raising or lowering of wages... . 


“For the purposes of determining whether 
or not wages shall be increased or decreased, 
on account of the increase or decrease respect- 
ively of cost of living in Vancouver, it Is 
agreed by both parties that the cost of living 
in Vancouver shall be calculated from the 
statistics published in the Canada Lasour 
GAZETTE covering a period of two years prior 
to the date of the said demand, and shall be 
averaged over such period. It is also agreed 
that for the purpose of determining whether 
or not wages shall be increased or decreased 
on account of increase or decrease of cost of 
living that this agreement shall be deemed 
to be a continuation of the previous agree- 
ment between the parties hereto, dated the 1st 
of December, 1924, and that in pursuance 
hereof, that the cost of living in Vancouver 
for the year 1924 and the hourly base wage 
existing at that time shall constitute the index 
figure upon which all future calculations shall 
be based. The parties hereto further agree 
that for the purpose of this calculation, the 
cost of living in Vancouver for the year 1924 
was $21.91 per week and that the hourly 
straight time base wage for longshore labour 
was elghty cents. The parties hereto also 
acknowledge and agree that any increases 
which have taken place in the said base wage 
since the year 1924 have not been due to any 
increase in cost of living, but were granted 
voluntarily by the Federation at the time said 
increase went into effect and are not to be 
deemed a precedent upon which further ap- 
plication for increase in the hourly base wage 
may be made.” 

In the above agreement, it will be seen that 
the Association agreed that for the purpose 
of determining whether wages should be in- 
creased or decreased the cost of living should 
be calculated from statistics in the Canada 
Lasour GazettE. The Board accordingly ob- 
tained a copy of the Lasour GazeTrTe issued 
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by the Department of Labour, Canada, for 
May, 1934, and at page 475 appears the aver- 
age cost per week of a family budget for 
staples, foods, fuels, lighting and rent in terms 
of the average prices in sixty-nine cities in 
Canada, and it was there shown that the 
average for the month of March, 1934, was 
$16.51 per week and for the month of April, 
1934, $16.28. Again, exhibit 77, put in by the 
Federation shows that the decline in the cost 
of living from 1924 to 1933 is 30.92 per cent, 
while the rate of wages now being paid is the 
same as in 1924. 

In conclusion we think that there is no jus- 
tification for an increase in wages at the 
present time, because if it is based on the 
wages paid in Seattle and Tacoma, we have 
not been supplied with sufficient evidence of 
the nature above suggested, of the conditions 
obtaining in those places, and, wages in other 
parts of Canada are less than those being paid 
to Vancouver longshoremen; and, if it is based 
on the cost of living, it is apparent the Associa- 
tion’s demand is not only not supported by 
the evidence, but it is shown that the cost 
of living is much less than when the basic 
rate of wage was eighty cents. 

Recognition and 100 per cent of the Long- 
shore Work. This has been virtually 
agreed to, but the Federation have re- 
fused to give a written guarantee to this 
effect. 

The demands of the Association under this 
head are contained in exhibit 25 and deal with 
two different points. The first refers to clause 
9 of the proposed new agreement which reads, 

“This agreement shall apply, so far as the 
employment of workmen is concerned, to those 
members of the Association who were register- 
ed in the July, 1930, registration and who 
then held Shipping Federation identification 
cards.” 

The Association claims this clause denies 
recognition to Association members who are 
not in possession of Shipping Federation cards. 

In this connection the Federation agree that 
registration has not yet been agreed upon for 
all of the names submitted by the Association, 
but state that only eight or nine names remain 
to be dealt with and they have agreed to regis- 
ter those concerned. Under the circumstances 
there should be no further cause for complaint 
as to this feature. 

The second deals with clause 12 of the pro- 
posed agreement which reads:— 

“ While the Federation cannot guarantee 100 
per cent of the work, the Federation will con- 
tinue to allot work and employ only Associa- 
tion men when available as the Federation is 
doing at present, that is to say, with the ex- 
ception of jitney driving and/or the working 
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of other mechanicalized dock devices, and the 
work performed by dock maintenance men; the 
Federation will allot work to the efficient mem- 
bers of the Association now registered with 
the Federation or who may hereafter become 
so registered in accordance with the terms of 
this agreement and according to the amount 
of daily work available.” 

The Association state that this clause is still 
unacceptable since it does not guarantee pre- 
ferential employment of its members on all 
longshore work as defined in clause 2 of the 
present Schedule “A.” 

The principle involved here is the question 
of “closed shop” to which the Federation are 
unwilling to agree. Their main contention in 
this respect is that so long as they are re- 
sponsible for the dispatching of the labour 
they cannot have their hands tied in working 
out this feature. They point out, for instance, 
that should a shortage of gangs develop at 
any given time, for some special class of work, 
and suitable men are not available from the 
spare or surplus boards, they desire the right 
to fill the deficiency from outside sources 
should it be necessary. 

The evidence shows that with the single 
exception of the employment of one gang 
from North Vancouver, to which reference 
has already been made, members of the 
Association have been given preference for and 
received all of the work of the Federation. 
Under the circumstances, we feel there should 
be no cause for concern on the part of the 
Association with respect to this feature, and 
recommend that the clause referred to stand 
as at present. 

Dispatching by the Association—The Asso- 
ciation withdrew this claim conditional 
on improved dispatching methods being 
adopted, and that the Association be 
allowed a representative in the dis- 
patching office. Since this has been 
refused by the Federation, the Asso- 
ciation has no alternative other than 
to revert to the original claim “Dis- 
patching by the Association.” 


This has already been dealt with in our 
findings on claims 1 and 2 of the Federation. 


Workmen's Compensation Allowances—AI- 
though this is a matter which properly 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Legislature, the Association 
has asked that a basis for computing 
the Compensation payable to an injured 
member be mutually agreed upon. 


The Association’s claim in this respect is 
set out in exhibit 47 in which it is stated:— 
“The Association claims that the only fair 
basis for computing compensation allowances 
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is by the most commonly used time unit on 
which wages are based. This is true in respect 
to workers on a steady weekly or monthly 
wage rate, but not in the case of casual 
workers. 

“Longshoremen are paid on an hourly base 
wage for an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, and this should, in our opinion, be 
accepted as the basis for the compensation 
allowance.” 

In this exhibit, however, the Association 
suggests as a compromise :— 

“That the average earnings of all registered 
longshoremen over a period of one year 
previous to the accident be taken as the 
minimum figure for the payment of compen- 
sation allowance. That for all earnings above 
this figure the present method be followed.” 

The submission of the Federation is that 
it should not be expected to pay anything 
in addition to that which it must pay under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Prior to 1916, a workman could not recover 
against his employer unless he could show 
negligence. In that year the Province of 
British Columbia passed the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which, generally speaking, made 
the employer liable for any accident which 
happened to any of his workmen whether it 
arose from negligence or not. The present 
Act, RS.B.C., 1924, Chap. 278, provides for 
the various industries in the Province being 
divided into classes, and an assessment being 
made upon each of these classes, based on 
the individual payrolls of each industry. Sec- 
tion 19 of the Act provides that where per- 
manent total disability results from the injury, 
the compensation shall be a periodical pay- 
ment to the injured workman equal in amount 
to sixty-two and one-half per centum of his 
average earnings and shall be payable during 
his lifetime. 

Section 20 of that Act provides that where 
permanent partial disability results from an 
injury, the compensation shall be a periodical 
payment to the injured workman equal in 
amount to sixty-two and one-half per cent of 
the difference between the average earnings 
of the workman before the accident, and the 
average amount which he is earning or is able 
to earn in some suitable employment or busi- 
ness after the accident. The Compensation 
is payable to the workman during his life- 
time. Section 21 of the Act provides for 
minimum compensation at $5 per week. 

Section 25 (1) of the said Act provides as 
follows :— 

“The average earnings and earning capacity 
of a workman shall be determined with refer- 
ence to the average earnings and earning 
capacity at the time of the accident, and may 
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be calculated upon the daily, weekly, or 
monthly wages or other regular remuneration 
which the workman was receiving at the time 
of the accident or upon the average yearly 
earnings of the workman for one or more 
years prior to the accident, or upon the prob- 
able yearly earning capacity of the workman 
at the time of the accident as may appear 
to the Board best to represent the actual loss 
of earnings suffered by the workman by reason 
of the injury, but not so as in any case to 
exceed the rate of $2,000 per year.” 


The principle underlying compensation as 
provided for in this Act appears to be that 
each man is to receive compensation based 
upon the amount of his earnings which is to 
be determined in the manner provided for 
in section 25 above quoted. 


As appears from the Association’s claim, 
they are not satisfied with the method of 
compensation fixed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and it is clear that if their 
proposal were acceded to it would mean that 
the Federation would have to pay a much 
greater sum as compensation. The difference 
in the amount of compensation which, under 
these circumstances, the Federation would pay 
would be a purely voluntary payment, en- 
tirely outside the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and is something which, so far as we have 
been able to learn, is not done by any other 
employers in the Province of British Colum- 
bia. This question, no doubt, has become 
much more important to the Association by 
reason of the great reduction in the total of 
the earnings of the longshoremen as has here- 
tofore been mentioned. 


It appears from exhibit 47, page 2, that 
the Association thought that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would be amended at the 
session of the Legislative Assembly of British 
Columbia which was concluded in the spring 
of this year, but later on they were told 
this legislation would be brought down next 
year. It is quite likely that this same re- 
quest has been made to the Government of 
British Columbia from time to time and has 
evidently been refused, presumably for good 
reason, and we think that if any change is to 
be made in the compensation arrangements 
between the parties, it should be done by 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Equal Ship and Dock Rate of Wages. The 
Association claims that there is no 
justification for the present difference 
of four cents per hour between the 
two classes of work. 


The Association’s claim is contained in ex- 
hibit 48 at page 2, in which they set out 
the definition in Vancouver of longshore work 
as follows:— 


“(a) Ship’s work—loading and unloading of 
vessels, from hold to sling and from sling to 
hold and also to and from open cars when 
within reach of ship’s tackle. 

“(b) Dock work—from sling to cars direct; 
to first place of rest or to pile in the shed 
or on dock, and from pile in the shed or 
dock or from cars to sling direct.” 


In this exhibit it is pointed out that in 
Seattle and Tacoma, longshore work covers 
both ship work and dock work as above de- 
fined and the men are paid the same rate of 
wages. It is further submitted that the only 
argument against distinction in wages has 
been on the ground that dock work is not 
as hazardous, is easier work, requires less skill, 
and that the dock operators cannot afford to 
pay the same rate. The Association’s claim, 
in answer to this, is that dock work is less 
hazardous than ship’s work because of the 
fact that proper safety regulations are not 
enforced on the ship. We will deal later 
with the safety regulations and their enforce- 
ment. The Association also point out (ex- 
hibit 48) that the element of hazard is present 
on the dock, to a marked degree, as a visit 
to any ship discharging or loading cargo will 
show. Details of the hazard are enumerated 
by it. It was contended also that dock work 
is just as arduous, and in some cases more 
so, than ship work 


The answer of the Federation to this sub- 
mission is contained in exhibit 77 at page 6 
wherein the Federation point out that Mr. 
Winn, the chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, on the hearing, “ Definitely 
pointed out the less hazardous nature of dock 
work to ship work.’ And in addition the 
Federation points out that the Association’s 
exhibit No. 57 shows that there have been 
only 282 dock accidents in the last four years 
for the whole of British Columbia as against 
1,600 ship accidents. To this the Association 
replies in their final argument, exhibit 80, 
at pages 7 and 8, by stating the Federation 
had omitted to give the comparison between 
the number of. men employed on ship and 
on dock. The Federation further contends in 
said exhibit 77 at page 7 that from the nature 
of the work itself and the additional hazard 
in working cargoes into and out of ships’ holds 
the ship men are entitled to a higher hourly 
rate of pay than the dock men, and particularly 
so where ship men confine themselves to ship 
work and dock men to dock work, as has 
been the custom here for years. We under- 
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stand that in Tacoma and Seattle any mem- 
ber of the Association does either ship or 
dock work, in other words, there is no differ- 
ence in the work done by all the members 
of the Association. 

In connection with this difference as be- 
tween the Federation and the Association, 
there are two things which assist us in com- 
ing to a conclusion. The first is that Mr. 
Winn said that the rate assessed against wharf 
operators in 1984 by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board was two per cent, whereas 
for stevedores it was eight per cent, and he 
said he undoubtedly considered the hazards 
greater in the latter than in the former. This 
was confirmed by the impression we received 
when the Board visited four ships and had an 
opportunity of noting the work carried on by 
both the ship gangs and the dock gangs, 
from which we have no hesitation in saying 
that not only is the work on the ships hard- 
er and more hazardous, but the men, specially 
working in the holds, have to do so in a 
restricted area on uneven surfaces and under 
conditions which are much less favourable. 
Furthermore, they have not the same me- 
chanical aids, and, therefore, have to do much 
more lifting than the men on the docks. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
feel that a higher rate of pay for the men 
on ship’s gangs is justified and find accord- 
ingly. 

Travelling time. The Association demands 
that travelling time be restored on the 
basis of time spent in travelling or on 
the basis of the Interim Report of the 
Board of Conciliation on this question 
dated 17th July, 1930. 

Due to the fact that in the longshore in- 
dustry there are many different places at 
which the work has to be performed, the ex- 
act location of which cannot always be de- 
termined until the employees report at the 
dispatching hall, the question naturally arises 
as to whether or not the men should receive 
remuneration for the time spent while pro- 
ceeding to the job, and if decided in the 
negative, to what extent this rule should 
apply. 

Dealing first with the main principle in- 
volved, viz., as to whether or not travelling 
time should be allowed while men are pro- 
ceeding to their work :— 

The Association’s claim is that an allowance 
should be made in all cases and to all points 
to which the men have to proceed for their 
work. No evidence was put in to support 
this contention other than the statement con- 
tained in exhibit 46. Herein it is contended 
that employees when leaving home in the 


morning seldom know where they are likely 
to find themselves working before the day is 
over, also the fact that the building of docks 
on the North Shore is proof that some in- 
ducement or advantage exists there sufficient 
to offset the disadvantages which were known 
to exist when the dock was built. Against 
this is the claim of the Federation that it is 
a universal practice in the longshore indus- 
try for men to report directly to the job, 
within a certain area, without remuneration. 
They contend that in many cases the em- 
ployees proceed direct from their homes to 
their work, giving as an instance the month 
of May this year when out of a total of 186 
orders to gangs only forty-nine gangs had to 
report to the Dispatching Hall before going 
to work. 

Kvidence was put in showing the practice 
prevailing at Tacoma (exhibit 49-A) and 
Seattle (exhibit 49-B). Herein it was laid 
down that at Tacoma no travelling time was 
allowed inside the harbour while at Seattle 
no travelling time is allowed within the har- 
bour nor at adjacent ports as far as Everett 
on the north and Tacoma on the south—ap- 
proximately thirty miles in each case. The 
1930 evidence shows that a similar situation 
prevailed at Portland and San Francisco. 


As regards Vancouver, however, the 1930 
Board reached an unanimous conclusion with 
respect to this feature. Their findings which 
are contained in their main report, exhibit 
4, and supplement thereto, exhibit 4-A, being 
as follows: 

“1. Travelling time should not apply to 
points within the harbour which can be 
reached by available public transport in a 
time not to exceed thirty minutes, according 
to the regular schedule, or by other transport 
provided by the Federation when the time 
taken is within said limit, the starting point 
to be the nearest point of departure (from 
the Federation Hall) of available suitable 
transportation. Travelling time and _ trans- 
portation in excess of thirty minutes to be 
allowed in proceeding to all points within 
the harbour which cannot be reached in com- 
phtance with the foregoing provisions. 

“2. That the starting point should be from 
the Shipping Federation Hall to the place of 
employment instead of from the nearest point 
of departure. 

3. That full time be paid for all time in 
excess of one-half hour spent in travelling 
to and from points inside the harbour which 
come under the definition of ‘ travelling 
points.’ 

“4. That to all points where travelling time 
applies, as defined, transportation to be paid 
both ways by the Federation.” 
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These findings were further elaborated in a 
letter from the Board dated August 4th, 1989, 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, which 
stated it had been agreed by the parties that 
the Japan Dock and Midland Pacific Eleva- 
tor on the North Shore were to be considered 
as within the thirty minutes radius for the 
purpose of dealing with travelling time. 

From the evidence it is apparent that the 
common practice at other ports is for the 
employees to proceed to the points at which 
the work is to be performed before pay time 
commences. It would also appear that in 
many cases the employees report direct to the 
job rather than stopping first at the dispatch- 
ing hall, as the Federation’s claim in this re- 
gard was not refuted. Under the circum- 
stances, we can see no reason to alter the con- 
clusions of the 1930 Board which appear fair 
and reasonable as applied to Vancouver Har- 
bour and concur in their findings in this re- 
gard. 

We were further impressed with the defini- 
tion laid down by the 1930 Board with re- 
spect to the radius within which the free tra- 
velling time arrangement was to apply, viz: 
those points which could be reached by avail- 
able public transport, etc., etc., within a period 
not exceeding thirty minutes. Under condi- 
tions which prevail at Vancouver this defi- 
nition would seem to be a fair compromise as 
between the claims of both the Association 
and the Federation and receives our concur- 
rence. 

Failure on the part of some members of the 
Federation to allow full travelling time to two 
booming grounds which are admitted by the 
Federation to be outside the thirty-minute 
radius was claimed by the Association. This 
was not confirmed by sworn evidence, but if 
the statement is correct the omission should be 
rectified by the Federation, if the findings of 
the 1930 Board are to be complied with— 
which is our recommendation. 

Hours of Labour—The Association has de- 

manded a maximum of eight hours with 
a limit of ten consecutive hours under 
special conditions, and that double 
overtime rate be paid for all work in 
excess thereof; also, that when men 
have worked five or more hours in any 
one day, they shall not be ordered back 
after the supper hour when other mem- 
bers are available. 

The contention of the Association is set out 
at page 3 of exhibit 46 as follows:— 

“A long-standing grievance of the men 
against the necessity of having to work long 
hours, has resulted in the demand that ten 
(10) hours shall be the maximum day’s work, 
and that in order to ensure that this rule will 
not be abused, that a penalty of double over- 


time shall be paid for any time worked in 
excess of ten (10) hours. This rule would also 
guard against the possibility of reducing the 
number of regular men below requirements for 
the purpose of showing thigh earnings as an 
argument for low hourly wage rate. 

“This rule, together with the proposed rule 
that when men have worked five (5) hours or 
more in any one day, they may not be ordered 
back after supper, would serve to enforce a 
more equitable distribution of work. No man 
can stand up under the average longshore work 
for longer than eight (8) hours and continue 
the same pace. The employers themselves 
agree to this and to the fact that long shifts 
are responsible for increased accidents. Yet, 
in spite of these admissions, individual em- 
ployers persistently break the rule and we 
believe the only way in which they can be 
made to live up to the rule is to attach such 
a stiff penalty that they will take no chances 
and make provision for fresh men in ample 
time.” 


The answer of the Federation is set out at 
page 8 of exhibit 77:— 


“What Mr. Emery describes as a long- 
standing grievance of the men, having to work 
long hours and which he says is a bone of 
contention between the Association and the 
Federation, never has centred upon the maxi-: 
mum hours of work. Whatever reluctance 
there has been to maintain maximum hours 
of work, has been on the factor of efficiency 
and the question of the availability or not 
of an efficient supply of labour being obtain- 
able if the supply of regular and efficient men 
was curtailed and the less experienced men 
had to be employed in their place. 


“Tt should be pointed out that submissions 
of the Association as to maximum hours of 
labour, while veiled by arguments which may 
be true as far as they go, such as physical 
endurance, liability to create accidents and 
so on, are as previously pointed out to the 
Board in other matters mainly directed 
towards improving the conditions of the sur- 
plus men and give no consideration to or 
provide any assurance to the employer of 
obtaining or maintaining a guaranteed stan- 
dard of efficiency if maximum hours were 
reduced. It seems extraordinary if this is to 
be considered a serious matter, that no better 
proof can be shown by the Association than 
has been given to the Board. Working men 
excessive hours being a common practice, no 
evidence is given, nor has it been proved to 
be the case that individual employers per- 
sistently break the existing rules, and it seems 
reasonable to assume that if the Association 
really attached the importance to this question 
which they would have the Board believe that 
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they would have produced more conclusive 
evidence than they have done to substantiate 
their claim that this is a grievance for the 
Board to pass upon and one which could not 
have been settled by ordinary procedure 
between the Federation and themselves.” 

This again is a matter which was carefully 
gone into by the 1930 Conciliation Board, and 
we quote from their report :— 

“Tt seems necessary to point out at the 
beginning that the question before the Board 
is not what is commonly termed ‘a ten-hours 
day.’ At present the standard day is one of 
eight hours and there is no indication of a 
disposition on either side to make any change 
in that respect. The real point at issue is a 
desire on the part of the Association to limit 
a maximum of ten hours the duration of any 
one day’s work At present thirteen 
hours is the maximum agreed upon. The As- 
sociation’s claim is that a ten hours’ maximum 
would work to better advantage and would 
attain the desired results and could be brought 
into effect without hurt to the Federation by 
modifying the ‘Rules and Working Condi- 
tions’ in such manner as might be found neces- 
sary to safeguard the Federation against incur- 
ring ‘penalty’ rates of pay. It has been con- 
tended by the Federation that the adoption 
of a ten hours’ maximum would result in loss 
of gear and in efficiency of work, due to having 
to change men more frequently, and to having 
to break into the third shift. At present, a 
shift consists of four hours and ten hours would 
be equivalent of two and one-half shifts. 

“The Board is satisfied from the evidence 
submitted that the ideal working day is not 
more than eight hours and that the Federa- 
tion should endeavour to have all its mem- 
bers recognize this and be governed accord- 
ingly. The Board feels, also, that the adop- 
tion of a ten-hour maximum per day should 
at least be given a fair trial for a period, as 
there does not appear to be evidence of suf- 
ficient weight to the contrary, nor to justify 
the continuance of the present thirteen-hour 
maximum per day. It is the opinion of the 
Board that any loss which accrue to the Fed- 
eration from the changing of men or loss of 
gear would be compensated for by the higher 
efficiency of the men on the job and the prob- 
able reduction of hazards.” 

In the wage schedule, exhibit 16, section 9, 
adopted following the above report, ten con- 
secutive working hours was fixed as the maxi- 
mum number of hours. 

No evidence has been produced before us 
to show that this provision has worked a 
hardship upon the men and we feel that ten 
consecutive hours (with time off for meals) 
should be the maximum for a gang or in- 
dividual, except that in cases of emergency, 


such as those covered by items “B” and “C” 
of section 9. Double time should be (either 
straight time or overtime as the case may be) 
allowed with twelve hours the extreme working 
limit. 

As to the suggestion that when men have 
worked five hours or more in any one day 
they should not be ordered back after supper 
when other members are available, it appears 
to us that the present clause is advantageous 
to both parties in case only where a limited 
amount of work remains to be completed. To 
guard against abuses, however, we would sug- 
gest that it be modified by inserting a pro- 
vision that when men have worked five hours 
or more in any one day they should not be 
ordered back after supper, unless not more 
than two hours’ work is involved and this, of 
course, should be subject to the provision 
that twelve hours should be the extreme work- 
ing limit. 

Wating Time and Suspended Time. The 
Association has demanded that the full 
overtime rate be paid for waiting or 
standing by during overtime hours. 
Also that Suspended Time without pay 
shall apply only in cases of “Shifting 
Ship” and “Compass Adjustment.” 

At page 3 of exhibit 46 filed by the Associa- 

tion it is stated :— 

“Other conditions lost or altered in recent 
years include waiting and suspended time and 
special conditions concerning the handling of 
silk, mail and express cargo, while these are 
minor conditions, they were altered without 
much reason and were simply a case of the 
employers chiselling in on long recognized con- 
ditions in order to save a few dimes at the 
expense of the men.” 

No new evidence on this point was given 
on this occasion. The 1980 Board seem to 
have given a great deal of time and attention 
to these features and their findings appar- 
ently improved former arrangements to an 
extent which proved satisfactory to the men. 

With reference to waiting time, the finding 
of the Board was as follows:— 

“Tt feels, however, that, even so, the 
Federation is not unfair in desiring to pay 
only one-half instead of full overtime for 
‘waiting time. The men lose no work on 
this account, the work being merely deferred 
and still remaining to be done; while the 
employers can have no possible interest in 
deferring work, if it can be avoided.” (Ex- 
hibit 4, page 11.) 

With reference to suspended time, the 1930 
Board was unanimous in approving changes 
suggested by the Federation subject to the 
addition, in the interests of clarity, of certain 
things therein mentioned, and these changes 
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were adopted in the schedule which became 
part of the agreement of the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1930, between the Federation and the 
Association. There does not appear to have 
been any change from the conditions under 
consideration by the last Board so far as 
waiting and suspended time are concerned. 
No evidence was called to show that the 
present regulations in regard to waiting time 
and suspended time worked a hardship on the 
men, and as far as we can see, rather than 
constituting a hardship, they are of consider- 
able advantage to them, and are designed to 
protect the men, in view of the possibility, 
from various causes, of the Federation being 
unable to say definitely, in many cases, when 
work will commence and how long it will 
last. 

We have carefully considered both these 
matters and feel that the findings of the 19380 
Board are fair and reasonable. 

Removal of Special Hxceptions—Concern- 

ing the handling of silk, mail, baggage 
and express cargo, to wit:—sSection 8 
(b) of present Schedule “A” to termin- 
ate after the words “Finishing Ship.” 
Deleting subsection (b) of section 10 
of said Schedule. 

While appreciating the desire of the Feder- 
ation to have an extra thirty minutes allow- 
ance between one and 1.30 a.m. in case of 
emergency in discharging mail, baggage, silk, 
or express cargo, we feel these features could 
be eliminated in accordance with the wishes 
of the Association without undue hardship 
and so recommend. 

Other changes in Schedule “A” to wit:— 

(a) Section 3—To include Saturday after- 

noon in overtime hours. 

With regard to this the Association said 
(exhibit 46, page 2) :— 

“A new condition being asked for igs the 
recognition of Saturday afternoon as a half 
holiday on overtime rate of pay. This would 
reduce the working week from forty-eight (48) 
hours to forty-four (44) hours and assist in 
spreading employment. When it is consid- 
ered that one of the demands of longshore- 
men now on strike in US. ports is for a 
six (6) hour day, and thirty (30) hour week, 
our demand for a forty-four (44) hour week 
seems very modest. The majority of Europ- 
ean ships calling at the port recognize the 
Saturday half holiday and many European 
ports also.” 

Exhibit 77, page 9, sets out the view of 
the Federation on this question as follows:— 

“The question of a Saturday afternoon be- 
ing included in overtime hours seems to the 
Federation to have no real justification for 
its proposal, and the interjection of working 
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weeks and hours of work based upon an eight- 
hour day, is irrelevant to the subject.” 

No: evidence was called to support the 
statement that “the majority of European 


- ships calling at the port and many European 


ports also” recognized the Saturday half 
holiday. Assuming, however, this to be the 
case, then there would be no work to be 
done for the majority of European ships 
calling at Vancouver. We feel the trouble 
with the present situation is that there is 
not enough longshore work to enable the 
men to work anything lke eight hours per 
day or forty-four hours per week, and, there- 
fore, there is no necessity to reduce hours to 
assist in spreading employment. If the high 
and low earnings gangs do not desire to work 
on Saturday afternoon, this would give an 
opportunity to the spare board men to secure 
some much needed employment. It seems 
to us there is no justification, at this time, 
to penalize the employer by forcing him to 
pay overtime rate of pay on Saturday. after- 
noons, when there is a. scarcity of work. In 
view of the fact that under present conditions 
a continuation of the six-day week will assure 
more work for the men on the spare board 
and others in the low earning class in the 
event of the high earning gangs desiring to 
lay off Saturday afternoons we recommend 
that Saturday afternoon be not included in 
overtime hours. , 

(b) Section 5—To delete clause providing 
for new gangs starting work between 
6 and 7 p.m. being paid only overtime 
rate. 

After due consideration, we feel that this 
clause could be eliminated, as requested by 
the Association, without undue hardship to 
the Federation. 

(c) Section 6. Inclusion of “Armistice Day” 
and “Picnic Day” as recognized holi- 
days. 

Section 6 of the Rules, Working Conditions 
and Wage Schedule (Exhibit 16), provides for 
eight holidays, namely, “New Year’s Day,” 
“Good Friday,” “Empire Day,” “King’s Birth- 
day.” “Dominion Day,’ “Labour Day,” 
“Thanksgiving Day,” and “(Christmas Day.” 
On these days and on Sundays overtime is 
paid. The Association now desire to add 
“ Armistice Day,” and “Picnic Day” as recog- 
nized holidays, that is to say, days upon which 
overtime will be paid. The Federation have 
no objection to substituting “Armistice Day” 
for the “ King’s Birthday ” and the Association 
agree, provided “Picnic Day” is included as a 
regular holiday. Now, all the holidays set 
forth in said section 6 with the exception of 
the “King’s Birthday”. are Dominion - sta- 
tutory holidays and “Armistice Day” is also a 
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Dominion statutory holiday. “Picnic Day” is 
purely a voluntary arrangement on which day 
the Association members and their friends have 
a picnic at some point near Vancouver and 
spend an enjoyable time when the cares of 
work are forgotten. The Federation as a body 
and its individual members, make substan- 
tial contributions to this event and it is the 
endeavour of all parties to arrange that the 
picnic day shall be fixed at a time when there 
are to be very few ships, if any, in port. Un- 
der these conditions we see no reasons why, 
“Picnic Day” should be placed in the same 
position as a statutory holiday or why the 
Federation should be penalized because as a 
result of some conditions over which it has no 
control it may happen some work has to be 
done on that day. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that “ Armistice Day ” be substituted for 
the “King’s Birthday” and that “Picnic Day” 
be not included as a regular holiday. 

(d) Section 8. Changing the two-hour mini- 
mum time to apply to any one job 
instead of any one day, and deleting 
note to subsection (a). 

Section 8 (a), exhibit 16, reads as follows:— 

“ A minimum of two (2) hours’ pay, straight 
or overtime as the case may be (clause 4, page 
2) shall be paid for any work performed in 
any one day, except that if a man is dis- 
charged for sufficient cause only actual time 
worked will be allowed. Note—Where wait- 
ing time is involved and actual work does not 
consume two (2) hours, men shall be paid for 
the actual time worked at straight or over- 
time rate, as the case may be (clause 4, page 
2) and in addition for the actual waiting time 
(clause 12, page 6), the total of which must 
not be less than two (2) hours’ pay at straight 
or overtime rate as the case may be.” 

This section was evidently intended to as- 
sure to the men a minimum remuneration of 
two hours’ pay after they had reported for 
work; Also if on any one day a man worked 
for two or more employers and his working 
time was less than two hours, he got a mini- 
mum of two hours’ pay. We think this might 
be changed by providing that the minimum 
should apply to the work of each employer, 
so that if he did work on two or three jobs 
for one employer, on any given day, and 
Worked a total of less than two hours, he 
should receive two hours’ pay from that em- 
ployer; but if he worked for two or more 
employers on any given day, no matter how 
long he worked for each employer, he should 
get a minimum of two hours in each case. 

The Association desire the note to section 8 
to be struck out of the schedule. It will be 
observed that this note involves waiting time 
which is covered by sec. 12 of exhibit 16. 
This provides for payment at half time rates 


to men who have been dispatched to work 
or report direct to the job and are waiting 
for the work to commence and are eventu- 
ally put to work. The result of striking out 
the note accordingly would be that an em- 
ployee reporting at the job and waiting for 
the work to commence and eventually being 
put to work would receive at least two hours’ 
pay at full time rates, although he actually 
worked less than that period and in addition 
would receive pay for the time he was wait- 
ing, at half time rates. As an illustration if 
a longshoreman waited half an hour and then 
worked half an hour he would receive pay 
under section 12 at the waiting time rate for 
the one-half hour in addition to full pay for 
two hours at straight time or overtime as the 
case might be. We consider the present ar- 
rangement a very fair and reasonable one 
and can see no reason why an additional pen- 
alty should be imposed on the Federation as 
suggested by the Association. 

(e) Section 10. Changing the maximum 
working time without eating from six 
hours to five. 

While there was no evidence of abuse of 
the present arrangements, the Association’s 
request as to this feature would seem reason- 
able, and the change from six to five hours 
is recommended. 

(f) Section 15. Revision of list of Special 
Commodities to provide for minimum 
of one hour and adding: Salt Fish (in 
cases) and Salmon Eggs. All shovel 
work. All cargo injurious to eyes, lungs 
or skin, employers to supply respirators 
or goggles when required. 

Section 15 of exhibit 16 provides for an ad- 
ditional wage being paid to longshoremen 
handling any special commodity such as caus- 
tic soda, cement, fertilizer, green hides, etc., 
when in lots of twenty-five tons or over and 
the Association now ask that to this list be 
added salt fish, salmon eggs and all shovel 
work. Again, while we think that the prac- 
tice in other ports is not at all conclusive as 
to what should be done in Vancouver, we 
note that the above-mentioned salt fish, 
salmon eggs and shovel work are not included 
in the special commodities covered by the 
same sort of rules in Seattle and Tacoma as 
shown by exhibits 49-A and 49-B, and more- 
over it appears that the Vancouver list in- 
cludes several commodities which are not 
listed at these ports. There is no evidence as 
to the special commodities which would be 
handled by shovel work and no reasons have 
been given why this should be included in 
the special commodities list. From informa- 
tion which we have received, however, we 
think that salt fish and salmon eggs should be 
added to the list of special commodities. It 
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was noted that the Seattle and Tacoma rules 
with regard to special commodities only ap- 
ply when in lots of thirty tons or over, We 
see no justification for eliminating the twenty- 
five tons minimum mentioned in exhibit 16. 

With reference to the suggestion that the 
employer should supply respirators or goggles, 
when required, when cargo injurious to eyes, 
lungs or skin is being handled, we feel this 
would impose on the Federation a very oner- 
ous expenditure because it would be necessary 
to supply a large number of the members of 
the Association with these protective appara- 
tus. It is obvious that each man must have 
his own respirator or goggles as it would not 
be sanitary or proper for one person to use 
another’s. Then, again, if this apparatus were 
supplied by the Federation, some of the men 
might be careless in the care which they took 
of them, with resulting loss to the Federation. 
The respirators and goggles are required for 
the most part in the trimming of wheat, and 
wheat trimmers receive an additional ten 
cents per hour, not only because of the nature 
of their work, but no doubt because they 
have to supply themselves with these protec- 
tive appliances. Under the circumstances we 
would not feel justified in recommending that 
the Federation supply respirators and goggles. 

(g) Section 16. To allow for one-half hour 

to allow men to cool off from previous 
work before going into refrigerators 
without loss of pay. 

We agree that it is in the interests of the 
Federation, as well as of the men that every 
precaution should be taken to see that the 
health of the men is not endangered and 
would recommend close supervision of this 
feature by both parties. After careful con- 
sideration, we do not see how any definite 
rule can be laid down which would prove 
workable in this case, because, owing to wea- 
ther conditions, or other causes, it is impos- 
sible to say how long it will take men, under 
a given condition, to cool off, so that it 
would be safe for them to enter a refriger- 
ator. We, therefore, think that the matter 
is one that must be left to the sound dis- 
cretion of the foreman and is one which 
should receive the careful attention and 
supervision of the safety engineer. It must 
be remembered that only a small part of the 
gang, say, four men, actually go into the re- 
frigerator, and half an hour’s time allotted 
to these men to cool off means that the 
whole gang is laid off during that time. We 
feel that the matter could be covered by the 
Federation instructing its safety engineer and 
foreman to allow a sufficient time in each 
case, for the men to cool off, so there will 
be no danger to their health. 
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(h) Section 28. Allowing for protection of 
wheat trimmers against pouring grain 
while below decks, and of men working 
cargo in adjacent hatches against the 
wheat dust. 

The Association in exhibit 61 has requested 
new rules covering the undermentioned fea- 
tures: 

“(a) No grain shall be poured into an open 
hatch while men are working below decks.” 

They state they believe the above practice 
has been discontinued but would like the 
above rule written into the schedule in order 
to maintain this condition. 

Apparently the practice of having men work 
in holds while the grain is being poured has 
been discontinued and if such is the case we 
see no reason why the proposed provision 
should not be put in the agreement. 

“(b) When men are working in a hatch or 
adjacent to a hatch into which grain is being 
poured, and the entry of dust is not effective- 
ly shut off, men shall suspend work and re- 
ceive suspended time allowance until the en- 
try of dust is shut off or until pouring ceases.” 

They state that the rule is asked in order 
to protect cargo workers who have no respir- 
ators and who are therefore more susceptible 
to the effects of the dust. It is also a safety 
measure as the dust often becomes so thick 
that men cannot see the load coming down 
nor the hatch tender see if all is clear below 
when lowering load. 

With reference to these features, while we 
feel it would not be possible to lay down any 
broad rule we strongly recommend that this 
matter be the subject of careful consideration 
of the Federation as well as close supervising 
by the safety engineer. 

(i) Section 26. Providing against the neces- 

sity of carrying double lunches. 

As the Federation agree that men shall not 
be called upon to supply more than one lunch, 
it is recommended that the rule be amended 
accordingly. 

(j) Section 27. Providing that men sent to 
outports will be furnished free board 
and lodgings after work is finished and 
still transportation to Vancouver is 
provided. 

No evidence at all was called upon this 
point, but the parties seemed to be agreed 
upon the principle involved and there should 
be no difficulty in arriving at an agreement 
on this point. 

(C) Adding an Additional Section to Pro- 
vide that Men be Paid on the First 
Recognized Pay Day After Being Re- 
leased from the Job, whether the Ship 
is Finished or Not. 
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There is no evidence of this request ever 
having been made previously to the Federa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, we are told, it is 
the custom for most of the employers to pay 
off at any time the men desire. We feel, 
however, that regular pay days should be in- 
stituted, the same to be no less frequent than 
one day per week. 

((D) In Addition to the Above, Certain 
Demands were-Made at a Membership 
VUeceting which have been Agreed or 
Partially Agreed to, Conditional upon 
Agreement being Finally Arrived at, to 
wit: 

“1. That no registered ship gangs with less 

than eleven men be dispatched. 


“9 That all spare men be placed on the 
spare board for the work they follow. This 
has not been fully carried out by the Federa- 
tion who refuses to recognize Association 
members not registered with the Federation 
in 1930.” 

These features appear to have been agreed 
upon or partially agreed upon conditional 
upon a final agreement being entered into 
between the Federation and the Association 
with the exception of the question of regis- 
tration of members which we have dealt with 
under item (1) of the Association’s claims. 

“3 That no work be done on top of bulk 

grain where there is less than six feet 
of head room.” 

While no evidence was put in with respect 
to this feature, we are advised that there are 
certain Dominion regulations governing ship- 
ping which provide that no foreign-bound 
steamer shall proceed to sea without the cargo 
holds being completely filled, or other suitable 
arrangements made to preclude the possibility 
of cargo shifting. The point at issue in this 
instance is in connection with the shipment of 
bulk grain, it apparently being the practice 
when the hold is not completely filled with 
this class of cargo, to complete the required 
stowage with some other cargo such as lumber, 
sacked grain or general merchandise. 

The contention of the Association with re- 
spect to this feature—exhibit 61—is that no 
work should be done on top of bulk grain 
where there is less than six feet of head room, 


the suggestion being that, if necessary, the re- 


mainder of the shipment be sacked and stowed 
in that manner. 

In reply, the Federation submit this is a 
matter over which they have little, if any, 
control. They state further that in the ma- 
jority of cases the full six feet of head room 
is available, and point out that, should it 
be necessary to sack the bulk grain, a penalty 
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to the ship would be incurred which would 
seriously affect the earnings of the ship and 
indirectly the traffic of the port. 

From inquiries which have been made, it 
would appear that there are no fixed regula- 
tions with respect to this feature, the matter 
of proper stowage being left to the discretion 
of the Port Warden who supervises this opera- 
tion and whose certificate must be secured 
before the vessel proceeds on its voyage. 

Taking everything into consideration, a hard 
and fast rule would appear impracticable in 
this instance, but unquestionably, working 
under the conditions recited is more onerous 
than is ordinarily the case. Accordingly, we 
suggest that the situation be met through the 
payment by the Federation of ten cents an 
hour extra for this class of work, which would 
appear fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances. 

We have now fully discussed and given our 
conclusions on all matters referred to the 
Board. 


If it be the case that some of the members 
of the Federation have not been living up to 
the spirit of the agreement between the Fed- 
eration and the Association, and have been 
“speeding up” the work unduly in order to 
obtain the greatest possible degree of efficiency 
we think such matters should be dealt with 
promptly by the officers of the Federation. 
Similiarly, action might be taken with respect 
to the obstrvance of the safety code. In this 
connection, we would recommend that the 
Federation instruct all its foremen in writing 
that the safety of men should be the first con- 
sideration and that the safety rules are to be 
observed absolutely and no man is to be in any 
way prejudiced by his complaint of a breach of 
the safety rules. Further, we believe, that 
the men should be circularized and encour- 
aged to complain against breaches of the 
safety rules and be assured that such com- 
plaints will not in any way prejudice their 
positions. 

In conclusion, and while relatively satisfac- 
tory relations would appear to have prevailed 
between the parties for the last ten years, it 
is evident the present difficulties have arisen 
from the depression and paucity of work avail- 
able on the waterfront. Now that conditions 
seem to be improving we trust. it may again 
be possible for the representatives of the 
Federation and the Association to come to- 
gether and arrive at a satisfactory agreement. 

Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, this 
30th day of June, 1934. 

(Sgd.) Haroxip B. Rosmrtson, 
Chairman, 
J. E. Hatt, 
Member of the Board. 
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Se See een 


Minority Report 
Introduction 


Application having been made pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act by the Shipping 
Federation of British Cokhumbia Limited on 
March 9, 1934, for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, and 
a statement in reply having been transmitted 
by the Vancouver and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association to the Registrar on 
March 15, 1934, a Board was duly established 
consisting of the following :— 

Hon. Justice H. B. Robertson, Chairman. 

J. E. Hall, Nominee of Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia Limited. 

C. M. Stewart, Nominee of Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The Board commenced their hearings on 
April 9, and divided the sittings into two 
sessions owing to the fact that the Federation 
claimed that it would be useless to proceed 
further until the basis of an agreement was 
reached on their six points. 

The sittings were prolonged through the 
necessity of the Chairman having to leave 
town, and the men have complained that this 
delay was prejudicial to their best interests. 

The Board failed to reach a unanimous 
decision and the following is the minority 
report of the representative of the Association. 

Evidence was first taken on the Federation’s 
submission to Ottawa, and consisted in a 


huge mass of statistical data, which in my . 


opinion had very little bearing on the case. 
The Shipping Federation took the dictatorial 
attitude at the very outset, that the six points 
mentioned in their application must be the 
basis of any agreement signed on the Van- 
couver Waterfront. 

In the Federation’s application for a Board 
of Conciliation to avert a strike on the Water- 
front, made necessary by the passing of nine 
(9) by-laws by the Association, was not 
founded on fact. The passing of the by-laws 
by the Association was necessary to protect 
their members from discrimination by the 
Federation. For instance: the forming and 
employing of non-union gangs when Asso- 
ciation men were available, also to assure 
the membership that the Association was a 
workers’ organization representing the inter- 
ests of the workers, and not a part of the 
Federation system to keep the workers under 
control. 

A great part of the evidence of the Feder- 
ation consisted of opinions of their members 
and of their office employees. 

The evidence of the Association consisted 
of concrete realities from the day to day 
struggle of experienced longshoremen. 


The morning of the first day’s hearing, 
April 11, the Board was taken for a visit to 
the Federation Hall, also on board a C.P.R. 
liner loading at the C.P.R. Docks. 

Mr. McLellan, spokesman for the Feder- 
ation, implied that the Hall was kept largely 
for the convenience of the men. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Emery for the Association, 
that the Hall was really built and designed 
for the convenience of the Shipping Feder- 
ation. So far as the men were’concerned they 
had little or no comforts. Anyone knowing 
the history of the Vancouver Waterfront 
knows that Mr. Emery’s contention was cor- 
rect; that the Hall was built and designed 
to assist the employers at a time of labour 
trouble, such as, housing strike breakers, 
loading men in the Hall and driving them 
direct to the Docks without having to come 
into direct contact with pickets. 


On our visit to the Empress liner I could 
not help but notice that the class of cargo, 
and the environment in the sheds was much 
better than on some ships and docks that 
had been visited by myself a few days 
previously. One thing very noticeable, especi- 
ally on the ships, was the terrific speed-up. 
Although the men are not supposed to work 
(according to the safety blue book) under- 
neath when a load is going up, the men in 
the hold would continue to prepare the slings 
when a load was directly overhead. I can 
only come to one conclusion: that it is fear 
of the consequences that makes men risk 
their lives in such a manner. Therefore I 
would strongly recommend that a Safety 
Engineer be appointed by the Government 
to see that the safety regulations are ob- 
served. 


On Thursday, April 12, two ships were 
visited; one at La-Point Pier loading wheat, 
and the other at the Empire Dock. The 
Board got some idea of the horrible occu- 
pation of a wheat trimmer. These men had 
just finished work when we arrived so we 
did not actually see them at work, but from 
their appearance alone we got a good idea, 
and on looking into the hold where the wheat 
was being poured it was like nothing else 
than a thick fog. At this work the men 
must wear masks, supplied from their own 
meagre earnings. In conversing with some 
of the men I found that some of them are 
not able to buy respirators because of their 
low earnings and are consequently forced to 
wear pieces of gauze or old silk hose around 
their face to protect their lungs. Upon offer- 
ing a cigarette to one of these men | also 
found that it was impossible for them to 
smoke for at least two hours after working 
in the wheat. If the Federation persists in 
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refusing to supply this much needed safety 
equipment, I would advise the Association 
to take the matter up with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board with the view of having 
the government supply the necessary equip- 
ment for the health and safety of the men. 

In view of the fact that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act provides for compensation 
for occupational diseases in such occupations 
as mining, I would therefore recommend that 
the Association’ inquire into whether this also 
covers wheat trimmers, and if not the matter 
should be taken up with the view of having 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act amended 
to cover wheat trimmers. 

Another dangerous practice brought to our 
notice was the loading of Deck Cargo when 
men are working in the hold. This should be 
discontinued immediately. Human life should 
come before profits and reputations of fore- 
men, but this does not seem to be the order 
on the Vancouver Waterfront. 

Great emphasis has been laid by the Ship- 
ping Federation on the amicable relations ex- 
isting for years on the Waterfront, but the 
Association representatives have proven. con- 
clusively that the discontent dates back many 
years, and the attempt of the Federation to 
bring in the publication “The Heavy Lift” 
as the trouble maker, was just another at- 
tempt of the employers to drag out the “red 
bogey.” 

Although only five agitators were said by 
the Federation to be the cause of the discon- 
tent on the Beach, when asked to name these 
men they were unable to do so. 

The Federation made much capital out of 
the fact that the Association refused to co- 
operate with them on a relief scheme for des- 
titute Longshoremen when the Federation put 
up five thousand dollars ($5,000) for this pur- 
pose and asked that the Association put up 
a like sum. The Association has spent much 
more than the above sum in caring for their 
members. I consider it to be the duty of the 
employer and the State to care for the des- 
titute and unemployed. The worker by so 
doing lowers still further his standard of liy- 
ing and removes the load from where it 
rightly belongs to this own shoulders. 

Major Crombie, the Labour Manager for 
the Federation, gave evidence that he en- 
courages individual workmen to give him in- 
formation. This in my opinion is encour- 
agement for any unprincipled member of the 
Association who wishes to better himself at 
the expense of his fellow workers, and is a 
good argument for dispatching by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Federation points out to the Board 
that in past arbitrations they were never 
charged with the same offences as was done 


before this Board. In looking over the evi- 
dence I can only conclude that past Boards 
had the same grounds for making the charges, 
but the Association being under the complete 
control of the Federation, the men, through 
fear of discrimination, refrained from making 
these charges. 


No concrete proof was offered by the Ship- 
ping Federation to contradict the charge that 
the speed-up was the chief contributing factor 
to the great number of accidents on the 
Beach. 

In reply to the Federation’s claim Num- 
ber One—To employ labour as required on the 
Waterfront—the Federation has failed to prove 
to the Board why it is necessary to claim this 
right. The Association does not expect the 
Federation to employ men when they are not 
required, but the Association does dispute the 
right of the Federation to engage non-Asso- 
ciation men to do longshore work when there 
are Association men available. 

2. To distribute the work as the needs of 
the industry demand. 

The Association’s claim is justified that 
they have an equal right ito protect the inter- 
ests of their members by refusing to sign 
an agreement which would leave them liable 
to be denied the right to earn a livelihood. 
Clause 4 and 13 of the Federation’s Draft 
Agreement places the power in the hands of 
the Federation 'to decrease the number of men 
on the Association’s books. This is denial of 
the first principle of a trade union. Under 


‘this clause, classification is dealt with, and 


the fallacy of this system has been shown to 
the Board by the recent experiences of men 
loading concentrates, which is the hardest 
work on the Waterfront. These men estab- 
lished a Port record and 29 per cent of them 
had been classified by the Shipping Federa- 
tion. 

In my opinion the Federation has failed to 
prove to the Board that any real attempt has 
been made to equalize earnings, but its feasi- 
bility has been shown the Board by men 
who were practical longshoremen. 

To allow the Shipping Federation full 
authority to distribute the work is putting 
too much power into the hands of the Fed- 
eration. Therefore I must recommend to 
‘the men that they refuse to sign any Agree- 
ment with this clause embodied in it. 

3. To determine the number which the in- 
dustry can support. 

I do not fully understand why the Federa- 
tion should desire this clause in the agree- 
ment, knowing that all the men who are in 
the Association to-day are there with the ap- 
proval of the Federation, and I can only come 
to the conclusion that it is another means 
of keeping absolute control of the Association 
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by the Federation. It is not feasible to 
think that the Association would indiscrimin- 
ately accept new members, but when new 
members are to be accepted, that must be the 
right of the Association to say who they 
shall have as members. The sixty (60) days 
probationary period is ample protection for 
the employer. The men fear, and rightly so, 
that a large fringe of surplus men and a small 
group of registered men would be used as a 
continual club over their heads, and I must 
recommend to the men that they strongly 
resist the inclusion of this clause in any agree- 
ment signed by them. 

The sentiments of all Board members were 
that clauses 4, 5, and 6 be deleted, although 
we reached our conclusions from different 
angles. It would be impossible for any work- 
ers’ organization to sign an agreement with 
any of these clauses embodied in it, as they 
are all anti-working class. 

No. 4—Demands medical examination. 

No. 5—Denies the right of the Association 
to participate in a sympathetic strike. 

No. 6—Would deny the Association the 
right to control their members. 

In comparison with the demands of the 
Shipping Federation who practically de- 
manded that the Association cease to be a 
Labour organization, the demands of the 
Association are mild indeed. 

On May 31st the Board reconvened to deal 
with this part of the case. 

In the demand for higher wages, I consider 
that the increase of five cents (5c.) an hour 
asked is moderate. It is two cents (2c.) less 
than they received in 1932, and is less than 
the wages paid for the same class of work in 
any other Pacific Coast Port. 

Recognition and 100 per cent of the work 
has been maintained by the militancy of the 
men. I would therefore recommend that these 
conditions be recognized and embodied in the 
agreement. 

For Despatching by the Association the 
men put up a strong case. Even Federation 
witnesses swore on the stand that in two 
different ports, where this system is in opera- 
tion, the arrangements are perfectly satis- 
factory for both employers and employees. 
(New Westminster and Tacoma). 

Despatching by the employers is a sore 
spot to all Longshoremen. For instance: Fif- 
teen thousand (15,000) workers are fighting a 
courageous battle in Pacific Coast Ports from 
Seattle to San Diego, and their chief demand 
is that despatching be in the control of the 
Union. If the Federation refuses to concede 
this demand I can see no alternative other 
than that the Vancouver Longshoremen will 
be forced to adopt the same course as the 
Longshoremen to the South. 


Workmen’s Compensation was gone fully 
into, and in my opinion the Shipping Federa- 
tion has acted in this matter in a very arbi- 
trary way. Previous to 1932 a Joint Agree- 
ment existed between the Federation and the 
Association, whereby thirty dollars ($30) a 
week was agreed upon as a basis on which 
to compute the compensation. At the present 
time extreme cases of hardship exist where 
men have earned practically no wages, and 
compensation is based on the actual earnings. 
I see no reason why a man should be penal- 
ized because’ he has not had work in past 
months when his services were just as neces- 
sary to the employer at the time of the 
accident as a man who had been in regular 
employment. 

I therefore recommend to the men that they 
demand the reinstatement of the thirty dol- 
lars ($30) a week flat rate. 

In the demand for equal Ship and Dock 
rate of wages I uphold the contention of the 
Association that both classes of work should 
receive the same remuneration. No logical 
reason has been advanced why Dock workers 
should receive four cents (4c) an hour less 
than Ship men. The argument of the Federa- 
tion that Ship work is much more hazardous 
according to accident figures, loses its signi- 
ficance when we consider that for every man 
that works on the Dock, four men work on 
the Ship. 

On Travelling Time, I support the claim of 
the Association that travelling time be re- 
stored on the basis of time spent on travel- 
ling, or on the findings of the Supplementary 
Report of Conciliation Board dated July 17, 
1932. It is an imposition that men should 
be asked to spend time travelling to and 
from the Federation Hall for the convenience 
of the Stevedoring Companies in their own 
time without payment. 

The Association in demanding a reduction 
of the maximum working day from ten (10) 
hours to eight (8) hours receives my fullest 
endorsation. The Association has proven con- 
clusively that in so doing no hardship would 
be worked on the Shipping Industry, since 
the men have signified their willingness in 
cases of absolute necessity to work longer 
than eight (8) hours. Their objection is to 
extending this extra time longer than ten 
(10) hours, and I endorse their demand that 
double overtime be paid as a penalty for all 
work done in excess of ten (10) hours. This 
would assist in spreading employment, equal- 
izing earnings and lessening the accident haz- 
ard, as brought out in the evidence before 
the Board, and I also endorse the demand 
that when a man has worked five (5) hours 
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or more in any one day, he should not be 
ordered back for work after supper when 
other men are available. 


For Waiting and Suspended Time the de- 
mands of the men are more than moderate. 
His labour power is all a worker has to sell, 
and when he has to stand by or wait for 
the convenience of his employer, the employ- 
er should be made to pay the full wage 
whether it be in overtime hours or regular 
working hours. 

In the removal of Special Exemptions con- 
cerning silk, mail, baggage and express cargo, 
in my opinion no sound reason has been 
offered by the Shipping Federation why the 
above-mentioned cargoes should receive more 
consideration than other commodities, and the 
clause should be changed in accordance with 
the wishes of the Association. 


All the other changes desired by the Asso- 
ciation in Schedule “ A” were thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the Board. The principle of regu- 
lar working hours in my opinion is of para- 
mount importance, and when we take into 
consideration that for an average of four (4) 
hours’ work a Longshoremen may have to be 
away from home ten (10) hours, Saturday 
afternoon should be included in the overtime 
rates. 

B. Section 5. The Board was of the unani- 
mous opinion that this clause should be de- 
leted. 

C. Section 6. For the same reason that 
Saturday afternoon should be included in 
overtime rates, Picnic Day should also be 
recognized as a holiday. 

D. Section 8. Should be changed as de- 
sired by the Association, otherwise abuse is 
liable to creep in. 
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E. Section 10. To change the maximum 
working time without eating from six (6) 
to five (5) hours, was endorsed by all mem- 
bers of the Board. 


F. Section 15. Revision of list of special 
commodities should be changed as desired. 


G. Section 16. Men should receive ample 
time to cool off in a restful manner at regu- 
lar rate of pay, before entering refrigerator, 
as protection for health. 


H. Section 23. ) The demands of the 

I. Section 26.+ men regarding these sec- 

J. Section 27.) tions are so reasonable 

they require no com- 

ment, and I understand the Federation is pre- 

pared to make several of the above changes 
as desired. 


In conclusion I will say that in my opinion 
a Conciliation Board hearing is a very re- 
fined form of the class struggle. I consider 
that the differences between employers and 
employees can never be solved by a Con- 
ciliation Board. Before and after the Board 
was in session I spent a great deal of time 
acquainting myself with conditions on the 
Waterfront, and although I believe that I 
have a more thorough understanding of the 
day to day life of the workers than my two 
colleagues, because I belong to the wage earn- 
ing class myself. 


I am therefore convinced that no three 
men, regardless of whether they have a thor- 
ough understanding of Longshore work or 
not, should be allowed to be the final arbiters 
in a dispute which involves the lives, health, 
and safety of working men and their families. 

(Sed.) CHartes M. Stewart. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of six cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
ticnal Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lanour Gazerrn, May, 1934, page 
408, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1980, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from September 1, 1925, the date of the in- 
ception of the Board, to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. The text of the memorandum of the 


agreement made between the railways and the 
employees concerned for the establishment of 
the Board was given in these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpreta- 
tion of the schedule of working conditions for 
“Clerks and other Classes of Employees as 
herein named,” which are not adjusted be- 
tween the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. ‘The members of 
the Board are appointed for a term of one 
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year, subject to reappointment. The Board 
is composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by 
the representatives of the employees con- 
cerned, The decisions of the Board are bind- 
ing upon the parties to the agreement. Pro- 
vision was made in the agreement constituting 
the Board for the appointment of an arbitra- 
tor In any case in which the Board might be 
unable to agree upon an award, 


Case No. 139—Operating ar Baap ony 
Central Region 


A firebuilder, while engaged in his duties 
was ordered off ae locomotive by the foreman 
and later dismissed from the service on the 
ground that he was under the influence of 
liquor while on duty and further that he re- 
fused to obey his foreman’s orders. The 
former charge was denied by a number of the 
fellow-employees of the dismissed man, who 
claimed reinstatement, with payment at the 
schedule rate for all time lost. The manage- 
ment adduced evidence in support of the 
charges, and stated that the past record of the 
man was unsatisfactory. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 143—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region 


In December, 1931, the management found 
it necessary tc make a reduction in the round- 
house at Dartmouth, N.S., the staff being ad- 
justed to take care of the requirements, In- 
stead of a foreman and four classified labour- 
ers, statf was set up consisting of a day fore- 
man, a night working chargehand and one 
classified labourer, the latter working the day 
shift. As the duties of the night man were 
largely restricted to those of a watchman in 
charge of one engine as well as watching the 
premises. he was classified as a working charge- 
hand and placed on a monthly rate without 
overtime, his hours of duty being from 7 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. with time off every alternate Satur- 
day night. 

The employees contended that the changing 
of the classification of one of the men from 
classified labourer to chargehand was a viola- 
tion of Article 11, Rule D of the schedule. 
They also contended that this employee’s 
classification, hours of service and rate of pay 
should be re-established in accordance with 
the provisions of the schedule. The employees 
claimed further that the employee concerned 
should receive overtime payment as provided 
in Article 7, Rule A, for all time worked in 
excess of eight hours on each day since his 
classification was changed. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 144—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region 

A lady employed in the superintendent’s 
office applied for the position of roadmaster’s 
clerk, but her application was denied by the 
management although as the senior applicant 
she was entitled to the promotion in accord- 
ance with Article 3, Rule C of the Schedule 
for Clerks and other Classes of Employees. 
The management considered that female em- 
ployees should not be permitted to occupy 
positions as roadmasters’ clerks, this being the 
view held also by managements of other rail- 
ways. It was considered to be bad practice to 
allow female employees to be around the 
yards or tracks in the exercise of their duties, 
and this was one of the railway’s rules regard- 
less of any schedule application. 


The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, holding that the management was 
justified in declining to promote the appli- 
cant, as certain of the duties which a road- 
master’s clerk is required to perform made it 
undesirable that this position should be occu- 
pied by a female. 


Case No. 148—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The claimant in this case, a sleeping car 
porter at Winnipeg, was employed from time 
to time as a porter, commencing May, 1924, 
being occasionally laid off on account of re- 
ductions in staff. On the current seniority 
list, his name appeared with the seniority date 
July 5 , 1930. On that date he was re-emploved 
as a porter after an interval of unemploy- 
ment of about five years, during which period 
he reported for work each spring. The em- 
ployees contended that the man’s seniority 
status should date from July, 1925, as under 
Article 8 of the 1920 schedule he was entitled 
to re-employment when the staff was in- 
creased, with seniority dating from the time 
he entered the service. The management de- 
nied the claim on the ground that the earlier 
periods of the claimant’s services were not 
sufficient to provide a basis for a seniority 
claim as from 1925, 


The Board sustained the employees’ claim, 
holding that the porter was entitled to senior- 
ity as from May, 1924, in accordance with the 
schedule rules, as it was claimed by the em- 
ployees that he regularly reported for work 
each spring during the years 1926-1929, this 
claim not being denied by the management; 
and also because the evidence showed that 
during these years other employees with less 
service than the claimant were given employ- 
ment. 
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Case No. 149—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

A sleeping car porter was employed by the 
former Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from 
February, 1915, to May, 1919, when he took 
part in a strike. He was next employed by 
the C.N.R. as temporary porter in 1921, and 
was laid off in January, 1922, in a reduction of 
staff; he was re-employed subsequently at 
various intervals, being dismissed for cause in 
March, 1923, and being next taken on as a 
porter at Winnipeg in June, 1923. The em- 
ployees contended that his seniority should 
date from 1915, the management claiming on 
the other hand that June, 1923, was the correct 
limit of seniority in this case. 

The case was first heard at the meeting of 
the Board in February this year, when it was 
referred back to the parties. The Board was 
later advised that a satisfactory settlement 
had been reached and a request for the with- 
drawal of the case was granted. 


Case No. 150—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

This case concerned the seniority rights of 

a dining car steward who entered the service 


in 1919 as waiter, being promoted in July, 
1920, to the position of steward. This posi- 
tion he held for about five and a half months, 
after which, owing to a reduction in staff, he 
reverted to the position of waiter, being sub- 
sequently employed at intervals in the posi- 
tions of cafe car steward, dining car steward, 
and steward waiter. The employees claimed 
that the man’s seniority as dining car steward 
should date from July, 1920, when he first be- 
came dining car steward. The management 
refused the claim, contending that the 
seniority should date from June, 1926, as prior 
to that date he was not considered to possess 
the qualifications necessary to fill permanently 
a steward’s position. 


The Board sustained the employees’, claim 
that the claimant should be given seniority in 
accordance with schedule rules, holding that 
the contention of the management that he was 
not qualified could not be conceded in view 
of the fact that the claimant had been per- 
mitted to work as a steward for five and a 
half months. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1934 


C Bias following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for June, 1934, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Date qr ners employees | in working 
P involved days 
*June, 1934.. 24. 3,278 34, 483 
*May, 1934.. 32 3, 954 36, 846 
June, 1933 .. 13 3,097 37, 500 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
cone to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts, as well 
as the numbers of workers involved and the 
time loss in man-working days in June was 
lower than in May. Only one dispute in 
June, that involving metal miners and smelter 
workers at Flin Flon, Man., involved a large 
number of workers or caused substantial time 
loss, whereas in May there were several dis- 
putes of importance, including loggers in 
Vancouver Island, five strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, three 
strikes of pulp and paper workers in Ontario 
and Quebec. In comparison with June, 1933, 
there was a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of disputes, but the numbers of workers 
involved and the time loss were about the 
same as a year ago, there being at that time 
six disputes, which involved relatively large 
numbers of employees. 

Six disputes, involving 261 workers, were 
carried over from May and eighteen disputes 
commenced during June. Of these twenty- 
four disputes, eleven terminated during the 
month, five being in favour of the employer 
concerned, two in favour of the workers in- 
volved while compromise settlements were 
reached in four cases. At the end of June, 
therefore, there were thirteen disputes in 
progress recorded as strikes or lockouts, name- 
ly: pulpwood cutters, Strickland, Ont.; metal 
miners, Flin Flon, Man.; two disputes of fur 
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factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; overall factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; knitting factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; paper mill workers, 
Dolbeau, P.Q.; furniture factory workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; spring and mattress factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont.; sawmill workers, New- 
castle, N.B.; compositors, London, Ont.; 
musicians (radio), Montreal, P.Q.; and 
musicians (radio), throughout Canada. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are not longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: photo- 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 1h (1932° 
two employers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 15, 1932, one employer; and moulders, 
Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 1934, one 
employer. The dispute involving women’s 
clothing factory workers (cloakmakers) em- 
ployed by several firms in Toronto, commenc- 
ing March 22, 1934, and carried in the above 
list for some time, is reported by the union 
to have lapsed by the beginning of June, and 
has consequently been removed from the list. 

A cessation of work on April 9, by ten em- 
ployees, continuing for two days, in a knitting 
factory at St. Catharines, Ont., was reported 
too late for inclusion in the Lasour GazerTE 
for May or June. An adjustment of piece 
rates was made as a result of negotiations. 

A dispute involving cordwood cutters at 
South River, Ont., commencing April 16, 1934, 
was recorded in the June issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE as lapsed on May 81, the strikers 
having been replaced. Toward the end of 
June it was reported that the strikers were 
still picketing and intervention of the police 
was required. 

A minor dispute involving truck drivers on 
highway construction near Sarnia, Ont., on 
June 23, has been reported. It appears that 
a small number of truckers demanded an in- 
crease in pay for drivers with trucks from 
80 cents per hour to $1.25, and that work was 
resumed the next working day. It is reported 
that an adjustment in rates was made. 

A dispute during June involving internes, 
medical doctors, at a hospital in Montreal, 
P.Q., has been reported in the press. Not 
being an industrial dispute, it is not included 
in the record. 

Longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., on June 
22, refused to unload a boat loaded at a United 
States port by strike breakers, a strike at 


various Pacific ports being in progress. As 
the employers of the regular longshoremen did 
not require their employees to handle this 
freight, it is not recorded as a strike. The 
agents of the steamship secured other men 
for the work. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
celve subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


SHoE Facrory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—As 
stated in the June issue of the Lasour Gazette, 
this dispute was terminated on June 2, the 
union reporting that an agreement had been 
signed. 

Fur Dressers anp Dyers, Toronto, Ont.— 
At the end of the month this dispute appears 
to have lapsed, the strikers having been sub- 
stantially replaced. 


Paper Mitt Workers, Dorseau, P.Q—A 
representative of the provincial Government 
mediated in this dispute during June but the 
union refused the employer’s offer of a wage 
increase of ten per cent and held out for recog- 
nition of the union and the union scale. At 
the end of the month the employer arranged 
to reopen the mills with newly engaged paper- 
makers but the union declared the strike still 
in effect. 


RIVERMEN (Sorters), GATINEAU Point, P.Q. 
—Employees of one company ceased work on 
June 27, demanding an increase in wages from 
25c.-295c. per hour for a ten-hour day to 40 
cents per hour for an eight-hour day or 
thirty-five cents per hour for a ten-hour day. 
At the end of June a settlement was reached 
providing for a rate of 324 cents per hour for 
a ten-hour day, and work was resumed at the 
beginning of July. 


Meran Miners, Frrn Fion, Man.—Em- 
ployees of one company operating a metal 
mine and a smelter ceased work on June 11 
demanding recognition of the Mine Workers 
Union of Canada, increase in wages, the eight- 
hour day for all employees, and other changes 
in working conditions. The increase in wages 
demanded was the cancellation of a previous 
reduction effected through a deduction from 
pay of 15-18 per cent. Municipal authorities 
interviewed the parties to the dispute but a 
settlement was not reached by the end of June. 
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Merau Miners, Noranpa, P.Q—A number of 
the employees of one company operating a 
mine and smelter ceased work on- June 12, 
demanding recognition of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Canada and a ten per cent 
increase in wages. It is reported that about 
five hundred out of 1,500 employees did not 
report for work, but that only 200 or 300, 
chiefly miners, were on strike, the others 
being intimidated by pickets. The union, 
however, was reported to have 500 members. 
The employer immediately began to replace 
the strikers and operations were reported not 
to be seriously affected. By June 20, 300 
had been replaced and picketing ceased. A 
number of strikers were reported to have 
been arrested on charges of distributing leaf- 
lets illegally, intimidation, unlawful assembly, 
etc., and toward the end of the month some 
of these were sentenced to fines or imprison- 
ment. 

Fur Workers, Toronto, Onrtr—Employees 
in four establishments ceased work on June 
13, demanding increases in wages, partial re- 
storation of reductions previously made, and 
an unemployment insurance fund to which 
employers and employees would contribute. 
Toward the end of the month, at the re- 
quest of the union, the International Fur 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada, the Toronto representative of the 
Department arranged a conference between 
the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
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pute. Early in July an agreement was signed 
providing for wage increases of five per cent 
for those receiving $29 per week and over, 
seven per cent for those receiving $20 up to 
$29, and ten per cent for those under $20 per 
week. The arrangement for unemployment 
insurance was left in abeyance. Work was 
resumed on July 9. 


Fur Workers (Coirars, Currs, Erc.), To- 
RONTO, Ont.—Employees in one establishment 
ceased work on June 28 alleging that work- 
ers had been laid off when work was sent out 
to contractors contrary to the provisions of 
the agreement in effect up to June 1, 1934. 
At the end of the month the dispute was 
unterminated. 

Men’s CuiotHina Facrory Workers, Sr. 
Hyacintue, P.Q—Employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on June 7, demanding 
a thirty per cent increase in wages and recog- 
nition of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, also a reduction in hours from 
fifty-five and over per week to forty-eight. 
It was reported that some employees had 
been dismissed for union activity. As a re- 
sult of the mediation of a committee of the 
municipal council an agreement was reached 
with the union providing for wage increases 
of ten per cent for those receiving less than 
$10 per week and fifteen per cent for the 
others; hours not to exceed fifty-five per 
week. Work was resumed on June 25. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNH, 1934* 





Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to June, 1934 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
LIEU atbedteecabiier tas ite een 48 


Fur, Leather, Ete. — 
Fur dressers and dyers, To- 
rontor Ont ee Fw Ree 60 


Pulp and Paper— 
Paper mill workers, Dolbeau, 
PQ). eee hes Le 42 


Printing and Publishing— 


Compositors, London, Ont.... a 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, To- 
PONIG, ONG. «cece ce ae ee 12 200 


Miscellaneous— 
Spring and mattress factory 


workers, Toronto, Ont...... 22 545 


1,500 


1,092 


1,000 


Commenced April 25, 1934; to secure union wages 
and working conditions; terminated June 2, 1934; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 28, 1934; for increased wages 
and recognition of union; lapsed by end of June; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 23, 1934, for increased wages with 
recognition of union; unterminated. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union 


agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced May 15, 1934; 
agreement; unterminated. 


alleged violation of 


Commenced May 15, 1934; for increased wages 
and reduced hours; unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTE IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1934—Concluded 

















Number Time 

Industry. of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1934 
LogcGine— 

Pulpwood cutters, Strickland, 

Ontilee.aee.n ae TERE yy 1,000 |Commenced June 8, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of camp committee; unterminated. 

Rivermen (sorters), Gatineau 

POMC HE es oh oes ree res 55 220 |Commenced June 27, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated June 30, 1934; compromise. 
Minine, Erc.— 

Metal miners, Flin Flon, Man... 1,073 19,314 |Commenced June 11, 1934; for increased wages, 
8-hour day, improved conditions and recognition 
of union; unterminated. 

Metal miners, Noranda, P.Q.... 300 1,200 |Commenced June 12, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated June 20, 1934; 
in favour of employer. 

MANUFACTU RING— 

Fur, Leather, etc.— 

Fur factory workers, Toronto, 

Ont ae dd. ee ee | 52 832 |Commenced June 13, 1934; for increase in wages and 
for unemployment insurance; unterminated. 

Fur factory workers (collars, 

cuffs, etc.), Toronto, Ont: .~. 33 99 |Commenced June 28, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement re sending out work; unterminated. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Men’s clothing factory work- 

ers, ot. Hyacinthe, P.Q..... 120 1,800 |Commenced June 7, 1934; for recognition of union, 
increased wages and reduced hours; terminated 
June 23, 1934; compromise. 

Women’s clothing factory work- 

Crem NrOntroa rem 25 200 |Commenced June 8, 1934; for recognition of union 
and increased wazes; terminated June 19, 1934; 
in favour of employer. 

Overall factory workers, 

WOLrGnie, Out teers eee 70 980 |Commenced June 15, 1934; for increased wazes; 

unterminated. 
Knitting factory workers, 

DLOrones, OTUs cos 8 ks cee 25 450 |Commenced June 18, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement and for reinstatement of discharged 
worker; unterminated. 

Other Wood Products— 

Shingle weavers, Vancouver, 
EN Be aacearlie tei meaty hte tit 50 200 |Commenced June 19, 1934; against reduction in 
wages in violation of agreement; terminated 
June 22, 1934; in favour of workers. 


6 detail einen Re ie cr tras Dee 680 kKCommenced June 18, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated June 20, 1934; compromise. 


LB, Seem Mee eet Peper Reem 3 500 1,000 |Commenced June 29, 1984; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Sorters, etc. (waste materials), 
LOToutes Ont im. 26s Gils hon 70 280 |Commenced June 6, 1934; for increased wages, 


reduced hours and union recognition; terminated 
June 9, 1934; compromise. 
Sorters, etc. (waste materiais), 
LY OPORTO. O Wibenn eM Mics. teens 20 20 |Commenced June 27, 1934; for employment of 
union members only; lapsed by June 30; in favour 
of employer. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Musicians (radio), Montreal, 
PEO BES suede sn wes ean dO 50 750 |Commenced June 11, 1934; for increased wages and 
) Sage of union members only; untermin- 
ated. 
Musicians (radio), throughout 
CELSO TB eet Tae ae ee 200 1,000 |Commenced June 16, 1934, in sympathy with 
musicians on strike in Montreal on June 11; un- 
terminated. 
Caddies (golf), Toronto, Ont.. 50 25 [Commenced June 16, 1934; for increased wages; 


terminated June 16, 1934; in favour of employer. 
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WomEN’s C.LoTHING Factory W ORKERS, 
Montreat, P.Q—Employees in two estab- 
hishments ceased work on June 8 demanding 
recognition of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers and increases in wages up to 
the provincial minimum wage scale for wo- 
men. The union then made a complaint to 
the Minimum Wage Board. Work was re- 
sumed on June 18 in one establishment, the 
strikers being replaced. In the other estab- 
lishment the strikers resumed work on June 
20, the employer having made adjustments 
in wages but refusing union recognition. In 
connection with picketing a number of strikers 
were arrested on charges of assault and 
remanded for trial. 


OVERALL Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
Employees in two establishments ceased work 
on June 15 demanding a wage increase of 
25 per cent, being the restoration of one of 
the reductions previously made by agreement 
with the union, the United Garment Workers 
of America. Toward the end of the month 
negotiations were carried on through the con- 
ciliation of a committee of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Labour Council and a settlement was 
reached early in July providing for a ten per 
cent increase in wages and forty-four hours 
per week with extra pay for the last four 
hours. The union label, which had been 
withdrawn by the union during the strike, 


was restored. Work was resumed on July 4. 


SawmitL Workers, Casano, P.Q.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
June 18 to secure an increase in wages of 
four cents per hour, the rates in effect being 
between fifteen cents and sixty-seven and 
one-half cents per hour for a ten-hour day. 
As a result of the conciliation of the Secretary 
of the Quebec Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration negotiations between the parties 
were carried on and a satisfactory settlement 
was reached, work being resumed on June 21. 

SAwMILL Workers, Newcastie, N.B., anp 
Victniry—Employees in three establishments 
ceased work on June 29 to secure a minimum 
wage of $2 per day, ten hours. Early in 
July as a result of conciliation by the Premier 
of New Brunswick, the Minister of Lands 
and Mines, a settlement was reached. About 
fifty longshoremen at Nelson, N.B., were re- 
ported to be indirectly affected. A number 
of bridge construction employees at Morrissy 
Bridge left work for a few hours to join a 
parade in support of the strikers. 

Sorters, etc. (WiAstTE Martertats), Toronto, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on June 6 to secure increased wages 
with a minimum rate of 30 cents an hour, a 
reduction in hours to forty per week, time 
and one-half rates for overtime, and recog- 


nition of the General Workers’ Union, affi- 
hated with the Workers’ Unity League. As 
a result of negotiations a settlement was 
reached providing for forty-five hours per 
week, a minimum rate of 26 cents per hour 
with increases for male employees, recog- 
nition of the union shop committee, the 
agreement to be in effect for one year. Work 
was resumed on June 11. 


On June 27 a number of the employees, 
about twenty, were reported to have again 
ceased work demanding the closed union 
shop, but these were replaced. 


MUSICIANS (Raptio), Mon TREAL AND 
THROUGHOUT CANADA—The members of the 
Montreal local of the American Federation 
of Musicians employed at four radio broad- 
casting stations at Montreal ceased work on 
June 11, when their demands for a_ higher 
scale of wages and the employment of union 
musicians only were refused. It is reported 
that out of five hundred members of the 
union at Montreal, about fifty were employed 
chiefly at the radio stations. One of these 
stations being that of the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, a sympathetic 
strike of union musicians was called on June 
16 at all the other stations of the Commission 
throughout Canada. It is estimated that 200 
of the musicians affected were employed on 
regular programs which averaged half of 
their time. At the end of the month the 
dispute was unterminated. Early in July a 
settlement was reached as a result of negotia- 
tions between the chairman of the commis- 
sion and the international president of the 
union. As was the case before the dispute 
the union scale in each locality where 
musicians are organized is to be paid, employ- 
ment not to be confined to members of the 
union but a new union scale to be negotiated 
for Montreal. 


—_—_——_—. 


A conference of the mayors of Ontario, 
held at Galt on June 21-22, adopted resolu- 
tions asking the Dominion and provincial 
Governments to assume the entire cost of 
emergency unemployment relief and recom- 
mending the provincial Relief Board to con- 
sent to the substitution of cash relief for the 
present system of goods orders. The Dominion 
Government was asked to undertake at once 
a study of the best means of establishing un- 
employment insurance and minimum wages 
for men. Reduction of the age limit for old 
age pensions from 70 to 65 years was also pro- 
posed. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
ls given in the Lasour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1934, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular dis- 
putes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 44, and 17 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 61 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
18,700 workers, with a time loss of 133,000 
working days for the month. Of the 44 
disputes beginning in May, 7 were over de- 
mands for advances in wages, 5 over proposed 
wage reductions and 9 over other wage ques- 
tions, 16 over questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 
7 over other questions. Settlements were 
reached in May of 45 disputes, of which 11 
were settled in favour of workers, 19 in 
favour of employers, and 15 ended in com- 
promises; in one other dispute, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

No report of a settlement of a dispute of 
plasterers and labourers in the principal 
towns of Scotland, involving directly and in- 
directly 2,000 workers, which began March 1, 
for an increase in wages, has been noted. 


Czechoslovakia 


The number of disputes for the year 1933 
was 215, involving 510 establishments and 
directly involving 34,942 workers, with a time 
loss of 368,264 working days for the year. 


France 
A strike of 10,000 workers in porcelain 
factories at Limoges, began June 18, against 
a 10 per cent reduction in wages. 


Latvia 
The number of disputes for the year 1933 
was 246, involving 4,323 workers, with a time 
loss of 24,002 working days for the year. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for 1933 show 1,373 dis- 
putes beginning in the year, involving 774,763 
workers, with a time loss of 13,455,758 work- 
ing days. This is the largest number of dis- 
putes occurring during any year since 1923 
and the largest number of workers involved 
in disputes in any year since 1922, but very 
considerably less than the numbers involved 
in the years 1919 to 1922 inclusive. Figures 
for time loss are only available since 1927, 
and although the time loss for 1933 was 
greater than in any year from 1929 to 1932 
inclusive, it is less than half of the time 
loss for either 1927 or 1928. 


The number of disputes beginning in March, 
1934, was 129, and 88 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 44,769 and the time loss 
1,133,734 working days. 

A strike of 7,000 typewriter factory workers 
at Norwood, Ohio, Syracuse and Ilion, New 
York, which began May 9, was terminated 
June 18 with the granting of union recog- 
nition and substantial wage increases with a 
40-hour week. 


Street railway and electrical workers em- 
ployed by a public utilities company at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, were on strike for four 
days. <A settlement was reached June 30 
through the intervention of federal govern- 
ment officials, and the company agreed to 
negotiate with their employees according to 
the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

The strike of longshoremen at ports on the 
Pacific Coast which began May 9 and was 
mentioned in the last issue of the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, was still in effect at the end of the 
first week of July. Disorders occurred when 
attempts were made by employers to open 
the ports under police protection. 





The City Council of St. Johns, Quebec, has 
adopted a community garden plan for the un- 
employed. Unemployed persons desiring to 
participate in the plan are required to register 
their names at the office of the unemployment 
relief committee, and the city will rent land, 
and make it available for gardening. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
IN 1934 


HE Parliament of Canada which was _in 
session from January 25 to July 3, 1934, 
enacted a number of laws of labour interest, 
including new statutes providing for unem- 
ployment relief and the construction of 
public works, a revision of shipping legisla- 
tion and amendments to Acts relating to 
technical education and the regulation of 
companies. 
Relief Act, 1934 
The text of the Bill which has now become 
the Relief Act, 1984, was printed in the 
April issue of the Lasour GazerrE at page 
341. The Bill, which is, generally, similar in 
its terms to the Relief Act, 1933, passed 
without further change and received the 
Royal Assent on April 20, 1934. 


Technical Education Act, 1934 
The Technical Education Act, 1934, extends 
for a further period of five years the time 
within which the unexpended portion of the 
ten millions dollars appropriated under The 
Technical Education Act, 1919, may remain 
available for the purposes of the Act. 


Picketing 

Section 12 of an Act to amend the Criminal 
Code amends section 501 of the Code by 
adding as clause (g) of the section the 
proviso :— 

(qg) Attending at or near or approaching to 
such house or other place as aforesaid, in order 
merely to obtain or communicate information, 


shall not be deemed a watching or besetting 
within the meaning of this section. 


This clause was originally enacted in Canada 
in 1876 as part of the section dealing with 
picketing which was adopted from ‘the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
of the United Kingdom. The proviso was 
omitted from the section in 1892 when the 
criminal law of Canada was codified. The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has 
for many years asked for the reimstatement 
of this clause. 

The section now reads:— 

Every one is guilty of an offence punish- 
able on indictment or on summary convic- 
tion before two justices, and liable on con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, or to three months’ imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour, who, 
wrongfully and without lawful authority, with 
a view to compel any other person to abstain 
from doing anything which he has a lawful 


right to do, or to do anything from which he 
has a lawful right to abstain,— 

(a) uses violence to such other person, or 
his wife or children, or injures his 
property; or 

(6) intimidates such other person, or his 

wife or children, by threats of using 
violence to him, her or any of them, 
or of injuring his property; or 
persistently follows such other person 
about from place to place; or 

(d) hides any tools, clothes or other prop- 
erty owned or used by such other 
person, or deprives him of, or hinders 
him in, the use thereof; or 

with one or more other persons, follows 
such other person in a_ disorderly 
manner, in or ‘through any street or 
road; or 

(f) besets or watches the house or other 
place where such other person resides 
cr works, or carries on business or 
happens to be. 

attending at or near or approaching to 
such house or other place as aforesaid, 
in order merely to obtain or communi- 
cate information, shall not be deemed 
a watching or besetting within the 
meaning of this section. 
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Canada Shipping Act 


The events leading up to the revision of 
the Canada Shipping Act were outlined by 
the Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister of 
Marine, to the House of Commons. When 
Confederation was formed in 1867, he stated, 
Canadian shipping was governed almost 
entirely by the merchant shipping laws or acts 
of the United Kingdom, because they were 
expressed to apply throughout the whole 
empire. Shortly after Confederation Canada 
commenced to enact merchant shipping legis- 
lation of her own under the authority 
granted by the British North America Act. 
When the revision of the Canadian statutes 
took place in 1906 the commissioners who 
were entrusted with that revision had to 
gather all these separate Acts and put them 
into one Act which they called the Canada 
Shipping Act; and from that date the 
Canada Shipping Act was amended from time 
to time. The British Merchant Shipping Act 


required that when the laws enacted by 


Canada or any other Dominion were different 
from those contained in the Imperial Act, 
they had to be reserved until they were 
confirmed and approved by His Majesty the 
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King. This situation remained until 1926 
when at the Imperial Conference of that year 
representations were made as to the limita- 
tions contained in the British law, and. it 
was resolved at that conference that an 
expert committee and sub-conference be set 
up to “study, to consider and report on the 
principles which should govern, in the general 
interest, the practice and legislation relating 
to merchant shipping in the various parts of 
the Empire, having regard to the changes in 
constitutional status and general legislation 
which have occurred since existing laws were 
enacted.” This conference on the shipping 
laws met in London in 1929, and its recom- 
mendations were to the effect that the limit- 
ing provisions of the Imperial statutes should 
be entirely wiped out. The recommendation 
was given effect to in the Statute of West- 
minster in 1931. Thus, for the first time, 
Canada is entirely free to enact any legis- 
lation with regard to shipping matters, and 
when necessary to give her legislation an 
extra-territorial effect without any reference 
to or without limitation by the Imperial 
statutes. 

In 1931 the different parts of the Empire 
came to an agreement which laid down the 
main lines along which legislation should be 
enacted in the different Dominions. ‘This 
convention is known as the British Common- 
wealth Merchant Shipping Agreement, and 
covers briefly: (1) common statutes in owner- 
ship, registration, etc., of British ships; (2) 
standards of safety; (3) extra-territorial oper- 
ation of laws; (4) equal treatment; (5) 
ships’ articles, internal discipline, and engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen; (6) certificates 
of officers; (7) shipping enquiries; (8) relief 
and repatriation of seamen; wages and effects 
of deceased seamen; (9) offences on board 
ship, and (10) general provisions. 

It was in the light of the Statute of West- 
minster and the shipping agreement that the 
Department of Marine undertook in 1932 and 
in the first part of 1983 to formulate a 
shipping code which when enacted would give 
Canada full power over Canadian _ ships 
wherever they might be, and over all other 
British and foreign ships when they were 
within Canadian territory. In the new draft 
code were incorporated the provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line conven- 
tions which were adopted in London by the 
leading Maritime nations in 1929 and 1930. 
These conventions were enacted into law in 
Canada in 1931 (LAsour GazeTrre, September, 
1931, page 981). 

The resulting Bill was presented in the 
Senate in 1933, where it was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Banking and Com- 
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merce. Subsequently the Bill was re-drafted 
and was re-introduced this year in its present 
form. 

The revised Canada Shipping Act will come 
into effect on Proclamation of the Governor 
in Council and may be proclaimed in whole 
or in part, as may be deemed advisable. The 
Act comprises sixteen parts among which are 
parts dealing with recording, registering and 
licensing; certificates of officers; seamen; 
relief and repatriation of distressed seamen 
and seamen left abroad; sick mariners and 
marine hospitals; pilotage; steamship inspec- 
tion service; wrecks, salvage and investiga- 
tions into shipping casualties; navigation; 
collisions, limitation of liability; coasting 
trade of Canada. In addition there are a 
number of schedules containing the text of 
certain international conventions referred to in 
the Act as well as various forms and regula- 
tions. The statute incorporates numerous 
sections of the old Canada Shipping Act and 
of the Merchant Shipping Act of Great 
Britain, and the Safety of Life at Sea and 
Load Line Conventions Act. Sections which 
had been added from time to time to the 
Canada Shipping Act to put into effect Draft 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference have been included in the new statute. 
Of these the sections enacted in 1933 to 
implement the draft conventions of the 1929 
Conference regarding the _ protection of 
workers loading and unloading ships and the 
marking of weight on heavy packages had 
not been proclaimed in force. The new 
statute also contains provisions implementing 
the Draft Convention covering seamen’s 
articles of agreement, and that concerning 
the repatriation of seamen, both of which 
were adopted at the International Labour 
Conference of 1926 (Lasour Gazertn, July, 
1926, pages 684-687). Part III of the Act 
deals with seamen. - 


Engagement of Seamen 


The master of every British ship other than 
home-trade ships, inland waters ships and 
minor waters ships of less than fifty register 
tons must enter into an agreement with every 
seaman whom he engages in Canada under 
penalty of a fine of $20. An agreement is to 
be signed by the master before being signed 
by a seaman, and must be in a form approved 
by the Minister of Marine and must show the 
surname and other names of the seaman, his 
age or date of birth, state clearly the rights 
and obligations of each of the parties, and 
contain the following particulars—the name of 
the vessel or vessels on board which the sea- 
man undertakes to serve; either the nature 
and, as far as practicable, the duration of the 
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intended voyage or engagement, or the maxi- 
mum period of the voyage or engagement, and 
the places or parts of the world, if any, to 
which it is not to extend; the number and de- 
scription of the crew specifying how many are 
employed as sailors, if possible the place and 
date at which each seaman is to be on board, 
or to begin work; the capacity in which such 
seaman is to serve, the amount of his wages, 
and the scale of provisions to be furnished 
him; the time agreed upon, if any, which is 
to expire after arrival of the ship before the 
seaman shall be discharged; any regulations 
as to conduct on board and as to the fines, 
short allowance of provisions or other lawful 
punishmnt for misconduct which have been 
approved by the Minister and which the 
parties agree upon; particulars of the deck 
line and load lines specified in the ships’ load 
line certificate. The agreement must be so 
framed as to admit of such stipulations, to be 
adopted at the will of the master and seaman 
in each case whether respecting the advance 
and allotment of wages or otherwise, as are 
not contrary to law or to the Seamen’s 
Articles Convention. It must state the place 
at which it was completed and the date. If 
the master of a ship, registered at a port out- 
side of Canada, has an agreement with the 
crew made according to the law of that port 
and engages single seamen in Canada those 
seamen may sign such agreement instead of 
one in the form approved by the Minister 
of Marine. 


The agreement made in Canada in the case 
of foreign-going ships registered either within 
or without Canada, is to be signed by each 
seaman in the presence of a shipping master 
who is to give reasonable facilities for its ex- 
amination by the seaman, cause it to be read 
and explained to him, or otherwise ascertain 
that he understands it before he signs it, and 
attest the signature. When the crew is first 
engaged the agreement is to be signed in 
duplicate, one part being retained by the ship- 
ping master and the other by the master and: 
must contain a special place or form for the 
signatures and descriptions of substitutes or 
persons engaged subsequently to the first 
departure of the ship. Where a substitute is 
engaged to fill the place of a seaman who 
duly signed the agreement and whose services 
are lost by death, desertion, or other unfore- 
seen cause, within twenty-four hours of the 
ship’s putting to sea, the engagement is to be 
made before a shipping master if practicable, 
and if not, the master must as soon as pos- 
sible cause the agreement to be read and ex- 
plained to the substitute and signed by him 
before a witness. Agreements may be made 
for a voyage or, if the voyages of the ship 
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average less than six months, may extend 
over two or more voyages, in which case they 
are termed running agreements. Running 
agreements are not to extend beyond six 
months from the date of their making or the 
first arrival of the ship at her destination in 
Canada after that period or the discharge of 
cargo consequent upon that arrival. On every 
return to a port in Canada before the final 
termination of a running agreement the 
master must make thereon an endorsement as 
to the engagement or discharge of seamen, 
either that none has been made or is intend- 
ed to be made before the ship leaves port or 
that all those made have been according to 
law. A maximum fine of $100 may be im- 
posed on a master wilfully making a false 
statement in such an endorsement. ‘The 
master must deliver the endorsed agreement 
to the shipping master who, if satisfied that 
the provisions of the law have been complied 
with, will sign the endorsement and return it. 
The duplicate running agreement retained by 
the shipping master on the first engagement 
of the crew is to be kept by him until it 
expires. 


In the case of home-trade ships for which 
an agreement with the crew is required, such 
agreement may be made either for service 
in a particular ship, or in two or more ships 
belonging to the same owner. In the latter 
case the names of the ships and the nature 
of the service must be specified. Engage- 
ment before a shipping master is at the 
option of the master of the ship, but if the 
engagement is not so made the master must, 
as soon as possible, cause the agreement to be 
read and explained to each seaman and 
signed in the presence of a witness. An agree- 
ment for service in two or more ships belong- 
ing to the same owner may be made by the 
owner. In the case of a ship making short 
voyages, running agreements with the crew 
may be made to extend over two or more 
voyages or for a specified time not exceeding 
six months but the owner or his agent may 
enter into time agreements, in forms sanc- 
tioned by the Minister, with individual sea- 
men, to serve in any one or more ships be- 
longing to such owner. Such agreements need 
not be limited to six months and a duplicate 
must be forwarded to the Minister within 
forty-eight hours after it has been made. The 
same rules as to endorsement of agreements 
on return and retention of duplicate agree- 
ments by the shipping master obtain in the 
case of home-trade ships as in the case of 
foreign-going ships. 


With respect to inland waters ships and 
minor waters ships, crews and single seamen 
must, if the ship is over eighty tons register, 
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and may if she is of lesser tonnage, be en- 
gaged in the same manner as prescribed for 
home-trade ships. Other provisions relating 
to agreements in the case of inland and minor 
waters ships are similar to those for home- 
trade ships except that running agreements in 
the former case may extend to nine months 
and no rule is laid down for endorsement of 
agreement or retention of duplicates by the 
shipping master. 


A foreign sea-going ship may not be given 
clearance without a certificate from the ship- 
ping master to the effect that the provisions 
of Part III of the Act have been complied 
with. The master of a foreign-going or home- 
trade ship whose crew has been engaged be- 
fore a shipping master must, before finally 
leaving Canada, sign and send to the nearest 
shipping master a statement in approved form 
of every change which takes place in his crew 
before finally leaving Canada and such state- 
ment shall be admissible in evidence. A fine 
not exceeding $25 may be imposed for failure 
without reasonable cause to comply with this 
provision. In the case of a foreign-going ship 
the shipping master is to grant the master a 
certificate that the law respecting the agree- 
ment with the crew has been complied with, 
and the certificate must be produced to the 
officer of customs before proceeding to sea. 
The master of such a ship must deliver his 
agreement with the crew to a shipping master 
within forty-eight hours of the ship’s arrival 
at her final port of destination in Canada or 
of the discharge of the crew whichever first 
happens. A maximum penalty of $25 may be 
imposed for non-compliance and clearance 
inward may not be granted to a ship until 
a certificate of delivery of the agreement is 
produced. The master of a home-trade, in- 
land waters or minor waters ship of fifty tons 
or over must likewise deliver his agreement to 
a shipping master within twenty-one days 
after its termination under a like penalty and 
receive a certificate of such delivery. 

At the beginning of every foreign voyage 
the master must cause a legible copy of the 
agreement to be posted in some place acces- 
sible to the crew. A fine not exceeding $25 
may be imposed for failure to comply with 
this provision. Any erasure, alteration or in- 
terlineation in an agreement, except for ship- 
ping substitutes, etc., is inoperative unless 
proved to have been made with the consent 
of all parties interested by the written attesta- 
tion of a shipping master, justice of the peace 
or other public functionary, or, outside of His 
Majesty’s Dominions by a British consular 
officer or, failing such, two respectable British 
merchants. Fraudulent alteration of an agree- 
ment is an indictable offence. Where the 
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master of a ship registered in Canada en- 
gages a seaman in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions or in a port where there is a 
British consular officer, such engagement must 
be before a superintendent or officer of cus- 
toms and at a port where there is a British 
consular officer the master must procure the 
sanction of such officer before carrying the 
seaman to sea, and if not contrary to the law 
of the port, engage the seaman before him. 
The master must request the officer to endorse 
upon the agreement an attestation to the effect 
that it has been signed in his presence and 
otherwise made as required by the Act, and if 
the officer is a British consular officer that it 
has his sanction. If such attestation is not 
made, the burden of proving that the agree- 
ment was made as required by the Act is 
upon the master. For failure to comply with 
these provisions a maximum penalty of $100 
may be imposed. 


Rating and Discharge 


A seaman is not to be entitled to the 
rating of A.B. (able-bodied seaman) unless 
he has served three years before the mast 
on a sea-going ship, but the employment of 
fishermen on decked deep sea fishing vessels 
is only to count as sea service up to two 
years of that employment; and the rating of 
A.B. will only be granted after at least one 
year’s sea service in a trading vessel in addition 
to two or more years’ sea service on board 
of decked fishing vessels. 

When a seaman serving in a foreign sea- 
going ship or in a home-trade ship of over 
fifty tons register, whether registered in Can- 
ada or not, is, on the termination of his 
agreement, discharged in Canada, he must, 
whether the agreement be for the voyage or 
a running agreement, be discharged before a 
shipping master. If the master or owner of 
a home-trade ship of less than fifty tons 
register, or an inland waters or minor waters 
ship so desires, the seamen of that ship may 
be discharged in the same manner. A master 
or owner who contravenes this provision is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $50. 

The master must sign and give to a sea- 
man discharged from his ship, either on his 
discharge. or on payment of his wages, a 
certificate of discharge in approved form, 
specifying the period of his service and the 
time and place of his discharge, but not con- 
taining any statement as to his wages or 
the quality of his work unless requested by 
the seaman. Non-compliance renders a mas- 
ter liable to a fine not exceeding $50. 

Where a seaman is discharged before a 
shipping master, the master must make and 
sign a report, in approved form, of the con- 
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duct, character and qualifications of the sea- 
man, or may state in the said form that he 
declines to give any opinion thereon, and, 
if the seaman so desires, the shipping master 
is to give him a copy of such report. The 
shipping master must forward such reports to 
the Minister to be recorded. Any person 
knowingly making a false report of character 
or forging or fraudulently altering a certificate 
or report or assisting in committing any of 
these offences or fraudulently using a certifi- 
cate or report, is guilty of an indictable 
offence. ; 


Wages 

Except where payment is by a share of the 
profits the master or owner of a foreign sea- 
going ship registered in Canada must pay 
each seaman his wages, if demanded, within 
three days after the delivery of the cargo, 
or upon the seaman’s discharge, whichever 
first happens. Where a seaman is discharged 
before a shipping master in Canada his wages 
must be paid through or in the presence of 
the shipping master unless a competent court 
directs otherwise. A penalty of not more 
than $50 is provided for a breach of this rule. 
The master must before paying off or 
discharging a seaman, deliver an account in 
approved form, of the seaman’s wages and 
any deductions therefrom. The account must 
be delivered to the seaman twenty-four hours 
before his discharge or payment off, if he is 
not to be discharged before a shipping master. 
If he is to be so discharged, it must be given 
him before he leaves the ship or delivered to 
the shipping master twenty-four hours before 
the seaman’s discharge or payment off. The 
penalty for failure to comply with this pro- 
vision is a fine of not more than $25. No 
deductions from wages are allowed unless in- 
cluded in the account except in respect of a 
matter happening after delivery. The master 
must keep a record of deductions and pro- 
duce it, if required, at the time of paying 
wages. Where a master disrates a seaman he 
must enter a statement in the log book and 
furnish the seaman with a copy of the entry 
and any reduction of wages consequent on 
disrating is not to become effective until such 
entry is made and statement furnished. Pay- 
ment of wages in currency other than that 
agreed upon is to be made at the rate of ex- 
change for the money stated in the agree- 
ment. 

An agreement may contain a stipulation for 
payment to or on behalf of the seaman con- 
ditionally on his going to sea of a sum not 
exceeding one month's wages. Any other 
agreement. by or on behalft of an employer of 
a seaman conditionally on his going to sea 


is void and money paid thereunder may not 
be deducted from the seaman’s wages or re- 
covered at law. Where a seaman wilfully or 
through misconduct fails to join his ship after 
negotiating an advance note received under 
his agreement or deserts before the note be- 
comes payable, he is liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $25 or at the discretion of the court 
to imprisonment for a maximum period of 
twenty-one days. On being satisfied that a 
seaman has wilfully or through misconduct 
failed to join his ship, the shipping master 
is to make a report to the Minister who may 
direct that any of the seaman’s certificates 
of discharge shall be withheld for such period 
as he may think fit. during which period any 
person having custody of the necessary docu- 
ments may refuse to furnish copies of his 
certificates of discharge or extracts relating to 
service or character. 

A stipulation by a seaman for an _aillot- 
ment of any part of his wages during his 
absence is to be inserted in the agreement 
with the crew and state the amounts and 
times of payment. Where the agreement is 
required to be made in proper form the sea- 
man may require that a stipulation be in- 
serted therein for the allotment by means 
of an allotment note of any part not exceed- 
ing one-half of his wages in favour of a near 
relative or of a savings bank. A _ shipping 
master or other person before whom a sea- 
man is engaged must offer such allotment 
notes. Payment under such notes is to be- 
gin at the end of one month from the date 
of the agreement and to be made monthly 
thereafter and only in respect of wages earned 
before the date of payment. The sum re- 
celved by a savings bank in pursuance of an 
allotment may be paid out only on appli- 
cation made by the seaman himself through 
a shipping master or the Minister or in case 
of the seaman’s death by some person to 
whom his property may be paid under the 
Act. Where the balance of wages due a sea- 
man exceeds $50 the master must if the sea- 
man so desires give him facilities for re- 
mitting so much of the balance as is in excess 
of $50 to a relative or a savings bank in 
whose favour an allotment note may be 
made. He is under no obligation to give 
such facilities, however, while the ship is in 
port if the sum will become payable before 
the ship leaves port, or otherwise than con- 
ditionally on the seaman going to sea in the 
ship. A master failing to comply with this 
rule is liable to a fine not exceeding $25. 

Provisions relating to rights in respect of 
wages are similar to those of the former 
Canada Shipping Act. A section from the 
Merchant Shipping Act of Great Britain has 
been added, however, providing that when- 
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ever, in any proceeding relative to seamen’s 
wages, it is shown that a seaman or appren- 
tice has, in the course of the voyage been 
convicted of an offence by a competent tri- 
bunal and rightfully punished, the court may 
direct any part of the wages due the sea- 
man, not in excess of $15, may be applied to 
the costs incurred by the master in procur- 
ing the conviction and punishment. A new 
section provides that whenever the service 
of a seaman belonging to a ship registered in 
Canada, terminates, by mutual consent of 
seaman and master, at any port in or out of 
Canada before the date contemplated by the 
agreement such seaman is entitled to be paid 
off ‘before he leaves the ship and his wages: 
are to be payable up to the time he leaves 
her. Provisions dealing with the mode of 
recovering wages are also similar to those of 
the old Act. 

A section of the Merchant Shipping Act 
has been adopted empowering a court hearing 
a dispute between a master or owner and a 
seaman or apprentice, to rescind any con- 
tract between the parties or any contract of 
apprenticeship upon such terms as the court 
may deem just. 


Property of Deceased Seamen 


Provisions adopted from the Merchant 
Shipping Act of Great Britain enable a master 
to sell by auction the effects of a deceased 
seaman, entering in the log book a descrip- 
tion of each article and the sum _ received 
therefor. Where a seaman or apprentice dies 
and the ship touches a foreign port, remain- 
ing there for forty-eight hours, the master 
must report the death to the British consular 
officer, or, if the port be in the United King- 
dom or one of His Majesty’s Dominions to 
the Superintendent of a Mercantile Marine 
Office or the Chief Officer of Customs. Such 
officer may require the master to deliver .to 
him the effects of the deceased seaman, giving 
a receipt, and endorse upon the agreement 
any particulars required by the Minister. The 
receipt must be delivered to a shipping master 
within forty-eight hours of arrival of the ship 
at her destination in Canada. In case the 
ship comes directly to Canada or the official 
at a foreign port has not required delivery 
of the effects, the master must deliver them 
to the shipping master at port of destina- 
tion in Canada within forty-eight hours of ar- 
rival. A master failing to comply with these 
provisions is held accountable for the prop- 
erty of the deceased seaman to the Minister 
and liable to a fine not exceeding treble the 
value of the property not accounted for, 
or, if such value is not ascertained, not ex- 
ceeding $250. If the property is not duly 
delivered and accounted for the owner of the 


ship is liable therefor and in default of pay- 
ment is liable to the same penalty as the 
master. If a deceased seaman leaves property 
abroad but not on the ship the Superinten- 
dent of a Mercantile Marine Office or the 
chief officer of customs, in the case of the 
United Kingdom or a British Dominion, or 
the nearest British consular officer in other 
cases is authorized to take charge of the 
property for which he must account, and 
which he must forward to the Minister who 
will dispose of it according to the order of 
the court having jurisdiction in the matter. 
Where a seaman is lost with the ship, the 
wages due him may be recovered by the Min- 
ister in the same manner as the wages of the 
deceased seaman and apprentices. Any per- 
son is guilty of an indictable offence who for 
the purpose of obtaining for himself or any 
other person any property of a deceased sea- 
man or apprentice forges or fraudulently alters 
any document or makes use of such forged 
or altered document or knowingly gives false 
evidence or makes a false representation. 
Discipline 

Provisions from the Merchant Shipping Act 
of Great Britain which have been added in- 
clude one permitting a seaman who intends 
to absent himself from this ship or his duty, 
to give forty-eight hours’ notice to the owner 
or master in which case the court is not to 
exercise any of the powers conferred by the 
Act for causing him to be conveyed on board 
as a deserter or absent without leave. 

Provision is also made for the arrest of 
deserters from ships registered in other parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions and also if re- 
ciprocal facilities are given from ships regis- 
tered in foreign countries. In the latter case 
an order of the Governor in Council is neces- 
sary before the provisions become effective. 


In case of desertion from a ship in a port 
out of Canada the master must produce the 
entry of such desertion in the official log book 
to the person authorized by the Act to grant 
certificates for leaving seamen behind abroad 
and request that person to make and certify 
a copy of the entry, which copy he must 
transmit to the Minister. A shipping master 
must keep at his office a register of deserters 
and show the list on request to the master 
of a ship. 

A fine imposed on a seaman for any act 
of misconduct for which his agreement im- 
poses a fine is to be deducted in the follow- 
ing manner: If the offender is discharged in 
Canada and the offence and the entry in the 
log book required by the Act, are proved to 
the satisfaction of the shipping master before 
whom the offender or the crew, as the case 
may be, is discharged, the master or owner 
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is to deduct the fine from the wages of the 
offender. If the offender is discharged abroad 
and the offence is proved to the satisfaction 
of the proper authority by whose sanction he 
is discharged, the fine is to be deducted as 
aforesaid and an entry made in the official 
log book of the ship signed by the said 
authority. The master must pay the fine 
to the shipping master or proper authority 
under penalty. An act of misconduct for 
which a fine has been inflicted and paid by or 
deducted from the wages of a seaman may 
not be otherwise punished under the Act. 


Log Book and Last of Crew 
The log-book and list of crew must be kept 
ina form approved by the Minister. Pro- 
visions regarding keeping of the log are 
similar to those in the old Act. Rules 


for the list of crew are adopted from 
the Merchant Shipping Act of Great 
Britain. The list must contain, among 


other particulars, the length and general na- 
ture of the voyage or employment; the 
names, ages and places of birth of all the 
crew including the master and apprentices, 
their ratings on board, their last ships or other 
employments, and the dates and places of 
their joining the ship; the names of any of 
the crew who have ceased to belong to the 
ship, and of any who have been maimed or 
hurt, with the times, places, causes, and cir- 
cumstances thereof; the wages due at the time 
of death to any of the crew who have died, 
and the property belonging to any such 
with the manner in which it has been dealt 
with and the money for which any part has 
been sold. The master of a foreign seagoing 
ship must deliver the log-book of the voyage 
and the list of the crew to a shipping master 
before whom the crew is discharged within 
forty-eight hours after the ship’s arrival at 
her port of destination in Canada or upon 
the discharge of the crew whichever first hap- 
pens. The master or owner of a home-trade 
ship for which an official log is required must 
within twenty-one days of the thirtieth of 
June and the thirty-first of December in each 
year deliver the log and list of the crew for 
the preceding six months to a shipping master 
in Canada. The log must also be sent home 
in case of transfer of ownership or of loss* 
or abandonment of ship. 


Relief and Repatriation of Distressed Seamen 
and Seamen Left Abroad 

The provisions relating to relief and re- 

patriation of seamen are taken mainly from 

the Merchant Shipping Act of Great Britain, 

as amended in 1906, with a few additions to 

bring the law into harmony with the Draft 
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Convention on Repatriation of Seamen adopt- 
ed at the International Labour Conference of 
1926. 


The Governor in Council is empowered to 
make regulations to carry into effect any 
scheme proposed by the government of any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions relating to 
the relief and repatriation of seamen ; the 
payment of the expenses of medical attend- 
ance, maintenance, burial, and repatriation in 
cases of illness or injury; the dealing with 
effects of deceased seamen and with wages of 
seamen left behind by ships; and the recovery 
of any expenses connected with those matters. 
If a seaman is left behind out of Canada the 
master must enter in the log-book a state- 
ment of his effects left on board and the 
wages due him and on the termination of the 
voyage furnish within forty-eight hours to the 
proper officer accounts in approved form of 
such effects and wages, and of expenses caused 
to the master or owner by the absence of the 
Seaman if such absence is due to desertion 
or other offence. The master must deliver 
the wages and effects to the proper officer 
if he will receive them and is entitled to be 
reimbursed out of them any sums shown in 
the reimbursement account. He may be re- 
quired to furnish evidence as to such sums 
being properly chargeable. Where several 
seamen are left behind the accounts may, at 
the option of the master, be dealt with col- 
lectively. These provisions do not apply in 
cases where the master does not exercise 
his option to deal with the accounts collect- 
ively and where either the amount of wages 
less deductions for allotments and advances 
under the agreement appears to be less than 
$25 or the master satisfies the proper officer 
that the net amount of wages due the sea- 
man is less than $20. Further exceptions are 
made for cases where the question of for- 
feiture of wages has been dealt with in proper 
legal proceedings and where the master satis- 
fies the proper officer that the seaman has 
left no effects on board and no wages are 
due him. 


The master may not discharge a seaman 
at any place out of Canada (except at a 
port in the country in which he was shipped) 
without the sanction of the proper authority 
endorsed on the agreement, but that sanction 
may not be refused where discharge takes 
place on termination of service. The author- 
ity may, and if not a merchant, must exam- 
ine into the grounds of discharge and may 
administer oaths and may grant or refuse 
sanction but may not withhold it unreason- 
ably. A master failing to comply with this 
provision is guilty of an indictable offence. 
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Where a master discharges a seaman out of 
Canada, he must give him a certificate of 
discharge in approved form. 


Where the seaman’s service terminates at 
a foreign port otherwise than by the consent 
of the seaman, the master must make pro- 
vision for his maintenance and for his return 
to the port at which he was shipped or a port 
in the country to which he belongs or any 
other port agreed to by the seaman. If he 
is repatriated as a member of a crew, he is 
entitled to wages for any work done during 
the return voyage. Distressed seamen, whe- 
ther British subjects or not, who have been 
domiciled in Canada for a year before the 
commencement of a voyage may be returned 
to a proper return port at the expense of the 
government in accordance with regulations 
made for that purpose. Clothing and mainten- 
ance until their departure for such port may 
also be provided. Fines and deductions from 
wages of seamen must be paid to the shipping 
master or to the proper authority out of 
Canada if he is satisfied that there has been 
an offence. Temporary provision for dis- 
tressed seamen in Canada may be made by 
the Minister of Marine, the expenses of which 
may be recovered from the master, owner or 
agent of the vessel to which the seaman 
belongs. 


Some amendments have been made in the 
part of the Act relating to Steamship Inspec- 
tion Service, mainly bringing it into line with 
the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1932, in regard to the Safety and Load Line 
Conventions of the leading maritime nations, 
signed at London in 1929 and 1930 respective- 
ly. These conventions had been enacted in 
Canada by a statute of 1931, but are now 
made part of the Canada Shipping Act. The 
dockers’ convention of the International 
Labour Conference of 1929 is dealt with by 
giving the Governor in Council power to 
make regulations for the protection of work- 
ers engaged in loading and unloading ships 
having regard in particular to the strength 
and fitness of the machinery and other equip- 
ment, the provision of safe gangways, stag- 
ings, rails, etc., and to the provision for caring 
for any injured workers. He may also ap- 
point an inspector of ships’ tackle. The mark- 
ing of the weight on heavy packages is re- 
quired in accordance with the draft conven- 
tion of the International Labour Conference 
of 1929. 


Liability of Directors for Wages 


In the new Dominion Companies Act, the 
section of the former Act regarding the lia- 
bility for the wages of the clerks, labourers, 
servants and apprentices of a company has 
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been replaced by a section similar to that of 
the Ontario Companies Act. As before, the 
directors of a company are jointly and sever- 
ally hable for an amount not exceeding six 
months’ wages due for work performed for 
the company. A director, however, is not 
hable under this section unless the company 
has been sued for the debt within one year 
after it has become due and execution is re- 
turned unsatisfied in whole or in part or un- 
less the company has gone into liquidation 
or been wound up and a claim for the debt 
has been filed and proved. A director must 
be sued while he is a director of the com- 
pany concerned or within one year after he 
has ceased to be a director. He is only liable 
for the amount remaining unsatisfied if exe- 
cution has been made. If the claim is proved 
in liquidation or winding-up proceedings and 
the director pays the debt, he is entitled to any 
preference the creditor would have been en- 
titled to. 


R.C.M.P. Pensions 


An Act to amend the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Act makes provision for pen- 
sions for widows and orphans of members 
of the Force. Under the former Act, free 
pensions of one-fiftieth of final pay and allow- 
ances for each year of service up to 35 years 
were provided for constables, but no provi- 
sion was made for dependants. Officers. could 
contribute five per cent of their pay on ac- 
count of a similar pension for themselves with 
half the amount to widows and allowances to 
children. The amendment requires constables 
to contribute a minimum of five per cent of 
their pay towards a fund for pensions for 
their widows and children. Supplementary 
contributions may be made at a certain rate 
if the constable wishes to increase the pen- 
sion. 


Public Works Construction Act 


The Public Works Construction Act pro- 
vides for the construction of the public works 
specified in the Act at a cost not exceeding 
in the aggregate the sum of forty million 
dollars. In the preamble to the Act it is 
pointed out that this construction work is 
undertaken in the public interest to acceler- 
ate recovery to more normal economic con- 
ditions. 





A joint conference of the needle trades in 
Quebec will be held at Montreal in September 
under the auspices of Mr. Gustave Francq, 
chairman of the Minimum Wage Board, for 
the purpose of discussing problems affecting 
these trades, in particular the wide spread in 
wages and hours of labour as between Mont- 
real and outside districts. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 

Applications for Extension of Agreements in (1) Shoe Industry at Mont- 
real; (2) Construction Trades at Montreal; (3) Painting Trade at 
Quebec; (4) Electrical Industry at Three Rivers. 


OTICE of three applications for the ex- 

tension of agreements under the provis- 

ions of the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 

tension Act of the Province of Quebec (LasBour 

GazettE, May, 1934, page 417) were published 

in recent issues of the Quebec Official Gazette 
as follows:— 


RESPECTING an application for the extension 
of a collective labour agreement by “La 
Fédération Catholique Nationale des Tra- 
vailleurs en Chaussures du Canada,” by 
the Quebec Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and by The Shoe Manufacturers 
Association of Canada, Quebec Province 
Division. 

Pursuant to article 4 of the Act respecting 
the extension of Collective Labour Agreements 
(24 Geo. V. ch. 56) :— 

Notice is hereby given by the Honourable 
Mr. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour, that, 
jointly, La Fédération Catholique Nationale des 
Travailleurs en Chaussures du Canada, The 
Quebec Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and The 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Canada, 
Quebec Province Division, have presented, this 
lay, a request to the effect that the collective 
labour agreement entered into between, on the 
one part: La Fédération Catholique Nationale 
des Travailleurs en Chaussures du Canada; and, 
on the other part: (a) The Quebec Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association (representing 22 com- 
panies, persons or corporations) ;* (6) The Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada, Quebec 
Province Division (representing 32 persons or 
corporations) ;* be made obligatory for all em- 
ployees and employers of the boot and shoe in- 
dustry according to the following conditions: 

I. The minimum rates of wages for male em- 
ployees engaged in the boot and shoe trade shall 
be fixed according to the trade classes A, B, 
C and D hereinafter designated and for each of 
the economic zones hereinafter described, where- 
in the boot and shoe factories above mentioned 
are operating. These wages shall be paid fully 
in cash. ‘ 

Class A.—Comprises experienced operators 
with at least six months’ experience in the 
operations on which they are employed, and 
includes: cutters of upper leather for outsides, 
by hand or clicking machine; assembling and 
lasting-room employees; lasting by hand or 
machine or assembling by hand or machine; 
operators on pull-over; nigger-head, side last- 
ing, flat bed, stapling, heel and seat lasting, 
pounding, sole laying (whether by McKay, 
standard screw or cement process) machines; 
operators employed on welting, rough rounding, 
lockstitch, heeling, heel trimming, heel scouring, 
edge trimming, heel slugging, McKay sewing, 
puritan F. §., Littleway sewing, levelling, wood 
heel seat trimming, wood heel fitting, wood heel 
attaching (by machine or by hamd), standard 
screw, pegging, loose mailing, heel slugging, 

*Names are omitted. 


edge setting, sanding bottoms, Naumkeag, 
treeing; and cutters of outersoles, classifiers of 
leather soles or insoles, insole chanmellers, 
channellers of McKay outersoles, and strippers 
of sole leather. 

1. In factories, situated at Montreal and with- 
in the radius of ten miles around the Island of 
Montreal; Operators with more than six montis’ 
experience: 40 cents per hour; Apprentices, the 
first six months: 26 cents per hour. 

2. In factories situated in other municipalities 
having a population of 3,000 or more persons; 
Operators with more than six months’ ex- 
perience: 38 cents per hour; Apprentices, the 
first six months: 25 cents per hour. 

3. In factories situated in municipalities with 
a population less than 3,000 persons; Operators 
with more than six months’ experience: 36 
cents per hour; Apprentices, the first six 
months: 24 cents per hour. 

Class B—Comprises experienced men having 
at least six months’. experience in the oper- 
ations on which they are employed not in- 
dluding Class A operators, but including: Sole 
laying, stitch separating, Goodyear levelling, 
jointing, heel seat nailing, heel breasting, inseam 
trimming, heel finishing, bottom polishing, re- 
cutting blocked shoes, cutting middle soles, tap 
soles, slip soles, top pieces, insoles, leather box 
toes or counters, reducing shanks on McKay 
outersole, channel opening on outersoles, soles 
fitting (appareilleurs), moulding soles or in- 
soles, rounding insoles. 

1. In factories situated at Montreal, and 
within radius of ten miles around the Island 
of Montreal: Operators with more than six 
months’ experience: 34 cents per hour; Appren- 
tices, the first six months: 21 cents an hour. 

2. In factories situate in other municipali- 
ties having a population of 3,000 or more per- 
sons; Operators with more than six months’ 
experience: 82 cents per hour; Apprentices, the 
first six months: 20 cents per hour. 

3. In factories situated in municipalities with 
a population less than 3,000 persons; Operators 
with more than six months’ experience: 30 cents 
per hour; Apprentices, the first six months: 
19 cents per hour. 

Class C—Comprises experienced boys having 
six months’ experience in the operations on 
which they are employed, not included in Class 
A or Class B operations, but including: cutting 
of trimmings and linings, sorting out lasts, 
tacking insoles (by machine or by hand), pulling 
out tacks, fastening shanks, bottom filling, pull- 
ing out lasts, examining and making minor re- 
pairs, repairing damaged shoes, welt beating, 
upper trimming, welt knife, fudge wheeling, re- 
lasting, second relasting, heel breast scouring, 
heel seat trimming, skiving welt butts, wheeling 
by hand, stamping bottoms, wheeling on bottoms, 
painting and gumming bottoms, brushing and 
cleaning uppers, cutting small leather pieces or 
cutting tongues, back straps, felt bottom filling, 
welited shanks, fabric box toes, heel pads, etc., 
skiving outersoles, insoles and shanks, gaugers, 
gemming or general table work. 

1. In factories situated at Montreal, or with- 
in a radius of ten miles around the Island of 
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Montreal; Boys with more than six months’ 
experience: 18 cents per hour; Apprentices, the 
first six months: 15 cents per hour. 

2. In factories situated in other municipali- 
ties having a population of 3,000 or more per- 
sons; Boys with more than six months’ ex- 
perience: 17 cents per hour; Apprentices, the 
first six months: 144 cents per hour. 

3. In factories situated in municipalities with 
a population less than 3,000 persons: Boys with 
mire than six months’ experience: 16 cents per 


hour; Apprentices, the first six months: 143 
cents per hour. 
Olass D—Comprises helpers not including 


men or boys employed on any Class A, Class 
B or Class C work but including: floor sweepers, 
messengers, boys employed as helpers or general 
assistants on any cliass of work or helpers to 
operators of machines or any other minor or 
general work of any nature, and boys employed 
in Chaking lasts, returning lasts to bins, clean- 
ing uppers, soles, etc., wetting soles, rubbing 
down channels, cementing channels, glueing heels, 
channel turning, fastening shanks, inking edges 
and heels, ete. 

1. In factories situated at Montreal and with- 
in a radius of ten miles around the Island of 
Montreal: 13 cents per hour. 

2. In factories situated in other municipali- 
ties having a population of 3,000 or more per- 
sons: 124 cents per hour. 

3. In factories in municipalities with a popu- 
lation of less than 3,000 persons: 123 cents per 
hour. 

II. In the case of piece workers, it shall be 
sufficient that at least 80 per cent of the em- 
ployees in each class, viz: A, B, C and D, here- 
inabove described, receive the minimum wage 
above set out. 

III. The territorial jurisdiction determined in 
the present agreement shall extend to all the 
Province of Quebec. 

IV. The present agreement shall be in force 
for a period of twelve months from the date of 
its approval by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. It shall continue in force after such 
period unless notice of discontinuance be given 
in writing by one or the other of the contracting 
parties or by both. Such notice of discontinu- 
ance must be given on or before the first of 
May in any year and shall become effective the 
first of July following. 

Within. thirty days from the date of the 
publication of this notice, the Honourable 
Minister of Labour will receive objections which 
interested parties may desire to make against 
the request contained in the present petition. 

Quebec, June 9, 1934. 

GERARD TREMBLAY, 
Deputy Minister. 


ReEspEcTING an application for the extension 
of a collective labour agreement by the 
Chambre de Construction de Montréal, 
Incorporée, (Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 
Inc.), le Conseil des Syndicates des 
Métiers de la Construction de Montréal 
Incorporé, and Le Conseil des Métiers de 
la Construction de Montréal et de la 


Banheue. 
Pursuant to Article 4 of the Act respecting 
the extension of collective labour agreements 
(24 Geo. V, ch. 56): 


Notice is given by the Honourable Mr. C. J. 

Arcand, Minister of Labour, that, jointly, the 
Chambre de Construction de Montréal, Inc. 
(Montreal Builders’ Exchange, Inc.), the Con- 
seil des Synidicats des Métiers de la Construction 
de Montréal and the Conseil des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal et de la Banlicue, 
have presented, this day, a petition to the 
effect that the collective labour agreement 
entered into between, On the one part: 
La Chambre de Construction de Montréal, 
Inc., (Montreal Builders’ Exchange, Inc.), 
having its head office at 118, New Birks Build- 
ing, Montreal: and, on the other part: Le Con- 
seil des Syndicats des Métiers de la Construc- 
tion de Montréal, Incorporé, 1231 Demontigny 
Street Hast, Montreal; and Le Conseil des 
Métiers de la Construction de Montréal et de 
la Banlieue, 415 Sainte Catherine Street East, 
Montreal; be made obligatory for all employees 
and employers of the said trades, according to 
the following conditions:— 

I. The rate of wages shall be the following 
for each of the trades mentioned below:— 





Wage rate 
Trade per hour 
PEC MIOVICTR oa occa wick a4. ook sso oeaeieeen -70 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. .. .. -60 
CBINeiiit HIS OLSty,., che) sie Mice, fae mes -50 
PMOL ANG Sr oes ak oe a, eee aes -65 
EROEECTIClS? te ee i a se ieee °45 
Labourers—common.. .. .. .. .. «. toa 
Tethers msta ree 4, 9, BO ee -65 
Pathers—wiood? oo oe ORS °55 
Marole setters: , CS Seas -70 
Masons, Stone) PS es a) Oe -70 
Ornamental iron workers:— 
mrecerore heck ls Ae eh Os ee ee eee .60 
epee. 8s elon osha ease ee ee -50 
EP arteioe ct ee RC ee cnn Monn tere -60 
Plastererss oy RON STs PS °67 
Roofers—sliate and tile... .. .. .. .. -60 
Roofers—composition.. .. .. .. .. °45 
Sheet) metal workergiu> .. 0. 3e.. %. -60 
dibeseerters tere Way, age inane, -65 
Terrazzo Layers . lena. ii). a °55 
Plumbers and Steamfitters.. .. .. .. -65 
Stationary engineers... .. .. .. «- 55 


Note.—The labour contract entered into between 
the Chambre de Construction de Mont- 
réal, Imc., (Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 
Inc.), and the Conseil des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal et de la Ban- 
lieue, has no fixation of the rate of wages 
of the two latter trades hereinabove 
indicated, to wit: plumbers and steam- 
fitters and stationary engineers. 

II. The hours of labour will be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Order in Council 
No. 1253 of June 14, 1933, for the putting into 
foree of the Act respecting the limiting of 
working hours (23 Geo. V, ch. 40).* 

TII. The territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement shall comprise and 
include in addition to the Island of Montreal 
and the Ile Bizard, the following counties: 
L’Assomption, Joliette, Terrebonne, Laval, Two 
Mountains, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges, 
Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly 
and Vercheres. 

IV. Notwithstanding paragraph one (1) of 
the present conditions, it is stipulated and 
agreed that, in all the municipalities of the 





*Labour Gazette, July, 1933, page 701. 
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jurisdiction determined in the preceding para- 
graph (3) and whereof the population is less 
than 5,000 persons at the last census of the 
Dominion of Canadia,. the general building con- 
tracts whereof the total cost, salaries and 
material included, is less than $5,000, shall be 
subject to the following rate of wages:— 

Wage rate 


Trade per hour 
Brichhayersi. bud 38 OP Rares ee: -50 
Carpenters and joimers.. .. .. .. .. -45 
Genéent. fmighers.i;- aoe We 1 Peewee! -40 
Moectricians. 40%: ..011 26 8b, vias = °45 
Hed * girrieras SHC gAL On Ue eee -30 
Labourers—common.. .. .. .. .. .. °25 
Latherse—-metal?! wkoceranch. ve lawl, -40 
loath éres-woodd. tain ola siooh... sees °35 
Marible setters’ Wes ogitee> eo, ae 50 
Masons-—siinetre di wl) tie 2 Re GRR -50 
Ornamental iron workers:— 

Reectorete. e8h2n55 bien of) Jey eee -40 

Betpers 3. s. “Seine ae *35 
Patmberce sled 22 iid. «hinted teal Sa -40 
PUTAS EERO. chosen ide late. aad bt see -40 
Roofers—slate and tile... .. .. .. .. -40 
Roofers—composition.. .. .. .. .... “35 
Sheet ‘metal workers.. .. .. ..°.. a. -40 
Tle setters." 303) <a ee -40 
Verne 750. avers. tA pt. te, te eee -40 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. ........ © +45 


Stationary engineers... .. .. .. .. .. -40 

Nore.—The labour contract entered into between 
the Chambre de Construction de Mont- 
réal, Inc., (Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 
Ine.), and Le Conseil des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal et de la Ban- 
lieue, has no fixation of the rate of 
wages of the two later trades hereabove 
indicated, to wit: Plumbers and steam- 
fitters and stationary engineers. 

It is however clearly understood and agreed 
that all general building contracts whose total 
cost, salaries and material included, amounts to 
$5,000 and over and carried on within the 
same jurisdiction, the wage rates specified in 
paragraph one (1) shall govern. 

V. It is expressly stipulated that building 
contracts granted and signed before the adoption 
of the Order in Council approving this petition, 
are not governed by the provision of the present 
agreement. 

VI. The present agreement shall be in force 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approy- 
ing the present petition, and shall remain in 
force until the 3lst of March, 1935. 

Within thirty days from the publication of the 
present notice, the Honourable Minister of La- 
bour will receive objections which interested 
parties may desire to make against the request 
contained in the present petition. 

Quebec, June 16, 1934. 

GERARD TREMBLAY, 
Deputy Minister. 





RESPECTING an application for the extension 
of a Collective Labour Agreement by the 
“Union Nationale Catholique des Peintres 
de Québec, Incorporée.” 

In conformity with article 4 of the Collective 


oo Agreements Extension Act (24 Geo. V, 
ch. 56). 


Notice is hereby given by the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, Mr. C. J. Arcand, that 
“L’Union Nationale Catholique des Peintres de 
Québec, Incorporée” has this day presented a 
petition to the effect that the collective agree- 
ment entered into between, on the one part: 
(names of sixteen painting contractors omitted) ; 
and, on the other part: “L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Peintres de Québec, Incorporée”, 
be made obligatory for the employees and em- 
ployers of the said trade, according to the con- 
ditions hereinafter set forth: 

1. The words “journeyman painter” signify 
and include any person doing painting work 
either with a paint brush or pneumatic ma- 
chine, varnishing, painting, decorating, papering 
or imitation or gilding. 

2. Notwithstanding the foregoing definition 
(paragraph 1), any one holding a certificate of 
competence either from the Board of Examiners 
created in virtue of Article 7 of the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, or from his 
professional association, pursuant to article 10 
of the same Act, shall be considered as a 
journeyman painter. 

3. The salary of the journeymen painters shall 
be forty (40) cents per hour. 

4. Any work done outside the regular hours 
will be paid time and a half until midnight, and 
double time afiter midnight. 

5. For the carrying out of the provisions of 
article 12 of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, the economic zone of the 
present agreement includes the judicial district 
of Quebec, without prejudice however as to the 
obligation for the parties signing the said agree- 
ment, to comply with the exigencies of the pre- 
sent agreement, when they will carry on their 
activities outside of the above stated territorial 
jurisdiction, 

6. The hours of labour shall be in conformity 
with the provisions of Order in Council No. 
1496 of the 12th of July, 1933, in conformity 
with the Act respecting the limiting of working 
hours (23 Geo. V, ch. 40). 

7. The duration of the present agreement will 
extend from the date of the signing thereof to 
the 30th of April, 1935. 

8. If the parties desire to modify or repeal 
the present agreement, they must give notice 
to that effect to the other party before the 
Ist of March, 1935. 

Within thirty days from and after the pub- 
heation of this notice, the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour will receive any objections 
which the interested parties may desire to make 
against the request contained in the present 
petition. 

GERARD TREMBLAY, 
Deputy Minister. 
Quebec, June 16, 1934. 


RESPECTING an application for the extension 
of the collective labour by the Union 
Nationale Catholique des Electriciens des 
Trois-Rivieéres. 

Pursuant to article 4 of the Act respecting 
the extension of collective labour agreements 
(24, Geo. V, Ch. 56): 

Notice is given by the Honourable Mr. 
C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour, that the 
Union Nationale Catholique des Electriciens 
des Trois-Riviéres has presented this day a 
request to the effect that the collective labour 
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agreement entered into on the one part: 
(Various electrical contractors—names omit- 
ted). And on the other part: The Union Na- 
tionale Catholique des Electriciens des Trois- 
Rivieres, be rendered obligatory for the em- 
ployees and the employers of the aforesaid 
trade, according to the following conditions: 

1. The electrical trade comprises electrical 
apprentices and journeymen, as defined by 
the Act respecting electricians and electrical 
installations (Ch. 178, RS.Q., 1925, amended 
by 23 °Géo. ‘V, Ch. 70): 

2. The rate of wages will be the following: 

Journeymen licensed by the Provincial 
Board of Examining Electricians 45 cents per 
hour. 

Apprentices, first year, 15 cents per hour. 

Apprentices, second year, 18 cents per hour. 

Apprentices, third year, 20 cents per hour. 

Apprentices, fourth year, 25 cents per hour. 

3. The hours of labour shall comply with 
the provisions of the Order in Council No. 
1496 of July 12, 1933 in the carrying out of 
the Act respecting the limit of working hours 
(23 Geo. V, Ch. 40); there shall be no work 
on Sundays, holidays of obligation, the feast 
of Saint Jean Baptiste, Good Friday and 
Labour Day. 

4. In the case of non-application or of derc- 
gation granted by the proper authority, with 
regard to the hours of labour, the rate of time 
and one half will be paid to journeymen and 
apprentices for amy overtime work. 

5. The territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement comprises the dis- 
trict placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Examining Electricians of ‘Trois- 
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Riviéres, to wit: the counties of Berthier, 
Maskinongé, Laviolette, Saint Maurice, Cham- 
plain, Nicolet and Yamaska. 

6. The duration of the present agreement 
extends from the Ist of August, 1934, to the 
lst of August, 1935. 

7. The travelling expenses and time of 
travel of the workmen sent outside the town 
will be at the sole charge of the contractors; 
time and one-half will not be paid during 
the trip. 

During the thirty days from the publication 
of this notice, the Honourable Minister of 
Labour will receive any objections which in- 
terested parties may desire to make against 
the request contained in the present petition. 

Quebec, June 30, 1934. 

GERARD TREMBLAY, 
Deputy Minister. 


Other Applications 


Applications for the extension of the 
following agreements under the provisions of 
the Act were recently noted in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the agreements being out- 
lined in this issue of the Lasour GazEeTTEe in 
the article entitled “Recent Industrial Agree- 
ments and Schedules of Wages”: (1) Between 
the Association of Construction Contractors 
of Sherbrooke and the Central Council of 
Catholic and National Unions of Sherbrooke; 
(2) Between general contractors and_ brick- 
laying masonry and plastering contractors on 
one hand and the Building Trades Council 
in Quebec and neighbouring counties. 


WOMEN IN QUEBEC 


Orders Governing Food Industries and Stores 


abe following orders of the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage Board were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 30, 1984: 


ANNEX “A”—OrpER No. 14a* 
Montreal, May 31, 1934. 

The operations performed by female workers 
in the food industries as covered by Order 
No. 14a may be described as follows: 

Female work comprises all manipulations of 
the product immediately after baking or after 
the primary process in industries such as 
biscuit, candy, bread and cakes, chocolate, ete. 
In industries such as canning, preserving, etc., 
it starts just after reception. The manipula- 
tion of heavy containers weighing over 35 
pounds is usually left to men. 

OPERATIONS 

To stack, spread, place,.drop, cream, dip, top, 
double, bottle, deposit, divide, feed, ornament, 
separate, brush, detach, decorate, fill, glue, 





*Order No. 14 (provisory) governing the food 
industries was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1934, page 330. 


pack, receive, wrap, form, set up, tie, close, 
label, stitch, prepare, cut, pick, sort, clean, 
wash, dry up, by hand, the products or 
merchandises and containers of all sorts, in 
trays on fixed tables or conveyers and on 
machines to stack, spread, place, drop, cream, 
stencil, dip, top, double, fill, ornament, deposit, 


pack, wrap, form, set up, tie, close, label, 
stitch, cut, clean, wash, dry up. 
To inspect, check, count, measure, weigh, 


merchandises and containers. 

To prepare samples. 

To pick up and weigh brokens and scraps. 

To keep and check time and piece work. 

To deliver and transfer between departments. 

To clean, wash, and dry up returnable and 
non-returnable containers (except barrels), 
trays, machines, moulds, tables, recipients. 

To sweep and keep up. 

Orpver No. 18—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females.in any 
class of employment in departmental stores, 
chain stores and relail stores. 
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I. Minimum.—No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table: 


Inex- 
perienced 

Population Experienced help 

groups workers months 
Montreal and Island $12 50 6at$ 7 00 
Gat 8 00 
Gat 9 "50 
6at 11 00 
Quebec, Three Rivers, 11 00 6at 6 00 
Sherbrooke, Hull, and Gat 7:00 
cities over 25,000 Gat 8 00 
population Gat 9 00 


(a) These rates for a maximum of 48 hours, 
or for the usual number of hours normally 
worked per week in the establishment, if less 
than 48. 

(b) Overtime must be paid for at propor- 
tionate rates. 

(c) Part time employees are subject to the 
above minimum rates per hour plus an advance 
of 124 per cent. 

(d) Extra help engaged exclusively on 
Fridays and Saturdays shall not be counted as 
part time employees; they shall be paid at the 
regular rates but are not entitled to the 124 
per cent advance. 


Inex- 
perienced 

Population Experienced help 

groups workers months 
Cities and towns $10 00 6 at $6 00 
between 10,000 Gates 00 
and 25,000 Gat 8 00 
6at 9 00 
Cities and towns 9 00 6at 6 00 
between 5,000 6at 7 00 
and 10,000 6at 8 00 


(a) These rates are for a maximum of 54 
hours, or for the usual number of hours 
normally worked per week in the establish- 
ment, if less than 54. 

(b) Overtime must be paid for at propor- 
tionate rates. 

(c) Part time employes are subject to the 
above minimum rates per hour plus an advance 
of 124 per cent. 

(d) Extra help engaged exclusively on 
Fridays and Saturdays shall not be counted as 
part time employees; they shall be paid at 
the regular rates but are not entitled to the 
123 per cent advance. 


2. Maximum of Inexperienced Employees — 
The number of inexperienced employees shall 
not exceed twenty-five per cent of the total 
female working force. 


3. Deduction for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for jabsence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost. 


4. Waiting Time-—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 


5. Permits—On request of employees, the 
Board may issue special permits to workers who 
are physically handicapped or over 50 years of 
age to work for lower wages than prescribed 
in this Order. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. 
Employers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problems which this 
Order may concern. 


6. Discharge of Employees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. 


7. Penalties—Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment (See Sec- 
tion 12 of the Act). 


8. Definition—This Order governs all em- 
ployees of departmental stores, chain stores, and 
retail, stores of all descriptions, excepting 
employees of restaurants located in these estab- 
lishments. 


9. This Order shall not apply to individuals, 
firms or corporations employing not more than 
two female employees, nor to cities and towns 
with less than 5,000 population. 

10. Posting—Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place where the employees have access. 

11. This Order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

12. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on September 1, 1934. 

Gus Franca, Chairman, 

OMER BRUNET, 

C.J. GRIFFIN, 

Eve. RICHARD. 
Montreal, June 20, 1934. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Orders under the Hours of Work Act, the Male Minimum Wage Act, and 
the Female Minimum Wage Act 


HE Hours of Work Act which was passed 

by the British Columbia Legislature at 

its session this year (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 
1934, page 510), to take effect on proclamation, 
was, by an order issued by the Provincial Sec- 
retary on June 17, proclaimed as effective as 
from June 14, 1934. This Act is administered 
by the Board of Industrial Relations recently 
established under the provisions of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act (Lasour Gazertr, June, 
1934, page 511), which Board also administers 


that Act and the Female Minimum Wage Act. 
The Board consists of the following members: 
Mr. Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour 
(chairman) ; Professor W. A. Carrothers (chair- 
man of the Economie Council); Mrs. Helen 
Gregory MacGill, former judge of the Juve- 
nile Court of Vancouver; Mr. James Thomp- 
son, past president of the Vancouver and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council; and Mr. 
C. J. McDowell, of McDowell and Mann, en- 
gineers, of Victoria. 
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Hours of Work Act, 1934 


The following regulations under the Hours 
of Work Act, 1934, were published by the 
Board of Industrial Relations on June 14:— 


REGULATIONS 
Lumbering East of the Cascades 

1. (a) Persons employed in sawmills, planing- 
mills, and shingle-mills situate in that part of 
the province lying east of the Cascade mountains 
may work one hour per day in excess of the 
limit prescribed by section 3 of the Act, but the 
total hours worked in any week shall not exceed 
fifty-four (54). 

(b) In the industrial undertakings referred 
to in clause (a) of this regulation, the limit of 
hours of work thereby fixed may be exceeded by 
one hour per day on five days of each week for 
the purpose of making a shorter work-day on 
one day of the week, but the total hours worked 
in any week shall not exceed fifty-four (54). 

(c) In sawmills, planing-mills, and shingle- 
mills situate in that part of the province lying 
east of the Cascade mountains, and which are 
operated with a single shift of engineers, fire- 
men and oilers, the engineers, firemen, and oilers 
may work overtime to the extent of one and 
one-half hours per day, -to cover preparatory 
and complementary work, in addition to the said 
fifty-four (54) hours per week set forth in 
clauses (a) and (6) of this regulation. 


Lumbering, Night Shift 
2. Persons employed in sawmills, planing-mills, 
and shingle-mills on night shifts may work a 
total of forty-eight (48) hours each week in five 
nights in lieu of forty-eight (48) hours each 
week in six nights, but the number of hours 
worked in any night must not exceed ten (10). 
Logging 

3. Persons employed in: — 

(1) The logging industry in: (a) Booming 
operations; or (b) Transporting logs by 
logging-railway, motor-truck, flume, Horse, 
or river-driving; or (¢) Transporting 
workmen or supplies for purposes of the 
said industry; (d) or in the operation 
and upkeep of donkey-engines. 


Fish-canning 
(2) Canning fish or manufacturing by-pro- 
ducts from fish, but not those engaged in 
salting fish; and in 


Cook and Bunk Houses 
(3) Cook and bunk houses in connection with 
any industrial undertaking,— 
are hereby exempted from the limits prescribed 
by section 3 of the said Act to the extent neces- 
sary to surmount extraordinary conditions 
which cannot reasonably be otherwise overcome. 


Engineers, Firmen, and Oilers 

4. In all industrial undertakings which use 
steam as a motive power and which are oper- 
ated with a single shift of engineers, firemen, 
and oilers, the engineers, firemen, and oilers 
may work overtime to the extent of one and 
one-half hours per day to perform preparatory 
or complementary work, in addition to the 
maximum hours of work prescribed by section 3 
of the Act. 


Shipping Staff 

5. Persons employed as members of the ship- 
ming staff in industrial undertakings where 
shipping operations are of an_ intermittent 
nature may work such hours in addition to the 
working hours limited by section 3 of the said 
Act as (but only so many as) shall be necessary 
to surmount extraordinary conditions which can- 
not reasonably be otherwise overcome. 

In determining extraordinary conditions the 
decision of the Board shall be final, and where 
the Board is of opinion that, under the pro- 
visions of this regulation, the working hours 
limited by section 3 of the Act are being unduly 
exceeded, the Board shall, by written notifica- 
tion to the management, exclude the industrial 
undertaking from the provisions of this regula- 
tion for such period of time as the Board con- 
siders advisable. 

Emergency Repairs 

6. While engaged upon repair work requiring 
immediate performance, persons employed in 
shipyards, engineering works, machine shops, 
foundries, welding plants, sheet-metal works, 
belt works, saw works. and plants of a like 
nature may work such hours in addition to the 
working hours limited by section 3 of the said 
Act as (but not more than) may be necessary 
to prevent serious loss to, or interruption in the 
operation of, the industrial undertaking for 
which the repairs are being made. 

Seasonal Boxes and Shooks 

7. Persons employed in the manufacture of 
wooden boxes or wooden containers for ship- 
ment or distribution of fish, fruit, or vegetables 
may work during the months of June, July, 
August, and September in each year such hours 
in excess of the limit prescribed by section 3 
of the said Act as may from time to time be 
necessary to fill urgent orders. 

Seasonal Soft Drinks Delivery 


8. During the months of May, June, July, 
August, and until the 15th day of September in 
each year, delivery salesmen engaged solely in 
the distribution of non-alcoholic bottled bever- 
ages may work such hours in excess of the hours 
limited by section 3 of the said Act as may be 
necessary to surmount exigencies of the trade. 

Laundries 

9. Persons employed in laundries may, in any 
week in which a public holiday (other than 
Sunday) occurs, work on each of the remaining 
working days of the week such hours in excess 
of the limit of hours prescribed by section 3 of 
the said Act as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the business of the 
industry, but the total hours worked in any 
such week shall not exceed forty-eight (48). 

Seasonal Lithographing 

10. During the months of May, June, July, 
August, September, and October in each year 
persons employed in the lithographing industry 
may work such hours in excess of the hours 
prescribed by section 3 of the said Act as may 
from time to time be necessary to fill urgent 
orders. This exemption shall only apply when 
sufficient competent help is not available. 

Temporary Exemptions 

11. Temporary exemptions will be allowed by 
the Board by the granting of written temporary 
exemption permits limiting by their terms the 
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extent thereof, but only upon being satisfied by 
application in writing, signed by the applicant 
or some one thereunto duly authorized, of the 
urgency and necessity for the exemption, that it 
is of a temporary nature, and that no other 
means of adequately overcoming such temporary 
urgent condition is, or has been, reasonably 
available, and that the additional working hours 
applied for will not be more than will suffice for 
the extra pressure of work requiring the same. 


Overtime Record 
12. Every employer shall keep a record in the 
manner required by subsection (1) of section 9 
of the said Act of all additional hours worked 
In pursuance of section 6 of the said Act or in 
pursuance of any regulation. 


13. Every employer shall notify, by means of 
the posting of notices in conspicuous places in 
the works or other suitable place, where the 
same may readily be seen by all persons em- 
ployed by him, the hours at which work begins 
and ends, and, where work is carried on by 
shifts, the hours at which each shift begins and 
ends; also such rest intervals accorded during 
the period of work as are not reckoned as part 
of the working hours; these hours shall be so 
fixed that the duration of the work shall not 
exceed the limits prescribed by the “Hours of 
Work Act, 1934,” or by the regulations made 
thereunder, and when so notified they shall not 
be changed except upon twenty-four hours’ 
notice of such change posted as hereinbefore 
specified, and in all cases of partial or tem- 
porary exemption granted by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations under sections 11 and 12 of 
the Act or Regulation 11 above, a like notice of 
the change in working hours shall be posted, 
which notice shall also state the grounds on 
which the exemption was granted. 

Made and given at Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, this 14th day of June, 1934. 


By Boarp or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Male Minimum Wage Act 
Orver No. 6 respecting a Minimum Wage in 
the Occupation of Taxicab Drivers* 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 


(1) That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “taxicab-driver” means and includes an 
employee in charge of or driving a motor ve- 
hicle with seating accommodation for seven 
passengers or less than seven passengers, used 
for the conveyance of the public and which is 
driven or operated for hire. 

(2) The minimum wage for every employee 
employed as a taxicab-driver shall be the sum 
of two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per day. 

(3) This Order shall apply to taxicab-drivers 
and their employers in the City of Vancouver, 
the City of Victoria, the Municipality of the 


Township of Esquimalt, the Municipality of . 


the District of Oak Bay, and the Municipality 
of the District of Saanich. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 13th day of 
June, 1934. 


_ * Previous orders under this Act were given 
in the Lanour Gazerrre, May, 1934, page 419. 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


Orver No. 3A (EMERGENCY) varying Order 
No. 3 relating to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry* 


Pursuant to sections 4 and 13 of the “Female 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 48 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders that 
Order No. 3 of the Board relating to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Industry, dated the 2nd day of 
May, 1934, be varied as follows:— 


1. By adding to clause 2 thereof the following 
proviso:— 

“Provided that in cases where experienced 
female employees in the fruit and vegetable 
industry are required to work in excess of 
eight (8) hours but not exceeding ten (10) 
hours in any one day, in order to handle or 
deal with perishable fruits and (or) vegetables 
which have been delivered to the plant or 
plants of their employer or employers in larger 
quantities than can be handled or dealt with 
within eight (8) hours in any one day, the 
minimum wage for every such employee shall 
be not less than the sum of twenty-seven cents 
(27c.) per hour.” 

2. By adding to clause 3 thereof the following 
proviso :— 


“Provided that in cases where inexperienced 
female employees in the fruit and vegetable 
industry are required to work in excess of eight 
(8) hours but not exceeding ten (10) hours in 
any one day, im order to handle or deal with 
perishable fruits and (or) vegetables which have 
been delivered to the plant or plants of their 
employer or employers in larger quantities than 
can be handled or dealt with within eight (8) 
hours in any one day, the minimum wage for 
every such employee shall be not less than the 
sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour.” 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 12th day of 
June, 1934. 





Minimum Wages in Manitoba 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba, on 
June 15, published the following regulations: 


(1) That all male workers of eighteen (18) 
years or over shall receive not less than 25 
cents per hour, except where the worker is 
mentally deficient, physically unfit, or where 
exceptional circumstances prevail, when a 
special permit of exemption or modification 
may be procured from the Board. 


The above-mentioned clause to be inserted 
in all regulations. 
(2) That wages shall be paid weekly in 


cash and after each week’s wages have been 
earned they shall be paid within three days, 
and that this clause be inserted in all the 
regulations. 


' * Order No. 3 of the Board was given in 
the LABourR GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 420. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 
By Mr. F. S. Rutherford, Director of Vocational Education for Ontario 


U NDOUBTEDLY the greatest need of the 
world to-day is a revival of prosperity. 
Governmental and private agencies are em- 
ploying their utmost resources to overcome 
the forces responsible for the present deplor- 
able conditions of affairs, and to restore to 
their countries a measure of economic stabil- 
ity. The generation now at school will be 
confronted with similar perplexing problems 
in the future; and those in charge of the 
present educational machinery should not lose 
sight of the fact that the boys and girls of 
to-day will be the men and women of to- 
morrow upon whose shoulders these responsi- 
bilities will fall. The main aim of education, 
therefore, should be so to equip these future 
citizens, mentally, physically and morally, 
that they will be capable of adapting them- 
selves to the revolutionary changes which are 
constantly taking place, and able to deal 
wisely and courageously with whatever prob- 
lems may present themselves for solution. 
The vocational schools hold a unique place 
within the educational system of Ontario. The 
courses are designed with the set purpose of 
training the youth of this province to take an 
active part in the industrial, commercial and 
agricultural development of the country. 
Among the conclusions arrived at by the 
Dominion Commission on Industrial Training 
and Technical Education was “ that education 
should have regard to the growth of the 
powers of the body, mind and spirit concur- 
rently, and that it should have regard to the 
preparation of the pupil for later life as an 
individual, as a working earner, as a citizen, 
and as a member of the race.” In Ontario the 
extension of the scope of education to include 
vocational as well as cultural training has 
exemplified these aims and proved of benefit 
to thousands of young people as a preparation 
for life, in training them for contact with the 
world of industry and commerce. It was early 
realized that technical education cannot stand 
alone, but must be supported by a sound gen- 
eral education side by side with a program of 
bodily development and character-building. 
The vocational school curriculum has been 
organized on these principles from the outset. 
The courses in the different years are soundly 
predicated upon proficiency in academic 
scholarship; and physical education and moral 
leadership are essential features of the plan. 
Apart from the handicap imposed in certain 
localities by overcrowded conditions, all indi- 
cations point to satisfactory progress having 
been maintained throughout the vocational 


schools during the past year. Lack of accom- 
modation, caused by the discontinuance of 
building and a steady increase in day school 
enrolment, has been overcome to some extent 
by ‘staggering’ classes and otherwise dove- 
tailing subjects of study. Day school enrol- 
ment rose from 24,513 in 1927-28 to 36,938 in 
1932-33, an increase of over fifty per cent in 
five years, while building in the same period 
has remained practically at a standstill. 

At the Vocational School Principals’ Confer- 
ence, held in Toronto this spring, the Principal 
of the London Technical and Commercial 
School outlined the highly successful “ stag- 
gered” organization adopted in that institu- 
tion by means of which the capacity of the 
school has been increased by one-half. A 
modified form of the same procedure has been 
introduced in several other centres where lack 
of space presented serious problems. This 
annual meeting of Vocational Principals con- 
stitutes a useful forum for the discussion of the 
particular problems affecting the organization 
and management of vocational schools or de- 
partments. Valuable contributions are made 
as to the relationship which should exist be- 
tween the principal, the school board, and the 
department. Such topics as adult education, 
vocational guidance, accommodation and 
equipment, text-book revision and costs, staff 
duties and qualifications, and the courses of 
study best suited to particular needs, serve to 
form the basis of interesting and informative 
debate. 

Departmental endeavour is now being con- 
centrated on improving the teaching ability 
of the instructors, on the assumption that to 
produce a more efficient teacher is to help 
solve, to a large degree, the difficulties of the 
pupil. Quite voluntarily, many teachers have 
accepted a standing invitation to submit to 
the inspectors for examination and comment 
examples of their courses of study. Helpful 
suggestions have been made as to content 
matter and presentation, and constructive 
criticism has been offered where necessary. 
Experience has shown that the interchange of 
ideas thus established has been of consider- 
able advantage to the teachers and incident- 
ally to the children under their charge. 

Instruction in industrial, home-making, 
technical and art subjects has continued along 
the usual channels during the past year. The 
investigating commissioners were unanimous 
that agriculture should be taught as a voca- 
tional subject. In this connection, despite 
discouraging apathy on the part of rural school 
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boards and others who should be deeply con- 
cerned in such a development, Ontario has 
consistently pressed forward towards the goal 
of eventually incorporating agricultural voca- 
tional classes in rural high schools, in addition 
to the stimulation which has been given this 
subject in public and separate schools through- 
out the province. At present there are three 
vocational agricultural high schools operating 
under the Vocational Education Act—at 
Beamsville, Renfrew and Ridgetown. In an 
endeavour to expand the work, an experiment 
is being conducted at Stamford High School 
with the express purpose of introducing into 
the high school curriculum a course of study 
of actual, practical value to a rural commun- 
ity. Such a course is intended, not only to 
give instruction in the fundamental sciences 
related to agriculture, but to provide an op- 
portunity for the acquirement of considerable 
practical knowledge under actual farm condi- 
tions in co-operation with adjacent farms. 
Realizing that in many secondary schools 
serving rural areas, a large percentage of the 
pupils leaving school necessarily turn to cul- 
tivating the soil for a livelihood, the depart- 
ment is anxious to awaken in local school 
boards an interest in the benefits to be derived 
from the study of such scientific subjects as 
Bacteriology, Agricultural Chemistry, Soil 
Physics, Animal Husbandry and Farm Me- 
chanics under practical farming conditions. It 
is not too much to assert that the future 
greatness of Ontaric as an agricultural unit 
will depend upon the continued improvement 
of farming methods as a result of the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture. It is hoped 
that, following the continuance of the eco- 
nomic improvement already in evidence 
throughout the country, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment will soon decide that the state of the 
treasury warrants the proclaiming of the Fed- 
eral legislation-in-aid of 1931, and that agricul- 
tural education will be included in the sub- 
jects eligible for subsidy under the Act, along 
the lines of the former Agricultural Instruc- 
tion Act. For those past school age, the 
Royal Commission suggested that the educa- 
tion provided should be in close correlation 
with their occupations. That evening voca- 
tional classes in Ontario for adults have filled 
this requirement is evidenced by the peak 
registration of the 1931-32 session, when 45,358 
men and women enrolled for subjects allied 
to their daily vocations. 


The protracted controversy among educa- 
tionists as to what constitutes true education 
has of late years become far less marked, Ex- 
tremist views on academic distinction have 
been modified, until now it is almost univers- 


ally recognized that the requirements of in- 
dustry and commerce demand intelligence of 
a high order necessitating special training. 
This special preparation might be described 
as the teaching of “applied intelligence” in 
contra-distinction to education solely as a 
means of culture. Public opinion has radically 
changed. No longer is matriculation re- 
garded as the only hallmark of proficiency. 
Industrial and commercial leaders are de- 
manding more and more the educational 
status attainable by training in a vocational 
school, The term “education ” in future must 
be synonymous with development of the 
mental processes in conjunction with their 
application to the practical problems of life 

A wise provision of the Ontario Act was that 
relating to the appointment of Advisory Vo- 
cational Committees. The representatives of 
employers and employees on these commit- 
tees, in which are vested the control and man- 
agement of vocational schools, have been in- 
strumental in popularizing the courses for 
which they were responsible jointly with their 
elected colleagues. Due to the influence of 
these practical advisers, schools are kept in 
touch with the latest developments in indus- 
try and commerce; essential local interests 
are safeguarded; and, because of this -co- 
operation, because of the recognition accorded 
by both employers and employed, the move- 
ment has spread rapidly, and is continuing to 
expand with increasing vigour and vitality. 
A recent illustration of the recognition by in- 
dustry of the value of vocational training is 
contained in the announcement of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation of Canada that the 
suggestion had been made to branch man- 
agers to endeavour to infuse new blood into 
their organizations by the employment of at 
least one new junior each year; and that 
graduates of vocational schools would provide 
material of the right calibre. 


One of the greatest, if not the chief. diffi- 
culty, encountered in the early development 
of vocational education was the dearth of 
properly trained teachers in the practical sub- 
jects, There was no lack of material in the 
way of skilled mechanics, but experience 
showed that a skilled mechanic was not neces- 
sarily a good teacher. He seldom realized 
that his product was to be trained boys and 
girls rather than material things. Several 
methods of overcoming the difficulty were at- 
tempted. First, evening teacher-training 
classes were organized; next, summer courses 
were established. Neither method provided 
sufficient instruction in the principles of 
paedagogy or adequate practice in actual 
teaching. Eventually the present Training 
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College for Technical Teachers at Hamilton 
was established, and, from a _ twenty-week 
course which might be spread over two or 
even three years, the regulations now provide 
for a straight twenty-five weeks’ training from 
September to April in each year. 


The men and women who have successfully 
passed the tests, and become an integral part 
of the teaching profession of Ontario, deserve 
a word of tribute. Selected from industry 
because of their mechanical or professional 
skill, but lacking, perhaps, the most ele- 
mentary conception of teaching, they set 
themselves industriously to master the difficult 
laws of paedagogy and psychology, and with 
a force of character and tenacity of purpose 
seldom equalled in any walk of life, earned 
the approbation of their mentors and the 
respect of their academic coadjutors. They 
have proved themselves competent instructors, 
and by participation in all the varied activi- 
ties of school life, constituted themselves a 
strong factor in the success of vocational 
education. 


The annual records again show a substantial 
advance in the enrolment of day school pupils, 
from 36,328 in the previous year to 36,938 in 
1932-33. A great distance has been traversed 
since 1919-20 when the Dominion Act. first 
came into operation. In that year the day 
school enrolment totalled only 4,790 pupils. 
Evening class registration for the period, 
unfortunately, shows a sharp decline from 
45,338 to 33,860. Economic conditions are 
mainly responsible for this condition, many 
centres having been compelled, temporarily, 
to abandon their evening classes. Notwith- 
standing such set-backs, which are incidental 
at the present time to all walks of life, the 
outlook for the future of both day and even- 
ing classes is considered bright. The steady 
increase In enrolment from year to year is 
indicative of the popularity of the day school 
course as a preparation for living. The pupil 
is prepared both for work and to enjoy life 
in leisure. In the evening classes no field of 
endeavour is excluded, provided the voca- 
tional needs of the workers are definitely met 
by the courses pursued. The return of pros- 
perity will, doubtless, witness a revival of 
interest in these night school opportunities, 
which, as an aid to the workers in improving 


their present standing, obtaining promotion, 
or preparing for a change of occupation, will 
exercise a profound influence on rehabilitating 
the depleted corps of skilled workers occa- 
sioned by unemployment conditions dnring 
the past few years 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Number of schools— 1931-32 1932-33 
Daye tach tann br 0. 65 67 
Evening. ies - : 70 59 

Enrolment of pupils— 

TN Senge SS 36,328 36,938 
Evening. . Pa 45,338 33,860 

Number of ‘teachers— 

Day te vet. ot! 1,405 1,480 
Evening. . $¥ ; 1,619 13k78 
Government grants. $1,470,865 $1,429,215 

Municipal expenditure... 7,143,645 7,225,613 


The Dominion Royal Commission mentioned 
as a desirable consequence of technical train- 
ing that the interest of boys and girls in 
their own training and instruction should be 
increased, and an understanding developed of 
their relation to working and living. In this 
regard, no one can enter one of the shops of 
a modern vocational school without being 
impressed by the attentive interest displayed 
by the students in their work. There is no 
doubt that the correlation of the work of the 
class-room with that of the shops and 
laboratories results in an appreciation by the 
pupils of the relationship of the one to the 
other. It is but a short step from this point 
to the realization of the necessity of fitting 
themselves into the larger pattern of com- 
munity life. 


Having reported in full to the Dominion 
Government from year to year on the steps 
taken in this Province in the ever-widening 
field of vocational effort, I think it may be 
confidently asserted that the fundamental 
objectives of the Dominion legislation, as set 
forth in the report of the investigating com- 
mission and in the agreements with the 
respective provinces, that the “preparation of 
the body, mind and spirit for following some 
useful occupation” and “the cultivation of the 
mental powers, the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of the scientific spirit 
with direct reference to the occupation,” have 
been assiduously pursued with no small 
measure of success. The schools are now 
thoroughly established, and the vocational 
idea has gathered a momentum that will 
overcome all obstacles in the future. 


—————————— 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1933 


HE sixteenth annual report of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board shows 
that there was a substantial decrease in the 
number of accidents in the calendar year 1933. 
During the year there were 8,160 accidents of 
which 21 were fatal and 57 resulted in some 
degree of permanent disability, as compared 
with the 1932 tctal of 8,974 accidents, 31 fatali- 
ties, and 98 resulting in some permanent dis- 
ability. 


Cash receipts and expenditures for 1933 
show that $86,171.68 more was expended than 
was received from assessments. However, 
other incidental items such as interest on re- 
serve to the credit of the Accident Fund, etc., 
deduced the deficit to a net of $5,700.32 as 
compared to the 1932 deficit of $156,454.66. 

The amount collected from the assessment 
on the pay-roll of 1983 was $653,427.25, as com- 
pared with $704,808.42 collected in 1932. ‘ht 
is apparent,” the report states, “that there was 
either a reduction in wages or decreased indus- 
trial activity, for the period under review. 
There was a substantial reduction in expendi- 
ture for 1933 owing to there having been 
fewer accidents, with also a reduction of cost 
per accident, Administration costs also were 
reduced by $9,853.55.” 


Assessment Rates—Explaining the increase 
in assessment rates in certain industries such 
as lumbering, mining, building, road-construc- 
tion, etc., the report states: “The Board has 
received a number of complaints from both 
employers and employees against these in- 
creases. It probably has never occurred to 
those who complain against the increase in 


rates of the last few years, that the expendi- 


ture of the Board is largely uncontrollable 
and fixed by statute. Pensions payable to 
widows, children and other dependants of 
workmen killed in industry, remain stationary 
and do not fluctuate with rising and falling 
wages. Pensions to permanently disabled 
workmen are based on the average earnings 
for the last eight years, and are, therefore, 
only remotely related to the prevailing rate 
of wages. It also costs as much per case to 
provide medical attention and hospital care 
in periods of low wages as in the more pros- 
perous periods. Compensation for time loss 
to injured workmen, however, is based on 
average earnings at the time of the accident, 
and is therefore quite definitely related to the 
prevailing wages. It therefore follows that if 
all the expenditures made by the Board were 
in relation to the prevailing wages, the assess- 
ment rates would remain fairly stationary, but 


where you have a falling wage rate with ex- 
penditures to a large extent fixed by statute 
and therefore stationary, increased assessments 
are unavoidable.” 

An analysis of assessment rates levied on 
employers per $100 of pay-roll shows that 
among the industries with high assessment are 
the following: logging, $12; sawmills, $12 and 
$10 (according to total amount of pay-roll) ; 
street construction, $10; railway construction 
(with blasting), $6; fishing, $6; highway con- 
struction (with blasting), $6; other highway 
construction, $4.50; building construction 
(over four stories high), $5; employment in 
and about coal mines, $4.50. 

In the same table is presented the medical 
aid rating under the various schedules, based 
on each shift or part of shift. Under the 
Alberta Act employers are authorized to de- 
duct a sum, as determined by the Board, from 
the earnings of each workman, These deduc- 
tions are credited to a medical fund from 
which payments are made for medical service 
and hospital attention to workmen injured in 
the course of employment. 

The highest medical aid rating in 1933 oc- 
curred in logging, sawmills, and sash and door 
factories each with 10 cents; and in coal min- 
ing, steel construction, trenching, railway con- 
struction, and highway construction each with 
7 cents. ; 

During the year $179,609.56 was collected 
from workmen for medical aid purposes and 
the amount expended was $158,775.60. In 
connection with medical aid financing, it was 
explained that owing to a large deficit in the 
fund for 1932 it was found necessary to in- 
crease the rates in some classes. The medical 
profession agreed to a reduction in the scale 
of fees, and this factor together with the in- 
creased rates resulted in a small credit balance. 

Pension Reserve Fund—The act provides 
that pensions are payable to permanently dis- 
abled workmen and to widows of fatally in- 
jured workmen, for the remainder of their 
lives, and to the children of such fatally in- 
jured workmen, until they have reached the 
age of sixteen years, and in some Cases to 
eighteen years of age. Provision has, there- 
fore, been made for the payment of pensions 
by the creation of a fund for that purpose, 
called the Pension Reserve Fund. 

There is at present $2,818,149.81 to the credit 
of this fund, being the amount required to pay 
the respective pensions to 1,232 pensioners, 502 
of whom are permanently disabled workmen, 
292 widows of fatally injured workmen, and 
438 dependent children. 
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The Act was amended in 1927, providing 
that pensions in respect of dependent children 
may, with the consent of the Board, be con- 
tinued to the age of eighteen, in order to en- 
able them to obtain a secondary education. 
One hundred and forty-two children have been 
granted this privilege. The privilege is only 
withdrawn when the child proves non-co- 
operative or incapable of taking reasonable 
advantage of the educational facilities so pro- 
vided. 


The amount transferred annually to the 
Pension Fund is determined by generally ac- 
cepted actuarial tables, and the money credited 
to the fund is invested in securities. 

Rehabilitation—Dealing with its rehabilita- 
tion policy, the Board stated that while several 
workmen were given a course of training at 
the provincial Technical Institute, yet there 
is very little demand from injured workmen 
for rehabilitation by technical training, “ there 
being but few who are so badly injured that 
they are unable to earn a living at their 
former occupation.” Continuing, the Board 
observed: “There are probably some who 
might be benefited by technical training, but 
whose academic standing is such that it in- 
volves a long course of study, and they are 
either unwilling to make the sacrifice or the 
Board has reason to doubt the value of a voca- 
tional training in such cases. There is a much 
greater demand from workmen who are par- 
tially permanently disabled to be rehabilitated 
by the commutation of their pensions, so as to 
enable them to commence business in a small 
way, or to engage in farming. The policy of 
the Board is to help them to attain their de- 
sire in that regard, provided there are reason- 
able prospects of their being successful.” 


Accident Prevention—The Board continued 


its campaign in the matter of accident pre-” 


vention. Every accident is reviewed, and if 
there appears to have been negligence on the 
part of the employer or employee, as the 
case may ‘be, an explanation is requested, and 
if it is a case of improperly guarded 
machinery, the Board insists that the defect 
be remedied. 


It is pointed out that “there are still many, 
both employers and employees, who persist in 
careless practice despite the presence of safety 
devices” and that “no type of safety appliance 
seems to prevent accidents in such cases.” 


The payroll for all classes in 1983 amoi ‘ed 
to $60,254 750 and the total numb vf 
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employees in such classes was 56,921. Other 
statistics for the year were summarized as 
follows: 


Number of employers within the scope 


of the Act as at December 31, 1933. 4,645 
Number of accidents Saat during 
thew wear alISSs Piston we 8,160 


Number of eat and aie not 
finally disposed of as at December 31, 
LOS. Fo 595 

anther! of atom aati Bf Be Baad 
of pension or payment of Coe 


tion. 3,398 
Aniiner of Mae atennecd of fete pay- 

ment only on account for medical aid. 2,242 
Number of accidents disposed of for 

which no application for compensa- 

tion was received.. is ates 115 
Number of accidents disposed of on 

which no compensation was due.. 1,930 
Number of claims on which further 

payments have to be made.. 4 507 
Number of accidents awaiting further 

reports and on which no payments 

have been made 563 


Of the total of 8,160 Pei ee 57 involved 
some permanent disability and 8,082 were of 
a temporary nature. The mining industry 
was responsible for greatest number of 
accidents with a total of 2,538. Second in 
accident frequency was the group involving 
trucking, manufacture of textiles, bakeries, 
power laundries, elevators, etc., with 948 
accidents. The most frequent cause of 
accidents was that designated as “falling 
objects. or bodies” (2,123) followed by 
“handling objects” (1,983). 


The time loss in non-fatal claims totalled 
306,480 days. The average time loss in 
permanent disability cases was 86°55 days; 
and in temporary disability cases, 35-42 
days. The average age of injured workmen 
was 37:26 years. The number of accidents to 
minors (under 20 years of age) was 352 and 
to those of advanced age (60 years or over) 
176. 


The Mine Rescue and First Aid branch 
details the tre ning and extent of equipment 
at the variou: stations. Particulars are also 
given of the fisst aid work at these stations. 


Included in the report is the annual review 
of the administration of the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act. The largest program of work 
was that occasioned by the electrification of 
There was also considerable 
attention given to inspecting oil and gas 
wells, and oil and gasoline warehouses. 
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SAFETY WORK IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


HE monthly magazine Pulp and Paper of 
Canada, in its June issue, summarizes 
the replies to a questionnaire in which persons 
engaged in the industry were asked as to the 
methods in use or suggested for the improve- 
ment of safety conditions in the operation of 
pulp and paper mills. “It is evidently gen- 
eral practice among pulp and paper mills,” it 
is stated, “to have a safety committee. With 
the membership on this committee held in 
turn by different representatives from each de- 
partment it rotates the contact of workmen 
with the administration of this work in the 
plant. In many, if not most, cases there is 
some particular point of safety work brought 
up and discussed at the meeting and in this 
way a great many men in the mill eventually 
get a sort of safety education. In some mills 
meetings of larger numbers of men are held at 
intervals and safety programs are arranged. 
Another method that helps in this work is the 
question box and the suggestion box. When 
the men in a plant have reached the state 
where they have enough interest to make sug- 
gestions for improvements that will reduce 
accidents, progress is certainly being made.” 
The replies deal with Safety First rules and 
equipment, mechanical safeguards, work in the 
woods, treatment of injured workers, company 
doctors, etc. Among other suggestions it is 
recommended that the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards appoint an officer who 
will personally investigate claims in cases 
where the employers may have doubt of the 
securrence of an “accident” as defined by the 
Act; that there should be greater co-operation 
between the companies and the Board; and 
that the services of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations should be more gen- 
erally used by the members. 


Prevention of Accidents 


The essentials of accident prevention work 
are described by Mr. W. L. Eliason, safety 
engineer of the Ontario Paper Company, Lim- 
ited. ‘These essentials are educational work, 
mechanical safeguards, and management. Edu- 
cational work should be carried on in schools, 
in the homes of the workers, at the plants, 
factories and offices, in pictorial form and 
otherwise. Although under present day manu- 
facturing conditions 95 to 98 per cent of all 
industrial accidents are due to personal and 
not mechanical causes, it is important to re- 
duce the remaining 2 to 5 per cent which are 
due to Jack of mechanical safeguards. Mr. 
Eliason describes some essential types of safe- 
guard, As to the interest of managements in 


safe working conditions the writer claims that 
the results obtained in accident prevention 
to-day are due to safety organizations rein- 
forced by plant management. A safety or- 
ganization should be built up in each depart- 
ment of a plant. 


Company Hospital 


Dr. Wright, resident physician, and H. C. 
Laundy, safety supervisor of the Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, describe the work 
of the company’s hospital at Kapuskasing, 
Ontario. This company has a centrally located 
first-aid room in charge of a trained first-aid 
man, and each year a St. John’s Ambulance first- 
aid training class is instructed by the company 
doctor or one of his assistants, so that in every 
department trained employees are within call 
in case of emergency, An ambulance is kept 
at the mill to quickly transport accident cases 
to the Sensenbrenner Hospital, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile from the plant, and 
is equipped with every modern equipment. 

The importance of adequate lighting in a 
modern plant is shown in an article by Messrs 
Oday and Rodgers of the General Electric 
Company at Cleveland, Ohio, and the proper 
use of safety signs and bulletins is described 
by Mr. J. H. Turner, director of safety for the 
Consolidated Paper Corporation. 


Work of Quebec Pulp and Paper Association 


A summary is given of the last annual report 
of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Association. 
One of the principal activities of the Associa- 
tion during the year was the inspection of 
woods operations, undertaken for the purpose 
of reducing the number of accidents in the 
bush. While the cost of accidents in the mills 
was high, it was felt that the problem in the 
woods was even more serious. The duties of 
the inspectors are to report on the attitude of 
the company, doctor and employees towards 
accidents and accident prevention; to examine 
and report on first-aid equipment in camps 
and how this is being used; to report upon the 
qualifications of those, other than doctors ad- 
ministering first aid; to inspect the sanitary 
conditions in camps with reference to liability 
to infection and to watch for cases of mat 
lingering or where injured men are kept in 
jobbers’ camps instead of being sent to depots 
or doctors; conditions of woods hospital; to 
assist and give instruction in forwarding ade- 
quate information on accident reports and to 
learn how and by whom reports are made 
out; to check whether family declaration of 
jobbers is being filled in and returned; to 
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study the type of accidents occurring in dif- 
ferent localities, suggesting possible means of 
prevention and how cases of injured employees 
are taken care of; and to report the number 
of jobbers, sub-jobbers, approximate number 
of men and size of cut upon which the inspec~- 
tion is made. The co-operation received by 
the Association from the companies in this 
work and their desire that the inspectors ad- 
vise the staff of the faults found, has led to 
improvements in the handling of accident 
cases in the woods. The Association has re- 
ceived the acknowledgment of several doctors 
that where formerly men arrived for treatment 
with badly infected wounds in most cases 
proper first-aid attention is now being given 
with the result that an appreciable saving in 
expense is being effected. The reports of the 
inspectors show, however, that there is a wide 
field to be covered and that it is quite neces- 
sary that re-inspection should be made to fol- 
low up the instructions and advice given dur- 
ing the first inspection. 


Compensation Costs Reduced 


The experience of the Canadian Internation- 
al Paper Company in reducing the costs of 
compensation is described by Messrs. Goulet 
and Bastin of the company’s Causapscal 
depot. The company’s regulations in this de- 
partment are as follows: (1) all contractors are 
supplied free of charge with a complete first- 
aid cabinet, The cabinets are also replenished 
free of charge to the contractors; (2) small 
emergency packages are issued to be used 
when men are working at a distance from the 
camp or in side camps; (3) posters furnished 
by the Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Asso- 
- ciation are displayed in all camps; (4) a circu- 
lar letter pointing out the necessity and means 
of accident prevention is issued to the con- 
tractors, in their own language, at the begin- 
ning of the season; (5) a list of the men who 
have been injured more than once during the 
past three years is posted in all camps, con- 
tractors being advised to closely follow these 
men; (6) a weekly circular letter showing the 
number of cases reported during the week and 
to date, from each camp, without comments 
and instructions, is issued to contractors; this 
has been very effective; (7) first-aid manuals 
are available in all camps; (8) supervisor and 
assistant do not lose an opportunity to talk 
prevention to contractors and workers; (9) 


workers are instructed to report to the con- 
tractor or to his clerk for the slightest injury ; 
(10) clerk and contractors are requested not 
to let an injured man treat himself; (11) a 
weekly report from each camp is received at 
the District Office, showing the details of any 
case whatsoever, treated at the camp. 


The writers show that the cost of accidents 
has been reduced during the past two years 
by the enforcement of the foregoing regula- 
tions through an adequate system of inspec- 
tion. 


Difficulties of Safety Work in the Bush 


Other contributions include an account of 
the treatment and prevention of accidents in 
the woods by Mr. J. W. Sutherland, of the 
Canadian International Paper Company, in 
the Upper Gatineau Division; and a descrip- 
tion by Dr. J. G. Hooper, of Grand’Mére, 
P.Q., of the functions of the company doctor 
in the bush. Dr. Hooper describes the diffi- 
culties of the work as follows:— 


“The very nature of the work makes acci- 
dent prevention difficult. The work is done 
during the worst months of the year and by 
unskilled labour with a large turnover. Many 
of the workmen are young, unskilled in the 
use of the axe, and careless. Their attitude is 
that, if they are injured, ‘the insurance’ will 
pay. Moreover, a considerable number are 
working on a ‘ piece-work’ basis, and, in their 
rush, take unnecessary chances. On account 
of working outside in severe weather, many 
cases of minor injury must lose time that 
would be able to continue their work were 
they employed in a factory.” 


The writer suggests that “the most effective 
method of inducing the jobbers and sub-job- 
bers to take an active interest in safety work 
is to institute some system of merit-rating 
whereby the jobber who has a good accident 
experience would benefit. At the present time 
there is a feeling that this is not worth bother- 
ing about as they have to pay the same rate 
whether their accident experience is good or 
not, Were the jobber to receive some financial 
return for his efforts in keeping the accidents 
down, I think that there would be a consider- 
able improvement which coupled with efficient 
medical work in the woods, should show ex- 
cellent results.” 
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REPORT OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


[* the third annual report since its estab- 
lishment as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the “ Ross” Commission on Public 
Welfare, the Department of Public Welfare 
of Ontario reviews its administrative activities 
during the year 1932-33. The department was 
created by Order in Council on September 16, 
1930, and the following subjects were placed 
under its control: mothers’ allowances; the 
old age pensions; soldiers’ aid; veterans’ wel- 
fare service; children’s aid branch; industrial 
schools; Ontario training schools; houses of 
refuge and orphanages. Outlining the domin- 
ant characteristics of public welfare work, the 
Deputy Minister states: “ First, the activities 
in this field cover the whole range of human 
life from the tiny child to the spent adult. 
Second, mental and medical clinics are being 
extensively used enabling the workers dealing 
with persons requiring adjustment to under- 
stand more clearly those who come under 
their care, and to approach their task in a 
more scientific way. Third, with children and 
adolescents being cared for there is a growing 
tendency to remove them from the school, 
shelter or orphanage, or wherever they may 
be, as soon as a proper social attitude is estab- 
lished and to place them in an approved foster 
home so that they may have the advantage 
of a normal home life.” 


Mothers’ Allowances—According to the thir- 
teenth annual report of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Commission, the number of widows re- 
ceiving allowances on October 31, 1933, was 
4.722—an increase of 68 over the year previous. 
In addition to this number, because of the 
total and permanent incapacitation of the 
husband, 2,149 mothers have been made bene- 
ficiaries under the Act—an increase of 147. 
The number of mothers receiving allowance 
because of desertion also shows an increase, 
there being 542—35 more than in the previous 
year. On the other hand there was a decrease 
of 35 in the number of allowances paid to 
foster mothers. The total number of bene- 
ficiaries receiving mothers’ allowances at the 
end of the year was 7,653. As the report 
points out, the complete story of this work is 
reflected in the number of children given care 
and protection and an opportunity to attend 
school. During the year, 19,359 children re- 
ceived the benefits of mothers’ allowances, Of 
these, 16,044 were attending school and 3,505 
were of pre-school age. The average number 
of children per family receiving benefits was 
2°88. In addition to dealing with 2,295 new 
applications and renewals, the Commission 
reviewed about 6,000 cases, making such 


changes as it deemed advisable. There were 
1,130 cancellations during the year for various 
causes, and 680 applicants were declared in- 
eligible. 

Old Age Pensions—The fourth annual re- 
port of the Old Age Pensions Commission 
shows an increase of 3,681 pensioners during 
the year, bringing the total on the roll to 
45,229. The statistics indicate that Ontario 
with a larger percentage of population over 
70 1ears than any other province has the 
smailest percentage (34:7) of the population 
over 70 years receiving pension. 

The administration of the Act falls into four 
departments, namely, the granting of new 
pensions, revision of pensions previously 
granted, the consideration of appeals, the re- 
covery of refunds of pensions illegally obtained 
and the recovery of pension repaid from the 
estate of deceased pensioners. 


During the year the average pension paid 
was $18 per month and 16,303 new applica- 
tions for pension were investigated. Owing to 
revision proceedings, 1,310 pensions were re- 
duced while 5,136 pensions were cancelled by 
death and other causes. 


Dealing with certain problems of pension 
administration the report states: “There are 
still those who, either through ignorance or 
motivated by dishonest purpose, obtain pen- 
sion fraudulently, and that despite thorough 
investigation and the activity of the local 
Boards. During the year $12,640.65 was re- 
covered from persons receiving pension ille- 
gally. With the passing of time the question 
of the recovery of pension paid from the 
estates of deceased pensioners becomes more 
important. To prevent the transfer of property 
without the knowledge of the department and 
to establish rights as a creditor in the closing 
of the estate, a claim is filed against the estate 
of those seeking pension where the estate is 
large enough to warrant such action. The 
amount recovered during the year from this 
source was $50,111.61.” 


Care of Veterans—In the department are 
two organizations which operate in the in- 
terests of ex-soldiers. These are the Soldiers’ 
Aid Commission and the Veterans’ Welfare 
Service. The former directs its efforts towards 
emergency relief of veterans and their de- 
pendants. Since the Commission began to 
function 584 wards have been cared for and 
assisted in foster homes or educationally. 
Grants, totalling $2,877.74, were made to 138 
soldiers’ widows; 790 grants totalling $7,181.85 
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were made to ex-service men and their de- 
pendants, while 31 grants amounting to $194.75 
were made to ex-service men. 


The Veterans’ Welfare Service concentrates 
on trying to interest employers of labour in 
unemployed ex-service men. During the year 
employment was obtained for 235 veterans 
and their dependants and in 122 cases financial 
assistance was given, An experiment was also 
initiated in getting certain selected veterans 
back to the land, 


Child Welfare —Operating under the depart- 
ment are a number of agencies directly con- 
cerned with various phases of child welfare. 
Prominent among these is the Children’s Aid 
Society and its branches functioning under the 
Children’s Protection Act. During 1932-33, 
there were 720 children made permanent and 
323 children made temporary wards of the 
society. The records indicate that there are 


5,606 Protestant wards and 1,369 Catholic 
wards in the province under the supervision 
of the society. 

Under the Legal Adoption Act, 854 children 
were adopted during 1932-33. There were 
2,248 cases—an increase of 100—dealt with 
under the Unmarried Parents Act. 

The report of the inspector of training 
schools, industrial schools, orphanages, refuges 
and children’s shelters indicates that there are 
158 charitable institutions, two training schools 
and five industrial schools in the province. In 
the 36 orphanages, 2,701 children were cared 
for during the year. In the 44 City Refuges 
and 3 Convalescent Homes, 5,843 persons were 
provided with accommodation. The three dis- 
trict Refuges provided lodgment for 213 in- 
mates while the County Refuges housed 6,721 
persons, 

Reports were also presented concerning the 
activities of industrial and training schools. 


MINING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1933 


HE annual report of the Minister of 

Mines, British Columbia, covering the 
ealendar year 1933, indicates that the gross 
value of mineral production for the period 
was $30,674,486, an increase of 8-61 per cent 
over the value of the output for 1932. In 
addition to a general review and statistical 
summary of the mining industry, mining and 
prospecting activities are outlined in detail, 
the volume also containing reports of resident 
mining engineers and of the inspectors of 
mines. 

The mineral production of the province is 
divided into four main sections—metal min- 
erals, coal, structural materials, and miscel- 
laneous metals and minerals. Metal mining 
production, valued at $23,641,738 in 1933, is 
the most important of the four divisions. Coal 
output valued at $5,375,171, structural mater- 
ials at $1,024,045, and miscellaneous metals 
and minerals valued at $633,532 follow in 
order of value importance. 

By value, the various products of the min- 
eral industry are ranked in the following 
order in 1933: lead, zinc, coal, gold, copper, 
silver, structural materials, miscellaneous 
metals and minerals. 


Labour and Employment—In 1933, there 
were 3,094 persons employed in and about the 
coal mines of the Province, a decrease from 
the preceding year of about 14-2 per cent. 
During the year twenty seven coal companies 
operated twenty-nine collieries, with forty 
mines employing 2,241 men underground. In 
the supervision of underground employees 
there were twenty-two managers, one safety 


engineer, twenty-four over-men, sixty-five fire- 
bosses and shot-lighters, a total of 111, or one 
official for every twenty persons employed 
underground. In metalliferous mines, the 
number employed totalled 3,121 as compared 
with 2,225 in 1932. 

Accidents—There were three fatal accidents 
in coal mining in 1933 as compared with eight 
in 1932. The ratio of accidents per 1,000 
persons employed was 0:97 as compared with 
2-21 in 1932. In 1931 the ratio was 1:22; 
in 1930, 11:62; in 1929, 2-38; in 1928, 2-64; 
in 1927; 2-10: in 1926,°1-88; in 1925, 1-10; 
in 1924, 1-66; the average for the ten-year 
period being 2:79, | 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1933 was 2°37 as com- 
pared with 5-21 in 19382 and 2-81 in 1981. 
The average for the ten-year period was 6:42 
fatalities per 1,000,000 tons mined. 

The number of tons mined per fatal acci- 
dent during 1933 was 421,582 tons, compared 
with 191,871 tons in 1932, and the ten-year 
average of 154,455 tons. 

There were ten fatal accidents in and about 
metalliferous mines in 1933, being a decrease 
of one from the total of 1932. The ratio of 
fatal accidents was 3°20 in 1933 as compared 
with 4-83 in 1932, and with the ten-year aver- 
age of 2°68. 

Mine Safety and First Aid—The report of 
the chief inspector of mines deals particularly 
with accidents, mine safety and first aid. An 
outline is given of the activities in connection 
with ventilation, mine-air sampling and coal 
dust, together with a list of approved electric 
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safety lamps. Reference was also made to the 
work of the four government rescue stations 
strategically located in the mining districts. 
In the larger coal mining districts of Crows- 
nest, Cumberland and Nanaimo, experienced 
teams maintain a regular schedule of training 
throughout the year and so keep in readiness 
ror any emergency calls. 

In dealing with accident costs, the report 
points out that compensation to the extent 
of over $250,000 is paid annually to men 
injured in mines; that this sum is only par- 
tial compensation for wages lost due to in- 
juries and does not in any way compensate 
for the suffering resulting from injuries; that 
the employer also suffers a financial loss due 
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to disruption of operations when an accident 
occurs and the further possible loss in train- 
ing new men. “Many accidents,” the report 
continues, “also involves property damage so 
that it may reasonably be said that the toll 
of accidents directly and indirectly cost the 
miners and mining industry of British Colum- 
bia almost $1,000,000 annually. Therefore, en- 
tirely apart from the greater humanitarian 
view-point, accident-prevention is a worth- 
while work on the part of all connected with 
mining.” 

The chief inspector concludes by outhning 
the safety and first aid methods employed 
in various mines. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PRODUCTION AND SALE OF COAL IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


EGULATIONS under the Coal Mines 
Licensing and Regulation Act, passed 
by the Saskatchewan Legislature at its last 
session (Lanour GaAzerte, June, 1934, page 515), 
were published in the Saskatchewan Gazette, 
June 30, 1984. The following principles are 
laid down as the basis of the regulations, 
which are for the purpose of more effectively 
supervising the production and sale of coal:— 
“(Coal constitutes a major source of heat 
and energy for the people of Saskatchewan 
and the industry engaged in its production 
and distribution fills an important and neces- 
sary place in the economic structure of the 
nation. The industry therefore owes a duty to 
the public, its employees, its customers and to 
those whose money is invested and used in 
the industry. This duty includes the obli- 
gation to deal fairly with its employees; to 
mine its products efficiently; to promote 
applied research and the proper use of coal 
and to eliminate waste; to sell at a fair price; 
to foster orderly, economical channels of dis- 
tribution from mines to the ultimate con- 
sumer; to develop new uses; to approve and 
encourage sound and fair trade practices in 
the mining and distribution of coal and to 
prevent unfair practices. Fair and construc- 
tive competition is to be encouraged but 
unfair competition must be eliminated.” 


The definition of “retailer” in the regula- 
tions is that laid down by the Western Can- 
ada Fuel Association. The fee for a licence 
is fixed at $25. The applicant for a licence 
must furnish proof satisfactory to the Min- 
ister that the wages of all employees have 
been heretofore paid and satisfied in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Mines Act 
and amendments thereto, that all royalties on 
coal mined have been paid and that all 


assessments made pursuant to the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act have 
been paid and satisfied. The licence granted 
to any person shall be forthwith revoked in 
the event of such person neglecting or refus- 
ing to pay the wages of his employees in 
accordance with the provisions of the Mines 
Act or neglecting or refusing to pay royalties 
due or accruing due or assessments under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. No licence 
shall be granted to any person in respect to 
any mine if the previous licensee of such 
mine has had his licence revoked, except 
under terms and conditions imposed by the 
Minister and under no circumstances until 
any wages owing by such previous licensee 
have been fully paid and satisfied. 


The section relating to prices is as fol- 
lows:— 

“The Minister having in mind competitive 
markets and general economic conditions 
shall specify and prescribe what in his opinion 
are fair minimum prices for the different 
grades and qualities and sizes of coal and 
shall as occasion or circumstances require 
revise and alter such minimum prices from 
time to time and such minimum prices until 
revised and altered shall be as follows:— 

Minimum price on all small sizes $1.25 
per ton. 

Stove 3” by 2” or less, minimum $1.60 per 
ton in blue and red area. 

Special, Winnipeg and Regina, $1.40 per 
ton. 

Cobble and lump—blue area, $2.10 per ton; 
red area, $1.85 per ton; Winnipeg, $1.75 per 
ton; Regina, $1.70 per ton. 

Furnace lump (mixed stove, cobble and 
lump)—trucking area, $1.60 per ton. The 
above prices are all f.o.b. the nearest railway 
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station to the mine. Prices charged for coal 
loaded in trucks at the mine 25 cents per 
ton higher than prices of coal loaded into 
railway cars. 

“Every applicant for a licence must under- 
take not to sell or exchange coal below the 
specified minimum prices, the regulations lay- 
ing down strict rules governing sale and 
purchase. 

“Every applicant for a licence is required 
to furnish a schedule of the rates of wages 
paid or proposed to be paid to his employees 
and no revision or alteration of such rates 
shall be made until the expiration of one 


month following the filing by the applicant 
with the minister of a schedule showing the 
proposed changes. The minister shall revoke 
the licence of any licensee who pays his em- 
ployees otherwise than according to the 
schedule filed with the minister. 

“Every licensee is required to keep accurate 
books and records of wages paid and coal 
sold (showing grades, qualities, sizes and 
prices) and shall produce such books and 
records for inspection of the minister upon 
his request.” 

The regulations took effect as from June 
12, 1934. 





LABOUR MEASURES ENACTED BY UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
Act to Create a National Labour Board 


The United States Congress, towards the 
end of June, passed an Act “to equalize the 
bargaining power of employers and employees, 
to encourage the amicable settlement of dis- 
putes between employers and employees, to 
create a National Labour Board, and for other 
purposes.” The bill as originally introduced 
by Senator Wagner (New York) was amend- 
ed by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labour, the Act as passed incorporating 
the amendments proposed by ‘the Committee. 
The Commitiee po:nt out that the Act aims 
primarily to clarify rather than to extend 
the existing relations between employers and 
employees, and to provide for a means of 
enforcement. The language of earlier stat- 
utes, particularly section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, had been considered 
ambiguous and misleading both to employers 
and workers. 


The preamble to the act states: “It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to remove unnecessary obstruc- 
tions to the free flow of commerce, to en- 
courage the establishment of uniform labour 
standards, and to provide for the general 
welfare, by establishing agencies for the 
peaceful settlement of labour disputes, and 
by protecting the exercise by the worker of 
complete freedom of association, self-organi- 
zation, and designation of representatives of 
his own choosing, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms and conditions of his em- 
ployment or other mutual aid or protection.” 

Excluded from the operation of the Act 
are domestic servants, agricultural labourers, 
individuals employed by their parents or 
spouses, persons subject to the Railway 
Labour Act, and persons employing less than 
ten employees; the Industrial Adjustment 


Board thus having jurisdiction over disputes 
of a certain magnitude which affect com- 
merce. 

The term “representatives” as used in the 
Act includes any individual or labour organi- 
zation designated by employees to act for 
them or any individual or employer organi- 
zation designated by an employer to act for 
him. The term “labour organization” means 
any organization or any agency or employee 
representation committee, in which employees 
participate and which exists for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning hours of labour, wages or working 
conditions. The term “employer organiza- 
tion” means any organization or any agency 
or employers representation committee which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employees concerning hours 
of labour, wages or working conditions. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


Four unfair labour practices are listed in 
the Act, it being declared “ unfair ”—“(1) For 
an employer to attempt, by interference or 
coercion, to impair the exercise of employees 
of the right to form or join labour organiza- 
tions, to designate representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection; (2) For 
employees to attempt, by interference or coer- 
cion, to impair the exercise by employers of 
the right to join or form employer organiza- 
tions and to designate representatives of their 
own choosing for the purpose of collective 
bargaining; (3) For an employer to inter- 
fere with or dominate the administration of 
any labour organization or contribute financial 
support to it: provided, that, subject to rules 
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and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labour, an employer shall not be pro- 
hibited from permitting an employee, indi- 
vidually, or local representatives of em- 
ployees, to confer among themselves or with 
management during working hours without 
loss of time while engaged in the business 
of a labour organization; (4) For an em- 
ployer, by discrimination in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment, or by contract or 
agreement, to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in any labour organization: provided, 
that nothing in this Act, or in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, or in any code or 
agreement approved thereunder, or in any 
other statute of the United States, shall pre- 
clude an employer from making an agree- 
ment with a labour organization (not estab- 
lished, maintained, or controlled by any un- 
fair labour practice) to the effect that a 
person seeking employment shall be required, 
as a condition of employment, to join such 
labour organization, if the agreement is sought 
by the majority of employees in the unit 
covered by it when made. Nothing in this 
proviso shall be construed by the Board to 
indicate that any employer is bound to enter 
into an agreement conditioning employment 
upon membership in any labour organiza- 
tion,.” 


National Industrial Adjustment Board 


A National Industrial Adjustment Board is 
created in the Department of Labour. Three 
members representing the general public, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate for terms of five 
years at a salary of $10,000 each, form the 
nucleus of the Board and are always eligible 
to sit on cases. In addition there are two 
panels representing employers and employees. 
These persons are likewise appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, but they serve only for l-year terms, 
and receive $20 per diem only when engaged 
in the performance of their duties. It is in- 
tended that the persons representing employ- 
ers and employees shall serve in rotation, at 
the designation of the chairman of the Board, 
but in such a way that there shall always be 
one representative of employers and one rep- 
resentative of employees upon the Board. 


The Board has authority to make regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
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When a person is supposed to have engaged 
in one of the four unfair labour practices 
defined in the above section 3, and the prac- 
tice has led or threatens to lead to a labour 
dispute that might affect commerce or ob- 
struct the free flow of commerce, the Board 
is given power to prevent the practice and 
take appropriate steps to correct the injustice. 
Usually the Board will act only when a case 
is drawn to its attention by the Secretary of 
Labour (who through the Conciliation Ser- 
vice of the Department of Labour will pre- 
sumably first utilize every appropriate means 
for a voluntary adjustment of the matter) ; 
but in exceptional cases, the Board by a vote 
of a majority, may on its own motion decide 
to hear the case. Hearings can be conducted 
by the Board or by an agent or agency desig- 
nated by it, but decisions must be by the 
Board. 


Voluntary arbitration by the Board is pro- 
vided when the parties agree to submit the 
dispute to arbitration. This is in no sense 
a compulsory power but merely gives the 
Board the right to act in a way already tested 
under the Railway Labour Act. 


In a dispute as to who are the representa- 
tives of the employees the Board is author- 
ized to take a secret ballot or to use other 
suitable methods. Since the dispute may re- 
late only to a single craft or a single plant 
the Board is given the power to determine 
the appropriate unit for the election. In 
some cases it may decide that the appropriate 
unit is the whole plant; in other cases a par- 
ticular craft. In cases in which a poll is 
taken of several different units, it is provided 
that each unit may be given representation 
in proportion to its membership. If an elec- 
tion is held in only a single unit, no matter 
how large, then there is no occasion for 
“yepresentation in proportion to its mem- 
bership,” since its membership bears no 
mathematical relation to any other group. 
Within any single unit the Board may, but 
need not, determine that representatives 
agreed upon by the majority of employees 
shall represent the entire unit for the purpose 
of negotiating agreements. 


President Roosevelt, by an executive order 
dated June 30, appointed the following mem- 
bers of the National Labour Relations Board: 
Lloyd Garrison, of Wisconsin (chairman) ; 
Henry Alvin Millis, of Illinois, and Edwin 8. 
Smith, of Massachusetts. 
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Act to Amend the Railway Labour Act 


An Act to amend the Railway Labour Act, 
approved May 20, 1926, and to provide for 
tthe prompt disposition of disputes between 
carriers and their employees, was passed by 
the United States Congress in June. The 
provisions of the earlier Act were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1926, page 423. The 
new Act amends the Railway Labour Act by 
re-writing it and making several far-reaching 
and important changes in the operation of 
the adjustment boards ito settle grievances and 
the work of the mediation board. The Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, in their 
report on the bill, stated that Congress passed 
the Railway Labour Act with the joint ap- 
proval of both the representatives of the rail- 
roads and the railway labour organization. 
They believed it would enable them to settle 
their differences without the element of com- 
pulsion. “They have tried this act for nearly 
8 years. It has served a most useful purpose 
and brought about many good results, but 
both the representatives of the railroads and 
of the employees agree that it needs improve- 
ment. This bill is intended to provide the 
needed amendments.” 


The most important change in the present 
Act is the creation of what is termed the 
“National Adjustment Board.” This Board 
will have four divisions corresponding to oc- 
cupational classes. Each division will have a 
neutral member, so that these divisions will 
be able to make decisions. The regional 
boards will be created for temporary periods, 
but their members are to be chosen in the 
same manner as the members of the National 
Board of Adjustment and their decisions are 
to be binding and enforceable in the courts 
in the same manner. The four divisions of 
the National Adjustment Board are to be 
independent of one another. Each division 
is to adjust the disputes and grievances of a 
certain group of crafts, as specified in the 


Act. It may be subdivided to take testi- 
mony, but the entire division makes the deci- 
sion. Thus, there will in effect be 18 boards 
for the taking of testimony and 4 to make 
decisions. Each division will be composed 
of an equal number of representatives of the 
railroads and employees respectively, and 
each will compensate its representatives. In 
case of a deadlock, the members of the divi- 
sion may select a neutral member. If they 
cannot agree, then the National Mediation 
Board will select the neutral member, and he 
will be paid by the Government. 

The Act also provides for the establishment 
of regional or system boards of adjustment, 
if the railroads and the employees desire to 
set up such boards voluntarily. The Act 
prohibits any carrier from providing financial 
assistance to any union-of employees from 
funds of the carrier. It also prohibits the 
railroads from interfering in any manner 
whatsoever with employees joining or refus- 
ing to join any organization or union. The 
bill specifically provides that the choice of 
representatives of any craft shall be deter- 
mined by a majority of the employees vot- 
ing on the question. 

Section 4 abolishes the present Board of 
Mediation, consisting of 5 members, and 
establishes a new board called the “ National 
Mediation Board,” consisting of 3 members. 
This new and smaller Board will have power 
to select and appoint employees to act as 
mediators under the instruction of the Board 
with the same freedom to delegate its work 
as ‘the Interstate «Commerce Commission 
now possesses. This board will appoint the 
neutral members when necessary to obtain 
decisions of the National Board of Adjust- 
ment and is also authorized to set up a neu- 
tral committee to determine what employees 
shall vote in the elections to determine the 
representative in any grievance. 


Retirement System for Railroad Employees 


An Act “to provide a retirement system 
for railroad employees, to provide unemploy- 
ment relief, and for other purposes,” was 
passed by the United States Congress in June. 
It provides for a 4-year period during 
which the fullest opportunity will be had for 
collecting information, making investigations 
and actuarial studies. This will serve as the 
basis upon which specific action can be taken, 
assuring the adequacy and permanency of the 
retirement system provided therein and making 
it possible to provide adequate retirement 
annuities to aged railroad employees, 


All carriers coming within the scope of the 
Railway Labour Act are to be treated as one 
employer for the purposes of the Act. 


The old-age pension or annuity is to be 
based upon the wages and the length of ser- 
vice of employees upon all railroads, with 
specified maximum limits. The payments are 
to be provided through funds created by joint 
contributions from the railroads and the em- 
ployees. The Treasury of the United States 
is made the depository for these funds. The 
payments to be made from such funds are 
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limited to the amounts provided by the rail- 
roads and the employees, and no burden is 
placed on the Public Treasury. 


The employees are to contribute 2 per cent 
of the compensation paid to them by the 
carrier and the carrier is to contribute an 
amount equal to twice the amount contributed 
by its employees. The carriers are required 
to deduct the amount of each employee con- 
tribution from the compensation paid to such 
employee and shall pay all such employee 
contributions together with the carriers’ con- 
tribution into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The administration of the system is to be 
under the direction and supervision of a Board 
composed of three members, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 


The amount of the pension or annuity is to 
be 2 per cent of the basic wage of the em- 
ployee multiplied by the number of years of 
service, but is not to exceed 60 per cent of 
the basic wage for service rendered prior to 
the effective date and not to exceed 75 per 
cent of the average wage for service rendered 
after the effective date. The basic wage is to 
be determined upon average compensation as 
defined in the bill, but no compensation in 
excess of $400 per month is to be recognized 
in determining the basic wage. 

Pensions are to be payable from and after 
age 65, or upon completion of 30 years of ser- 
vice. Retirement is to be compulsory at age 
65, with a provision for an agreement by the 
employee and the railroad to extend the em- 
ployment from year to year, but not beyond 


age 70. Compulsory retirement at age 65 shall 
not apply to officials of carriers until 5 years 
after the act takes effect. If the pension pay- 
ments are begun before age 65 upon com- 
pletion of 30 years of service, the maximum 
pension payment is reduced from the 60 per 
cent maximum by 4 per cent of the basic wage 
for each year the employee is less than 65 
years of age when the pension payments are 
begun. Thus, at age 60 the maximum pension 
is 40 per cent and at age 55 it is 20 per cent, 
and no pension at all is payable below age 51. 
The reduction in the maximum does not apply 
where the employee is retired by the railroad 
for mental or physical disability. 

The average wage of $1,667 per year will 
produce an average monthly annuity of $83.33. 
On the basis of present pay rolls of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 the contributions of the 
carriers and their employees at the initial 2 
per cent would produce $90,000,000. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in their report on the bill outline its 
provisions, and conclude: “If it be good busi- 
ness judgment to replace worn-out and de- 
preciated equipment with new and efficient 
equipment, it is equally in the interest of ef- 
ficient and economical operation to retire those 
employees who have worn themselves out 
through long years of arduous toil in the per- 
formance of faithful service to the industry 
and thereby bring into the industry that pro- 
portion of younger and more active employees. 
If this be done, it will not only result in benefit 
to the industry, but will serve to extend to 
these aged employees the satisfaction of a 
well-earned reward which has been paid for by 
years of their devotion to the service.” 


eee 


SOFT COAL MINING CODE 


New Provision for 35-Hour 


HE code of Fair Competition for the 
bituminous coal industry in the United 
States was recently amended so as to provide 
for shorter hours and higher wages. The 
original code, signed by President Roosevelt 
on September 18, was outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTtr, October, 1933, page 991. It fixed 
April 1, 1934, as the date on which its pro- 
visions relating to labour should expire. It 
provided also for the possible amendment of 
these provisions by collective agreement be- 
tween employers and workers. On March 29 
an agreement was reached between the em- 
ployers of the Appalachian region, who con- 
trol about 70 per cent of the coal output of 
the United States, and the representatives of 
the United Mine Workers of America in regard 
to the rates of wages to come into effect from 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Week and Higher Wages 


April 1, in place of those laid down in the 
Code. The employers in other districts, how- 
ever, reserved their right to object to the ap- 
plication of this agreement to their mines, and 
the meeting adjourned until April 9. Follow- 
ing this adjournment, General Johnson, Ad- 
ministrator of National Recovery, approved 
on March 31, 1934, subject to a hearing on 
April 9, an amendment to the Code imposing 
a seven-hour day and 35-hour week with basic 
minimum wages of $5 a day in the north and 
$4.60 in the south. 

This measure led to a revival of disputes in 
the industry, the employers in the south pro- 
testing that the abolition of the local differen- 
tial wage scales meant ruin to them, and the 
miners declaring strikes against the opposition 
of the employers to the amendment. The pub- 
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lic hearing was held on April 9 and the fol- 
lowing days. It was accompanied and fol- 
lowed by many discussions between the 
different parties, the employers of the Appala- 
chian region and the workers calling, among 
other things, for the maintenance of the terms 
of the amendment of March 31. On April 22, 
an agreement was reached between employers 
and workers, which amicably ended the dis- 
putes, 


On the same day the Administrator of Na- 
tional Recovery issued an order modifying 
the amendment of March 31, and fixing new 
conditions in regard to wages applicable under 
the Code as from April 1, 1934. 


The order makes no change in the hours of 
work provisions of the amendment of March 
31, which fixed the maximum hours of all 
workers, except members of the executive, 
supervisory, technical and confidential staff, at 
seven in the day and 35 in the week (as 
against eight in the day and 40 in the week 
laid down by the Code) at the usual working 
place and exclusive of the lunch period. The 
amendment provides for exemption in case of 
accident, and in the case of workers whose 
daily duties include the handling of man-trips, 
and workers required to remain on duty while 
the men are entering and leaving the mines. 
It exempts from the provisions as to the 
maximum hours of work certain classes of 
workers, including those engaged in the trans- 
portation of coal or the manufacture of coke 
and those engaged at power houses, sub- 
stations and pumps, and provides that other 
classes of workers may be exempted by joint 
agreements negotiated in accordance with the 
Code, which should not, however, provide for 
work in excess of eight hours in the day and 
40 in the week, 


As regards wages, the order of April 22 fixes 
the basic minimum wage rate as follows: $3.80, 
a day (an increase of 40 cents over the rate 
originally fixed in the Code) in the Alabama 
district; $4.35 a day (an increase of 60 cents 
over the minimum fixed in the Code, and a 


reduction of 25 cents from the rate fixed by 
the amendment of March 31) for the South- 
western district, including Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas; $4.24 a day (an in- 
crease of 40 cents over the Code rate and a 
reduction of 20 cents from the amendment 
rate) in the so-called J-1 district of Tennessee, 
including Marion, Grundy, Sequatchi, White, 
Van Buren, Warren and Bledsoe counties; 
$4.60 (an increase of 60 cents over the Code 
rate and the same as the amendment rate) for 
the West Kentucky district and the Southern 
Appalachian district. 

In the Fairmont district of West Virginia, 
where the dispute centered on the allowances 
for loading and cutting, the new schedules 
provide for an addition of 24 cents a ton for 
loading and 4 cent a ton for cutting, and the 
basic rate of $5 a day fixed by the amendment. 
It is provided that the minimum rates for ton- 
nage and other piece work shall be further 
increased, if necessary, by an amount sufficient 
to maintain the customary relationship in the 
industry between the piece-work rates and 
rates for day labour, 

The order also contains two provisions of 
special importance, which appear to meet the 
demand for uniformity put forward by the 
mine workers in the resolution referred to 
above. One of these, with the object of pro- 


-tecting the standards of living of high-wage 


districts, prohibits the employers in a low- 
wage district from selling coal in other areas 
at prices lower than those prevailing there. 
The second lays down that full study shall be 
made by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion as to adjustments in the price structure 
within the bituminous coal industry equitably 
required in consideration of the rates of pay 
in effect in the several districts of said indus- 
try, and that to that end there shall be 
created a Bituminous Coal Research Unit 
within the Research and Planning Division of 
the Administration to conduct the study, ad- 
vise the Administrator on approval of pro- 
posed prices, and make recommendations con- 
cerning the readjustment of the price structure. 





Effect of Codes on Hours of Work and Earnings 


The results of the application of the indus- 
trial codes under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and related policies are summar- 
ized in the May issue of the M onthly Labour 
Review, official publication of the United 
States Department of Labor. This review in- 
dicates the trend of employment, hours, earn- 
ings and production in the United States under 
the N.R.A. during the period from October, 
1932, to March, 1934. 

From March to July, 1933, before the adop- 
tion of the codes of fair competition, average 


weekly hours, total employment, and _ total 
pay-rolls increased, due largely to expanding 
production. In spite of increased production, 
average hourly earnings declined, although 
per capita earnings were somewhat larger, due 
to longer hours per week. After July, during 
the operation of codes and the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement, average hours per 
week declined sharply, due in part to declining 
production, but in those industries where pro- 
duction did not decline the effects of the codes 
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were apparent in a general reduction of aver- 
age hours per week. In both manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries reporting to 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
there was a general upturn after July, 1933, in 
average hourly earnings, total employment, 
total pay-rolls, and per capita earnings, and at 
the same time there were sharp declines in 
average hours per week and in total produc- 
tion, 

It is pointed out that under the codes al- 
though a considerable degree of flexibility was 
permitted, the usual provision in regard to 
hours was a maximum of 40 hours per week. 
Child labour was prohibited, the usual mini- 
mum age being 16 years. 

In the 78 manufacturing industries reporting 
hours to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, aver- 
age hours per week declined from 39-5 in 
October, 1932, to 36-6 in March, 1933, and 
increased to 42°5 hours in July, 1933. During 
the period of codes they declined, by March, 
1934, to 36:3 hours, or 15 per cent. In the 78 
manufacturing industries and 14 non-manufac- 
turing industries combined the trends were 
similar, but the increase from October, 1982, 
to July, 1933, and the decline from July, 1933, 
to March, 1934, were both somewhat smaller 
than in manufacturing industries alone. 

This reduction in hours is attributed to the 
codes and in this respect the report observes: 

“One factor in the reduction of average 
hours per week after July, 1933, was the de- 
cline in production. Ordinarily a curtailment 
of production finds expression partly in a re- 
duction in the number of employees, and since 
the index of employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries increased 13 per cent as compared 
with a 15 per cent decrease in average hours 
per week, the codes were obviously an im- 
portant factor in reducing the length of the 
working week.” 


Labour and Consumers’ Advisers to Code 
Authorities 


The National Recovery Administrator on 
March 31, 1934, announced his intention of 
appointing labour and consumers’ advisers to 
the Administration member or members of 
code authorities and directed all industries 
operating under approved codes to create in- 
dustrial relations committees or boards for the 
adjustment of labour complaints and disputes, 
if this had not already been done. This action 
is in the line with the intention of the Ad- 
ministration to concentrate its energies on 
problems of administration, particularly now 
that the period of codification of industry is 
drawing to a close. 


Appointment of labour and consumers’ ad- 
visers to Administration members of code 
authorities will be made by the National Re- 
covery Administrator from lists of nominees 
submitted by the Labour Advisory Board and 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, respectively. 
These appointees will not be members of code 
authorities and will attend meetings only on 
invitation, but they will have free access to 
the minutes of meetings and may “ appear 
before the code authorities to make state- 
ments on specific subjects.” 


All industries must have machinery to ad- 
just individual labour complaints and labour 
disputes and must set up at once either or 
both types of machinery if this has not al- 
ready been done. ‘Those industries having 
such machinery in ‘operation are directed to 
report to the Administrator immediately on 
the personnel, scope, and functioning of the 
committees. Membership of each committee 
should include equal numbers of representa- 
tives of both employers and employees with 
an additional member chosen by them Jointly 
to act as chairman. 


Federal Emergency Relief in United States 


A report on federal emergency relief work 
in the United States since May, 1933, is given 
in the May issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the United States De- 
partment of Labour. The machinery of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
established by the Relief Act of 1933 and pro- 
vided with funds to the amount of $500,000,000, 
of which half was to be disbursed to the 
States, on a basis of $1 of Federal money for 
each $3 of public money from all sources spent 
for unemployment relief in each State during 
the preceding three months. The other half 
was to be used for grants to States whose relief 
needs were so great and whose financial re- 
sources so depleted as to make necessary some 
funds in addition to the matched allotments. 


work for 4,000,000 persons. 


During the period from May, 1933 (when the 
new administration of relief began to function), 
until February, 1934, disbursements of over 
$400,000,000 were made by this organization. 

In addition to general unemployment relief, 
this money has financed drought relief, grants 
to self-help groups of unemployed, civil-works 
projects, adult education, and the distribution 
of surplus commodities. The number of 
families given relief declined from 4,452,000 in 
May, 1933, to 2,560,000 in January, 1934. One 
phase of the work was the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration which was created to provide 
By January 18, 
1934, there were 4,029,474 workers engaged in 
civil works jobs, and $345,357,616 had been 
disbursed in wages. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Ejighteenth Session of the Interna- 

tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), constituted under the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 4 to June 23, 1934. 
Seventeen previous sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been held as 


follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 
1920 (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour Gazerre, January, 
1922); Geneva 1922 (Lasour GaAzerts, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923, (Lasour 
GazeTTE, December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 


(Lasour Gazette, August, 1924) ; Geneva, 1925 
(Lasotr Gazerte, July, 1925); Geneva, 1926 
(8th and 9th Sessions) (Lasour Gazerte, July, 
1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour Gazettes, July, 
1927); Geneva, 1928 (Lasour Gazette, July, 
1928); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
1929) ; Geneva, 1929 (Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1929); Geneva, 1980 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
July, 1930); Geneva, 1931 (Lasour Gazerre, 
July, 1931); Geneva, 1932 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
May, 1982); and Geneva,- 1933 (Lasour 
GazetTtr, August, 1933). 

The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the conference were held 
in 1926 and also in 1929. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be government dele- 
gates and the two others are to be delegates 
representing, respectively, the employers and 
the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in the respective coun- 
tries. Each delegate may be accompanied by 
advisers not exceeding two in number for 
each item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-third majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required for 
the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations to the differ- 
ent countries represented in the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 


Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in 
no case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the re- 
spective Recommendation or Draft Conven- 
tions before the authority or authorities with- 
in whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. 

In Canada, the provisions of the different 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
have been examined in all cases by the Law 
Officers of the Crown to determine whether 
the subject-matters were within federal or 
provincial jurisdiction, and they have there~ 
upon been brought before the Dominion Par- 
liament and the respective Provincial authori- 
ties, together with the law officers’ reports on 
the subject of jurisdiction. 


Conference Agenda 

The agenda of the eighteenth session of the 
Conference comprised seven items, namely: 
(1) Reduction of hours of work (second dis- 
cussion); (2) Unemployment insurance and 
various forms of relief for the unemployed 
(second discussion); (3) Methods of provid- 
ing rest and alternation of shifts in automatic 
sheet-glass works (second discussion); (4) 
Maintenance of acquired rights and rights 
in course of acquisition under invalidity, 
old age and widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance on behalf of workers who transfer their 
residence from one country to another (first 
discussion); (5) Workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases; partial revision of the 
Convention concerning workmen’s compen- 
sation for occupational diseases; (6) Employ- 
ment of women on underground work in 
mines of all kinds (first discussion); and (7) 
Partial revision of the Convention concern- 
ing employment of women during the night. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The following is a summary of the deci- 
sions of the Conference :— 

Reduction of Hours of Work—As there was 
twice a failure to secure the necessary 
quorum for adoption of the two proposed 
Draft Conventions the Conference adopted by 
75 votes to 37 a resolution requesting the 
International Labour Office to obtain further 
information and the Governing Body to place 
once more this question upon the agenda of 
the next session of the Conference, for the 
adoption of one or more Draft Conventions, 
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Unemployment Insurance, Etc—By 80 votes 
to 8, the Conference adopted a Draft Conven- 
tion providing for the maintenance of a 
scheme to ensure benefits or allowances to 
persons involuntarily unemployed. 

By 72 votes to 19, the Conference adopted a 
Recommendation indicating a number of gen- 
eral principles best calculated to promote a 
satisfactory organization of unemployment in- 
surance and assistance. 

Two resolutions were also adopted without 
opposition relating respectively to the possible 
future adoption of a convention to cover 
agricultural workers, and also of one concern- 
ing the right of destitute foreign unemployed 
workers to receive relief grants on the same 
terms as nationals. 


~ Rests and Shifts in Glass Works—By 87 
votes to 28 the Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention for the regulation of hours of 
work in automatic sheet-glass works. 

It also adopted a resolution in favour of 
the study of rest systems in other branches 
of the automatic glass industry. 


Maintenance of Rights of Migrant Work- 
ers—By 99 votes to nil the Conference de- 
cided to place on the agenda of the next ses- 
sion of the Conference the question of the 
maintenance of pension rights of migrant 
workers. 

Workmen’s Compensation—By 104 votes to 
11, the Conference adopted a Draft Conven- 
tion revising in part one adopted in 1925 
concerning workmen’s compensation for occu- 
pational diseases so as to provide for the 
addition of certain diseases and poisonings 
(including silicosis), to the schedule. 


By 72 votes to 1 a resolution was adopted 
relating to dust prevention and research into 
silicosis and recommending that the question 
of adding certain other occupational diseases 
to the schedule be placed on the agenda of 
the next session. 


Employment of Women in Mines—By 92 
votes to nil the Conference decided to place 
the question of the employment of women 
on underground work in all mines on the 
agenda of the 1935 session. 


Night Work of Women—By 120 votes to 
1 the Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
partially revising the Draft Convention which 
was adopted by the Conference in 1919 as 
regards women holding managerial positions 
and as regards the definition of “night.” 

The following resolutions were also adopted 
by the Conference :— 

By 78 votes to nil a Resolution recalling 
the guiding principles embodied in the reso- 
lution addressed last year to the Monetary 


and Economic Conference, and expressing the 
hope that the League of Nations would take 
action to ensure that national economic 
measures now in contemplation or in course 
of execution should take account of these 
principles, and especially of the need for free- 
ing the channels of international trade. The 
Resolution also suggested that in view of the 
possible social effects of such measures the 
Governing Body should follow developments 
and, so far as its competence permitted, con- 
sider the expediency of intervening. 

The Conference also adopted by 84 votes 
to 1 a Resolution in favour of the con- 
tinued study of public works policy and an 
endeavour, in co-operation with the League 
of Nations, to facilitate the adoption and 
execution of public works of an international 
character. 

A Resolution relating to social conditions 
in the Saar Territory obtained a simple 
majority (50 votes to 10) but was not carried 
owing to the absence of a quorum. 


Countries Represented 


The number of Member States represented 
at this session of the Conference was 48. 
There were present 83 Government delegates, 
29 employers’ delegates and 30 workers’ dele- 
gates, making a total of 142. There were 
also 201 advisers in attendance. A list of the 
countries represented follows: Albania, Ar- 
gentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, British Empire, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Netherlands, 
Persia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia. 

In addition, the United States and Egypt, 
although not members of the International 
Labour Organization, were represented by 
observers who participated in the proceedings 
of the Conference. 

The “Mnited States delegation consisted of 
three members, namely: Mr. Hugh S. Hanna, 
Chief of the Editorial and Research Division 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, American 
Department of Labour; Mr. Elmer F. An- 
drews, Industrial Commissioner for the State 
of New York; and Mr. John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
was made up as follows:— 
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Government Delegates—- 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Offi- 
cer, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; 
and 

Mr. P. E. Renaud, Secretary, Office of the 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Na- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Advisers to Government Delegates— 

Mr. G. A. Gagnon, Vice-President of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Chicoutimi, P.Q.; and 

Mr. W. T. Burford, Secretary-treasurer of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Employers’ Delegate— 
Mr. W. D. Black, Chairman of the Com- 


mercial Intelligence Committee, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Hamilton, On- 
tario. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate— 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegate— 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario. . 

Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Vice-President of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell served as Chairman of 
the Government group of delegates in attend- 
ance at the Conference, and Mr. Tom Moore 
as Vice-Chairman of the workers’ group. Can- 
ada was represented also on a number of the 
most important committees of the Confer- 
ence, namely: on the Selection Committee by 
Dr. Riddell and Mr. Moore; on the Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Insurance by Dr. Rid- 
dell, Mr. Black and Mr. Moore; on the 
Committee on the Maintenance of Pension 
Rights by Mr. Renaud; on the Committee 
on Occupational Diseases by Dr. Riddell and 
Mr. Burford; on the Committee on the Re- 
duction of Hours of Work by Mr. Bengough. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of 
the Conference :— 

President—-Mr. Justin Godart, French Gov- 
ernment delegate. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Castille Najera, Mexi- 
can Government Delegate; Mr. Gérard, Bel- 
gian Employers’ Delegate; and Mr. J ohanson, 
Swedish Workers’ Delegate. 

Secretary-General—Mr. Harold Butler, Di- 
tector of the International Labour Office. 
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Opening Proceedings 


Mr. C. V. Bramsnaes, as Chairman of the 
Governing Body, presided at the opening of 
the proceedings. He began by paying tribute 
to two former presidents of the Conference 
who had died since the last Session: Viscount 
Burnham of London, and the Honourable 
Senator G. D. Robertson, former Minister of 
Labour of Canada. In them, he said, the 
International Labour Organization had lost 
two faithful friends. 

It was encouraging, he observed, that not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the present 
time and the need for economy which all 
governments had to bear in mind, the States 
Members were taking part in the work of the 
Conference as fully as previously. “It really 
seems,” he said, “as if the lowest point of 
the depression has been passed, and as if the 
world, after all the distress and uncertainty 
of the last few years, is gradually tending 
towards convalescence. But organization is 
necessary if that recovery is to be permanent. 
In many countries there is a steady decrease 
in unemployment-—an aspect of the depres- 
sion in which this Organization is specially 
interested. The currents of international trade 
are beginning to flow more smoothly and, al- 
though the time when the world economic 
system will recover lasting stability is still 
distant, it is at least permissible to hope 
that there will be no further relapse. 

“One fact in particular should be recognized. 
During the difficult period through which the 
world has just passed, there has not, as has 
been the case in previous periods of depres- 
sion, been any breakdown of the social pro- 
gress already realized a yon AV ON ee Dak 
be said that, if for the first time in the history 
of periods of depression through which the 
world has passed an encouraging element is 
to be noted, that fact is to a large extent 
due to the existence of the International 
Labour Organization, an institution in which 
Governments, employers and workers all work 
together, and to the vitality which that Or- 
ganization has shown?” 

Mr. Justice Godart, on taking the chair as 
President of the Conference, stated that the 
increase in the number of ratifications of 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference showed that in spite of all obstacles 
and in however fragmentary and amorphous 
a fashion there was being built up a real 
international labour code. Steadily and per- 
sistently, if not rapidly, the International 
Labour Organization had made a contribution 
the value of which was incontestable to the 
pacific work of the League of Nations. Fur- 
ther, the application of the 29 Conventions 
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now in force was steadily being made more 
effective. Labour legislation was originally 
conceived as a system of protective measures. 
It provided for the remedy of recognized 
abuses. The Labour Part of the Treaties of 
Peace, made at the conclusion of the Great 
War, inaugurated, however, a new phase of 
civilization by subordinating the unbridled 
search for profit to the moral law, and by 
affirming that workers are not mere economic 
units, but first and foremost human beings. 


“But can it be said that all that is neces- 
sary will have been done when the system 
of labour legislation is complete, when really 
humane conditions of labour, in the narrow 
sense of conditions which safeguard the 
physical and mental well-being of the indi- 
vidual, are established and applied throughout 
the world? That is by no means the object 
of Part XIII. Neither its letter nor its spirit 
implies any such restriction. Its intention is 
that labour should enjoy full social justice. 
Social justice is of course established by pro- 
tective measures, and by the intervention of 
the law in relations between employers and 
employed. But both employers and em- 
ployed are dominated by other powers—those 
of finance and of the machine—whose unre- 
stricted liberty impedes the rule of social 
justice. And in this sphere, even more than 
in that of protective legislation, it will be 
found that what benefits labour also benefits 
the employer, who suffers severely from the 
lack of organization in industry and from 
the excessive keenness of competition. 


“The program laid down by Part XIII is 
thus one of constructive development. By 
carrying out that program, the International 
Labour Organization will do increasingly good 
service to the organization of production; and 
by endowing labour with an international 
system of law, which will safeguard national 
systems, it will continue its 
towards establishing the reign of justice and 
of peace, which are the necessary conditions 
for the creation of wealth and general pros- 
perity.” 


The United States to Join the International 
Labour Organization 


Announcement was made by Mr. Butler of 
the receipt of a message from the United 
States officially communicating a joint reso- 
lution passed by the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States on June 18, 
authorizing the President of the United States 
to accept membership in the International 
Labour Organization. The text of the reso- 
lution is as follows :— 
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“Whereas progress toward the solution 
of the problems of international competi- 
tion in industry can be made through in- 
ternational action concerning the welfare of 
wage earners; and 

“Whereas the failure of a nation to es- 
tablish humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to maintain and improve the condi- 
tions in their own countries; and 

“Whereas the United States early recog- 
nized the desirability of international co- 
operation in matters pertaining to labour 
and took part in 1900 in establishing, and 
for many vears thereafter supported, the 
International Association for Labour Legis- 
lation; and 
“Whereas the International Labour Or- 
ganization has advanced the welfare of 
labour throughout the world through studies, 
recommendations, conferences, and conven- 
tions concerning conditions of labour; and 

“Whereas other nations have joined the 
International Labour Organization without 
being members of the League of Nations; 
and 


“Whereas special provision has been made 
in the constitution of the International 
Labour Organization by which membership 
of the United States would not impose or be 
deemed to impose any obligation or agree- 
ment upon the United States to accept the 
proposals of that body as involving anything 
more than recommendations for its con- 
sideration; Therefore be it 


“Resolved, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized to accept membership for 
the Government of the United States of 
America in the International Labour Or- 
ganization, which, through its general con- 
ference of representatives of its members 
and through its International Labour Office, 
collects information concerning labour 
throughout the world and prepared inter- 
national conventions for the consideration 
of member governments with a view to im- 
proving conditions of labour. 


“Sec. 2. That in accepting such member- 
ship the President shall assume on _ behalf 
of the United States no obligation under the 
covenant of the League of Nations.” 


Mr. Riddell, Canadian Government dele- 
gate, said: “It is a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction to the Canadian delegation to 
have listened to the communication which 
has just been made to this Conference. As 
one of the two nearest neighbours of the 
United States, Canada naturally welcomes this 
announcement with the greatest pleasure and 
gratification. I believe there is no doubt what- 
ever that an invitation will be extended at 
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once, or as soon as it can be properly arranged, 
to the United States to become a Member of 
this Organization. As representative of a 
country that has long enjoyed close and friend- 
ly relations with the United States of America, 
I should like formally to propose that this 
invitation be extended. I should further like 
to congratulate all those who have been as- 
sociated with this movement for bringing this 
great industrial country into close relationship 
with the International Labour Organization. 
The President of the United States, and all 
those who have collaborated with him, deserve 
our best thanks for strengthening in this way 
the work of social reconstruction for the 
world.” 

The Mexican Government delegate, also 
speaking as the representative of a State ad- 
joining the United States, cordially associated 
himself with the proposal of the Canadian 
delegate to send an invitation. 

The president of the conference said he was 
sure he voiced the opinion of all the delegates 
in declaring that the conference was highly 
gratified at the prospect of the collaboration 
about to be established with the United States 
of America. Their entry into the Organization 
would be for them, as for the countries which 
were already members, a new force of organi- 
zation and of progress. That force would 
tend not merely to protect the workers in 
his personality and in his employment, but 
also to promote continuous and increasing 
solidarity between all who produced, and to 
place civilization more and more under sure 
safeguards. 


In helping the conference to promote the 
full measure of social justice, the United States 
would be giving valuable assistance, material 
and moral, in the constructive promotion of 
peace. On this occasion, so momentous for 
the International Labour Organization and 
for the cause of peace, the conference conveyed 
to the American Congress, President Roosevelt 
and the American people its heartfelt ereet- 
ings, and welcomed them as collaborators. 


Mr. Andrews (Observer, United States) 
briefly acknowledged the welcome. The United 
States delegation, he said, were sincerely ap- 
preciative of the privileges of being there and 
hoped they would be able to contribute some- 
thing to the conference. They knew they 
would take away a great deal of information 
which would be helpful to people in their 
country. 


A formal resolution was adopted as fol- 
lows :— . 

“The International Labour Conference takes 
note of the communication of 22nd June, 
1934, addressed to the Director of the Inter- 
national Lahour Office by the authorized repre- 
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sentative of the Government of the United 
States of America, heartily welcomes the de- 
cision of the Congress of the United States 
authorizing the President to accept on behalf 
of the Government of the United States 
membership in the International Labour Or- 
ganization, recalling that it has always been 
the firm conviction of the organization that its 
ends could be more effectively advanced if the 
membership of the organization could be made 
universal, hereby decides to invite the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to accept mem- 
bership in the International Labour Organi- 
zation, it being understood that such accept- 
ance involves only those rights and obligations 
provided for in the constitution of the organi- 
zation and shall not involve any obligations 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and further decides that, in the event of the 
Government of the United States accepting 
membership, the Governing Body is hereby 
authorized to arrange with the Government 
of the United States any questions arising out 
of its membership, including the question of 
its financial contribution.” 


Discussion ef the Director’s Annual Report 


The annual report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, of which a sum- 
mary appeared in the June issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, at pages 537-541, gave rise 
to a long discussion in which delegates of all 
groups and from many countries exchanged 
views on the economic situation, its remedies, 
its social repercussions, the activity of the 
International Labour Organization, etc. There 
was general agreement that a way out of the 
present economic depression could be found 
only along the path of international cO-opera- 
tion, and that the Organization should play 
an active part in promoting a movement in 
that direction. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell thanked the Chairman 
of the Governing Body and the Director of 
the International Labour Office for the sym- 
pathetic references which had been made to 
the death of the Honourable Senator G. D. 
Robertson, who had been recognized as an 
able champion of the cause of labour and a 
true friend of international collaboration. 

He commented with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion on the presence at the Conference of a 
delegation from the United States of America. 
The report of the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office presented in a clear and 
summarized form the outstanding economic, 
financial and social problems confronting the 
world. The emphasis laid last year on the 
economic and financial foundations for social 
progress was even more evident in this year’s 
report. The primary task of the International 
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Labour Organization was undoubtedly to bring 
about world equilibrium in the social sphere. 
If this goal was to be achieved, its mem- 
bers must be fully acquainted with the trends 
and changes taking place in the economic 
and financial structure upon which it rests. 
Dr. Riddell said he sometimes wondered if 
we are fully aware of the significance for the 
International Labour Organization of some 
of the experiments in social and _ political 
structure which are being worked out at the 
present time, and if it is not possible that con- 
sideration may soon have to be given to the 
reform of the Labour Part of the Treaties 
of Peace, which was based upon a recognition 
of three parties in industry, namely, govern- 
ments, employers and workers, whereas sys- 
tems have recently been coming into exist- 
ence in a number of member countries which 
recognize only one party—the State. This 
change in the situation must be seriously 
taken into account if the International Labour 
Organization is to function in accordance with 
its present constitution, otherwise funda- 
mental constitutional reforms would become 
imperative. He emphasized the need of keep- 
ing the International Labour Organization 
truly international. During the last year he be- 
lieved the Director had made serious efforts 
to bring this about and the speaker paid 
tribute to the staff of the International La- 
bour Office for the increased interest they had 
shown in the problems of states far removed 
from Geneva. The Office, however, was 
largely under the control of the Governing 
Body, and if this interest is to be sustained, 
it would only be brought about by having 
a Governing Body which is fully representa- 
tive of countries outside of Europe. 

The effects of the depression in Canada had, 
he said, been very similar to those in other 
important industrial and agricultural coun- 
tries. Canada’s efforts to recovery have not 
been as spectacular or as radical as those of 
certain other countries mentioned in the Re- 
port. These efforts have rather taken a 
middle course. We have not been the first to 
cast the old aside, nor yet the last to try the 
new. Our scheme of recovery has combined 
both the old and the new. A series of Relief 
Acts passed by the Dominion Parliament has 
empowered the Government to enter into 
agreements with the Provinces respecting re- 
lief measures. These have included measures 
of both an emergency and permanent char- 
acter. The emergency measures provide for 
direct relief: public works, financial assist- 
ance to Provinces, public bodies, etc.; land 
settlement under which heads of familiies are 
given assistance in order that they may be- 
come self-sustaining; camps for single home- 


less persons, where they are provided with 
food, fuel, clothing and shelter, and, so far as 
possible, employed in useful work. The mea- 
sures of a more permanent character provide 
relief for agriculture through the granting of 
financial and marketing assistance, improving 
facilities for debt readjustment and the estab- 
lishment of marketing boards with wide 
powers. “The Government,” Dr. Riddell said, 
“had under consideration the question of unem- 
ployment insurance, and in 1933 it called a 
Dominion-Provincial Conference to deal with 
this problem. Unfortunately, difficulties of a 
constitutional character have prevented the 
adoption, so far, of a scheme. The Govern- 
ment, however, still favours the adoption 
of a system of unemployment insur- 
ance, and I am sure that the Convention 


which is being drawn up in this Conference 


will be of great help to the Government in 
drafting the final scheme. 

“Happily, 1934 seems to be giving evidence 
so far that the worst of the depression is over 
and that we may expect a steady, if slow, 
recovery. International co-operation, how- 
ever, is necessary if recovery is to be assured, 
and if it is to be brought about within a rea- 
sonable time. 

“In the international field, the Canadian 
people are still firmly attached to the collec- 
tive system. In this connection, I am happy 
to state that the Canadian Government has, 
during the present Session of Parliament, in- 
troduced legislation which, if adopted, will 
enable it to ratify two more International 
Labour Conventions—those concerning sea- 
men’s articles of agreement and the repatria- 
tion of seamen.” 

Mr. E. F. Andrews, of the United States 
delegation, observed: “A significant fact men- 
tioned in the Report of the Director is that, 
while generally throughout the world there 
has been little progress in the enactment of 
legislation benefiting the workers—which to 
us means the benefit of society at large— 
there have been but few retrogressions and 
little undoing of the good that has been ac- 
complished in the past. If we take into 
account the rigid economics made necessary 
for all countries, it might well have been 
otherwise, particularly as social and _ protec- 
tive laws might have been repealed or their 
enforcement limited under the guise of bud- 
getary savings. 

“During the past year, in addition to our 
Federal program to aid industry and the 
workers, various States have broadened their 
workmen’s compensation laws and their labour 
laws. Never in any one year in the history 
of our country have the individual State 
Governments passed so much _ progressive 
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legislation. A number of States have enact- 

ed minimum age laws for women and minors, 

laws providing for minimum wages and limit- 

ing hours for men employed on public works. 
* * * * 


“T suppose no one expects any recovery pro- 
gram to reach its full measure of success in 
so short a period as a year, in view of the 
depth of the depression into which the world 
had fallen and the length of time during 
which it has remained there. But we are 
making the expected steady progress, and on 
a basis which will lead to social and econ- 
omic wellbeing. As to the forty-hour week: 
I am not sure that this or even a week of 
shorter hours—such as is provided in some 
of the most successful Codes—has by itself 
contributed to our recovery. A limited work 
week in the United States has been accom- 
panied by minimum-wage regulation to main- 
tain or increase the earnings and purchasing 
power of the workers; and both have, in 
justice to the employer, been associated with 
fair trade practice provisions to protect him 
against unfair competition and to assure him 
a fair profit. 

“In the second place, the industrial Codes 
developed under the N.R.A. were in them- 
selves part of a much larger program, usually 
referred to as “The National Recovery Pro- 
gram” which, in addition to the N.R.A., in- 
cluded in its aims an improvement in the 
conditions of agriculture through a measure 
of production control, the carrying out of an 
extensive plan of public works, Government 
aid in the building and financing of homes, 
a rather vast power and reclamation project 
in part of the State of Tennessee and adja- 
cent States, a subsistence homesteads move- 
ment, etc. This program was designed ‘to 
increase business activity directly through the 
purchase of considerable quantities of materials 
and supplies with Government funds, and 
indirectly to accomplish the same end through 
a general increase in the purchasing power of 
the people. 

“Not all of the items in the National 
Recovery Program were put into effect imme- 
diately, but each of them was at least under 
way within a comparatively few months. 

“As a result of the more or less simultaneous 
action of so many influences, it is practically 
impossible to isolate the effect of any par- 
ticular factor, such as the shortened work 
week. There are indeed critics who assert 
that any evident improvement which has 
occurred in our economic life during the past 
year has not been due to the National Re- 
covery Program at all but has been but the 
result of certain connected economic and 


psychological factors of more or less world- 
wide influence. I believe, however, that the 
number of such critics is small, and that the 
great majority of students of the United 
States and of our citizens generally are con- 
vinced that the recovery experiment has been 
due to the carrying out of the policies in- 
corporated in the National Recovery Pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt.” 

* * * * 

In closing, Mr. Andrews said, “it might be 
appropriate to mention the great current need 
of closer relationship of employer and em- 
ployee. Where collective bargaining does not 
exist, it should be mandatory if the workers 
wish it. If this sounds too much on the side 
of labour, possibly the appropriate legisla- 
tion would also protect industry against un- 
reasonable strikes and unstable trade unions. 
But I like a system where employers and 
workers can in a friendly way discuss their 
common problems and, failing in agreement, 
have the knowledge that there is existing 
machinery for fair and final arbitration with- 
out recourse to strikes or lockouts. May I 
appeal to the employers and workers of all 
countries represented here for a spirit of mu- 
tual confidence and trust, believing that that 


is the surest road to a peaceful world of good 
fellowship.” 


The Director’s Reply 


Dr. Butler, in closing the debate on his 
annual report as Director, stated that it had 
showed “the determination of the Conference 
to grapple with human misery and with the 
distress which the breakdown of the economic 
system has produced, and to do everything 
in its power to ward off the dangers of social 
collapse, which recent events have so forcibly 
illustrated.” He justified the large proportion 
of the report that was devoted to economic 
questions, and to the subject of economic 
control or planning. “What I tried to do in 
my report,” he said, “was to show that at 
present there is a great deal of confused 
thinking on the whole subject. I pointed out 
that all social legislation and all collective 
bargaining is to some extent an interference 
with the free play of economic forces—an in- 
terference deliberately conceived with a social 
purpose in view. The value of social pro- 
tection, and the healthy influence of agree- 
ments freely negotiated between representa- 
tive bodies of employers and workers, is hard- 
ly open to serious doubt. With planning and 
control of that kind I should most certainly 
be in sympathy. Indeed, it is the basic 
notion upon which the International Labour 
Organization is founded. Wherever, there- 
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fore, economic control is definitely directed 
towards social progress, I for one should un- 
hesitatingly favour it.” 

However, Mr. Butler continued, there were 
other forms of economic planning that were 
not socially desirable, such as interference 
with international trade and exchange restric- 
tions. The real problem was how to recon- 
cile the national economic systems that had 
been built up behind tariff walls and exchange 
restrictions, with the need for freer move- 
ment of goods, capital and services between 
nations. The solution of this problem was 
bound up with that of increasing the world’s 
wealth in order to raise the standard of living 
and expand social services. Intelligent con- 
trol of the monetary systems, a more equit- 
able distribution of income, a better equili- 
brium between industry and agriculture, were 
the objects of this type of planning, which 
aimed at achieving the economy of abundance 
placed within reach by the technical progress 
of production. Mr. Butler referred to the 
various experiments in economic control, re- 
marking that the task of the International 
Labour Office was to discover what types of 
economic organization or planning would best 
promote the course of social progress. 

The Director discussed exchange depreciation 
and other types of monetary policy, referring 
to the United States plan for increasing the 
volume of effective demand on the whole 
market by means of controlled expenditure, 
financed if necessary by controlled credit ex- 
pansion. He next made reference to questions 
relating to the work of the office, and on the 
question of staff mentioned the endeavour 
that had been made to increase the repre- 
sentation of overseas countries, of which efforts 
Dr. Riddell, speaking for Canada, had ex- 
pressed his appreciation. He dealt also with 
constitutional questions, including the proposal 
for the enlargement of the Governing Body. 

“Tf this organization had not existed,” said 
Mr. Butler in conclusion, “I am convinced 
that the social evils produced by the depression 
would have been far graver than they have 
actually been, little as any one is disposed to 
minimize them. 

“We may well hope that the worst is now 
over; but recovery is very slow and cannot 
be expected to accelerate unless a vigorous 
effort towards international reconstruction is 
made. What is now wanted is a lead, a lead 
inspired not merely by a nice calculation of 
immediate gains and losses, but by a vision 
of the immense possibilities of the future. It 
is only by a new start—a new international 
deal—that the balance between production 


and distribution, between industry and agri- © 


culture, the stabilization of exchanges and the 
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resumption of international trade, can ‘be 
achieved. Only then will the spectre of un- 
employment fade and the way to higher wages 
and expanding purchasing power be opened. 

“When this lead is given, when the time 
comes to rebuild the international economic 
edifice on broader and surer foundations, this 
organization will be called upon to bear its 
share of the burden and its share of the honour, 
to which its constancy to its principles, during 
these times of trial will have most fully 
entitled it.” 


Election of New Governing Body 


In consequence of its ratification by the 
States whose representatives compose the 
Council of the League of Nations and by 
three-fourths of the members, there came into 
force on June 4 the 1922 amendment to Ar- 
ticle 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and to 
the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties 
of Peace, the text of which is as follows:— 


The International Labour Office shall be 
under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of thirty-two persons:— 


Sixteen representing Governments, 
Kight representing the employers, and 
Eight representing the workers. 


Of the sixteen persons representing gov- 
ernments, elght shall be appointed by the 
members of chief industrial importance, and 
eight shall be appointed by the members 
selected for that purpose by the goy- 
ernment delegates to the conference, ex- 
cluding the delegates of the eight members 
mentioned above. Of the sixteen members 
represented six shall be non-European States. 

Any question as to which are the members 
of chief industrial importance shall be 
decided by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


The persons representing the Employers 
and the persons representing the workers 
shall be elected respectively by the Em- 
ployers’ delegates and the workers’ dele- 
gates to the conference. Two employers’ 
representatives and two workers’ representa- 
tives shall belong to non-European states. 


The period of office of the Governing Body 
shall be three years. 


The method of filling vacancies and of ap- 
pointing substitutes and other similar ques- 
tions may be decided by the Governing 
Body subject to the approval of the con- 
ference. 

The Governing Body shall from time to 
time, elect one of its number to act as its 
chairman, shall regulate its own procedure, 
and shall fix its own times of meeting. A 
special meeting shall be held if a written 
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request to that effect is made by at least 

twelve of the representatives on the Gov- 

erning Body. 

The period of office of the Governing Body 
elected in 1931 having expired, the election of 
the new Governing Body took place under the 
terms of the amended article. The governments 
of the eight countries which are of “chief in- 
dustrial importance ” in the membership of the 
International Labour Organization retain their 
seats in the Governing Body. They, as de- 
cided by the Council of the League of Nations 
in 1922, are as follows (in the alphabetical 
order of the names in the French language) : 
Germany, Belgium, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The eight 
other governments elected were: Spain, China, 
Poland, Finland, Argentine Republic, Czecho- 
slovakia, Brazil and Mexico. The following 
persons were chosen to represent the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups respectively :— 

Employers’ Group—Mr. Gemmil (South 
Africa); Mr, Olivetti (Italy); Mr. Lambert- 
Ribot (France); Mr. Forbes Watson (British 
Empire); Mr. Oersted (Denmark); Mr. Tzaut 
(Switzerland); and Mr. Ychourtchine (Yugo- 
slavia). 

Workers’ Group—Mr. Cabellero (Spain) ; 
Mr. Hayday (British Empire); Mr. Johanson 
(Sweden); Mr. Joshi (India); Mr. Jouhaux 
(France); Mr. Mertens (Belgium); Mr. Tom 
Moore (Canada); and Mr. Yonekubo (Japan). 

It will be noted that besides being included 
in the Government Group, Canada is repre- 
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sented in the Workers’ Group by Mr. Tom 
Moore. 

In referring to the importance attaching to 
the coming into operation of the amendment 
to Article 393, which had been hanging fire 
for some twelve years, Mr. Butler, the secre- 
tary-general of the conference, said: “ For 
the first time you have now elected an en- 
larged Governing Body. I believe that that 
is a necessary and timely change which is in 
the best interests of the development of our 
work here. It is a change which, I think, cor- 
responds to the changes which have taken 
place in the world at large. It will mean 
that we shall have more co-operation and 
closer touch with countries overseas, and not 
only with their governments but with their 
employers and workers as well. To reinforce 
that tendency, we have had the welcome news 
of the probable entry into the organization of 
the United States of America. I do not think 
that I need say anything now to enlarge on 
the immense importance of that event. Taken 
together, these two developments undoubt- 
edly means that the organization has recei ed 
a reinforcement, a rejuvenation of its blood 
which is going to enable it to go forward with 
renewed strength and renewed confidence, and 
to show the workers that the trust which they 
have placed in the organization has not been 
and will not be misplaced.” 


The full texts of the Draft Conventions and 


of the recommendation adopted by the con- 
ference follow :— 


DRAFT CONVENTION ENSURING BENEFIT OR ALLOWANCES TO THE 
INVOLUNTARILY UNEMPLOYED 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Eighteenth Session on 4 June, 1934, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief 
for the unemployed, which is the second 
item on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-four, the 
following Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Unemployment Provision Convention, 
1934:— 
Article 1 

(1) Each Member of the International 
Labour Organization which ratifies this Con- 
vention undertakes to maintain a scheme ensur- 
ing to persons who are involuntary unemployed 
and to whom this Convention applies: 

(a) benefit, by which is meant a payment 
related to contributions paid in respect 
of the beneficiary’s employment whether 
under a compulsory or a_ voluntary 
scheme; or 


(6) an allowance, by which is meant pro- 
vision being neither benefit nor a grant 
under the ordinary arrangements for the 
relief of destitution, but which may be 
remuneration for employment on relief 
works organized in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in Article 9; or 

(¢) a combination of benefit and an allow- 
ance. 

(2) Subject to this scheme ensuring to all 
persons to whom this Convention applies the 
benefit or allowance required by paragraph 1, 
the scheme may be 

(a) a compulsory insurance scheme; 

(6) a voluntary insurance scheme; 

(¢) a combination of compulsory and volun- 
tary insurance schemes; or 

(d) any of the above alternatives combined 
with a complementary assistance scheme. 

(3) The conditions under which unemployed 
persons shall pass from benefit to allowances, 
if the occasion arises, shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations. 


Article 2 


(1) This Convention applies to all persons 
habitually employed for wages or salary. 

(2) Provided that any Member may in its 
national laws or regulations make such excep- 
tions as it deems necessary in respect of: 
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(a) persons employed in domestic service; 

(6) homeworkers; 

(c) workers whose employment is of a per- 
manent character in the service of the 
government, a local authority or a public 
utility undertaking; 

(d) non-manual workers whose earnings are 
considered by the competent authority 
to be sufficiently high for them to ensure 
their own protection against the risk of 
unemployment; 

(e) workers whose employment is of a 
seasonal character, if the season is nor- 
mally of less than six months’ duration 
and they are not ordinarily employed 
during the remainder of the year in other 
employment covered by this Convention; 

(f) young workers under a prescribed age; 

(g) workers who exceed a prescribed age and 
are in receipt of a retiring or old age 
pension; . 

(h) persons engaged only occasionally or 
subsidiarily in employment covered by 
this Convention; ; 

(i) members of the employer’s family; 

(j) exceptional classes of workers in whose 
cases there are special features which 
make it unnecessary or impracticable to 
apply to them the provisions of this 
Convention. 

(3) Members shall state in the annual re- 
ports submitted by them upon the application 
of this Convention the exceptions which they 
have made under the foregoing paragraph. 

(4) This Convention does not apply to sea- 
men, sea fishermen, or agricultural workers as 
these categories may be defined by national 
laws or regulations. 


Article 3 


In cases of partial unemployment, benefit or 
an allowance shall be payable to unemployed 
persons whose employment has been reduced 
in a way to be determined by national laws or 
regulations. 


Article 4 


The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be made subject to compliance by the 
claimant with the following conditions: 

(a) that he is capable of and available for 


work; 

(b) that he has registered at a public em- 
ployment exchange or at some other office 
approved by the competent authority and, 
subject to such exceptions and conditions 
as may be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations, attends there regularly; 
and 

(c) that he complies with such other require- 
ments as may be prescribed by national 
laws or regulations for the purpose of 
showing whether he fulfils the conditions 
for the receipt of benefit or an allow- 
ance. 


Article 5 


The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be made subject to other conditions and 
disqualifications, in particular those provided 
for in Articles 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. Any 
conditions or disqualifications other than those 
provided for in the said Articles shall be indi- 
cated in the annual reports submitted by 
Members upon the application of this- Con- 
vention. 


Article 6 


The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be made conditional upon the completion 
of a qualifying period, involving: 

(a) the payment of a prescribed number of 
contributions within a prescribed period 
preceding the claim to benefit or preced- 
ing the commencement of the period of 
unemployment; 

(6) employment covered by this Convention 
for a prescribed period preceding the 
claim to benefit or an allowance or pre- 
ceding the commencement of a period of 
unemployment; or 

(¢) a combination of the above alternatives. 


Article 7 


The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be made conditional upon the completion 
of a waiting period the duration and conditions 
of application of which shall be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations. 


Article 8 


The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be made conditional upon attendance at 
a course of vocational or other instruction. 


Article 9 
The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be made conditional upon the acceptance, 
under conditions prescribed by national laws or 
regulations, of employment on relief works 
organized by a public authority. 


Article 10 

(1) A claimant may be disqualified for the 
receipt of benefit or of an allowance for an 
appropriate period if he refuses an offer of 
suitable employment. Employment shall not 
be deemed to be suitable: 

(a) if acceptance of it would involve resi- 
dence in a district in which suitable 
accommodation is not available; 

(b) if the rate of wages offered is lower, or 
the other conditions of employment are 
less favourable: 

(i) where the employment offered is em- 
ployment in the claimant’s usual 
occupation and in the district where 
he was last ordinarily employed, 
than those which he might reason- 
ably have expected to obtain, having 
regard to those which he habitually 
obtained in his usual occupation in 
that district or would have obtaiaed 
if he had continued to be so em- 
ployed; 

(ii) in all other cases, than the standard 
generally observed at the time in the 
occupation and district in which the 
employment is offered; 

(c) if the situation offered is vacant in con- 
Sequence of a stoppage of work due to 
a trade dispute; 

(d) if for any other reason, having regard to 
all the considerations involved including 
the personal circumstances of the claim- 
ant, its refusal by the claimant is not 
unreasonable. 

(2) A claimant may be disqualified for the 
receipt of benefit or of an allowance for an 
appropriate period: 

(a) if he has lost his employment as a direct 

result of a stoppage of work due to a 

trade dispute; 
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(bo) if he has lost his employment through 
his own misconduct or has left it volun- 
tarily without just cause; 

(c) if he has tried to obtain fraudulently 
any benefit or allowance; or 

(d) if he fails to comply with the instruc- 
tions of a public employment exchange 
or other competent authority with regard 
to applying for employment, or if it is 
proved by the competent authority that 
he has failed or neglected to avail him- 
self of a reasonable opportunity of suit- 
able employment. 

(3) A claimant who on leaving his employ- 
ment has received from his employer in virtue 
of his contract of service compensation for and 
substantially equal to his loss of earnings for 
a certain period may be disqualified for the 
duration of that period for the receipt of benefit 
or of an allowance. A discharge allowance pro- 
vided for by national laws or regulations shall 
not be deemed to be such compensation. 


Article 11 
The right to receive benefit or an allowance 
may be limited in duration to a period which 
shall not normally be less than 156 working days 
per year, and shall in no case be less than 78 
working days per year. 


Article 12 

(1) Benefit shall be payable irrespective of 
the needs of the claimant. 

(2) The right to receive an allowance may 
be made conditional upon the need of the 
claimant being proved in such manner as may 
be prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


Article 138 
(1) Benefit shall be payable in cash, but 
supplementary grants to facilitate the re-em- 
ployment of an insured person may be in kind. 
(2) Allowances may be in kind, 


Article 14 
There shall be constituted in accordance with 
national laws or regulations tribunals or other 
competent authorities for the purpose of deter- 
mining questions arising on applications for 
benefit. or an allowance made by persons to 
whom this Convention applies. 


Article 15 

(1) The claimant may be disqualified for the 
receipt of benefit or of an allowance in respect 
of any period during which he is resident 
abroad. 

(2) Special provisions may be prescribed for 
frontier workers employed in one country and 
resident in another. 


Article 16 

Foreigners shall be entitled to benefit and 
allowances upon the same _ conditions as 
nationals. Provided that any Member may 
withhold from the nationals of any Member or 
State not bound by this Convention equality of 
treatment with its own nationals in respect of 
payments from funds to which the claimant 
has not contributed. 


Article 17 
The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 18 
The Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
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Organization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Secre- 
tary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
our on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 19 

As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of. Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 20 

A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of the period of five years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise 
the right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period of 
five years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
five years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 21 

At the expiration of each period of five years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 22 

Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 20 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 23 
The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 
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RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
VARIOUS FORMS OF RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Eighteenth Session on June 4, 1934, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed, which is the second item 
on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this twenty-third day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and thirty-four, 
the following Recommendation: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention ensuring 
benefit or allowances to the involuntarily un- 
employed; . 

Considering that this Draft Convention lays 
down the minimum conditions to be complied 
with by every scheme of unemployment insurance 
or assistance; 

Considering that it is desirable to indicate a 
number of general principles which practice 
shows to be best calculated to promote a satis- 
factory organization of unemployment insurance 
and assistance; 

Recommends that each Member should take 
the following principles and rules into con- 
sideration: 

1. In countries where compulsory insurance 
against unemployment is not in operation, steps 
should be taken to create such a system as soon 
as possible. 

2. In countries in which compulsory or volun- 
tary unemployment insurance is in operation, a 
complementary assistance scheme should be 
maintained to cover persons who have ex- 
hausted their right to benefit and in certain 
cases those who have not yet acquired the right 
to benefit; this scheme should be on a different 
basis from the ordinary arrangements for the 
relief of destitution. 

3. All schemes for the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances should cover not 
only persons who are wholly unemployed, but 
also persons who are partially unemployed. 

4. (a) Unemployment insurance and _ assist- 
ance schemes should be applied as soon as 
possible to all persons who are employed under 
a contract of service, and to persons employed 
under a contract of apprenticeship with money 
payment. If, however, exceptions are con- 
sidered necessary, they should be confined with- 
in the narrowest possible limits. 

(6) Such persons should be covered either by 
insurance or assistance until they reach the 
age at which they are entitled to an old age 
pension. 

(c) If circumstances make it difficult to apply 
the general provisions relating to unemployment 
insurance to a particular class of workers, 
special arrangements should be made tor the 
insurance of such workers. These _ special 
arrangements should aim in particular at en- 
suring adequate proof of unemployment and 
at adapting the benefit to the normal earnings 
of the workers concerned. 


(d) Whenever possible, and in particular 
whenever satisfactory measures of supervision 
can be applied, special provision should be 
made for the relief in case of unemployment 
of persons of comparatively small means who 
work on their own account. 

5. Where it is considered advisable to fix 
a maximum remuneration as a eriterion of 
liability to insurance, only such workers should 
thereby be excluded as are in receipt of 
remuneration sufficiently high for them to en- 
sure their own protection against the risk of 
unemployment, the ultimate object being to 
include all workers manual and non-manual 
irrespective of income. 

6. The qualifying period permitted by the 
Draft Convention should not exceed twenty-six 
weeks’ employment in an occupation covered 
by the scheme, or the payment of twenty-six 
weekly contributions or the equivalent, within 
twelve months preceding the claim for beneiit, 
or alternatively fifty-two weeks’ such employ- 
ment, or fifty-two weekly contributions or the 
equivalent, within twenty-four months preced- 
ing the claim for benefit. 

7. The period during which benefit is payable 
under national laws or regulations should be 
as long as-is consistent with the solvency of 
the scheme; and every effort should be made 
to pay allowances as long as claimants are in 
need of them. 

8. Subject to the provisions concerning par- 
tially unemployed persons, of Articles 3 and 7 
of the Draft Convention, and of paragraph 3 
of the present Recommendation, the waiting 
period permitted by the Draft Convention 
should not exceed eight days per spell of 
unemployment. 

9. In deciding whether employment in an 
occupation other than that in which a claimant 
has previously been engaged is “suitable em- 
ployment” for the purpose of the disqualifica- 
tion permitted by the Draft Convention, account 
should be taken of the length of the claimant’s 
service in the previous occupation, his chances 
of obtaining work in it, his vocational training, 
and his suitability for the work. 

10. Disqualification for the receipt of benefit 
or allowances on the ground that a claimant 
has lost his employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a trade dispute should be con- 
fined to cases in which the claimant is directly 
interested in the dispute, and should in all 
cases cease when the stoppage of work ceases. 

ll. (a) The obligation to attend a course cf 
vocational or other instruction permitted by 
the Draft Convention as a condition for the 
receipt of benefit or allowances saould be im- 
posed only if the unemployed person will derive 
an advantage therefrom either trom the point 
of view of physical or mental well-being or of 
vocational or general capabilities. 

(b) When imposing on an unemployed per- 
son an obligation to accept employment on relief 
works, account should be taken of his age, 
health, previous occupation and suitability for 
the employment in question. 

(c) Only works of an exceptional and tem- 
porary character, organized by the _ public 
authority by means of funds specially allocated 
for the relief of the unemployed should be 
considered as relief works. 
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12. Part of the money allocated to the relief 
of unemployment should be available for the 
purpose of facilitating the return of unemployed 
persons to employment, such as vocational and 
other training, and the payment of fares to 
unemployed persons who find employment in a 
district other than that in which they have 
been residing. 

13. There should be a periodical review by 
the competent authority of the financial posi- 
tion of insurance funds in order that they may 
be kept as far as possible solvent and _ selt- 
supporting. The financial arrangements should 
so far as possible include provisions to enable 
the scheme to surmount changes of short dura- 
tion in the level of unemployment without 
change of the conditions governing the scheme. 

14. An emergency fund should be created for 
the purpose of ensuring the payment, during 


DRAFT CONVENTION FOR THE REGULATION OF HOURS 


periods of particularly severe unemployment, 
of the allowances provided for under national 
laws or regulations. 


_15. Provision should be made for the par- 
ticipation of representatives of the contributors 
in the administration of insurance schemes. 


_ 16. Equality of treatment should be applied 
Im appropriate cases -not only to the nationaijs 
of Members bound by the Convention but also 
to those of Members and States which, without 
having ratified the Convention, effectively apply 
its provisions. 

17. States should regulate by means of 
bilateral agreements with neighbouring States 
the conditions under which benefit or allow- 
ances shall be paid to unemployed workers in 
frontier zones who have their residence in one 
country and who work in another. 


OF WORK IN 


AUTOMATIC SHEET-GLASS WORKS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Govy- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Eighteenth 
Session on June 4, 1934, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the regulation 
of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass 
works, which is the third item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 
adopts, this 21st day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-four, the fol- 
lowing Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the sheet-glass works Convention, 1934: 


Article 1 


(1) This Convention applies to persons who 
work in successive shifts in necessarily con- 
tinuous operations in sheet-glass works which 
manufacture by automatic machines sheet glass 
or other glass of the same characteristics which 
only differs from sheet glass in thickness and 
other dimensions. 


(2) By necessarily continuous operations are 
meant all operations which, on account of the 
automatic and continuous character of the feed- 
ing of the molten glass to the machines and the 
working of the machines, are necessarily carried 
on without a break at any time of the day, 
night or week. 


Article 2 


(1) The persons to whom this Convention 
applies shall be employed under a system pro- 
viding for at least four shifts. 

(2) The hours of work of such persons shall 
not exceed an average of forty-two per week. 


(3) This average shall be calculated over a 
period not exceeding four weeks. 


(4) The length of a spell of work shall not 
exceed eight hours. 


(5) The interval between two spells of work 
by the same shift shall not be less than sixteen 
hours: Provided that this interval may where 
necessary be reduced on the occasion of the 
periodical change-over of shifts. 


Article 8 


(1) The limits of hours prescribed in para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of Article 2 may be exceeded 
and the interval prescribed in paragraph 5 
reduced, but only so far as may be necessary 
to avoid serious interference with the ordinary 
working of the undertaking, 

(a) in case of accident, actual or threatened, 
or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of force 
majeure; or 

(b) in order to make good the unforeseen 
absence of one or more members of a 
shift. 

(2) Adequate compensation ghall be granted 
for all additional hours worked in accordance 
with this Article in such manner as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations or 
by agreement between the organiaztions of em- 
ployers and workers concerned. 


Article 4 


In order to facilitate the effective enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Convention every 
employer shall be required: 

(a) to notify, by the posting of notices in 
conspicuous positions in the works or 
other suitable place or by such other 
method as may be approved by the com: 
petent authority, the hours at which each 
shift begins and ends; 

(b) not to alter the hours so notified except 
in such manner and with such notice as 
may be approved by the competent 
authority; and 

(c) to keep a record in the form prescribed 
by the competent authority of all addj- 
tional hours worked in pursuance of 
Article 3 of this Convention and of the 
compensation granted in respect thereof. 


Article 5 
The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 6 


The Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General. 
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It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Secre- 
tary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 


tered. 


Article 7 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall so 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 8 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration, Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 


tariat. 


Each Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion and which does not, within the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise 
the right of denunciation provided for in thir 
Article, will be bound for another period of 
ten years and, therefore, may denounce this 


Convention at the expiration of each period otf 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 


Article 9 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 10 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of Article 8 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


- Article 11 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES (REVISED 1934) 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Highteenth Session on 4 June, 1934, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial 
revision of the Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases adopted by the Conference at 
its Seventh Session, which is the fifth 
item on the Agenda of the Session, and 
Considering that these proposals must take 
the form of a Draft International Con- 
vention, 
adopts, this 21st day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-four, the 
following Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) Convention (Revised), 1934. 


Article 1 


1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to provide that compensation shall 
be payable to workmen incapacitated by occu- 
pational diseases, or, ‘n case of death from 


such diseases, to their dependants, in accord- 
ance with the general principles of the national 
legislation relating to compensation for indus- 
trial accidents. 


2. The rates of such compensation shall be 
not less than those prescribed by the national 
legislation for injury resulting from industrial 
accidents. Subject to this provision, each 
Member, in determining in its national law 
or regulations the conditions under which com- 
pensation for the said diseases shall be payable, 
and in applying to the said diseases its legis- 
lation in regard to compensation for industrial 
accidents, may make such modifications and 
adaptations as it thinks expedient. 


Article 2 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to consider as occupational diseases 
those diseases and poisonings produced by the 
substances set forth in the Schedule appended 
hereto, when such diseases or such poisonings 
affect workers engaged in the trades, industries 
or processes placed opposite in the _ said 
Schedule, and result from occupation in an 
undertaking covered by the said national 
legislation. 
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SCHEDULE 


List of diseases and 
toxic substances. 


Poisoning by lead, its 
alloys or compounds 
and their sequelae. 


Poisoning by mercury, 
its amalgams and 
compounds and their 
sequelae. 


Anthrax infection. 


Silicosis with or with- 
out pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, provided that 
silicosis is an essen- 
tial factor in caus- 
ing the resultant 
incapacity or death. 


Phosphorus poisoning 
by phosphorus or its 
compounds, and its 
sequelae. 


List of correspond- 
ing trades, industries 
or processes. 
Handling of ore con- 

taining lead, includ- 

ing fine shot in zinc 
factories. 

Casting of old zinc 
and lead in ingots. 

Manufacture of art- 
icles made of cast 
lead or of lead 
alloys. 

Employment in poly- 
graphic industries. 

Manufacture of lead 
compounds. 

Manufacture and re- 
pair of _ electric 
accumulators. 

Preparation and use 
of enamels contain- 
ing lead. 

Polishing by means of 
lead files or putty 
powder with a lead 
content. 

All painting opera- 
tions involving the 


preparation and 
manipulation of 
coating substances, 


cements or colouring 
substances contain- 
ing lead pigments. 

Handling of mercury 
ore. 

Manufacture of mer- 
cury compounds. 
Manufacture of meas- 
uring and labora- 

tory apparatus. 
Preparation of raw 
material for the 
hat-making industry. 
Hot gilding. 
Use of mercury pumps 


in the manufac- 
ture of incandescent 
lamps. 


Manufacture of fulmi- 
nate of mercury 
primers. 

Work in connection 
with animals in- 
fected with anthrax. 

Handling of animal 
carcasses or parts 
of such carcasses in- 
cluding hides, hoofs 
and horns. 

Loading and unload- 
ing or transport of 
merchandise. 


Industries or processes 
recognized by na- 
tional laws or regu- 
lations as involving 
exposure to the risk 
of silicosis. 


Any process involving 
the production, liber- 
ation or utilization 
of phosphorus or its 
compounds. 


Arsenic poisoning by 
arsenic or its com- 
pounds, and_ its 
sequelae. 


Poisoning by benzene 
or its homologues, 
their nitro- and 
amido-derivatives, 
and its sequelae. 


Poisoning by the halo- 
gen derivatives of 
hydrocarbons of the 
aliphatic series. 


Pathological manifest- 
ations due to: 

(a) radium and 
other radio-ac- 
tive substances; 

(b) X-rays. 

Primary epitheliomat- 
ous cancer of the 
skin. 
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Any process involving 
the production, liber- 
ation or utilization 
of arsenic or its 
compounds. 

Any process involving 
the production, liber- 
ation or utilization 
of benzene or its 
homologues, or their 
nitro- and amido- 
derivatives. 

Any process involving 
the production, liber- 
ation or utilization 
of halogen deriva- 
tives of hydrocar- 
bons of the ali- 
phatic series desig- 
nated by national 
laws or regulations. 

Any process involving 
exposure to the 
action of radium, 
radio-active sub- 
stances, or X-rays. 


Any process involving 
the handling or use 
of tar, pitch, bitu- 
men, mineral oil, 
paraffin, or the com- 
pounds, products or 
residues of these 
substances. 


Article 3 
The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 4 


The Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretary-General. 


It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Sec- 
retary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
wis on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 5 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 6 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the 
Secretariat. 
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Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of five 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
five years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 


Article 7 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall consider the desirability of 
placing on the Agénda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 8 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the _ pro- 
visions of Article 6 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifi- 
cation by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 9 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


DURING 


THE NIGHT (REVISED 1934) 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Eighteenth 
Session on June 4, 1934, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial re- 
vision of the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night 
adopted by the Conference at its First 
Session, which is the seventh item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 
Considering that these proposals must take 
the form of a Draft International Con- 
vention, 
adopts, this 19th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-four, the fol- 
lowing Draft Convention which may be cited as 
the Night Work (Women) Convention (Re- 
vised), 1934: 


Article 1 
For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“industrial undertaking” includes particularly: 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the 
extraction of minerals from the earth; 

(b) Industries in which articles are manu- 
factured, altered, cleaned, repaired, orna- 
mented, finished, adapted for sale, broken 
up or demolished, or in which materials 
are transformed; including ship-building. 
and the generation, transformation, and 
transmission of electricity or motive 
power of any kind; 

(ce) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, 
repair, alteration, or demolition of any 
building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, 
pier, canal, inland waterway, road, tun- 
nel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, 
telegraphic or telephonic installation, elec- 
trical undertaking, gas work, water work, 
or other work of construction, as well as 
the preparation for or laying the founda- 
tions of any such work or structure. 

The competent authority in each country shall 

define the line of division which separates in- 
dustry from commerce and agriculture. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“night” signifies a period of at least eleven 
consecutive hours, including the interval be- 
tween ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock 
in the morning. 

Provided that, where there are exceptional 
circumstances affecting the workers employed 
in a particular industry or area, the competent 
authority may, after consultation with the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations concerned, 
decide that in the case of women employed in 
that industry or area, the interval between 
eleven o’clock in the evening and six o’clock in 
the morning may be substituted for the interval 
between ten o’clock in the evening and five 
o'clock in the morning. 

In those countries where no Government regu- 
lation as yet applies to the employment of 
women in industrial undertakings during the 
night, the term “night ” may provisionally, and 
for a maximum period of three years, be de- 
clared by the Government to signify a peric 
of only ten hours, including the interval between 
ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in 
the morning. 


Article 3 


Women without distinction of age shall not 
be employed during the night in any public or 
private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed. 


Article 4 
_Article 3 shall not apply: 

(a) In cases of force majeure, when in any 
undertaking there occurs an interruption 
of work which it was impossible to fore- 
see, and which is not of a _ recurring 
character. 

(b) In eases where the work has to do with 
raw materials or materials in course of 
treatment which are subject to rapid 
deterioration, when such night work is 
necessary to preserve the said materials 
from certain loss. 
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Article 5 


In India and Siam, the application of Article 
3 of this Convention may be suspended by the 
Government in respect to any industrial under- 
taking, except factories as defined by tlie 
national law, Notice of every such suspension 
shall be filed with the International Labour 
Office. 


Article 6 


In industrial undertakings which are in- 
fluenced by the seasons and in all cases where 
exceptional circumstances demand it, the night 
period may be reduced to ten hours on sixty 
days of the year. 


Article 7 


In countries where the climate renders work 
by day particularly trying to the health, the 
night period may be shorter than prescribed 11 
the above articles, provided that compensatory 
rest is accorded during the day. 


Article 8 


This Convention does not apply to women 
holding responsible positions of management 
who are not ordinarily engaged in manual work. 


Article 9 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 10 


The Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General. 


It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 11 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall so 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 12 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat; 


Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph 


exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period « 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 13 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
Shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 14 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides. 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the _ pro- 
visions of Article 12 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven: 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 15 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic, 





The death occurred recently of William B. 
Wilson, prominent in the labour movement of 
the United States. He was born in Scotland 
in 1862, emigrating with his parents in 1870, 
when the family settled in Pennsylvania. He 
was elected to the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives from the fifteenth Pennsylvania 
district in 1906 and served continuously until 
March 3, 1913, when he was appointed first 
secretary of the Department of Labour by the 
late President Wilson, and administered that 
office until 1921. The establishment of the 
Department of Labour is said to be largely 
due to his efforts as chairman of the Labour 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
His contact with the labour movement dated 
from 1879 when he joined the Knights of La- 
bour. He was active in the merging of that 
organization with the United Mine Workers 
of America. For eight years, from 1900 to 
1908, he was secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America. During his six 
years in Congress he was credited with pilot- 
ing through legislation respecting seamen, im- 
migration, and the eight-hour day for federal 
employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1934 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


See employment situation at the end of 
June, 1934, was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows: 


Due to improved weather conditions, crops 
in the Maritime Provinces were advancing 
rapidly, although insect pests had injured the 
fields in some districts. Fishermen were 
reporting good fares. Activity continued in 
the pulpwood industry, where many cutters 
were employed, and nearly all small mills 
were busy. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from two to six days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked five and a half and six days. The 
iron and steel group was busy, also gas and 
oil companies, confectioners, bakers and 
mineral water manufacturers. Other concerns 
reported business quiet. Several new building 
permits were issued for the erection of small 
dwellings and minor repair work, while road 
and other relief projects helped provide 
employment for unskilled labour. Passenger 
traffic by auto, rail and boat was heavy over 
the holiday week end and transportation of 
freight, particularly lumber and flour, was 
good. Retail houses stated business was 
favourable, with collections fair. A consider- 
able demand existed for women domestics and 
many good placements were made. 

There were some gains reported in place- 
ments of farm help in the Province of 
Quebec. Logging also was fairly active, 
especially at Hull and Rouyn, and an increas- 
ing number of prospectors was busy in the 
mining district about Rouyn, although a 
partial strike of miners had somewhat affected 
the conditions there. Manufacturing centres 
reported the situation as follows: Hull, paper 
and match factories working at full capacity; 
Montreal, metallurgy, rubber, boots and shoes 
quiet, tobacco and cigars satisfactory, clothing 
busy; Quebec, Sherbrooke and Three Rivers, 
factories working only to partial capacity or 
on reduced time, except clothing establish- 


ments, which were nearly normal. Building 
construction in Montreal showed some 
improvement in the demand for skilled 


labour, but scarcity of work continued for 
unskilled help. Other cities in the province 
also noted more activity in building, par- 
ticularly at Three Rivers, where the erection 
of buildings was underway in connection with 
the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city. Transportation by rail and 
water was heavy. Trade was better and 
placements of women workers were numerous. 


The call for farm labour was good in 
Ontario, with experienced men scarce in some 
localities. Men to cut, peel and pile pulp- 
wood in the logging industry were in great 
demand, but owing to low pay or various 
other reasons it was sometimes difficult to 
supply the number of men required. Great 
activity also was shown in the sawmills and 
in the mining camps, the two chief mines in 
the Sudbury area giving employment to 
nearly 6,000 residents of the district. Con- 
siderable activity was noted in different 
manufacturing lines, although automobile and 
agricultural implement factories were some- 
what slacker than usual, due to the time of 
the year. Iron and steel, electrical equip- 
ment, textiles, food supplies, fruit and vege- 
table canneries and planning mills, however, 
were particularly busy, other groups main- 
taining the general improvement noted, but 
without further increases in staffs. Some 
slight improvement was noted in building 
construction, but federal relief projects con- 
tinued to provide employment for a large 
number of unskilled workers. Railway main- 
tenance was at its height, with a small 
demand for men. ‘Transportation showed 
little change, but trade was better. Difficulty 
was experienced in securing efficient female 
applicants for some of the vacancies listed in 
the women’s domestic section; the call for 
casual workers, however, remained steady. 


Better weather conditions had _ greatly 
benefited the crops throughout the Prairie 
Provinces, and although hail storms had 
wrought considerable damage in some dis- 
tricts, the outlook was brighter and the 
demand for farm help greater. Logging, 
except at Edmonton, was quiet, also mining. 
Manufacturing remained unchanged. Build- 
ing construction was very slack. No large 
new contracts were underway, the main work 
available consisting of small jobs, repairs or 
alterations. Highway work continued in 
several localities and extra railway gangs were 
being hired at Prince Albert, preference to 
be given to unemployed railway men. The 
slight improvement noted in wholesale and 
retail trade was sustained, but collections 
were slow. A greater call prevailed for day- 
workers and domestics in the women’s sec- 
tion, with a number of unfilled vacancies 
listed. 


Little demand existed for general farm 
labour in British Columbia. Picking, pack- 
ing and handling of the fruit crop afforded 
work for a number of men and women, but 
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there was sufficient help at hand to meet all 
emergencies. Logging was active with all 
mills, except those at Vancouver, running full 
time. Mining was fairly brisk and develop- 
ment work was proceeding on many prop- 
erties. Manufacturing remained unchanged. 
Little building construction was in evidence, 
although a few homes were being built or 
some repairs made. Relief camps, which 
provided the only outlet for surplus labour, 


continued to operate. Longshore work was 
rather quiet, due to strike conditions in the 
United States, but lumber movement by rail 
and water continued heavy. Dry docks and 
shipyards were fairly busy. Merchants 
reported that trade was good. A slight 
decrease was recorded in vacancies for women 
workers, as families left the cities for the 
summer months, but all hotel and camp 
orders listed were easily filled. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1934 


Phe following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1 was 8,640, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 899,286 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,705 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 156,963 persons. It should be un- 


derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statisties 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1934, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 8,640 firms 
throughout Canada, there was an important 
expansion in industrial activity at the begin- 
ning of June, resulting in the greatest in- 
crease in employment that has been reported 
in any month since June 1, 1930. The pay- 
rolls of the reporting employers increased 


from 856,548 on May 1 to 899,286 at the be- 


ginning of June, or by 42,738 persons. This 
gain of five per cent in the month was con- 
siderably larger than that reported on the 
same date in 1933 and was more than twice 
as great as the increase reported in either 1932 
or 1931. The index on June 1, 1934, stood 
at 96:6, as compared with 92-0 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 80-7 on June 1, 1933. On 
the same date in the twelve preceding years, 
the index (average 1926=100) was as fol- 
lows:—1932, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 1930, 116-5; 
1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; 1927, 107-2; 1926, 
102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 1923, 98-5; 
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1922, 90-3 and 1921, 87-7. The increase on 
June 1, 1934, considerably exceeded the aver- 
age increase indicated between May and 
June in the years since 1920. 


Pronounced advances were reported in 
manufacturing, the additions to staffs exceed- 
ing those noted on the same date in other 
years of the record, except 1922, 1923, 1928 and 
1933; the favourable movement extended to 
nearly all classes of factory employment. In 
the non-manufacturing industries, all the 
major groups also 'showed improvement. 
There was lowered employment only in log- 
ging, and this was of a seasonal character. 
Trade, mining anad services reported increases 
which compared favourably with the move- 
ment indicated on the corresponding date 
in 1933. The expansion in construction pro- 
vided work for a substantial number of work- 
ers, and was greater than on June 1 of last 
year, partly owing to unemployment relief 
work on the highways. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was indicated in all of the 
five economic areas, firms in Ontario employ- 
ing the greatest number of extra workers. 

Maritime Provinces—Slight gains were 
noted in the Maritime Provinces, according to 
statistics received from 619 employers with a 
combined working force of 69,565 persons, as 
compared with 69,475 on May 1. This in- 
crease was smaller than that reported on 
June 1 of last year, when considerably more 
workers had been taken on as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure. Manufacturing (par- 
ticularly in the lumber, iron and steel and 


pulp and paper divisions), and construction ° 


registered heightened activity. On the other 
hand, transportation and logging were seas- 
onally slacker. Employment generally was in 
considerably larger volume than on June 1, 
1933. . 
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considerably more persons than that noted 
on the same date of last year, when the in- 
dex was much lower. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 2,076 firms employing 247,876 
workers on June 1, or 14,760 more than in 
their last monthly report. 

Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
a decided advance which greatly exceeded 
that recorded on June 1, 1933, when the index 
was over twenty points lower. The payrolls 
of the 3,786 co-operating establishments ag- 
gregated 395,760 employees, as against 373,- 
518 on May 1. Construction registered the 
greatest expansion and manufacturing also 
showed a large increase; the metal, food, 
lumber, rubber, clay, glass and stone, pulp and 
paper and electric current divisions showed 
decided improvement. Important gains also 
occurred in mining, transportation, services 
and trade. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, ia comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Quebec—tTransportation, construction and 
manufacturing recorded important increases 
in personnel in Quebec, and there were also 
gains in logging, mining, trade and services. 
Within the manufacturing division, pulp and 
paper, lumber, clay, glass and stone, textile, 
iron and steel, mineral product and food fac- 
tories reported the greatest improvement, 
while leather, tobacco and wood distillates 
were slacker. The gain indicated by the co- 
operating establishments provided work for 




















Prairie Provinces—Construction (especially 
railroad construction), transportation, services, 
logging and manufacturing reported improve- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces; the food and 
lumber industries showed the greatest ad- 
vances in the factory employment group. The 
employers whose statistics were tabulated 
employed 112,271 persons, as against 107,159 
in the preceding month. Much smaller in- 
creases were indicated on June 1, 1933, and 
the index then was lower. 
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British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
73,814 workers was employed by the 877 
reporting firms, which had 73,280 at the begin- 
ning of May. This increase was smaller than 
that noted on the same date in 1933. The in- 
dex of employment, however, was higher than 
on June 1 of last year. Manufacturing re- 
corded the most noteworthy expansion on the 
date under review; within this group, the im- 
provement was unusually pronounced in edi- 
ble animal products, but there were also 
gains in lumber mills, iron and steel and 
metal factories. Among the non-manufac- 
turing groups, mining, communications and 
logging recorded heightened activity. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 

The trend of employment was upward in 
seven in the eight cities for which separate 
compilations are made; Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver all showed considerable gains, 
while a decline was noted in Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities. 

Montreal—Further improvement was re- 
corded in Montreal, where the 1,212 co-op- 
erating firms employed 127,823 persons, an 
increase of 4,968 over their May 1. staffs. 
Manufacturing, especially of food, mineral 
and iron and steel products, reported increases, 
and construction and transportation were also 
busier. The index, at 86°3, was higher than in 
June, 1983, and the gains then indicated were 
smaller. 


Quebec.—Continued increases were registered 
in Quebec City, chiefly in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade. Statements were tabulated 
from 159 establishments having 12,687 workers, 
as against 12,485 in the preceding month. 
Larger advances had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of June of a year ago, but the index 
then was lower. fc 

Toronto—Returns were furnished by -1,277 
employers in Toronto with 113,285 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 112,138 on May 
1. Manufacturing as a whole was _ brisker; 
there were losses in textile factories, but large 
gains in food, printing and publishing, textile 
and some other industries. Firms in transpor- 
tation, services and trade also increased their 
employees. The index was higher than on June 
1, 1933, when an expansion had also been in- 
dicated. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing showed heightened 
activity in Ottawa, particularly in lumber and 
pulp and paper mills. The gain, however, was 
not so great as at the beginning of June of last 
year, when a larger increase had occurred. A 
combined working force of 13,038 employees 
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was recorded on June 1, 1934, by the 163 co- 
operating firms, who had had 12,824 on their 
staffs in the preceding month. 


Hamilton—Considerable improvement was 
noted in Hamilton, where 256 employers re- 
ported 27,608 workers on their paylists, as com- 
pared with 26,748 at the beginning of May. 
This was the most decided increase for June 1, 
since 1923, except in 1928 and 1933. Most of 
the increase took place in manufacturing, not- 
ably in textile, clay, glass and stone and iron 
and steel plants, while construction was also 
rather more active. Employment was quieter 
than on the same date of a year ago, when an 
exceptionally large increase was shown. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Employment in the Border Cities showed a de- 
crease on June 1, when data were received from 
153 firms with 14,297 employees, or 268 fewer 
than at the beginning of May. Most of the 
loss took place in automoble factories, while 
other groups reported only slight changes. A 
decrease had also been registered on June 1, 
1933, and employment was then in _ lesser 
volume. 


Winnipeg.—An aggregate working force of 
34,791 persons was indicated by the 419 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 34,423 employees on May 1. This 
increase was not so large as the one noted 
at the beginning of June of last year, but 
the index then was lower. A large share of 
the gain recorded on the date under review 
was in manufacturing and construction, while 
other groups showed only slight changes. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing and services re- 
ported gains in Vancouver, the improvement 
in the former occurring largely in food and 
iron and steel factomes. Statements were 
tabulated from 370 employees with 27,935 
workers in their employ, as compared with 
26,853 on May 1. A somewhat larger increase 
had been indicated on June 1 of a year ago, 
but the index was then lower. 

Index numbers by cities 
Table 2. 


are given in 


Manufacturing Industries 


There was a strongly upward movement 
in manufacturing, which extended to most of 
the industries so classified, and to the five 
economic areas, with the result that factory 
employment showed the greatest advance re- 
corded in any month since February 1, 1930, 
except February 1, 1934, while the index num- 
ber of employment, at 93-2, was the highest 
since September, 1931. The increase was 
larger than the average seasonal gain record- 
ed on June 1 as compared with May 1 in the 
years since 1921; the advance also exceeded 
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that indicated on June 1 in any previous year 
of the record, with the exception of 1922, 
1923, 1928 and 1933. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 5,225 manufacturers employing 
464,879 operatives, as compared with 450,068 
in the preceding month. Gains were regis- 
tered in the lumber, pulp and paper, fish- 
preserving, vegetable food, iron and _ steel, 
non-ferrous metal, clay, glass and stone, rub- 
ber, electric current and mineral product in- 
dustries. The increases in lumber and pulp 
and paper were particularly noteworthy. To- 
bacco factories were seasonally slacker. Em- 
ployment was in larger volume than on June 
1, 1933, though the gain then reported in em- 
ployment in manufacturing had heen on a 
larger scale. 

Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther and more pronounced increases in the 
number employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish-preserving division in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Statistics were tabulated from 
275 firms employing 21,530 persons, as com- 
pared with 19,171 in the preceding month. 
This advance was practically the same as that 
reported on June 1, 1933, when the index was 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 
51 of which enlarged their payrolls from 1,570 
persons at the beginning of May to 1,781 on 
June 1. A rather larger gain had been indi- 
cated on the same date last summer, when 
activity was at a slightly higher level. 

Leather and Products—KEmployment in this 
group showed a slight falling-off in the latest 
month, while a gain had been indicated in 
the same month last year; the index then 
stood at 91°7, compared with 99°9 on the 
date under review. The working forces of 
the 258 co-operating employers totalled 20,129 
persons, as against 20,206 in the preceding 
month. Although some branches of the 
leather industry showed improvement, losses 
occurred in footwear factories in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Lumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
expansion took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container factories 
and other wood-using industries. Returns 
were compiled from 787 manufacturers in the 
lumber group having 37,056 workers on their 
staffs, compared with 32,965 at the beginning 


a few points lower. of May. All provinces shared in the up- 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 
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Notr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total num- 
ber f all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ward movement on June 1, but Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces showed the largest 
increases. Rather smaller additions to staffs 
were made on the same date last year, when 
the index was much lower. 

Plant Products, Edible—Gains were noted 
in this group at the beginning of June, when 
1,658 persons were added to the forces of the 
411 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
27,995 employees. Fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, sugar and syrup and baking and con- 
fectionary establishments reported most of 
the improvement, which occurred largely in 
Ontario and Quebec. A similar increase was 
registered on June 1, 1933, but employment 
then was in smaller volume than on the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—AlIl branches of 
this group showed expansion, that in pulp and 
paper establishments being most pronounced. 
The index number stood at 93°6, compared 
with 85:7 at the beginning of June of last 
year; the gains then recorded, however, were 
rather larger. An aggregate payroll of 56,270 
workers was reported by the 554 establish- 
ments whose statistics were compiled; these 
had employed 54,234 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—Fifty rubber factories 
recorded a combined working force of 12,273 
persons, or 585 more than in their last return. 
Employment was in much larger volume than 
at the beginning of June a year ago, when a 
smaller increase had been indicated. 


Textile Products—As usually noted in the 
early summer, there was a downward move- 
ment in the textile industry on the date 
under review, chiefly in the garments and 
personal furnishings group in Ontario. On the 
other hand, thread, yarn and cloth factories 
were rather busier. Data were received from 
903 firms employing 93,102 persons, as against 
93,614 in the preceding month. Although a 
gain had been reported on June 1, 1933, the 
index was then some 16 points lower than 
at the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors —Ac- 
tivity in this group showed a seasonal falling- 
off, according to 156 employers whose staffs 
decreased from 14,069 in the preceding month 
to 13,914 on the date under review. Distilled 
and malt liquor manufacture in Ontario re- 
corded most of this decline. The index num- 
ber on June 1, 1933, was lower than on the 
date under review; the downward movement 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 
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123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77°6 82-3 85-9 
95-5 79°5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
95-8 77:1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86:3 
1-4 3-1 1-6 3-9 3-0 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees 2ported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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then indicated, however, had involved a larger 
number of workers. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was noted in buliding material 
plants, 192 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 8,049 persons, or 932 more 
than on May 1. The index stood at 73:5; 
this was considerably higher than that record- 
ed on June 1, 1933, when a much smaller 
increase had taken place. Ontario and Quebec 
reported the bulk of the gain, which occurred 
in all branches of building materials. 


Electric Current—An advance as compared 
with May was shown in electric current 
plants, in which activity was lower than on 
the same date in 1933. The 96 co-operating 
companies increased their staffs by 266 work- 
ers to 13,548 at the beginning of June, 1934. 
Quebec recorded the greatest improvement. 


Electrical Apparatus——Heightened activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 
108 of which increased their payrolls by 283 
employees to 11,181 on the date under review. 
A recession had been recorded on June 1, 
1933, and employment then was at a much 
lower level. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a fur- 
ther increase in the iron and steel grouyp, 
mainly in iron and steel fabrization works. 
Indeed, increases were shown in all d.visions 
of this group except land vehicle factories, 
which showed curtailment. The general ad- 
vance is especially interesting because it re- 
verses the trend in employment usually shown 
in this group at the beginning of June. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 809 manufacturers 
employing 101,325 persons, compared with 
99,345 on May 1. Improvement was noted 
in all provinces except the Prairie Provinces, 
that in Ontario being greatest. Smaller gains 
had taken place on June 1, 1933, and the in- 
dex was then many points lower. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—These indus- 
tries reported heightened activity, according 
to 145 firms employing 17,477 persons, com- 
pared with 16,756 in the preceding month. 
The increase took place very largely in On- 
tario. Similar gains had been recorded at 
the beginning of June of a year ago, when 
employment was in smaller volume. 

Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group, 
although not so large as those indicated on 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVEBAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 


All in- Manu- : pe Commu-| Trans- Con- ; 
dustries | facturing Logging | Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
Tunes LOOT He ae eee ee 87-7 87-8 85-4 92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
DUROME 1022 3a Re eee ee 90-3 91-1 67-7 96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
Juneds 192306 eee er ee 98-5 101-2 94-8 106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
JUNC 1924-5 Pe ono 96-4 95-7 96-6 108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
JunOMETOIO Yee os 95-6 95-6 92-6 98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
Vanes 192625, erk ke 102-2 101-6 96-4 96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
JUNC, ONT A eee es ee 107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-5 
TUNER TODS oh Von se ae 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
June g1929 5 Ree ooo ee 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
Juness 1980.22 eee e2ls 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
Sunes MOBI ate <, sae ee 103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
Jue we1932" tR.Be so. 89-1 86-0 37-9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
VawsOel 1933 Sees ee 78-5 74-4 74-5 96-9 87-5 78°3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
CDG gl on FoR Reo 77-0 75-0 67-3 94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
UE UGE | Deere ater! (eh peta ic ak 76-9 75-8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
ADEE 25250 CM Se 76-0 76-0 35-6 91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
Mety pal 2202 02 Pe ote 77-6 76-8 35-1 89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
LIMO Bal shh hee RRS ts Re 80-7 80-0 40-7 91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
SOY Reh 1 Fe ppt tae 84-5 83-0 49-5 93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
AU BRL A i ae SA EY: 87-1 85-2 48-9 97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
Dentaeht ae tee 88-5 86-8 48-3 100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
OC Bel 7 eee 90-4 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
EMO Vial 72k Bc, on ate ee 91-3 86-5 110-3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
Dec CR 0i es hg ne es ae 91-8 84-4 166-5 105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
Jar Rl, O34 ea Men ee 88-6 80-0 168-8 106-8 78-4 76°3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
CD MeL oi RTI ee 91-4 84-2 174-0 109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
Mar 201). 28 ee Be ot oe 92-7 86-5 153-3 108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
ADS) Foc eee eee 91-3 88-1 104-9 103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
1 ES ae RS ee eee 92-0 90-2 80-5 103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
Jine™ 1 eet eee 96-6 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
June]; 1684 Sele ee as ee 100-0 51-7 2-3 5-4 2-3 10-5 15-1 2-7 10-0 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 


JuLy, 1934 


June 1, 1933, when the index number was, 
however, many points lower. An aggregate 
payroll of 13,544 persons was reported for 
June 1, 1934, by the 118 co-operating em- 
ployers, who had 13,073 workers on May 1. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments listed under this heading showed an 
increase, 116 workers having been added to 
the forces of the 99 firms whose returns were 
tabulated, and who employed 4,833 at the 
beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
decrease, chiefly in the Maritime Provinces 
and Ontario, although firms in Quebec and 
British Columbia were busier. Returns were 
received from 268 firms employing 20,733 per- 
sons, or 1,578 less than on May 1. Heightened 
activity had been indicated on June 1, 1933, 
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when the index was many points lower at 
40°7 as compared with 75:0 on the date under 
review. 
Mining 

Coal—Employment in the Prairie coal 
fields showed a loss, while very little general 
change occurred in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. Statements were com- 
piled from a total of 97 operators with 21,533 
employees, or 244 less than at the beginning 
of May. The index was slightly higher than 
on June 1, 1933, when a small gain had been 
recorded. 


Metallic Ores—An advance was shown in 
metallic ore mines, mainly in Ontario and 
British Columbia; 99 employers enlarged their 
staffs from 20,080 workers on May 1, to 20,777 
on the date under review. A smaller gain 
took place at the beginning of June of last 
year, when the index was nearly 40 points 
lower than on June 1, 1934. 


Tarte IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avsragce 1926=100) 


SS a ST ES SSR a TS A 2 CRS EE EL 
Ea aa RS A EL ee Sette 6 SSteTE 6a heh fd} 6ff CAP: | hs ats) oo 





ee : 1Relative | June 1, 
ndustries Weight | 1934 
Manufacturing— 
Animal products—edible............ 51-7 93 -2 
Hur and products s:cv es feces wee ewes 2-4 115-8 
Leather and products.............-- 0-2 86-5 
IBOOtS ANG SOCK sation orsccons ye ctersneres es 2-2 99-9 
Lumber and products..............- 1-6 105-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 4-1 71-1 
AE ERAT GEC cletoyc talks deve eeciene ersisheee’ claves 2-3 61-9 
Other lumber products............ 0-7 73-1 
Musical instruments..............---0> 1-1 98-2 
Plant products—edible.............- 0-1 30-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 3-1 98-3 
IPG pan PAPEL. tcslsiere sisialse: Monet: 6-3 93-6 
Raper products, <0 << -.csee ek 0 2-9 84-5 
Printing and publishing........... 0-9 105-7 
Rubber products. ... cs. t asc ee -e 2-5 101-7 
PFextile products). succes te os oe obese 1-4 96-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 10-4 109-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 4-] 125-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 1-9 91-0 
Silk and silk goods..............-. 0-8 125-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-0 491-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-1 118-4 
Other textile products............. 3-1 94-2 
Plant products (-€.8;)).<04 .¢ ssn< + 1-1 96-7 
FODACEO Ss REA. Mote setaig seers «6 1:5 107-0 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-9 99-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-6 116-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-1 121-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 123-5 
Hlectric’ currents 2... seee cceaeee eee. 0-9 73-5 
Hlectrical apparatus.............0++ 1-5 107-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 1-2 103-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 11-3 77-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-3 92-2 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 78-9 
Land vehicles.) ...........0002000. 0-5 47-0 
Automobiles and parts............ 5-3 78-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 1-8 117-7 
Heating appliances................ 0-2 61-0 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-4 88-1 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 0-5 63-8 
ucts xi Hyrt HET: cHettad ols. 25 Ghd seis 0-5 79-7 
Other iron and stee! products...... 1-6 79-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 111-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 134-5 
NEISCOLBNCOUS!S iciciosyois cisrexsic rein ovarersss. 0-5 112-5 


May 1, June 1, June l, June 1, June 1, June 1, 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
90-2 80-0 86-0 99-4 113-6 121-2 
103-2 110-4 106-3 112-3 116-9 119-5 
76-9 87-1 86-0 102-9 98-9 102-5 
99-9 91-7 90-5 91-2 88-6 91-0 
106-7 100-1 98-3 99-2 88-4 92-6 
63- 56-4 64-2 84-0 109-3 120-7 
51-8 45-8 51-3 72-1 105-6 119-6 
74-2 66-5 77-4 101-8 112-0 123-7 
90-5 81-4 93-3 106-8 118-3 121-6 
27-3 22-9 31-3 53-4 64-5 96-5 
92-4 93-5 96-9 102-2 106-7 104-8 
90-3 85-7 88-3 97-5 110-9 111-8 
79-1 72-6 72-8 86-9 108-6 108-7 
103-4 97-1 99-1 100-5 106-7 111-4 
100-8 99-4 105-3 110-4 115-4 116-0 
92-3 76-2 86-4 96-8 118-0 143-6 
110-7 93-6 98-9 101-3 102-1 108-8 
124-8 102-4 107-0 102-8 97-3 107-0 
89-7 74-1 80-4 81-5 86-1 97-8 
128-8 107-4 108-5 98-7 86-2 103-9 
481-7 367-3 374-6 314-4 268-3 228-4 
120-4 101-3 108-6 107-6 106-6 114-0 
96-7 84-6 91-9 100-0 105-1 107-2 
95-0 79-2 81-0 90-5 101-3 109-4 
108-5 102-5 112-4 115-1 126-3 125-2 
100-4 98-2 107-1 105-7 113-5 112-8 
119-2 107-9 119-7 128-9 146-4 145-1 
136-7 100-2 78-8 107-0 138-1 186-5 
125-2 111-1 114-1 119-0 120-7 117-6 
64-1 51-9 83-1 111-3 130-3 131-3 
105-8 j12-1 117-4 124-2 139-7 132-3 
100-5 84-0 109-9 134-7 158-2 139-0 
75-7 61-7 69-4 92-2 115-8 133-2 
91-8 53-4 58-8 97-3 122-8 143-9 
76-3 62-8 78-6 98-1 126-8 133-3 
45-4 33°5 27-4 36-4 75-4 124-9 
79-4 68-4 73-8 94-3 114-6 131-5 
116-8 75-0 86-3 99-7 138-3 182-9 
51-2 50-6 65-4 87-5 122-6 135-2 
85-0 70-0 76-5 103-5 113-2 137-9 
56-5 46-4 66-0 125-4 162-8 178-2 
77-2 61-2 74-3 90-6 115-9 137-2 
75-5 63-4 75°3 92-1 111-0 117-4 
106-5 81-0 78-4 116-6 128-0 136-5 
129-7 121-9 123-3 127-0 149-1 136-7 
109-4 97-8 97-5 108-6 113-6 113-2 





1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 75 firms in 
this group, they employed 6,197 persons, or 
744 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was much more active than on the 
same date of last year, when smaller addi- 
tions to staffs had been reported by the co- 
operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—An increase 
was registered in local transportation on June 
1, when 189 companies added 315 employees 
to their payrolls, bringing them to 24,153. 
A decrease had been noted at the beginning 
of June, 1983, when the index was rather 
higher than on the date under review. 


Steam Railways—Improvement was _ indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 98 co-operating employers enlarged their 
staffs from 56,250 in the preceding month to 
56,784 on June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported seasonal reductions, while there were 
increases in the remaining provinces. Em- 
ployment was at a higher level than on June 
1 of last year, when smaller gains had been 
recorded. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, but the trend was de- 
cidedly upward in Quebec and Ontario. Sta- 
tistics were received from 94 firms with 13,873 
employees, as compared with 12,520 in the 
preceding month. Small gains were noted on 
June 1, 1933, and the index then was rather 
higher. 


Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 83 companies and 
branches reporting had 20,530 persons on their 
paylists at the beginning of June, or 293 more 
than on May 1. Employment was at a lower 
level than on the same date a year ago, when 
a small loss had been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building —An aggregate staff of 19,142 was 
reported by the 623 contractors furnishing sta- 
tistics, who had 16,855 workers on May 1. 
Activity increased in all provinces except 
British Columbia, where very little change 
was indicated, but the largest gains were in 
Ontario. Building generally was more active 
than on the same date of a year ago; the 
expansion then reported had been on a small- 
er scale. 

Highway—The 315 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 89,195 persons 
in their employ, or 18,194 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement (shared 


in by all provinces except British Columbia) 
was much more extensive than that noted . 
on June 1, 1933, and the level of employment 
then was very much lower; this was partly 
due to the greater volume of unemployment 
relief work reported on the date under review. 


Railway.—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, in which activity was greater than at 
the beginning of June of last year. The work- 
ing forces of the 33 co-operating employers 
totalled 27,717 persons, as against 23,874 in 
the preceding month. The most noteworthy 
increases were in the Prairie Provinces, while 
all provinces showed improvement except the 
Maritimes. 

Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed their cus- 
tomary seasonal increase, and laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments also reported im- 
proved conditions. Statements were compiled 
from 411 firms employing 24,103 workers, as 
compared with 23,342 on May 1. The index, 
at 115°4, was some nine points higher than 
on the same date in 1933. 


Trade 


Improvement was indicated in retail and 
wholesale trade; 1,030 establishments reported 
89,670 employees, or 728 more than in their 
last return. A smaller increase had been 
noted on June 1, 1933, when the index was 
some seven points lower. Most of the im- 
provement on the date under review took 
place in retail establishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada on the date under review. 





Silicosis and tuberculosis among the lead 
and zinc miners of the tri-state district of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri are tha 
subject of the report of a survey conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
at the Picher (Okla.) clinic in co-operation 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Tri-State Zinc and Land Ore 
Producers Association. The primary object 
of the clinic is to reduce the prevalence of 
silicosis and tuberculosis in the mining field. 
According to the statistics, 21.33 per cent in 
1928 and 21.82 per cent in 1929 of the men 
at work had silicosis. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of May, 1934. 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


There was a further increase in the volume 
of work afforded local trade union members 
at the close of May as manifest by returns 
compiled from a total of 1,705 labour organi- 
zations covering a membership of 156,963 
persons. Of these 28,994 were unemployed 
on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 18-5 compared with 19-1 per cent in April. 
The situation was also more favourable than 
in May of last year when 23-8 per cent of 
idleness was recorded. Ontario unions, with 
a gain in activity of around 3 per cent, 
showed the most important variation from 
April, the majority of trades and industries 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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sharing in this better employment movement. 
Activity for New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia unions 
also tended upward from the previous month, 
the improvement in British Columbia being 
but fractional. Alberta unions registered a 
drop in available work of about 2 per cent 
from April, unemployment in the coal mines 
affecting the situation in this province ad- 
versely. Retarded activity in the manufactur- 
ing industries, and the building and construc- 
tion trades of Quebec was the chief factor in 
the employment lull noted from that province. 
In Nova Scotia there was but a slight falling 


‘ 
1-2-3-46-5-6-T-B-S-16- K-12 -5 2-34-5569 7-B DMC -12- 4-2 -B-4-5-6-7-8-9-10- HW 12-1-2-3-4- 5-6-7 -8-9-60--12-1-2-3-4-°3-6-7-8-9-16- 52-1 2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-00--12-1-2-3-4-5-6-F- GB 9-10-12 MOHTH 


ISS) 


1332 1$33 (S34 


off in activity from April, caused, as in 
Alberta, by quietness in the coal mine indus- 
try. All provinces participated in the 
favourable employment trend noted from 
May a year ago, Nova Scotia and Ontario 
unions particularly showing extensive employ- 
ment advances. In New Brunswick the gains 
were on a considerably smaller scale, though 
noteworthy, the improvement recorded from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan being of 
moderate proportions. In the remaining prov- 
inces the situation tended but = slightly 
upward. 
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Unemployment affecting trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, is 
tabulated separately each month. Activity 
for Halifax members during May showed a 
substantial drop from April, noteworthy 
curtailment of employment also being indi- 
cated by Edmonton unions. In Montreal, 
Saint John and Regina likewise, the tendency 
was slightly unfavourable. Improved condi- 
tions, however, from April were reflected by 
Vancouver, Winnipeg and Toronto unions. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 













3 
83| x 2 
‘AGE a g 
ae 5 = 
Month ws: 5 Satay s) 
aa ate} Ot ae 8 
pe SiIEISisalElals 
agle|s/S|e/4/8/2] 2 
. i=} — 
He AG eed Foy ps ean Re ya re 
Average 1919..... 3-1} 2-0} 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2} 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8) 2-0} 7-2} 3-4) 3-1] 3-2] 2-8/11-2] 4.9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5)16-6] 9-7] 8-5) 7-8] 7-8]23-5/12-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1) 4-3] 8-6} 5-0! 8-9] 5-4) 6-1/12-4] 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0} 2-0} 6-7] 3-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6-0] 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1} 4-0/10-9] 6-1] 6-5} 4-3] 5-4] 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6/10-9] 5-5} 5-1] 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8) 2-1) 6-8} 4-2) 3-6} 3-0) 4-9] 5-5] 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7} 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0} 1-2) 6-1] 3-5] 4-2) 3-0} 4-2] 5-1] 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4-0} 1-6} 7-7) 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4) 3-7/14-0/10-4] 9-6]10-6]13-3}11-6]41-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5} 9-2)19-3117-2115-7/15-6/19-4]17-6116-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6]14-4]26-4]/23-7/20-0]15-8/22-6121-6/22-0 
Average 1933... .|16-0}13-0}25-2/24-4/20-3]17-2121-7/20-8/22-3 
Maye 1910 4. oun 4-7| 3-4] 5-3] 2-6] 1-5] 2-9] 1-4] 4-9] 3-6 
Mayo? 1920%.-... “4! -5) 4-0} 1-7] 2-6] 1-3] 1-5] 5-6] 2-4 
May T1921 12-9} 6-2}26-5) 9-1]10-4] 9-4]12-0121-7]15-5 
May 19225 12-1} 3-1]16-4| 3-9] 7-1] 6-4] 5-9]10-9] 8-7 
May, pl G23 eee 1-3} 1-0] 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0] 7-6] 2-4] 4.5 
May. £1024 1-6] 3-2]13-7] 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7] 3-6] 7-3 
Mas al 925 3-9] 3-2111-7| 3-5] 5-8] 4-6]16-4] 3-4] 7-0 
May VOD Gasman: 4-1} 2-6]/10-0} 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0} 4-9 
May, 1927. 5:8} 1-9} 8-8} 3-1] 3-7] 1-7] 6-5] 3-9] 5-2 
May, 1028 a4 5-6} 1-5] 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0] 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
IM 57° Bel O20) es 3:9} -5} 6-8] 2-6] 3-7] 2-9} 4-3] 2-3] 4-0 
May eel O3 0am. 4-1) 2-2114-8] 7-7] 9-0] 7-9/16-5}10-6|10-3 
Visi mol 03 To ae 6-4]10-3}20-5]15-6}13-0/12-8/22-0/14-2/16-2 
Jan. AOS ee serene 15-1)15-9)28-4/21-5)19-0}18-0/19-3/21-8/22-0 
Feb. LOS A 8-3}14-9/23-1}23-0}19-6]19-5}20-2/21-1/20-6 
Mar. 1932 Ses 8-0}13-3}23-5}21-6]20-7/17-6}23-2/20-5/20-4 
Aprit! s1052¢e. cen 8-9}16-0}28-1124-0/21-9]16-9}26-1/21-5/23-0 
May 1932. . oe 8-5}14-2]26-3]23 -6121-0]14-0/26-5/20-4/22-1 
June LOS2M ee 5 9-6)12-0/27-1/23-4}18-1]14-4)23.4/22.3/21.9 
July 1932 aes 8-0)13-2)26-2)24-4119-7/13-7/25-5)/20-5|21-8 
Aug. OSD ees 8-9]13-7/25-0/23-9}18-2]13-0/24-0/19-9|21-4 
Sept LOS 2 Ae. 11-7}13-1)23-6}23-1]18-7]11-0}19-1]19-7/20-4 
Oct 1932.;.... 11-5)16-7}27-6/22-7/21-4}13-4/21-7/21-1/22-0 
Nov LOSZi5. cee 7-9}13-6)27-6}25-2/20-6]17-3]19-8/24-4/22-8 
Dec 1932...... 8-4}16-5130-9}28-5/20-9/20-8/22-8/26-0/25-5 
Jan. 1033 ten ae 22-7|15-6]26-9|28-7/23 -6|22-7/22-7/21-6125-5 
Feb. 10332. 7. 9-2)17-1]27-5}28-8]22-0/21-8}19-8]21-9124-3 
Mar. 1938322... 22+7)16-4/27-3)26-8/20-3|20-5}25-3/23-8125-1 
April. 1935-0. 21-3)15-1/25-7/26-5/20-9117-5/28-1122-6124-5 
May 1938S AE... 26-6) 14-2/25-0124-9/21-0)17-9]25-9]19-5123-8 
June LOSS ie Sse 13-8}13-0}26-2/23-3]19-4]14-9/24-5/18-6/21-8 
July WO502R coe 12-2]11-0}26-0/22-9]19-0)15-4/23-1117-5/21-2 
Aug. 1933 are 12-6}11-1)22-6}21-7|17-9]14-3/22-0/19-9]19-9 
Sept 1933. s50 11-0}10-4}24-1]20-9}19-1]13-5/19-7/21-3]19-8 
Oct 1933...... 12-5} 9-8}25-1/20-3]19-4]13-3]16-5}/21-7/19-8 
Nov 1933 oes ias 17-1)10-7|22-8]22-1/20-4)16-1])15-0}21-3|20-4 
Dec ) hb apt) 11-2)11-5}23 -2/24-9)20-3]17-2/17-6]19-8|21-0 
Jan. wht 2 eee 10-7] 9-4}23-6}24-2)21-2117-9/16-4]25-0/21-2 
Feb. 1934 <2.4 10-8} 9-8)21-9}22-5}21-6|18-3]17-1/21-2/20-0 
Mar. Lk Sete eb 9-1)10-7}22-3]19-9)21-8]18-5/20-3]19-9]419-5 
Apriloifl934 ws ae 10-9} 9-6)22-3]18-6}19-5)15-6/22-4]19-2/19-1 
May a 1034-05 a. 11-8) 8-1/23-6]15-9}17-8}14-2/24-3]18-4]18-5 


In making a comparison with the returns for 
May of last year Edmonton unions alone 
recorded employment losses during the month 
reviewed, which were of substantial propor- 
tions. Vancouver and Toronto members, 
however, were afforded considerably more 
work than in May a year ago and increases 
in activity, of slightly lesser degree, were 
reported by Halifax, Saint John, Winnipeg 
and Regina unions. Moderate employment 
expansion was also noted in Montreal. 


Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1928, to date. The 
downward tendency manifest by the curve 
since the close of January prevailed through- 
out May, an indication of a steadily increas- 
ing volume of available work. In this 
employment trend the curve paralleled the 
course of the corresponding month of 1933, 
though the level reached at the close of the 
month denoted a greater employment preval- 
ence than in May a year ago. 


There was a slight increase in activity 
recorded by members in the manufacturing 
industries during May, unemployment stand- 
ing at 15:6 per cent, contrasted with 16:4 
per cent at the close of April. The percent- 
age for May was based on the returns com- 
piled from 469 organizations with 48,165 
members, 7,505 of whom were out of work 
on the last day of the month. Improvement 
on a large scale, however, was indicated 
from May of last year when 28-5 per cent 
of unemployed members was reported. Gen- 
eral labourers, papermakers and cigar makers 
reported noteworthy employment advances 
from April and activity for glass, wood, 
garment, iron and steel, textile and brewery 
workers, and printing tradesmen also tended 
upward, although the gains were not out- 
standing. The percentage of idleness indi- 
cated by metal polishers and fur workers 
were identical with those of April, and among 
leather workers, and meat cutters and 
butchers the change was so slight as to be 
almost negligible. Bakers and confectioners, 
however, suffered appreciable losses in avail- 
able work, and nominal recessions occurred 
among hat and cap workers. Extensive 
improvement in conditions from May of last 
year was shown by iron and steel, garment, 
leather, wood, brewery and glass workers, 
paper makers and cigar makers. Hat and 
cap, unclassified and jewellery workers also 
reported gains in activity on a noteworthy 
scale during the month reviewed. In the print- 
ing trades and among meat cutters and 
butchers moderate advances in employment 
were noted, bakers and confectioners indicat- 
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Taste IIL—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ing a better trend of activity, though the 
change was slight. Metal polishers, however, 
reported a large increase in slackness from 
May, 1938, and activity for fur workers was 
considerably — retarded. The employment 
tendency for textile workers was less favour- 
able, though the change from May last year 
was fractional only. 


Employment recessions on a rather small 
scale were registered by coal miners during 
May from the previous month, the 53 unions 
from which reports were tabulated, with an 
aggregate of 15,379 members, showing 22-2 
per cent of unemployment, as contrasted with 
19-3 per cent in April. Minor declines in 
activity also, were indicated from May of 
last year when 21-5 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. Some lessening 
of the unemployment volume was indicated 
in the British Columbia mines from April, 
but in Nova Scotia and Alberta slacker con- 
ditions prevailed. A slightly greater volume 
of activity was apparent, however, in the 
Nova Scotia mines than in May of last year. 
There was, on the contrary, a substantial drop 
in employment afforded British Columbia 
miners from May, 19383, while in Alberta 
little change occurred, the tendency being 
unfavourable. Besides the miners who were 
entirely out of work during May a consider- 
able number worked at reduced time. 


The building and construction trades, with 
204 unions reporting in May a membership 
total of 17,029 persons, showed that 10,847, 
or a percentage of 63-7 were idle at the end 
of the month, as compared with 61-3 per 
cent in April. A more favourable employ- 
ment trend was noted from May of last year, 
when 65-6 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 
Bridge and structural iron workers reported 
the largest percentage increase in activity 
over April, which, however, involved few 
members. Improvement in the situation, on 
a smaller scale, was reflected by painters, 


decorators and paperhangers and _ steam 
shovelmen, while carpenters and _ joiners, 
bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers showed 


slight gains only. Electrical workers, chiefly 
in the Province of Quebec, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers reported pronounced 
employment recessions from the _ previous 
month, and activity for granite and stone 
cutters, plumbers and steam fitters, and hod 
carriers and building labourers was somewhat 
curtailed. All tradesmen indicated employ- 
ment recovery from May of 1933, this 
improved situation being particularly notice- 
able among bridge and structural iron workers, 
granite and stonecutters, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, though the gains apparent 


among plumbers and steamfitters, while of 
much lesser degree than those previously 
mentioned, were still noteworthy. From the 
remaining tradesmen the increases in activity 
reported were of more moderate degree. 


Heightened activity, on a small scale was 
reflected in ‘the’ transportation industries 
during May as compared with either the 
previous month or May of last year accord- 
ing to the reports received from 746 associa- 
tions embracing a membership of 53,743 
persons. At the close of the month 5,347, 
or a percentage of 9-9, were idle, contrasted 
with unemployment percentages of 11:4 in 
April and 12-2 in May, 1933. Improvement 
in conditions in the steam railway division, 
which constituted about 77 per cent of the 
total membership in the transportation indus- 
tries, accounted mainly for the favourable 
tendency in. the group as a whole, though 
employment increases on a small scale were 
noted by navigation workers. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs showed an unchanged situation 
from April and among street and electric 
railway employees the trend was toward 
lessened activity, though conditions remained 
much the same as in the previous month. 
The gains in activity reported over May, 
1933, in the transportation industries were 
confined entirely to the steam railway divi- 
sion, depression among navigation workers 


being more marked during the month 
reviewed. Street and electric railway 
employees, and teamsters and _ chauffeurs, 


however, maintained the same level of activity 
as in May last year. 


The 6 unions of retail clerks, from which 
reports were tabulated during May, repre- 
senting a membership of 1,835 persons, showed 
that 122, or 6-6 per cent, were without 
employment on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 6-8 per eent in April and 
with 0-6 per cent in May a year ago. 

Activity for civic employees remained in 
practically the same volume during May as 
in the preceding month, as manifest by the 
reports tabulated from 70 associations with a 
membership covering 6,954 persons. Of these, 
128 or 1-8 per cent, were idle at the end of 
the month, compared with 1-7 per cent in 
April. More active conditions prevailed than 
in May a year ago, when 5-2 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed. 


The. situation in the miscellaneous group 
of trades varied but little during May from 
the previous month, though the tendency 
was favourable, while improvement on a 
noteworthy scale was evident from May, 1933. 
Reports for May were received from 109 
organizations in this group of trades, repre- 
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senting 3,703 members, 545 or 14:7 per cent 
of whom were idle at the end of the month, 
as compared with 15-2 per cent of unem- 
ployment in April and with 21-6 per cent 
in May last year. Hotel and _ restaurant 
employees were afforded a better volume of 
work than in April, and among unclassified 
workers gains, on a smaller scale, occurred. 
Activity for theatre and stage employees, on 
the contrary, eased off slightly, while among 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
practically the same situation obtained as in 
April. All tradesmen participated in the 
favourable movement shown from May last 
year, hotel and restaurant employees par- 
ticularly being much busier during the month 
reviewed, and the gains noted by theatre and 
stage employees, unclassified workers, and 
stationary engineers and firemen were, also, 
of considerable magnitude. Barbers, however, 
reported but fractionally improved conditions. 

A slight drop in activity was evident 
among fishermen during May from both the 


preceding month and May a year ago, 4:3 
per cent of idleness being reported at the 
close of the month reviewed, in contrast with 
2-2 per cent in April and 2-1 per cent in 
May, 1938. 

Marked employment expansion was indi- 
cated by lumber workers and loggers during 
May from the previous month, the 4 unions 
making returns with 1,388 members showing 
6-1 per cent of idleness, compared with an 
unemployment percentage of 29-9 in April. 
The situation was also decidedly better than 
in May a year ago, when 31-5 per cent of 
the members reported were without work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1931, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for May, 1934. 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of May, 1934, as shown by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
gains of 25 per cent and 31 per cent over those 
recorded during April, 1934, and the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Farming showed 
a decline under both comparisons and trade a 
minor loss from the previous month, but all 
other groups showed gains, the highest in each 
instance being in construction and mainten- 
ance, services, logging and manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1932, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly, It will be seen from 
the graph that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications was decidedly upward during the 
month under review, and at the close of the 
period was about four points above that regis- 
tered at the end of May a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 58-9 
and 63:8 during the first and the second half 
of May, respectively, in contrast with ratios of 
57°9 and 59:5 during the same _ periods of 
1933. The ratios of placements to each 100 
appheations during the month under review 
were 54°7 and 60°5 as compared with 54-4 
and 56-9 during May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during May, 1934, was 


1,667 as compared with a daily average of 
1,346 in the previous month and with 1,258 in 
May, 1933. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received by the offices during the 
month under review was 2,714 in comparison 
with 2,515 in April and with 2,143 in May last 


year, 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1934, was 1,565, of which 904 were in regular 
employment and 661 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 1,249 in the previous month, Place- 
ments during May last year averaged 1,191 
daily, consisting of 530 placements in regular 
and 661 in casual employment. 


During the month of May, 1934, the offices 
of the Service referred 42,544 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 40,688 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 23,492, of which 19,090 were 
of men and 4,402 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 17,196. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 32,745 
for men and 10,593 for women, a total of 
43,338, while applications for work numbered 
70,548, of which 57,017 were from men and 
13,531 from women workers. Reports for 
April, 1934, showed 32,287 positions available, 
60,349 applications made, and 29,968 place- 
ments effected, while in May, 1933, there were 
recorded 32,693 vacancies, 55,706 applications 
for work, and 30,952 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
i Roe A Bh ly oe gee SEN" 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
TAS Salat al decacs Rae 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
LOZGCE eR. Eta. oe ee 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LOD (a. Se eek 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
"AS 74st obaeoe ieee te See Be 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1929 Sas oe Ek 260, 747 137,620 398 , 367 
O30 vrcregon tie tae. cede 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOS Sees cee eter 175, 632 295 , 876 471,508 
1932:3 fers ‘ar 8s ehh ce 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
MES Phe ROE ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934 (5 months)....... 84, 247 82, 604 166, 851 
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group than during May of last year, which 
accounted for the decline under this compari- 
son. This loss was offset, in part, by gains in 
logging and services. Small changes only were 
recorded in all other groups. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: logging, 62; 
construction and maintenance, 1,012; and ser- 
vices, 520, of which 310 were of household 
workers. There were 147 men and 90 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month, 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of nearly 3 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
May when compared with the preceding 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were 24 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but nearly 
12 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain of nearly 26 per cent in placements when 
compared with April, but a decline of nearly 
12 per cent when compared with May, 1933. 
Although a large number of workers was sent 
to employment on highway construction, con- 
siderably fewer placements were made in this 


1933 


1934 


month and of over 22 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were over 6 per cent less than in 
April and nearly 27 per cent below May, 1933. 
The decline in placements from May last year 
was due to less workers being sent to employ- 
ment on highway construction; the only other 
reduction reported was in manufacturing, and 
this was quite small. Small gains were re- 
corded in transportation, services and logging. 
Placements in the construction and main- 
tenance group numbered 164, and in services 
589; of the latter, 441 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 189 men and 79 women 
were placed in regular employment. 
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QUEBEC 


During the month of May positions offered 
through Employment Offices in the Province 
Quebec were over 19 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and nearly 37 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain also in placements 
of 18 per cent when compared with April 
and of nearly 26 per cent in comparison with 
May, 1933. All industrial divisions, except 
manufacturing, participated in the increase 
in placements over May of last year, the 
largest gains being in services, logging and 
construction and maintenance. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 97; logging, 214; farming, 54; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 437; trade, 114; and 
services, 2,306, of which 1,811 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 1,031 of men and 1,396 of 
women. 

ONTARIO | 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during May, were nearly 70 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 55 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
over 75 per cent above April and nearly 56 
per cent higher than in May, 1933. The 
substantial gain in placements over May of 
last year was mainly due to work provided 
in relief unemployment on highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, although there were 
large increases in services, logging and manu- 
facturing. Placements in farming and mining 
were also higher. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 758; 
logging, 955; farming, 775; mining, 97; trans- 
portation, 115; construction and maintenance, 
14,790; trade, 316; and services, 5,488, of 
which 2,338 were of household workers. 
During the month 11,981 men and _ 1,500 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


- Employment Offices in Manitoba were 
notified of nearly 26 per cent more vacancies 
during May than in the preceding month and 
39 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain of over 25 per cent in placements, when 
compared with April, and over 45 per cent 
in comparison with May, 1933. Increased 
placements in construction and maintenance, 
with smaller gains in logging and services, 
accounted for the increase over May of last 
year: the only decline of importance was in 
farming. Industrial divisions in which most 


of the placements were effected during the 
month were: logging, 176; farming, 217; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,294; and services, 
941, of which 754 were of household workers. 
There were 1,569 men and 367 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during May, was over 21 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
over 19 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 22 per cent less than in April and 
nearly 21 per cent fewer than in May, 1933. 
A decline in farm placements from May of 
last year, augmented by a small loss under 
construction and maintenance, accounted for 
the reduction for the province as a whole. 
Small gains only were reported in other 
groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 57; farming, 500; 
construction and maintenance, 480; and ser- 
vices, 884, of which 602 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 639 of men and 405 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of May, orders received 
at Employment Offices in Alberta called for 
nearly 3 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 2 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of nearly 4 per cent, when compared with 
April, and of over 2 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1933. Increased placements over 
May of last year in construction and main- 
tenance, transportation and manufacturing 
were more than offset by losses in logging, 
farming and services. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions were: manufacturing, 45; 
logging, 81; farming, 642; transportation, 81; 
construction and maintenance, 1,287; and ser- 
vices, 515, of which 381 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was procured 
for 1,451 men and 309 women during the 
month. 

BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during May called for 
nearly 2 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 31 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 1 per cent 
in placements when compared with April and 
of nearly 30 per cent. in comparison with 
May, 19338. The gain in placements’ over 
May of last year was almost-entirely due 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1934 


Vacancies Placements 

















Regular 

Resi Placed place- 

Offices Reported |} Unfilled t — * Referred Un- ments 

during | at end of duri to laced same 

period period ae vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of| period 

gai period 1933 

Nova ‘Scotia /.. 254 220. Cem eee cee 1, 662 33 1,771 1,660 237 1,400 1,968 178 
Halifax. 226). cesses teas eee Die 25 604 487 120 367 1,313 130 
Now Glasgow: :...s00..esceide.cse cee 130 8 122 156 101 32 525 48 
Sydney Ss eae ee 8 1,017 0 1,045 1,017 16 1,001 130 1 
New Brunswick..................... 879 66 870 830 268 561 943 121 
Chatham: ..c. acc coos eee ee 75 36 43 39 8 31 311 3 
Beedericton | Feels tee, dacs 120 25 133 112 97 14 Li tal Mets arene 
Moncton. Asc: acc. se eee de 260 5 255 255 62 193 87 50 
St. SOND Scar con chee ce eee eee 424 0 439 434 101 323 479 68 
Quebec, Wa). at Se ee. ae 4,617 687 7,513 4,314 2,427 842 2,869 1,999 
ATIOS DN oa o caw kh cnidonaass mere trn cen 109 0 118 106 21 85 24 10 
a er es Fe ee ery oeetie re eee 159 15 526 198 176 15 179 212 
Morntresleey,.. LEets. ee. Poe 2,620 397 4,006 2,034 a2 397 1,953 1, 053 
ONO OO Sia Soeur ee eee eee 1,114 218 1,582 Log 626 230 387 365 
ROwy nes r ee ee ee e es 76 1 460 68 58 9 119 71 
Sherbrooke. 74... Beei00962.. bank. 266 6 500 323 199 45 147 163 
SPRTOO MARA VCESH ae ceictehe «nice 273 50 321 413 175 61 60 125 
Ontario, 4%. eo eens eee 24,453 770 41,126 23,987 13,431 9,883 49,695 5,999 
Belleville. nae ee Oa 1,126 0 1132 1425 1,070 5 0 57 
Brantiordiajjo:< 1c ween oe ere 164 3 O22 161 115 46 2,257 133 
Chatham 32 0. 0. ee 525 0 603 525 340 185 811 30 
Fort WilliamQes. . nc.cekm@ae tee 460 0 471 455 282 173 484 461 
Gite ph cee ors wirsle cerectenceeer tance eC 484 42 588 488 394 49 965 40 
Hamilton)... 2) .020e-G. ae... eee 1,139 21 3,012 1,178 276 808 4,177 512 
Kingston on arc acinar 1,460 17 1,417 1,427 895 532 838 138 
Kitehoner’.,.,..csersutrr neers 1, 962 2 2,486 1,957 231 Rei21 1,437 63 
Londonsuuw. .i3. i cee ee, 1,473 27 1,809 1,478 1,033 410 2,234 693 
Marmoras) 2. hic ccc ee. 560 0 560 560 560 0 Once ee 
Niagara Palisss, cance ccccen eee 366 1 472 363 285 72 1,888 32 
North Bay ::.... << cso scene 318 0 384 348 286 62 284 286 
Oshawa........ w bye exe (ois. etaisieievele cierctaiaiere 1,388 4 1,450 1,370 610 760 287 188 
Ottawarl! AU ee ee 1,506 94 2A880 1,446 1,034 289 2,185 575 
Pembroke. : « sstcjhtobicn cot eae 382 12 406 353 244 109 2 351 
Poterboroughs..... occ eee 255 10 317 254 209 30 534 50 
Fort Arthness ) Sia. sat 771 0 655 655 629 26 863 722 
StaCatharines.. “.6-%. 55.05 ace 294 10 301 296 193 103 2,040 51 
Ste Thomas eo, Skee eee 374 5 354 370 271 99 437 59 
Sarnia. Ahi Wess ech ete 348 1 454 346 157 189 ease - 50 
Sault Ste. Marie... 2..5.c,e eee oe 703 9 1,056 687 580 98 171 82 
Stratiordss) M.. 2 eee ee 221 0 285 219 149 70 1,022 56 
Sudbupydeztewe bays adatinses pee 431 14 913 457 376 81 277 138 
‘Dimming vce coe ee ee ee 581 13 903 560 242 318 774 107 
Torontote), uaF chord oe oe 6,287 431 16,119 6, 089 2,506 3,242 19,965 992 
Windsor ..4 +s. alors Manian eee 875 44 22 be, 820 464 6 4,278 133 
Manitoba......<..i5. cs ccce coe 2,593 11 5,441 2,696 1,936 759 18,576 1,018 
Brandon ie . Pieris, ee 131 11 168 120 109 11 685 76 
PONID OE Saas eee Se Pee oe ee 2,462 0 DBAs 2,576 1,827 748 17,891 942 
Saskatchewan............-.ccecccees 2,077 122 2,400 2,004 1,044 941 2,010 1,589 
Hsteyancst. Beak. ee. eee 180 0 220 177 69 108 59 58 
Melfort 4.2.35 on Sonus pancetta 50 50 50 503] |) Oa) 8 0, | ees 
NMGose' Jawiic tres ose ake tee 524 47 488 515 139 358 607 284 
North Battleford siha2i2.... .ceeee 79 77 77 51 26 16 47 
PrincesAlbert sic. ajascied.s<ucOceecenet 132 19 142 112 60 52 92 93 
Regina fo te ene) tg ne 435 25 593 409 269 140 686 343 
Saskatoon.: Se. 1. . Gosiedueeeeneee 255 1 297 258 205 a3 359 540 
Swiit Currenites: 2... 0.2 cece ee 124 4 124 120 68 51 121 101 
Wey burnys to. 2st aces ces eee ee 113 6 116 107 63 44 20 80 
Worktonr:. agus. 4s sael eee 163 19 183 157 55 102 50 43 
Emergency Sub-office............... 22 0 110 22 15 Pe. Teer hn, SOROS eee... 
Albertai's: 42207, , OMG! | SiGe gree 2,744 52 4,523 2,689 1,760 922 8,949 1,585 
Calgary 3. cae as coe een ee 681 33 1,491 641 540 101 3,997 586 
Drumbeollerse5.0- iw scene 161 1 485 158 105 53 263 88 
Edmonton... ... A046 thes ee 983 5 1,492 995 886 102 3,554 706 
Lethbridges.e. Ais. 42,2 563 13 742 540 130 410 954 102 
Moediome Hatluoith{ leis. . bes 356 0 313 355 99 256 181 103 
British Columbia.................... 4,313 58 6,904 4,364 2,389 1,888 3,730 1,210 
EABUOODE. So; si Ses «1a eee 463 1 461 460 454 6 57 
INanaimon.cad... sie tint, eee 553 1 550 541 469 72 300 194 
Nelson gst. {26 . Gao eee eee 283 18 283 275 81 194 5 18 
New Westminster................00 89 0 223 89 84 5 239 36 
Penticton bla pinls.3 eake'e ida biol stele ciate 117 8 220 120 85 22 109 34 
Prinée Rupert 80. och taicnisete ae ie 149 0 155 149 20 129 140 74 
Vancouver sheen ee tea eee eRe ee 1 o20 30 3,569 1,402 1,048 280 2,502 696 
Victohiag f.. Aa.ick UC Baeceeen e 1,334 0 1,443 1,328 148 1,180 378 101 
Canadas Fc he ee 43,338 1,799 70,548 42,544 23,492 17,196 88,740 *13,770 
Men baleen Det aie a weit eS 0.0 fee ame 32,745 310 57,017 32,720 19,090 13,406 76,311 9,809 
Womens 26 raressd ovine abu 10,593 1,489 13,531 9,824 4,402 3,790 12,429 3,961 


* 70 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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to work provided on highway construction, 
supplemented by smaller increases in farming 
and manufacturing. The only decline was in 
services. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 95; farming, 135; 
construction and maintenance, 3,347; and ser- 
vices, 599, of which 430 were of household 
workers. There were 2,133 men and 256 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1934, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
23,492 placements in regular employment, 
10,671 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered: of the latter, 674 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 521 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 153 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Persons benefiting by the reduced rate in 
Quebec during May were 35 in number, these 
being bushmen who secured their certificates 
at the Hull City office for transportation to 
Pembroke. Offices in Ontario transferred 370 
workers at the reduced rate during May, 362 
of whom went to provincial employment and 
8 outside the province. Travelling from Port 
Arthur 1388 bushworkers, 51 mine workers, 
20 highway construction cookees, 4 labourers, 
3 cooks, 2 waitresses, 1 housekeeper and 1 
farm hand proceeded to centres within the 
territory covered by that city office. The 
Port Arthur zone was also the destination of 
17 building construction workers sent from 
St. Catharines, and of one cafe cook trans- 
ferred from Toronto. To employment within 
their respective zones Sudbury despatched 50 
bushworkers and Fort William 17  bush- 
workers, 3 cooks and one store clerk. The 
Timmins office shipped 4 miners to Sault Ste. 
Marie and 5 mine workers within the Fort 
William zone. Bound for the Oshawa zone 
8 automobile metal finishers journeyed from 
Stratford and one from Windsor. The 
Sudbury zone also received one powder man 
from Pembroke and the Sault Ste. Marie 
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zone 3 mine workers from Sudbury. The 
North Bay office assisted in the transfer of 
30 pulpcutters and one boat operator to 
Timmins. The movement outside the prov- 
ince was from Timmins, from which centre 
6 mine carpenters were conveyed to Rouyn 
and 2 mine mechanics to Amos. The 
Winnipeg office was responsible for all certifi- 
cates issued in Manitoba during May, which 
totalled 138. Of these, 29 were granted to 
workers going to employment within the 
Winnipeg zone, included among whom were 
22 farm hands, 5 farm household workers, one 
hotel porter and one cafe waitress. Journey- 
ing outside the province 93 bushmen, 6 mine 
workers, 2 cafe employees, 1 carpenter and 1 
farm hand were conveyed to Port Arthur, 1 
farm hand and 1 hotel waitress to Regina, 
and 2 farm hands and 2 farm domestics to 
other Saskatchewan centres. Transfers at the 
reduced rate in Saskatchewan during May 
were 3 in number, the Prince Albert office 
effecting the despatch of 2 cooks and the 
Regina office of 1 teacher to employment 
within their respective zones. Alberta offices 
granted 93 certificates for reduced transporta- 
tion during May, 92 of which were for 
provincial points and 1 outside the province. 
The latter was secured at the Edmonton 
office by a farm hand proceeding to Saskatoon. 
Provincially, from Edmonton 44 boat builders, 
22 transportation workers, 6 farm hands, 1 
farm domestic, 7 bushmen, 3 sawmill labourers, 
2 cooks, 1 truck driver, 1 housekeeper and 1 
fire ranger were shipped to various points 
within the Edmonton zone, and 1 farm hand 
to Drumheller. The Drumheller zone was 
also the destination of 1 farm hand despatched 
by the Calgary office. From Calgary, in 
addition, 1 farm housekeeper was carried at 
the special rate to Edmonton and 1 farm 
hand to a point within the Calgary zone. In 
British Columbia 35 persons travelled at the 
reduced rate during May, these going to 
provincial employment. ‘The Vancouver office 
assisted in the despatch of 4 mine workers 
to Penticton, 1 miner and 1 hotel employee 
to Kamloops, and of 15 mine workers, 4 
power construction workers, 3 hotel employees 
and 1 survey worker to situations within the 
Vancouver zone. For employment within its 
own zone Prince Rupert transferred 6 miners. 

Of the 674 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during May 359 were transported 
by the Canadian National Railways, 247 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 48 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and .20 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada in May, 1934 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during May, 1934, was higher by 31:0 
per cent than in April, 1934, and was also 
higher by 42-4 per cent than in May, 1933. 
According to statements tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the authoriza- 
tions amounted to $2,942,096, as compared 
with $2,246,317 in the preceding month, and 
$2,065,372 in May, 1933. In connection with 
these figures, it should be noted that though 
the improvement is not very large, there is an 
increase over the total for each of the first 
four months of this year and also over May, 
1933, while the aggregate for the first five 
months of 1934 exceeds by 16-7 per cent that 
for the same period of 1933. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued almost 300 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$1,200,000 and for some 2,200 other buildings 
estimated to cost over $1,400,000. In addition, 
Brantford reported the authorization of a 
large engineering project. In April, authority 
was given for the erection of some 250 dwell- 
ings and 1,600 other buildings, valued at 
approximately $800,000 and $1,400,000 respec- 
tively. 


Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
April, 1934, that of $382,735 or 76-7 per cent 
in Quebec being the most pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1933, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta registered increases; of these 
that of $349,888 or 65-8 per cent in Quebec 
was most noteworthy. 


Of the four larger cities, Montreal and To- 
ronto construction showed improvement both 
as compared with last month and also with 
the same month of 1933; Winnipeg registered 
a gain as compared with April, 1934, but a loss 
as compared with May, 1933, while in Vancou- 
ver there was a decrease in both comparisons. 
Of the other centres; Halifax, Sydney, Frederic- 
ton, Moncton, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, ‘Belleville, Hamilton, London, 
Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Peterboro, Stratford, 
St. Catharines, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Band- 
wich, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Kamloops and New Westmins- 
ter recorded increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with either 
the preceding month or the same month of 
last year. 


eliminating seasonal movements, 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1934—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926=100). 


Average 

indexes of 

Indexes wholesale 

box Value of of value prices of 

of permits of permits | building 

Year permits issued in issued in materials 

issued first five first five in first 
in May months months |five months 
(1926= 100) (1926 
average 
=100) 
$ $ p.c. p.c 

1934.26.45 2,942,096 7,852. 733 13-1 83-4 
(OS are de. 2,000,072 6,726, 695 11-2 75-2 
1932, 22... 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
1931 see. 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
TSG areep 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 Wt 2 95-5 
1929-3 cnt 24,185,788 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
1928... 27,o1o,022 | (9e28,.027 132-0 95-8 
1927 da40 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
1926. 9%)... 18,504,296 60, 042,369 100-0 101-3 
19253 4.- 15,520,485 | 50,983,833 84-9 103-1 
192464, 4¢ 14,807,589 | 46,544,689 77-5 111-3 
1973 ee 4 18,937,638 | 57,946, 608 96-5 111-1 
1922, ,0583 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 90-0 107-9 
192 hae 14,46C,878 | 41,530,750 69-2 134-4 
920 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 79-3 144-7 


The aggregate for the first five months of 


1934 was jower than in the same period of 
any previous year of this record except 1933. 
The average index number of wholesale prices 
oi building materials, however, was lower 
than in any of the years since 1920 except 
1932 and 1933. 





Tables of unemployment and employment, 
published by the International Labour Office 
at Geneva on July 1, show an improvement 
in the world situation for the fifth consecutive 
quarter. If the figures for the latest month 
for which statistics are available are compared 
with those of twelve months previously, thus 
it 1s seen 
that unemployment is lower in practically 
every country, the only exceptions being Bul- 
garia, France, the Irish Free State, Poland and 
Portugal. The largest percentage increases 
occurred in the United States, Germany, Can- 
ada, Estonia and South Africa. Considerable 
increases are also recorded in Great Britain, 
Japan, Latvia and Sweden. These increases are 
confirmed by the statistics of unemployment 
in the same countries. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


A hicks British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
June, 1934, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Among the workpeople, numbering ap- 
proximately 12,883,000, insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at May 14, 
1934 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 16.3, 
as compared with 16.7 at April 23, 1934, and 
with 20.4 at May 22, 1983. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at May 14, 1934, was 13.6, 
as compared with 14.1 at April 23, 1934; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 2.7, 
as compared with 2.6. For males alone, the 
percentage at May 14, 1934, was 19 and for 
females, 9.2; at April 23, 1934, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 19.3 and 9.6. 


At May 14, 1934, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,658,677 wholly unem- 
ployed, 341,028 temporarily stopped, and 90,- 
676 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,090,381. This was 57,814 less than 
at April 23, 1934, and 492,498 less than at May 
22, 1938. The total included 1,706,797 men, 
52,560 boys, and 289,664 women and 41,360 
girls, 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 14, 1934, was 
2,148,488. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment showed a gain of 0.1 per cent from April 
to May, while pay rolls fell off 0.3 per cent, 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ general in- 
dex of factory employment for May, 1934, is 
82.4, this being the highest point reached 
since November, 1930. The May pay-roll in- 
dex (67.1), while slightly lower than the 
April index, stands above the level of the pay- 
roll indexes recorded in any month between 
July, 1931, and March, 1934. During the pre- 
ceding 15-year period, 1919-1933, inclusive, for 
which data are available in this Bureau, only 

823083—83 


4 years showed gains in factory employment 
from April to May, while 8 years showed 
gains in payrolls. 


The May, 1934, factory employment index 
is 31.6 per cent higher than the May, 1933, 
index (62.6). A similar comparison of pay- 
roll indexes shows a gain of 57.1 per cent in 
May, 1934, over the May, 1933, index (42.7). 


The base used in computing these indexes is 
the average for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, 
which is taken as 100. (Prior to March, 1934, 
the indexes of factory employment and pay- 
rolls, which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published, were not adjusted to conform with 
the trends shown by biennial census reports 
and were constructed with the 12-month 
average of 1926 taken as 100. Computed on 
the old basis the employment index for May 
stands at 78 and the payroll index at 61-8.) 


The indexes of factory employment and pay- 
rolls are computed from reports made by 
representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. In 
May reports were received from 22,705 estab- 
lishments employing 38,810,136 wage earners, 
whose weekly earnings during the pay period 
ending nearest May 15 were $75,500,000. More 
than 50 per cent of the wage earners in all the 
manufacturing industries of the country were 
covered in these reports. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—lIncreases in 
employment from April to May were shown 
in 13 of the 15 non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed, while gains in payrolls were regis- 
tered in 12 The most pronounced gain in em- 
ployment (11.4 per cent) was in quarrying 
and non-metallic mining, this being a con- 
tinuation of the gains shown in March and 
April. The corresponding gain in payrolls 
was 17.3 per cent. Building construction, ex- 
cluding P.W.A. projects, showed gains in em- 
ployment and payrolls, of 10-4 per cent and 
12-4 per cent, respectively, these being 
seasonal. Coal mining made a partial re- 
covery from the decreases shown last month, 
anthracite gaining 9.5 percent in employment 
and bituminous coal, 6-3 per cent. The corre- 
sponding gains in payrolls were 23-9 per cent 
and 5:9 per cent, respectively. 

Two industries, metalliferous mining and 
hotels, had decreases in both employment and 
payrolls from April to May. These decreases 
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were caused by strikes in the former industry, 
and seasonal shut-downs of winter hotels in 
the latter. 

According to a recent statement by William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, 10,267,000 persons were estimated 


to be out of work in private industry at the 
beginning of June. This indicates that 3,400,- 
000 more are in employment than at the low 
point of March, 1933, but that employment 
remains at 160,000 below the high of Septem- 
ber, 1933. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


igeaae Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, 
April 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time, for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before en- 
tering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and _ things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for compentent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
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until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 


complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 


The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages, rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 


power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
recelved in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have been recently executed 
by the Government of Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of June, 1934, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 

conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for 


Peng poles...t sckek.. «isis See 


Wooden airscrews............ 
Doubletseawrcre waco chose 
Tent marquee walls.......... 


Steelitodsleisa: dash i issorte. 


Reinforcing steel............. 
Seamen’s overcoats........... 
Bluejeloth.......0... 
Cement: ;.....J. MMe dunh 3.465% < 
Cloth trousers...............- 


Dell shirtak ce ae. 6 20300 


Folding tables2...)......5.... 


Contractor 


J. A. Belford, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Roebuck & Sharp, Midland, 
nt. 
Dominion Reinforcing Steel 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Hugh Carson Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Truscon Steel Co., Walkerville, 
nt. 
Dominion Reinforcing Steel 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
ae & Sons Ltd., Halifax, 


-|Dominion Woollens & Wor- 


steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Canada Cement Co., Montreal, 


EO: 

Needlecraft Mills Ltd., Ste. 
Hyacinthe, : 

Sterling Shirts & Overails 
Mfg. Co., Cap de la Made- 
leine, P.Q. 

Knechtels Ltd., 
Ont. 


Hanover, 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorkKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a 
Mouton, NS. Name 


breakwater at Port 
of contractors, Messrs. 


M. A. Condon & Sons, Kentville, N.S. Date 
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of contract, June 7, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,396.04. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Hours of 
Rates of labour, 
“crade or class of labour wages, not more 
not less than, 
than 


per day 


? A J $ per hour 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 


Driver, team and wagon........... 
Motor truck drivers cetera ee J 


HAMMer, AUC) Uses cee oe 0 374 8 
Blacksmith St as.s Stee. tae 0 45 8 
Labourers. 2.oc2 eo oe ee 0 30 8 
‘Boatinen sist. 35:5. ose eee 0 30 8 
seampters: Width... Hale ee 0 30 8 

0 55 8 
0 35 8 


‘Construction of wharf improvements at Baie 
Ste. Catherine, P.Q.. Name of contractors, 
Warren & Simard, Inc., La Malbaie, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 31, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $6,567. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Hours of 
Rates of labour, 
Trade or class of labour wages, not more 
not less than, 
than per day 
$ per hour 
Blacksmith. .< cuted. «bis + aoe eee 0 45 8 
IBOStINENi 6 cae cig ice ee Leone ee 0 30 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
RV.OPS SONS el RE oe ee. Pe 1 00 8 
Hoist operators\(2as)2..... 0. 2ce 0 45 8 
(steam)... 4s Boe 0 55 8 
Ibe DOUrCTS carne ois eee ee 0 30 8 
Powderman: os 60. 1 ese oe oe 0 40 8 
Teamster with horse and cart...... 0 45 8 
Teamster with team and wagon.... 0 55 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 374 8 


Construction of wharf improvements at 
Matane, P.Q. Name of contractors, Laflamme 
& Laflamme, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 9, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,790. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Hours of 
Rates of labour, 
Trade or class of labour wages, not more 
not less than , 
than per day 
$ per hour 
Machinist... 4406. Ree eee 0-55 8 
Blacksmith “st. « wee ee 0 45 8 
Carpenter and joiner............... 0 50 Sor 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Drill runner (machine)............. 0 40 8 
Fireman (stationary).............. 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 
ADOUTELS cer. ete eee oe eee 0 3C 8 
Painters. it. tas: spot hie eee 0 50 8 
Pile driverimners. . 22320 2. ee 0 55 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver) pee ee 0 30 8 
Timberman and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, X-cut 
saw, adze, auger, hammer)...... 0-37} 8 


Royat CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of alterations and repairs to 
Building No. 15, “B” Block, R.-C.M. Police, 
Regina, Sask. Name of contractor, the Bird 
Construction Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date 
of contract, June 18, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $11,079. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
wages abour, 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than, 
per day 
$ per hour 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 
Plasterers. Ser ace ee ee 1 00 8 
Hie setters: ee cteere. sat tact ps 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Electricians. ee 0 80 8 
Carpenters. .xis4.,..073 .¢ bea E. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal roofers..:............. 0 75 8 
Painters: nisl yt, dooce oS. 0 60 8 
Patent Troolersns cee tee ee 0 60 8 
Eabourers}ii fis je). 2a ae 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than 48 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work.* 


Post Orric—E DreparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the supression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions:— 











Nature of orders Amount 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 

Crown Seals, Cancellers, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 

OttawasOnt ine: See... eee eee” 428 90 

Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa Onto... Peet. wi a ee 174 14 

Making and Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms— 

E. Guillet & Sons Co., Ltd., Marieville, P.Q. 95 40 
Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., Oxford, N.S....... 1,529 85 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q........ 902 00 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., Ste. Hyacinthe, P.Q.. 16,337 06 
Yamasks Garments Ltd., Ste. Hyacinthe, 

P I QUeye. Sek Fe MATE RE, UE FES 3,041 67 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.. 1,749 84 
Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Ont.......... 1,741 02 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., Moncton, N.B.. 2,382 01 
Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, Ont............. 4,551 34 

Mail Bag Fittings— 
FW Carling, Ottawa, Onts..s 924 «kes steer 1,243 60 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont............ 190 00 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 
Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it awarded under the above-mentioned con- 


is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of 
Dominion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for 
insertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners throughout ‘Canada. The 
labour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either a 
fair wages schedule or the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

The Department of Labour has_ been 
notified that the following contract has been 


ditions :— 
Vancouver Harbour Commissioners— 

Laying of asphalt paving on the approaches 
to the Second Narrows Bridge, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, the Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, May 30, 1984. Amount of contract, 
$5,022. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Hours of 

Rates of labour, 
Trade or class of labour wages, not more 

not less than, 
than per day 
$ per hour 

Rolleriengineers. 2.8... sess ab oes 0 873 8 
RIGO CT eh Mes ica he, chen eased eles deveve 0 90 8 
ASpOalt TAKCES. waue aste? sceieeniee 0 60 8 
ASpHAalt layers: ce. ces «tek e nee 0 50 8. 
Common labourers..............-- 0 45 8 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


UW NDER the authority of section 11 of the 

Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, chapter 69), the 
provincial Minister of Public Works has ap- 
proved the following schedule, effective June 
15, 1934, until altered, as establishing the 
minimum rate per hour and the maximum 
working hours applicable on public works for 
building construction under contract, and on 
private works as described in the Act. “ Pri- 
vate works means the building, construction, 
remodelling, demolition or the repairing, at a 
cost exceeding $100, of any building or con- 
struction work within the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District, or any city or town which has 
a population exceeding 2,000, or any other por- 
tion of the province to which the provisions of 
this Act are extended by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council, but shall not include work 
which is done on property by, or under the 
immediate direction and control of, the owner, 
tenant or occupant thereof, if such work be 
not undertaken with a view to sale or rental 
of the property.” On “private work” the 
schedule will not be effective if contracts for 
the work have actually been made prior to 
June 22, 1934. The schedule is signed by Mr. 
A. MacNamara, chairman of the Fair Wage 
Board and Assistant Deputy Minister of Pub- 
Works; Mr. E. McGrath for the Bureau of 


Labour, and the Hon. W. R. Clubb, Minister 
of Public Works. 


Any complaint or claims from workmen will 
receive prompt attention if addressed to the 
Bureau of Labour, Legislative Buildings, Win- 
nipeg. 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 
15th, 1934, on ‘‘Public Works” and on ‘Private Work’’ on 
contracts not made prior to June 22nd, 1934. 

“Winnipeg and Environs’? means Winnipeg and within a 
radius of thirty miles. 

“Other than Winnipeg and Environs’ means all portions 
of the province outside said radius of thirty miles. 





Other 
Winnipeg than 
an Winnipeg | Maxi- 
Occupation radius of an mum 
30 miles | radius of | hours 
30 miles per 
week 
Minimum |rate per |hour 
$ $ 
Asbestos workers— 
(a) Journeymen............- -70 -70 44 
(b)) Inaproversre. 3. oFe. eee -60 -60 44 
Asphalters— 
(AD) PyMISNOTSNs. ss ccc cies ss +523 +522 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing, heating material. . °45 45 48 
Blacksmithstesca.. «Sete esse. -65 60 44 
Brieklayerss. tia... csis< 4 afer) 1-00 90 44 
Helpers— 
(a) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
INOMGALS eh « iS Sos ue 47% 424 48 
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Other Other 
Winnipeg than Winnipeg than 
and Winnipeg | Maxi- and Winnipeg | Maxi- 
Occupation radius of and mum Occupation radius of and mum 
30 miles | radius of | hours 30 miles | radius of |} hours 
30 miles per 30 miles per 
week week 
Minimum|rate  per|hour. Minimum} rate per | hour 
Helpers—Concluded $ $ Plasterers—Concluded $ $ 
(b) Attending on or at scaf- cluding the making of 
LOIS 4... RSE. eaaaee +424 +374 48 putty and operation of 
Bridge and structural steel and machinery (0.8). 204.405 47% 422 48 
PONS WOLKELS e-miceivn «/cehile 75 -75 44 Blemibers. ass. cased: not oe 90 80 44 
Carpentorsnitt Ge... Blt. +75 -70 44 (b) Helpers (all men as- 
Cement finishers (in warehouse signed to help tradesmen). 474 424 48 
or large floor area jobs)... -60 +55 48 Sheet metal workers.......... 70 65 44 
Electrical workers (Inside DPteamtitters. 4... ae ee 90 80 44 
wiremen, licensed jour- (b) Helpers (all men as- 
RXPOIU UD. idee horse agar enie's © -85 +75 44 signed to help tradesmen). 473 +422 48 
Labourers— PlCONSCULtCI Sen ae te 90 -80 44 
(a): Skilled): -.sayerre$ ei -424 373 48 Stonemasons (general)........ 1-00 -90 44 
(b)Utiskilledset Jem. 2.4065. +372 +324 48 Stonemasons (residence 
Rule—That at least 25% of basement rubble work).. 80 75 44 
the men employed on any 
contract be paid the rate Note.—With the object of 
for skilled men. further developing the use 
Lathers (metal, wood)— of ‘‘rubble stone’ for base- 
(a) Metal lathers............ 75 -70 44 ment work, a special rate 
(b) Wood lathers............ 70 65 44 for this class of stonemason 
Marblesettersm2 8 v0. Feces 95 95 44 work has been set. 
(b) Helpers (all men as- (b) Helpers— 
signed to help tradesmen). 473 -424 48 (1) Continuously employ- 
Mosaic and tile setters........ 90 -90 44 ed at mixing and temp- 
(b) Helpers (all men as- ering mortars). ....0 0s. 473 -421 48 
signed to help tradesmen). 472 -423 48 (2) Attending on or at seaf- 
Operating engineers on con- LOL ermemmmerets < 552 ind ced ac 422 “374 48 
truction— ‘Deanisters err e neta eee 31/6 ae became ie 54 
(a) Engineers in charge of (b) Teamsters with teams.. (Te neloe se enubre- oe 54 
machines of three or more Terrazzo workers— 
drumsr As. es: 2 Fae 85 -75 48 (a)sayers Sas) MERE ee 674 -674 44 
(b) Engineers in charge of (b) Machine rubbers (while 
machines of double or so engaged only)........ 474 -473 48 
SIN STS VALUING boc never ctorcuors 75 65 48 (c) Helpers(allmen assigned 
(d@)aBiremens-i-: 03... $7... 08 50 -45 48 to the trade other than 
Painters, decorators, paper- DOVE emer eti ty eene +422 -374 48 
hangers and glaziers....... -70 65 44 ‘PetckJdriversh ...iiee sue lee -40 -40 48 
Fels torent Ges s LISS bin on a's 1-00 90 | 44 


(b) Helpers (continuously 
employed at mixing and 
tempering material, in- 








RULE—AIl men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country 
to work on buildings shall be paid the City Schedule rate, 
excepting where other definite agreements are made. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages and hours of labour and other condi- 
tions of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In each agreement, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO Paper CoMPANY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS, INTERNATIONAL BrotTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
WORKERS AND OTHER UNIONS 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934. 
previous agreement was summarized in 

the Lazour GazettE, August, 1932, page 968, 

and September, 1931, page 1036. Since that 

time, certain wage changes have been made. 

The present agreement coming into effect 

May 1, 1934, restores the wage schedule which 

was in effect immediately prior to May 26, 

1933, such rates to be made effective as from 

April 1, 1934, with a minimum rate of 40 cents 

per hour for the lowest paid class of work. 

This is a wage increase of approximately 7 per 

cent over the rates in effect during the past 

year. These rates are to be effective until 
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such time as any general increase is made in 
the rates paid in comparable newsprint mills 
in the United States, when this Company 
agrees to meet such general increases so far as 
the minimum rate and percentage increase are 
concerned, and the unions agree upon demand 
of the Company to meet the hours of work and 
working conditions in the United States mills 
granting these increases. Such increases to be 
made effective from the same date as in such 
United States mills. At the same time, con- 
ferences to be held between the Company and 
the unions to consider the question of the 
6-hour day and any other problems which may 
arise. 


Iroquois Fauis, Srurgeon Fauus, Espano.a, 
SauLtt Ste. Marie and Fort WILLIAM, 
ONTARIO. ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER ComM- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WoRKERS AND 
OTHER UNIONS 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934. 

Separate agreements covering these various 
mills were summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
as follows: Iroquois Falls in December, 1931, 
and November, 1932; Sturgeon Falls, Espanola 
and Sault Ste. Marie in May, 1926, December, 
1931, and November, 1932; Fort William in 
May, 1926, and November, 1932. An agree- 
ment from June 1, 1933, amending these by 
providing for wage decreases of 7 or 74 per 
cent was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1933, page 1034. The new agreement 
coming into effect May 1, 1934, provides for 
the continuance of the previous agreements 
with the following changes: 

Wage rates to be those in effect immediately 
prior to June 1, 1933, such rates to be made 
effective from April 1, 1934. A minimum rate 
of 40 cents per hour for the lowest paid class 
of work to be established. These rates to 
remain in effect until such date as any general 
increases in the rates being paid in newsprint 
paper mills in the United States which are 
comparable to the mills of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company Limited are made gen- 
erally effective, at which time the Company 
agrees to meet such general increases so far 
as minimum rate and percentage increases are 
concerned, and such increases to be made 
effective from the date on which they came into 
effect in such United States mills. At that 
same time, joint conferences to be held between 
the Company and the unions to discuss the 
question of the six-hour day and any other 
problems which may arise for consideration. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—GREAT LAKES PAPER 
CoMpANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Miti WorKERS AND 
OTHER UNIONS 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934. 
This agreement continues the one previously 
in effect which was summarized in the Lasour 

GAZETTE, October, 1932, page 1110 and July, 

1933, page 730, with the following changes: 

The wage rates to be restored to the schedule 

in effect immediately prior to May. 16, 1933, 


such rates to be effective from April 1, 1934, 
with a minimum rate of 40 cents per hour. 
These wage rates are to continue in effect 
until May 1, 1935, or until such time as an 
increase becomes effective in newsprint mills 
in the United States comparable to this mill, 
whichever happens first, when upon one week’s 
notice, the International unions to have the 
right to consider the agreement open. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—THREE DaIty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE Matters Union No. 5 
(INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION) 


The agreement which came into effect June 1, 
1929, and was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 715, and was amended 
as noted in the Lanour Gazette, July, 1933, 
page 731, has again been renewed from June 1, 
1934, to May 31, 1937, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages per week for journeymen mailers for 
both day and night work: $39 from June 1, 
1934, to May 31, 1935; $40 from June 1, 1935, 
to May 31, 1936, and $41 from June 1, 1936, 
to May 31, 1937. (The rate in effect from 
June 1, 1933, to May 31, 1934, was $37.50 per 
week.) 

Wages for apprentices from $16.50 per week 
for the first half of third year to $25.75 during 
the last half of fifth year for the year June 1, 
1934, to May 31, 1935, with increases of from 25 
to 75 cents per week in each class in each ‘of 
the following two years, making the rates for 
the year 1936 to 1937 from $17 per week for 
first half of third year to $27 per week in 
second half of fifth year. 


Hours are unchanged at 48 per week for day 
work and 42 for night work. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Leather 
Products 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—QvUEBEC SHOE MANv- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, THE SHOE MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA (QUEBEC 
PROVINCE DIVISION) AND THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF SHOE WORKERS 

The agreement between the above parties is 
printed on page 636 in connection with the appli- 
cation to have it made to apply to all employers 
and employees in the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry throughout the Province of Quebec, 
under the Labour Agreements Extension Act, 

1934 (LaBpour GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417), 

the agreement to be in effect from the date of 

the Order in Council approving it, for one 
year. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


QUEBEC AND Six NEIGHBOURING CouNTIES, P.Q. 
—GENERAL CONTRACTORS AND BRICKLAYING, 
MASONRY AND PLASTERING CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNIONS. 

Agreement to come into effect from the date 
of the publication in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of the Order in Council ordering that the agree- 
ment apply to and be binding upon all em- 
ployers and employees in the several trades men- 
tioned in the agreement (under the Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, page 417) and to remain in effect 
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until April 30, 1935, and for another year, if 
no notice of change given. 

Hours to be in conformity with the Limita- 
tions of Hours Act, Quebec, 1933, under which 
they were limited to 40 per week, except for 
contracts for provincial or municipal govern- 
ments, for school corporations, parish trustees, 
etc., or for buildings to which provincial or 
municipal governments contributed half or more 
of the cost, when two 6-hour shifts to be estab- 
lished, each man limited to 6 hours per day, 6 
days per week, a 36 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
thereafter double time. 

Wages per hour in the city of Quebec, Levis 
and within a radius of 10 miles of their limits: 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers 70 cents, car- 
penters and joiners 50 cents, common labourers 
and helpers, mortar makers, celanite mixers, 
plaster pourers and hod egarriers 35 cents, 
drillers 45 cents, wood lathers 45 cents, metal 
lathers 50 cents, engineers for stationary and 
portable engines 50 cents. 

Wages per hour in all other municipalities in 
the jurisdiction of the union having a population 
of less than 5,000 persons where the general 
building contracts including wages and material 
is less than $5,000: bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers 55 cents, carpenters and joiners 45 
cents, common labourers and helpers, mortar 
makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers and hod 
carriers 30 cents, drillers 40 cents, wood lathers 
40 cents, metal lathers 45 cents, engineers for 
stationary and portable engines 45 cents. 


QUEBEC, P.Q.—PAINTING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION OF PAINTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from date of sign- 
ing to April 30, 1935, 

An application was made to have it made ap- 
plicable to all employers and employed painters 
in the judicial district of Quebec, under the 
Labour Agreements Extension Act (Lazsour 
GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417) and the agree- 
ment is printed on page 638 of this issue in con- 
nection with such application. 

The provision for limitation of hours is the 
same as noted above for other building trades 
in Quebec. 


THREE RIVERS AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, 
QUEBEC.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION oF 
ELECTRICIANS OF THREE RIVERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1934, to August 1, 1935. 

This agreement is printed on page 638 of this 
issue in connection with an application to have 
it extended under the Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act (LABourR GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 
417). 

The provision for limitation of hours is the 
same as noted above for building trades in 
Quebec City and vicinity. 


SHERBROOKE AND DIstRICT, QUEBEC—BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION OF SHERBROOKE 
AND THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC UNIONS OF SHERBROOKE. 

Agreement to be in effect from the publica- 
tion in the Quebec Official Gazette of the Order 
in Council making it applicable to all employers 


and employees in these trades in the county of 
Sherbrooke and seven neighbouring counties 
and is to remain in effect until April 30, 1935. 


Contracts signed before the adoption of such 
Order in Council to be exempt from the pro- 
visions of the agreement. 


Hours to be the same as in the general con- 
tractors agreement in Quebec City and district, 
summarized above. 


Wages per hour: bricklayers, plasterers and 
masons 60 cents; journeymen carpenters and 
joiners 50 cents (apprentices from 30 cents in 
first year to 45 cents in fourth year); journey- 
men painters 45 cents (apprentices from 25 
cents in first year to 40 cents in fourth year); 
labourers (unclassified workmen) 30 cents; 
painters and paper hangers 50 cents. 


ISLAND OF MontTREAL, ILE BIzARD AND THIRTEEN 
NEIGHBORING COUNTIES, QUEBEC. — THE 
BUILDERS EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED (Mont- 
REAL) AND THE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 
OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNIONS. 


Agreement made June 2, 1934, but only be- 
comes effective when an Order in Council is 
passed ordering that this agreement is to apply 
to and be binding upon all employers and em- 
ployees in the several trades mentioned in this 
agreement (Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417) when 
it will remain in effect until March 31, 1935. 
This agreement is printed on page 637 of this 
issue in connection with the application to have 
it so extended, 


Hours to be the same as in the general con- 
tractors agreement in Quebec City and district, 
summarized above. 


MONTREAL AND District, QueBEC.—THE BuILp- 
ERS EXCHANGE AND THE BUILDING TRADES 
COUNCIL OF MONTREAL AND DISTRICT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


An agreement was made similar to the one 
with the Building Trades Council of National 
Catholic Unions, summarized above, except that 
wage rates for plumbers and steamfitters and 
for stationary engineers were not included. 


EDMONTON,  ALBERTA—EDMONTON GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS AND MASONS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935. Agreement for the next year 
to be negotiated in February, 1935. 


No union members or group of members to 
contract for or to be employed directly by 
owners for any work in excess of $200. 


Foremen must be union members. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week, but if any work done on Saturday morn- 
ing, it is to be at regular rate. For country 
work, longer hours may be worked by agree- 
ment, but not to exceed 9 hours per day. 


Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Wages for journeymen bricklayers and 
masons: $1 per hour. Foreman over five brick- 
layers to be paid 10 cents per hour extra, fore- 
man over 10 or more bricklayers 15 cents per 
hour extra. 
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For work out of city, transportation to be 
paid by employers. 


One apprentice allowed for every five brick- 
layers, 


Wages for apprentices to be 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale for first year, 35 per cent 


for second year, 50 per cent for third year and. 


70 per cent for fourth year. 


And dispute to be settled by a joint com- 
mittee, whose decision will be final. No strike 
or lockout to occur before a dispute has been 
brought before this committee. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 
MOontTREAL, QUEBEC—THE HArBouR ComMMIs- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPEN- 
DENT ASSOCIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE PorT OF MONTREAL. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to May 1, 19365. 

This agreement and wage scale is the same as 
that in effect for the year 1933 to 1934, which 
was summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, June, 
1933, page 649, September, 1932, page 1020, 
June, 1931, page 712, July, 1929, Page 807 and 
September, 1927, page 1004. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost per week of the family budget in 

terms of retail prices was again lower, 

due mainly to lower costs of foods, and the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 

of wholesale prices was somewhat higher, due 

mainly to higher prices for certain farm pro- 
ducts. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.38 at the beginning of June as 
compared with $7.53 for May; $6.84 for June, 
1933; $11.10 for June, 1930; $11.06 for June, 
1926; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $7.49 for June, 
1914. The most important decreases occurred 
in the prices of butter, potatoes and sugar, 
while Jess important decreases occurred in the 
prices of veal, mutton, lard and cheese. Prices 
of beef, pork, flour, beans and tea were slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 


$15.78 at the beginning of June as compared > 


with $15.96 for May; $15.41 for June, 1933; 
$21.44 for June, 1930; $21.31 for June, 1926; 
$21.74 for June, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak) ; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower due to lower prices for an- 
thracite coal. Little change occurred in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based on prices in 1926 as 100 was higher at 
72-1 for June as compared with 71-1 for May. 
Comparative figures for certain previous dates 
are 67:6 for June, 1983; 87-7 for June, 1930; 
100-1 for June, 1926; 97-8 for June, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
64-4 for June, 1914. One hundred and twelve 
prices quotations were higher, seventy-eight 
were lower and three hundred and seventy- 
seven were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials seven of the eight main groups 
were higher and one was lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Vegetable and 
Vegetable Products group because of higher 
prices for grain, flour, bran and shorts which 
more than offset lower prices for palm oil, rub- 
ber and granulated sugar; the Animals and 
their Products group, because of higher prices 
for hogs, fresh and cured meats, hides and eggs 
which more than offset lower prices for steers, 
calves, lambs, leather and milk; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, owing 
mainly to higher prices for raw cotton; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of higher quotations for certain lines of 
lumber; the Iron and its Products group, 
chiefly because of an advance in the price of 
shovels, the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, due to increased prices for 
anthracite coal and sulphur; and the Chemi- 
cals and Allied Products group, chiefly because 
of higher prices for copper sulphate. The Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group de- 
clined, because of lower prices for antimony, 
copper, lead, tin and zine. 


In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced. In the former, foods were substan- 
tially higher, chiefly because of advances in 
the prices of flour and milled products, fruits, 
meats and eggs. In producers’ goods the ad- 
vance was due to higher prices for materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for the 
milling industries, as well as for miscellaneous 
producers’ materials. 


In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were higher. 
Canadian farm products, articles of marine 
origin and articles of forest origin advanced. 
Articles of mineral origin were unchanged. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of seventy- 
one staple foodstufts, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class ot 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBourR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with goo 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LaABour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes, But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 


‘ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 


1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fue 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

ig ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103. 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.. 150 hag, 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160: 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160: 
Dec. 1930. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 96 145 141 114 161 125. 
Jan. 1933. 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933. 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933. 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933. 95 140 131 107 160 120. 
Aug. 1933.. 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933.... 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933... 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934... 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126. 
April 1934.... 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 I BRs 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 








~*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 

electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 


ee ne 
ee 


oie Quan-| (t) | () June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June} June | June | June | May| June 
Commodities | yi, | 1900 | 1905 | 1920] 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 } 1933 | 1934 | 1934 


Ne Se eS Ee | I I hh_LhLLhT 








c c c Cc c c c c Cc. c Cc c c Cc Cc c c c 
Beef, sirloin...} 2Ibs.] 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4 48-8] 76-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 60-4] 69-8] 76-2] 76-0) 57-8) 51-0] 44-0) 44-4 44-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 33-2 55-6] 54-21 42-6] 35-0] 33-0] 41-2] 48-2] 48-6] 32-0) 26-8} 23-8) 24-4 24-8 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7 17-1} 27-9] 27-7] 22-5] 19-1] 19-1] 21-8} 24-5] 24-1] 17-8] 13-3 11-8] 12-2} 11-9 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1) 21-0 36-3] 38-41 30-7] 29-3] 31-4] 30-3] 31-2] 31-9] 26-3} 22-1] 21-3] 22-1 21-6 
Pork leg....... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1} 18-0] 19-5] 20-1] 37-7] 40-4] 32-7]:-31-3} 30 7| 96-3] 31-2} 30-8] 22-8] 15-0} 15-7] 19-7 20-0 
gio pal ise 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 69-6] 72-2] 58-8] 53-6] 56-0] 51-8] 55-0 54-41 46-0] 30-6] 30-2] 36-4] 36-6 
acon, break- 

fast. REN Sats 1k 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-6] 50-7] 55-8] 48-2] 41-3] 42-6] 35-7] 39-6) 40-3 29-9] 16-8] 20-2) 28-7| 29-2 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 45-8) 44-0) 48-6) 43-6 44-0] 42-8] 30-4] 22-6] 25-4] 26-2) 25-8 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8) 44 8] 56-0] 33-5] 33-5] 35-21 36-0] 35-11 35-6] 23-8} 19-2) 19-2) 22-3 22-3 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 25-0 38-71 50-1] 30-8) 31-7] 31-9] 32-3] 31-1] 31-7] 19-8] 15-1] 15-3 18-5] 18-6 
Milk.:...4. 2 ie 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 51-6] 71-4 88-8] 81-0] 69-0] 69-6] 70-8] 72-0| 72-0] 64-8] 58-2) 54-6) 58-8 58-8 
oars dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0} 52-4) 92-0)119-4 65-0] 71-4] 74-8] 79-8] 81-2] 69-6] 47-4] 39-0] 41-8 48-8] 44-6 

utter cream- 

OLY) ..4. nts 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0] 41-3] 43.8] 44-7] 38-7 27-6] 22-6] 23-9] 27-8] 25-3 
Cheese, old...} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-0] 18-5} 20-5) 21-4] 33-5 40-4] 36-8] 29-8/§31-6/§32.6}§33 -2|§32-6 §23 -5|§20-71§19-3|§20-1/§19-9 
Cheese, new...] 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-4] 30-5 38-2] 30-6] 26-1/§31-6/§32-6}§33-2 §32-6] §23 -5|§20-7/§19-3}§20-1 §19-9 
Breads... se 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-5]/117-0]144-0/123-0)108-5}114-0}115-5}115-5}115-5 93-0} 88-5] 82-5] 87-0} 87-0 
Flour, family..j10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0} 32-0; 33-0] 68-0 84-0} 64-0) 50-0/§53-0/§53-0 §48-0]§49- 0] §33 -0]§30-0}§30-0/§31-0 §32-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ 18-0| 19-5| 21-0] 22-0} 21-5} 40-5] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 28-5) 32-0) 31-0] 31-0} 25-0 24-0) 23-5) 25-0) 25-0 
Pee As Fie 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 11-8] 23-0] 33-6] 21-0} 19-6)§21-8)§21-0 §20-6|§20-4| §18-6|§17-0/§16-0 §16-2|§16-2 

eans, hand- 
weet ir, ee 2x8 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 15-6] 17-8] 24-0] 19-0} 12-4 8-4] 8-0] 9-0] 9-2 

pples, evapor- 
Eh Ape ee oe a 1s 9-9] 7 7| 11-5} 12-0] 13-1] 22-8] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1] 19-8] 91-5] 21-5] 20-9] 17-2 15-8] 14-8] 14-8} 14-8 
nes, med- 
5 TET ES 30 oe ; 1.1 © | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 17-6] 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 15-8] 13-3] 13-6] 16-4) 11-8 11-2] 11-3] 12-7] 12-7 
ugar, granula- 

CUS A ac sks 4 © | 94.61 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 90-4] 50-0} 31-2] 31-6] 32-0] 28-4] 27-2) 24-8) 23-6 31-6} 31-6] 28-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 19-8) 11-0} 10-2 20-4] 42-0] 24-0} 14-6] 15-0] 15-2] 13-6] 13-0] 12-0] 11-4] 15-4] 15-4 13-6 
Tea. black. .o.| += 8-2] 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 14-5] 16-5} 13-8] 13-7|§18-0}§17-9|$17-6 §$15-1]§13-8]§11-4]§10-2)§12-4 §12-6 
Tea, green..... 1 “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-2] 13-9} 16-9} 14-9) 15-0]§18-0)§17-9]§17-6)$15-1 §13-8)§11-4]§10-2)§12-4 §12-6 
Cofhee....b. oo. of 8-6] 8-8| 8-9} 9-4] 9-5) 11-1} 15-2) 13-7] 13-5] 15-3) 15-1) 15-1] 14-3] 12-3 10-7} 9-8] 9-7] 9:7 
Potatoes ane ae + bag} 24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 53-6] 60-7/216-9) 36-6 45-7|100-7| 51-7| 43-7| 90-41 33-7] 21-2) 34-4] 44-0 40-0 
Vinegar l...20 Veqt. “7 -7 7 8 8 -9) 1-0 9 -9| 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 9 9 9 yy 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-49]12-79|16-92/11-16/10-18/11-€6]10.73|10-92|11-16] 8-16] 6-79) 6-84 7-53| 7-38 





c. , ’ c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. ! : : : Cc. 2 

Starch,laundry] 3 lb. 2-9! 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 3-3] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

CO CAS ate nae Vg ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1) 55-0} 53-2] 71-8)101-6)109-9]107-4/106-6)101-0}100-6)100-1 98-5] 97-0] 92-4] 94-1] 92-3 


OUS 4. ee com « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 39-4] 58-1] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 63-6] 63-3] 62-7] 63-0] 61-9] 59-7) 58-4] 57-9) 57-7 
Wood, hard...|“ ced.} 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8} 67-4] 81-7| 87-9] 76-9] 76-8] 76-6] 76-5] 76-4) 73-6} 68-1 62-0] 60-1} 60-3 
Wood, soft....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4! 30-6] 31-1] 49-6] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4] 55-9] 56-6] 55-2) 54-2] 54-2) 49-4] 46-3 46-0} 45-7 








Coalioil? 7.55: 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4! 23-7] 24-1] 27-6] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2) 30-7] 31-0} 31-1] 30-9 29-5| 27-7| 26-7| 27-3| 27-4 
Fue! and $ $ $ $ § $ 
ligin6: #6..50-|~iste: 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 2-75] 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-34] 3-29] 3-26] 3-25] 3-18] 3-02] 2-86) 2-85) 2 83 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent......... 1 mo.| 2-37| 2-88] 4-05) 4-75] 4-86] 4-77] 6-30] 6-77) 6-95) 6-87) 6-91] 6-96 7-06) 6-99) 6-35) 5-67) 5-54] 5-53 
. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ 
TtTotals......]..... 9-37|10-50| 12-79] 14-02|14-27|20-36126- 81/21 - 74/20 - 58/21 - 31/20. 97/21 - 18/21 - 44] 18 -36]16-26|15 - 41/15 -96 15-78 


eee ene es Se ES EE ee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


oe eee 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-29]12-65]17-04]11-43]10-30|11-24]10-61]10-89] 11-12] 8-41] 7-27] 7-11) 7-79) 7-56 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81) 5-26] 5-81) 6-34) 7-23]..... 15-08]10-28} 9-50|10-39| 9-77|10-04]10-42] 7-95} 6-78] 6-75] 7-40) 7-26 
New Brunswick......} 5-38| 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 6-96/12-51|16-24|11-46]10-29]11-28]10-66]10-74]10-89] 8-40) 7-20] 7-18) 7-63) 7-51 
Quebec. ......... +20. 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 6-84/12-51|/15-99]10-41] 9-54]10-54] 9-85/10-04/10-14] 7-53] 6-23) 6-23] 6-93) 6-78 
Ontario.............. 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-11]12-74]17-12|10-85|10-08]11-17/10-78]11-80]11-03} 8-04] 6-70) 6-79) 7-58) 7-46 
Manitoba: scsi: - bar 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-06]12-45|/16-83|11-30] 9-89]10-27/10-45|10-54]10-88] 7-61] 6-54] 6-60) 6-97) 6-85 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-88]12-74|16-47|11-53/10-03]10-56/10-85/11-21)11-21] 7-84] 6-62} 6-70) 7-18) 7-09 
Alberta.............. 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-14]13-15]17-12|11-16/10-02|10-56]10-73}11-21/11-40] 8-07] 6-59} 6-57) 7-21) 7-15 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-13]13-65|18-18]12-68]11-48]11-81|11-87|12-32|12-46] 9-36] 7-57] 7-63} 8-28) 8-06 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
¢tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. ce Grocers’ quotations. 
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Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


per quart. 
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22° 18-6 
24-5 29-3 
27-4 23-4 
22-5 18-2 
18-8 15 
27-5 23-7 
25 20 
25-7 21-4 
20-2 16-9 
22°3 18-4 
20 16-9 
24-7 20-5 
22-2 20 

Rive Ore 15 
24-1 29-1 
24-3 20-5 
22 18-9 
25-1 21-1 
25 19-9 
22-5 19-2 
23 20-4 
24 18-4 
26-8 22-2 
24-4 20-4 
22°53 13-3 
23-7 20-3 
19 165) 
21-6 18-4 
20-8 19-4 
19 15-8 
22-3 20-8 
20-5 17-9 
25-3 22-1 
22-8 20-3 
24-1 21-4 
23-8 21-7 
20-5 18 
21-2 18-1 
me 19-9 
21-3 18-4 
19-2 17 
21-1 17-6 
22-5 18-8 
20-8 18 
19-5 17 
20-3 19-3 
19-6 16-6 
19 16 
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29-4 24-8 
23-6 raphe 
25-9 22-9 
24-7 20-3 
20-3 16-2 
22-1 18-4 
18-5 13-9 
17-4 13-6 
18-6 14-2 
15-2 13-2 
19 15 
16-6 12-1 
16-7 12-4 
13-9 10-1 
15-6 11-6 
19-9 14-7 
18 13-4 
16 12-1 
24-9 20-7 
23-3 17-3 
25-5 20-8 
24-8 21:3 
23-8 20-5 
24-8 21-9 
25-7 22-6 
24-5 19 
27 21-8 
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22°3 25-3 
24-6 27-6 
25 27 
26-2 27-8 
24-6 27-6 
24-7 27-7 
24 27-7 
23-2 27-6 
23-6 26-7 
23-4 26-2 
23-9 26-3 
23-1 26-2 
23-2 27 
23 «2 25-2 
29-7 23-3 
20-4 24-2 
CAPO 23-1 
19-8 22-9 
20 21-9 
on 5 24 
21-5 22-5 
20 23-8 
Does 24-5 
20- 22-9 
23-0 25-2 
20 23-7 
exh ee 24-7 
22-5 24-4 
25 24-4 
23-2 78 
sition dend 25-1 
2 Dieta 26-3 
23-3 26-2 
23 25-6 
23-5 24-7 
23-2 25-9 
23-3 24-7 
23 25 
22-3 24-8 
21-5 24-7 
24 25-2 
Doct 24-9 
mit 23-5 
24-1 25-4 
24 26-1 
fee tere 24-8 
24 24-4 
Pura eee 25-2 
en ie. 25-3 
22 26 
Sones ee 26-7 
MES. Ber 26-7 
23 25-9 
Ayo tte 25-1 
23-5 25-9 
19-4 23-4 
20 23-6 
18-8 23-1 
18-8 24-2 
18-2 23-1 
18 24-7 
19-6 24-3 
19-5 24-6 
19-6 25-0 
20 25-2 
19-1 25-6 
21-2 25 
18-5 25-2 
19-3 24-2 
23-5 26-7 
23-3 27-6 
20 27-4 
25 28-4 
23-4 25-6 
23-8 25-2 
25 25-9 
24-3 27-6 
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+ é ad 7 Canned Vegetables 
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Locality 4s | 3. 5 |8gs|] 3. oe ‘& | og. Bs, 
i Lite! 26 4 ore og are) ae a are. o 
os — Moh Se oh as Z £ g no 
3 | 22 | 32 | Sse) 22 |] ef | 22] ds | gs 
qa ae 2. SaQt | oa oe am om ga 
6) ea B Fy ea} fe a a Ay 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-9 58a] 14-8 3-2 5-0 8-1 10-9 11-5 | 12-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-7 6-5 15-3 3:5 4-9 7-6 12-9 12-0 12-3 
SV ONO ate. ck atid. 5s ee 18-7 3 15-7 3-1 4-7 6-7 12-3 11-7 12-5 
3—WNew Glasgow. .)..chi «oc belles. 18-8 | 6-6-7 13-8 3-7 4-9 7 11-1 12 12-2 
3—Amherst Sin o:sie te slater bteraleba matte lat 17-3 6-7 15 3°5 4.7 7:3 12 11:5 11-7 
4—Halifax Si dhate 9,<:6:'5 0" SOW ia dic choca oicter: 18-4 4-6-7 15-5 3-4 5 8-9 15 12-2 12-9 
Seiden Ae}. AWE ie oe 18-2 6-7¢c 17 3:7 4-8 7-7 14-5 12-2 11-5 
Dar TUE. . Wis sch cuando 20-8 6-7¢ 14-5 3-6 5 8-1 12-6 12-5 13-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-5 6-7 15-8 3-2 4-6 8 13-7 12-4 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-3 6-8 15-2 3-5 4-9 7-9 13-2 11-7 12-2 
SM OnCt ON 1S, sn tede « cade Deeb: 19-2 6-7 15 3°6 5 8-3 12-8 12-1 12-1 
O--Saint ohm, .. 2) fleas: de Qables 19-1 6-6-7 16-1 3-4 5-2 7-8 13-5 11 12-2 
Ne erederetin..)... 82... ate: 20-4 7:3 15-7 3-4 5 7-7 13-3 12 13-2 
pie Barburete...... d,s, 18-5 6-7 14 3-6 4-3 7-6 13-3 11-8 11-2 
Quebec (average)................... 17-7 4-7 13-2 3-2 5-0 6-7 10-9 10-0 12-8 
1 —Quebec.. a0. '6 0 ope talene oe Bs ate eee. 20-3 6-5-7 14-2 3-1 5-2 7-2 10-6 10-2 13-6 
13-—-Threé Riwéers:... i. ..o. dellon. 18 4-4.7 12-3 3-2 4-7 6-3 12-7 9-9 13 
14—Sherbrooke 7 aes 17-5 4-6 12-9 3-2 5-1 6-4 11-6 10 12-3 
15—Sorel..... a Sine. o abel octane ee otele 1 ad Oe St ae 13-7 3 5 6-6 10 10-4 12-7 
16:-St. Hyacinthe, ...:.2,.68.08.,- 15-9 4 13-7 2-9 5-2 7-5 11-9 10 12-6 
Miss. Jonn's.. ..t Bate ee 16-3 4c 13 3-3 5 6-2 10 10 14-9 
18--Phetiord| Mines. 3... . 3. eo, 19 4 12-7 3-3 5-3 5-7 10-4 10 11-1 
He-moniweslie te he 18-7 | 4-7-6 14-6 3-5 4-9 7-8 10-3 9-9 12-7 
20—Hull Sedehteice ecbic s Atte eee sees 17 4-4-7 11-6 3°4 4-9 6-9 10-7 9-6 12-7 
Ontario (average)................... 19-3 5:5 14-3 3-0 4-9 9-0 11-2 10-9 12-9 
1— ttawa. eee Ae 5 Sey, Ae en 18-7 | 5-3-7-3 13-9 3-6 4-9 9-2 10-3 10-1 12-5 
eae BrOCK ViUG.....:. bs. ch keh... DG: 2) We Sete. 12-7 3-3 5 9-1 12 10-3 13-1 
23— Kingston oissein.ie’§ eles aynetabe see 16 5:3 13-7 2-9 4-6 8-4 10-1 9-9 11-8 
#i—Hollevilles® ...f.. Bh sch de At oe 19-7 4-7 12-7 3 4-8 8-9 10-6 10 12-2 
25—Peterborough..........0..65... 19-7 | 5-3-6-7 15-2 3:2 4-8 9-4 11-5 9-5 12-5 
26—-Oahaws 00.0)... ob Ree 20-6 | 4-7-6-7] 12 2-9 5° 9-5 11-2 10-9 12 
CIS OTUNB. «covets OL esc on 23 4-7e 14-3 2-9 4-8 9-2 11-2 11-7 13-2 
28—Toronto einlizeis’sit\s. gree os Sr eee 21-6 | 5-3-6-7 15-8 3-2 4-8 g 10 10-8 12-1 
29—Niagara Falls..............2... 18-4 | 4-7-6-7] 14-8 3 4-7 8-3 10-8 10-2 12-2 
380—St. atharines sree okie sate Roce athetohs 19-5 | 5-3-6-7 14-8 2-9 4-6 9-3 11-6 10-4 13 
o1—Bamiltony ..f 22k ee. 23-5 | 4-7-6-7 14-2 2-8 4-5 8 10-6 11-3 12-3 
g2,-Brantiords...1.. <1... 19-3 | 4-7-6-7] 16-5 2-8 4-7 9-8 10-5 10-8 12-6 
CU LET eS ae ape) Sp OY |S 22-2 | 5-3-6 16-2 2-8 4-8 9-4 11-1 11-3 13-1 
34—Guelph stoked a's si Fa e/a Seer eens 19 4-7-5-3 15-6 2°5 5 10 10-6 10-7 12-9 
SOa-ssitchenen oo). Et RL. 21:3 | 4-7-6 14-2 2-7 5 9-2 10-8 10-3 12 
BG—Yoodstoek... 1:0. 4.4) Aare 18-7 4-7 12-5 2-6 4-3 8 9-5 11-4 13 
Oc-pirationdss...). > Wt. be. 18-8 | 4-7-5-3 15-4 2-6 5 9-8 11-4 11-7 12-7 
SSeuondon £0... 1.. 0.2. che 19-2 5-3 16-4 2-8 4-8 9-5 11-2 10-9 12-9 
aO--St.. Phomiag..2. 2.2). Se 19-3 | 4-7-5-3 14-5 2-7 4-5 9-8 11-3 12-6 13-7 
40—Chatham 18-6 4-7 13-4 3-1 5 8-7 11-5 11-3 13-1 
41—Windsor ae oy 18 4-7-6-7 14-2 2-6 4-3 8-4 10-9 10-9 12-6 
42—Sarnia...... 18-2 4-7 15 2-6 5 8-3 11-2 10-8 12-7 
43—Owen Sound 15. 6.3 58 Salter 17-3 5-3 13 2-5 4-2 8 10-1 10-4 12-3 
(4— North Bay). .). 08! ch ates 20 5-3-6 16 3-6 6 10 12-5 11-5 14-5 
erepedbery.... 4 1 ak see 18-7 5:3 12-7 3-5 5-2 8-2 13-7 10-5 13-7 
46—Cobalt ao She ss, Relea ae ee 20 C7 eee. 3-7 5-3 9-1 12 12-5 15-6 
era atimbing,..... 5. sails oe tae 18-4 5-6 11 3-6 5-9 9-6 12-1 11-4 13-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-4 | 5-3-6-7 13-2 3-2 5 9-3 13-3 11-2 13-4 
49—Port Arthur ee RP ee esas 18-8 | 4-7-6 16-2 3-1 5-1 8-3 10-6 11 12-3 
50—Fort William}. . Gf... &we.. 18-9 | 4-7-6 13-2 3-1 5 8-5 10-5 11-3 13-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-1 5-0 16-0 3-2 5-1 9-1 10-7 13-2 14-4 
Gl Winhiper st... 1.8.8. ..<h ake. 22-8 | 5-6-6 17 3-1 4-7 8-3 10-1 12-4 14-1 
Ber-Drandon (2...) .€. |. heel 21-4 4-4-4 15 3-3 5-4 9-8 11-3 13-9 14-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-8 5:3 15-0 3-1 5-0 9-0 10-5 13-9 14-1 
Oa Reginad.Al..id.2:6. 2.2 Ra 21-7 | 4-8-5-6)........ 3-1 4-7 9-3 10 14-4 14-9 
Ot-Prince Albert.:..0!).4.6.40.. 22-8 a> 8) | eee 7A es ae 7:7 10-4 13-6 13-1 
Dsromekatoon!. |. /.. 0.1, buble 19-7 iar al LR ie 3-1 4-9 9-3 10-2 13-3 14-1 
06 -=Moose Jaw... 0... Ul). koa btes 22-8 5-6 15 3-1 5-3 9-7 11:3 14-3 14-4 
Alberta (average)............000077! 22-6 6-7 15-6 3-1 5-2 7-9 10-5 13-0 13-4 
57—Medicine Hat 3) ee ee 15 3-2 6 6-9 10-8 12-8 13-1 
22-6 6-7 15 38-2 4-5 7-1 10-6 12-9 13 
21-5 6-7b 16:3 3-2 5 8 10 12-6 13-5 
22-4 6-7 15-5 3 4-8 8-9 10 13-1 14-1 
23-7 6-7 16 3-1 5-6 8-4 11 13-5 13-2 
22-4 7-4 17-1 3-5 5-4 6-2 7-5 12-6 12-8 
23508 1s eee.) 15 3-2 4-8 7:3 8 13-3 15 
22-5 8-3 15 3-5 5-5 6-6 8-6 12-4 14 
21-6 6-3 15 3-5 5-1 7:5 7-7 12-3 13-3 
20-7 7-7-5 18-5 3-5 5 5-4 7-3 12-5 12 
22-7 7-7°5 19-6 3-5 5-4 6-5 7 12-3 11-6 
20-9 7:5 18-4 3-6 5-6 5-7 7-1 12-3 12-2 
24 7-5 15 3-8 5-7 5-8 7-6 11-9 11-5 
23-5 | 6-3-8-3 20 B30r/ 6-3 5 6-7 14 12-6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 


b. Some small bakers eeling 20 os. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 70. or 20 for $1.00. 
c. Grocers’ auotations- 
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j Potatoes Apples o 
Be oe ae aga ea = ae 
= ey 8p 2 se} — p ° 3 le 
ea} be s elt sce | tie i be | 4 og a 
Se cash ae 3 0 3a ao 2, oS g a or ec) 
Pa Oo § a rs °, os geo tS om " pe 2 aly ogee 
4S > a 2 84 reo 2 ae B 32 by a2 ES 
~ 8:2 abe = 7 ~ 80 Ba Rn 22§ A S Sig, S my mo 
2A. ag 4 ee Op, 6. oP 2oO "= Cis rs = Ooi 8 wu fs 
© 2d RD ok 9.4 2 e4 E gs Am Oo AS 
$82) ee | & S | £2 | $a | Be peor] & Pr an go 6 8 
(Q eo) Ay Ay Fe ica) Ay loa oO s .@) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-6 5-41 1-201] 24-3] 23-5] 14-8] 12-7] 16-8] 16-3 60-3 20-1 56-0 42-5 
4-6 6-2 | 1-215 | 23-5] 24-7] 13-2] 13-2] 16-2| 15-7 65-0 19-1 57-7 43-3 
4-2 6-2 | 1-224 VAS ee 13-4 12-6 15-9 Tee 282 POS Dat leet, 48-5 | 1 
4-4 5-3] 1-491] 26-7] 39 13 1904 1] T15t6) [oe i5 9 65 18-5 55 39 | 2 
4-7 6-3 -90 ei ee TS Oe OETA) GOES Ve Bk RT bea 1S Adie, 22, Po Oe Reem, 3 
, 4.9 5-4] 1-111 92-1 20:08 | Pare. 13 17 iWgco a i ae Ee OTe any seein. 43-514 
5a vy i oe DG hee ee ed ee. 15 16-7 ESS ik 19-7 48 44-5 | 5 
4-4 6-3] 1-15 93-7 | 29 ree AA) oes) Tic as be on iy Se ee 18-6 60 40-8 | 6 
4-4 "4 -862 | 17-61 20 15 157 Tl Lael Ge fads At 50 SOR OR) 44.3 | 7 
4-4 6-6| -846] 19-0] 18-0| 14-0] 13-3] 15-41 15-0 61-1 19-1 57-0 43-3 
4-5 7a -888 | 17-8] 18 16-5 |) SET 1S a8 54-7 20-7 55 45 |8 
4-5 5-3 OM 20-1 a. Oe 19°) Hovdees he ae 14-8 67°5 19-23) bis aoe 42-519 
4-6 7.5 -795 | 19-41 18 14 lh Ay RASET [ha eee a 17-8 59 41 |10 
4 6-6 -778 eros ee ee 13 13-2 15-2 eRe. a $554 +h a0 A ee 44.7 |11 
Ls 4-8| 1-038] 20-8] 26-0| 13-1] 12-6] 16-4] 15-3 61-9 19-8 60-3 40-5 
2 4-4 873 | 19:3: (20 51) GIasbl) Prey |S 15-8 75-5 21-7 61-3 40-9 |12 
4 ee -956 | 20-8| 25 13 13-2 4) 16:5 [olas.2 75 19-8 62 409-6 |13 
4-1 4-9 186m) | 1778) VSie aad t tabs f Pies bads.4 50 22-8 57-5 49.1 {14 
4 4-4] 1-22 25 ah ae 12-7 |) $12-4.]' 16 15 60 18-4 60 40-4 |15 
4-2 a7 | £2067 | (19-8) 98 13-5 | 13 16 Egg 02. ee ae 18-2 59-5 37-6 {16 
4-2 4B. 11-168. | 123-01. Bh ear |) 049-5 -[0 S4e-$ e153 48 eed too ee 38-8 |17 
4:3 4-71 +84 151.8 See 1095 |. 7 47-5 he aa-6 55 Py ee We ay 46-4 |18 
5 a4) baes) (207) 28-3) f- b9ae6 |] Paes 1 46d Ii a4-6 78-8 20-2 59-6 37-9 |19 
3-9 5-8] 1-194] 24-9] 25-7] 13 12-6 | 15-2| 16-3 53 18-9 62 40-5 |20 
4-2 5-6 | 1-397] 27-4] 23-2] 14-9] 13-0] 16-9} 17-0 58-3 19-6 56-4 39-3 | 
4:6 5-4] 1-28 26-6 | 32 14 eo Mow Gee a chee ae ee ae 19-4 59-7 39-2 |? 
4:7 5 1-22 rie ae eo Oe ee 14-6 | 17 1.7 eee 20 65 41-5 [33 
4:6 5-5 | 1-27 oR Foa0e alk. Hae3.4b F690 leas 8 fadcow 175 60 38-3 |54 
4.8 4-2] 1-49 O5-24ta. ML aia. 15-2}, 16-3 [1116-6 55 Coe tee 37-2 |o. 
4-3 5-7 | 1-48 SRY 120 et tae. 19-5. Dig. Pea 18-7 65 22-7 59 36-3 |o8 
4-2 re ae Be Pca an Oe gn ae 13 tes no. DA 8 19-5 64 42-3 |o 
4-4 5 1-34 UNG S Shy Ra de 19-2 Oe Shenae Be 21-3 57 39-4 [5 
4-5 b-7 | 181 Bagi FORE bees. 911 ©1665 | oag-9 64:7 18-3 57-3 37-4 [5 
4:3 5-7 | 1-40 PET ie Ot cet 4 Caras a 1-21) Laz. 4.8 S1E-8 52 18-1 54 39-135 
4:6 6-4 | 1-41 20} 190M LL s., 19-14) &6-7)] 647-2 59-5 18-6 47 39 |e 
4-1 5-4 | 1-36 Jeo 1speel wee. 16h PIG-2-Pas-4 he. 17 53 38-8 |35 
4-1 5-6 | 1-45 ee ga ee ee 11 P46-6 116-6 le 19 52-2 38-2 |33 
oi 5-8 | 1-49 31 O40) ates” 15510 16-9 bead Ste). 5 20 65 37-8 [34 
4:7 $5 | 1:37 98-11 20 15 15D SOTA PUTA 48 18-1 51-5 38-8 [35 
4:4 5-6 | 1-45 205% 1a SOE Me, 2... 13 16-2 | 16-4 48 18-7 65 38-2 [38 
3-4 m1 | 1-43 Cea ee ae 14-7 | 16 16-3 49 18-5: leek aM 36-3 |o0 
4 4-9] 1-52 atmo 4 okes thie Sy eT es eG. § We te 20-3 59-5 40 3 
3-4 3-9 | 1-48 Roh | 1 SOM Lee F5-310 S  etG.  e k 19-6 54 38-2 |36 
3-8 ick | 1255 HOG. Le Re Saeed 13-41 © 46-4 [e46-8 50 DO:6 |. deans 38-9 |49 
3-2 5-8 | 1-42 SoUmL ob Re | aS, Te) Pog Loe Wh ee ci rds | a oe es 10-3).| Meta aise 38-3 |ay 
ee 4-2] 1-30 SATS Den bes SEU) Seay Fe ae1G. Or lac A Vane Cece 38-2 |a5 
4:7 Adsl | e508 sah oa Be ey ay Me AY 16.8 [7 ae eed Doma Caen. 38-2 |43 
4 5-8 | 1-53 PLS a ie ee a Dek De TUGiE O16-4 ESS ft to ee 18: 6a eee 37-6 |aq 
5 5-5 | 1-39 She Ti seh, 18 Cave) Dees mer Cae 69 23 54 43-5 |ae 
4-4 5-6 | 1-42 ri ee, Oe oe bed a 14-9} 18-5] 18-2 65 19-2 57-3 40 |46 
5 6-4] 1-56 S601, Oh. 16:7 | 7 :18-2)P 18-7 05-7 64-7 19-5 53-3 46-2 |a7 
4-6 6-7 | 1-65 Sait 8 O Ok 15:3} 12-8} 17-4] 17-8 62-6 20-1 50-6 41-1 |4g 
427 7-2 | 1-43 Seen’ yeh 12 is-4\f {6 19 62-5 oe Pe ee ae 39-5 lag 
3-9 Bis) e0SF | | 21st. Ge V8 | S920) & 16-7 19 58-9 91-3 50-6 40 |59 
4 B25 |) | oes | Sorts | FLL a 1355 | 0843:711 O-16-8 fron7-9 59-1 20-1 50-7 41 
4-8 60) 2695 | 5/6). 25s 13-8| 12-4] 17-1] 16-2 59-4 20-6 |... eee: 42-7 |r, 
4-9 65 16-732 |. 1624.15 8 o en 3. ioe ‘vag ata 58-1 DORAN ice Poe 41-2 |Ro 
4-7 6-4 PBS Ul 1508. 14. ae eee ks acd bake Gass cua Ee 60-6 DOs Tilia ak Ine 44-9 
5-2 53] 15105) 22:8 |... 2.) 18-1 | S927 © 48-6. 47:9 64-2 23-0 56-4 47-6 |53 
5-3 4-8] 1-12 PO a, NE i SE 12:9 | 18-9 | 17-7 64-9 23-5 54 46-2 |r4 
5.2 72D \ite08 504. bee. Be. 18:5 | 12:5 | 90-5} © 19 68-6 24-6 59-4 49-6 |55 
4-8 4-21 1-09 Dee a We eS C737 |eid:5 |. 4627 16-7 62-1 22-9 55-9 47-9 |56 
5-3 BS |) 1116 ee ale ee) ae ee Se 12-7 |etg-2 [18-3 61 20-8 56-3 46:7 
4-9 ag | | sgse't i982 |... 88. 15-3| 12-5] 17-4] 17-3 62-3 22.3 55-4 50-6 |57 
4-8 5-2 -86 2166 19 Ob 15 12-6] 1% | 9217-6 61-6 91-7 58-3 50-4 |g 
4-8 Bro | 1-14 ae ey 15 19-4)| 847-7 (0217-6 66-5 22-7 56°7 52 Eg 
5-4 APS. 0. 2665.1. 1508. | do be 16 19°72) 416-4 4017.4 61-2 22 53-6 49-8 leo 
4-8 Lae ame: Beene 1367 |Aligt-ai) 877-1416 60-9 21-9 52-1 48-9 |g4 
4-8 6201 4 -653-46) 1409. 1-5. 17 13-6] 218-4 1217-7 61-5 23-4 56-2 51-7 
5-6 aco | ieeetil. | 266.1. ..2: 33. 17-7 | 11-5] 16-7] 14-9 59-9 20-5 50-8 48-5 leo 
6-3 6 1-02 ree te eee 1968]. 099-40] 8297.7 1-017 63-3 21-2 61-7 51-7 163 
6-3 4-3] 1-04 25GB |b acer. 1755" 1 )-096:61] 248-1 P15 61-2 20 50 53-3 164 
6-7 327 | 11-10 2669.1.4.. 08.4. 4.8 08.5 $904)) 147-2 4E15-7 62-2 21-4 51-2 51 65 
5 ae7 | 11698 0400 1.1...5%. C7551 41045] 1995-8 el 57-8 20-2 46-5 44-6 6g 
5-2 4-2} 1-19 re) a eee $722.) 056.9)] 845-5 }ekia 8 56-1 19-1 49-3 44-3 |g7 
4:8 3-9 | 1-45 i Oe Ronee 1725 PT 21 eS | EIS-R 56-9 19-2 48 45-4 168 
5-6 4:1] 1-38 Pog ane Meee Teer te a ee each lave 62 21-8 | 48-5 47-5 169 
5 4-1] 1-88 soph tte 186 Wldg-g AS MEr-7 ta 15 60 21-2 51-2 50 
7 gS ke See 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















7 
Sugar = 2 ag by A 
d le 4. | 15 coset pag iS rt eee 
3 | 3 Bel #7 [a a. as 4 53 | $24 
; as) Bh Vogl eer IB oo 8 5 ae of 
se ® A he se oe qa $ - on 
LOCALITY ma WEE lee see S| Sea le. Deed “ L. > 55 Su 8 5 
S4[¢2/ sh) eS |cee| gy |a4| oe | as | aS | $8 | S808 
a8/S8|&3|as|Ses| 8 |ss| 88 | gs | 3 | aa | SES 
Ra}loa}]oa| $a/85e) sx | 5al| oh Em ga 8 %n goad 
o) al .@) a oO > 7) Ay o 7) 07) a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 7:0 6-8 | 38-7 | 50-5 | 20-9 14-5 3-0 1 49-6 11-4 4-9 14-768 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7:0 | 6-7 | 42-2 | 45-5 | 19-1 11-0 | 3-0 41-8 38-6 11-6 5-0 14-500 
1—Sydney............-. 7:4 7-1 | 41-6 | 44-5 | 25 13-7 3:5 44 48 11-9 W Ont sess ats eg 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-1 6-9 | 40-8 | 45-7 | 17-7 10:7 3 48 35-1 11-2 za EY ee Go es 
3—Amberst. ...<ssccleses 6-6 6-4 | 40 46-2 | 15 10 2-8 40 35 i BL ieee iar 35 ge etd Ae 
$F alia). c.c wcae ste ces 6-6 6-3 | 46 46-4 | 21 10-8 2:9 AG: OG: tt 12-7 5 14-50 
S—SWindsOr.s, Bess ote tases ‘i 6-8 | 43-3 | 43-3 | 18:3 10 2-9 40 40 10-7 Di Fat te oe ee 
C= LPUTO LE 6 wn cots tee 7-2 6-7 | 41-3 | 47-1 | 17-8 10-8 2°8 39 35 12:3 os Mel ee Bs So rade 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown} 6-8 6-2 | 49-3 | 45-7 | 17-2 15 2:8 46-5 40-1 12-4 4-9 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-2 6-9 | 43-1] 45-6} 18-1 10-9 2°8 43-2 37-7 11-8 4-8 14-750 
S—MONCtON Joos cee tones ff 6-8 | 38-7 | 44-3 | 19 11-5 | 2-8 47-7 37-6 12-3 5 b&g 
9—Saint John........... 7-1 6:9 | 45-8 | 46-8 | 18 112 2-8 40 38-8 11-7 4-7 14-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 7:5 7 46-4 | 45-4 | 15-5 10-8 2°9 41-2 36-2 12 D- Gel on Sees ts 5 
DI Bathurst: jsccsrs.o cle ase 7:2 i. 41-4 | 46 20 10 2-7 44 38-2 11 AG) 28s sR every 
Quebec (average).......... 6-4] 6-2] 87-8 | 49-8 | 21-4 13-0 | 3-0 42-4 51-1 10-2 4-4 14-214 
12—Quebec...........0006 6:3 6 39-6 | 56 22-8 15-3 2-9 38 52-5 10-5 4-7 14-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-8 | 6:5] 35 53-2 | 23-3 1424 13°53 47-5 46-7 10-7 4-3 |. 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-4 6-4 | 86-2 | 49-4 | 18-6 12-1 3-1 39-7 51-4 11 4-5 |15-00-15-25 
15 SOrel fetes cei aes 6-4 6-1 | 34 46-4 | 23 10-7 3-1 45 60 10 4-6 |13-00-13-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-3 6 46-9 | 51-1 | 21-9 St 3:1 41-9 52 9-7 4-5 13-00 
VWZ—=St. JORIS. coc. degen 6 6 34 39-5 | 19-2 1265 2:4 45 53-7 10 ov Saal en | 8 ae 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6-7 | 6:3 | 39-3 | 50-4 | 19-7 13 3-2 42-5 45 10 Ze A oe Soh Se 
19—Montreal............. 6-1 6-1 | 39-6 | 52-2 | 20-9 14-3 2-9 45-5 49 10-2 4-5 |14-75-15-00 
OAT! sii lege Sogn ree, RO 6-6 6-4 | 85-7 | 49-8 | 23-2 11-7 3 39-4 49-3 10 4-3 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 39-5 | 54-0 | 20-7 13-1 | 2-7 40-7 50-0 10-7 4-6 14-538 
21—Ottawa.............. 6°4 6-4 | 37-9 | 55-2 | 19-8 13 2:5 48-5 54 10 4-6 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 6-6 6-4 | 38 53-5 | 18-7 11-1 2:6 38-7 45 10-4 4 14-00 
23— Kingston feces canter 6-2 6 38-2 | 52 19-4 12 2-1 40-7 50 10-4 5 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 6:7 | 6:4 | 88-2] 46-1] 19 123) 27. BO Bien Beene 10 4-8 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-6 | 6-2 | 43-3 | 54-7 | 18-3 14-3 | 2-8 46-7 51-7 10-8 4-8 |14-00-14-25 
26—-Oshawas.sdsccacceess 6-6 6-6 | 46-7 | 55-2 | 24-5 13-2 2:6 43-7 57-5 | 5 1S) em See ee 13-50 
SUOMI src Botorncine ees 6-9 6-9 | 43-8 | 52-4 | 22-4 13-5 2:5 88-3 one 10-4 4-7 14-00 
28—POrOntOte acces skeen 6-7 6:5 | 41-7 | 55-2 | 17-7 12-8 2-6 42-6 47-3 9-8 4-5 |13-25-13-50 
29—Niagara Falls...... sel Ore 6-2 | 38-4 | 49-3 | 22-1 13-5 2:0 41-4 60 10 4-6 |12-00-12-50g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-9 6-7 | 42-4 | 55 22-4 13-3 2°7 44-3 55 11-6 5 14-50g 
31—Hamilton.,.......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 40 53-8 | 20-7 UES eh 27. 35-7 54-3 10 4-4 13-50 
32—Brantford........ S85 3) Wet 6-7 | 42-7 | 54 19-9 12-4 2-8 39-3 49-2 10-7 4-9 |13-50-13-75 
So Galt. hasta sed siaiahel| met gla aed Sid hod: eek 13-7 | 2-8 45 55 10-8 5-3 |13-50-13-75 
84—Guelph............... 6-7 6-6 | 39-4 | 50-7 | 19-3 12-1 3:1 43-8 46-7 10 4-5 |13-75-14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-6 6-6 | 31-7 | 51-8 | 20-3 13-4 2°7 38-1 42-8 10-2 3:9 13-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7-3 7-2 | 36-3 | 54-3 | 21 11 2-9 37 54-5 11 4-1 14-00 
Si=-ptratlordae..c ccs 7-2 7:2 | 44 56-2 | 22-5 13 2-8 45 52-1 11-1 5-4 13-50 
38—EONGON. .sdieceeiet feet 7-2 6-9 | 40-2 | 53 19-3 13-9 2-5 39-3 43-3 10 4-5 14-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-2 4 42 56-2 | 19-2 14 2-6 44-3 52-1 10-6 5-8 14-00 
40—Chatham,........... 6-8 6-8 | 40-4 | 54-6 | 16-6 13-2 2-8 36-2 40 10 4-6 14-50 
41— Wind BOP s.ccce se dieeele 6-7 6-4 | 32-4 | 52-7 | 19-8 127, 2-7 36-7 50 9-8 4-6 15-00 
AQ—-SATN Bor ccac ess cocci beet 7 6-8 | 42-5 | 60 20 12-1 2-4 35 43-3 10 4-6 14-50 
48—Owen Sound......... 6:7 6:5 | 47-5 | 50-2 | 19-4 9-6 2-6 35 40 10 4-2 |14-50-14-75 
44—North Bay........... 7 Es Ii IRR tl (eT sR | oe 2-4 AD Bel ccee Sandee | ees Rae 4 15-50 
45—Sud Dury. 25... oc sols ols 7-2 7:1 | 35-2 | 60 22-5 13 2°8 40 60 11 4-4 116-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt...........000% 7-6 | 7-4 | 37-2 | 57 25 Leah #3 35 43-7 13 5 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 74) 7-3 | 35-5 | 52-5 | 23 15-4 | 3-5 40-6 43 -3 11-5 4-5 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7°3 6-8 | 31-3 | 58-8 | 18 15 2°5 41-7 52-5 1225 4 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-2 te laleon 50:5 | 22-4 15-2 38-1 41 50 11-1 4-6 |16-00-16-25 
50—Fort William......... 7-2 7-1 | 89-2 | 55-3 | 24-6 14-8 2°8 42-2 55-5 11-5 4-6 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-6 | 7-5 | 36-1 | 49-2 | 22-6 14-4] 3-1 37:8 51-9 12-5 6-1 20-000 
SI—_Wind peg. <ij.sccc sks 7-6 7-5 | 35-5 | 48-4 | 22 14:5 3°2 37-6 o2 12 6-6 18-50 
b2—Brandons....<6ek ee ce 7-6 7-4 | 36-7 | 49-9 | 23-2 14-3 2-9 38 51-7 13 5-6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7:5 | 7-5 | 36-8 | 50-7 | 22-9 19-7 | 3:5 43 -8 60-0 14-0 Gal) |: 4S aa. 
DI REGING union iore c biattials ie Oaleo outro 21-8 19a 3-5 42 60 13 DSOi hc detects + a 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-6 | 7-6 | 36-6 | 48-4 | 23-8 19-9a} 4 45) gee. Ase eee GSA) in docetee ae <a 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:4 7-4 | 33-6 | 48-2 | 20-7 18-7a] 2-8 43 60 14 Gilg ee & ae 
56—Moose Jaw.........6. 7-3 7 39-8 | 55-2 | 25-3 21-2a| 3-8 45 ap lente Se. 15 ee a ee See ea 
Alberta (average).......... 7:7 | 7:8 | 33-7 | 47-0 | 23-0 17-1] 3-5 40-9 56-4 13-5 ig ee See 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-9 7:9 | 30-6 | 46-7 | 23 17-5a] 3-1 40 60 10 6-2 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-2 | 8-4 | 32-5] 45-1] 20-2 18-8a] 3-7 43-3 60 15 5-8 
59—Edmonton........... 7:6 7-5 | 37-6 | 50-2 | 23-7 16:8a] 3-5 44-4 50 13-5 6-2 
GO — Cal gary. mireeciciebiaticle 7-2 7-5 | 34-8 | 45-6 | 21-9 16-2a| 3-4 36:6 57-2 14 5-4 
61—Lethbridge........... (Opt dadalves 47-4 | 26-2 16-2a} 3-6 40 55 15 4-5 
British Columbia (average)| 7-2 6-8 | 35:5 | 47-6 | 21-7 21-4] 3-3 47-3 52-7 11-9 5-3 
62-—FOrnie. © . cde'eo.cisisieaieate 8-2 | 7:7 | 36-2 | 48-2 | 23-5 20a 3-4 50 50 13-7 5-3 
68—Nelson........ccsese6 7-5 | 7-2 | 36-2 | 50 22-5 25a 3-5 48-3 55 13-5 6 
O4— Frail sick sice Calo sts eh ee D TIS) BY 48-2 | 19-7 23-7al 3-8 45 50 11 6 
65—New Westminster....| 6-5 6-2 | 32-7 | 45-2 | 20-7 18-7a} 2-9 47 53:7 10-6 5: 
66—Vancouver........... 6-4 6-2 | 37-6 | 44 21-9 20a 2-8 47-2 49 11-2 5: 
67—Victoria........000 5 71 6-6 | 36-9 | 46 20:9 20:7a| 2-9 43-6 53°7 ll 5- 
68—Nanaimo........ otaean 16 6-6 | 37-5 | 48-8 | 19-2 2la Maayan e 50 11-5 5 
69—Prince Rupert........| 6:7 6:2 | 35 50 25 21-7al 3-2 50 60 12-5 4-7 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _b. Welsb coal, see text. c. Calculated price per 
n Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$32 p. Six-roomed houses not 


houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1934 
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14-50 8-50 9-50 7-00 S200 ean sce 
7-50-10-50 5-50 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00 
9-50-11-50 6-25 7-50c 5:75 RAO Gens Hees 
8-00-11-50 6:75 7-50 5-75 Ob: (Oi lis atin = Saeco 
AOR ISSHS UT VARS ee eS eS ee 6-750 7-500 6-500 
OF b0=12 5500113. 50-146 00 i ayane ee || ee ee ene 5:25-8:75 | 6-25- 9-50 7-00c 
Spo LO-2Ot2<o0=10-00) |so,e eineleesc eo lk, 5:00-8-00 | 5-25- 9-00 6-00 
Seoso- fast, AGHA ZSll, eee AR Tee 4-87 7: 656 9-375 
SenO- beat: | mel 4s (flee Wikies tee emits | Aiea COO =SC 00) Were cet, cis 
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50-78 DOD Gay Vali DOR Mreet ii: SNe ee Ree. 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 
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cord from price quoted. 








f, Petroleum coke. 





Natural gas used extensively. i 
extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and conveniences, 
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i. Including birch. 
r. Mining company 
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(Continued from page 704) 


1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were slightly higher in most 
localities, round steak being up from an 
average of 17-9 cents per pound to 18:2 
cents and rib roast from 16-7 cents per 
pound to 17:1 cents. Veal and mutton were 
lower, the former being down from an 
average price of 12-2 cents per pound in May 
to 11-9 cents in June and the latter from 
22-1 cents per pound to 21-6 cents. The 
price of pork advanced in most localities 
averaging 20 cents per pound as compared 
with 19:7 cents the previous month. The 
price in June, 1933, was 15-7 cents per pound. 
Lard declined from an average price of 13-1 
cents per pound in May to 12-9 cents in June. 

The price of fresh eggs was unchanged 
from the level of the preceding month at 
22-3 cents per dozen, as compared with 19-2 
cents in June, 1933. Prices were considerably 
lower in the prairie provinces than in other 
parts of the Dominion. The price of milk 
was unchanged at an average price of 9:8 
cents per quart. Dairy butter was down from 
an average price of 24:4 cents per pound in 
May to 23:3 cents in June and creamery 
from 27:8 cents per pound in May ta 25:3 
cents in June. Comparative ‘prices a year ago 
were 20-9 cents per pound for dairy butter 
and 23:9 cents for creamery. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 5:8 cents per pound, while 
fractionally higher at an average price of 3:2 
cents per pound. Onions were again higher 
averaging 5:4 cents per pound in June as 
compared with 4-1 cents in May. Potatoes 
were generally lower, the average price being 
down from $1.32 per ninety pounds to $1.20. 
The price of granulated sugar was down from 
7-9 cents per pound in May to 7 cents in 
June. The decline followed a decrease of 1 
cent per pound in the excise tax effective 
May 21st. Anthracite coal was down in the 
average from $15.06 per ton in May to $14.77 
in June. 


flour was — 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices generally averaged higher in 
June than in May. No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, was up from an average price of 70-6 
cents per bushel in May to 77:1 cents in 
June. Unfavourable crop conditions in 
Europe were mentioned as an _ important 
influence in this advance. In coarse grains 
western oats were up from an average price of 
34-6 cents per bushel to 37-8 cents, flax from 
$1°573 per bushel to $1-612, rye from 46-4 
cents per bushel to 53:4 cents, and barley 
from 388-1 cents per bushel to 43-6 cents. 
Flour at Montreal was up from $5.20 per 
barrel in May to $5.70 in June. Granulated 
sugar at Montreal was down $1 per cwt. to 
$5.18 following the reduction of 1 cent per 
pound in the excise tax. Ceylon rubber at 
New York declined from 13-9 cents per pound 
to 13-4 cents. In live stock choice steers at 
Toronto declined from $5.84 per hundred 
pounds to $5.57 and at Winnipeg from $4.92 
per hundred pounds to $4.70. Calves at 
Toronto were substantially lower at $5.56 per 
hundred pounds as compared with $6.33 the 
previous month. Bacon hogs at Montreal 
advanced from $8.68 per hundred pounds to 
$9.37, at Toronto from $8.55 per hundred 
pounds to $9.22 and at Winnipeg from $7.73 
per hundred pounds to $8.35. Lambs at 
Toronto declined from $10.56 per hundred 
pounds to $8.88. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
averaged slightly higher in June at 21-6 cents 
per dozen as compared with 21 cents in May. 
Butter prices also showed little change, 
creamery prints at Montreal being up from 
225 cents per pound to 22-9 cents and at 
Toronto from 23-4 cents per pound. to 23-7 
cents. The price of raw cotton at New York 
continued to advance, being up from an 
average price of 11-4 cents per pound in May 
to 12-1 cents in June. Report of a plan by 
the United States government to buy cotiton 
for relief purposes was given as an important 
influence affecting the price. The price of 
raw wool was considerably lower being down 
from 20-5-22 cents per pound to 17:5-19°5 
cents. Common fir lumber was $2 per thou- 
sand board feet higher at $19 while cedar 
boards were $1 per thousand board feet higher 


at $16. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 
Commodities Com- June}June | June | June | June | June | June | May | June 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 } 1922 | 1926 } 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1931] 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 
SAll commodities: 0... 25 aes 502 |} 64-0]127-4]155-0]110-0) 97-3|100-1) 96-9} 93-4] 87-7| 71-8] 66-4] 67-5) 71-1] 72-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1]127-9]167-0]103-5] 86-2)100-6] 96-4] 84-8] 83-0) 57-9] 54-7) 61-5| 65-2) 67-4 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1]109-6] 86-0)100-8}105-8\107-7) 97-0] 70-5] 57-0} 58-5] 65-5) 66-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productseees meres 60 | 58-21157-1]176-5| 96-0]101-7) 99-7) 93-9] 91-6] 82-1] 74-6] 69-3) 69-9] 73-7] 74-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
£205) Dg He ae a 44 63-9] 89-1)154-4]129-41/106-3)100-1] 99-1) 94-0) 89-1] 79-7) 70-5) 61-7) 65-8] 66-3 
V. Iron and ihateceucia ine Bae 39 68-9]156-91168-4]128-0]104-6|100-0} 92-7) 93-8) 91-2] 87-4] 86-6] 85-3] 87-4] 87-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Gheinproducts as. ast. 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-0] 97-3] 98-7] 92-3] 98-7] 77-8] 62-1] 56-6] 68-0] 64-5] 64-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products eae ies ae 73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2]116-6]107-0} 99-0) 91-3] 93-0] 90-5) 84-8] 85-9] 82-7) 85-5) 85°6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCUBM ces te fon ote ee ste ois tes 73 | 63-4|118-7)141-5]117-0]105-4|100-0} 95-2] 95-6} 93-0} 86-7) 83-5} 80-8] 81-9} 82-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0}140-0}108-0} 95-1)100-6} 95-4) 93-4) 89-5) 75-4] 70-5) 70-4) 73-3) 74-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOns atten cok chante 116 61-8}119-4/151-0]105-4] 90-2] 99-6) 98-9] 96-7] 94-2] 68-9] 59-7) 63-9] 68-0] 69-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 | 62-2) 91-4]126-3]111-4]101-4]}101-2] 93-1] 91-2] 86-4] 79-8] 77-7) 74-8] 76-9] 77-5 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]1381-5}163-1]112-8] 99-1/100-4] 98-8] 93-5] 85-0} 68-0) 63-1] 64-6] 67-2] 69-0 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1} 80-4]108-6}113-8]104-1] 96-9] 92-4] 94-0] 91-4] 89-1] 88-1) 84-8] 89-2] 89-2 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/138-3]170-4)112-6| 98-2)100-8) 99-5] 93-4) 84-3] 65-7) 60-3] 62-4] 64-7] 66-7 
Building and construction : 
miaterials:..’.<. <7. see 97 | 67-01100-9}144-0)122-8]108-7| 99-5] 96- 5 98-6] 92-2] 82-8] 76-8] 78-9] 83-3] 84-1 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69 -5}147-2)176-6}110-2| 95-8}101-1}100-2] 92-2) 82-5) 61-9) 56-6] 59-6] 61-6] 63-7 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Are Hieldee See oe. 167 58-2/131-3)169-5]103-4] 89-1)100-0} 95-2] 84-2) 80-4] 58-5] 54-5) 61-6] 63-7] 65-3 
Be eAmimal er tee 90 | 70-4]129-9}146-6]109-6] 95-5} 98-9]102-6]103-5} 92-8] 70-8] 57-9] 59-9] 66-3] 67-9 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6]132-9|161-6)102-8] 86-7} 98-8}102-5| 93-1] 86-1] 56-0| 47-6] 52-5) 56-9] 59-3 
Te Miarinety sc aw cgetones eekeeaenes chores: 16 64-4]111-1]111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 99-4) 96-7]102-8] 94-8] 72-7| 61-9] 60-3] 68-3] 69-1 
PUT BR Ores t Sa crt cicteronetpstivetneratenare 52 63-9} 89-1)154-4)129-41106-3/100-2) 98-9] 93-9] 89-0] 79-6] 70-6] 61-9] 66-0] 66-5 
RV Se Minerale scarry secre: 183 67-0}111-3}131-4]117-6}105-8) 99-6} 90-8] 93-0} 87-8] 80-2) 81-1] 79-8] 82-1) 82-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8]120-7|155-71107-5}| 94-8) 99-2] 98-3] 92-9] 84-6] 61-3] 53-8] 57-6] 62-2) 64-5 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
UV Jee OR Notte oo oaeetlend > eects is ers 276 | 64-8)127-6)156-8]116-7/100-5/100-1] 95-3] 91-1] 87-2} 74-0] 69-4] 70-2] 72-7| 73-1 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ES accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
several of the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to significant changes accord- 
ing to groups of commodities in some of these 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924—100, was 61:7 
for May, a decline of 0-5 per cent from the 
previous month. Foods were 0:5 per cent 
higher, but industrial materials were 1 per 
cent lower due principally to considerable de- 
creases in the prices of coal and of wool. 


82303—10 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 81-1 at the end of May, an 
advance of 0-1 per cent for the month, due 
to higher food prices, chiefly animal foods. In- 
dustrial materials, on the other hand, were 
shghtly lower for the month, on the average, 
due principally to a decline of 2-4 per cent 
in the minerals group. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914=— 
100, was 138 at June 1, an increase of one 
point for the month, due to higher prices for 
food and clothing, partly offset by a slight 
decline in the fuel and light group. 


. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base: 
first half of the year 1914=100, was 110-3 for 
June, a decrease of 0-1 per cent for the month. 
A decrease in the industrial materials group 


(Continued on page 716) 
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(Continued from page 713) 
was partly offset by an increase in the food 
group. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base July 1914=100, was 104-9 for 
June, an advance of 0-7 per cent for the 
month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100 
(gold index) was 76 for May, a decline of one 
point for the month. With the exception of 
the sugar, coffee and cocoa group, all groups 
showed small declines for the month. 


Germany 


WHotrsaLe Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913100, 
was 96-2 for May, an increase of 0-4 per cent 
for the month. Except for decreases in mineral 
products, textiles and artificial fertilizers, the 
advance was general, the principal change in 
any one group being a rise of 11-3 per cent in 
rubber. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 120-3 for May, 
a decrease of 0-2 per cent for the month, due 
to decreases in the food, heat and light and 
sundries group, partly offset by a small ad- 
vance in clothing. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1926 


=100, was 73-7 for May, an advance of 0°5- 


per cent over the April level and is 174 per 
cent higher than for May, 1983. Advances were 


shown for the month in foods, fuel and light- 


ing materials, metals and metal products, 
building materials, housefurnishing goods and 
miscellaneous commodities, while there were 
decreases in hides and leather products, tex- 
tile products and chemicals and drugs; there 
was no change in the farm products group. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is the 
sum total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption, was $9-1404 
at June 1, a decrease of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. Decreases in live stock, hides and 
leather, textiles, metals, naval stores and 
building materials were partly offset by in- 
creases in breadstuffs, provisions, fruits, coal 
and coke, oils and miscellaneous commodities. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities, was $163-985 at June 1, an in- 
crease of 1:65 per cent over the previous 
month’s level. Increases in breadstuffs, meat 
and miscellaneous commodities were partly 
offset by declines in dairy and garden produce, 
other food, clothing and metals. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 78-6 for May, an advance 
of 0-3 per cent for the month, due chiefly to 
small increases in food prices and rent, partly 


offset by a seasonal decline in coal prices. 


The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, of the 
cost of living in Massachusetts, on the base 
19183100, was 131-6 for May, an increase of 
0-6 per cent for the month, due to increases 
in food, clothing and sundries, partly offset 
by a decline in the fuel and light group. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Question of Lawfulness of Picketing 


Employer’s Premises 


Two men were convicted in British Colum- 
bia under Section 501 (f) of the Criminal 
Code, which declares that every one is guilty 
of an indictable offence “ who, wrongfully and 
without lawful authority, with a view to com- 
pel any other person to abstain from doing 
anything which he has a lawful right to do, or 
to do anything from which he has a lawful 
right to abstain (f) besets or watches 
the house or other place where such other 
person resides or works, or carries on business, 
or happens to be.” They were accused of 
watching and besetting a theatre in New West- 
minster with a view to compelling the man- 


ager to abstain from employing moving picture 
operators not affiliated with the local labour 
council. Owing to a wage dispute employees 
belonging to the union affiliated with the 
council notified the manager of the theatre 
that they would strike unless their demands 
were complied with. The outcome of this de- 
mand was that other projectionists, properly 
licensed but not members of said union, were 
employed. In protest the accused donned yel- 
low slickers bearing on the back the legend: 
“The Edison Theatre does not employ Union 
Picture Projectionists affiliated with the New 
Westminster and Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council,” and so equipped walked up 
and down the adjacent street. The statements 
so made were true. The accused did not accost 
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anyone or interfere in any way with patrons 
going into or leaving the theatre. Some loss 
of business, however, followed, by reason of 
these activities. . 

The accused appealed from their conviction 
on a stated case, claiming that under the pro- 
visions of the provincial Act relating to Trade 
Unions* no civil liability follows the commis- 
sion of such actions as those complained of. 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal was 
equally divided in their opinion, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. The judg- 
ments of Chief Justice Macdonald and Mr. 
Justice McPhillips were for dismissal, Mr. 
Justice Martin and Mr. Justice M. A. Mac- 
donald allowing the appeal. 

The Chief Justice, after stating the facts, 
said :— 

“The defendants’ proceedings were peaceful; 
their counsel contended their proceedings were 
not unlawful because their object was not to 
injure the respondent but to right a trade 
grievance. Their said conduct did affect ad- 
versely the respondent’s trade receipts and 
profits but very slightly. The appellants so 
beset the theatre for about one hour when they 
were arrested. It was argued that they were 
entitled to the benefit of the Act relating 
to Trade Unions, R.S.B.C., 1924, ch. 258, which 
is in effect a copy of a like section in the Eng- 
lish Trade Disputes Act and which until re- 
pealed in 1892 formed part of the said sec. 501. 
The Act relating to Trade Unions is applicable 
to civil cases for damages and has no refer- 
ence whatever to crime and the corresponding 
English cases must therefore be read with this 
distinction between the Imperial Act and our 
Code as it is at present. 

“The real question for decision here is: 
‘Was the appellants’ conduct wrongful and 
illegal?’ That question was dealt with and 
considered in Reners v. Regem (1926) 
(Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1926, page 618), where 
the Court sustained a conviction for besetting 
and watching where the appellants picketed 
a coal mine in Alberta. Judgment of the 
majority of the Court was delivered by New- 
combe, J., and Idington, J., delivered a sep- 
arate judgment arriving at the same con- 
clusion. The judges in that case were prin- 
cipally concerned with the judgment in the 
Court below of Clarke, J. A., who dissented 
and who applied the language of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, ch. 47, to the case there 
at bar, notwithstanding that the words in 
question had been eliminated from the Code. 
He appears to have reasoned by analogy that 
the words besetting and watching meant the 
same in both cases. 





*The text of this Act was given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1927, page 342. 


“In Reners case, supra, the acts of the ap- 
pellants were much more aggresive and in- 
jurious than in this case where the besetting 
and watching were peaceful. The words of 
sec. 501 are that persons are guilty of the 
offence, ‘who, wrongfully and without lawful 
authority, with a view to compel any other 
person to abstain from doing anything which 
he has a lawful right to do, or to do anything 
from which he has a lawful right to abstain. 

(f) besets or watches the house or 
other place where such other person resides 
or works, or carries on business or happens 
to be.’ 

“The majority of the Court in Reners case 
found the defendants guilty and sustained the 
judgment below. 

“ Sec, 501 applies to persons, ‘who, wrongfully 
and without lawful authority, with a view to 
compel’ the theatre company to abstain from 
reducing the appellants’ wages, which it had a 
lawful right to do, beset or watch the house 
or other place where such other person resides 
or works, or carries on business or happens to 
be. There is nothing in the section relating 
to the purpose for which the acts complained 
of were done. The appellants beset and 
watched the theatre, whether peacefully or not 
makes, in my opinion, no difference. The 
offence falls within the very language of the 
section and since they did these things without 
lawful authority they were guilty of the crime 
aimed at by the said section and, in my 
opinion, the appeal should be dismissed.” 

Mr. Justice Martin found that from a civil 
point of view, in British Columbia, the ac- 
cused were conducting themselves in a legal 
manner and were not liable for any loss to the 
theatre occasioned by their actions, because in 
doing what they did they had the “lawful 
authority ” of the provincial Act relating to 
Trade Unions, 1924, ch. 258, secs. 2 and 3, as 
their justification and their actions did not 
amount even to “peaceful picketing” of the 
mildest type, but at most to “ watching” 
only, and not besetting, in the true sense; 
and the “watching” was of the kind justified 
by said secs. 2 and 3. By the expression 
“Jawful authority ” in sec. 501 of the Criminal 
Code the Dominion Parliament evidenced its 
intention to recognize the admitted powers of 
provincial Legislatures to deal with trade dis- 
putes under their jurisdiction over “ Property 
and Civil Rights in the Province,” and where 
the old common law civil relations between 
employer and employed have been constitu- 
tionally altered by such Legislatures a course 
of conduct which under that old law was 
unlawful became one which was done by law- 
ful authority; and, therefore, if the “besetting 
or watching” here complained of amount to 
no more than is authorized by the B.C. Act 
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relating to Trade Unions then that particular 
conduct is excluded from the penal operation 
of sec. 501 by its own terms. There is nothing 
unreasonable in the view that the Dominion 
Parliament has decided to co-operate with 
the provinces in dealing with trade union 
disputes, and has made the special local con- 
ception that where acts are done in pursuance 
of civil rights conferred by a provincial Legis- 
lature they are done by “lawful authority.” 
Furthermore, Parliament must have had the 
provincial Legislature in mind when it referred 
to a “lawful authority,” because, under the 
circumstances, it was obviously not referring 
to its own powers by that inapt reference, and 
there was no other constitutional “ authority ” 
that had any jurisdiction over the matter in 
any respect except the provinces. Therefore, 
the provinces must by clear implication be 
taken to be referred to just as effectually as 
if the expression had been “ lawful provincial 
authority” or “lawful authority of the At- 
torney-General of the province.’ The appeal 
should be allowed. 

Mr. Justice McPhillips was of the opinion 
that unquestionably the accused did beset and 
watch the theatre premises contrary to section 
501 (f) of the Criminal Code, in that there 
was wrongful interference with the business of 
the theatre. He cited the decision in Schuberg 
versus Local 118, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1927, page 339; April, 1927, page 473 
and previous issues). He concluded that the 
appeal should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald found that 
because the “watching and besetting” was 
carried on without creating a nuisance and 
without violence or intimidation, the acts of 
the accused were not “ wrongful” at common 
law, or committed “ without lawful authority ” 
within the meaning of Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code, and that the appeal should 
be allowed. 

Rex versus Richards and Woolridge (Brit- 
ish Columbia) 1934 Western Weekly Reports, 
vol. 2, page 390. 


Employer not responsible for risk not 
reasonably foreseeable 


An employee of the Canadian National 
Railways met with an accident on June 20, 
1927,* from the effects of which he died on 
July 28 under the circumstances described 
below. His children brought an action in the 
Superior Court at Montreal for $10,000 
damages for loss of support under articles 
1053, 1054 and 1056 of the Civil Code. 





*The Act establishing a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission in Quebec was not 
enacted until »1931. 
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Article 1053 provides that “every person 
capable of discerning right from wrong is 
responsible for the damage caused by his 
fault to another, whether by positive act, 1m- 
prudence, neglect or want of skill.” 

Article 1054 provides that “masters and em- 
ployers are responsible for the damage caused 
by their servants and workmen in the per- 
formance of the work for which they are 
employed.” 

The Superior Court dismissed the action, 

The deceased had been engaged with two 
other men in transferring, from a shed to 
wagons, iron beams weighing 3 tons each and 
from 40 to 50 feet by 7 to 8 inches in extent. 
For this work the workmen were equipped 
with a wooden block placed at the end of the 
steel beam on which rested a 12-foot plank to 
serve as a lever for raising the beam so that 
a chain could be passed over it. At the end 
of the beam there was a hole into which the 
plank was inserted, two workmen leaning on 
the plank so as to raise the beam and thus 
enable the deceased to pass the chain over it. 
On the occasion in question, the two work- 
men fixed the chain and let down the beam 
without drawing cut the plank, One end of 
the beam rested on another beam, the other 
end resting on the chain. The two men then 
left the plank to look after the chain block 
about 20 or 24 feet away, and in the interval 
the beam moved, some part of the apparatus 
having been touched by one of the men, and 
fell on the end of the plank, which flew into 
space, inflicting the fatal injury on the de- 
ceased. 

The late Mr. Justice Martineau, in the 
Superior Court, dismissed the action on the 
ground that the accident was due to the 
faulty arrangement of the material, for which 
the deceased himself was presumably io 
blame, the cause of the accident being other- 
wise unknown. He held that the company © 
was not responsible under Article 1053 or 1054, 
the accident not having been caused by the 
natural movement of the material but by the 
natural movement of. the men handling the 
material, 

The Quebee Court of King’s Bench affirmed 
this decision, the Chief Justice and Judge 
Rivard dissenting, and on further appeal by 
the plaintiffs the Supreme Court of Canada 
also affirmed the dismissal of the action. 

Mr. Justice Cannon, in the Supreme Court, 
outlined the circumstances of the accident, 
and expressed the opinion that no negligence 
by the deceased had been proved. He pointed 
out that inert objects remain subject to 
physical law, and to the play of natural forces 
(gravity wind, etc), which may cause them 
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to escape from the control of their guardian. 
The court of first hearing, in his opinion, had 
erred in laying the burden of proof on the 
plaintifis. “On the contrary”, he said, “it is 
incumbent upon the defendant to establish 
the fact that the beam escaped from the 
victim’s control through his own fault, or that 
the defendant could not, by reasonable means, 
have prevented this loss of control. But 
could the defendant,” he asked, “be said to 
have failed to take preventive measures when 
it had been impossible for him to foresee a 
combination of circumstances that might lead 
to a movement of the plank or of the chain?” 
He believed that this was a pure accident, 
which could not have been avoided by the 
defendant through any reasonable precautions, 
It was no part of the Court’s duties to sug- 
gest precautions which had not been suggested 
by either party, and as to which neither party 
had expressed an opinion. The Court was not 
in a position to express any views in such 
matters besides those expressed by the in- 
terested parties. 

Chief Justice Sir Lyman Duff, in the course 
of his judgment, said: “I have given the case 
the most anxious consideration and have come 
to the conclusion that the respondents have 
neglected no precaution, and have disregarded 
no risk, which one could find to have been 
reasonably appropriate or foreseeable.” 

Colpron versus Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Quebec), Supreme Court of Canada 
(1934) Dominion Law Reports, vol. 2, page 
737. 


Employee’s negligence and Employer’s 
liability 

The Supreme Court of Canada reversed the 
judgment of the Ontario Court of Appeal in 
Lewis versus Nisbet and Auld, Litd., a new 
_trial being ordered to be limited to the assess- 
ment of damages on the basis of the findings. 
The previous stages of this case were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, July, 1933, page 
750. 


A workman was employed by the owner of - 


an office building at Toronto in the capacity 
of janitor and caretaker. He was required to 
attend to all minor repairs and to report to his 
employer any defect in the building. In May, 
1930, while he was cleaning a window on the 
fourth floor he fell and was seriously injured. 
Action to recéver damages was commenced by 
the workman, but in December, 1931, he died 
as the result of pneumonia, his death not 
being attributed to the accident. The action 
was then revised in the name of the admin- 
istratrix of the deceased as plaintiff. At the 
trial the jury allowed damages of $12,000, 
finding that the accident was caused by the 
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defective condition of the sill, that the plain- 
tiff was acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment at the time, and that he had not 
been guilty of negligence contributing to the 
accident. 

The Ontario Court of Appeal allowed the 
appeal of the employer against this judg- 
ment, Mr. Justice Middleton holding that 
the deceased had not adopted the ordinary 
method of cleaning windows, but had gone 
partly outside on the outer sill to clean the 
panes; that the defective condition of the 
sills was not apparent without a thorough 
examination; and that it was the duty of the 
deceased to report any defect to the managers 
of the building. 

Section 119 (1) of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act gives a right of action to 
a workman for personal injury caused to him 
“iby reason of any defect in the condition or 
arrangement of the ways. . buildings 
or premises connected with, intended for, or 
used in, the business of his employer.” 

On appeal by the plaintiff the Supreme 
Court of Canada held that the applications 
of Section 119 is not limited to cases where 
the defect is one which concerns the particu- 
lar duties which the workman’s contract of 
service requires him to perform, but extends 
to a case where the workman is in fact in- 
jured by reason of a defect in the condition 
or arrangement of any portion of the build- 
ing “connected with, intended for, or used 
in the business of his employer.” The clear 
intention of sections 119, 120 and 121 is, it 
was held, that the workman shall be entitled 
to recover for a personal injury sustained by 
him while in the service of his employer, 
whether the injury be caused by reason of a 
defect arising without negligence on the part 
of the employer, or whether the injury be 
caused by the negligence of the employee; 
and the fact that some negligence of the 
employee may have contributed to the in- 
jury makes no difference so far as the lia- 
bility of the employer is concerned except 
as to the assessment of the quantum of 
damages. 

Lewis versus Nisbet and Auld, Lid. 
(Ontario), Supreme Court of Canada (1934) 
Dominion Law Reports; volume 3, page 241. 


Compensation Board must pay cost of 
Medical Services 


On ‘page 390 of the issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte, for April, 1934, appeared an outline 
of a case in which a doctor brought an ac- 
tion against the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of New Brunswick, claiming payment 
for medical services provided by them for 
certain employees under the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
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Board stated that the doctor had failed to 
make reports in these cases, or had delayed 
forwarding reports as required by the Act, 
and declined to pay the amounts claimed. 
In the King’s Bench Division of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court, Chief Justice 
Barry gave judgment in favour of the plain- 
tiff for $4,228, the Board to pay the costs 
of the action. He pointed out that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was broadly designed 
“to rehabilitate and aid in getting injured 
workmen back to work, and to assist them 
in lessening or removing any handicap result- 
ing from their injuries”; and that “for the 
attainment of those objects the Board is 
given large discretionary powers. Such 
being the policy of the Act,” his Lordship 
continued, “it should, in my opinion, receive 
a broad and liberal construction, free from 
entangling technicalities which do not affect 
the merits of the case, and administered with- 
out too close an attention to slight deviations 
from the letter of the law, which, if strictly 
adhered to, might in many cases defeat the 
very object which the Legislature had in 
view.” 1 

On appeal by the Board, the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, Appeal Division, 
affirmed this judgment. 

Mr. Justice Baxter pointed out that “ sec- 
tion 39 (1) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act makes it clear that a workman entitled 
to compensation, or who would be so entitled 
if he had been disabled for seven days, is 
entitled to such medical and surgical aid as 
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may be necessary, for which the Board must 
pay. It is a statutory duty and not a matter 
of voluntary contract.” Furthermore, even if 
the report required by section 31 (11)* were 
intended to cover ordinary reports, it would 
not be treated as a term of a contract so as 
to relieve the Board, in case of non-com- 
pliance therewith, from liability for services 
rendered. “I think this subsection is directed 
towards special reports, but even if it is in- 
tended to cover ordinary reports required by 
the Board, it cannot be treated as a term of 
a contract; while the Board can do so, it has 
not provided a penalty for a violation of this 
provision of the Act. I am therefore of 
opinion that the appeal must be dismissed.” 

However, the conduct of the plaintiff in 
delaying his reports was declared to be not 
deserving approbation: “he was not asked 
or required to do a single thing that was un- 
reasonable; he could have had the whole 
amount of his claim as it was earned without 
any delay, and the necessity for litigation has 
been caused almost wholly by himself.” 
Owing to an error of $28 in the claim, judg- 
ment was reduced to $4,200. 

Fleck versus Workmen's Compensation 
Board (New Brunswick) 1934, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 3, page 301. 





*«“ Wyvery physician, surgical hospital official 
or nurse attending, consulted respecting, or 
having the care of any workman, shall furnish 
to the Board from time to time without addi- 
tional charge, such report as may be required 
by the Board in respect to such workman.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed further 
marked improvement, according to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated 
returns from 8,716 firms (each employing a 
minimum of 15 persons) in all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The staffs of these firms 
aggregated 941,165 workers, or 41,414 more 
than they employed on June 1. The index 
(based upon the average for the calendar year 
1926 as 100), stood at 101.0, compared with 
96.6 in the preceding month and 84.5 on July 
1 of last year. On the same date in the twelve 
preceding years, the index was as follows: 
1932, 88.7; 1931, 103.8; 1930, 118.9; 1929, 
U7 0261 ah doer 100.7 1926, 105.0; 
1925, 98.0; 1924, 97.1; 1923, 100.7; 1922, 92.2 
and 1921, 88.6. The increase on July 1, 1934, 
was decidedly greater than the advance usually 
indicated between June and July in the ex- 
perience of the last thirteen years. The 
favourable movement noted since April has 
provided work for nearly 91,700 persons, be- 
sides increasing the working hours of others 
previously employed. During the period April 
to July in 1933, the co-operating firms added 
some 79,000 persons to their staffs, while in 
1932 and 1931 the gains reported during the 
same quarter of the year resulted in employ- 
ment for only slightly over 11,000 and 38,000, 
respectively. 

At the beginning of July, 1934, the percent- 
age of idleness registered by local trade unions 
stood at 18.0 in contrast with 18.5 per cent 
at the beginning of June, 1934, and with 21.8 
per cent at the beginning of July, 1933. The 
percentage for July was based on the reports 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
1,702 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 159,722 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a gain in the 
volume of business transacted in June, 1934, 
over that of the previous month and likewise 
over June last year, these computations being 
based on the average daily placements ef- 
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fected during the periods under review. The 
deciding factor in each instance was the gain 
reported in the construction and maintenance 
group, where many placements were recorded 
on highway construction under the federal 
relief plan. Vacancies in June, 1934, numbered 
45,529, applications, 67,506 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 43,621. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent at the beginning of July was $15.84 
as compared with $15.78 for June; $15.48 for 
July, 1933; $21.26 for July, 1930; $21.30 for 
July, 1926; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.17 
for July, 1914. The slight advance in July 
of this year as compared with June was due 
mainly to the somewhat higher cost of foods. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was fractionally lower in July at 72.0 as com- 
pared with 72.1 for June. Comparative figures 
for certain dates are 70.5 for July, 1933; 97.2 
for July, 1929; 100.1 for July, 1926; 104.8 
for July, 1921; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and 64.4 for July, 1914. 

The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in a table on page 723. The index of the 
physical volume of business corrected when 
necessary for seasonal variation, while consid- 
erably lower in June than in the preceding 
month was higher than any other month since 
May, 1931, and 16.5 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Of the chief factors included in 
the index those used as indicators of mineral 
production, manufacturing, construction, elec- 
tric power output, car loadings, imports and 
exports were lower in June than in May, while 
trade employment was higher. All of these 
factors were, however, higher than in June 
of last year. Information available for July 
shows wholesale prices slightly lower than in 
June but somewhat higher than in July, 1933. 
Sugar manufactured for the four weeks ended 
July 14 was much greater than for the cor- 
responding period last year. Car loadings were 
slightly lower than in June but substantially 
higher than in July, 1933. Contracts awarded 
were slightly downward both as compared 
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with the preceding month and with July, 1933. 
Figures for employment continued favourable. 

The figures for strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada in July showed considerable increases, 
not only in the number of disputes but in 
workers involved and in time loss incurred, 
there being four strikes involving relatively 
large numbers of employees and causing con- 
siderable time loss, namely: metal miners and 
smeltermen at Flin Flon, Man., coal miners 
at Stellarton, N.S., men’s clothing factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., and women’s cloth- 
ing factory workers at Toronto, Ont., the first 
three of these being unterminated at the end 
of the month. The total number of disputes 
recorded for July was 33, involving 11,073 
workers and causing a time loss of 65,064 man 
working days. In June there were on record 
24 disputes, involving 3,278 workers, with a 
time loss of 34,483 working days, and in July, 
1933, only nine disputes involving 1,884 
workers and 9,090 working days’ time loss. 
Thirteen of the disputes during the month 
were carried over from June, and twenty com- 
menced during July. Twenty-two out of the 
thirty-three disputes were terminated by the 
end of the month, seven in favour of the 
workers involved, eleven in favour of the 
employer concerned, while four were partially 
successful or ended in compromises. The eleven 
disputes unterminated at the end of the 
month involved 5,847 employees. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been called 
off or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


By a proclamation pub- 
lished in the Manitoba 
Gazette, July 21, the De- 
partment of Labour Act, 
passed by the Manitoba 
legislature in 1931, subject to proclamation at 
a later date, was declared to be in effect as 
from July 6, 1934. This legislation was noted 
in the Lasour Gazette, July, 1981, page 766. 
It provided for the creation of a provincial 
Department of Labour to administer the 
Bureau of Labour Act, 1915, and certain 
specified acts relating to industrial workers. 
The duties of the Bureau now include the 
collection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to employment, wages and 
hours of labour, co-operation, strikes, lock- 
outs or other labour difficulties, trade-unions, 
labour organization and other subjects of in- 
terest to labour. 


Department 
of Labour 


in Manitoba. 
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The first annual meeting 


New Brunswick of this Association was held 


Accident recently at Saint John. 
Prevention Reference to its formation 
Association. was made in the Lasour 


GazettE, November, 1933, 
page 1061. President A. F. Blake pointed out 
that the problem of the Association was con- 
siderably different from that of the large 
safety organizations elsewhere because of the 
limited industrial development in New Bruns- 
wick and the small size of most of the estab- 
lishments. In most plants the safety director 
was the manager, the safety engineer was the 
mechanic, the doctor and nurse were com- 
bined in the bookkeeper and the hospital was 
a first aid cabinet. But it was surprising what 
the manager, mechanic and bookkeeper could 
accomplish when they did their best and many 
a bad infection had been prevented or a life 
saved with a first aid cabinet. The secretary 
pointed out that the number of firms repre- 
sented by the Association was only about 
1600, and that regularly organized safety 
work, with special safety supervisors, shop 
committees, etc., was practically impossible in 
the smaller establishments. Nevertheless there 
was ample scope for safety work, and the 
Association had made a good start at it. 


The article on page 653 of 


National last issue dealing with 
Labour “Labour Measures enacted 
Relations by the United States Con- 
Board in gress,” contained an outline 


United States. of the proposed Act to 
create a National Labour 
Board. It should be noted that while the 
bill was introduced in the Congress and was 
reconsidered and amended as described, it was 
not finally passed. On account of substantial 
opposition to the bill that developed during 
the last days of the Congress it became 
evident that it could only be passed with 
difficulty, if at all, and consequently the Ad- 
ministration leaders substituted for the bill a 
resolution intended to provide the means for 
dealing with the critical labour situation, This 
joint resolution empowered the President “to 
establish a Board or Boards authorized and 
directed to investigate issued, facts, practices 
or activities of employers or employees in any 
controversies arising under Section 7 (a) of 
said Act (i.e. the National Industrial Recovery 
Act), or which are burdening or obstructing 
or threatening to burden or obstruct the free 
flow of interstate commerce...” Such Boards 
are empowered to conduct elections to as- 
certain the chosen representatives of em- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
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1934 1933 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 100, 931,175 104,828,444 111, 430,320 87,564, 081 80,091,319 79,035,360 
Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMPTION eee. eee $ 44,144,509 46, 185, 892 52,886, 861 35, 698, 380 33, 618, 905 32,926, 630 

Exports, Canadian produce... § ‘stag PA lag 58, 645,528 57,899,511 51,345,011 45,967,773 45,576,337 
Customs duty collected......... BI i Sa 7, 084, 284 9,464,215 5, 704, 928 5,636,451 6,095,560 
Bank debits to individual 

SCCOUNTSH Vere eA en ck heel ies ee Mee 2,602, 125,551} 3,128, 964,127) 3,527, 824,087| 2,982,417,580] 2,649, 625, 031 
Bank notes in circulation........ Saat [pt ciara An 141,531, 638 127,348,127 132, 186, 129 137,742,040 128,365,391 
Bank deposits, savings.......... ee, a: 1,364,998, 798] 1,367,515, 700]! 1,379, 856,960] 1,386,930,428] 1,396,819, 807 
Banksloans,commercialsetcs... Salou). 862,302,612}  874,716,290| 889,085,311} 899,782,928] 897,077,958 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— ; 

Wom montstoc kshee eves) dete eek 81-3 87-2 88-6 86-5 77-4 66-1 

Preterred SLOCKS met oe i, a 66-8 68-4 68-7 61-9 58-5 54-6 
(*) Index to interest rates........... 83-1 85-4 84-8 96-7 97-1 98-1 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

iD TA OEY he aia. aye A eemetietmiaia aly. 72-0 (Qe 71-1 70-5 67-6 66-7 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

TE eRe WENO ee NRE E en es 15-84 15-78 15-95 15-48 15-41 15-57 
Bteinces TAlUrCe, MUUIDOL-. Sst ete re Ls ok rere te sok 13% 142 158 175 
BusinessitailuresMiiabilities:<j) I. fener eee. 2,481,510 2,289,454 2,338, 726 2,616, 800 

(?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 101-0 96-6 92-0 84-5 80-7 77-6 
(2) ¢) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 18-0 18-5 19-1 21-8 23-8 24-5 
ailway— 

(®) Car loadings, revenue 

ined sie 5 eee aa cars 173, 818 178,496 171,597 156,432 156,511 141,773 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 13,993, 275 13,915,447 14, 767, 854 13. 282,596 13,526, 022 12, 260, 416 
Operating expenses........ “Biase ero pacar ee ee gee oe 9 11,046,014 10, 696, 247 10, 725, 648 10, 260, 689 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ Ch oe ae ae 10, 009, 263 10, 454,019 10, 142, 427 10, 439, 631 8,789, 285 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
LINGS.5.p Pot meets hers ts eee Dee eee. LS 8, 253, 684 8,652,091 8,774, 047 8,390, 244 7,813,476 
Steam railways, freight in 
Kon=miles, fens. steer eee | Petal. REL. | POS hae ae 1,872,673, 236) 1,734,787, 743] 2,132,619,867| 1,529, 701,528 
Buildinamermits....00... 040 C3) dt ae te 2,364, 109 2,997, 695] 2,082,302 3,589, 204 2,065,372 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 11,190,500 12, 208, 900 17,383, 100 12, 651, 000 8, 086, 200 6.514, 100 
Mineral Production— 

PIG ITONA ES «ial. « naR ee tons 36, 759 37,306 38, 189 31, 689 857 None 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 66, 647 64,012 71,437 49,076 31,602 23, 126 

Herro-all@ys\.. 09 4- ot --.- aes tons 2,483 2. OU 2,556 1, 266 932 1,030 

OLE be Aue SR ae a EE i HOS. Aare ee Bali cee. cee 25,939,731 20, 153, 596 20,705, 505 25, 850, 858 
Zine... PAIR at Lb. SAVES |e. Be 26, 182,534 14,345,809 15,619,628 13, 926, 963 
CODDC TA yah... ee 1 CSEH a, seam, pigee / (Ry gureaeiaiaee 35, 680, 539 29, 468, 497 25, 265, 798 21,056, 268 
INT@ke late hit, Re een ee HOSA. Sets. SERA C MR em 10, 033, 939 9, 237,576 8,050, 726 5, 480,554 
(Gol eae erie oe Bee ck, Le OUNCeS|# ...v. IN Mae See ies ox 259, 706 256, 663 262, 460 238, 603 
CO wa ces aR Bee 2 ORS a. Seis 979,002 1,017,336 675,631 690,790 677,802 

Crude petroleum imports....... (ey a wa Mil oa wl 114, 880, 000 98, 880, 000 118,270,000) 121,120,000 83 , 980, 000: 
Rubber importseiiees +... mes Los sOee .. gee. . 4,947,000 4,968, 000 2,670, 090 3, 228,000 3,817,000: 
@ottonimiports. 8. ee: occ ent. LOSt eee a-aaban. t 13,415, 000 15, 987.000 9,796,000 7,440,000 8,111,000 
Wool, raw, imports.............. iNeCcfel IBS oy 2b aeons 2,417,000 1,583, 000 1, 246, 000 1,538,000 1,316, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

is aca end, Beil we), SEI Gis ORB os Se Mia Me al hagas alien SR 180,710,512 183,131,161 166, 782,387 
Hloursproductions = seer see ae Drs. |e rete” the Pe Yer 1,175, 433 1,322,923 1,186, 006 1,334,101 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 83, 543, 766 84, 064, 288 AGolooG 57,332,368 89, 254,010 41,167,462 
Footwear productiun........... TOPE H eS) ee, SONS ia i 123.140 1, 880, 833 1,974, 867 1,965, 647 1,754,564 
Output of central electric stations 

daily,averavel. ta..44...c: ete) Sale Oe ee > 56, 943,000 59,022, 000 46,537,000 45, 697, 000 43,510, 000 
Sales of insurance............... sD ial eco tril Mi ccy-a se eae 32,055,000 32,970, 000 32,748,000 34, 943, 000 32,647,000 
INGWEDMINtr eeee ee ee eee ee CONUS Pe, . Meee. ae 229,640 242,540 180,390 171,420 171,780 
Automobiles, passenger SOloe «RAI... 2 Pee 10,810 16,504 5,322 6, 005 8,024 
Index of Physical Volume of 

UISIN ESS Pele ee eee eee ee te et ee ee 95-8 99-6 84-1 82-2 76-4 
IN DUSTRIALLERODUCTIOND FE Mthe ee |. 14). eee Le 95-2 99-9 82-6 79-8 72-7 

Mineralproduchiong a: tu. tace neo els ne sis toe ee. 127-3 146-3 98-2 115-1 110-8 

ManUrACtULINSMy RE. Sette ee oe eres Loe a O8ed 100-2 88-2 85-7 77-4 

Consteic tion eet 940 tee. ee. ME AR 25-7 35-1 36-2 21-1 15-1 

HIeGUCIDOWEL. sic cc crocn: cance NIE; poe Ata dee toe 185-7 188-5 160-7 149-0 138-9 
DIGTRIBUTION Ee Peet tare. Meme eee 97-5 98-5 88-4 88-9 86-7 

trade employment... i... oSes leet ee. 119-6 117-8 111-9 112-2 110-3 

Carloagdings Setar > v5 04.c> aa ee eae ee 73-4 75-6) 62-6 66-8 62-9 

LP ORES te We Ok ee keer | Seen eta ne 73-1 82-8 59-7 56:7 54-8 

Exports Aa ees ters. TGS ee, A ee 77-1 79-6 71-5 65-3 66-6 














(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 28, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 

(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 14, June 16 and May 19, 1934; July 15, June 17 and May 26 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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ployees for collective bargaining and to order 
the production of pertinent documents or the 
appearance of witnesses to carry out the pro- 
visions of the resolution. It was under this 
joint resolution that the President appointed 
the National Labour Relations Board, which 
has taken the place of the National Labour 
Board. The members of the new Board, as 
already stated, are as follows: Lloyd Garrison 
of Wisconsin (chairman); Henry Alvin Millis, 
of Illinois; and Edwin S. Smith, Mas- 


sachusetts. 

The National Labour Board 
Principles of the United States has 
Observed by published the first volume 
Railroad of its decisions, covering 
Labour Board the cases in which decisions 
of United were rendered between 
States. August, 1933, and March, 


1934 (The establishment of 
this Board was noted in the Lasour Gazerre, 
September, 1933, page 874). Senator Wagner, 
the chairman of this Board, claims that these 
decisions form “a sound contribution to the 
formulation of a national labour policy.” Some 
of the principles followed in the making of 
the decisions are stated as follows:— 


Arbitration—Where the parties have not 
been able to settle their difficulties by col- 
lective bargaining, the National Labour Board 
has frequently recommended arbitration. In 
some cases the board has acted as arbitrator 
itself upon a joint submission of a dispute by 
the parties (particularly wage disputes). All 
arbitration, however, has been voluntary and 
based upon the joint submission and consent 
of the parties. 

Collective bargaining—The board has held 
that the employees’ right to bargain col- 
lectively imposes a corresponding duty on the 
employer. Collective bargaining has been 
construed to mean the exertion of every 
reasonable effort to reach an agreement. The 
board has deprecated the calling of a strike 
without attempt at negotiations or the pre- 
sentation of grievances on the part of the 
employees. 


Company union—The board has ruled that 


organization is a matter exclusively within 
the control of the employees. It has counseled 
a “hands off” policy on the part of employers. 
It has condemned the initiation of a com- 
pany union by an employer and the participa- 
tion by him in its affairs, where such initiation 
and participation has, in effect, been an Inter- 
ference with the employees’ self-organization, 
or resulted, in fact, in the domination of the 
organization by the employer and where the 
employees have not clearly consented thereto. 


The board has drawn a distinction between 
employee representation plans which were 
fully submitted to the employees for their 
acceptance or rejection and plans which were 
imposed upon them, It has held that the 
fact that election of representatives has been 
conducted under a plan, does not constitute 
an approval of the plan itself. 

Disclosure of employees’ names.—lIt is un- 
necessary for a collective-bargaining agency 
to disclose the names of those it represents, 
when it seeks to bargain collectively with the 
employer. 
~ Election—The board has employed the 
device of an election by secret ballot under 
Government supervision, when the employer 
has questioned the authority of any agency to 
act as the representative of employees. The 
board has held that the manner of conduct- 
ing an election is entirely within the discretion 
of the employees, and that the election is 
entirely within the discretion of the employees, 
and that the employer in no way can inter- 
fere with the conduct of the election. 

Jurisdictional disputes—Where, in the con- 
struction of Government projects, the conflict- 
ing labour organizations are unable to settle 
the dispute by negotiation or are unwilling 
to submit the dispute to a board of arbitra- 
tion, or where the American Federation of 
Labor has failed to adjust the controversy, 
the employer may then determine which 
union shall receive the disputed work. 


Majority rule—The representatives se- 
lected by the majority of the employees 
within a given plant or department, are the 
sole collective-bargaining agency for the plant 
or department. 

Preference list—In a ruling terminating a 
strike, the board has frequently recom- 
mended that an employer, if business condi- 
tions do not permit him to reinstate the 
strikers at once, should place them on a 
preferential list and reinstate them in order 
of seniority before hiring any new employ- 
ees. 

“Representatives of their own choosing.”— 
The employees may select any representa- 
tives whom they choose as their agents for 
the purposes of collective bargaining. The 
employer may not restrict their right of free 
choice in any way. Representatives may not 
be restricted to fellow employees. Since the 
word “representatives” in section 7 (a) is 
used in its generic sense, employees may 
select a union as their representative. 

Seniority—Reinstatement and placing on 
a preferential list in order of seniority after 
a strike has frequently been recommended in 
order to avoid all question of possible dis- 
crimination. 
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Violence—The board has ruled that strik- 
ing employees who have been proven guilty 
of violence in the course of a strike need not 
be reinstated. 


A joint conference is to be 


Conference held at Montreal in Sep- 
of Clothing tember under the auspices 
Trades in of the Quebec Minimum 
Quebec. Wage Board, to consider 


the question of the revi- 
sion of Orders No. 8, 8a, and 8b, governing 
female employees in women’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing. (The text of these orders appeared in 
the Lasour Gazettn, May, 1930, page 522). 
The conference will consider the problems 
arising out of the difference in the prescribed 
minimum wages for the Montreal and out- 
side districts, and endeavour to draft mini- 
mum wages scales which will equalize com- 
petition between all sections of the indus- 
try; a definite classification of work ordin- 
arily done by women will also be considered. 
Attending the conference will be representa- 
tives of the employees and of clothing manu- 
facturers in Montreal and in cities, towns and 
municipalities in the Province. The Cana- 
dian Textile Journal, July 18, referring to the 
forthcoming conference, said: “ Concerning 
revised wage rates for the entire industry it 
is felt that the recent movement of addi- 
tional clothing establishments from Montreal 
to country districts where low wage rates 
prevail has intensified competitive trading. 
The volume of the business received by the 
clothing trade during the first half of 1934 
has greatly exceeded orders during the same 
period of last year but it is claimed that 
profits have been small and that much of the 
merchandise has been sold at cost of pro- 
duction. This condition would be rectified, 
it is claimed, if minimum wage rates in city 
and country shops were re-arranged on a 
new basis, with special consideration given to 
manufacturers in country towns who have to 
employ large numbers of inexperienced la- 
ibour and are otherwise at a disadvantage: in 
‘regard to labour when compared with city 
shops. Efforts will also be made to obtain 
strict enforcement of minimum wage laws in 
all sections of the industry. 

“Regarding the definite classification of 
work ordinarily done by women it is felt 
that the substitution of male for female la- 
bour at lower rates of wages should cease, as 
the practice has forced a considerable num- 
ber of women from employment. In cer- 
tain industries the Minimum Wage Com- 
‘mission has already classified the type of 
work to be done by women and it is felt that 
a similar practice can be followed for the 
needle trades. The recommendation will be 
made and probably adopted that should an 


-employer hire a boy to do work which is 
iordinarly done by a girl he must pay the. 
boy the same wages as laid down for a girl 
of the same experience.” 


In the June, 1934, issue of 


Women’s the Lasour Gazerts, refer- 
Minimum ence was made to a con- 
Wages in ference of interested par- 
Stores in ties, called by the Mini- 
Quebec. mum Wage Board of Que- 


bec to fix a minimum wage 
for female employees in commercial establish- 
ments in the Province. This conference was 
held in Montreal on June 18, and was at- 
tended by fifteen representatives each of the 
employers and employees, together with five 
representatives of the general public, these 
representatives being selected by the parties 
concerned from various cities of the province. 
As a result, Order No. 18, published on pages 
1639-640 of the last issue, was issued by the 
‘Board. An advisory committee, composed 
of five representatives each of the employers 
and the employees was selected by the joint 
conference to act with the Minimum Wage 
Board in settling all differences and misunder- 
standings that might arise in the interpreta- 
tion of the Order. The representatives of the 
employers were: Messrs. R. Messier, Mont- 
real; R. Pouliot, Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, Quebec; M. Locke, T. Eaton Com- 
pany, Montreal; M. Boucher, Dupuis & 
Fréres, Montreal; R. C. Walker, F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. Ltd., Montreal. The representa- 
tives of the employees were: Miss Brodie, 
F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd., Montreal; C. 
Marchand, Dupuis & Fréres, Montreal; A. 
Wallace, James A. Ogilvy, Montreal; Mrs. A. 


Poitras, formerly of the Robert Simpson 
Company, Montreal; Abbé Jules Lefrancois, 
representative of the stores’ employees of 


Quebec City. 


The mayors and reeves of 
Ontario municipalities laid 
their views on the subject 
of unemployment relief be- 
fore the Hon. David Croll, 
provincial Minister of 
Health, in an interview at Toronto on July 
26. There was a general disposition to regard 
relief as a permanent problem, several propo- 
sals being made for its solution. Among other 
proposals unemployment insurance on a con- 
tributory basis was favoured by many of the 
delegates; another suggestion was that the 
age limit for old age pensions be lowered 
from 70 to 65 years; the retirement on pen- 
sions of all workers at an age when their 
further employment becomes difficult was also 
proposed. The question of distributing relief 


Unemployment 
Relief measures 
considered by 

Ontario mayors. 
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in the form of cash payments or by vouchers 
redeemable at stores in goods was debated, 
the opinion of the delegates being divided. 


The annual report of the 
Department of Education 
of Ontario for the year 1933 
notes the recent expansion 
of agricultural teaching in 
both elementary and secondary schools in the 
province. In the syllabus of instruction this 
is one of the optional subjects. Last year it 
was taught in over 5,000 of the elementary 
schools of which 400 were urban schools, and 
in over 100 of the secondary schools in which 
over 13,000 pupils received instruction in Agri- 
culture. In co-operation with the Department 
of Agriculture the Department, it is stated, 
has been training teachers well qualified to 
teach the subject. In some schools a depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been established un- 
der the High Schools Act, and in others it 
has been established under The Vocational 
Education Act. The trustees of other schools 
are already moving in the same direction. 
“In the inquiries that are being constantly 
received from ratepayers and trustees and 
even from pupils there is ample proof that 
this policy is meeting with favour and there 
is no reason why the secondary schools should 
not assume a still more important place in the 
hfe of many municipalities than they hold 
at present. 

“In many secondary schools serving rural 
areas, a large proportion of the pupils leave 
school to return to the farm. When it is 
realized that, from their attendance at school, 
these boys and girls should secure instruction 
and knowledge of value to them in their 
future vocation of farming, a greater develop- 
ment on this type of education may result.” 

As to the general policy of the Department 
in connection with vocational education the 
report states: “It cannot be too often re- 
peated that it is not the aim or intention of 
the Department to turn out specialized mech- 
anics, but rather to prepare students for con- 
tact with the world of industry and com- 
merce by producing trained, intelligent and 
adaptable citizens capable of adjusting them- 
selves to changing conditions. Emphasis is 
more and more being placed upon the develop- 
ment of character, in the expectation that 
dependability and moral force, coupled with 
intelligence, when allied to vocational train- 
ing, will constitute an effective means of 
preparation for citizenship.” 


Agricultural 
teaching in 
Ontario schools. 


An Act to provide for the 
further development of 
vocational education in the 
several States was passed 
by the United States Con- 
gress at its recent session. It is designed to 
cover a period of three years as an emergency 
measure during the present depression. The 
sum of $3,000,000 is to be paid annually, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year commencing June 
1, 1934, one-third to be allotted to agricul- 
tural education, one-third to home economics, 
and one-third to trade and industrial educa- 
tion. The Senate Committee to which the bill 
was referred expressed the belief that “ trade 
and industrial education should be included in 
order to assist those young people who, because 
of lack of employment, are going back to 
school to learn trades.” The committee, in 
their report, give the following outline of the 
history of federal participation in vocational 
education :— 


“The Smith-Hughes Act, which was passed 
by Congress in 1917, provided for aid by the 
Federal Government, under a match-fund 
agreement, to the several States, in the field 
of vocational education, for the benefit of 
agricultural education, home economics, and 
trade and industrial education. This is per- 
manent legislation. Starting with the year 
1918, $500,000 was appropriated for agricultural 
education and $500,000 for home economics 
and trade and industrial education, home 
economics not to receive more than 20 per 
cent of the latter appropriation. This appro- 
priation of $1,000,000, which was to be divided 
as listed above, was to increase each year by 
$500,000 until in 1926, the sum of $6,000,000 
was reached, and from 1926 thereafter it was 
to remain at $6,000,000. In 1933 the appro- 
priations were reduced 10 per cent by an Act 
approved June 30, 1932, which reduction 
amounted to $600,000. In 1934 the appropria- 
tions were further reduced by an Act approved 
March 20, 1933, which reduction amounted to 
approximately $400,000. Thus in 1934 agricul- 
tural education, under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
received $2,270,250; trade and industrial edu- 
cation, $1,830,000; and home economics, 
$457,500. In addition, under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, $1,000,000 is allotted each year for main- 
tenance of teacher training; and in 1934, 
$910,000 was actually appropriated. 


“In 1929 Congress passed the George-Reed 
bill, the purpose of which was to add funds 
to the original Smith-Hughes Act in the field 
of agricultural education and home economics, 
excluding trade and industrial education. The 
appropriation was to be divided equally be- 
tween agriculture and home economics. This 
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Act provided for $500,000 for the first year, 
1930, and to be increased $500,000 each year 
for 4 years. Therefore, on June 30, 1934, the 
Act expires. In 1933, instead of receiving the 
$2,000,000 authorized under the Act, only 
$1,500,000 was received under the provisions 
of the Economy Act. Instead of receiving 
the $2,500,000 for 1934, $1,275,000 was appro- 
priated under the Independent Offices Act of 
June 16, 1933. 


“The committee believes there is no question 
of the great value of vocational education in 
each of these phases mentioned. Vocational 
education has made a splendid social contri- 
bution, as is evidenced by hearings held by 
the committee in the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


The frequency of  pneu- 


Frequency of monia among iron and steel 


pneumonia workers is the subject of 
among iron Public Health Bulletin No. 
and steel 202, recently published 
workers. under the direction of the 


Surgeon General of the 
United States. The inquiry arose out of re- 
ports received by the Public Health Service 
indicating that iron and steel workers ex- 
perienced pneumonia at uncommon frequency 
as compared with the general wage-earning 
population. The highest pneumonia rates 
were among workers in blast furnaces, coke 
plants, open hearths, rod and wire mills and 
among general labourers. Departments show- 
ing high pneumonia rates tended also to ex- 
perience abnormal incidence rates of in- 
fluenza and grippe. The problem, it is stated, 
appears not to be confined to pneumonia 
alone, but to involve most of the diseases of 
the organs of respiration. Factors apart from 
working conditions, such as seasonal variation 
in the frequency of pneumonia, influenza epi- 
demics, economic status of the workers, their 
age, nationality, extent of addiction to aleo- 
holic stimulants, and prevalence of pneumonia 
in the community, were found to be of insuffi- 
cient influence to account for the major part 
of the excess respiratory sickness in the de- 
partments studied. Among the remedial 
measures suggested in the report is the use 
of mechanical devices to reduce effective 
temperatures, such as forced airblasts; ade- 
quate provision of change houses for em- 
ployees; provision of shelters for men exposed 
to the elements; prohibition of double shift 
work, especially in winter, since fatigue lowers 
resistance to pneumonia; education in indus- 
trial safety; and a visiting nurse service 
functioning as part of the employee sick- 
benefit organization. 
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The United States Con- 

Census of gress at the recent session 
unemployment made provisions for a 

in United census of unemployment, 


States to be 
taken 
November 12. 


to be taken as of November 
1934, for the purpose of 
obtaining information con- 
cerning the numbers, 
classes, and geographical distribution of 
unemployed persons and their dependents and 
concerning employment and occupations neces- 
sary to aid in the formulation of a program 
of unemployment relief. 

The Director of the Census, in a memoran- 
dum on the bill, pointed out that since the 
census of 1930 was taken there have been 
extensive and unusual movements of popu- 
lation from city to country, directly reversing 
the former trend to city; and that within 
large metropolitan areas there has been a 
movement from congested centres to sub- 
urbs or to outlying districts. There has been 
what amounts to almost a depletion of certain 
industrial areas, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing influx into farm and rural districts. He 
declared that a census was need to show the 
scale of these shifts of poulation and the 
regions and types of population affected. 
Rehable population figures, the Director con- 


tinued, are necessary in manufacturing, 
marketing, building, public health, education, 
charities, and relief work, unemployment, 


agriculture, transportation, taxation, and in 
almost every other field of industrial or 
social activity. Unless there is a population 
census midway between the decennial censuses 
the data needful for these purposes will not 
be available for the latter half of the present 
decade. 


In a study of the provisions 
of a number of collective 
agreements in Great Britian 
in regard to payment of 
wages of holidays, pub- 
lished in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, July, 1934, it is shown that 
the majority of the agreements listed provide 
that payment shall be made for public holi- 
days and for a certain additional period, vary- 
ing in different cases, usually from three to 
twelve days in each year. Payment for this 
period is usually conditional on the employee 
having had six or twelve months’ service, 
either at the date of the holiday or at dates 
specified in the agreement; while in a number 
of cases the extent of the holiday is directly 
governed by the length of service. The ser- 
vice qualification is occasionally linked with a 
stipulation regarding good _ time-keeping, 
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absemece without sufficient cause for more 
than a specified number of days during the 
qualifying period resulting in loss of pay- 
ment for the holiday. Instances also occur of 
payment for holidays being made conditional 
on good conduct and the rendering of satis- 
factory service. 





The regulations of the Ontario Liquor Con- 
trol Board, pursuant to the Liquor Control 
Act (Ontario), contain the following provis- 
ion: “No person under the age of eighteen 
years may be employed in an authorized 
premises in the sale or serving of beer or wine 
at meals, and no person who is not a male 
over the age of twenty-one years shall be em- 
ployed in any beverage room.” 





A recent amendment to the Retail Code 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
in the United States provides that retail mer- 
chants who offer merchandise for sale on the 
deferred payment plan, with the representa- 
tion that there is no additional charge, but 
at the same time give discounts on identical 
goods sold for cash, shall be held guilty of an 
unfair trading practice. 





The Honourable G. M. Weir, provincial 
Secretary for British Columbia, announced 
on July 20 that provision for a provincial 
svstem of unemployment insurance would 
probably be made at the next session of the 
legislature, failing the establishment of a 
national scheme. The provincial Department 
of Labour, he said, is now investigating the 
feasibility of such a system. 





During July there were reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
5,489 accidents, this being the largest number 
reported during any month since October of 
1930, it compares with 4,886 accidents during 
June and 3,298 during July a year ago. The 
fatal accidents numbered 27, as compared 
with 29 in June. The benefits awarded 
amounted to $377,816.76, of which $307,884.84 
was for compensation and $69,931.92 for 
medical aid, as compared with $380,059.55 
awarded during June. 





Unemployment-benefit payments in the 
United States have been provided for under a 
number of definite plans mantained by em- 
ployers, by trade unions, or by employers 
and trade unions jointly. A recent study has 
been made by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
of the experience of these funds since the 
latter part of 1932, when the last previous 
study was made. It is considered remarkable 
that the majority of the plans have been able 
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to continue the payment of benefits during 
the depression, even though in many cases on 
a restricted scale. Only one company plan 
has been suspended since 1932 and the 
majority of the trade-union plans were kept 
in operation even though frequently the money 
was paid out as fast as collected. Difficulty 
was experienced by the collective-agreement 
plans, only five remaning in effect in the 
first part of 1934. 





The 21st Abstract of Labour Statistics of 
United Kingdom, recently published, sum- 
marizes in one volume the principal statistics 
relating to labour in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. This publication appears at 
intervals of about three years. The statisties 
are presented in fourteen main sections, deal- 
ing respectively with the following subjects: 
population; employment, unemployment and 
unemployment insurance; wages and hours of 
labour; profit-sharing and _ co-partnership; 
wholesale and retail prices and cost of living; 
strikes and lock-outs; employers’ associations, 
and trade unions and other employees’ asso- 
clations; co-operative societies, friendly socie- 
ties and building societies; national health 
insurance; contributory and old age pensions; 
industrial accidents and diseases, and work- 
men’s compensation; poor relief; migration; 
and building plans approved. 





Regulation of Taxicab Fares in 


Quebec 


At its last session, the Quebec Legislature 
passed an Act respecting adoption by city, 
town, or municipal corporations of tarifis 
affecting certain public carriers, by which the 
regulation of taxicab fares in towns or cities 
are placed under the Quebec Public Service 
Commission. This legislation, which is now 
cited as “Certain Public Carriers’ Tariffs Act 
(Revised Statutes, 1925, chap. 113B) provides 
that: “Every municipal corporation with 
population of 30,000 or more must, and every 
municipal corporation with population under 
30,000 may, within three months from the 
going into force of the act, place in force a 
tariff of trip rates which a public carrier must 
charge in the territory within the corporation’s 
jurisdiction. Every tariff so established must 
be submitted to Quebec Public Service Com- 
mission for approval within 15 days after 
adoption. The Commission may approve the 
tariff submitted, or amend it by increasing or 
decreasing the trip rates specified. The tariff 
as approved, or amended, is to go into force 
from the date of the Commission’s order, from 
and after which it is unlawful for a public 
carrier to charge a rate other than that fixed 
by the tariff.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


48 HE findings of the Board of Conciliation 

and Investigation which dealt with a 
dispute between various firms, members of 
the Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Limited, and certain of their employees being 
members of the Vancouver and _ District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association, were printed 
in full in the July issue of the Lazsour 
GazEerTE, page 596. The Shipping Federation 
informed the Department of Labour on July 


13 that they were willing to abide by the terms 
of the majority report of the Board. The 
longshoremen, however, at a mass meeting 
held on July 15 rejected the Board’s findings. 
Direct negotiations between representatives 
of the Shipping Federation and the Water- 
front Workers Association looking to a settle- 
ment of the dispute were subsequently resumed 
and at the end of July were understood to be 
still in progress. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1934, TO JULY 31, 1934. 


G ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 

on for the most part under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
which empowers the Minister to inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to 
take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming directly 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, namely, mines and public utilities, pre- 
liminary inquiries and mediation by officers 
of the Department result in the settlement 
of the matters in dispute without the neces- 
sity of the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
concilators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation officer 
are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 


The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period from April 1, 1934, to July 31, 
1934 (An article covering the period Decem- 
ber 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1934, page 313). 


Waterfront Workers, Vancouver, B.C., and 
District —Early in the fall of 1933 negotiations 
were entered into between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and representa- 
tives of the Vancouver and District Water- 
front Workers’ Association respecting wages 
and working conditions. These negotiations 
continued from time to time over a period of 
several months but failed to settle the matters 
in dispute. On February 17, 1934, an officer 
of the Department of Labour, who had been 
in touch with this matter throughout, directed 
the attention of the interested parties to the 
requirements of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. Subsequent negotiations 
proved ineffective and the Shipping Federation 
made application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, which 
reached the Department on March 14. The 
report of the Board appears in the July, 1934, 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Street Railway Employees, Toronto, Ont — 
On March 29, 1934, an application was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigataon under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act from officials of the Toronto 
Railway Employees’ Union, a dispute having 
arisen over a wages reduction which had been 
proposed by the Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission and rejected by the employees. Two 
conciliators of the -Department held confer- 
ences in Toronto on April 10 and 11 with the 
union officials and the general manager of 
the Commission in an attempt to solve the 
dispute without the necessity of Board pro- 
cedure, but it developed that a basis of settle- 
ment could not be reached and a Board was 
subsequently established. 
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Fire Fighters, Victoria, B.C—An applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act was received 
in the Department of Labour on April 13, 
1934, from the members of Local 258 of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, 
employed by the City of Victoria, to deal 
with a dispute relating to the employees’ re- 
quest for the restoration of the wage rates 
previously in effect. The secretary of the As- 
sociation and His Worship the Mayor were 
advised that fire fighters do not come with- 
in the direct scope of the Act and that a 
Board could be established only with the joint 
consent of the parties directly interested. Con- 
sent was not forthcoming, however, from the 
civic authorities. The western representative 
of the federal Department of Labour held 
conferences in Victoria with the parties con- 
cerned and some headway was made toward 
a solution of the problem. The latter part 
of June the Department was advised that 
the Municipal Council of the City of Victoria 
had referred the dispute to a Select Commit- 
tee of the City Council to be constituted and 
to function under the powers conferred by sec- 
tions 48 and 49 of the Municipal Act. 


Fire Fighters, Saskatoon, Sask—Early in 
April, 1934, a dispute arose between the City 
of Saskatoon and Local No. 80 of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters due to 
the proposal of the City Council to further 
reduce the wages of the fire fighters. A con- 
ciliator of the Department of Labour held 
conferences in Saskatoon with His Worship the 
Mayor, the City Commission and the presi- 
dent of the Fire Fighters’ Union but his efforts 
to settle the matter were unsuccessful, and on 
April 11 the employees made application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The secretary of the 
union and the Mayor of Saskatoon were ad- 
vised that fire fighters do not fall within the 
direct scope of the Act and that a Board could 
be established only upon the joint consent of 
the parties directly concerned. The City’s con- 
sent, however, was not obtained. 


Automobile Accessory Workers, East Wind- 
sor, Ont—Employees of the Canadian Motor 
Lamp Company, Limited, East Windsor, Ont., 
ceased work on April 6, 1934, demanding in- 
creased wages; an eight-hour day; time and 
one-half for overtime; abolition of piece work 
and the bonus system; the establishment of 
shop committees; and the recognition of the 
Auto Workers Industrial Union, which is affi- 
hated with the Workers’ Unity League of Can- 


ada. Subsequently the company management 
offered substantial wage increases, although not 
to the extent demanded, but refused to estab- 
lish shop committees or to recognize the 
union. At the request of the Police Com- 
mission of East Windsor to the Minister of 
Labour a conciliation officer visited Windsor 
on April 21 and held conferences with the 
interested parties. In addition to the wage 
revision previously offered by the employers 
it was agreed that as the cost of living in the 
district increased the new day rates would be 
increased proportionately; that all employees 
would be welcomed back without discrimina- 
tion; and, while refusing to recognize the 
union or shop committees, the employers ap- 
proved of and agreed to the suggestion that 
the Minister of Labour or the Police Com- 
mission of East Windsor could at any time 
make an investigation as to the relationship 
existing between the management and the 
employees. This arrangement proved satis- 
factory to the employees and the strike was 
called off on Sunday, the 22nd, the employees 
returning to work the following morning. 


Freight Trainmen, Motormen and Polemen, 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway. 
—On April 7, 1934, an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received in the Department — 
from the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway Company to deal with a dispute 
which arose when the freight trainmen, motor- 
men and polemen employed on this railway 
refused to accept a further deduction in wages 
of five per cent in addition to the ten per 
cent already in effect, making a total deduc- 
tion of fifteen per cent from wages calculated 
at the schedule basic rates. Subsequently 
separate conferences took place between de- 
partmental officers and the parties directly in- 
volved in the dispute and finally, on May 83, 
a joimt conference, arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, was held in the offices of the 
Canadian National Railway at Montreal. The 
negotiations which took place on this occa- 
sion, and in which a mediator from the De- 
partment took part, resulted in a basis of set- 
tlement being reached, which was_ shortly 
thereafter covered by a signed agreement, and 
consequently the Board application was with- 
drawn. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—A_ request 
was received in the Department of Labour 
on April 20, 1934, from the United Mine 
Workers of America for the services of a con- 
ciliator in connection with a dispute at the 
Ottewell Mine, Edmonton, Alta., relating to 
wage rates and recognition of the union. It 
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was intimated that if a solution of the diffi- 
culty was not found application would be 
made for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. A depart- 
mental officer was instructed to take the mat- 
ter in hand, and conferences between the in- 
terested parties followed. The assistance of 
the departmental officer proved successful and 
the dispute was terminated by a signed agree- 
ment. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—On April 20, 
1934, the attention of the Department of La- 
bour was called to a dispute which had arisen 
at the Edina Mine, Edmonton, Alta., con- 
erning the interpretation of the seniority 
clause of the existing agreement, and it was 
intimated that application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion might be made. A mediator of the De- 
partment was assigned to this case and his con- 
ferences with the company’s officials and off- 
cers of the union resulted in an undertaking 
that an independent chairman would be ap- 
pointed to decide the issue. The dispute was 
therefore disposed of in this manner. 


Clothing Workers, Toronto, Ont—In April, 
1934, there appeared to be the likelihood of 
a strike taking place in Toronto involving a 
number of clothing manufacturers and ccr- 
tain of their employees being members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union. 
Mediators of the Department of Labour dis- 
cussed the various angles of the situation with 
union representatives and with officials of one 
of the large clothing establishments in which 
plant trouble was most likely to develop 
These discussions proved helpful and the an- 
ticipated difficulties failed to materialize. 


Plumbers, Saskatoon, Sask—A strike of 
plumbers employed in a number of estab- 
lishments in Saskatoon occurred on March 1, 
1934, the existing agreement having expired 
and a dispute arisen as to the hourly wage 
rate to be effective thereafter. Early in April 
a conciliator of the Department of Labour 
brought the disputants together in confer- 
ences which resulted in a settlement, and the 
strike terminated on April 25. - 


Coal Miners, Minto, N.B—Approximately 
200 coal miners employed by the Minto Coal 
Company, Minto, N.B., ceased work on April 
3, 1934, demanding increases in wages for 
shift miners, increases in shift rates, a seven 
hour instead of an eight hour day bank to: 
bank, improvements in working conditions, 
and recognition of the recently organized New 
Brunswick Miners’ Union. Later in the 
month the strikers were joined by the em- 
ployees of the Welton and Henderson (Black 
Diamond) Mine. On April 20 officials of the 


union, on behalf of employees of the Minto 
Coal Company, the Miramichi Lumber Com- 
pany, Welton and Henderson, Limited, Roth- 
well Coal Company, the Newcastle Coal 
Company, the Avon Coal Company and Har- 
vey Welton, requested that a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation be established. A 
conciliation officer of the Department visited 
Minto and discussed the situation with the 
employees, explaining that the men who had 
gone on strike prior to making application for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
violated the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The officers of the 
union agreed that the strikers would return 
to work. The two employing companies, how- 
ever, refused to take their men back un- 
less they applied individually for employment 
at the mines, and would give no undertaking 
that they would then be restored to their 
former positions. The men accepted the con- 
ditions offered and work was resumed on 
May 7. 


Plumbers and Steamfitters, Halifax, N.S— 
In April, 1934, Local Union No. 56 of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Halifax, N.S., demanded the 
restoration of the 85 cent hourly rate form- 
erly in effect, the men having been working 
for the previous year at a rate of 70 cents 
under protest. A number of master plumb- 
ers, it was reported, agreed to this and a 
strike was declared against the establish- 
ments failing to meet the higher rate. An 
officer of the Department of Labour who was 
in Halifax the latter part of May on other 
business discussed the situation with the gen- 
eral organizer of the union and with the sec- 
retary of the Halifax Constructive Mechani- 
cal Trades Exchange and made certain sug- 
gestions as to a basis of settlement. A fur- 
ther conference between the interested parties 
resulted in an agreement being signed on 
June lst providing for a rate of 75 cents per 
hour. 


Bakery Workers, Windsor, Ont—Early in 
May, 1984, a request was received in the de- 
partment from Local No. 3 of the Canadian 
Bakery Workers’ Union, Windsor, Ont., for 
mediatory assistance in connection with a dis- 
pute relating to wages and hours prevailing 
in a number of bakery establishments in that 
city, and a conciliator was accordingly in- 
structed to proceed to Windsor, Conferences 
were held with union officials and officials and 
proprietors of a number of bakery concerns 
but, due to various obstacles such as price 
cutting and outside competition, it was not 
found possible to bring about an agreement. 
The way, however, was paved for co-operation 
between the employees and employers for the 
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purpose of eliminating certain unsatisfactory 
conditions inimical to both. 


Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive 
Firemen, Stellarton, N.S—Two applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation were received in the 
Department of Labour on May 2, 1934, one 
from the locomotive engineers and one from 
the locomotive firemen employed on Territory 
“C,” District No. 1 of the Atlantic Region of 
the Canadian National Railways, to deal with 
a dispute which arose as the result of changes 
made in what is known as the Montreal Agree- 
ment by the management of the Railway 
Company and the general committees repre- 
senting the locomotive engineers and loco- 
motive firemen and enginemen, which re- 
stricted certain rights formerly exercised by 
the Stellarton groups. A conciliator of the 
Department of Labour had a conference with 
the Stellarton enginemen and firemen at New 
Glasgow, NS., on May 25 and all angles of 
the situation were discussed. Subsequently 
on June 15 conferences were held in the offices 
of the Department in Ottawa with the As- 
sistant Grand Chief Engineer of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and with the 
Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. At these 
conferences it was agreed that these two 
officials would visit. Stellarton as early as con- 
venient and confer with the local committees 
in order that the situation might be fully 
clarified and the dispute disposed of if pos- 
sible. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont—Fur workers, 
members of the International Fur Workers’ 
Union of the United States and Canada, em- 
ployed by the A. Allan Fur Company, the 
Sellers Gough Fur Company, the Brodey- 
Draimin Fur Company, Limited, and the Holt 
Renfrew Fur Company, Limited, Toronto, 
ceased work on June 18, 1984, demanding 
higher wages and the establishment of an un- 
employment insurance fund. The Toronto 
representative of the Department interviewed 
the representatives of the strikers and also 
representatives of the employers, and con- 
ferences were arranged which resulted in a 
settlement being reached early in July pro- 
viding for wage increases of 5 per cent for 
those receiving $29 per week and over, 7 per 
cent for those receiving $20 to $29 per week, 
and 10 per cent for those receiving under $20 
per week. The matter of unemployment in- 
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surance remained in abeyance. Work was 


resumed on July 9. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Workers, Ottawa, 
Ont.—During the latter part of June em- 
ployees of the Booth Paper Mills, Limited, 
Ottawa, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Workers, 
were pressing for an increase In wages in excess 
of that voluntarily made effective by the Com- 
pany a short time previously, and a strike was 
threatened. Both of the parties directly in- 
terested made it known that the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labour would 
be appreciated. This service was gladly made 
available and subsequent negotiations brought 
about a settlement of the dispute on July 
23. While no further general increase was 
granted, the Company made some seventy- 
three wage adjustments in various classifica- 
tions. 


Motor Bus Employees, Vancouver, B.C.— 
On July 13, 1934, representatives of the em- 
ployees of the Pacific Stages, Limited, called 
upon the western representative of the Federal 
Department of Labour in Vancouver and in- 
formed him of negotiations then proceeding 
with the employing company in respect to 
wages and working conditions, and intimating 
that it was their intention to apply for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The departmental officer, 
in the capacity of mediator, held conferences 
with the parties directly interested and finally, 
on July 23, a settlement was reached, the 
company undertaking to sign an agreement 
with the Amaigamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway, Bus and Coach Em- 
ployees of America for a period of one year 
from July 1. Wage rates were increased 
approximately 74 per cent and made retro- 
active to July 1. 


Checkers and Coopers, Montreal, P.Q.—¥or 
the past several months negotiations have 
been taking place from time to time between 
a committee representing the checkers and 
coopers, etc., employed by the various steam- 
ship companies in the port of Montreal, 
affiliated with the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., respecting wages and working 
conditions. A mediator of the Department 
of Labour has been in close touch with the: 
interested parties and, although an agreement 
has not as yet been reached, considerable: 
progress in this direction has been made. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 
Summary of Recent Proceedings 
F OUR new decisions, and supplementary the district and the establishing of one 


hearings in two earlier cases, were given 
recently by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No.1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1934, page 
406, and in previous issues; and the fifth 
report of the proceedings of the Board, cover- 
ing the period from October 1, 1930, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, was issued as a supplement, to 
the issue of December, 1933. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and mem- 
bers of any of the six railway brotherhoods, 
“including the interpretation of wage schedules 
or agreements having due regard to the rights 
of the several classes of employees and of 
the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following 
railway Brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 432.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


This case centered about the complaint of 
yardmen assigned to the 14th seniority district 
on account of the refusal of the company to 
re-establish homestead rights. The employees 
contended that for the past two or three years 
complaints had been received by the Grand 
Lodge of the Brotherhood from certain lodges 
on the 14th district that yardmen at certain 
points were entirely out of employment, while 
men, many years their junior in yards not far 
distant and on the 14th district were regularly 
employed. 

An exchange of official correspondence sub- 
mitted by the employees showed that the dis- 
trict lodges were circularized by the late gen- 
eral chairman of the Brotherhood to ascertain 
if they would be agreeable towards the aboli- 
tion of homestead rights for all yardmen in 


seniority list without any location, thereby 
enabling the senior man to have his choice 
of work available. Five lodges declared 
favourably for the proposal and three were 
opposed. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
these three lodges, an arrangement was entered 
into with the company whereby the 14th 
Seniority District became one promotion dis- 
trict for yardmen, and senior yardmen were 
accorded the right to work in preference to 
junior men. 

An appeal was taken from this agreement 
entered into by two officers of the Brother- 
hood and the railway, which appeal was sus- 
tained by the Brotherhood Board of Directors. 
Accordingly the Chairman of the Brotherhood 
applied to have the agreement set aside and 
the homestead rights previously prevailing 
restored. 

The company claimed that the agreement 
was working out satisfactorily and that its 
abrogation and the attendant restoration of 
homestead rights to yardmen in the district 
would result in the same problems which 
brought about the arrangement. 

The Board decided that the question was 
not one of an interpretation of an agreement, 
and that such action did not come within its 
jurisdiction. It added that “homesteading 
rights in yard service having been abolished 
by mutual agreement between representatives 
of the Railway and of the employees, the 
existing arrangement should be maintained 
until changed by mutual agreement.” 


Case No. 433.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was ordered for switching ser- 
vice in Souris Yard on September 20, and be- 
fore being relieved from duty he assisted three 
trains out of Souris. The dispute was in con- 
nection with the payment for the last of these 
three helping trips. The engineers contended 
that since the engineer in this case had com- 
pleted his work in the yard, as indicated by 
the releasing of his train crew, and Souris 
being his initial station, he was entitled to a 
new day under Article 2, Clause (d) third 
paragraph, reading as follows: “Should en- 
gineer be used out of initial point after com- 
pleting a day, a new day will commence.” 

The company claimed that this clause was 
not applicable to switching service, and that 
at Souris it had been the practice to use 
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switching engines to assist out of the terminal. 
After citing the clauses which it contended 
were germane to the case, the company de- 
clared that with the exception of thirty 
minutes hostling time at pro rata rates and 
fifty-five minutes overtime at time and one- 
half, the engineer had been paid in aecordance 
with the schedule provision. 

The Board recommended that on the ques- 
tion at issue the parties should endeavour to 
negotiate between themselves an agreed appli- 
cation of the schedule rules as to the condi- 
tions affecting engine crews in switching ser- 
vice assisting trains out of Souris. 


Case No. 434.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 





Two assistants were employed at Aurora 
Station, one on clerical duties, with salary of 
$90 per month and with seniority dating from 
August 23, 1917, the other being classified as 
shedman with salary of $103 per month and 
seniority dating from April 11, 1918. The 
clerk was on sick leave from January 14 until 
April 12, 1983. Effective February 4, 1933, the 
clerical position at Aurora was abolished. 

The statement of the employees indicated 
that when the clerical position at Aurora was 
abolished the clerk immediately claimed the 
remaining position there which was his right 
as provided in Clause (g) of Article 23, 
Schedule of Rules and Wages for Telegraphers 
and Assistants. After making this choice, the 
clerk subsequently notified his superintendent 
that he wished to withdraw his claim to the 
position at Aurora, and while doing so did 
not make any claim to the position held by 
the “ junior permanently located assistant ” on 
that Division. 

The employees contended that it had always 
been the understanding and practice that 
when a position was abolished the employee 
to be displaced was the junior permanently 
located of that date only. In this case the 
junior permanently located assistant’s posi- 
tion was at Gravenhurst. The clerk, it was 
contended, had the right to claim this posi- 
tion, and when he did not do so on cancelling 
his claim to the Aurora position, he auto- 
matically reverted to the spare list. Further, 
the superintendent agreed to the clerk’s re- 
version to the spare list, but on April 15 
cancelled this agreement, allowing the clerk 
to displace a permanently located assistant 
at Newmarket. 

The employees contention was that the dis- 
placed assistant at Newmarket should have 
been allowed to work until May 238, 1933, and 
that he should have been paid for the time 
lost on account of being irregularly displaced. 
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The railway maintained that Article 23, 
Clause (g) referred to by the employees con- 
tained no reference to any time Limit within 
which an assistant shall exercise his seniority 
when displaced. The company could not sub- 
scribe to the contention of the employees 
that it had always been the understanding 
and practice that when a position was abol- 
ished the employee to be displaced was the 
most junior permanently located of that date 
only. “It has never been the practice, the 
schedule does not so stipulate, and neither 
does reason dictate, that an assistant on sick 
leave, when his ‘position is abolished, must 
declare at once or within any specific length of 
time, his intention of resuming duty at any 
particular station when the time comes for 
him to return to duty on some problematical 
date in the future.’ On these grounds, the 
company maintained that there had been no 
violation cf schedule rules. 


The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 435.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


Prior to November 1, 1933, a station agent 
and a freight agent were employed at Truro. 
At that date a terminal agent was appointed 
and took over the duties previously performed 
by the station agent and freight agent. The 
employees claimed that when on October 14, 
1933, the railway bulletined for applications 
following a vacancy at Truro the term “agent” 
was apphed to the position. Then when on 
November 1, 19383, an appointment was made 
to assume the duties of both positions, the 
term ‘terminal agent” was applied. The 
employees contention was that the prefixing 
of the word “terminal” to the telegrapher’s 
schedule position of “agent” at Truro should 
not be considered as sufficient to grant the 
railways the privilege of assigning other than 
the senior qualified telegrapher to the 
scheduled position of agent at Truro, and that 
the senior qualified applicant for the position 
bulletined October 14, should have been ap- 
pointed. 


The railway in its statement declared that 
when the regular assigned agent «t Truro bid 
in a vacancy at Amherst it was decided to con- 
solidate the positions at Truro and appoint a 
terminal agent at a suitable salary. This de- 
cision was not made until some days after the 
agent’s position had been advertised. However 
the bulletin was subsequently cancelled and the 
freight agent at Truro was appointed termina] 
agent. This man, it was claimed, was four 
years senior to the senior applicant for the 
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position of agent; his salary as freight agent 
was greater than the agent’s, and when it was 
decided to consolidat2 the work and thereby 
effect economies, he was considered the logical 
choice for the position. 


The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to the extent that the new position of 
agent should now be bulletined as a new posi- 
tion and a senior qualified applicant be as- 
signed. 


Case No. 408.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


This case, which was outlined in the Laspour 
GazeTTeE, February 1938, page 127, was re- 
opened owing to the disagreement between 
the employees and the railway on the applica- 
tion of the Board’s decision. Accordingly, 
both parties appealed for an interpretation of 
the ruling. In the summer of 1931 a baggage- 
man was assigned to supervise the express 
matter that arrived at Cape Tormentine in 
the baggage car until such express reached 
Borden and was there handed over to the 
connecting baggageman. He was also required 
to accompany the express and to maintain 
supervision on the return trip. For this addi- 
tional service he was paid under the provision 
of Rule No. 12 relating to extra service. A 
question arose as to the point where the extra 
service should begin and end under this rule. 
At the original hearing the Board ruled that 
that it commenced at the time when the 
express car at Cape Tormentine leaves the 
station for the ferry dock and continued until 
the returning express car arrived at Cape Tor- 
mentine Station from the ferry dock. 

In applying this decision of the Board a 
dispute arose as to the point from which time 
should be counted for the extra service per- 
formed by the train baggageman between Tor- 
mentine and Borden. The Board in further 
elucidating its decision ruled that extra time 
under the provisions of Article 12 (d) of the 
schedule is payable to the baggageman for all 
time during which he performed extra service 
beyond that performed by the balance of the 
train crew working as a unit. 


Case No. 426.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


In a supplementary hearing of Case No. 426 
(Lasour Gazerre, May, 1934, page 406) con- 
sideration was given to the question of the 
proper application of the Board’s decision to 
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specific cases in which the parties disagree. At 
the original hearing the decision of the Board 
was that when reduction in staff is made, car- 
penters and bridgemen who take jobs as 
labourers in bridge and building gangs are 
entitled to 42 cents per hour. Such carpenters 
and bridgemen working in gangs in which 
other labourers are paid 42 cents per hour 
should receive the 42 cents per hour rate. This 
42 cents per hour rate does not necessarily 
apply to laid off carpenters and bridgemen, 
who, of their own choice, accept work in an 
extra gang. It was recommended by the 
Board that all claims in question should be 
analysed between the company and the em- 
ployees on this basis, and if any questions 
remain in such cases they would be further 
considered by the Board upon presentation of 
specific information. 


There was a difference of opinion in the 
matter of the presence or absence of other 
labourers employed in the gang at the 42 cent 
per hour rate and how this factor would affect 
the application of the 42 cent per hour rate to 
bridge and building men who take jobs as 
labourers. 


The Board’s decision was as follows: “In 
the opinion of the Board there need not 
necessarily be other labourers in a Bridge and 
Building Gang receiving the 42 cent rate to 
entitle a demoted carpenter or bridgeman 
working as a labourer to receive such rate. 
The Boards decision was not intended to 
mean that the company did not have the right 
to work extra gangs under the jurisdiction of 
a Bridge and Building foreman in the Main- 
tenance of Way Department.” 


The Canadian Union of Municipalities at 
the 34th annual convention of the organiza- 
tion, held at Quebec in July, adopted a reso- 
lution suggesting that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should assume entire responsibility 
for the administration and cost of direct re- 
lief, it being claimed that unemployment and 
relief were national problems. Another reso- 
lution recommended provincial legislation to 
provide wider powers to-municipalities in re- 
gard to taxation. The duties and responsi- 
bilities imposed on municipalities by pro- 
vincial governments for services which are of 
a national character, the resolution stated, 
have been increased without a corresponding 
provision for raising necessary revenues, 
thereby placing an inequitable burden on real 
estate, almost the only source of direct 
revenue now open to municipalities. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1934 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for July, 1934, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 








Number F 3 
D ’ 
st | of disputes | mployees) in working 
*July, 1934... 33 11,073 65, 064 
*June 1934... 24 3,278 34, 483 
July 1933... 9 1,884 9,090 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The figures for July show considerable in- 
creases over those for June, there being four 
disputes involving relatively large numbers of 
employees as well as an increase in the num- 
ber of disputes with small numbers involved. 
In June there was only one dispute involving 
a large number of employees, that of metal 
miners and smeltermen at Flin Flon, Man., 
which continued into July. In July last year 
there were four disputes involving fairly large 
numbers of employees, and these caused most 
of the time loss during the month. 

Thirteen disputes, involving 2,170 workers, 
were carried over from June, and twenty dis- 
putes commenced during July. Of these 
thirty-three disputes, twenty-two terminated 
during the month, eleven being in favour of 
the employers concerned, seven in favour of the 
employees involved, while the results of four 
were recorded as compromises or partially 
successful, At the end of July, therefore, there 
were eleven disputes in progress recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: paper mill 
workers, Dolbeau, P.Q.; compositors, London, 
Ont.; coal miners, Stellarton, NS.; shoe fac- 
tory workers, Brampton, Ont.; shoe factory 


workers, Toronto, Ont.; shoe factory workers, 
New Toronto, Ont.; women’s clothing factory 
workers, cloakmakers, etc., Winnipeg Man.; 
women’s clothing factory workers, cloakmakers, 
etc., Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., toy factory workers 
Toronto, Ont.; and scrap iron and metai 
workers, Winnipeg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1982, two 
employers; lithographers, Toronto, Ont., April 
15, 1932, one employer; moulders, Peter- 
borough, Ont.; February 27, 1934, one em- 
ployer; and shoe factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., commenced July 5, 1934, one employer, 
this last being added to the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute involved five employees 
in one bakery in Winnipeg, Man., for one day, 
July 5, 1934, demanding increases in wages, 
the eight hour day, recognition of the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union and a shop com- 
mittee. These demands were conceded and an 
agreement was signed, a similar agreement be- 
ing reported to have been signed by twelve 
other bakery employers. This agreement is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


Longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., on July 
20 refused to load a boat involved in a dis- 
pute on the Pacific coast in the United States. 
As the employers did not require the men to 
perform this work, it is not recorded as a 
strike. The agents for the steamship did not 
succeed in having the ship loaded with Jumber 
and after a few days she proceeded to a port 
in the United States for a cargo. 

A dispute involving pulp and paper mill 
employees at Kapuskasing, Ont., has been re- 
ported in the press as resulting in a strike 
commencing on July 4 to secure wage increases 
and union recognition. Information received 


(Continued on page 739) 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1934* 
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Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


cre ak ee gC a Sees ees 
(a) Strikes and Lock-outs in Progress prior to July, 1934. 


Loceinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Strickland, 
ON PN), A | 













25 100 |Commenced June 8, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of camp committee; lapsed early in 
MINING, ETC.— July, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Metal miners and smeltermen, 
Flin Klon: Manda aod 250) of. 1,073 6,438 |Commenced June 11, 1934; for increased wages, 
8-hour day, improved conditions and recognition 
MANUFACTURING— of union; terminated July 14, 1934, compromise. 

Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
ODES sxc. a. ORE YR 52 300 |Commenced June 13, 1934; for increase in wages and 
for unemployment insurance; terminated July 7, 

1934; in favour of workers. 

33 462 |Commenced June 28, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement re sending out work; terminated July 


17, 1934; in favour of workers. 


Fur factory workers, (collars, 
cuffs, etc.), Toronto, Ont.... 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Overall factory workers, To- 
ronto,Ontaewnnose ae 70 140 |Commenced June 15, 1934; for increased wages; 

terminated July 3, 1934; compromise. 

Knitting factory workers, To- 
Tonto, Ona. kh. eee 25 100 |Commenced June 18, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement and for reinstatement of discharged 
worker; lapsed early in July; in favour of em- 
Pulp and Paper— ployer. 


Paper mill workers, Dolbeau, 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, To- 


40 1,000 |Commenced May 23, 1934; for increased wages and. 
recognition of union; unterminated. 


FORtORONE.u is. hee 6 30 |Commenced May 15, 1934; alleged violation of 
agreement; lapsed by July 7, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 


Sawmill workers, Newcastle, 
Deb. fk -. eee 500 1,500 |Commenced June 29, 1934; for increased wages: 
terminated July 4, 1934; partially successful. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont.... 76 1,000 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 


Spring and mattress factory 


workers, Toronto, Ont....... 20 200 [Commenced May 15, 1934; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; lapsed by end of July; in favour of, 
SERVICE— employer. 
Recreational— 
Musicians (radio), Montreal, 
PQ. ..: DAA et ae 50 450 |Commenced June 11, 1934; for increased wages and 


employment of union members only; terminated 
July 11, 1934; in favour of employer. 

200 1,800 |Commenced June 16, 1934; in sympathy with 
musicians on strike in Montreal on June 11, 1934; 
terminated July 11, 1934; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lock-outs Commencing during July, 1934. 


LoagGinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Kapuskasing, 
ESD yee ES LE RR coe 200 1,000 [Commenced July 4, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated July 12, 1934; in favour of employer. 


Musicians (radio) throughout 
Canada iG 32) GEERT we. . 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 
Niisiese ted Se. Lie Lhe ior. 300 300 |Commenced July 12, 1934; against suspension of 
workers; terminated July 12, 1934; in favour of 


employer. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 600 3,000 |Commenced July 23, 1934; for contract rates instead 
of day wages for certain work; terminated July 
28, 1934; in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.... 800 1,500 |Commenced July 27, 1934; against suspension of 
worker; unterminated. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of term- 
ination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1934—Concluded 





Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lock-outs Commencing during July, 1934—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Bramp- 

ton, fOnbai .itincsads. Gee 95 2,000 |Commenced July 4, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; unterminated. 

Shoe factory workers, Mont- 

weal Paes. .1el. HOt. LER 12 100 |Commenced July 5, 1934; against reduction in piece 
rates; working conditions no longer affected by 
end of July; in favour of employer. 

Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 

(0) 8 MR Se se 9, 6 48 {Commenced July 23, 1934; for increased wages and 

union recognition; unterminated. 
Shoe factory workers, New 

J oronto, Ont:«. Jessica 23 138 |Commenced July 25, 1934; for increased wages and 

recognition of union; unterminated. 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 

Ont ee ee, See ne 136 544 |Commenced July 13, 1934; for increased wages and 
improved conditions; terminated July 17, 1934: 
in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 

workers, (Cleakmakers, 

etc.), Winnipeg, Man........ 400 9,000 |Commenced July 5, 1934; for increased wages and 
union recognition; unterminated. 

Women’s clothing factory 

workers (cloakmakers, etc.), 

Toronto, ,Oniticiaresied snes 250 4,000 |Commenced July 13, 1934; sympathy with fur work- 
wers on strike, July 13; unterminated. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloakmakers, etc.) 


Montreal MPO) So l:3, overs dee 60 400 |Commenced July 9, 1934; for increased wages for 
special work; lapsed by end of July; in favour of 
employer. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q..... 30 45 |Commenced July 9, 1934; against non-payment of 
extra wages for special work; terminated July 
Women’s clothing factory 10, 1934; in favour of workers. 
workers, SOR er etc.), 
Toronto, Ont.. PORT tis 1,800 2,000 |Commenced July 19, 1934; to enforce the 40-hour 


week and against sending out work to non-union 
contractors; terminated July 25, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P:Q- 0.2. 4,000 24,000 |Commenced July 25, 1934; for increased wages and 
improved conditions; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 


Sash and door factory workers, 
VaneouvernB .G: ete. 12 180 |Commenced July 3, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated July 19, 1934; compromise. 


Miscellaneous— 
Spring and mattress factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont....... 12 36 [Commenced July 10, 1934; against reduction in 
wages; terminated July 14, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 
Toy factory workers, Toronto 
NG. ck ae seat, ee 150 1,000 |Commenced July 24, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; unterm- 
inated. 
TRADE— 
Scrap iron and metal workers, 
WinniperiMans,. Medes 7 133 |Commenced July 10, 1934; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 
Restaurant workers, Toronto, 


0 ge dati te Sey Meee 10 120 |Commenced July 6, 1934; for increased wages, re- 
duced hours and recognition of union; terminated 
July 19, 1934; in favour of workers. ° 
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(Continued from page 736) 
from the management and the union officials 
is that no strike occurred and that negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the dispute were 
expected to be successful. 


The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the taubular statement. 


PuLpwoop Cutters, StricKtaAnp, Ont—Em- 
ployees of one contractor, variously stated to 
be from twenty-five to fifty-two in number, 
ceased work on June 8, demanding increases 
in piece rates. The contractor later closed the 
camp. 


Merat Miners aND SMEtTER Workers, FLIN 
Fron, Man.—The strike of employees of one 
company, declared June 9, was settled as a 
result of the mediation of the Premier of 
Manitoba, work being resumed between July 
9 and July 14, when it was called off by the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. The strik- 
ers had demanded recognition of the union; 
increase in wages by cancellation of the pay 
deduction of 18 per cent for single employees 
and 15 per cent for married employees less 
one per cent for each child; the eight hour 
day with time and one-half rates of wages for 
overtime up to sixteen hours and double time 
thereafter; no discrimination for union acti- 
vity, recognition of union committees in re- 
gard to various matters, including safety; and 
payment of wages twice per month. On June 
25 the demand for recognition of the union 
was withdrawn. The municipal council at- 
tempted to bring about a settlement but was 
unsuccessful. On June 30 the miners were 
invited to vote on continuing the strike, but 
trouble between those opposed to a vote and 
those wishing to do so led to a disturbance 
and the Riot Act was read, order being finally 
restored by the police. A number of arrests 
were made following this on charges of un- 
lawful assembly, interference with police, as- 
sault, etc. On July 6 the Premier of Manitoba 
at the request of the Mayor of Flin Flon pro- 
ceeded to the locality and after making in- 
quiries into conditions advised the employees 
to resume work and take up their grievances 
with the management. Operations being fully 
resumed within a few days, the management 
entered into an arrangement with a committee 
of employees for the election of a permanent 
committee to represent the employees in re- 
gard to grievances and this was approved by 
a vote of the employees, 96 per cent of the 
1,100 at work being in favour. Half of the 
deduction from wages made since 1932 was 
cancelled. A number of those arrested were 
fined or released on suspended sentence, others 


being acquitted, while some were released on 
bail pending trial. 

When the strike was called off the local sec- 
retary of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
telegraphed the Minister of Labour regarding 
the establishment of a Board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with certain allegations including the dismissal 
of employees for union activity prior to the 
strike, the wage reduction made in 1932, in- 
adequate provision for the safety and health 
of the employees, and discrimination against 
170 employees active in the strike by refusing 
to re-employ them. In the reply it was 
pointed out that the great majority of the 
employees had returned to work under an 
arrangement resulting from the intervention 
of the Premier of Manitoba so that appar- 
ently those desiring a Board were a minority 
group who had not returned to work or had 
been refused re-employment by the manage- 
ment and that under the provisions of the 
statute an application could not be made by 
men no longer in the employ of the company 
affected. It was also stated that as mining 
came directly within the scope of the Act a 
Board could have been established if an ap- 
plication had been received prior to the strike, 
which had occurred in violation of the Act. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Onr—As reported 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, this dispute 
involving nine establishments in Toronto was 
settled early in July. As a result of a con- 
ference, arranged by the representative of the 
Department of Labour, agreements were 
signed with the International Fur Workers’ 
Union providing for certain wage increases. 
The agreement is outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Fur Workers (Cortars, Currs, erc.), 
Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, affecting one 
establishment, caused by the alleged sending 
out of work to contract shops contrary to the 
practice under the agreement which expired 
at the end of May, was terminated on July 
17, an agreement being reached which pro- 
vided for dividing the work and also for in- 
creases in wages for some workers as in other 
shops. 


Overatt Factory Workers, Toronto, On. 
—As stated in the Lasour Gazerrnp for July, 
this dispute involving two establishments in 
Toronto was terminated on July 3. The 
verbal union agreement which expired on May 
14, 1984, was renewed. The workers had 
demanded twenty-five per cent increases in 
wages, restoring some of the reductions pre- 
viously made, and ten per cent increases were 
secured. 
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Sawmitt Workers, Newcastre, N.B—As 
stated in the Lasour Gazerre for July, this 
dispute, involving several establishments, was 
settled early in July as a result of conciliation 
by the Premier of New Brunswick, Mimister 
of Lands and Mines. The increase in wages 
to a minimum of $2 per day of ten hours 
was not granted but the wages of a number 
of workers were increased. 


Musictans, Rapio, Monrrean, P.Q., AND 
THROUGHOUT CANADA.— The dispute, com- 
mencing June 16, involving stations of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission in 
sympathy with a strike on June 11 in four 
stations in Montreal, one being that of the 
Commission, was terminated on July 11 as 
stated in the Lasour Gazerre for July. The 
international president of the union met the 
Chairman of the Commission at Ottawa and 
it was arranged that the Commission as before 
would pay union rates in localities where 
musicians were organized, but would not 
restrict employment to one union, the strike 
to be called off, a new scale for Montreal to 
be negotiated. 


Putpwoop Currers, KapuskKasine, Ont.—A 
number of the employees of one company 
ceased work on July 4 demanding increased 
wages but operations were carried on by the 
remaining employees and by July 12 the strike 
was called off. 


Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S—A 
number of employees on one shift ceased work 
on July 12 in protest against the suspension 
of eleven miners, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the agreement, for habitual ab- 
senteeism without good reason. The other 
shift, however, worked and as the suspended 
miners undertook to work steadily in future 
they were reinstated and the dispute was 
terminated in one day. 


Coat Mrners, Sypney Mines, N.‘S—Miners 
in one colliery ceased work from July 23 to 
July 28 to enforce a demand for contract 
rates of wages for eight men instead of day 
rates. The management had promised to 
give a decision in a week. Work was resumed 
after a week when the management met the 
miners’ representatives to reach a settlement. 
Miners in another colliery voted against a 
sympathetic strike but a number of the em- 
ployees remained away from work for one 
day. : 


Coat Mrners, Sretrarton, N.'S—A number 
of miners ceased work on July 27 in protest 
against the suspension of one miner for using 
offensive language to the manager after re- 
peated refusal by the company to repair his 


house. By July 30 production at two col- 
lieries ceased and the pickets attempted to 
keep out maintenance men. The manage- 
ment refused to negotiate until work was 
resumed. Early in August pickets came into 
conflict with the police, several persons being 
injured and property damaged. 


SHor Facrory Workers, Brampron, Ont— 
Employees in one factory ceased work on 
July 4, demanding increases in wages and 
recognition of the Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Industrial Union of Canada. The manage- 
ment had offered to meet a committee of 
employees but refused to negotiate with 
union representatives. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reached. 


SHor Facrory Workers, Monrreat, P.Q.— 
A number of employees in one factory ceased 
work on July 5 when a new scale of piece 
rates was issued which was claimed by the 
employees to reduce wages. The representa- 
tives of the National Catholic Union of Boot 
and Shoe Workers attempted to negotiate a 
settlement but did not succeed and the strikers 
were replaced the same day. The dispute has, 
therefore, been added to the list of such dis- 
putes in a previous paragraph. 

SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on July 23 demanding increases in wages and 
recognition of the Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Industrial Union of Canada. The employer 
reported that the piece rates were higher than 
in other factories but that work was on short 
time, also that the strike was the result of the 
dismissal of one man for unsatisfactory work. 
No settlement had been reached at the end 
of the month. 


SHor Facrory Workers, New ‘Toronto, 
Ont—A number of employees in one estab- 
lishment, about half, ceased work on July 25 
demanding increases in wages and recognition 
of the Shoe and Leather Workers’ Industrial 
Union of Canada. A member of the Munici- 
pal Council attempted to bring about a settle- 
ment but by the end of the month none had 
been reached. The municipal authorities 
arranged that four strikers would be allowed 
to picket the establishment following com- 
plaints that a number of persons from 
Toronto were making a demonstration. The 
strikers were replaced by new employees 
instructed by operators from the factory manu- 
facturing the machines used, and the union 
threatened to call out its members in all 
factories in Toronto using their machines un- 
less this was stopped. Early in August twelve 
establishments were affected by a two hour 
stoppage as a demonstration. 
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Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont—Employees 
of fourteen firms, members of the Furriers’ 
Council, and fifteen independent firms ceased 
work on July 13 to secure increases in wages 
and improvements in working conditions, the 
agreement having expired on June 1, 1934. 
Work was resumed on July 18, an agreement 
having been reached with the union involved, 
the International Union of Fur Workers, pro- 
viding for increases of twenty per cent for 
those under $25.00 per week and ten per cent 
for the others. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WORKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS, ETC.), WINNIPEG Man.—Em- 
ployees in nine establishments ceased work on 
July 5 demanding increases in wages and rec- 
ognition of shop committees and the In- 
dustrial Union of Needle Trades Workers, 
affiliated with the Workers’ Unity League, 
also time and one-half rates for overtime 
after forty-four hours per week. It is reported 
that the skilled classes were receiving $14 
to $30 per week and the unskilled $8 to 
$10, the work being seasonal, chiefly from 
July to November and February to April, 
with little employment at other times. Most 
of the employers refused to meet the union 
representatives. One employer reached a 
settlement on July 18, conceding the union 
demands and making wage increases of fifteen 
and twenty per cent. Another employer 
having six employees made a settlement on 
July 26, increasing wages ten per cent, his 
employees having ceased work on July 11. At 
the end of the month settlements had not 
been reached in the other establishments. 
Twenty-four persons had been arrested in 
connection with picketing and released on bail 
pending trial. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WORKERS, 
CLOAKMAKERS, ETC., Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
July 18, in sympathy with fur workers making 
goods for the employer who was involved in 
a strike affecting several establishments. When 
the fur workers’ dispute was settled work was 
not resumed as the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union had not settled the 
dispute with the employer. An establishment 
of the same firm in Guelph and that of an- 
other firm were picketed by men from Toronto 
but no cessation of work is reported to have 
occurred. The pickets were arrested on 
charges of vagrancy and threatening violence 
and remanded for trial. 


Women’s CuiotTHING Facrory WorRKERS, 
CLOAKMAKERS, ETC., MonrTREAL, P.Q—A num- 
ber of employees in one establishment ceased 
work on July 9 demanding higher piece rates 
on work on fall samples. The employer re- 
placed the strikers with workers paid weekiy 
wages and refused to negotiate with the union 
involved, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. In connection with picket- 
ing two pickets were arrested on charges of 
wounding and released on bail pending trail 
by a Jury. 

In another establishment the employees 
ceased work for part of two days when in- 
creased wage rates agreed upon for work on 
fall samples were not paid owing to a mis- 
understanding. On the following day, pay- 
ment being made, work was resumed. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WORKERS, 
CLOAKMAKERS, ETC., Toronto, OntT—Em- 
ployees in approximately seventy establish- 
ments ceased work on July 19 to enforce the 
forty hour week and against sending out of 
work to non-union contract shops working 
long hours. By July 25 the officers of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
stated that 1,200 out of 1,800 had returned to 

work having secured their demands and settle- 
ments were being made with many of the 
other establishments affected. : 


MeEn’s CLorHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees of seventeen firms, 
members of the Montreal Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association, ceased work.on July 25 
demanding a twenty per cent increase in 
wages, changes in working conditions, including 
the forty hour week and time and one-halt 
for overtime, and agreements with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. Work 
has been carried on since September, 1933, 
under verbal agreements with the union. At 
the end of the month no settlement had been 
reached, 


SasH & Door Factory Workers, VAN- 
couver, B.C—Employees in one _ establish- 
ment ceased work on July 3 demanding an 
increase in wages of ten cents per hour, Work 
was resumed on July 20, an increase of 24 
cents per hour being granted. 


Spring & Marrress Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, Ont.—Following a wage reduction 
stated to be from twenty to thirty per cent, 
employees in one factory ceased work on July 
10 demanding the restoration of the previous 
rates. This being granted, work was resumed 
after three days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GaAzerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1934, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1983. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 19119 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 

Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 33, and 15 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 48 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 14,900 
workers, with a time loss of 102,000 working 
days during June. Of the 33 disputes begin- 
ning in June, 7 were over demands for ad- 
vances In wages, 4 over proposed wage re- 
ductions, 10 over other wage questions, 5 over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons, 5 over questions of 
trade union principle and 2 over other ques- 
tions. Settlements were reached in 31 disputes, 
of which 8 were in favour of workers, 14 in 
favour of employers, and 9 ended in com- 
promises. In the case of one other dispute, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

Among the principal disputes occurring in 
June, was one involving 2,600 coal miners at 
Seaham Harbour from June 25 to June 30. 
This dispute was due to the refusal of the 
workers to work with non-unionists, and 
before the termination of the dispute, the 
majonity of the non-unionists had joined the 
union, Another coal mining dispute was in 
progress near Rotherham from June 26 to 
July 2, over the method of distributing work 
and other alleged grievances, and in this case 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

In the construction industry, a dispute in- 
volving directly and indirectly 2,000 plasterers 
and labourers in the principal towns of 
Scotland from March 1 to June 20, for an 


increase in wages, was settled when work was 
resumed at the same rate of wages as before 
the stoppage, on the understanding that the 
wage rate should vary with the standard rates 
in other sections of the building trades. From 
June 22 to July 7, a dispute was in progress 
involving 3,000 asphalt workers in London and 
various provincial towns in England and 
Wales. Work was resumed with certain 
changes in the working conditions and with 
the understanding that the wages question 
should be referred to arbitration, 


Netherlands 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1983 was 168 and 184 were in progress 
during the year, involving 876 establishments 
and directly involving 138,300 workers, with a 
time loss of 533,800 working days for the year. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1933 was 90, involving 195 establishments 
and directly involving 26,988 workers, with a 
time loss of 111,956 working days for the year. 


India 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1983 was 146, volving 164,938 workers, 
with a time loss of 2,168,961 working days for 
the year. Of the 146 disputes, 95 were over 
wages questions, 2 over bonus, 19 over per- 
sonnel, 5 over leave and hours and 25 over 
other questions. The results of the disputes 
during the year were: 20 in which the workers 
were successful, 23 partially successful and 96 
unsuccessful, while 7 were still in progress at 
the end of the year. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 141 and 105 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
jn disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 84,719 and the time loss 2,594,489 working 
days for the month. 

The strike of 12,000 longshoremen and 15,000 
marine workers and allied trades on the 
Pacific Coast, which began May 9, and which 
concerned the question of union recognition 
and the control of hiring halls and other 
demands, was reported in the last two issues: 
of the Lasour Gazerre. Beginning July 16, a 
sympathetic general strike of 100,000 workers: 
in local transportation and other industries 
in San Francisco and Alameda County, Cali- 
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fornia, was in effect, but was called off 
July 19. During these four days local trans- 
portation and many other industries as well 
were practically at a standstill. The long- 
shoremen and marine workers’ strike con- 
tinued after the general strike was called off, 
until, through the mediation of federal gov- 
ernment officials, the strikers voted to submit 
the dispute to arbitration and to collective 
bargaining, and work was resumed at all ports 
concerned by July 31. 

A strike of 15,000 textile workers in various 
towns in Alabama is reported to have begun 


July 17, for a 30-hour week, a $12 per week 
minimum wage and other demands. 


In New York City, a strike of 12,000 
painters and decorators began July 31, against 
a proposed reduction in wages from $9 for a 
7-hour day to $8 for an 8-hour day. 


A strike of 6,000 truck drivers in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, began July 17. Rioting 
broke out July 21, when attempts were made 
to move food trucks under police protection. 
No settlement had been reached at the begin- 
ning of August. 


CONFERENCE OF DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


CONFERENCE of the Dominion and 
provincial governments was held at 
Ottawa on July 30-31, at the call of the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honourable R. B. 
Bennett, to consider future policies in regard 
to direct relief of unemployment and dis- 
tress throughout Canada. The Dominion 
Government was represented by the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet. 
The provincial delegates were as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island—Honourable W. J. 
P. MacMillan, Premier; Honourable H. F. 
McPhee, Attorney-General. 

Nova Scotta—Honourable A. L. MacDon- 
ald, Premier; adviser—Mr. Arthur 8S. Barn- 
stead, Deputy Provincial Secretary. 

New Brunswick—Honourable L. P. D. 
Tilley, Premier; Honourable W. H. Harrison, 
Attorney-General; Honourable D A. Stewart, 
Minister of Public Works; adviser—Mr. A. 
W. Barbour, Deputy Minister of Public Works. 





Quebec—Honourable 
Premier; Honourable J. N. Francoeur, Minis- 
ter of Public Works; advisers—Mr. C. Lanctot, 
K.C., Deputy Attorney-General; Mr. I. E. 
Vallée, Deputy ‘Minister of Public Works; 
Mr. M. L. Guimont, Deputy Director of Un- 
employment Relief. 

Ontario—Honourable Mitchell F. Hepburn, 
Premier; Honourable David Croll, Minister 
of Public Welfare; Honourable Paul Leduc, 
Minister of Municipal Affairs; advisers—Mr. 
J. A. Ellis, Secretary Unemployment Depart- 
ment; Mr. James Sinton, Chief Engineer, 
Department of Northern Development; Mr. 
W. Liewellyn Lawer, Chief Accountant, De- 
partment of Northern Development. 

Manitoba—Honourable John Bracken, 
Premier; Honourable W. R. Clubb, Minister 
of Public Works; adviser—Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


L. A. Taschereau, . 


Saskatchewan—Honourable J. G. Gardiner, 
Premier; Honourable W. J. Patterson, Minister 
of Natural Resources; adviser—Mr. Thomas 
Lax, Treasury Department. 

Alberta—Honourable George Hoadley, 
Minister of Agriculture, Public Health and 
Railways and Telephones;  advisers—Mr. 
James C. Thompson, Provincial Auditor; Mr. 
K. K. MacKenzie, chairman Unemployment 
Relief Commission. 

British Columbia—Honourable TT. D. 
Pattullo, Premier; Honourable Gordon Sloan, 
Attorney-General; Honourable George Pear- 
son, Minister of Labour; Honourable John 
Hart, Minister of Finance. 

The Prime Minister, on behalf of the Do- 
minion Government, submitted for considera- 
tion by the provincial representatives the 
following proposals :— 

Commencing forthwith, and continuing until 

arch 31, 1935, (on which date the Relief 
Act, 1934, will expire), the Dominion Govern- 
ment will make grants-in-aid, payable in 
monthly instalments to the several provinces, 
to assist them to discharge their constitu- 
tional responsibilities for the relief of necess- 
itous unemployed persons within their areas. 
The amount of such grants will be arranged 
between the Dominion and each province, 
and will give recognition on the one hand to 
the conditions still prevailing in the various 
parts of Canada as regards unemployment 
and the ability of the provinces to meet these 
conditions; and on the other hand to the 
urgent necessity of bringing about a reduction 
in public expenditures for direct relief as 
rapidly as possible, both by the close scrutiny 
of relief administration on the part of local 
and provincial authorities, and as a result of 
the generally improving economic conditions 
throughout the Dominion. 
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In addition the Dominion Government pro- 
posed to undertake. 


(1) To continue its present provision for 
single homeless unemployed men in need of 
relief in federally operated camps up to the 
authorized maximum of 28,173 men until 
March 31, 1935. 

(2) To maintain the agreements under the 
Relief Act, 1933, that have been entered into 
with the several provinces respecting the trans- 
Canada highway. 

(3) To carry out existing agreements in re- 
spect of the settlement of persons in need of 
relief upon the land. 

(4) To continue the existing agreements in 
respect of farm placements. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


Ese Unemployment Act, 1934, recently 
passed by the British Parliament, 
received the Royal Assent on June 28. The 
provisions of the Bill as introduced in the 
House of Commons by the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry B. Betterton, Minister of Labour, were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1938, page 1170. The Act amends the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1933, 
and makes “further provision for the training 
and assistance of persons who are capable of, 
and available for work, but have no work or 
only part-time or intermittent work.” It is 
described as the first British measure to deal 
comprehensively with the whole of the able- 
bodied industrial unemployed. The Act 
embodies many of the recommendations made 
in the reports of the “Gregory” Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance, including the 
recommendation that the insurance and relief 
features of the scheme should be made 
separate and distinct (Lasour GaAzerrs, 
December, 1932, page 1308). The following 
outline is taken from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, London, July, 1984. 


Part I—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The provisions of the earlier Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts are in the main con- 
tinued, and there is no change in the rates 
of contribution for the present classes of con- 
tributors. The following are the principal 
changes made by Part I, which will, except 
where otherwise stated, come into force on 
Thursday, 26th July, 1934. 


Increase in Rates of Benefit—As from 1st 
July, 1934, the Act restores the rates of benefit 


(5) To take into consideration the extra- 
ordinary circumstances that may _ require 
special financial assistance to provincial gov- 
ernments in connection with the movement of 
live stock and fodder and the provision of 
seed grain an distresed areas. 

(6) That the program for the construction 
of public works initiated by the Dominion 
Government will not be affected by the pro- 
vision of the grants in aid of provincial ex- 
penditure for relief purposes contemplated. 

(7) That the question of Dominion co- 
operation in public works undertaken by pro- 
vincial. governments for the relief of unem- 
ployment will be examined by the govern- 
ments directly concerned in each case. 

The provincial representatives undertook to 
give consideration to the foregoing proposals. 


ASSISTANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


which were in force before the reductions 
made under the National Economy Act, 1931. 
The old rates and the new rates are set out 
below :— 


Male Female 
Age | 
Old New Old New 
rate rate rate rate 
SG: eeage Sud. 32d; 
16:1 te ae ee cee. See 5 6 6 0 4 6 5; 40 
ITs. See ess 8 0 9 0 6 9 TAG 
18 —210..0... eae 26 14 0 10 9 12 0 
21 and upwards........... Loyd. welt a0 413) s6plelowO 


(or 18 and upwards if in 
receipt of dependants 
benefit). 


The weekly rate of dependants benefit for 
an adult dependant is increased from 8s. to 
Qs.; the rate for a dependant child remains 
at 2s. 


Period of Benefit—The existing provision is 
retained under which claimants may receive 
six months’ benefit in their benefit year (7.e., 
in the twelve months following the date of 


' their claims) provided they have paid thirty 


contributions in the last two years and are 
otherwise qualified for benefit. Over and 
above this, however, the Act provides for the 
payment of additional days of benefit in 
certain cases. The qualification for the receipt 
of additional days of benefit is substantially 
that the insured contributor has been insured 
for at least five years. The number of addi- 
tional days of benefit is calculated according 
to a ratio rule which takes into account all 
contributions paid and benefit received in, 
broadly speaking, the preceding five years. 
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For every five contributions paid in the last 
five years three additional days of benefit will 
be allowed, subject to a deduction of one day 
of benefit for every five days of benefit 
received in the preceding five years. Every 
two contributions paid for a person under 18 
years of age will be reckoned as one contri- 
bution for the purpose of calculating addi- 
tional days of benefit. It will be possible for 
a claimant with a good insurance record to 
receive up to 52 weeks’ benefit in a year, and 
the provision for additional days’ benefit will 
result in the transfer of a number of persons 
from trasitional payments to insurance benefit. 


Juveniles under 18—Hitherto the minimum 
age for entry into unemployment insurance 
has been 16 years, but the Act provides that 
not later than 3rd September, 1934, such in- 
surance is to begin at the school-leaving age. 
In the case of a juvenile above the school- 
leaving age but under 16 years of age 
employed in insurance employment, a weekly 
unemployment insurance contribution of 2d. 
each has to be paid by the juvenile con- 
tributor, by the employer, and by the 
Exchequer. For those juveniles under 16 
years of age who voluntarily continue in 
whole-time education beyond the _ school- 
leaving age, provision has been made for a 
free credit of contributions up to a maximum 
of 20; but this provision does not come into 
force until twelve months after the age for 
entry into insurance is lowered. 

Unemployment benefit becomes payable at 
the age of 16 years; previously it has not 
been payable at the earliest until the age of 
rather more than 164 years. Parents entitled 
to benefit will be able to obtain dependants 
benefit in respect of juveniles between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years, not only, as at 
present, whenever the child is receiving full- 
time instruction at a day school but also 
whenever the child is unemployed for reasons 
outside his control. 


Attendance at courses of instruction is made 
compulsory for all unemployed juveniles over 
the school-leaving age and under 18, unless 
there is some good ground for excusing attend- 
ance. Local Education Authorities are placed 
under an obligation to provide, with the aid 
of a grant, such courses of instruction as may 
be necessary for unemployed juveniles in their 
areas. In areas where the numbers do not 
justify the opening of Junior Instruction 
Centres other arrangements will be made, as 
far as is practicable, for the attendance of 
unemployed juveniles at some form of in- 
struction class. Education Authorities are 
empowered to assist the Minister of Labour 
in obtaining the attendance of unemployed 


juveniles at authorized courses, and to the 
same end employers may be required to notify 
the Minister when any persons under the age 
of 18 leave their employment. 


Financial Provisions—The Act pays careful 
regard to the importance of establishing the 
unemployment insurance scheme on a solvent 
and self-supporting basis. In order to provide 
machinery for securing the continued solvency 
of the scheme the Act sets up a committee, 
to be known as the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee. Immediately after the 
close of each calendar year the Committee 
must examine the finances of the scheme, and 
within two months must make a report to the 
Minister on the financial condition of the 
Unemployment Fund. The Committee are 
also required to make a report at any other 
time if they consider that the Fund is, or is 
likely to become, and is likely to continue 
to be, insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 
They may also report on the financial con- 
dition of the Fund at such other times as 
they think fit. 

Should the report of the Committee at any 
time indicate that there is either an existing 
or prospective deficiency, or that there is and 
is likely to continue to be a greater surplus 
than is required for working purposes, the 
report must contain such recommendations for 
amendment of the Acts as will in the opinion 
of the Committee have the effect of restoring 
the balance of income and expenditure. The 
Committee in their report must give an esti- 
mate of the effect which the amendments they 
recommend will have on the financial condi- 
tion of the Fund. 

The matters on which the Committee may 
recommend amendments of the Acts cover 
a wide range, and include rates of contribu- 
tions, rates and conditions of benefit, the 
duration of benefit, the waiting period, and 
continuous unemployment. 

The Minister is required to lay the Com- 
mittee’s report before Parliament, together 
with the draft of an order, making either the 
amendments recommended by the Committee 
or other amendments which in the Muinister’s 
opinion will have the same financial effect 
on the condition of the Fund; but if the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are not adopted, 
the Minister must give reasons for differing 
therefrom. The report and the draft order will 
be considered by both Houses of Parliament, 
and, if both Houses pass resolutions approving 
the proposed amendments, an order must be 
made in the terms of the draft and will 
thereupon become law. 

As from 1st July, 1934, the existing borrow- 
ing’ powers of the Fund are repealed, but 
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provision is made for temporary loans to be 
made by the Exchequer if and when the Fund 
is unable to meet its immediate liabilities. 
Repayment of these temporary advances will 
be made within a limited period out of the 
ordinary revenue of the Fund. Should that 
not be possible it will be necessary to set in 
motion the machinery mentioned above to 
restore the solvency of the Fund. 

The existing debt of the Unemployment 
Fund is funded, and is to be repaid by means 
of half-yearly instalments of £2,500,000 each to 
cover principal and interest at the rate of 3% 
per cent per annum. Under this arrangement 
it is anticipated that the debt will be repaid 
within a period of about 37 years. 


Insurance and Agriculture—The Statutory 
Committee are required, as soon as may be, 
to make such proposals as seem to them prac- 
ticable for the insurance against unemploy- 
ment of persons engaged in employment in 
agriculture (including horticulture and for- 
estry). Their proposals must be included in 
a report to the Minister, who must lay the 
report before Parliament. Further legislation 
will be necessary before such a scheme can be 
brought into force. 


Part JI—UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


This part creates a new central authority, 
entitled the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
which will take over from the Public 
Assistance Authorities their present duties in 
regard to transitional payments, and also the 
administration of out-relief given to able- 
bodied persons on account of unemployment. 
The Board, which under the Act consists of 
not more than six members, will work through 
its own local officials, from whose decisions 
there 1s power of appeal, in appropriate cases, 
to local Appeal Tribunals. 

The Minister of Labour will be responsible 
to Parliament for the general policy of the 
Board. Moreover he will submit to Parlia- 
ment for approval the detailed Regulations 
governing the assessment of need by which 
the Board and its officials will work; the 
application of those regulations to individual 
cases will be a matter for administration by 
the Board. 

In order that the Board may have the 
advantage of the help and advice of persons 
who have had long experience in this work 
the Board is empowered to set up Local 
Advisory Committees. Through these com- 
mittees the Board will be able to link together 
the information and experience in the posses- 
sion of the various governmental, local special- 
ized, an voluntary services in each district. 
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Scope of the Scheme—The scheme covers 
all persons between the ages of 16 and 65 
whose normal occupation is employment in 
respect of which contributions are payable 
under the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Acts, or who can show 
that, not having had such a normal occupa- 
tion, they might have expected to have been 
so employed but for the industrial circum- 
stances of the district in which they reside, 
and who are capable of and available for 
work. The scope is thus much wider than 
that of unemployment insurance, and the 
scheme will in fact embrace nearly all ithe 
unemployed able-bodied in the country, in- 
cluding non-manual workers with incomes 
when in employment below £250 a year. 

Persons who are disqualified for benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
owing to loss of employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a trade dispute, or 
who would have been so disqualified if they 
had been insured contributors, are excluded 
from the scope of the Board for the period of 
the disqualification. 

Finance of the Scheme—Subject to con- 
tributions by Local Authorities on account of 
the liabilities of which they will be relieved, 
the cost of the scheme will be borne on 
national funds by the Exchequer. Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the cost of the scheme 
will fall on National funds. 


Co-operation with the Ministry of Labour. 
—Applicants for assistance will register at the 
Employment Exchanges, in order that they 
may be kept in touch with opportunities of 
employment in the same way as other work- 
people on insurance benefit. They will also 
in general receive their unemployment allow- 
ances at the Exchanges. 


Assessment of Need—The Regulations gov- 
erning the assessment of need have to be 
approved by Parliament. The Board is not 
bound by the statutory rates of unemploy- 
ment benefit; it relieves all the need, other 
than medical need, arising in the household 
of an applicant, and takes into account the 
resources available to the household. Due 
regard must also be had to the _ personal 
requirements of those members of the house- 
hold whose needs are taken into account. The 
protection for certain classes of resources— 
Friendly Society sick pay, National Health 
Insurance benefit, disability pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, and small savings—con-. 
ferred by the Determination of Need Act, 
1932, is continued, and, in the case of the first 
three of these sources of income, extended. 
Special protection is also given to maternity 
benefit. | 
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Maintenance of Employability—One of the 


two main functions of the Unemployment 


Assistance Board will be to make provision 
for re-establishing and improving the employ- 
ability of unemployed persons within the 
scope of Part II. The Board’s concern is 
solely with persons who are in the employ- 
ment market; and it is against the back- 
ground of the employment market, and with 
the needs and potentialities of that market 
in view, that the Unemployment Assistance 
Board must carry on its work. The new 
service is primarily an industrial service. The 
Board is accordingly given power, in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Labour, to 
provide courses to enable persons under the 
Board to maintain or regain physical fitness 
and so to improve their chances of employ- 
ment. In order that the course may include 
familiarity with actual working conditions the 
Board will have power to make appropriate 
arrangements with Local Authorities for the 
course to be completed by a limited spell of 
employment at the customary wages on work 
for the Authority, of a character and under 
conditions that will complete the training. 


Provision for Cases of Special Difficulty — 
Having regard to the wide scope of the 
scheme there will inevitably be a limited 
number of cases of special difficulty where the 
applicant has shown that he cannot be appro- 
priately dealt with by the ordinary procedure 
described above. The Board is given power to 
deal with such cases, subject to the due safe- 
euarding of the applicant’s right to state his 
side of the case. 

Where an applicant persistently breaks the 
conditions, or persistently refuses or neglects 
to maintain himself, the Board may apply 
to the Appeal Tribunal for the exclusion of 
the applicant from their jurisdiction; in such 
a case he cannot be properly considered as 
one of the ordinary industrial unemployed 
for whom the scheme is designed. His 
recourse will then be to the Public Assistance 
Authorities. The person concerned and the 
Local Authority may in such cases appeal to 
the Appeal Tribunal. 


The Duties of Local Authorities—It is a 
corollary to the scheme that the Local 
Authorities will no longer have power to give 
outdoor relief to persons whose needs have 
been met by the Board, though the duty of 
giving relief in cases of sudden or urgent 
necessity will remain upon the relieving 
officers. The Board will reimburse Local 
Authorities for any relief so given. 

The Public Assistance Authorities will 
retain their existing powers and duties in 
relation to assistance for the sick, aged, and 
infirm. They will also be responsible for the 


medical needs and institutional or clinical 
treatment of persons who otherwise are under 
the Board. 


Administration—The administration will be 
through the officers of the Board, co-operating 
for certain purposes with the Employment 
Exchanges. If and so long as arrangements 
for this purpose are in force, investigation 
into applications may be carried out on behalf 
of the Board by officers of the Local Authori- 
ties. 





Shortly after the Act was assented to the 
Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons the appointment of Sir Henry 
Betterton as Chairman of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. 


The Dominion Marketing Board, provided 
for by the Natural Products Marketing Act 
passed by the Dominion Parliament at its 
recent session, was appointed on August 10, 
to consist of the following members: Dr. 
Horace Barton, Deputy Minister of Agricui- 
ture (Chairman); Dr. J. F. Booth, Director of 
the Economic Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. A. K. Eaton, Department of 
Finance; Mr. Clive B. Davidson, of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and Mr. A. 
Gosselin, of the Department of Agriculture. 
The main provisions of the Bill, as it was 
introduced in Parliament in March, were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1934, page 
304. The Board will consider marketing 
schemes which may be submitted to it by 
producers, and will recommend to the Muin- 
ister the adoption of approved schemes. The 
first scheme to be submitted will be one to 
regulate the export of apples. 


New regulations governing the position of 
married women in the British Civil Service 
were issued recently following the recom- 
mendations on this subject contained in the 
recent report of a Joint Committee of official 
and staff representatives. The regulations 
maintain the rule that all female candidates 
for any established situation in the Civil Ser- 
vice shall be unmarried or widows and that 
women holding established situations must 
resign on marriage and notify their marriage 
to the head of their Department immediately 
on its taking place. The marriage bar is, 
however, modified by giving the authorities 
discretionary power to make exception on 
application by the woman concerned, where 
they are satisfied that the employment of a 
married woman is advisable in the light of her 
special qualifications or the special require- 
ments of the Department in which she is 
serving. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND IN 1934 


Nova Scotia 


ape following is a brief summary of the 
laws of labour interest enacted by the 
legislature of Nova Scotia during the Session 
which began on March 1 and ended on May 
2, 1934. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that average earnings 
and earning capacity shall not be below $10 per 
week in disability cases. The provision applies 
only to accidents happening after the passing 
of the amendment (May 2, 1934) and in cases 
where the workman’s rate of remuneration is 
such that if he had worked six days a week 
his earnings would have been at least $10 
per week. In cases of total disability, how- 
ever, the amount of compensation heretofore 
payable is not to be reduced by virtue of the 
amending Act. Compensation for disability is 
60 per cent of average earnings or of diminu- 
tion of average earnings as the case may 
be, so that the minimum payment in total 
disability cases covered by the amendment 
will be $6 per week. Formerly the minimum 
for permanent total disablement was $5 per 
week unless the average earnings of the 
workman were less than that amount when 
compensation equal to average earnings was 
paid. 

A further amendment provides that medical 
aid shall not be supplied for a longer period 
than thirty days and that such period shall 
not extend beyond sixty days from the date 
of disability. Formerly the workman was en- 
titled to medical aid only during the period 
of thirty days from the date of disability. 


A new clause provides that where an ob- 
jection by a person entitled to object has 
been made to the Board against a claim that 
has been filed with the Board, an inquiry 
shall be held at the earliest convenient date 
and in any case within forty-five days after 
the lodging of such objection. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Two Acts to amend the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act were passed by the Legislature. 
The first, which will come into force on No- 
vember 15, 1934, provides that no employer 
shall be obligated to retain or pay any sum 
or sums to any person designated to represent 
a union other than the union to which belong 


the largest number of employees in or about 
all mines operated by such employer. The 
union to which the largest number of em- 
ployees belong is to be determined solely by 
the number of written requests for the deduc- 
tion from wages and payment by the employer 
of union dues, etc., filed with the employer 
before November 15 in each year, on which 
day an employer must permit a representative 
of every union to which any of his employees 
belong to attend at the place where the cards 
are filed and count them. 

The second amending Act deals with the 
election of check-weighers. The persons quali- 
fied to vote at such an election are those 
employed at cutting, digging, or loading min- 
eral who are paid according to the weight of 
the mineral gotten by them and who have 
been so employed on such terms of payment 
for one month next preceding the date of 
notice of the meeting of such qualified voters 
to fix the time and place of balloting. The 
time fixed for voting must be not less than 
ten days nor more than fifteen days after 
the date of the meeting, and the meeting is 
to appoint a presiding officer and a poll clerk 
to conduct the election. The presiding offi- 
cer must, within six days, make up and post, 
in at least three public places at or near the 
mine, an alphabetical list of voters. The 
owner, agent or manager of the mine must 
furnish the presiding officer within two days 
after his application therefor with all in- 
formation necessary for the preparation of 
such list. Every candidate for the office of 
checkweigher must be nominated in writing 
by two qualified voters, and the nomination 
papers delivered to the presiding officer be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. on nomination day 
which is to be one week previous to the day 
fixed for the taking of the ballot. If only 
one candidate is nominated he is to be de- 
clared by the presiding officer to be duly 
elected. If a ballot is to be taken the pro- 
ceedings are to be governed by the provisions 
of the Municipal Act relating to procedure on 
polling day and subsequently to conclusion of 
recount (if any) and declaration of election, 
the necessary changes being made to suit the 
circumstances. In case of a recount the pre- 
siding officer has all the powers of a municipal 
clerk. Provision is made for a checkweigher 
to continue to act until his successor is de- 
clared elected. 
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Nova Scotia Labour Act 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, passed in 
1933, which would have expired on May 1, 
1934, was continued in force for another year. 
This Act forbids any person or corporation 
employing twenty-five or more workers to 
hire as a workman any person who has not 
been a resident of Nova Scotia for at least 
one year, unless the person hired produces a 
certificate from the government employment 
agent or municipal clerk in the place where 
he is to be employed specifying the work he 
is to do and stating that there are no unem- 
ployed persons in such place capable of doing 
and willing to do the work. A fine of $500 
may be imposed for violation of these provi- 
slons. 


Department of Labour Act 


The section of an Act to Provide for a De- 
partment of Labour which authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary of Labour was re- 
placed by a section providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Land Settlement Act 


The Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act was 
amended with respect to qualification of ap- 
plicants for benefit. As formerly an applicant 
must be a male British subject over 21 years 
of age who has been a resident of Nova Scotia 
for at least five years. The amendment pro- 


vides that he must not be over 50 years of 
age and that his period of residence must 
immediately precede the date of application. 
He must also have been an employee at some 
time since January 1, 1930, in Nova Scotia 
in the coal mining industry or in some manu- 
facturing industry or transportation company 
doing business in the Province. Formerly the 
applicant was required to have been an em- 
ployee in the coal mining industry or in a 
manufacturing industry or transportation com- 
pany in Nova Scotia and, on the date of 
application, to be unemployed because of lack 
of work in such industry or company. 

The Nova Scotia Old Age Pensions Act was 
amended to validate the regulations made un- 
der its provisions by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on November 25, 1933. 

An amendment to the Nova Scotia Market- 
ing Act enables the Province to take advan- 
tage of Federal legislation relating to the 
marketing of natural products. 


Inquiry on 8-Hour Day 


The speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Legislature announced that the 
Department of Labour would “conduct an 
investigation for the purpose of ascertaining in 
what industries of the Province legislation for 
an eight-hour working day may be enacted 
with a view to improving the working con- 
ditions of our people without unduly injuring 
the industries affected.” 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Legislature during its 
session which opened on February 8 and 
closed on March 27, 1934, enacted laws dealing 
with forest operations and woodsmen, unem- 
ployment relief and mechanics’ liens, 


The New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act provides for the establish- 
ment of a Commission of three members with 
power to fix minimum wages and assist in the 
settlement of disputes in the lumbering in- 
dustry of the Province, application for the 
hearing of a dispute being made by the em- 
ployer or the employees. The Bill was sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazerTtE; May, 1934, 
page 418. During its passage through the 
Legislature the Bill was amended to include 
piece-workers in the definition of “employee”’. 
A further amendment provides that more than 
one and less than five employees of an em- 
ployer may make an application, in the man- 
ner provided by the Act, for the reference of 
a dispute to the Commission. In such cases 
the Commission, before hearing such applica- 


tion, is to make such investigation as it con- 
siders necessary to determine whether the 
application discloses a dispute of such nature 
that grave injustice would likely result if the 
application is not heard. After completing 
such investigation the Commission may hear 
or refuse to hear the application. The Bil! 
as first introduced provided that no dispute 
should be referred to the Commission in 
which the number of employees affected num- 
bered less than five. 

The Relief Act, 1933, was amended to enable 
municipalities to appropriate, assess, levy, col- 
lect and pay all sums required to defray the 
cost of direct relief or to raise loans therefcr. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
extends the time of liens from thirty to sixty 
days. 

The revised and amended Motor Vehicle 
Act which replaces former legislation on this 
subject makes no provision for the licensing of 
chauffeurs as such. All drivers except those 
operating road or farm machinery must be 
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licensed. Applicants for licenses must be 18 
years of age and pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion. 

The Automobile Insurance Act contains 
clauses similar to those in force in a majority 
of the provinces to the effect that the insurer 
shall not be lable under an owner’s or driver’s 
policy for any liability imposed upon the in- 
sured by any workmen’s compensation law, 
nor, unless the coverage is expressly extended, 


for any damage or loss resulting from bodily 
injury to or death of any employee of the 
insured while engaged in the operation or 
repair of the automobile. 


The New Brunswick Marketing Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Marketing 
Board of three members to promote the pro- 
duction, marketing and distribtion of natural 
products and the by-products thereof. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature which 
was in session from March 6 to April 5, 1934, 
enacted the following laws of labour interest. 

An Act respecting the Garnishment of 
Debts was amended with regard to the sec- 
tion which exempts from garishment one- 
half of the wages due or accruing due to a 
debtor for his personal labour and service on 
a hiring. The amendment provides that 
where such debtor is a married person, a 
widow or widower supporting one or more 
children under the age of 16 years, or unable 
from mental or physical disability to support 
themselves, not less than $10 per week of 
such wages shall be exempt from garnishment. 
The value of the board and wages, if any, 
supplied to the debtor by his employer is to 
be considered as part of the wages paid him 
and exempted under the Act. In the case 
of a debtor who appears to be in receipt of 
a regular wage or salary, the court or judge 
may make an order for the attachment of 
future accruing wages or salary after making 
the exemptions provided for in the amend- 
ment, or like exemptions in the case of per- 
sons supporting indigent brothers or sisters, 
parents or grandparents, or the exemptions 
provided for in the principal Act, as the case 
may be. Where the debt due from the prim- 
ary debtor to the attaching creditor is for 


board or lodging. mo exemption is allowed. 
These provisions are to have effect notwith- 
standing any Act, law or rule of court to the 
contrary. 

An amendment to the Highway Traffic Act 
provides that a person whose licence has been 
cancelled may not be issued with a new 
licence until he has presented a certificate of 
competency signed by a member of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police or other licensed 
examiner. Any person driving a motor 
vehicle between the time the cancellation of 
his licence expires and his receipt of a new 
licence is liable for a first offence to a fine 
of from $50-$100 and imprisonment for not 
more than thirty days and for a subsequent 
offence to a fine of from $100-$500 and im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months. 

The Prince Edward Island Old Age Pen- 
sions Act was amended to provide that notice 
of the granting of a pension together with a 
minute of judgment may be registered against 
the lands of a pensioner constituting a lien 
upon such lands in favour of the Board of 
Pensions Commissioners. 

The Prince Edward Island Natural Products 
Marketing Act enables the Province to take 
advantage of Federal legislation relating to 
the marketing of natural products. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENT’S EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 


bx a notice published in the Quebec 

Official Gazette of July 21, 1934, Orders 
in Council have been issued approving 
applications for making obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the specified dis- 
tricts three agreements under the provisions 
of the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act (Lasour Gazerte, May, 1934, page 
417). 

The first of these authorizes the extension 
of the agreement between the Association of 
Syndicated Longshoremen of the port of 
Montreal and the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Incorporated, which was given in the 
(Lasour Gazette for April, 1934, page 373). 


The second approves the extension of the 
agreement governing the painting trade in 
Quebec City and District (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1934, page 638). 

The third Order approves the extension of 
the agreement between the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange and the Council of the Construc- 
tion Trades of Montreal and District (Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1934, page 636). 


The following change was made in the 
agreement respecting longshoremen, In the 
original application article 9 read as follows: 


“The work of loading and unloading sailing 
vessels, or self-propelled or towed ships is not 
subject to the present agreement if such 
vessels or ships are of a tonnage less than 
three hundred (300) tons.” 


This is replaced by the following: 

“The work of loading and unloading sailing 
vessels or self-propelled or towed ships is not 
subject to the present agreement; 

(a) If the said vessels are specially destined 
for inland or coastal navigation; 

(b) If they are not directly employed in 
loading or unloading ocean vessels.” 

This agreement extends to December 31, 
1934. 

The agreement governing the painting 
trades at Quebec expires on April 30, 1935, 
with notice to be given of modification or 
repeal by either party before March 1, 1935. 

In the case of the building trades at 
Montreal, the date of expiration is March 31, 
1935. 

The Order in Council relating to the 
painting trades agreement and the building 
trades agreement states that no objections 
had been made against the petitions. 

The Quebec Official Gazette, June 30, 1934, 
‘contained the text of an Order in Council, 
dated June 21, 1984, approving the applica- 
tion for making obligatory on all employers 
and employees in Quebec district. the agree- 
ment between the National Catholic Union 
of Plumbers and Electricians of Quebec City 
and certain electrical contractors in Quebec. 
The text of this agreement was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1934, page 522. 

On July 21 the Gazette contained notice of 
an application for the extension of an agree- 
ment in the printing and publishing industry 
in Quebee and District. 


MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


New Orders Governing Various Industries 


HE Board of Industrial Relations estab- 

lished under the Male Minimum Wage 

Act, 1934, of British Columbia, recently issued 

the following new orders. (Previous orders 

were given in the Lasour Gazerre, July, 1934, 
page 642, and in previous issues.) 


ORDER No. 7.—Respecting a Minimum Wage in 
the Bou-manufacturing Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 


(1) That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “box-manufacturing industry”  in- 
cludes all operations in or incidental to the 
making ‘of wooden boxes. 


_ (2) That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
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Act and to section 3 of this Order, the mini- 
mum wage for every employee in the _ box- 
manufacturing industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) shall be the sum of 
thirty-five cents (35c.) per hour. 


(3) Until further ordered, it shall be per- 
missible for an employer to employ a percent- 
age of employees in his plant at a rate less 
than that fixed in paragraph 2 of this-Order, 
but in no case shall the rate so paid be less 
than twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour, nor 
shall the percentage of employees paid at such 
rate (inclusive of employees in respect of 
whom a permit has been obtained under said 
section 6 of the said Act) be in excess of 
twenty-five per centum (25 per cent) of the 
total number of employees in the plant. 

(4) That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under said section 6 of the 
said Act, the minimum wage for every male 
person over the age of eighteen (18) and under 
the age of twenty-one (21) years employed 
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in the box-manufacturing industry shall be 
the sum of twenty cents (20c.) per hour. 
Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 12th day of 
July, 1934. 
Board of Industrial Relations 

ApAM BELL, Chairman, 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER CARROTHERS, 

FRAUDENA EATON, 

CHRISTOPER JOHN McDOowELL, 

JAMES THOMPSON. 


OrveR No. 8.—Respecting a Minimum Wage in 
the Occupation of Barbering 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “ Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

(1) That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “barbering” shall have the meaning 
set out in section 2 of the “Barbers Act,” 
being chapter 5 of the Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1924, and amendments thereto. 

(2) That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
“Male Minimum Wage Act,” the minimum 
wage for every employee in the occupation of 
barbering whose week consists of forty (40) 
hours or more shall be the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars ($15) per week. 

(3) That subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
“Male Minimum Wage Act,” the minimum 
wage for every employee in the occupation of 
barbering whose week consists of less than 
forty (40) hours shall be the sum of forty 
cents (40c.) per hour. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 12th day of 
July, 1934. 

Board of Industrial Relations. 


OrDER NO. arene anais Orders No. 1 and 
OME 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

That paragraph 5 of Order No. 1, establish- 
ing a minimum wage in the logging industry, 
and paragraph 5 of Order No. 2, establishing 
a minimum wage in the sawmill industry, are 
hereby cancelled. (These paragraphs provided 
that the respective orders should not apply 
east of Cascade Mountains. The text of the 
orders was given in the LAaBouR GAZETTE, May, 
1934, page 419.) 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 12th day of 
July, 1934. 

Board of Industrial Relations. 


Orper No. 10—establishing a Minimum 
Wage in the Mercantile Industry. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “ Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “mercantile industry” includes all estab- 
lishments operated for the purpose of whole- 
sale and (or) retail trade. 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, and to the other provisions of this Order, 
the minimum wage for every employee in the 
mercantile industry (not included in any other 
Order of the Board) whose week consists of 


forty (40) hours or more shall be the sum of 
fifteen dollars ($15) per week. 

3. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every employee in 
the mercantile industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) whose week consists 
of less than forty (40) hours shall be the sum 
of forty cents (40c.) per hour: Provided, how- 
ever, that the minimum wage for such employees 
in any one day shall be not less than the sum of 
one dollar and sixty cents $1.60). 

4. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every male person 
over the age of 18 and under the age of 21 years 
in the mercantile industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) whose week consists 
of forty (40) hours or more shall be as fol- 
lows:— 

$9 per week during his first three months’ 
employment in the said industry. 

$10 per week during his second three months’ 
employment in the said industry. 

$11 per week during his third three months’ 
employment in the said industry. 

$12 per week during his fourth three months’ 
employment in the said industry. 

$12.75 per week thereafter. 

5. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every male person 
over the age of 18 and under the age of 21 
years in the mercantile industry (not included 
in any other Order of the Board) whose week 
consists of less than forty (40) hours shall be 
as follows:— 

25 cents per hour during his first three 
months’ employment in the said industry. 

27 cents per hour during his second three 
months’ employment in the said industry. 

30 cents per hour during his third three 
months’ employment in the said industry. 

35 cents per hour during his fourth three 
months’ employment in the said industry. 

40 cents per hour thereafter. 

Provided, however, that the minimum wage 
for such male persons in any one day shall be 
not less than the sum of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25). 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 24th day of July, 
1934, 

Board of Industrial Relations 
ADAM BELL, Chairman. 
FRAUDENA EATON. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHN McDOWELL. 
WILLIAM ALLEXANDER CARROTHERS. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


Hours of Work Act, 1934 


The following order of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations under the Hours of Work Act, 
1934, was gazetted on August 2, 1934. 


REGULATION No. 14 


The occupation of barbering is hereby added 
to the schedule of the said Act, the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council having 
been obtained by Order in Council dated the 
24th day of July, 1934. 

Made and given at Victoria, B.C., this 24th 
day of July, 1934, 

by Board of Industrial Relations. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Partial Withdrawal of Reductions in Established Rates 


Pao following order of the Minimum Wage 

Board of Saskatchewan was gazetted on 
July 16. The new order modifies and con- 
tinues the temporary order published in the 
Lasour Gazette, May, 1924, page 421, which 
in turn continued the operation of an Order 
issued last year (Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1933, page 999). The earlier order provided 
for temporary reductions of 10 per cent for 
minimum wages under $18, and of 15 per 
cent for minimum wages of $13 or over; in 
the present order these reductions are 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 


OrpER No. 6 
1. The minimum rates of wages fixed by the 
Board for workers in Shops and _ Stores, 


Laundries and Factories, Mail Order Houses, 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms, 
Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops, are hereby 
reduced by five per cent, where the rate so 
fixed is less than thirteen dollars ($13) per 


week and by ten per cent where the rate so 
fixed is thirteen dollars ($13) per week or 
over: 

Provided, that, where an employee is 
employed for twenty-four (24) hours or more 
in any week, but for less than full time, the 
reduction shall not be greater than five per 
cent and provided further that there shall be 
no reduction in the cases of an employee who 
is employed for less than twenty-four (24) 
hours in any week. 

2. The rate of reductions provided for in 
this Order shall be determined by the gross 
wages, inclusive of cash and board and lodging, 
but shall be computed upon and deducted from 
cash wages only of an employee after deduc- 
tions have been made for board and lodging 
where supplied by her employer. 

3. This Order shall continue in force until 
the thirtieth day of September, 1934. 


By order, 


The Minimum Wage Board, 
A. J. WICKENS, 


Tuos. M. Mo ttoy, 
Chairman. 


Secretary. 


COLLECTIVE MANAGEMENT PLAN OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUEL 
COMPANY 


HE industrial and social benefits of labour 
co-operation with industrial management 
as they are shown in one outstanding example 
are the subject of a study by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, Director of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, in a volume re- 
cently published by the Foundation in the 
Industrial Relations Series under the title 
“Miners and Management: a study of the 
collective agreement between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, and an analysis of the 
problem of coal in the United States.” The 
book sets forth the facts regarding the methods 
employed by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany in Colorado since it came under the 
control of Miss Josephine Roche. (The 
adoption of the plan was noted in the La- 
BouR GazerTE, June, 1928, page 565; August, 
1929, page 898.) The first part describes the 
plan and its results, while the second part 
contrasts with the reformed conditions in the 
Colorado mine the insecurity and waste which 
are said to characterize the coal industry in 
other fields in the United States. 

The plan is based upon a collective agree- 
ment first made in August, 1928, for a two- 
year period, between the company and the 
Colorado district organization of the U:M.W. 
of A. (District 15). The signers declared that 
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they were “seeking a new era in the industrial 
relations of Colorado.” They welcomed this 
agreement, declaring their purpose to be “the 
establishment of industrial justice,” “the sub- 
stitution of reason for violence, confidence for 
misunderstanding, integrity and good faith for 
dishonest practices, and a union of effort for 
the chaos of the present economic warfare.” 
They undertook to avoid those conflicts which 
had taken the form of “ needless and waste- 
ful strikes and lockout”; in place of this 
method they would seek to investigate and 
correct the underlying causes of strikes and 
lockouts; they would establish “genuine col- 
lective bargaining between mine workers and 
operators through free and independent or- 
ganization.” 

Besides adopting the principle of collective 
bargaining the agreement provided that the 
two parties would undertake “ to stabilize em- 
ployment, production and markets through co- 
operative endeavour and the aid of science.” 
The author notes that this is probably the 
first time that any trade union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor has gone 
so far as to include these broad economic 
policies within its scope. “ This purpose,” she 
continues, “was further elaborated in the 
agreement signed for the second biennial 
period, beginning September 1, 1930, in which 
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effort was made to deal with the problem of 
labour’s share in increased productivity by 
adding the following words (the idea, how- 
ever, is somewhat vague); ‘recognizing the 
principle that increased productivity should 
be mutually shared through the application 
of equitable considerations to the rights of 
the workers and to economic conditions affect- 
ing the operations and business of the com- 
pany. The public interest was included in 
the statement of principles. It was declared 
to be a purpose of the company and the union 
to assure ‘consumers a dependable supply of 
coal at reasonable and uniform prices.” 
The book gives a full account of the histo- 
rical antecedents of the agreement, which was 
adopted after protracted conflict in the in- 
dustry. “It was out of the conflict of 1913-14 
that impulses and purposes emerged leading 
towards changed attitudes of the contestants. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, in- 
fluenced by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., estab- 
lished its Industrial Representation Plan in 
1915. The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
which was also involved, made no definite 
change in its policies at that time, but the 
events of that bitter strike had deeply im- 
pressed Josephine Roche, the daughter of its 
president, and in 1927, when she inherited her 
father’s minority ownership of stock, she 
came face to face with a responsibility and 
an opportunity.” Under the collective agree- 
ment the union accepted the existing economic 
system and entered into a businesslike con- 
tract for hours of work and wages and for the 


regulation of such conditions as directly 
affected the earning power of the workers. It 
also provided for the day to day adjustment 
of grievances and the wage scale. These 
provisions are studed in detail in the chapter 
on the collective agreement. “ Labour’s Pro- 
ductivity” is the title of another chapter 
which describes the co-operative effort where- 
by the workers are brought into contact with 
the consumers and the interest of the mer in 
maintaining their wage scale is tied with the 
success of the company in widening the 
market by improving the quality of its coal. 
This is effected by means of a differential in 
the wage scale in return for which the men 
agree to co-operate in increased efficiency in 
production. The increase in efficiency is pro- 
vided for through joint advisory board safety 
committees, technicians, etc. Other chapters 
are devoted to the study of the arrangements 
in regard to marketing and prices, competition 
and wages, and the adjustment of grievances. 

The writer claims that the effect of the 
joint agreement has been to assure adequate 
service at fair and uniform prices to the con- 
sumer; security and fair wages to the miner; 
and a profit to the investor as the result of 
sound management. “The experience of this 
one company,” she concludes, “is most useful 
if it be regarded as a challenge to the people 
of the United States to remove the obstacles 
which stand in the way of substituting reason 
for violence and stabilizing employment, pro- 
duction and markets through co-operative en- 
deavour and the aid of science.” 





WELFARE WORK IN MONTREAL IN 1933 
Report of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies 


op ae twelfth annual year book of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
reviews welfare and relief work in Montreal 
during 1933 as carried on by thirty-four 
agencies, each dealing with some phase of the 
social and economic problem. Prefacing the 
volume is the report of the Financial Federa- 
tion campaign which is conducted for the 
purpose of securing the funds necessary for 
the operations of the affiliated organizations. 

Referring to the unemployment situation 
in Montreal the report of the Federation 
Board of Directors states that distress con- 
tinued to increase during the year. For 
this reason the entry of the Government into 
the field of relief has not relieved the Federa- 
tion of its load. “Were it not for the efforts 
of the Government, the situation would have 
been chaotic in this City. The Government, 
by utilizing its credit, has made available 
sums of money which could not have been 


raised by voluntary subscription; but so 
great has been the wave of destitution that 
nearly all the agencies in the Federation have 
had to increase their demands on the Federa- 
tion in order to help prevent sickness, 
demoralization and disintegration of family 
life, which are the certain accompaniments of 
conditions like the present, unless determined 
efforts are made to prevent them.” 

Special mention is made of several activi- 
ties developed within the last three years 
“which undoubtedly played an important part 
in maintaining the morale of the unemployed” 
and which the Federation thought necessary 
to support. These were: the Day Shelter for 
Unemployed Men, the Community Garden 
League, the Rosemount Community Centre, 
and the Unemployed Boys Farm at Caledonia 
Springs. 

The Federation’s financial campaign of 1934 
resulted in a total of subscriptions from all 
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sources of $721,946. The campaign failed to 
reach its objective by some 34 per cent which 
compared favourably with the average reduced 
objective of 15 per cent in most other cities 
on the continent. 

Emphasizing the co-ordination of effort 
among the thirty-four agencies the report 
states: “Co-operation between agencies is one 
of the strongest features of the work of 
Federation. Through it, thirty-odd problems 
are treated as one. The men and women 
engaged in the work of one Agency automati- 
cally become interested in, and develop a 
sense of responsibility for all the other 
Agencies. Working through such organiza- 
tions as the Budget Committee, the Council 
of Social Agencies and its various Divisions, 
co-operation banishes self-seeking and brings 
the full force of all the Agencies to bear 
on the problems of each one. In accomplish- 
ing this, there has not been shown any 
tendency to dictate policy to Agencies nor to 
interfere with their rights as self-governing 
entities. What has been accomplished in the 
application of improved methods, or in better- 
ment in other ways, has been the direct 
result of deeper study and added interest, all 
due, in greater or lesser measure, to the spirit 
of co-operation. This spirit has done much 
towards smoothing the pathway of the Budget 
Committee, and in maintaining the confidence 
of the subscribing public.” 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment indicates to what extent dis- 
tress was prevalent in Montreal. With 
reference to family relief, it states: “The 
great bulk of family relief continued to be 
administered by the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee. During the last 
week in December, 1982, 4,200 families were 
given relief. This number rose week by week 
to a peak in March, 1933, of 4,910 families 
and then started to decline until a low point 
of 4.068 families was reached on September 30, 
1933. Following that low point, the numbers 
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on relief rose again. Every week during the 
year the numbers on relief were materially 
higher than at the corresponding week the 
year previous. The peak of 19382 was 4,201 
families. The other religious groups in the 
City were having a somewhat similar experi- 
ence and at one time no fewer than 280,000 
individuals, or 34 per cent of the population 
were receiving direct relief on account of 
unemployment.” 

Reports from each agency are presented in 
the volume, each giving details of its own 
particular sphere of activity. A general idea 
of the scope of .the organization is indicated 
in the following four main divisions and the 
agencies listed under each:— 


Division of  Children—Boy’s Home; 
Children’s Bureau; Day Nursery; Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society; Protestant Infants’ 


Home; Protestant Orphans’ Home; Women’s 
Directory. 

Division of Dependency and Delinquency. 
—Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee; Family Welfare Association; Protes- 
tant Employment Bureau; Girls’ Cottage 
Industrial School; Montreal Boys’ Associa- 
tion; Prisoners’ Aid and Welfare Associa- 
tion; Protestant Bureau for Homeless Men; 
Protestant Industrial Rooms; Sheltering 
Home; Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children. 

Division of Education and Recreation — 
Big Sister Association; Daily Vacation 
Schools; Griffntown Club; Iverley Settle- 
ment; Negro Community Centre; Parks and 
Playgrounds Association; University Settle- 
ment; Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Division of Health—Brehmer Rest Pre- 
ventorium: Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind (Quebec Div.); Child Welfare 
Association; Montreal Diet Dispensary; 
Mental Hygiene Institute; Montreal Indus- 
trial Institute; Murray Bay Convalescent 
Home; Victorian Order of Nurses; West- 
mount Social Service Association, 


YOUNG WORKERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


International Congress on Technical Education 


N_ International Congress on Technical 
Education was held in Barcelona, Spain, 
from May 17 to 19, 1934, under the auspices 
of the International Technical Education 
Office. The Congress was attended by about 
600 persons from 28 countries, many of which 
were represented officially. On the basis of 
150 reports, the Congress dealt with questions 
‘referred to it for study by the previous 
Congress. 
Emphasizing the economic and social func- 
tions of technical education the Congress 


declared that, in view of the economic and 
social importance of technical and vocational 
training, which to-day took the form of a 
complete occupational, civic and humane 
education, and in view of the fact that such 
education, by reason of the flexibility of its 
methods, the scope of its teaching, and the 
character, both economic and ethical of its 
objectives, was perfectly suited to the needs 
of modern life and thus formed part of the 
plan of development of all civilized nations, 
it was desirable that technical and vocational 
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training should be given the place its import- 
ance deserved in the national education of all 
countries. 

Vocational Guidance-——The Congress urged 
that, in countries which had not yet brought 
their education laws into conformity with the 
decisions of the International Labour Con- 
ference in regard to the age for admission of 
children to employment, the technical educa- 
tion organization should carry on a campaign 
to secure the fixing of a minimum age for 
employment as speedily as possible. The 
additional years of compulsory education 
should be utilized both for the general 
culture of the child and in preparation for 
the choice and practice of a trade. 

The Congress recommended the appoint- 
ment of an international committee to study 
the possibility of a standard medical certifi- 
cate in order to ascertain a _ candidate’s 
prospects for success in certain trades. In 
addition it was urged that the International 
Technical Education Office should study the 
question of vocational training for persons 
suffering from physical or mental handicaps 
and should make enquiry into measures taken 
for this purpose in all countries. 

It was considered that the bonds between 
technical schools and the various trades should 
be drawn as close as possible in all countries, 
with due regard for the systems of social and 
political organization in force; school organ- 
ization and legislation should be based on the 
practical needs of occupational life, and 
labour legislation should make advanced 
vocational training compulsory for appren- 
tices and young workers. 


Apprenticeship—The Congress considered 
that vocational guidance should not lead 
children on leaving school into blind alleys 
where they would have no assistance either 
in finding employment or by way of super- 
vision of ‘their personal training, and proposed 
that organizations should be established by 
each trade, with the support of the authorities, 
for the purpose of taking charge of children 
proposing to enter the trade concerned when 
they left school, guiding them in finding 
employment and exercising a benevolent 
guardianship over them throughout their 
wpprenticeship. 

It further declared that apprenticeship 
should be combined with school training, at 
least during the initial period and for certain 
trades. However important programs and 
methods might be, they depended on the 
capacity of the teacher. There appeared to 
be perfect agreement in recommending 
graduated practical work with a bias towards 
the production of finished goods as early as 
possible. Account must always be taken in 
teaching methods of the human factor. 
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It was finally recommended that the con- 
tract of apprenticeship should be a guarantee, 
a contract of education, and a means of 
regulation of vocational training, and urged 
that written contracts of apprenticeship should 
be made compulsory, and that the vocational 
training of the apprentice should be placed 
under supervision. 


Unemployment of Young Persons—Dealing 
with the unemployment of young persons, the 
Congress felt that it was one of the gravest 
dangers to civilization, and urged that all 
possible measures be taken to avert the many 
disadvantages of unemployment by means of 
suitable vocational training, the establishment 
of special workshops for vocational training, 
and the organization of athletic societies. 


Training of Engineers and Technicians — 
There was considerable discussion relative to 
the training of engineers and technicians and 
the possibility of establishing international 
co-ordination and control of higher technical 
education and the regulation of engineers’ 
certificates. Recommendations were made 
concerning the training of engineers in a 
“scientifically organized college” on a 
graduated basis. 

In view of the increasing number of 
certificated engineers, the unequal value of 
engineers’ certificates and the overcrowded 
state of the engineering profession, the Con- 
gress urged that admission to technical 
colleges should be made more difficult, that 
the issue of certificates should be subject to 
strict Governmental supervision, that families 
should be warned of the present difficulties 
encountered by engineers in finding employ- 
ment, that a proper proportion should be 
established between the number of engineers 
and the needs of production, and that a plan 
of public works should be undertaken with a 


view to facilitating the employment of 
engineers. 
Regulation of Engineers’ Certrficates— 


Another resolution urged that the different 
countries should undertake general regulation 
of the use of the title of certificated engineer. 
Such regulation should fulfil the following 
requirements: it should maintain the system 
of private technical colleges which, after 
receiving from the authorities the right to 
issue engineers’ certificates, should submit to 
permanent inspection by the authorities as 
regards the conditions under which the voca- 
tional training of engineers was carried out, 
and should deposit with the Governments 
copies of the certificates issued by them; it 
should provide for the issue by the Govern- 
ments of a special certificate for self-taught 
engineers who could show a sufficient number 
of years of practical experience in industry; 
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it should specify the conditions to be com- 
plied with by the certificates of foreign 
engineers in order to be accepted concurrently 
with those of national engineers; it should 
require persons describing themselves as 


certificated engineers to indicate in all cases 
the name of the institution which issued their 
certificates; and it should protect the status 
of certificated engineers by means of penalties 
for false pretences. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1934 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


He employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 
Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy haying, light crops being reported in 
many districts, due to lack of rain. Fishing 
was only fair. There was continued activity 
in the pulpwoods with a large number of 
cutters employed. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from four to six days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked five, five and a half, and six 
days. Manufacturers of foodstuffs and soft 
drinks stated business was good. Oil and gas 
companies also noted improvement, having 
been affected by the holiday season and heavier 
auto traffic. Iron and steel industries were 
also busier, with idleness reported in only 
one department. Other industries were fair. 
Building construction was brighter, with more 
skilled tradesmen employed, same large con- 
tracts already underway, and with good chances 
of others to come. Road construction also 
continued, likewise work on transmission lines, 
Transportation, both freight and passenger, by 
land and water, was heavy. Trade was better. 
In the Women’s Section there was a brisk 
demand for domestics, but a decreased call 
for charwomen, and no requests for commer- 
cial help. 

Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
improvement, also mining, Logging was 
active. Manufacturing was only fair, with 
factories in some centres working on reduced 
time, or at only partial capacity. The metal 
trades and rubber and boot and shoe factories 
were quiet, but paper, textiles, and meat pack- 
ing establishments were quite busy. More 
skilled building tradesmen were employed, 
especially at Montreal, where carpenters and 
painters were in demand. This municipality 
also hired a number of unskilled workers for 
sewer construction. Building construction in 
other cities was quiet. Transportation by rail 
and water was heavy. Orders for women in 
domestic service were numerous, with many 
applicants registered, although some difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining suitable help for 
certain positions. 

Haying was generally widespread through- 
out Ontario, with a slight increase in the call 


for farm help. Men were hired for the most 
part on a monthly basis, with wages averaging 
from $15 to $25. Lumbering prospects for the 
coming season were brighter than for some 
time past, and there was a heavy demand for 
experienced pulpwood cutters, whom it was 
difficult to procure in many logging centres. 
A number of firefighters had been hired as 
the fire hazard was very great, owing to the 
extremely hot weather. Wages for these men 
were $2 per day and board, with free trans- 
portation both ways. General activity pre- 
vailed in the mining districts, with very few first 
class miners unemployed at present. Business 
was better in manufacturing establishments, 
although some factories were closed for stock 
taking or had reduced staffs due to amnual 
vacations. Food canneries, paper, textiles, sport- 
ing goods, boots and shoes, breweries, and 
electrical appliances were busy, but iron and 
steel products were quieter, as is usual in 
this industry at this season of the year, and 
prospects in this line appeared very good for 
increased production in the near future. More 
construction was under way than previously 
recorded, with a corresponding reduction in 
unemployed skilled workers in the building 
trades. Highway, bridge, and sewer construc- 
tion continued, although due to the nearing 
completion of the Trans-Canada Highway, 
camps in the vicinity of North Bay were 
closed down, however, relief camps under the 
Department of National Defence were still 
open and were taking care of their quota of 
the unemployed. Some men were also placed 
on extra railway gangs. Trade was fairly 
brisk. The demand for hotel, restaurant, 
and general domestic help in the Women’s 
Division remained steady, but experienced 
applicants were often difficult to obtain. Day 
work was somewhat slacker than usual, for 
many employers were out of town. 


The call for farm help in the Prairie Prov- 
inces continued to increase, although it was 
decidedly lower than during the corresponding 
period a year ago. Extremely hot weather had 
damaged crops in some localities so that in 
the territory affected the yield would be very 
light. Lack of experienced men resulted in 
fewer placements in logging, where unfilled 
vacancies existed. Mining was very quiet, also 
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manufacturing. Building construction con- 
sisted chiefly of the erection of small dwellings 
and alterations, other work being slack. Men 
in relief camps were gradually decreasing in 
number, as apparently many who had left the 
camps were being absorbed on farms, where 
they had worked in previous years. Trade 
was fair. Little change was noted in the 
Women’s Division. Wages offered were low 
for domestic service, but orders for hotels and 
restaurants were easily filled. 

Crops in general were good in British 
Columbia, but very little extra farm help 
was required. Most of the fruit was still to 
be harvested, and plenty of applicants were 


available for this work, Logging and mining 
showed practically no change, but sawmills 
for the most part were busy. At some of the 
mines a few additional men were being taken 
on. Salmon fishermen were doing well, and 
canneries expected to have the largest pack 
since 1930. Building construction was quiet, 
about the only activity in this line being 
alterations and general repair work. Relief 
camps continued to receive their quota of 
men. Drydocks and shipyards were quiet, but 
waterfronts were busy. Improvement was 
noted in the Women’s Section in casual work, 
though the demand for city domestics was 
less than usual, as many families were away on 
holidays. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 8,716, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 941,165 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,702 having an aggregate member- 
ship of 159,722 persons, 18 per cent of whom 


were without employment on July 1. It should 
be understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, definite figures not being available as 
to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1934 Reported by 
Employers 


The industrial situation showed further 
marked improvement at the ‘beginning of 
July, the increases in personnel reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 8,716 
employers greatly exceeding those indicated 
by the firms making returns for any previous 
July in the thirteen years for which data are 
available. The establishments whose statis- 
tics were tabulated had 941,165 persons on 
their July 1 staffs, as compared with 899,751 
on June 1, 1934; this pronounced increase of 
41,414 employees during the month caused 
the index to rise by 4°4 points to 101-0 on 
the latest date, as compared with the average 
seasonal advance of about two points in the 
years 1921-1933. This upward trend is illus- 
trated in the accompanying chart. The index, 


based on the 1926 average as 100, was 96°6 
on June 1, 1934, while on July 1 in the years 
since 1920, it was as follows:—1934, 101-0; 
1938, 84:5; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 103-8; 1930, 118°9; 
1929, 124°7; 1928, 117:7; 1927): 109-75 »1926, 
105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924, 97-1; 1923, 100-7; 
1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. The employment 
index at the beginning of the present month 
was higher than at any other date in the two 
and two-thirds years since November 1, 1931. 

The favourable movement noted in the last 
three months for which statistics have been 
compiled has provided work for nearly 91,700 
persons, besides increasing the working hours 
of others previously employed. The im- 
provement compares satisfactorily with the 
aggregate gains of approximately 79,000, 
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11,000 and 38,000 employees reported in the 
same three months of 1983, 1932 and 1931, 
respectively. The second quarter of the year 
is normally a period of intensified industrial 
activity, but the general increase in employ- 
ment in the last three months has consider- 
ably exceeded the average in the years since 
1920. It is noteworthy that the average pay- 
roll of the 8,716 firms reporting on July 1, 
1934, stood at 108, compared with an average 
of 97 employed by the 8,460 establishments 
furnishing data for January 1 of the present 
year, and with that of 96 indicated by the 
8,125 employers co-operating for July 1, 1983. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was markedly upward in all five 
economic areas; the largest additions to staffs 
were made in Quebec and Ontario. The situa- 
tion generally was better than on the same 
date of last year or of 1932. 

Maritime Provinces-—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 628 firms employing 71,056 work- 
ers, as against 69,580 in the preceding month. 
This increase brought the index to 100:4, or 
10-5 points higher than at the beginning of 
July in 1938, but was smaller than the gain 
then shown over the preceding month. Con- 
struction, particularly railway and highway 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment in manufacturing showed construction, recorded substantial improve- 


further improvement, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend on July 1; most of the gain 
occurred in the food, lumber and pulp and 
paper groups. Mining (except of coal), com- 
munications, services, trade, transportation, 
logging and construction also indicated sub- 
stantial advances. The greatest expansion 
was in highway construction, in which some 
25,000 additional workers were reported, 
partly engaged in unemployment relief under- 
takings. Excluding such road workers, how- 
ever, the general increase in the numbers on 
the reported payrolls exceeded the average 
gain noted in the years since 1920. A more 
detailed analysis of the data by industries 
is given later in this report. 


ment on the date under review, when there 
were also gains in lumber and pulp and paper 
mills, and in logging, coal-mining, shipping, 
services and trade. On the other hand, fish- 
canning, chemical and iron and steel plants 
were slacker. 

Quebec —Manufacturing showed  pro- 
nounced improvement in Quebec, there being 
large increases in animal food, lumber, pulp 
and paper and tobacco and beverage factories. 
In the non-manufacturing industries, mining, 
services, trade, logging and construction all 
reported considerably heightened activity. 
The general gain during the month was 
smaller than that reported on July 1 in 1933, 
but greater than on that date in any other 
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year of the record, being between two and 
three times larger than the average indicated 
in the last thirteen years. The forces of the 
2,077 co-operating employers aggregated 
256,742 persons, compared with 247,880 on 
June 1, or an addition of 8,862. The index: 
con the latest date was higher than in any 
other month since the end of 1931. 


Ontario—There was a further important 
increase in activity in Ontario, where the 3,827 
firms whose statistics were tabulated reported 
416,996 employees, or 20,862 more than on 
June 1. Employment in previous years has 
frequently advanced on July 1 as compared 
with the preceding month, the average increase 
reported being under 3,000 workers; the gain 
noted on the date under review, therefore, 
was greater than at the beginning of July in 
any other year of the record. It was, in 
fact, only once exceeded in any of the months 
for which data are available, viz., by that 
noted on May 1, 1929; the percentage gains 
indicated on June 1, 1922 and 1923, however, 
were also larger. The improvement on July 
1, 1934, was fairly widely distributed, food, 
lumber, rubber clay, glass and stone, electric 
current and mineral product, factories, logging, 
mining, transportation, trade and construction 


showing large gains. The increases in con- 
struction were particularly noteworthy, oc- 
curring mainly in the highway division. On 
the contrary, leather, textile and iron and steel 
works were seasonally slacker; the losses in 
these groups were large, resulting in a decline 
in manufacturing as whole. The general in- 
dex of employment, at 109-9, was higher than 
in any other month since November 1, 1930. 


Prairie Provinces—The most important ex- 
pansion recorded in this area was in construc- 
tion, notably on the highways, but services, 
transportation, communications and manufac- 
turing also reported gains; those in the last- 
named were confined mainly to the food and 
lumber groups. Activity in coal-mining, 
however, was seasonally reduced and logging 
was also slacker. In addition to the general 
improvement reported in industrial employ- 
ment, there have doubtless been seasonal in- 
creases in agricultural work, which, though 
not recorded in this survey owing to the gen- 
erally small unit of production, must be an 
important factor in the general situation. Data 
were compiled from 1,287 employers with an 
aggregate staff of 118,059 workers on July 1, 
as against 112,163 in their last report. This 
gain of 5,896 workers was over twice as large 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


a a ee 
—— ee 


British 
Columbia 


Canada 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
(ATOAS AS At Jove 1GO4: seat etietent ee ee 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Prairie 


Quebec Provinces 


Ontario 





Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total num- 
ber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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as that ‘registered on the same date of last, 
year, and also exceeded the average increase 
on July 1 in the last thirteen years. The 
index, at 94:1 on the date under review, com- 
pared favourably with that of 85:0 on July 1, 
1933. 

British Columbia—Continued and larger ad- 
vances were made in British Columbia; the 
increase, which is the sixth consecutive gain 
recorded this year, brought the index to 94:1, 
the highest since November 1, 1931. A total 
working force of 78,312 persons was employed 
on the date under review by the 897 firms 
whose data were received and who had 73,- 
994 on their staffs at the beginning of June. 
Manufacturing, particularly of food products, 
was seasonally busier on July 1, 1934, and 
communications, trade and transportation also 
reported considerable improvement, while the 
tendency was downward in coal-mining and 
construction. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

Five of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made—Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver—showed 
heightened activity; the tendency was unfav- 


ourable in Quebec City and Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, while no general 
change was reported in Ottawa. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal again 
advanced, there being gains in construction 
and trade, while manufacturing was rather 
slacker, mainly in textiles and iron and steel. 
A combined working force of 128,471 persons 
was indicated by the 1,207 co-operating em- 
ployers, who had 127,678 workers on June 1. 
Larger increases had been noted on July 1, 
1933, but the index then was lower, standing 
at 81:5 as compared with 86-7 at the latest 
date. 

Quebec—A reduction was reported in Que- 
bec, where statements were tabulated from 
162 firms with 12,483 employees, compared 
with 12,707 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment in services slightly increased, while 
manufacturing and trade were slacker. The 
index was lower than at the beginning of 
July, 1933, when an improvement had been 
shown. 

Toronto—There were further but smaller 
advances in employment in Toronto, where 
trade, construction and transportation showed 
improvement. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing (chiefly of textile products) and ser- 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVEBAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 


ss Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Julyell 922 eee a Le BE Ieee a 97-7 
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Tay coke eons ee 79:5 93-7 85-6 
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BY PE Ae Cee Cea 82-9 96-3 92-9 
June ae Late A eee, 86-3 97-9 93-9 
July. Pod eet fee. 86-7 96-1 94-1 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at July 1, 
RY ar ta tt aaa 13-6 1:3 12-0 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
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129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
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99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80:8 82-5 
85-7 70:4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
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98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
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1:4 3-0 1-4 3-7 2-9 





Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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vices released employees. The 1,282 employ- 
ers furnishing data enlarged their staffs by 
347 workers to 113,357 at the beginning of 
July, A larger gain had been reported on the 
same date of last year, but the July 1, 1934, 
index, at 94-1, was 6-4 points higher than that 
for the same date in 1988. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 164 
employers with 18,055 persons on their pay- 
jlists, or the same number as in the preced- 
ing month. There were minor increases in 
manufacturing and trade, while construction 
‘showed curtailment. A small gain had been 
indicated on July 1, 1933, when the index was 
lower than on the date under review. 


Hamilton—There was a further advance i 
Hamilton, where employment was in greater 
volume than on the same date of last year; 
265 workers were added to the forces of 259: 
firms furnishing information, bringing them 
to 27,836 at the beginning of July, 1934 
Manufacturing reported slight improvement, 
and trade and construction also showed mod 
erate gains. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities. - 
Reduced activity, mainly in iron and steel 
plants, caused a decline of 826 persons in the 


staffs of the 153 reporting employers, who 
had 138,453 in their employ on the date under 
review. The index was higher than on July 
1, 1933, when improvement had occurred. 


Winnipeg —Communications, transportation 
and construction registered moderate advan- 
ces, while other industries showed only slight 
changes on the whole. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 35,089 employees was reported 
by the 418 co-operating firms; this was 354 
more than on June 1. The improvement 
noted on the same date of a year ago in- 
volved a larger number of persons, but the 
index of employment was then rather lower. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 384 establishments employ- 
ing 28,242 workers, as against 27,182 in the 
preceding month. There were increases in 
practically all groups, those in trade, trans- 
portation and manufacturing being most pro- 
nounced. A smaller increase had been re- 
corded by the firms making returns for July 
1, 1983, when the index was lower. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 
Tablex Ls 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVEBAGE CaLENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing showed a 
further increase on July 1; although this was 
smaller than in either the preceding month 
or the same month of last year, it was im- 
portant in that it reversed the slight decline 
which the experience of the last thirteen 
years shows is the average change between 
June and July. The 5,256 establishments re- 
porting had 468,369 employees on the date 
under review, as compared with 465,009 on 
June 1. The index rose from 93-2 in the pre- 
ceding month to 93-8 on July 1, 1934, while- 
the seasonally corrected index also showed 
a slight advance. An analysis of the data for 
July 1 shows pronounced improvement in the 
animal and vegetable food, lumber and pulp 
and paper groups, with smaller gains in bev- 
erage, clay, glass and stone, electric current, 
mineral product and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries. On the other hand, leather 
footwear, textile, chemical and iron and steel 


plants were slacker, the greatest losses being 
those of a seasonal character in the textile 
and iron and steel groups. 

The general increase in factory employ- 
ment on the date under review was the sixth 
successive gain since January, 1934; in this 
period of expansion, over 69,500 workers have 
been re-instated, while the index has ad- 
vanced by 13-8 points. The recovery in the 
same six months of last year provided work 
for some 42,600 persons, and the index rose 
from 74:4 on Jan. 1 to 83-0 at the beginning 
of July, or by 8-6 points. The July 1, 1934, 
index was some 13 p.c. higher than on the 
same date last year. The average number of 
operatives per establishment, standing at 8&9 
on July 1, 1934, compares favourably with the 
average of 78 indicated on Jan. 1, 1934, 83 
on July 1, 1933, and 75 on Jan. 1, 1933, when 
the manufacturing index was at its lowest 
point in the depression. 


Tapts IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avenace 1926=100) 








: 1Relative | July 1 
Industries Weight | ° 1934 
Manufacturing— 
Animal products—edible............ 49-7 93-8 
Purand:products. 2. ..ceu vss see. oe 2:6 132-7 
Leather and products.............-- P 89-4 
Boots and shoes..........+--se+00: 2-0 95-4 
Lumber and products.............-- 1-4 99-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 4-1 74-7 
Hurnituress: . <swes toads. “eeee os 2-4 68-1 
Other lumber products............ 6 72-5 
Musical instruments................+6- 1-1 97-1 
Plant products—edible.............. “1 33-0 
Pulp and paper products............- 3-2 107-0 
Pulpvand paper. «075.4 seamiee eke 6-1 95-8 
iPaper products. ...mseesirer > nels: 2:8 88-9 
Printing and publishing........... 9 105-2 
Rubberproductsy...... tes: s sees e: - 2-4 101-9 
Textile\productsesks...0. sees eee 1:3 95-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 9-7 107-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 3°8 122-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 1:8 90-2 
Silk andisilk £00d8..qqaees. eee: ‘7 114-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-0 481-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-0 118-2 
Other textile products............- 2-9 93-3 
Plant products (n.e.8.)..... .....--- 1-0 90-2 
TODACCOSAN. Sith tbe tite es 1-5 109-5 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 99-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 7 123-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... “1 112-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 121-0 
Electric currents. . tas. fet = 2% pip Spr 9 75-6 
Electrical apparatus,........+.+-.+.- 1:5 109-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 1-2 103-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 10-3 74-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 85-7 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 80-5 
Mand vehicles 2at* .,- Seas tncs Hee 4 42-5 
Automobiles and parts............ 4-8 oe 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 1-6 105-4 
Heating appliances................ «2 51-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. +4 85-8 
Foundry and machine shop prod- “4 63-5 
UCTS Aas ic BAe... Se Sh Se gies “5 84-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1:5 76-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 111-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:5 137-3 
Miscellaneous.2<) « \.testeciere fe enters 5 116-0 


June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 Juiy 1 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
93-2 83-0 85-4 97-2 111-3 120-3 
115-8 130-2 114-7 112-6 119-9 122-3 
86-5 95-8 84-6 98-9 9+°6 104-0 
99-9 94-0 86-5 89:4 86: 92-8 
105-9 101:5 93-6 97-6 87-7 95-2 
71-1 63-7 64-8 83-7 105-4 122-7 
61-9 55-2 54-7 74-5 103-1 122-6 
73:1 69-1 71-2 96:1 105-2 123-4 
98-2 85-7 91-0 102-3 112-3 122°3 
30°4 22-0 29-4 58-9 62-9 99-9 
98-3 97-2 100-5 106-8 114-5 112-3 
93-6 86-4 87-9 97-5 110-4 113-0 
84-5 74:5 73°7 87-4 107°3 110-5 
105-7 98-5 96-7  99°3 106-6 113-3 
101-7 98-5 104-0 110-3 115-9 116-1 
96:3 79°8 86-2 97-0 120-4 143-4 
109°8 95-6 96-2 96-4 99-2 105-8 
125-6 103-9 103-6 97-6 97:2 104-1 
91-0 75-4 79:3 81-5 82-1 96-1 
125-8 108-5 99-4 92-5 88-5 98-4 
491-8 377-5 363-1 317-5 276-6 217-9 
118-4 108-5 107-7 105-4 104-4 113-3 
94-2 86-4 89-1 94-6 100-3 103°5 
96-7 77-9 77-6 83-8 93-9 104-6 
107-0 106-6 112-0 116-2 125-8 125-6 
99-7 102-3 106-7 103-2 114°3 111-8 
116-6 112:6 118-5 136-0 143-4 147-0 
121-4 91-3 82-7 105°9 118-9 183-8 
123-5 111-3 109-9 115-9 116-5 118-7 
13*5 57-0 78-2 112-9 137-1 137-8 
107-9 110-0 117-4 127-7 133-1 137-0 
103-5 85°5 109-0 133°3 156-1 142-7 
Ciel: 62°4 68-2 85-8 109-5 126:8 
92-2 65-1 61-7 88-3 116-2 136°3 
78-9 63-9 77-6 98-5 122-6 132-1 
47-0 38-9 28-1 39-9 70-2 127-8 
78:8 66°6 72-7 85-2 107-2 119-9 
117-7 73°8 87-8 75°3 119-4 145-3 
61-0 37-7 62-4 81-9 116-4 142-7 
88-1 68-2 72-6 96-4 105-0 133-6 
63-8 50-1 63-8 111-6 156-2 178-4 
79-7 63:3 69-9 85-8 111-2 127-6 
79-1 64-7 72:5 90-3 107-2 117-0 
111-0 87- 78:2 114-2 127-6 134-8 
134-5 125-4 123-6 127-7 149-1 141-7 
112-5 98-7 99-8 107-2 110-7 113-4 


1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Animal Products, Edible—Very large addi- 
tions to staffs were recorded in this group, 
3,075 persons being taken on by the 289 estab- 
lishments making returns, which had 24,687 in 
their employ. Pronounced improvement was 
noted in fish-canning in British Columbia, but 
there were losses in the same industry in the 
Maritime Provinces, while dairies and meat- 
packing plants in the other provinces afforded 
increased employment. The index on July 
1, 1934, was rather higher than on the same 
date in 1933; a somewhat larger gain had then 
been indicated. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 259 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, employing 19,264 workers, as compared 
with 20,108 in the preceding month. The bulk 
of the decrease took place in boot and shoe 
factories, and occurred mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. The situation was slightly better 
than that recorded on July 1 of last year, 
when an increase had been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 
activity, but employment in furniture factories 
was quieter. Larger increases had been noted 
on July 1, 1933; the index then, however, 
stood at 63-7, as against 74-7 on July 1, 1934. 
A combined working force of 38,980 employees 
was reported by the 790 firms co-operating on 
the date under review; this was 2,026 more 
than at the beginning of June. All provinces 
except British Columbia shared in the upward 
movement, but the gains in Quebec were 
greatest. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an important 
advance, which decidedly exceeded that 
registered on July 1 of a year ago, when the 
index was some ten points lower. Returns 
were received from 406 manufacturers of vege- 
sable foods, having 30,380 operatives, as 
igainst 27,881 in their last report. The im- 
provement in Ontario and British Columbia 
was most noteworthy. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
slight decline in printing and _ publishing 
houses, and in the production of paper goods, 
while pulp and paper mills were considerably 
busier. The 564 co-operating employers in the 
Dominion reported 57,705 workers, compared 
with 56,491 on June 1. Smaller advances had 
been indicated in the group as a whole on 
July 1, 1933, and the index of employment was 
then much lower. 


Rubber Products—Curtailment was regis- 
tered in rubber factories, in which employ- 
ment was brisker than in the summer of last 


year. Statistics were tabulated from 50 firms 
with 12,113 employees on the date under re- 
view, as compared with 12,274 in the preceding 
month. 


Textile Products—A further contraction, 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario, was reported 
by the 913 co-operating textile manufacturers, 
who employed 91,212 workers, or 1,995 fewer 
than at the beginning of June. The largest 
losses were in woollen and headwear factories, 
but cotton, silk and garment plants were also 
slacker. An advance had been indicated on 
the corresponding date in 1933, but the level 
of employment then was lower than on the 
date under review. The decrease was sea- 
sonal in character, the tendency having been 
downward on July 1 in nine of the thirteen 
preceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed a moderate 
increase, according to data from 159 establish- 
ments, employing 14,267 persons, compared 
with 13,919 in the preceding month. The in- 
crease occurred mainly in Quebec, and in 
beverage factories. A gain had also been noted 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was a few points lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a falling-off in activity in chemical factories; 
171 firms had 9,232 employees, compared with 
9,435 on June 1. The Maritime Provinces re- 
ported most of the decrease. Little general 
change had been shown at the beginning of 
July, 1933, but employment was then in 
smaller volume. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Improve- 
ment was indicated in building material plants, 
the 186 co-operating establishments enlarging 
their forces by 272 persons to 8,269 on the 
date under review. Most of the gain was in 
Quebec and Ontario. The level of employ- 
ment was much higher than on July 1 of a 
year ago, when the trend was also upward. 


Electric Current—A gain was registered in 
electric current plants, 96 of which reported 
a combined working force of 13,723 persons, 
as against 13,469 at the beginning of June. 
The index was practically the same as on the 
same date in 1933, when a decline had been 
indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was a decrease 
of 23 in the staffs of the 107 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 11,256 employees on 
July 1. Firms in Ontario reported reductions, 
while the tendency in Quebec was favourable. 
The number engaged in the production of 
electrical apparatus was much larger than on 
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July 1 in the preceding year, when a small 
advance had taken place. 


Tron and Steel—For the first time since the 
opening of 1934, the trend in iron and steel 
factories was downward. The experience of 
the last thirteen years shows that curtailment 
generally occurs between June and July; an 
increase, however, had been indicated on July 
1 of a year ago, when employment was in 
much smaller volume. Improvement on the 
date under review was noted in the general 
plant machinery and the foundry and machine 
shop groups, while the automobile and other 
vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, agricultural 
implement, tool and heating appliance divi- 
sion showed contractions. Returns were com- 
piled from 809 employers whose forces aggre- 
gated 97,538 workers, as against 101,249 in the 
preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A further 
small increase was registered in non-ferrous 
metal products, mainly in smelters and re- 
fineries. The 147 co-operating manufacturers 
employed 17,550 operatives, or 49 more than 
in the preceding month. A pronounced gain 
had been reported on the same date of last 
year, but the index was then decidedly lower. 


Mineral Products—Continued gains were 
shown in this division, in which the index, 
at 137:3, was much higher than in July, 1933. 
Statistics were received from 119 employers 
whose staffs rose from 13,607 on June 1, 1934, 
to 13,894 on July 1. 


Logging 


There was a marked increase in logging, 
3,232 persons being added to the staffs of the 
264 reporting firms, who employed 23,857 on 
July 1. This advance was greater than that 
noted at the same date in 1933, and compared 
favourably with the reduction usually indicated 
at the beginning of July in the preceding 
twelve years. The index was higher than at 
the same date in any other year of the record 
except 19238. 

Mining 

Coal.—There was a seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment in coal-mines, 99 of which employed 
21,313 men, as compared with 21,558 in their 
last report. There were losses in this group 
in the Western Provinces, while greater acti- 
vity was indicated in the Maritime coal-fields. 
A larger decline had been noted on July 1 
of last year, and employment was then in 
rather smaller volume. 


Metallic Ores—Another advance was re- 
ported in metallic ore mines; statements were 
tabulated from 99 operators employing 21,237 
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persons, or 543 more than on June 1. All but 
the Maritime Provinces shared in the gain. 
The general index, at 179-7, was nearly 38 
points higher than on July 1, 1933. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
There was a further increase in the payrolls 
of the 77 co-operating non-metallic mineral 
mines, which employed 6,364 workers, or 164 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was much brisker than at the beginning 
of July a year ago, when a larger gain had 
been recorded. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had 21,072 per- 
sons on their payrolls, compared with 20,529 
on June 1. Employment on both telephones 
and telegraphs was more active. A smaller 
gain had been recorded on July 1, 1933; em- 
ployment in this division, however, was then 
at a higher level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Activity in 
the local transportation group showed an in- 
crease, 191 firms having 24,474 workers in 
their employ, as against 24,178 in the pre- 
ceding month. Little general change had 
been noted on the same date in 1933, when 
the index was slightly higher. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 58,148 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 1,316 more than in the 
preceding month. A larger gain had taken 
place on July 1 of last year, but employment 
was below its level at the time of writing. 
Ontario and the Western Provinces reported 
improvement on the date under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion, 92 companies having enlarged their staffs 
by 975 employees, bringing them to 14,844 
on July 1. The index, at 89-5, was practically 
the same as at the beginning of July, 1933, 
when a smaller gain had been indicated. On 
the date under review, there were general ad- 
vances, those in British Columbia being largest. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Improvement in employment was 
noted in building construction; the increase 
was rather smaller than that indicated on 
July 1, 1933, when activity in this group was 
lower. The 633 co-operating contractors em- 
ployed 20,960 workers, as compared with 19,- 
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142 in the preceding month. The expansion 
was mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 


Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance increased 
on the date under review, when the 337 em- 
ployers furnishing data had 114,392 employees, 
or 25,043 more than at the beginning of June. 
There were considerable advances in all 
provinces except British Columbia, those in 
Ontario being greatest. Employment in this 
group was decidedly brisker than on July 1, 
1933, partly a result of the important program 
of road work and improvement being carried 
out in connection with unemployment relief. 


Railway—A combined working force of 29,- 
115 persons was reported by the 34 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose statistics 
were tabulated, and who had 27,716 employees 
on June 1. All provinces shared in the in- 
crease. Greater additions to staffs were noted 
on July 1 a year ago, but the index then 
was slightly lower than on the date under 
review. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the ser- 
vice group, according to returns from 417 em- 
ployers with 25,319 persons on their staffs, as 
compared with 24,357 in the preceding month. 
The opening of the summer-hotel season 


caused the gain, which was on a rather smaller 
scale than that reported on July 1, 1933, when 
employment was, however, in less volume. 
The tendency was favourable in all provinces, 
except Ontario, where no general change oc- 
curred, but the largest increases were in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Wholesale houses showed slightly greater 
activity, and retail stores reported a substan- 
tial gain in personnel. The additions to staffs 
in the group as a whole considerably exceeded 
the average gain recorded on July 1 in the 
last thirteen years. Statements were tabulated 
from 1,033 firms having 91,701 employees, as 
against 89,693 at the beginning of June, 1934. 
Kmployment was in greater volume than on 
the same date last summer, when improvement 
had also been indicated by trading establish- 
ments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated areas or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemploymeni in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1934 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle due to illness, are not 
considered as unemployed while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Activity among local trade union members 
at the close of June showed the customary 
midsummer seasonal increases, the percentage 
of idleness standing at 18-0, the most favour- 
able that has been reported any month this 
year, and contrasted with 18-5 per cent in 
May. The percentage for June was based on 
the reports furnished by 1,702 labour organ- 
izations, with an aggregate of 159,722 members, 
28,/74 of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month. Considerably better employment 
conditions prevailed over June of last year 
when 21-8 per cent of the members involved 


were without work. In Saskatchewan the im- 
provement recorded from May was slightly 
over 2 per cent and due to increased activity 
in steam railway operation. British Columbia 
unions indicated gains in employment of lesser 
degree while in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Manitoba the tendency was also 
upward, though the changes were but frac- 
tional. Ontario unions reflected the same 
situation as in May, minor increases and de- 
creases in the various trades and industries 
offsetting each other. Alberta was the only 
province to show a lessening of the employ- 
ment volume available from May, which was, 
however, very slight. All provinces with the 
exception of Alberta reported a better level 
of activity than in June a year ago, the gains 
in Ontario being particularly marked and of 
general distribution throughout the province. 
In New Brunswick also the improvement was 
noteworthy, while the increases reported from 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia were of more moderate 
proportions. As in the previous comparison, 
activity for Alberta unions was very slightly 
retarded during the month reviewed. 
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A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these, Halifax members were much 
better employed than in May, and marked 
advancement was noted by Saint John unions. 
In Regina fair-sized gains were recorded, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showing but slightly improved conditions. Ed- 
monton unions, however, reported some fall- 
ing off in activity. In making a comparison 
with the returns for June of last year, Halifax 
and Saint John unions, as in the previous com- 
parison, reported a decidedly more favourable 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





From unions in the manufacturing industries. 
459 reports were received during June, cover- 
ing a membership of 50,363 persons, of whom 
8,644 were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 17-2 contrasted with 
15-6 per cent in May. Inactivity in the gar- 
ment trades, particularly in Quebec was the 
deciding factor in this adverse change from 
May, pulp and papermakers, printing trades- 
men, glass workers, general labourers and hat 
and cap workers also contributing to the total 
unemployment increase. On the other hand, 
cigarmakers and metal polishers were much 
busier than in May, though their membership 
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situation during the month reviewed, and im- 
provement on a noteworthy scale was apparent 
also among Montreal, Toronto, Regina and 
Vancouver unions. In Winnipeg the gains in 
employment recorded were of more moderate 
degree. From Edmonton, however, a sharp 
‘drop in work afforded was evident from June 
a year ago. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the curve of unemployment by months 
from January, 1928, to date. The trend of 
the curve, which has been consistently down- 
ward since the close of January, proceeded in 
this better movement throughout June, attain- 
ing a midsummer level of activity more favour- 
able than has been shown in the two pre- 
ceding years. 

83906—4 


was small, and among textile and carpet work- 
ers noteworthy gains occurred. Conditions for 
brewery workers were moderately better than 
in May, while bakers and confectioners and 
iron, steel, leather and wood workers showed 
an upward employment tendency though the 
changes were quite slight. Substantial em- 
ployment recovery was noted in the manu- 
facturing industries, as a whole, from June 
of last year when 24-5 per cent of the mem- 
bers recorded were without work. Improve- 
ment embracing the largest number of mem- 
bers was evident in the iron and steel trades, 
which showed substantial gains during the 
month reviewed. Pronounced expansion was 
also apparent among leather workers, cigar- 
makers, wood and glass workers. Increases 


- 
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in activity on a smaller scale, though note- 
worthy, were reflected by pulp and paper- 
makers, and the situation also improved for 
brewery workers and printing tradesmen. Cur- 
tailment in employment of marked degree, 
however, was recorded by general labourers 
and fur workers from June a year ago, while 
declines in activity of much lesser extent were 
recorded by hat and cap workers, metal polish- 
ers, textile and carpet workers, and bakers 
and confectioners. Among garment workers 
the recessions noted were but nominal. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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June 1928. cere 2-2) 1-0} 5-7| 1-6] 5-6] 1-3] 4-5) 4-0] 3-4 
Sunes = tel O24e-en 6-4] 5-2] 9-4] 4-9] 4-9] 2-3] 3-7) 2-2) 5-8 
June 1925...... 3:4] 3-4]10-2| 3-8} 4-3] 2-4110-8] 4-1] 6-1 
June DCS eee oe 3-8] 1-6] 8-9} 1-9] 2-6] +8] 4-9} 2-6) 4-1 
Junen | 1927 as 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6] 2-7| 3-2 
June 1928.7 202 -5] +8) 5-6] 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6] 3-2 
June 1929). Sees 3-3} 1-0] 2-9} 2-5] 3-1] 2-8) 4-3) 2-6) 2-9 
June 1930s tar 3-3] 2-8]17-5| 7-4] 9-2] 8-9]14-3) 8-4|10-6 
June TOS To st 7-2) 6-5}20-0}16-2|14-1)13-5)21-7/15-6/16-3 
Jan. 1932...... 15-1}15-9|28-4/21-5}19-0/18-0}19-3/21-8/22-0 
Feb. 19038272023: 8-3]14-9]23-1]23-0)19-6]19-5)20-2)21-1/20-6 
Mar. 1032 eee 8-0}13-3]23 -5|21-6}20-7}17-6)|23-2|20-5|20-4 
April? 10324.40- 8-9/16-0/28-1/24-0/21-9]16-9/26-1/21-5)23-0 
May 1082 ahs. 8-5}14-2)26-3]23-6)21-0)14-0)26-5)20-4/22-1 
June 03252, oe 9-6]12-0)27-1)23-4]18-1)14-4]23-4/22-3/21-9 
July 1992 20034% 8-0}13-2|26-2124-4]19-7)13-7/25-5|]20-5/21-8 
Aug. 1932 202.45 8-9}13-7)25-0)23-9)18-2}13-0)24-0/19-9)21-4 
Sept. - 1032. ....- 11-7}13- 1123 -6}23-1]18-7}11-0}19-1]19-7|20-4 
Oct. 198235252 11-5}16-7|27-6}22-7|21-4113-4/21-7/21-1/22-0 
Novena #1932 25nfuc 7-9)13 -6]27-6]25-2|20-6]17-3]19-8}24-4/22-8 
Dec 1932.4 008 8-4]16-5/30-9|28-5/20-9|20-8/22-8)26-0/25-5 
Jan. 193345.) 0:08 22-7115 -6}26-9|28-7|23 -6|22-7|22-7|21-6/25-5 
Habs 1 hlesernsacd 9-2)17-1|27-5}28-8|22-0)21-8)19-8}21-9/24-3 
Mare ai vaon seer 22-7116-4]27-3}26-8]20-3120-5|25-3/23 -8)25-1 
April 9337. 21-3}15-1)25-7/26-5}20-9}17-5)28-1/22-6)24-5 
May L933 cee 26-6114-2/25-0)24-9)21-0)17-9)25-9|19-5/23-8 
June 1953° "0 13 -8]13-0/26-2}23-3]19-4/14-9]24-5)18-6)21-8 
July 1933 caaru: 12-2}11-0]26-0}22-9]19-0)15-4/23-1]17-5}21-2 
Aug. iE Rakes 2 12-6]11-1]22-6)21-7}17-9}14-3)22-0)19-9)19-9 
Sept URS pr ee 11-0}10-4/24-1)20-9]19-1)13-5}19-7)21-3/19-8 
Oct 1933: 95.8 12-5] 9-8]/25-1/20-3]19-4]13-3]16-5}21-7/19-8 
Nov 1988 ik 17-1}10-7}22-8}22-1)20-4]16-1]15-0}21-3)20-4 
Dec OSS 75% 11-2}11-5}23 -2}24-9/20-3]17-2|17-6)19-8/21-0 
Jan. 1934...... 10-7| 9-4/23-6|24-2/21-2)17-9|16-4)25-0/21-2 
Feb. ite y ee 10-8} 9-8)21-9)22-5/21-6/18-3]17-1)21-2/20-0 
Mar 198405 eu 9-1/10-7|22-3}19-9)21-8/18-5)20-3)19-9)19-5 
May 193843 2.,.05 11-8} 8-1]23-6}15-9]17-8)14-2|24-3)18-4/18-5 
June 1034S nas 11-4] 7-3]/22-9]15-9]17-0)12-1/24-8])17-2/18-0 





The situation in the coal mining industry 
varied but slightly during June from the 
preceding month, the tendency, however, be- 
ing favourable, as indicated by the returns 
compiled from 53 unions with 16,133 mem- 
bers. Of these, 3,527, or a percentage of 21-9 
were reported idle at the end of the month 
in contrast with 22-2 per cent in May. 
British Columbia miners were afforded a 
moderately better employment volume than 
in May while in Alberta activity eased off 
slightly, Nova Scotia unions showing prac- 
tically the same situation in both months un- 
der comparison. A noteworthy drop in the 
volume of work available to miners was shown 
from June of last year when 14:6 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded. The most severe 
losses occurred in the Nova Scotia mining 
areas though in Alberta conditions were also 
somewhat curtailed. In British Columbia 
there was little change from June a year ago, 
the tendency, however, being favourable. 
Short time work among the miners was also 
prevalent during the month reviewed. 

The building and construction trades during 
June indicated employment expansion on a 
noteworthy scale from May, the 200 unions 
making returns with a membership of 16,745 
persons showing that 9,682 were idle on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 57:8 
as compared with 63-7 per cent in the pre- 
vious month. Electrical workers were de- 
cidedly better engaged than in May, as were 
also hod carriers and building labourers, but 
the improvement noted by carpenters and 
joiners involved the greatest number of mem- 
bers. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers also were 
afforded a considerably better volume of 
work, and among steam shovelmen, and 
plumbers and steamfitters the tendency was 
upward, though the changes were slight. On 
the other hand, bridge and structural iron 
workers reported a large percentage drop in 
available employment, but their membership 
was slight, and declines, on a moderate scale, 
‘were reflected by painters, decorators and 
paperhangers. Granite and stonecutters in- 
dicated practically the same situation as in 
the previous month. The employment move- 
ment in the building and construction trades, 
as a whole, was also, more favourable than 
in June of last year when 62-5 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers all showing extensive increases in activity 
during the month reviewed. Among carpen- 
ters and joiners also, the improvement re- 
corded was noteworthy, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
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and steam shovelmen indicating employment 
gains of more moderate proportions. Granite 
and stonecutters, and bridge and structural 
iron workers, however, suffered important 
losses in work afforded from June a year ago, 
while among electrical workers fractional de- 
clines only occurred. 


Activity in the transportation industries 
during June tended favourably though the 
change from May was very slight as manifest 
by the reports tabulated from 748 associations 
with 53,216 members. Of these, 4,941 were idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 9:3 
in contrast with 9:9 per cent of unemploy- 
ment in May. Improvement on a larger scale, 
however, was noted from June of last year 
when 12:0 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns included about 78 per cent of 
the entire group membership reported, showed 
a very slight rise in available work from May. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs indicated all mem- 
bers busy in June, compared with a fractional 
unemployment percentage in May, while the 
tendency for street and electric railway em- 
ployees was also favourable though the change 
was very slight. Navigation workers, however, 
reported some falling off in employment from 
May. In making a comparison with the re- 
turns for June a year ago conditions for steam 
railway employees were moderately improved 
during the period under survey, and among 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs nominal gains were 
recorded. There was, however, a considerable 
increase in slackness among navigation work- 
ers from June last year. 


The situation for retail clerks showed little 
variation during June from the _ previous 
month, unemployment standing at 6-2 in con- 
trast with a percentage of 6-6 in May. The 
June percentage was based on the returns re- 
ceived from 5 associations of these workers, 
embracing 1,871 members. Activity was, how- 
ever, retarded from June of last year when 
1-4 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. 


Civic employees registered a slight falling 
off of available work during June from the 
previous month, though conditions were bet- 
ter than in June of last year. This was 
apparent from the returns received from 74 
associations covering a membership of 7,422 
persons, 225 or 3:0 per cent of whom were 
unemployed at the end of the month in con- 
trast with percentages of 1-8 in May and of 
6:3 in June last year. 


Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades remained in much the same volume 
during June as in the preceding month ac- 
cording to the reports compiled from 116 
unions with a total of 3,849 members. Of 
these, 574, or 14:9 per cent, were reported 
idle at the end of the month compared with 
14:7 per cent in May. A much better level 
of activity was shown, however, from June 
of last year when 23-4 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were out of work. Theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen indicated little varia- 
tion in conditions from May though the 
tendency was toward greater employment, 
which the slight curtailment evident among 
hotel and restaurant employees, and unclassi- 
fied workers was just more than sufficient 
to offset. In contrasting with the returns for 
June of last year, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were much more actively engaged 
during the month reviewed, and noteworthy 
advances were registered by stationary engi- 
neers and firemen, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees. Moderate increases in available work 
were reflected by unclassified workers, while 
barbers showed slight gains from June a year 
ago. 

Fishermen were afforded a greater volume 
of employment during June than in the pre- 
vious month though retarded activity, on a 
small scale, was noted from June a year ago, 
the percentage of idleness for the month re- 
viewed standing at 2-2 as compared with per- 
centages of 4:3 in May and 1-2 in June a 
year ago. 

The situation for lumber workers and log- 
gers was moderately improved during June 
from the preceding month, expansion on a 
pronounced scale, however, being shown from 
June a year ago. This was evident from the 
returns tabulated from 3 unions of these work- 
ers, with a membership involving 1,373 per- 
sons, 3:0 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of the month contrasted with 6-1 per 
cent in May and with 24-1 per cent in June, 
1933. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1919 
to 1931 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table IJ summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 
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a 
(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1934 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1934, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, was nearly 
12 per cent higher than that of the previous 
month and 45 per cent above the average 
daily placements effected during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, relief work 
sponsored by the government, nearly all of 
which was on highways, being the deciding 
factor in both comparisons. Although only 
three groups, construction and maintenance, 
logging and farming, showed gains over May, 


Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curve of vacancies: 
and of placements in relation to applications. 
showed a marked upward trend during the: 
first half of June, followed by a decline of 
around 2 points during the second half of 
the period under review. At the end of June, 
however, the levels attained were about 6 
points higher than those recorded at the close 
of the corresponding period a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
68-7 during the first half and 66-1 during the 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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that registered in construction and mainten- 
ance alone was greater than the decline 
reported in all remaining sections, the largest 
of which was in services. In comparison with 
June last year, nearly all industrial divisions 
showed higher placements, those in construc- 
tion and maintenance far exceeding the in- 
creases also recorded in services, logging, 
manufacturing and mining, losses being 
reported in the remaining groups, farming, 
transportation and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 






























































second half of June, 1934, in contrast with 
ratios of 59-5 and 60-4 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1983. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 65:4 and 63-8, as compared 
with 56-5 and 57-3 during the corresponding 
month of 1933. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during June, 1934, 
was 1,822, as compared with 1,667 during the 
preceding month and with 1,269 in June a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,701, in 
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comparison with 2,714 in May, 1933, and with 
2,116 in June last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
June, 1934, was 1,745, of which 1,046 were in 
regular employment and 699 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,565 during the 
preceding month. Placements in J ine a year 
ago averaged 1,204 daily, consisting of 646 
placements in regular and 558 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of June, 1934, the offices 
of the Service referred 45,248 persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 43,621 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 26,151, of which 22,140 were 
of men and 4,011 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 17,470. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 
37,056 for men and 8,473 for women, a total 
of 45,529, while applications for work num- 
bered 67,506, of which 55,218 were from men 
and 12,286 from women. Reports for May, 
1934, showed 43,388 positions available, 70,548 
applications made and 40,688 placements 
effected, while in June,’ 1938, there were 
recorded 31,706 vacancies, 52,896 applications 
for work and 30,091 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
JOD Rh. eee ees toek 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
JOORM Et cece 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TOQGS. See Rear 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
1007 Shin, seesiesrte: 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1928) > .ce Sone epee 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
ODD NAA Sash eee 260, 747 137,620 398 ,367 
TOS0 ce cere hen deree 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
19ST ech tae 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOS2Fy. Ses eee are 1530771 198, 443 352,214 
$093 oH: nratareaie & ues 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934 (6 months)....... 110,398 100,074 210,472 





Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 35 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 34 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were over 36 per cent 
less than in May and over 35 per cent below 
June, 1933. The decline in placements from 
June a year ago was due to fewer workers 
being sent to relief employment on highway 
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construction. The reduction in this division 
was partly offset by gains in logging and 
services. Changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: logging, 45; construction 
and maintenance, 686; and services, 288, of 
which 201 were of household’ workers. 
Regular employment was found for 121 men 
and 87 women. 


New Brunswck 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June, were 5 per cent better 
than in the preceding month but nearly 14 
per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
» gain of nearly 11 per cent in placements 
when compared with May and of over 13 per 
cent in comparison with June, 193. A reduc- 
tion in relief placements on road construction 
was responsible for the decline from June of 
last year, although there were fewer place- 
ments also in services. All other groups 
showed improvement, the most substantial 
gain being in logging. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 23; 
logging, 149; transportation, 25; construction 
and maintenance, 250; and services, 453, of 
which 350 were of household workers. During 
the month 411 men and 63 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in the Province of Quebec during June were 
nearly 26 per cent less than in the preceding 
month but over 7 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of over 22 per cent in placements 
when compared with May, but a gain of 
nearly 6 per cent in comparison with June, 
1933. The largest increase in placements over 
June of last year was in services, although 
gains were also reported in logging and farm- 
ing. The only declines of importance were in 
manufacturing and in construction and main- 
tenance. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 49; logging, 117; 
farming, 75; construction and maintenance, 
353: trade, 105; and services, 1,825, of which 
1,492 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 758 of men 
and 1,241 of women. 


ONTARIO 


There was a gain of over 20 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during June 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1934 




















Vacancies Placements 
— Regular 
Resi Placed place- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled | {OS'S | Referred Un- ments 
during | at end of dtxwi t laced same 
period period on eal vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of| period 
P period 1933 
Nova Seotia:.... oo ect etcec cet ccccn 1,077 29 1,198 1,052 208 836 1,918 98 
Halifax att ee Gee ee. ee 274 26 oho 238 78 160 1,351 55 
Nov Glasgow 2c cvagas's tech om Sisl Se 206 3 206 217 12 88 417 41 
SVCRCY he | enn eel 597 0 617 597 9 588 150 2 
New Brunswick..................... $23 46 1,038 917 474 443 972 141 
Chathamar bom sxc batesh came annie ts « 57 9 116 69 59 10 358 26 
Predericton's \Wiacee toot oe sve es 133 35 143 118 116 2 D9 Lae as 
Moncton sie, 0s ae een ier toatl). 5 ag ae 298 2 828 295 143 152 92 38 
tobe: ts sa cepaninae de owls oe mantrcoe 435 45] 435 156 279 469 77 
QUOD OG oe elit g Goo ale tec ctee. 3,423 474 5,849 3,472 1,999 537 2,462 1,999 
IAINOS etacts dors tle aN ioe ee LT Oe hs elale 82 14 44 5 33 19 14 
ES a PS ¢ cobpeteeaarne fs serstoveniers yt 48 3 435 94 66 1 267 204 
ME OHERGAILS Ah. taste ote che cee sat 1,854 235 3,240 1,575 916 279 1,643 955 
GINS oye oma eR eeh e544 4 oes Me Ae | 83 164 1,294 961 520 NE 354 534 
IRON AY ra ee Ne rot SPR 0 a 101 il 112 93 3 8 19 77 
Sherbrooke: sc. devas ta ke ee ees oe 263 16 411 296 205 21 116 116 
PE DreOM 1 Vers Fs Settee, Aaa: Be 237 31 313 401 176 52 49 9 
OOTY (De ara tetera At SEPT tae ap 29,432 643 42,841 29,069 16,569 11,921 48, 410 75280 
Belle yillercs. ste octets tot) 914 0 17 91 862 49 204 
BTrantiords. «neem ce ee 1, 266 2 1,473 1,266 149 ne Wb 7 2,133 280 
@hathams.2etee ee: 654 0 (32 654 477 177 763 107 
Fort William 452 1 464 446 347 99 506 512 
Guolphwas.. <.ccemenern ce votes ees 558 39 632 590 533 18 1,044 47 
PAMmMtONN, ate ee cee cok ees 1,803 10 2,893 1,843 492 il pee! 5,054 276 
Kingston: [2.-ceneeadtecccskioae tece lle 886 14 721 852 596 256 531 177 
Gite honer's Mavaanrtoret ciscink «(8 oc shaw 1,961 15 2,263 1,966 352 1,606 1,543 153 
Londonte actrees certs etek see cok 1,404 27 1,458 1,430 974 413 2,246 680 
MM ArmMoOran, CRAE hes ACES ne 471 0 471 471 471 0 (el ean eed 
NTA era EH Ales cocctic.c sisi ifvae cs doc 470 2 626 462 437 22 2,079 67 
INOrth EBay ace ee teres cree cle 429 0 466 437 346 91 278 347 
OSHA WAM aia co cess TR oe ce 1,345 0 1,556 1,330 700 630 481 139 
CUO Bt Pee 2,266 60 2,788 2,220 1,980 139 2,307 409 
Pembroke ten. cee sco ete ee O12 9 406 309 186 123 1 255 
Peterborougnr .J.:.icces See 280 11 360 370 336 24 534 53 
IPOnGeA TU eta. <ncies coie ae 1, 249 1 1,190 1,154 1,080 74 899 1,426 
St. Catharines 259 15 325 248 126 123 1,952 75 
St. Thomas 440 13 474 428 327 101 458 96 
Darmiaveir cs Micke ccc eae eee 556 1 510 556 458 98 1,187 101 
Sault Ste. Marie 697 42 878 657 472 167 147 27 
Stratior 317 0 547 315 291 24 1,234 106 
Sudbury 469 25 852 480 444 36 231 45 
Timmins 403 695 394 149 247 777 113 
Toronto 8,466 314 18, 103 8,319 3,324 4,713 17,486 1,616 
Windsor 1,005 3 1,041 961 660 301 4,318 141 
Manitoba 2,319 18 3,510 25325 1,868 504 17,674 1,236 
Brandon 110 14 We 96 85 1g! 626 136 
NV Ietetnse or ta ta ras one! woe) sieve eRe 2,209 4 3,338 2,279 1,783 493 17,048 1,100 
Saskatchewan.............cccecceees 1,724 125 25167 1,658 886 756 25208 1,511 
HISCOWADE s opaats(oe's. 0 aca tard eae 36 0 55 36 8 28 57 43 
WIGOSOMAWintc sec attes cc cee cee ene 534 54 559 524 118 390 563 288 
INortheBattleford i sito ae 95 1 90 90 49 41 16 109 
BTINCEPAIDEL b,,.. « o:0 dates <-asseis Supsesesecee + 82 18 87 62 49 13 80 120 
RVOPINAs Scans. Soe tte PoE 334 22 661 S20 262 61 949 507 
Saskatoontys. f.< cca tee eee A ee 242 1 273 244 210 34 365 241 
DBNVIiGACUELONG sc .5. ceicn es adettecdocraec 96 2 122 98 66 32 144 76 
WGYDUrN Sea ce eee caer en es 112 8 126 108 63 45 28 87 
WORK tO At Beas. PER esc Se 193 19 198 173 61 112 36 40 
Alberta et ee ee 2,421 21 4,310 2,405 1,684 717 8,916 1,694 
Calvary We: .. Be a ee 739 12 1,600 (23 654 69 3, 874 645 
Drumheller: . “957.65... es ae 128 0 460 133 69 64 270 97 
MGdMOntOn ee kc te. wee 870 4 1,411 862 792 66 3,654 689 
ethbridze: wea tent on eh 398 5 400 90 310 911 134 
Medicines at) aie. ii settles ithe es. 286 0 328 287 79 208 207 129 
‘British Columbia.................... 4,210 39 6,591 4,300 2,463 1,756 3,585 25101 
Kamiloopssess +. ercchesees Soe Ak 335 1 344 335 334 1 1 8 
UNIV SUIT Otrreer sales. cette roe sis 516 0 529 503 476 27 312 554 
IN Glsonee, (Alek asad ER 231 9 253 240 57 183 1 77 
New Westminster................00- 107 0 198 107 105 2 184 22 
POHGICLON dae viavine pare cmc eae eae 274 14 346 271 232 26 142 14 
iprinceuperte. sr i.es none eet eee, 208 0 Bo 208 6 202 141 11 
WARCOUN Oliscrseate's Fah ara.ct ee ee oa 1,316 15 8,385 1,414 1,130 216 2,429 1,099 
AG LOLI A eran et exeicrs atria sketeetrreeiae ettanen ys deze 0 1,301 1/222 123 1,099 350 246 
‘Canadas Sy PE, Oe 45,529 1,395 67,506 45,248 26,151 17,470 86,175 *16,146 
NC oe ae a een 2 ee a eee ae g 2 Sy 37,056 354 55, 218 36, 946 22,140 14,709 78,545 12,196 
WVOIMmMOWe es oct ct eat te. 8,473 1,041 12,286 8,302 4,011 2,761 12,630 3,950 


*85 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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when compared with the preceding month and 
of 99 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 22 per cent higher than in 
May and 101 per cent in excess of June, 1938. 
The substantial gain in placements over June 
of last year was due to a large increase in 
the number of workers sent to employment 
on highway construction. There were, how- 
ever, gains also in services, logging, manu- 
facturing, and mining. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 727; 
logging, 1,875; farming, 1,015; mining, 86; 
transportation, 140; construction and main- 
tenance, 19,938; trade, 289; and services, 4,406, 
of which 1,861 were of household workers. 
During the month 15,141 men and 1,428 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June, was nearly 11 per cent 
less than in the preceding month but 23 per 
cent above the corresponding month a year 
ago. Placements also were 12 per cent less 
than in May, but over 26 per cent above 
June, 1933. Increased placements on the high- 
way construction were responsible for the gain 
over June of last year, although logging also 
showed improvement. There was a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in farm placements, with 
smaller losses in services and trade. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 28; logging, 73; farming, 301; 
construction and maintenance, 1,282; and ser- 
vices, 660, of which 526 were of household 
workers. There were 1,584 men and 334 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan called for 17 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 32 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of loss were reported in 
placements. All industrial divisions, par- 
ticipated in the decline in placements from 
June of last year, the largest reductions being 
in construction and maintenance, farming, and 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 56; farming, 484; 
construction and maintenance, 398; trade, 37; 
and services, 646, of which 412 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
found for 565 men and 321 women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during June called for 12 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month and 
nearly 8 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 11 per cent in placements 
when compared with May and of nearly 8 
per cent in comparison with June, 1983. No 
important changes in placements by indus- 
trial groups were reported from June of last 
year, declines in farming and services being 
mainly responsible for the adverse change 
under this comparison. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 67; farming, 
571; construction and maintenance, 1,218; 
trade, 26; and services, 445, of which 336 were 
of household workers. There were 1,381 men 
and 303 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June, were 2 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but over 5 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 1 per cent in 
placements when compared with May, but a 
gain of nearly 6 per cent in comparison with 
June, 1933. An increase in placements on 
road construction was responsible for the gain 
over June of last year, although minor 
improvement was also reported in farming 
and manufacturing. Of the losses in all other 
groups, those in transportation, services and 
mining were the largest. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
40; farming, 186; construction and mainten- 
ance, 3,849; and services, 564, of which 381 
were of household workers. During the 
month 2,229 men and 234 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1934, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
26,151 placements in regular employment, 
13,741 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 992 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 907 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 85 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
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way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during June were effected by the Hull office, 
which assisted in the despatch of 18 bushmen 
to North Bay and of 5 river drivers to 
Pembroke. Ontario offices issued 808 reduced 
rate certificates during June, all to provincial 
centres. Of these, 742 were granted at Port 
Arthur, to 649 bushworkers, 54 highway con- 
struction employees, 38 mine workers and 1 
restaurant kitchen girl, travelling to various 
points within the Port Arthur one. From 
Sudbury, one construction labourer was sent 
to Kingston and 23 bushworkers and 3 mine 
workers to employment within the Sudbury 
zone, which zone was also the destination of 
9 lumber peelers conveyed from North Bay. 
The North Bay office was, in addition, instru- 
mental in transferring 11 papermill workers 
to Timmins. For employment within its own 
zone Fort William despatched 11 bushmen 
and 3 mill hands, the Timmins office sending 
5 mine workers, also to the Fort William 
zone. Both the provincial and interprovincial 
labour movement in Manitoba during June 
originated at Winnipeg and included the 
transfer of 84 workers, 22 within the prov- 
ince and 62 outside. The Winnipeg zone was 
the destination of all workers travelling 
provincially, among whom were 15 farm 
hands, 2 hotel cooks, 3 building construction 
workers and 2 mine workers. Of the persons 
conveyed to other provinces 55 were bound 
for the Port Arthur zone, 43 of these being 
bushmen, 5 mine workers, 4 highway construc- 


tion labourers and 3 cooks. In addition, the 
Prince Albert zone received 4 bushworkers, 
the Regina zone one farm hand and 1 summer 
resort waitress, and the Saskatoon zone one 
farm hand. In Saskatchewan during June 
only one certificate for reduced transporta- 
tion was granted and this by the Saskatoon 
office, which was responsible for the despatch 
of an hotel cook to Regina. Workers taking 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Alberta during June 
numbered 59, all of whom journeyed to 
employment within the Edmonton zone. Of 
these, 58 received their certificates at the 
Edmonton office and included 21 fish company 
employees, 11 bushmen, 8 mine workers, 6 
farm hands, 4 hotel workers, 1 butcher, 2 
cookees, 2 labourers, 1 truck driver, 1 cafe 
waitress and 1 railway construction cook. The 
one remaining transfer was of a farm house- 
keeper despatched by the Calgary office. 
Reduced transportation rate certificates 
granted in British Columbia during June were 
17 in number, all provincial and issued at the 
Vancouver office. Transferred to the Pen- 
ticton zone were 1 mine engineer, 1 sawmill 
engineer and 1 mine blacksmith, to the 
Kamlops zone, 2 cooks, and to employment 
within the Vancouver zone, 9 mine workers, 
2 hotel employees and 1 housekeeper. 

Of the 992 workers who journeyed at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during June, 385 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 583 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 13 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and 11 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in June, 1934 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during June was $2,364,109; this 
was a decrease of $633,586 or 21-9 per cent, 
as compared with the May total of $2,997,695, 
and of $1,225,095 or 34-1 per cent, as com- 
pared with June, 1933, when the authoriza- 
tions amounted to $3,589,204. The record for 
the last fourteen years shows that the value 
of the building authorized in June is usually 
rather less than in May, the decline, on the 
average, being over six per cent. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments for June, 1934, showing that they had 
issued more than 240 permits for dwellings 
valued at nearly $960,000 and some 1,900 
permits for other buildings estimated to cost 
approximately $1,145,000, while engineering 
projects valued at an aggregate of $33,319 

were authorized in two cities, viz., Brantford 
and Port Arthur. During May, authority was 


given for the erection of almost 300 dwellings 
and some 2,200 other buildings, valued at 
approximately $1,200,000 and $1,400,000, 
respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1934, was recorded 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, where 
there were gains of 7-6 per cent and 9-3 per 
cent, respectively. Of the declines elsewhere 
reported, that of $389,253 or 44:2 per cent in 
Quebec was greatest. 

As compared with June, 1933, there were 
increases in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario, amounting to 73-7 per cent, 35:6 
per cent and 28:2 per cent, respectively. 
The remaining provinces showed decreases, 
Quebec reporting the greatest loss of 
$1.290.056, or 72:4 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Winnipeg 
recorded reductions in the value of the 
permits issued as compared with May, 1934, 
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and also with June, 1933; Vancouver showed 
a gain in the first, but a decline in the second 
comparison, while the total value of building 
authorized in Toronto was higher in June, 
1934, than in either the preceding month or 
the same month of last year. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Sydney, Saint John, Sher- 
brooke, Guelph, Kitchener, Oshawa, Port 
Arthur, St. Thomas, St. Boniface, Nanaimo 
and Prince Rupert also reported improvement 
over May, 1934, and June, 1933. 


Cumulative Record for First Half-Year, 
1920-1934—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during June and in the first six months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
six months of the same year are also given. 

The aggregate for the first six months 
of this year was practically the same as in 
the first half of 1933, but was lower than in 
previous years of the record; the cost of 
building, as indicated by the index number 
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Average 
Indexes indexes 
Value of of 
Value of value wholesale 
of permits of prices of 
Year permits issued permits building 
issued in issued materials 
in first in in first 
June six first six 
months six months 
months (1926 
(1926=100) | average= 
100) 
$ $ 
1930. 2,364,109] 10,282,641 13-1 83-5 
TO33h aunt 3,589,204] 10,315,899 13-1 75-8 
1932) i aeae 5,028,324) 24,341,044 30-9 76-8 
198ETS 8,593,958] 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
19302... 18,621,487] 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
TO29). cst 27,816,592] 124,609, 267 158-2 99-2 
TOZSES 22,751,960} 102,036, 987 129-6 95-9 
1G 27asaces 18,363,239] 80,842,719 102-6 96-0 
TOZO aie 18,718,050] 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
1925798 14,915,884] 65,899,717 83-7 103-1 
pS ee 13,967,006] 60,674,154 37-0 110-8 
Woes oe 14, 286,252] 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
192205... 8 17,052,582] 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
1021-2 a 14,240,934] 55,771,684 70-7 132-0 
120 Pere ee 14,113,794] 61,754,710 78-4 144-5 





of wholesale prices of building materials, 
while higher than in the first half of 1933 or 
1932, and the same as in 1931, was lower than 
in other years since 1920. 





ASIATIC LABOUR CONGRESS 


New Regional Group of Trade Union Members 


HE Asiatic Labour Congress, a new or- 
ganization designed to promote the com- 
mon interests of labour throughout Asia, held 
its first session at Colombo, Ceylon, on May 
10. Labour representatives were present from 
Japan, India and Ceylon. The International 
Labour Office (Geneva) was represented by 
Dr. Pillar, director of the Indian Branch of 
the organization, and Dr. Ayusawa, also a 
member of the I.L.O. staff. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (India), one of the organ- 
izers of the Congress, outlined the circum- 
stances which led to its formation as follows: 
“During my presence at the first International 
Labour Conference held at Washington and its 
next two sessions held at Geneva, some facts 
and experiences were often bringing home to 
my mind the necessity of a separate organiza- 
tion to bring together the workers of Asia. In 
the first place the inferior conditions of life 
and work of the workers in the Asiatic coun- 
tries were considered, admittedly with good 
justification, as a drag upon the progress in 
the improvements of the labour conditions in 
the European countries. This was a very 
humiliating situation to those of us from 
Asiatic countries who were taking part in 
these conferences, Secondly, we found that 


the unequal labour conditions existing in 
Japan, India and China created difficulties in 
securing improvement in these conditions in 
the various Asiatic countries themselves. 
Thirdly, we found that the delegates from 
Asiatic countries did not exercise much influ- 
ence in the discussions and decisions of the 
conferences, This was the result of our weaker 
position in the International Organization. 
The number of delegates from Asiatic coun- 
tries was smaller, as some of our countries be- 
ing in the position of colonies and depend- 
encies are not independent members of the 
International Labour Organization. Out of the 
countries which are members, only Japan and 
India were regularly represented by delegates 
representing workers, although the conferences 
are not complete unless there are delegates 
representing governments, employers and 
workers from different countries, China sent 
its labour delegates only twice and Siam not 
even once during the last fifteen years. Simi- 
larly our representation on the Government 
Body and on other permanent committees 
and in the Secretariat was also inadequate. 
On account of this weakness the Asiatic coun- 
tries, naturally, could not exercise their due 
influence in the work of the International 
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Labour Organization. We are thus forced to 
think out some measures to remedy the diffi- 
culties which are in our way. So in 1925, when 
Mr. Bunzi Suzuki represented the workers of 
Japan and myself the workers of India at 
that year’s Conference, we met together and 
decided upon holding an Asiatic Labour Con- 
ference wherein the representatives of the la- 
bour organizations from Asiatic countries 
should meet together to discuss questions of 
common interests. At the 1922 Conference I 
had attempted without success to get a resolu- 
tion passed by the Conferences asking the 
organization to study and report on labour, 
conditions in Asiatic countries, but the resolu- 
tion was passed in 1925. As a result the or- 
ganization has already published a report on 
conditions in Japan and a report on conditions 
in India is in preparation. The proposed con- 
ference of the representatives of the trade 
union movements could not, however, be held 
on account of various difficulties.” 

Mr. Joshi referred to the resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 
1931 (Lazour Gazerre, July, 1931, page 803) 
in favour of holding a special conference of 
Asiatic countries, and expressed the hope that 
such a conference might be held as soon as 
political complications in the Far East should 
permit (Reference to the proposal that the 
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I.L.0. should hold “ regional conferences” was 
made by the Director of the I.L.O. in his an- 
nual report, which was outlined in the last 
issue, page 541), 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted by the Congress 
calling for the protection of labour on the 
lines recommended by the World Economic 
Conference held at Geneva in 1927 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 769), and proposing 
that when industry is “rationalized,’ working 
hours be reduced without reduction in rates 
of wages; that pending the establishment of 
social ownership and control of industry, to- 
gether with international co-operation there 
should be a reduction of working hours, in- 
crease of wages, prohibition of child labour, 
social insurance, etc.; deprecating the over- 
throw of democracies in many countries; ad- 
vocating the progressive elimination of im- 
perlalistic policies; protesting against the 
employment of police and military forces in 
industrial disputes for the purpose of intimi- 
dating the workers; proposing direct repre- 
sentation on the I.L.O. of the colonies and 
dependencies of member states; and assuring 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
of its full co-operation in all matters of com- 
mon interest, 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1934 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by the work of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter April to June, 1984, were much more 
favourable than those reported during the 
corresponding quarter of 1983, as there was 
an increase of 36 per cent in vacancies 
offered and of 35 per cent in placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 
All industrial divisions, except farming, trans- 
portation communications and finance, showed 
gains under both comparisons, that in con- 
struction and maintenance, where government 
relief work was provided on highways, being 
almost entirely responsible for the improve- 
ment shown, although gains in placements 
were also recorded in services and logging: 
All provinces, except Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan, registered more 
vacancies and placements than were recorded 
in the corresponding quarter last year, the 
largest increase being shown in Ontario where 
highway placements were highest. The 
accompanying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 


Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period April to June, 
1934. 

From the chart on page 771 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of June, it will 
be seen that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications showed a variation of about 16 
points from April to June, following an 
upward course throughout the quarter, except 
during the first half of April and the latter 
half of June, when a downward trend was 
manifested. Each curve, however, at the close 
of the period under review was on a con- 
siderably higher level than that recorded at 
the end of June, 1933. During the period 
April to June, 1934, there was a ratio of 61-1 
vacancies and 57-6 placements for each 100 
applications for employment, as compared 
with 57-0 vacancies and 54:1 placements 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,616, of applications registered 2,646 and of 
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placements effected 1,524, in contrast with a had effected a total of 114,277 placements, 
daily average of 1,204 vacancies, 2,111 applica- of which 64,604 were in regular employment 
tions and 1,142 placements in regular and and 49,673 in casual work. Of the placements 
casual employment during the same quarter in regular employment 51,941 were of men 
of 1933. and 12,663 of women, while casual work was 

During the three months April to June, found for 40,401 men and 9272 women. A 
1934, the Offices reported that they had made comparison with the corresponding period of 
119,604 references of persons to positions and 1933 shows that 84,458 placements were then: 
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made, of which 42,862 were in regular employ- 
ment and 41,596 in casual work. Applications 
for employment during the period under 
review were received from 159,865 men and 
38,536 women, a total of 198,401, in contrast 
with a registration of 156,168 persons during 
the same period of 1933. Employers notified 
the Service during the quarter April to June, 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL-JUNE, 1934 


year ago. 


1934, of 121,154 vacancies, of which 93,081 
were for men and 28,073 for women, as com- 
pared with 89,051 opportunities for work 
offered during the corresponding period a 
In another section of this issue 
will be found a report in detail of the trans- 
actions of the Employment Offices for the 
month of June, 1934. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


6h Fe British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1934, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

The improvement in employment .which has 
been recorded in recent months continued 
during June in most of the principal indus- 
tries, but the general level of recorded 
unemployment was slightly higher, mainly 
owing to a seasonal decline in the coal mining 
industry. The industries showing the most 
marked improvement during the month were 
engineering, shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
iron and steel, tinplate, and electric apparatus 
manufacture, the brick, tile and glass indus- 
tries, printing and bookbinding, certain food 
manufacturing industries, the transport and 
distributive trades, and hotel and boarding- 
house service. 

In addition to the sharp decline in the coal 
mining industry, which was reflected in a 
marked increase between 14th May and 
25th June in the number of workpeople 
temporarily suspended from their employ- 
ment, there were also reductions in employ- 
ment in most of the textile industries, the 
clothing trades, including boot and _ shoe 
manufacture, and the motor vehicle and 
pottery industries. 

There was a decline in employment in the 
Midlands and Northeastern areas and in 
Wales, but in other areas there was an 
improvement, which was most marked in 
Scotland and Southwest England. In London 
and Southeast England employment’ was 
fairly good; in the Southwest and Midlands 
it was fair; in the North of England, in 
Scotland and in Northern Ireland it was bad; 
while in Wales it was very bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at 25th June, 
1934 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 16-5, 
as compared with 16-3 at 14th May, 1934, 
and with 19-4 at 26th June, 19338. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at 25th June, 
1934, was 13-0, as compared with 13-6 at 14th 
May, 1934; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 3-5, as compared with 2-7. For 
males alone, the percentage at 25th June, 
1934, was 19-2 and for females, 9-5; at 14th 
May, 1934, the corresponding percentages 
were 19-0 and 9-2. 


At 25th June, 1934, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,563,432 wholly unem- 
ployed, 447,320 temporarily stopped, and 81,834 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,092,586. This was 2,205 more than 
a month before, but 345,522 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,717,554 men, 
44,383 boys, 297,316 women and 33,333 girls. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at 25th June, 1934, 
was 2,149,632. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries —Factory employ- 
ment decreased 1-7 per cent and _ payrolls 
decreased 3-1 per cent from May to June. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ general 
index of factory employment for June is 81:0 
(preliminary), this being lower than the April 
and May indexes but higher than the indexes 
of any other month since December, 1930. 
The June payroll index (65-0 preliminary) 
is lower than the March, April, or May 
indexes but higher than those of any other 
month since August, 1981. During the pre- 
ceding 15-year period, 1919-1933, inclusive, for 
which data are available in this Bureau, only 
6 years showed gains in factory employment. 
from May to June, while only 7 years showed 
gains in payrolls. 

The June, 1934, index of factory employ- 
ment is 21-1 per cent higher than the June, 
1933, index (66-9), and the June, 1934, pay- 
roll index is 37-7 per cent higher than the 
June, 1933, index (47-2). The base used in 
computing these indexes is the average for 
the 3-year period, 1923-1925, which is taken 
as 100. (Prior to March, 1934, the indexes 
of factory employment and_ payrolls, pub- 
lished by this Bureau, were not adjusted to 
conform with the trends shown by biennial 
Census reports and were based on the 12- 
month average of 1926 taken as 100. Com- 
puted on the old basis, the June employment 
index stands at 76-4 and the payroll index 
at 59-7.) 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from reports made by 
representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. In 
June, reports were received from 23,339 estab- 
lishments employing 3,695,800 wage earners, 
whose weekly earnings during the pay period 
ending nearest June 15 totalled $72,090,082. 
More than 50 per cent of the wage earners 
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in all the manufacturing industries of the 
country were covered in these reports. 


Increases in employment in June were 
shown in 35 of the 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed, while gains in payrolls were 
registered in 36 industries. The most pro- 
nounced increase in employment was a 
seasonal rise of 38:5 per cent in canning and 
preserving. The plumbers’ supplies industry 
registered a gain of 18:9 per cent, due mainly 
to greater activity in several large plants. 
The car building and locomotives industries 
showed gains in employment of 11-1 and 11-0 
per cent, respectively, largely because of 
orders placed through P.W.A. allotments. The 
aircraft industry registered a gain of 12:6 per 
cent due primarily to the settlement of a 
strike. Seasonal gains of 9 per cent, 8-7 per 
cent, and 8:2 per cent were reported in ice 
cream, beet sugar, and beverages, respec- 
tively, while tin cans, engines, and butter had 
increases of 6 per cent, 5-4 per cent, and 5:2 
per cent, respectively. In 14 of the remaining 
24 industries which showed increases in 
employment, the gains ranged from 2 to 4-9 


per cent. Industries of major importance 
included in this group are. shipbuilding, 
slaughtering, brick, silk and rayon goods, 


steam fittings, blast furnaces—steel works— 
rolling mills, cigars and cigarettes, and struc- 
tural and ornamental ironwork. 


Non-Manufacturing  Industries—Increases 
in employment from May to June were shown 
in 11 of the 15 non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed, while gains in payrolls were regis- 
tered in 9. The most pronounced gains in 
employment and payrolls (4:4 per cent and 
5:5 per cent, respectively) were in quarrying 
and non-metallic mining, this being the 
fourth successive month in which gains have 
been registered in this industry. Employ- 
ment in the crude petroleum producing 
industry rose 4:3 per cent and payrolls 
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increased 1-0 per cent. Laundries reported 
gains of 2:3 per cent and 2-0 per cent in 
employment and payrolls, respectively. The 
power and light industry showed a gain of 
1-1 per cent in employment, and the electric 
railway and motor bus operations reported 
a gain of 0-9 per cent. Employment in the 
dyeing and cleaning industry increased 0-7 
per cent from May to June and the hotels 
and metalliferous mining industries reported 
gains in employment of 0:6 per cent each. 
The telephone and telegraph industry showed 
a gain of 0:3 per cent and the banks, 
brokerage, insurance and real estate group 
reported a gain of 0-2 per cent. Employment 
in the bituminous coal mining industry 
showed practically no change, the gain being 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Of the 4 industries showing decreases in 
employment, the only pronounced change was 
in the anthracite mining industry, in which 
employment declined 9:8 per cent from May 
to June. The corresponding loss in payrolls 
was 16:8 per cent. Employment in wholesale 
trade establishments fell off 0-6 per cent over 
the month interval and payrolls decreased 0-2 
per cent. Reports reecived from 36,851 retail 
trade establishments showed decreases of 0:7 
per cent in employment and 0-3 per cent in 
payrolls. The group of department stores. 
together with general merchandise and limited 
price stores and mail order houses showed a 
decrease of 1:9 per cent in employment and 
1:0 per cent in payrolls. The combined 
total of the remaining 36,200 retail establish- 
ments reporting, showed practically no changes 
in employment and payrolls from May to 
June. Employment in the building construc- 
tion industry declined 0:3 per cent and pay- 
rolls decreased 1-2 per cent. These percent- 
ages are based on reports supplied by 11,357 
building contractors engaged in private build- 
ing construction and do not include construc- 
tion projects under P.W.A. Allotments. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 


“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GaAzerte, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
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tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 


schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of 
eontract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions 
(the Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders 
in Council with reference to building and 
construction works being designated as “A” 
conditions), including the following Fair 
Wages Clause :— 

All workmen. labourers, or other persons who 
nerform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for. shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 


for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for build- 
ing and construction work, and in the “B” 
conditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine any 
questions which may arise as to wages rates 
and working hours. 


The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 


’ and address of all workmen in his employ and 


the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages, rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
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with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 


latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions 
are fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 


provisions for the observance of current or ~ 


fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of July, 1934, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


83906—5 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 
Remforeing steely y....<.a.0.. Dominion Reinforcing Steel 
Co., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Blatwareaiyes.. 0). dc. ceteee at McGlashan Clarke Cor ktd:, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Concrete pipes................ Dominion Concrete Co., 
Kemptville, Ont. 
Kitchen equipment........... General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
ELOYRe LUGS: pee pee ee ae Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ot- 
d tawa, Ont. 
Sweater jackets..........5..- Regent Knitting Mills, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Genrent crasasd tk Hae « te et Canada Cement Co., Mont- 
real, P. 
SOCKSr re Argan ues td cay, Brampton Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Brampton, Ont. 
ihbatteny «of he eat eee ck foe, Exide Batteries of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Fire extinguishers............ ieee Garth Co., Montreal, 
I REPS OT eo eee ne The Great West Felt Co. - 
Elmira, Ont. 
CEMENCS EEE OLE ack wcthes< 3 Canada Cement Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Boers. freien a eye, Campbell Steel & Iron Works, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Baoomie su AS abies. oo behind American Broom Co., St. 
Basile, P.Q. 
Commenter. ate heaont 3: Canada Cement Co., Mont- 
real, P. 
Steelisash eh. g-)., vordeees Eastern Steel Products Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Telegraph transmitters....... Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Holdine:tables sus. *.¢5..20..0-. Dowsell Lees & Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 
Bteehesah fons, . ceeds e. Metallic Roofing Co. of Can. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Clo tamer ti ek ccc cts one Caldwell Woollen Mills Ltd., 


Appleton, Ont. 


Mackinaw coats..............|Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Mackinaw coatae.ac4. 00 aon. Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

ARCIOOONES. «i occhdiaents Sot Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co., 
Three Rivers, P.Q. 

CrOCK On VANee oc Seg Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont 

DOC kaart tis c+ beeen ‘Caldwell Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Appleton, Ont. 

Stnuetunalsteel |... ..5 sass ee Dominion Reinforcing Steel 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Overallisuits yc... eae Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Structuralistecl...c..-s. 2%. - - Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Shirts and drawers........... ise: Limited, Montreal, 

Trousers and shirts........... Schofield Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 

rousersrandeshirtssesc. see Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Structuralisteel@. sites. :. <:. Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Winterceaps |: eee eats ts Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Trousers and shirts........... Galt Knitting Commeutdes 
Galt, Ont 

Trousers and shirts........... cca Limited, Montreal, 

Shirts and drawers........... Zimmerknit Ltd., Hamilton, 

nt. 

Trousers and shirts..........: Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

SABIE NOOOUS > ets he wcerateuent orhuat me Fournier, Plessisville, 

iAmichesbooter. ..ek... aohustemes A. E. Wry-Standard Ltd., 
Amherst, N.S. 

Ankleybootel.... 0... soi. zeae Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co., 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 

ATIEMDOOUSE.. . Shoes chase pes Tetrault Shoe Limited, Mont- 
real, bs 

1D Tey TO th, <i c. nte Be Dominion Textile Co. elute. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

SOGiSHRMM TS givin, Bao tease Brampton Knitting Mills Ltd., 


Brampton, Ont. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorxKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Reconstruction of Clothing, Provisions and 
General Stores Building at R.C.N. Barracks, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
A. Lockley, 1388 Esquimalt Road, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Date of contract, July, 1934. Amount 
of contract, $3,918. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Carpenters ae remocee. Paw a 0 65 8 
Comentiinishersas........)aheee 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator (gasoline). 0 50 8 
IE AGCUDICIAIIS cura tt eae 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 40 8 
Tua DOULCES S$: cate aoe Sc eee 0 40 8 
Mathers—mMetalees sr... were Onto 8 
(PRIN CORSE oe, SO ete eee 0 62% 8 
PISSLCLELS rs es coe ree eae 0 75 8 
Plasterers helpers 3). eee 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers. 0 50 8 
Rooters—patent,. to one oa. + wade 0 75 8 
Roofers—sheet metal........./.... 0 874 8 
Sheet metal workers...0....-.00-.. 0 873 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 40 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 85 8 
‘Pilesettersia. are catia erro 0 933 8 
Driver with horse and cart........ 0 70 8 
PU racksGrivets..c cae ee ore 0 50 8 


Construction of a pilework and cribwork 
wharf at Phinney’s Green, Cumberland 
County, NS. Name of contractor, Charles 
J. Walker, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 26, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $4,887.14. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as broad-axe, saw, adze, 
hammer, AUger).-.... cae ta. the $0 373 8 
lacksniithy.o es Pataue.. Meee oe 0 45 8 
TR DOULCES: usc ok tee ae 0 30 8 
Hoistoperator (eas)).2. Sia 0 45 8 
Hoist operator (stean).J0o3e4. ae 0 55 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 


Reconstruction of sections of the west pier 
and east revetment wall at Port Stanley, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Cameron 
& Phin, Welland, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 4, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 


mately $8,295. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour er day 
Blacks mitn os. s.c.cugurer eac oeee A $0 55 : 8 
Carpetteree see neat cee 0 60 8 
Coenient(hmishers. ns. aoa weheee 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
Machinists? ie. S(lctties... 9782. 4. 0 65 8 
iPilevdriver runner. ce tise 0 65 8 
abourerstt 32. 2 ee ee ee 0 35 8 





Reconstruction of and improvement to 
jetties, Anse au Griffon, Gaspe County, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Louis J. Roy and J. S. 
Roy, of Cap Chat, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 2, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $11,492.30. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per da 
Blacksmiths ws Beles by eciod ares $0 45 8 4 
BOADMECT Stic cee tani cece terme TOD 0 30 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 5C 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
IVEDS:.. oakley cab. Atha eee 1 00 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Drill runners (hand):../......2.... 0 30 8 
Firemen (stationary)............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Labourersa hoc te tobe 0 30 8 
Me chaniGsiss wetusen., otto tort eel has 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Teamsters (horse and cart)........ 0 45 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 0 55 8 
Timbermen for cribmen, (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 373 8 


Reconstruction of a portion of the south 
pier for approximately 200 feet at Burlington 
Channel, Wentworth County, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Ontario Construction Co., Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, July 24, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 





$9,987. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam hoist engineer............... $0 65 8 
Stationary Airemanwers ee see nee 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator (Gas.)..... 0 50 8 
Diver ee AS. or ee 1 10 8 
Tia DOUCHE: ©). vr andre Beeb tok Miasu xan: 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 75 8 
Blacksmiths sees... Bidets 4 Pech ee 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............- 0 45 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as: broad-axe, X-cut 
saw, hammer, adze, auger)....... 0 50 8 
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Construction of repairs and extension of the 
existing rubble mound protection wall at 
Orchard Beach, Port Stanley, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Cameron & Phin, 
Welland, Ont. Date of contract, July 24, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,752.18. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist operator—steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths) os sees. ele . eae og 0 55 8 
Machinists..cc..tacee ERG deco. 0 65 8 
QTE Sie SR 0 a > So he oh are 0 40 8 
DLONECUELETS.,... co rote cers ee ee 0 70 8 
Carpenters... 2 fia oe... a ae 0 60 8 
Tra OUTE EM iatiten reer AF helo 0 35 8 


Docking, cleaning, painting, repairing, etc. 
the Dredge P.W.D. No. 305 (“King Edward”), 
at New Westminster, B:C. Name of con- 
tractors, Dawe Shipyards Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, July 3, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $3,850 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per per 
per hour day week 
Ships, Carpentersces. nan. cee $0 782 8 44 
Woodiceaulkerstcgr... ....- ceeeeeree 0 814 8 44 
IE COTS tee ere rks cc ee 0 782 8 44 
Machinists 5 tat bese anid ge eee 0 674 8 44 
BlacksmiiGhs eid... skies akeiee eee 0 674 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 534 8 44 
dmonimoulders.A..,.: . . ake. Lee 0 75 8 44 
IPAtterniaerseeiey =2,.c. ed eet lee 0 81 8 44 
Boilersmakersiercc+ 2 oe eee 0 782 8 44 
Boiler makers’ helpers..:.......... 0 50 8 44 
PRIN CLOLS thy oy eavsacsookemen acre 0 782 8 44 
Rivet NOIGCTS!. no. cs eins eee 0 662 8 44 
ronscaullkers: Veer. oe eee ee 0 783 8 44 
Hlectne welders. 3h3 8) jae, 2 ae 0 81 8 44 
PRINCES see es SEs ares 0 624 8 44 
Tea bOuRC KS 2 fer Jit Pa eek ccc 2 0 45 8 44 
Rigcersss aa. . Gaon... ae 0 654 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 
Driver. 2) eee ee ek ee 0 45 8 44 


For work performed on 
Saturday afternoons, 
payment at the rate of 
time and one-half; 

For work performed on 
Sundays and Holidays, 
payment at the rate of 
double time. 





Construction of a public wharf at Cloud 
Bay, Fort William District, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd., of 
Fort William, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 19, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 


mately $3,290. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
iBiteldriver runners: say ee $0 65 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 65 8 
Hoist operators: (eas) Skee 0 50 8 
BU CKAU TVG Reet G, cole sss cca: 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Driver. .:s.... Se AOU bic em te 0 35 8 
Timbermen (using such tools as: 

broad-axe, X-cut saw, auger, 

ACZS PHATATN CLEA. sen acc an a, 0 42 8 
Carpenters: uesee nace: Lee eee 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths. , 42s 0h.,0 sete te. pies 0 55 8 
ab OURETS tap ata e rete ett coos 0 35 8 





Construction of repairs to wharf at Cap 
de la Madeleine, Champlain County, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, St. Francois River 
Dredging Co., St. Francois du Lac, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 24, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $13,990. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 

HawMIaIer, AUTH): |e ee $0 374 8 
Carpeiiter:.:.;. bests. 0 50 8 
Bile arivermrunner.n scree re a ac 0 55 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
Bilackemith t= a:; +. eee ee 0 45 8 
Te OUneTS A. Skt ee Ree CAE ee 0 30 8 
IBUrG MeN AS wis cc Bere ook acs. 0 35 8 
MREATASLCTS  ticciaae tape een teen 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 


Dredging at Oakville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 23, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,314. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Pelee Island and Kingsville, 
London district, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Co. Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 19, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,820. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging etc. at Kincardine, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 18, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,225. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 
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Dredging at Belleville, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 23, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $17,540.80. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at Brooklyn, Queens Co., NS. 
Name of contractors, Southern Salvage Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, 
July 24, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $20,046. 


Dredging at Port Hope; Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 7, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,410. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging areas at mouth of the Thames 
River and Lake St. Clair, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Chatham Dredging and 
General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 14, 19384. Amount of 
contract, approximately $14,500. 


Dredging Toronto Harbour, Ontario, Name 
of contractors Kilmer, Gibson and Van- 
Nostrand, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 16, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,264. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging the harbour at Fort William, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Great Lakes 
Dredging & Contracting Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 6, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $25,715. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Owen Sound, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 4, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 


$12,825. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Byng Inlet, District of Parry 
Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, The C. S. 
Boone Dredging & Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 4, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $49,761. 


Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1934, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to regulations for the suppression of 
the sweating system, the securing of payment 
to the workers of fair wages, and the perform- 
ance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 

SSS OOOO ewww 








Nature of orders Amount 
$ ets. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
OUT Wea. 2ns, cetera ek: kp coe aah ae 447 12 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa fs.. aiss.. RISTO | SWE 242 98 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ untforms— 
E. Guillet & Sons, Ltd., Marieville, PIO". Ah 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. . 2,020 06 
Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 69 96 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., Moncton, N.B.. 2,247 63 
Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, Ont............ 5,491 61 
Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.............. 63 60 
Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B............. (ony 25 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 1,244 37 
Mail bag fittings— 
io! Carling, Ottawa jOnt.”. 0s. eee 2,862 00 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont... 949 23 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 69 45 
Letter box locks— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 275 60 
Stamping machines, etc.— 
Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.......... 6,209 86 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Qursec Coniective Lasour AGREEMENTS 

Extension Act—The following  agree- 
ments in the Province of Quebec outlined in 
previous issues have been approved by Order 
in Council and made binding on all employ- 
ers and employees in the trade or industry 
in the district specified, with modifications in 
certain instances, and are listed on page 751 
of this, issue :— 

Longshoremen, Montreal, outlined in the 
Lasour Gazurrn, April, page 373; Plumbers 
and Electricians, Quebec, June, page 566; 
Building Trades, Montreal, July, page 637; 
Painters, Quebec, July, page 702. 
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Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Winnirec, MANIToBA—CERTAIN Bakery Estas- 
LISHMENTS IN THE NORTHERN SECTION OF 
Winnipsac, Mantrosa, AND THE Foop 
Workers’ InpustrRIAL UNION. 


Agreements signed on the occasion of a strike 
at one bakery (page 736 of this issue) to be in 
effect from July 5, 1934. 

New bakery employees to be obtained through 
the shop committee. Only bakeries which are 
7) per cent unionized to be considered union 
shops; other bakeries with a less percentage 
to be strengthened by the transfer of union 
members. Only union members to be employed 
as drivers. 

Wages per week: head bakers, $24, bakers, 
$18, benchmen, $15, helpers, $12, bread 
wrappers, $10 if under 18 years and $12 if over 
18 years; drivers, $12 per week minimum for 
those selling below 1,500 loaves of bread a week, 
with higher rates according to weekly sales up 
to $24 per week for drivers selling 3,000 loaves 
per week and 75 cents for every additional 
100 loaves. 

Master bakers to assume responsibility for 
all credit on the route up to an amount agreed 
upon. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Leather 
Products 


Toronto, Onrario—MeEmBers or THE Fur- 
RIERS’ CounciL, Certain OtHer Firms 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL FuR WorkKzErs’ 
Union, Locats Nos. 35, 40, 65, 100. 


Agreement reached following strikes reported 
in the LazBour GAzeTre, July, page 624, and 
this issue pages 739 and 741. 

Agreement to be in effect from various dates 
in July, 1934, until July, 1936 and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 


The firm not to enter into any individual 
agreement with any employee in contravention 
of this agreement. Only union members or 
those who will join the union to be employed. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime only allowed between July 1 and 
December 30, and only to 9 p.m. on the first 
five days of the week and only when all 
furriers are working, except in cases of emer- 
gency. Overtime to be paid at rate of time and 
one-quarter... Employees to receive pay for the 
legal holidays, and if they work on these holi- 
days are to receive time and one-quarter in 
addition. 

The collar and cuff manufacturers agree that 
the union has a right to open negotiations for a 
40 hour week and time and one-half for over- 
time. 

Wages: a 20 per cent increase in wages for 
all workers receiving under $25 per week and a 
10 per cent increase for all workers receiving 
$25 and over. 

Minimum wage rates per week: cutters $40 
for first class, $35 second class; operators and 
finishers—male $30 first class and $25 second 
class; operators and finishers—female $25 first 
class and $20 second class; blockers or nailers, 
$23 during first four years, $28 after four 
years; assistants and tapers, $18. 

No new helpers or apprentices to be em- 
ployed during 1934, but in 1935 one to every 13 
experienced workers may be employed, such 
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apprentices to assist the experienced workers 
ut not to replace them. 

No contracting or sub-contracting or piece- 
work to be permitted either inside or outside 
the factory, except with the union’s consent. 

The principle of equal division of work to be 
adhered to, work to be divided by the shop 
chairman. 

The firms agree to pay to an unemployment 
fund 2 per cent of their weekly payroll which 
is to be applied for relief of unemployed union 
members in Toronto and every employed fur 
worker to contribute 1 per cent of his weekly 
wage to this fund. 

No work to be done for any shop that is on 
strike. 

Any dispute to be adjusted by the business 
representative of the union. No strike or lock- 
out to occur while the agreement is in effect, 
but a joint permanent conciliation committee 
with an impartial chairman to be appointed. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—GENERAL CoNnTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE Toronto BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
Bricklayers, Masons aNp PLasrerers IN- 
TERNATIONAL Union, Locats No. 2 
(BrickLayEers) AND No. 26 (SronEMAsoNs). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 
1934 to March 1, 1935, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. When notice is given, the 
joint arbitration committee to meet and nego- 
tiate a new agreement. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union to give preference to the contractors asso- 
ciation in supplying men. 

Hours: 40 per week. No work on Saturday 
except if required for pouring concrete when 
straight time to be paid Saturday morning and 
time and one-half Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing. When three shifts are worked, and when 
the overtime shifts equal two-thirds of the 
regular shift, 8 hours pay for 7 hours work. 

Overtime rates to be mutually agreed upon. 
Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour for bricklayers and stone 
masons: 90 cents per hour (the same rate as 
paid in 1933). No member of the contractors 
association to pay any employee less for this 
class of work, nor will any union member work 
for any employer for less. 

Wages and conditions for apprentices to be as 
stipulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship Board. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
and no stoppage of work to occur until a dis- 
pute has been referred to this committee for 
adjustment. 


Service: Hetel and Restaurant 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CERTAIN RESTAURANTS 
AND THE HotTEL anv Restaurant Em- 
PLOYEES AND BEVERAGE DispENSERS INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE, Locat No. 168. 


Agreement to be in effect from July, 1934 to 
July 1, 1935. 

All employees to be union members. 

Hours: 60 per week, with one day off in seven. 

Minimum wages perweek: waiters, $10; 
countermen, $12; cooks, $15; cooks’ helpers, 
$10; dishwashers, $8. All female employees to 
receive wages in accordance with the minimum 
wage act. Extra workers: cooks, $4 per day; 
waiters and waitresses, $2.50 per day. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1934. 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


fie movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being slightly higher 
owing mainly to the somewhat higher cost of 
foods, while the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics index number of wholesale prices was 
fractionally lower. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.43 at the beginning of July 
as compared with $7.38 for June; $6.95 for 
July, 1933; $10.91 for July, 1930; $11.07 for 
July, 1926; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. The prices of eggs, pork, bacon, 
flour and sirloin steak were higher while the 
prices. of potatoes, mutton, lard and sugar 
were lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $15.84 at the beginning of July as com- 
pared with $15.78 for June; $15.48 for July, 
1933; $21.26 for July, 1930; $21.30 for July, 
1926; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.17 for 
July, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher due to 
advances in the price of anthracite coal in 
several cities. Rent was unchanged. 


In wholesale prices. the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based on prices in 1926 as 100 was 72-0 for 
July as compared with 72-1 for June; 70:5 
for July, 1933; 97-2 for July, 1929; 100-1 for 
July, 1926; 104-8 for July, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:4 for 
July, 1914. One hundred and twenty-three 
prices quotations were higher, seventy-four 
were lower and three hundred and seventy 
were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced while six were lower. The groups 
which declined were: the Animals and their 
Products group because of lower prices for 
hides, livestock, fresh meats, butter and cheese 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of fresh fish, cured meats and eggs; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
of lower prices for raw silk and raw wool, 
worsted cloth yarns and woollen cloth; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 
chiefly to reductions in the prices of some 
lines of lumber; the Iron and its Products 
group, due mainly to lower prices for scrap 
iron and steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to lower quotations 


for copper, lead and zinc; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of copper sulphate, alum and fer- 
tilizers. The Vegetable and Vegetable Prod- 
ucts group was higher, mainly because of ad- 
vances in the prices of grains and milled prod- 
ucts. The Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group was also slightly higher owing 
chiefly to increased quotations for anthracite 
coal, crushed stone and asbestos pipe covering. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, due mainly to lower 
prices for foods chiefly fish, fruits, milk and 
milk products, and vegetables, while producers’ 
goods advanced slightly due to higher prices 
for materials for the milling and other in- 
dustries. In the latter group materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the fur 
and leather goods industries, for the metal 
working industries, for the chemical using in- 
dustries and for the meat packing industries 
were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBour GazeTTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 


(Continued on page 796) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, BED RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANAD 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 
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iti m1 mM July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
Commpditics 1960 | 1905 | 1929} 1913 | 1974 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 |1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 
c. | c. | c Cc. en | Ae c c c c c c CHL ac c Cc c c 
Beef, sirloin... 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-41 79-6] 84-0] 70-2] 64-2} 62-0] 71-4] 76-4} 75-0) 57-6) 51-6] 44-4] 44-6] 45-4 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 19-6! 24-6} 26-0] 29-6| 33-6] 57-8] 54-4] 40-6] 35-6] 34-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8] 31-2} 27-0] 24-0) 24-8} 24-4 
Veal, shoulder. 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-4| 28-3} 28-1] 22-0] 19-1} 19-7] 22-5] 24-4] 23-9) 17-5] 13-4) 12-0) 11-9) 11-9 
Mutton, roast. 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 36-8] 37-3) 30-3} 28-0] 30-7| 30-1] 31-7} 30-8} 26-2} 22-2} 20-5) 21-6) 20-5 
Pork leg....... 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-2) 37-7) 40-7] 32-9] 31-8} 32-3} 28-0) 31-6] 30-1} 23-2) 15-1] 16-1) 20-0} 20-9 
Pork, salt..... 21-8} 25-0] 34:4] 35-2} 37-4] 70-4] 74-0) 57-8) 54-2) 58-0] 52-2! 56-0} 58-8] 45-2) 30-0] 30-0} 36-6] 37-4 
Bacon, break 
fA8Cs Tovere diets « 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-5] 51-0] 57-0} 48-0] 42-5] 44-71 37-2] 39-4] 40-4] 29-2) 16-8} 20-4) 29-2) 31-1 
Lard, pure... 26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8! 43-2] 43-6] 49-8] 44-0] 44-0] 42-6] 29-2) 22-6} 25-4] 25-8} 25-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 25-7) 30-0] 33-3] 33-7} 26°9] 49-3} 59-2} 38-2] 33-9] 38-2] 38-5] 36-0] 36-2] 24-4] 21-4] 21-1) 22-3] 24-9 
Eggs, storage. 20-2} 23-4] 28-4} 28-1} 24-9) 43-1] 52-6] 35-1] 31-4) 34-7] 34-2] 32-1] 32-7} 20-3) 16-8) 17-1] 18-6) 21-1 
MS ee, 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6} 51-0 8] 88-2] 78-6] 69-0} 68-4] 70-2] 72-0} 72-0] 63-6] 57-6] 54-6] 58-8] 58-2 
Butter, dairy.. 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8] 91-4}118-8] 63-0} 70-2) 74-4] 77-2] 79-4] 65-8} 46-6] 35-6] 39-8) 44-6} 44-2 
bag cream 
ae. « 95-51 27-71 31-91 33-9} 30-0] 51-7] 66-3] 387-2] 42-0} 42-0 3) 26-8] 21-6] 23-8} 25-3} 25-2 
Oi cc: old.. 16-1] 17-0} 18-5} 20-5{ 21-1] 33-4] 40-6] 34-8] 30-0}§31-6/§32-6 §33- - 21§31-6]§23 -5)$20-1]/§19-4/§19-9}§20-0 
Cheese, new. 14-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4} 28-2] 26-2/831-61§32-6/§33 -21§31- 6] §23 -5/§20-11$19-4/§19-9)§20-0 
Broad 4. sans... 55-51 58-51 66-0! 61-5} 63-0}117-0]144-01121-51105-0}114-01117-0}115-5]114-0) 93-0] 88-5) 84-0} 87-0) 87-6 
Flour, family.. 25-01 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 33-0| 68-0) 84-0} 63-0] 49-01§53-6}§53 -0]§48-0)§48 - 0} §33 -01§30-0}§31-0]§32-0)§33-0 
Rolled Oats.. 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 21-5] 40-5] 44-0] 30-0] 28-0} 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-0) 25-0) 24-0] 23-5) 25-0} 25-0 
RiGes.. ae. caw 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 11-6] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8] 19-8]§21-8]§21-0]§20-6]§20-2]§18-61§17-2)§16-0)$16-2)§16-2 
Beans, hand- 
picked...... 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2) 17-0] 17-6] 15-8] 18-2} 23-8] 19-0} 12-2} 8-6) 8-2] 9-2] 9-2 
Apples, evapor- 
ated fe. a4: ; 9-9] 7-7} 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-9} 29-1} 21-3] 24-9} 19-8] 21-9] 21-3] 20-7] 17-0} 15-8] 14-9) 14-8] 14-9 
Prunes, med- 
SITY 4d: setae. 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8] 15-8] 13-5] 13-7) 15-9] 12-0) 10-9) 11-7) 12-7} 12-8 
Sugar, granula- 
eye Ge eee 21-6) 22-0| 24-01 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 31-6] 32-0} 28-4) 26-8] 24-8] 23-6] 31-6] 28-0) 27-2 
Sugar, yellow.. 10-0} 9-8! 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8] 15-0) 15-0] 13-6} 12-8] 12-0] 11-4] 15-4) 18-6) 13-2 
Tea, blac 8-21 8-3] 8-71 8-9} 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 13-91§18-01$17-81817-61§15-0)§13-8]§11- . §10-4]§12-6/$12-8 
Tea, green..... 8-71 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9} 15-21818-0}§17-8/§17-6]§15-0)§13-8 ee §10-41§12-6/§12-8 
OMCs Pca. : 8-6] 8-8] 8-91 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 13-7] 138-4] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-2] 12-3] 10-5) 9-9] 9-7] 9-8 
Potatoes...... 94-11 28-0] 30-3) 36-0! 50-3] 66-0)197-4] 35-9] 43-9] 85-9] 48-2] 48-3] 87-3) 34-2 ok 9} 38-6] 40-0) 37-7 
Wanerar, 5. ae . 7 “7 7 °§ 8 Olan d 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 9 9 9 9 
$ $ $ $ by $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 2-42]13-60}16-84110-95/10-27}11-07|10-80]10-98|10-$1| 8-11] 6-78) 6-95) 7-38) 7-43 
c. | ¢ Calc. [ice 1c c Cc c c c c ce. | c c ec. | c c 
Starch,laundry| } lb 9-91 3-01 3-11 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 5-O] 4-4] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
BE at id 39-51 45-21 48-11 55-0] 53-2] 73-81105-0)110-9]105-81106-2}100-8}100-6}100-0]100-0} 95-2} 91-0) 92-3} 92-6 
goal, bitumin- 
oh deta, aati 31-1] 32-3] 35-01 38-7] 38-01 58-71 76-6] 75-6] 68-8] 63-2) 62-61 62-8] 62-8] 61-6} 60-0) 57-6) 57-7) 57-7 
Wood, ee 32-51 35-3) 38-81 42-5] 42-5] 69-2] 82-21 87-4] 77-0] 75-7] 75-7) 76-5| 76-4] 73-2] 71-6] 61-1) 60-3) 60-4 
Wood, soft. . 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6| 31-8} 50-8] 63-3] 62-5] 58-5) 55-9] 55-9) 55-1] 54-2] 53-8] 51-5) 46-3] 45-7) 45-9 
Coal oil Bere ie | 24.0] 24-51 24-4] 23-7] 23-5] 27-8] 37-21 33-7] 31-3] 30-8] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8] 29-8] 27-6] 26-9] 27-4] 27-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| 1 F2 g Sleie een 2 Benet 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91] 1-89] 2-80] 3-6413-79 | 3-41|-3-32] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 3-18] 3-06] 2-83) 2-83) 2-34 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents 7, s.6... mo.| 3-37] 2-89] 4:05] 4-75! 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95] 6-87] 6-94] 6-98] 7-07] 6-93] 6-34] 5-67) 5-58) 5-353 
$ $ $ g 
Tr OGAIS tee. oct. fers 9.37110 -58)13- 79) 14-02/14-17/20-66|26-92]21-53120-67|21-30/21- 01/21 -26|21 -28/18- 26116 -21)15 -48) 15-78 }15-84 
Moy) Fee "| gels thay 88 oe ee Oe er a a ee ee 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
SSS SSS SS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ® 6 | $ b d $ > $ $ $ $ $ 
Noval scotia... .). se ae 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-24}13-14 17: "09 11-12]10-31}11-12]10-76]10-97110-98] 8-43] 7-23] 7-21] 7-56) 7-62 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4:81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59111-38114-52]10-34] 9-29110-06) 9-73)10-05)10-15} 8-06) 6-64 6-81} 7-26] 7-07 
New Brunswick...... 5-381 5-831 6-55| 7-04] 7-07112-81)16-63]11-13] 9-99}11-21110-54)10-61/10-97) 8-41] 7-01) 7-26 7-51) 7-50 
QuUSD OCT eke fs sho crstone 5-15) 5-641 6-33) 6-87| 6-92112-91}16-03]10-42] 9-72110-32) 9-91]10-13)10-02) 7-49) 6-27] 6-39 6-78} 6-80 
WtATIO’ ehicm ss ate tote 5-01) 5-60) 6-50] 7-20) 7-29113-05|17-05}10-74|10-28]11-23)10-87]10-85}10-81] 7-97] 6-69] 6-93} 7-46 7-56 
Manitobase.n oss aces 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-52112-75116-54111-04110-02]10-47)10-29}10-67]10-64] 7-54) 6-47) 6-68 6-85) 6-90 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92] 7-86} 8-25] 7-99/12-90]16-25]10-99| 9-82110-55}11-02)11-32)11-08] 7-69) 6-47 6-68] 7-09) 7-09 
‘Alberta wart coc. ast 6-02! 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-78}13-01]16-70]10-91] 9-86}10-77|10-79)11-35] 11-20] 7-96 6-47| 6-60] 7-15) 7-15 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78}13-86]18-23}12-19]11-30]11-90|11-78]12-40]12-26} 9-32) 7-53} 7-69 8-06) 8-17 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Beef Pork Bacon 
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cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-7 | 18-5 | 16-9 | 12-2 9-7 11-9 20-5 20-9 18-7 31-1 34-4 48-1 
Nova Scotia (average) 22-8 | 18-1 | 17-2 | 18-2 | 10-5 10-8 16-8 19-9 18-7 29-1 32-6 46-7 
i=Svdney*. 2.25 .. toon ce. 25-7 | 20-7 | 19-4 | 15-4 | 12-6 DDSI Sees cit 22 ~ 17-4 27-6 31-8 45-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 19 15 HL Yo | ewer por 18 20 18-2 26 32-2 48-8 
3——Am herst... 3.45 hs eee ies 18-7 | 15-7 | 14 11 8-5 10 15 17-7 17-2 30 32-4 47-5 
4-—FHalivax © 2 We ees oe. 25-1 | 18-9 | 18-9 | 13-5 | 11-2 9-8 15 21 19 29-7 32-9 45-4 
5 Windsor: (i... sc basen shes 22 16 16 13 10 12 15 18 20 30-7 33-7 46-5 
6 Pruno. 2S. en ee oe, ie 20 W<39) To4% fo tke3 9-3 10-7 21 20-7 20-1 30-3 32-3 46-7 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 22-7 | 19-7 | 18-5 | 13-3 | 12 1 ged Bsn all 5. 20 17-2 30-3 31 37-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 24-8 | 18-8 | 18-7 | 13-0 | 10-5 10-9 18-9 21-2 19-0 30-2 33-6 47-3 

8—Moneton. 22.25 © .1.ere elec 22-4117 15-2 | 12-4 9-8 10-5 18 23-5 17-9 30-4 34-8 46 
9—Saint John............. 24-7 | 18-5 | 17-7 | 13 11-4 9-2 23 22-6 18-4 28-2 By) 47-8 
10—Fredericton............ 27-1 | 19-5 | 19-7 | 13-5 | 10-8 10-8 16-6 20-8 21-4 30-5 34-2 50-4 

he Ra bBUn St ct tents tis mac ohage 25 20 D2, 13 10 13 18 18 18-2 31-5 32-2 45 
Quebec (average)............ 21-5 | 18-3 | 18-1 | 12-1] 8-2 8-2 21-8 18-1 17-8 29-1 31-9 49-8 
12-—QuebeG.} hrsa es sa hic. 24-6 | 20-3 | 17-6 | 13-7] 9 8-1 24-4 20 19-2 27-4 32-3 47-8 

13—Three Rivers........... 17-7 | 16-4 | 16-4} 11-1 6-8 9 235 18-2 16-2 B1.7 33-3 48 
14—Sherbrooke............ 22-2 | 18-3 | 20-6 |] 13-7] 7 9-7 23-3 18-8 18 24-3 30-2 49-5 
15— Sorel. ee eee sce chlor 19 17-7 | 16 10-7 | 8-7 7+3 16-5 16-7 18 aul 33-7 48-3 

16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 17 15-3 | 15-3 | 10-1 8-1 9-6 15 15-7 15-5 28-6 31-7 49 
£7—StiJohn’ae 353". ee 24-2 | 20 17-7 } 13 8-3 Segre be ‘Wy fees V7 37 30-2 31-7 53-3 

18=—T hetlords Miness, oi. 15s efuciedicte-sctal deste aera ble.gac fc fear 4 BE BE 22 15 17-2 30 32 50 
198—Montreal 20-3 122 11-6 | 8-4 6 24-2 20-7 19-7 28-6 30-1 51-9 
20— Hull So. tisecs tive note 18-2 | 18-8 | 13 8-9 Flea l 25-4 20-5 18-6 30-3 32-4 50-1 
Ontario (average) 19-3 | 17-2 | 12-7 | 10-0 13-4 20-9 22-2 19-3 31-3 34-3 49-5 
Zi— Ottawa. hoe ht oe 20-5 | 19-7 | 13 9-1 9-7 26:4 21-2 17-3 31-5 33-9 50-1 
22—Brockville 19-3 | 18-3 | 13-7 } 10 heal Rates si 21-5 20 31-8 34-5 46-7 
23— Kingston 19 18-8 | 13-1 9-3 11-9 21-2 20-8 20 28-3 32-2 46-4 
24— Belleville 17 15 11-5 8-2 11-7 18-5 20-5 15-5 31-3 33-7 49-5 
25—Peterborough 19-7 | 16 13 10-7 12-5 18-3 VAI Heh ROaes be 31-8 35-8 45-6 
26—Oshawa............es0 18 14 11 9-5 12 15 UD) perce cee 3l 33-3 52-8 

2i— Orlin fies eee ee, . 19 17-2 | 12-7 | 10-3 12-5 23-7 23 22 30-5 34-2 52 
25<— LOTONtOR sre oo mek cele 2 20-2 | 18-6 | 12-9 | 11-3 13-5 17 22-8 20 33-6 35-8 52-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 21 19 11-8 }. 10-2 Te Pl ae lh oe ee 22 15-3 32 84-9 49-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23-2 | 19-4 | 17-4 | 12-8] 9-9 12-9 15-2 22-2 17:3 28-6 32-4 48-1 
3i——Hamiultont. sc... bocce cts « 24-9 | 20-3 | 19-8 | 13-3 ] 11-1 1 Yeap eee ve Vem el | Ie setae 30-4 34-5 49-9 
o2—Brantiordes. ..csen. de. 23°54 19-2.) Wee} 13-21) 99:3 13-6 22-5 DE ee a 31-5 33-9 49-9 

ABR ela edi | bee Sah oN Foy 24-6 | 20-7 | 18-6 | 14-3 | 11-8 14-6 24-5 23-3 18-5 30-8 33-6 48 
BAS —CRUOID Moke nc ccc noe atese 22-8 | 18-9 | 17-9 | 12-6} 9-5 14-5 18 20-1 19-9 30:6 33°8 48-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 22-10) 19d aber f 12 10-5 13-8 23 19-3 17 27-9 30-9 48-3 

386—Woodstock...........6- 24-4} 19-6 | 16 13-8 | 9-9 14-2 15 22-2 18 31-1 85 50 
Si—wtrabiord i... .. ck secs cles 22-5 | 18-5 | 15-7 | 12-7 | 10-5 POt a aS Dey Od | eae ae 31:3 34-7 49-6 
BS e—= HONE ON 2 ees oa cles center 23-8 | 19-6 | 17-7 | 12-3 | 10-2 14-4 21-6 23-3 20 31-6 34-4 50-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 2 18-8 | 16-6 | 12-6] 9-5 12-7 20 24-3 19-5 31-1 33-6 50-2 
40—Chatham.............. 22°53 (19-1 | MG6at PAS 9-4 14-7 17-4 22-1 19-6 30-4 33-5 49-6 
41—Windsor: 42.5 .ks cues 23-3 | 19-2") (47 13-5 | 10-4 13-3 25 22-5 19-5 29-3 32-2 51-5 
AD SATIN oo. loose ciobes stots lees 20-4 | 17-4 | 16 12-4 | il 14 19 20-2 20-5 29-3 31-1 47-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 27 P16-4 | HO20 ) 12 9-3 fy el 9 oad 4 21 15 31-2 36-1 47-5 
44—North Bay............. 23-5 | 19 16-7 | 12 8-7 Pare See 22 22-3 31-5 34-1 49-6 
45—Sudbury............... 24-5 | 19-5 | 18-2 | 13-5 9-8 15-2 2 25-2 21-7 31-6 34-5 46-7 
46-—Cobalt? 1.000 oa no cles 25 25 15 12-5:71 28 0] chop eee eas eel aeken ee 20 34-7 37-5 46-7 
. 20-5 | 16-5 | 12-5 | 12-5 16-5 22 27-5 20-4 33-7 37-6 50-6 
18-4 | 16-8 | 12-7 | 9-2 13-4 20 21-2 20-5 pilne 34 47-8 
17-7 | 18-2 | 13 10-3 13 25 23-4 21-1 33:3 3l°2 51-5 
19-4 | 17-6 | 12-3 | 11-8 15-3 25 23 22-1 35-8 37-8 55:8 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-4 | 16-0 | 16-5 | 10-9 | 9-2 10-2 18-7 19-4 16-3 34-1 37-1 48-9 
61—Winnipeg..... se nccscic 21-7 | 16-9 | 16-4 | 10-7] 9-8 9-4 19-4 21-3 17-6 28/03} 37-1 48-6 
52—Brandon. ).. 2c koe ce ole 19 15 16-5 | 11 8-5 11 18 17-5 15 34-8 37 49-2 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 20-8 | 16-6 | 14-5 | 10-1] 8-9 10:3 17-8 19-1 16-6 34-5 39-6 48-3 
b3-—Reging waa. s. < ssees4 9} 15-2 | 14-2] 9-4 7-4 9-3 16-1 17-9 17-5 33-4 41-1 48-5 

54—Prince Albert.......... 20 16:5 | 13-5 | 10 8-1 11 19 20 16-5 37-5 41-7 48 
55—Saskatoon.............. 20-1 | 16-7 | 15 11 8-3 9-9 17:3 18-4 15-9 32-9 37-4 45-3 
56—Moose Jaw............. 23-1 | 17-9 | 15-1 | 10-1 8-3 10-8 18-7 PAN ins See wee 34-1 38 51-4 
Alberta (average) ............ 19-5 | 15-7 | 13-8 | 9-6] 7-6 11-0 19-4 18-5 16-8 30-9 34-5 43-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20-7 | 15-7 | 15-3 | 10-3 8 12-2 18 16 15-8 31-8 35-8 42-5 
68—Drumheller............. 18 15 12 8 ip 10 18 20 15 30-6 33-7 42-5 
69—Edmonton............. 19-7 | 15-3 | 14-3 9-1 7-8 11-4 20-5 21 17-8 30- 32-8 42-3 
G0 Calgaryn ieee ets oo. 19-8 | 16-8 | 14-3 | 10-7 | 10-2 11-3 21-4 PANEL! 18-4 B22 36-8 45-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 19-5 jf) Lo-Oylaow| Sea ie to 10-2 19 TAY De | Sraccls Ade 30-1 33-3 43-4 
British Columbia (average) .| 23-6 | 19-2 | 17-0 | 12-0 | 10-8 16-6 23°8 22-7 19-9 32-7 36-0 7-0 
62-—Mernig, oe Se ae. 22-5 | 18 14-5 | 10-5 | 10-2 13 18 21-5 20 34-8 36-7 43-7 
GS—INGISON saber sects eevee 24 20 17-5 | 13 9 14 20 23 21-7 31 35-5 49-2 

O4o—Tratln solace des 20:7 | 17-3. 15-2 | 11-7 | 10-3 14-3 25-3 23-3 20: 32-2 35-7 45 
65—New Westminster...... 24-1 | 18-2 | 16-3 | 11-4 |] 11-2 12-7 21-7 22-3 19 32-7 35°9 47-5 
66—VANCOUVET... ..cicciceccwers PL Sra WBA OY DE 7A Ae a fh oe 14-8 26-7 22-7 21-1 33 36-6 46-7 
Ol—“ViClOrigs tect ee eacce: 26-4 | 20-9 | 19-1 | 12-5 | 11-9 14-3 25-1 24-1 20 33 35-9 45-8 
68—Nanaimo............... 24-3 | 20-5 | 17-3 | 12-4 | 11-9 16-4 27-3 22-7 18 31 35-4 47-8 

69—Prince Rupert....... .. 22-3 | 18-7 | 18 12-3 9-7 13-5 26:3 21-7 19-3 34-1 35-9 50 


a Price per single quart higher. —b Price in bulk lower. ce Grocers’ quotations. . 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1934 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 ia el os - Som 1S 8 ae x ae a 
: Be ~ | § % S ig | 84 |3o- Te S Selita ts 
ES ER dae 3 Bg ae 3 a8 a 23 ae nO og Bk 30 > 
gs aoe DS s oe HO DOs moe ie | 32 (OBS god =) Qo 5 ey 
Soa - | S24 )ans | 62 oo | Steet I @eme Sal! a -§t leGaqsu| Ao esr) 28 
Seo | roee | Sa | Se ay Oe kb Sk Seoe-ee SB dion ZR S. ad PoE eRe 
SHS | aaa) sh) 42 | a (ssa) Se leesal 45 | Sea /somsl SS | aaa] Bb 
Seng =| 22 = D oD} e) cm oO H cm Oo = S oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-9 ah-9 15-9 14-5 49-8 18. 17-0 22° 12-6 24. 1-1 9-79 22° 25-2 
8-2 ESO LB Ata BeRS... . 45-3 12-4 13-3 15-1 12-7 28:2 24-4 9-8 23-4 Py ice | 
6-4 16 3 ee lea. = 44.7 11-6 15 14-6 12-7 30-9 26-7 10-11 26 26-4] 1 
tO Sl edd... Ot. x Bcoe | eor hate ; 50 173 ia | 15-5 10-5 26-8 25 10-11 24-3 B25) 12 
Staessen Skee. alll. ree eae olen 2 50 12-5 13 14 12-5 25:3 20-4 8c 24 28-2 | 3 
10 7A Widlia  . . eidiza | Sa el 36-7 12! 10 14-4 12-5 29 24-8 11-8a} 20-3 25-8 | 4 
Pease cll Pee c+ «||. MPR aeeh Ree Mc ails Modis os 6 (joey | eee eae 15-4 14-1 28-5 24 ee ae 23 27-7 | 5 
Se eed se. «|. atta. Mateo... 45 12-5 15 16-9 13-6 28-4 25-4 8e 22-8 27°37| 6 
Se aA oI eek: all. Seder Mie. oats Sere 1228 h. BeBe. 16-6 13-3 20 16-8 8 21-5 25-4 | 7 
12-9 2528 |. Beeler. othec - 50-6 13-0 14-3 18-9 12-7 27-3 22-5 9-8 21-1 26-1 
10 28S ol eaten Ieee « 43-3 13-3 14 13-9 12-3 30-1 25-9 9-10} 22-2 26-5 | 8 
13 230 oe cells Me Seka. c 56-7 12-7 13-8 22-7 12-6 27-9 24-3 12 22-5 25-9 | 9 
12-8 V4 ae | 2) Biel | 51-7 14-2 16-4 24-8 12-8 23-8 20-7 8 19-5 27 10 
12 22 NN OS alt Maes ole Ge. «+ 11-9 13 14-2 1h es IL Bese. i MS dim SO ar 20-1 25 11 
12-5 23-7 16-00. @e05...... 60-0 18-2 16-1 15-8 12-9 24-8 21-7 7-9 21-1 23-4 
Pe > Bol 22-5 15 Lire calle Sebel ss (eet, « 13-5 18-8 1a 25-4 22-1 10 20-8 24-8 112 
Ts Oe ae DD SUSAR. cas It Mord ers. slot thn ss» ai Peebrcetoree © 18 18-6 12-6 24-9 21-5 SP wale reer 23-1 113 
Ai Gd 2 PBB Bite yee abi es - nel een |e, Me 20 16 13 12-7 26-7 23-4 7-7a| 20-8 23-3 114 
COPS ee te BROT opel be. saesedlle Mot bccee. tates Sere»: osfke Mees o [SMe Mea eos He Mie Baers 12 22, 20... 5] aera leereee ee 22-8 |15 
Blo a 2 ere) etc cas opel | ese eave | aan | Ran | Aiea | a oe Si 18 13-8 14-2 25 22-3 BaaGi Hews. ae 23-7 116 
see ct ero ne tee rot hse Whee rR akers: « te RY Bochco. [oa Mbccte nalts Mente aes 13-2 12-7 2257 20-5 6 ats Me SE 22-3 {17 
Pte = HRN Sek gee ilo ES ee cesncal lc Mee Rime <ifts Bhs Norece. «hc Bede aye. 15 12 14-2 22-5 20 6 20-7 23-8 {18 
12-5 23-7 W eaters... 60 16-4 17-3 20-5 11-6 28-2 23-8 10 Waar 24-5 }19 
BS Bel | A oh: 2 SO (Ph) 5 OSA | a (Co |e en 15 16-5 12-9 25 21-7 10 20-3 22-2 |20 
22°93 23-2 ASS). eos. 60-9 18-0 17-4 26-2 12-3 24-2 20-9 10-0 ae 25-0 
ae-08... 25 20 Ae eee Akh Ae 22-5 18-5 27 11 25-4 24-2 10 19 23-2 |21 
oe Te” 8. Rae PE, 0. SYR PaO 15 23-7 13 24 21 Me PRR oe eo ve 
Bn ee 20 MME or NoMa haa: homer ess 17 15 20-9 11-2 22-4 19-2 10 22 23-4 |23 
ee Pekka 1 Be Oc tO. A eR eee ei ce, 22-3 12 21-1 18-7 7-Tal 24-1 23-9 |24 
Bee SiR | Bo Be A) | Ap deel (D5 sae |e Pe Raia |e ele « See (Ne ye 22 11 22-3 18-4 9 22-3 24 25 
Fi Coch 2 AICHE | as acs ER | Sac Ee LER ea DRE 2 «RAPA | Bee (ae | a 26-7 12-4 25-2 20-5 JODi« | coe 25-2 126 
Sete AR otto RATES se te Be Piccolo Mba Mec ess fee ST I Re rere: 23-5 12-3 20-4 17-5 9 24-5 26-9 |27 
Bee 25 17 Be; ee ee, RA | 19 29-6 11-9 26-6 22-9 11 23 25-8 |28 
Ne crc Mes ects SoM > | Re Pe ee NT 20 21:5 28-6 12-9 DD Beep ever okertas 11 22-5 25-5 {29 
Ra ol Mo Rone Pom ses Leda: ees eee Ie eR ows 25-9 11-7 25-3 22 11 22-2 25 {30 
ie ey siete ee Gre a fa ee os come AE” Seas oe ame |e 31-3 11-9 25-3 23-1 il 21 24-9 {31 
font A Bae 20 A cn bese On ee os 18 28-1 11-4 24-1 21-5 10 24-5 25-1 (382 
sie ss cults eas ats [Le ahi oe» tc Peed Ree Wis, Ie en, 14 26:5 11-9 23-5 20-3 10 22-5 24-9 133 
iS. ih Bes... 23 WAT ee I ee ets Bs 26-5 11 25 23 10 21-3 24-2 134 
eae eee feet an peace. One teeters wee hoo Ieee. 20-4 11-2 22-9 19-8 g 21-8 24-1 {35 
Sere ato ea et... ||. Seer haem: 15 by ere 27 12-3 20 16-8 10 23 24-9 136 
RAE. Baht ty. 20 ee eee 18 15 28-4 12-6 23 20-1 g 23:3 24-7 |37 
SA Pe ce ee ee | Ry ae 15 yo eee 30-8 12-2 24-2 21-9 g 22-7 24-9 138 
eee. WoteSlee. 20 Pee Bee ee W288... 31-4 12-8 22-2 19-4 10 24-4 26-5 |39 
Te ts Poe ln Roe ect Daten ee. eae Sc 20-9 11-8 19-9 16-7 10 24 25-7 140 
ee it | eee pee Be ten Or Pe rae 20 20 31-7 11-7 23-9 20-2 ji ee ts! 24-9 |41 
B's bb Sia a; toe ee RE ei eee meee © ep ED, 7 15 py. oe ie 31-2 11-7 22-8 19-7 10 23 24-9 142 
Se Be yet) ie Sa eee) | Ge eae eal eee ee A eee | ea | ee 21-9 11-5 20-3 18-2 10 5 24-7 143 
Siac? RCRA] Face 1 OR Ee a SS | Re ere |e a, eee |e ee Bane 27 12-2 27-8 22 11 ieee 24-2 |44 
Fat Sal Se Pe 2 ee 15 Be She Oe Ee ay, cece |e, lee ee ee nee 20 12-2 28+1 25-8 iy ase 26-4 145 
PAE Ret eM: aro [Pott Shove Ip 2. Rts Lee teat i OR Ge age. 15 30 Le ees 10 Aievomeste 26-7 146 
22-5 24 PPG) || ee 60 19-7 18 23-1 15-3 28-7 27 12-year 26-3 147 
Meta. ees. 2. 15 1B RARSON | Be Bec Senet | ee, Tae AR |e ee 25-8 12 26-1 25 10 22-5 25-8 148 
4nd... |b Bek... 12 OI eet oe. I eee ee 20 ba Fe cate 31-4 14-4 25-1 20-2 10 24 25-2 |49 
Set aR. av Skee eee IL eee. 17 L Aes Beg es 27 13-6 25-5 19-4 10 22-3 25-9 150 
19-0 23°38 SOc Payee. iL aoak. 23°5 16-3 22°38 41-4 23°97 19-6 8-4 18-7 23-0 
sHahecn. 23 16 Ae Cs aa |e A 25 17-5 26-1 10-2 25-8 21-4 9 19-5 23-4 151 
19 23°5 20° al wate: Ieee 22 15 18-4 12-5 21-6 17-8 |7-1-8-3 17-9 22-5 152 
22-2 23-4 13-3 12? ae. 23°74 18-8 21°3 11-8 20-7 16-5 9-8 18-0 23°9 
21-1 24 12 ae 6a ec:: 25 18-5 24-2 12-8 21-3 17-4 10 19 23. «58 
22-5 25 15 revo an | Se eae 22-5 18 17-4 12-1 21-4 16-9 9 16-6 24-7 [54 
21 21-6 11-2 INS). Til | See, Aaoae ai 22-2 18-5 19-1 11-1 21-8 16:8 10 17-4 92-7 {55 
24-3 23 1s aed | he Se eal |, ae 25 20 24-4 11-3 18-4 15 10 19 25-1 156 
20-3 21-6 12-1 a 1530 | Jala, 22-1 18-2 24-0 13-0 21-3 16-5 9-6 19-5 24-9 
20 Pa ee Mill BE ee Gevtl Ge. ao eee | Re, ee Me 23 18 25-7 13-2 21 13-4 10)) kes 25-4 157 
RE5.% Icefall [Se abe Be 1 A |e. Sea | hen Ie ge 15 15-7 13-4 18-5 14-7 10 17-1 25-5 |58 
21 we i eel ae Aes eel | 20 19 21-7 12-6 22-4 18-2 9-la 19-7 24-6 159 
22 23-2 ae |e, Ee & eh abe, Se, SEIU (A, ee ree 20 32 12-6 21 16°8 9 21-3 25-1 {60 
18 20 13-4 1 PalaeGll| ee Be ee 23-3 19 24-8 13 23-8 19-4 10 19-8 23-8 |61 
16-9 18-4 12-0 UGS ee. 21-1 19-5 25°74 14-2 29-0 24-2 10-9 24-9 27-0 
22-5 23-3 12 1Oee Ih, B88. 58. 22 22-7 25-4 14-7 27-7 21-1 10 25-5 26-8 |62 
20 QRS te Sexes ts 1G ed \h,ac eee 23-5 20 26-4 14-5 30 24 12-5a PET) 27~—s«163 
18-7 > TTOY fall | Sas Bn es UiSepeal | Ae ee aet 20 21 26-6 15 28-7 25:5 12-5a| 25 26-7 |64 
De Ne Beye Ib ee, ak nee IE Ce eI e ae oe 20 23-6 13 27-6 23-7 9-1 25 26-7 |65 
14-3 f5-S bea ee. 1 Ci fall | Ale, ee 17-7 15-9 30 12-9 29-4 27- 9-1 24-5 25-8 166 
11 Vee as) oe AS Seed | oe Ge a en | ge oe Se 22°5 17 25-6 12-7 oiled. 28-1 | 10-12-5 26-4 27-5 |67 
ic. Gt aoe > Siegal ho oe © Seal |S es Sti | Oe Sea (ae eine PP Be 28-2 15-4 27-2 20 10a 2523 28-1 |68 
octets cL Sibi Hone rotiororeceetal eptenoersewnunrouberanrecnencemcl| eereteerrs 20 19-5 15-2 30 23-8 12°53) <.070e77% 27-3 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














2 ¢ 5; ¥ Canned Vegetables 
c 5 3S ae re 8 
= a Q oe) ee = faa a “ 
aca E - g= 5 ca fas | ss E 
hee q 8 an - a Oo a og 
35 4 3 poe ie |e 3 8 ga : vo 
Locality c4 4. z. >. |-s5a] 8 fe a Ba Se oF Fy 
a oe iro | Ss. |) Se | aS S- | Se.) to | 2 
ao | Sh an | ESS] 2s ee en a5 a SE} 
22 | Pa | Ba | 888] Sa | 82 | $2 | 62 | Ba | 6a 
2) Q tv) fy ae fo ca) H Ay oO 
eents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 20-0 5-8a 14-5 3-3 5-0 8-1 8 11-5 12-9 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-5 14-0 3:6 5-0 7-7 13-0 11-8 12-1 11-3 
I—Sydnew ess. base bh dee 8 19 7:3 14-6 3:2 5 vi 12-6 11-5 12-4 11-3 
2—New Glasgow............se00. 19-1] 6-6-7 14-7 3-9 4.9 8 10-9 11:5 10-7 11-2 
3 -AuDhersei..... ok eee das naehice * 18-4 6-7 12-5 3:6 4-9 8-2 13-3 11-2 11-4 10-4 
4—Halifax. feic. 92 ie oes ce ote 20-5 4-6-7 15 3:5 5 8 15 12-3 13 11-4 
b= Windsor Bees. rt Peace eee 19 Ge ZC tens se 3°8 5 8-3 14 12-5 12-7 12-5 
GO PTUTO A Be ees ee hon Meck 20:5 6-6-7 13 3:7 5 6:8 12-2 11-9 12-5 10-9 
7—P.E.I1.—Charlottetown......... 18-6 6-7 15-2 3-4 4-7 8-1 13-5 12-1 12-2 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-8 6-6 15-4 3-6 4.9 7-8 13-8 11-6 12-4 41-4 
S—Moneton $8555) ae. sce nee oe 19-4 6-7 14-5 3°7 5 8-3 14-9 11-8 12-2 11-8 
O—Saint Johne. 32... ees 19-4 6-6-7 16-6 3-4 5-1 7 13-4 11-1 12-3 11 
10—Fredericton.........:...c000.0- 21 6-7 16 3°4 5 8-1 13-8 11-2 13-1 11-2 
i—Bathurstes oc. 252 ss ee ee, oe 19-3 6-7 14:3 3-7 4-5 7-6 iS 12-2 11-9 11-5 
Quebec (average)................... 17-6 4-9 13-5 3:4 5-0 6-7 10-6 10-9 12-8 10-9 
PE QUueDECAe acct Mee eco eee 22-3 6-5-7 14-3 3-4 5 6-7 10-4 11-2 12-5 10-8 
13—Three Rivers..............20- 17 4-4.7 11-4 3°5 5 6-7 12-4 9-3 12-9 10 
14=—Sherbrooke:.,... 66..2s.6 see 18-2 4-6 13-4 3-3 5 6-7 11-2 9-7 12-2 11-6 
15—Sorel............. bs 2 loatois ote 1Ge Se nett... 14 3-1 5 6-2 9-8 10-2 12-7 10-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 15-3 4 14-3 3:3 5-4 7-7 9-4 9-91) 2-6 |). Al-4 
17 St John’s ese.) st ots ce see. 15-8 4c 14 2-9 5 6-3 10 10 14-8 13-2 
18—Thetford Minea................ 18 4 14-2 3°5 5 5:3 11 10 12-4 10-1 
tO=-Montrealaes: 45. vec es. 19-2 4.7-6 14-2 3°7 4-9 7-8 10-1 9-9 12-6 10-6 
20—Hull Ae BRR ots 85s RE tee ee. 16-4 4-4.7 12 3°5 5-1 6-9 11-4 9-8 12-8 9-7 
Ontario (average)................... 19-4 5-4 14-2 3-1 4-9 9-0 11-0 10-9 12-9 11-3 
21=Ottawaeic st ek eee S. 18 §-3-7°3 14-8 3-7 4-6 8-7 10-5 10-1 12-3 10-3 
Bot ET OCR Vil Ae..b 2 SSbk a se Meo PAC Ome aas 12-5 3-2 4-7 6°5 10-7 10-3 12-8 10-3 
25= I CINESLON soaks eek oe 15-6 5-3 14 2-9 4-8 8-7 10-3 9-8 11-7 9-8 
24 Belevillayoits Ak se he 18-4 4-7 14-1 3-1 4-9 8-7 11-6 9-9 12 10-1 
25—Peterborough:. ............000.- 18-5 | 5-3-6-7| 13-1 3-2 4-5 Q-1 10-5 9-8 12-4 10-5 
26—Oshawa BA ACE IA, SIE MS atk Oe 21-6 | 4-7-6-7 12-5 3:1 5 9-3 10-8 10-9 12-5 11-2 
Brera ©. 3.4) 5 ees sk eee. 21-7 4-7¢ 14 2-9 4-6 9-6 11-7 11-3 12-8 10-8 
28—Toronto Adersia ai sitet artis stor dhtolets ihe 22-2 | 5-3-6-7 15-7 3°3 4-8 8-9 10-1 10-6 12-1 10-9 
20-—Niagara Halls! .2c3.2.. ...denene. 19-2 | 4-7-6-7 15-5 3°2 4-8 8-7 10-5 10-2 13-4 10-9 
30—St. atharines Sa A Kai os Eee 19-8 | 5-3-6-7 15-2 3 4-7 9-2 11-3 10-4 12-8 11-1 
31—Hamiltonges: te osha. 23-7 | 4-7-6-7| 18 2-9 4-7 7:6 9-9 10-9 12-2 10-8 
b2o-DYantiorgs- st. chkes ae. 20-6 | 4-7-6-7 16 3-1 4-8 9-7 10-2 10-8 12-7 11-3 
AoTrasalt): debi ieee: |, RE 21-7 | 5-3-6 15-2 2-9 4-8 10 li 10-9 12-9 11-5 
ot—-Gaelpit: 28... i. . 4b in.) SE. 21-6 | 4-7-5-3 16 2-9 5 10 11-2 10-9 13-1 12 
BO. ItChener! se. ane en cee 20-4 | 4-7-6 14-6 2-9 5-1 9-3 10-4 10-3 12-6 10-7 
S6—Woodstock: -.42 2 ken Oe 2. 18-7 4.7 13-3 2-8 4.8 9-7 9-7 11-1 12-6 13-1 
o/s sotratiordies, te eb oe ane F 19-1 | 4-7-5-3 15-4 2-9 5 9-6 11-4 11-7 12-6 11-3 
68— Lond onthe nt. nee eee S. 19-5 5-3 16-4 3 4-8 9-1 10-2 11-5 12-5 11-2 
os=-et.“Thomas.< bees eee. 19-3 | 4-7-5-3 14-6 2-9 4-7 9-7 11-6 12-5 13-6 12-3 
40—Chatham PS ehelc ebie ete Sogou 17-4 4 15 3-2 5 9-3 10-8 10-6 13-5 10-5 
41—Windsor AWaie se bia ACR oe eee eo 18-7 | 4-7-6-7 13-5 2°8 4-4 9-6 10-9 10-9 12-1 11-2 
P2=-Narmlasceseaee eee eee ee 17-3 4 15 2-7 5 8-6 11-6 10-4 12-4 11-1 
43—Owen Sound..............000- 18-4 5:3 14-3 2-7 4-5 9-2 11 10-1 12-6 11-7 
44—North Bay........c..cccceeees 21 5-3c] 12 3-7 5:6 9-6. DAQS)- SEL bese hdd? 
a5=-Dud bar yccc4:...ntkavek oes. 19-2 5-3 12-7 3-6 5-5 8-1 12-7 10-8 15-7 12 
Cea, So | a ae ce 19-5 6-7 13 3°8 5-7 9-1 12-6 12-8 14-3 13-2 
415 -imMMNgh A ee kee ee. 18-6 5-6 13 3-6 5-4 9-6 12 11-6 14-2 11-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17 5-3-6-7; 13 DEO) tte wees = B55) Thseeeecte ano ee blis 7 14 12-2 
20=-Fort Armor. 4.2.00 order 20 4-7-6 14 3-2 5-3 9-1 11-3 11-1 12-2 11-9 
50—Fort William .te Ghat, sale 6. 20-2 | 4-7-6 13-1 3°3 5 8-1 9-8 11:3 12-9 11-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-8 5-0 16-2 3-4 5:3 9-7 10-7 13-1 14-4 13-3 
bl=Winniper et. hee. ees. 21-7 | 5-6-6 16-2 3-2 4-9 9 10-2 12-2 14 12-9 
O2=-Drandonee. 612 ek ee 21-8 | 44-4 |........ 3°5 5-6 10-4 11-1 13-9 14-8 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22-0 5-3} 14-7 3-2 4-9 8-7 10-4{ 13-9] 14-2]. 13-8 
53— Regina MERI Bel ee ole ee sverate Meratle  « 21-1 | 4-8-5:6 14 3°2 5-2 9-2 10 13-9 14-6 14 
b4— Prince Alberts... 40.4 See. 23-3 4-8 15 3 4.2 7-9 i1-1 13-4 14-2 14-2 
05> -Saskatoonk:.3 8) 24 SP. 20-1 Be'7 Aha: <t 3-2 5-2 9-1 10-1 13-8 13-9 13-7 
DO Moose Jave.. 2s Gh ae eee 23°3 5-6 15 3:2 aoe IA | AS OS Ol LR Ss 14-4 13-9 13-3 
Alberta (average)................... 22-9 6-4] 14-6 3-2 5-1 7:6 | 40:3 | 13-0] 13-8} 14-0 
5/=MedicinaiHat!. 92 020. BE. POT A ie ae ae 12 3°3 5:5 6-9 9-8 13-1 13-9 14-2 
b8e—Drinehellor J 02 5 Sa. . 23-6 Ge 7-1 Sete a 3-2 5-2 6-6 10-5 12-9 14-2 14-8 
o9—Podnvonton..7 so. scck eee 20-8 6-7b 15-7 3-2 5 7-9 9-9 12-6 13-1 13-6 
O0s-Calgary 00:2. wbi@s ccd Aes 22-6 5-6 15-7 3 5 7:9 10 13-2 13-7 13-7 
61— Lethbridge ARE SE es ei Be 23-6 6-7 15 3-1 4-9 8-6 11-2 13-2 14-1 13-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°83 7°2 16-6 3-6 5-5 6-1 7:4 12-4 12-8 12-4 
G2=—-Bernie tube... 1 SOEs: LS RE: DO We hedte ss 15 3°5 5 7h 8-5 13-5 15 14-7 
63— Nelson BE dict Sa Ae Seer! se ao eae 21-7 8-3 14 3-5 6-3 6-8 8-4 11-8 13-1 12-6 
64—Trail... F heud od ees dahic s toe es 20-8 6-3 16-7 3°3 5 6 7-1 12-5 13-4 13-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 20-9 6-7 19 3:6 5 5-6 7-1 12-1 11-7 10-6 
66=—Vancouver.’s: -4 2% 28220. doe: 22 a 19-7 3-4 5-4 6-7 7-2 12-3 12-4 10-9 
O7= Victoria 28322 bebe ec: Me peeks 22-7 7-5 18-1 3-7 5-5 5-7 6-8 12-3 12-1 12-1 
SSe-Nanaime)? 1 20! 1. Bee 25 7-5 15 3-7 5-7 5-4 a 11-4 11-4 11-4 
69—Prince Rupert ceh...c.. gee. 22-5 | 6-3-8-3 15 3-8 6 5-2 7-2 13-4 13 13-3 





a. Chain stores, ctc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
e. Grocers’ quotations 
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Potatoes Apples a 

« ES EI = 3 : oa a eg 8 3 q 
E 2 cs Bel Bee Les 3 BS og 3 22 

eae ae: a 3 a Ba Oo oa a. Lae g weve ne 

4 oe > rs 5 Oa ae Ho | 2 of 2.0 Bm EE ee) 

-HS | se = = ein wets on Nees [os 3 38 ce Po 

fan | Bd 8 = fs | oP | gs .fS5| £ be ea A vain 

Sa] ae i o of, 2. Sa {soc = 92. ere aa ES. 

oa s) Ay ew cay | Ay fom a) = oO = oO 

cents cent $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-6 6-3 | 1-131 23-1 24-5 14-9 12-8 16-8 16-1 59- 20: 55-6 42. 
4-7 5-9 | 1-205 23-4 27-5 13-6 12:8 16-2 15-7 60-0 19-7 59-3 45-1 
4-6 5-9 | 1-151 pte) | All ee 13-3 12-4 16 15-5 tee dere: 19ed by. fee aes oo 1 
4-5 6-2} 1-387 26-4 25 14-3 13-3 15-7 15-4 60 19 Oi i aah ge 2 
4-8 6-2 -883 17-1 30 eee. 12-7 15-4 1S eee | 18>> -beseerras SEIS ce. 3 
4-8 on an ee ee 72 ed | ee weneey e: kee 12 17-5 17-3 Ve, OG) Dew bese 2 Fda. LE oe 4 
5 6-7 | 1-50 D/L) | ee ee al Bk 2 13-7 16-7 TET eee reas PAY Gs ee eee ee 50 5 
4-5 5-4] 1-14 2r-0h.. & 13-1 12-9 15-8 TS? @ ae a ee 18-3 63-3 40-2 | 6 
4-7 6-9 637 W7-Sh. eS: hee ee 13-2 15-3 15 50 IGBCPre se. 43 7 
4-5 6-5 796 18-2 20-0 13-9 12-7 15-3 15-2 55-8 18-4 58-3 43-7 
4-5 6-5 847 16-8 20 15 13-5 16 15-3 52-5 19-1 57-5 45-6 | 8 
4-6 5-9 813 TS-3th LR 14 12-3 14-4 14-3 65 | ol Ee ne Py ase e 9 
4-7 6-9 76 18-901, 7.9 13-8 13-2 15-5 RCE Stee, PtH... 17-8 59 41 10 
4-1 6:8 762 19: 20a. ae 12:7 11-6 15-2 15 50 19> slocuaeeet 44.5 |il 
4.3 5-6 910 19-0 26-7 13-1 12-4 16-3 14-2 62-7 19-6 59-0 49-8 
4-6 4-9 716 15-30, 2 oe 13-5 12-6 16-6 14-8 70 21 56 40 12 
4 6-1 791 to-Ep 48 12-8 13-2 16-2 ee ae 19-7 62 40-8 |13 
3-9 5-5 668 14-2, ee 13 12-4 17 TS ae 23-1 52 41-6 |14 
4-5 6-4] 1-15 2 Bal yee 13-5 12-7 15-5 AGS Se ae ee BSA des cisto- erste 2's 42-8 |15 
4-6 6-2} 1-017 20-1 25 14-2 12-7 16-6 Estates He... 18-1 63°5 39-7 |16 
4 5 1-105 02.56 to 13 11-5 16-5 12 55 1625 beeces ces ©" 39 (17 
4-2 5-5 644 O23 es 13-3 11-7 16-7 13-5 55 21 Deda tee, 46-2 18 
4-9 4-9] 1-05 19-4 35 12-3 12-2 16-5 14-8 83-7 20-7 59 37-5 {19 
4-2 6-3 | 1-053 22-9 20 12-5 12-5 15-3 16 50 18-1 61-3 40 {20 
4-2 6-9 | 1-330 26-2 22-5 14-1 13-1 16-9 16-8 61-8 19-5 56-6 39-2 
4-6 6-3} 1-14 24-1 20 13-5 12-3 16 16:5 (O83) De... 19-1 60-6 38-7 {21 
4-2 5 1-20 25 eS ae. 13-5 16-7 96) Pe Ae. 19-4 57-2 40 {22 
4-6 6-4] 1-22 a | eS i 12-4 15-9 15-2 72 18-1 58-2 37-8 123 
4-9 6-8 | 1-40 26-3 20 SEL nod st: 13-7 16-7 16-8 55 $9-3 -buroieseea te 38-6 124 
3-8 5-5 | 1-425 OR Tele | t OS ee 12-5 16 16 65 19-2 57-5 36-5 125 
3-9 5-8} 1-32 26-20. | B88 5. 12-6 17-2 17-7 70 20-3 64-5 41-6 |26 
4-8 6-6} 1-07 23 Gale 1 Se oa Bs. 11-7 17 SO tee tee. 19-7 60 39 (127 
4:6 5-8 | 1-32 24-6 6 EN 2: 8. 12-1 16-7 16-3 66-3 18-5 58-6 37-8 |28 
4-4 6-41 1-45 26-9u, 2.820. Sed: 10-9 18 an eee Ss 20 55 38-9 {29 
4-7 6-1] 1-268 OT Ot A. od OK. 14-3 17-2 17-6 59 17-2. 1: \e eek 40 {30 
4-7 6-8 | 1-25 26-Gte. 3.8.8 12-5 11-8 16-7 15-8 69 17-9 53-5 39-2 {31 
4-4 5-8 | 1-41 SG-EAt. 4. Bae. ca. eS. 2-8 16 9 £6) Le eee 19-6 47°5 38-4 132 
3-5 6-7 | 1-34 Sls. A, ss SB k ees 15 17 17)” We. eee. a on 9 37-6 |33 
4-7 6-9 | 1-19 26-GH.. 1. Bnd. ed: 14 17-4 RT POR. RBs. 18-7 59 38-4 [34 
4-3 6-6 | 1-24 26 wh. 2. 883 13 13-3 16-7 16-2 50 19-3 60 37-9 135 
3-3 6-9 | 1-39 SR aie Re ee 13-3 15 a5; 158 Ro 10.-- b..66- ee 37-3 (36 
4 8-3] 1-40 26-5 25 OH. otek. 12-5 16-7 16, Lite a 19-9 59-5 40-2 |37 
3-7 7-9 | 1-42 Oe Sa: a. bs SM ot Bek. 13 15-7 05:5), |b ce ea 16-7 58-2 37 5 (38 
4:3 7-5 | 1-507 Behe. 4.329: 17 13-2 16-5 16-8 49 20-3 naccnceeee 39-1 [39 
2-9 6-4] 1-53 ab,” ida Fa) ee a 13 16-5 16: te EA 10-3. lex aeentoee 38-2 140 
3-4 8-7] 1-36 7: ee eels Re ee 14-3 17 16-5 (YE. RG, G53 his ehcag? Se 37-8 j41 
4-6 SR 1 EAS de At Be 13-3 17-2 PS°S8136.2 cbs. DO ws Aen ernest 38-5 142 
4-4 6-1 | 1-307 Hic? |: ah iy oe ae Ie 12-5 16-8 16:3" 1021 Bah... 19-5 fonicne ee 37-7 |43 
4 8 1-30 O8-3aS SS 15-2 14 17-4 18-7 67 20-8 54-7 41-4 |44 
4-2 6-8 | 1-36 26°Stho se 12-5 12-7 18 17-5 67 18-5 65 37-5 |45 
5-2 8-3 | 1-31 Di Tet ot , oe 15 13-1 19 15-7 66-2 20-2 51-7 46-2 {46 
4-4 7-1] 1-70 B2-Oe.. 4. Sede 15-2 13 19 17-1 63-3 21-7 51 43-8 |47 
4-5 7-21 1-43 20-8 ok Oe 12-5 16h) 14, See... .. 55 50. ae bate Be a, 48 
4-3 7-6 975 20°84; a Be 15-4 14-1 17-7 18-5 57-1 21-5 49-9 40-2 |49 
4-1 6-9 966 19-Gb).. Rede 13-5 12-2 16-9 18-1 58-2 19-5 51-1 41-4 |50 
4-8 6-6 656 15-Or). 3. Te 12-2 13-7 17-6 16-8 58-1 20-7 53-6 43-3 
4-9 5-9 672 TE oy 00) Fee ae va 12-2 12-4 17-2 16-4 55-7 20-3 49-4 42-9 151 
4-6 7°3 639 5-2 tal. ; ee 12-9 18 17-2 60-5 21 57-7 43-7 |52 
5-0 6-8 | 1-001 20S 16-9 12-8 18-1 17-8 62-9 22-8 56-4 48-1 
5-1 6-2 928 Ts: pa eae 19 13-6 18-6 17-9 63-9 22-9 54-2 47-2 153 
5 77 933 TGS aA See 17 12-4 20 18-5 66-4 24-8 56-8 49-2 154 
5-2 6-3 941 7 ie | ee Gel a 16-5 12-4 16-8 17 61-3 22-4 56 47-2 155 
4-8 6-9} 1-20 LAGS | ks BP ae 15 12-9 17-3 17-6 60 21-2 58-7 48-6 156 
5-2 5:3 813 IMG. LAS 15-7 12-2 17-7 17-5 59-1 22-2 54-5 50-2 
5-6 5-4 978 4 ore ae ee 18-3 12-2 18 18-2 62-2 21 57-5 50-5 157 
5-2 5-1 993 93-RAL LRA 14-3 13 17-6 17 60-8 21-8 54 51-2 158 
5-5 5-6 609 12-2 A 15-4 12-4 17-2 17-2 56-3 22-8 52-5 49-4 159 
4-7 4-7 875 oes...) RR. tk BR 10-9 17-2 17-2 57 22-4 52-8 48-3 160 
4-9 5-6 608 ei Ke 14-7 12-6 18-7 17-8 59-2 23 55-6 51-6 |61 
5-6 5-4 | 1-238 po rere. 18-3 12-2 16-5 14-9 54-7 20-3 49-7 47-9 
6 75 883 21 e le 20 14 18-7 17-5 63-+3 20 61-2 50 = |62 
6-4 6 1-08 re) ae eee 17-5 13 17-1 15-5 56:8 21-6 50-8 53 163 
6-4 6-7 | 1-08 $0: ORF t Sek 20 12-1 17-7 15-7 59-5 22-2 50 49 {64 
4-8 4-1] 1-08 pt Ue ae 17-5 11-5 15-5 13-9 48-5 20-2 45-5 44-6 165 
5-1 4-3] 1-09 91+ aL 1k 18 11-1 15 14 52-6 19-9 45-3 43-3 166 
4-8 4-6] 1-56 PY eL epee By 17-7 11-4 15-7 13-5 51-1 18-9 48-4 45-5 167 
5-4 4875) .5.2:48 $0 64, Ua ee 12-5 16 14-1 47 18-7 | 45 47-5 |68 
5-7 5 1-89 36> 18S 17-5 12-3 16-4 15 58-7 21-2 51-2 50 «69 
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Sugar Bi, as ne i ks S 
9 hy - cS) 2 a4 
gd |< 3 9. | £4.) 2 | & | Lee 
Spice t! Salpe= je >|) toes 5 pa | Sas 
5 3 A Boee|| -Aoghel ta o@ a 8 a ofS. 
® 5° .| ae # = P ae) one 
LOCALITY = Bea, jes tiees|) SS oles Bud oa a. st Fe Be 
SS) ea) e/es/fer] gy | es) «8 | gS] eS |] §6 | 8808 
eslSeles|csless| #i |2s| £2 | ae | Bs | ea | See 
Sai Gea oem fase Sas asm | Sal Bb 2 5, ga & a ePaa 
O P4 oO u Ss) > oD) Ay oO wn 77) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents] cents cents cents cents 
ominion (average)....... 6- 6-6 | 39-2 | 51-0 | 21-8 14-5 3:0 42-2 49-8 4 9 14-821 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-0 6-6 | 48-8 | 46-3 | 20-1 11-0 3:2 39-6 37°79 11-7 5-0 14-560 
i—Sydneyeis ss inde Sod 7 6-8 | 39 47-1 | 24-7 14-1 4 43-3 45-6 12-3 Bil. d Geer 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-8 6-6 | 41-1 | 45-5 | 18-5 10-6 2-9 40 35-4 12 a ee ee, a 
3—Ambherst.........000. 6-8 6-4 | 47 5 15 10 3-1 40 34-7 10-7 AsO). 544 Bs Bea 
A ant aK o.. seiedowed 6-9 6-5 | 46-7 | 46-2 | 25-5 11 BN ae Ads wale rare 12-7 5 14-50 
O-SWINGSOP. cc cceissaido eed u 6-8 | 45 AG Gale cies - 10 3 87-5 87-5 11-2 DB Becdes eee e. 
GSU Turo ges. edo hes 7-2 6-7 | 44 47-5 | 17 10 3 37 85-3 11-3 DiSalignt oot oon 
7—¥®.W.E. Charlottetown} 6-6 6-3 | 48-2 | 44-7 | 18-7 15 2-8 44.2 40-7 12-7 5 13-90-14-40 
New Brunswick (ayerage)| 6-9 | 6-7] 48-3 | 46-4 | 17-5 11:0 | 2-8 40-9 37-9 12-1 4-9 14-560 
$—Morietomine ee 7 6:8 | 48-8 |} 45-3 | 19 10-6 3 43 37 12-3 4.8 b&g 
O—Sainteyohn, o.angege8 6-7 6-6 | 42 45-4 | 15-6 10-8 2-7 40-7 39-5 12 4-8 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7:2 6-8 | 43-2 | 47-2 | 15-4 11 2-9 40 37°5 12 AOU, oda ee Wee a 
PE— Bathurst. ascites ot 6-7 6-6 | 44-2 | 47-8 | 20 11-4 2-7 40 37-7 12 i eee eee, ees 
Quebec (average).......... 6-2 6-0 | 37-6 | 50-5 | 20-7 12-6 2°9 41-5 50-8 10-3 4-2 14-286 
12—Quebee....2...0. 000000 6-1 Deo ect eon koe Ci laze 14-1 2-7 38-2 50 10-5 4-5 14-50 
18—Three Rivers......... 6-5 6-3 | 35-8 | 48-8 | 25 13-7 2-7 47-5 50 10-7 3-6 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-1 5-9 | 83-3 | 47-9 | 19-5 12-8 2-8 38-4 45-5 10-5 4-4 |15-00-15-25 
DOS SOrel Mere wo. -s-ciosherdrord 6-1 5-9 | 37-2 | 48-3 | 21 10-6 ou 40 60 10 4-8 |13-00-13-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-8 | 43-6 | 51-1 | 17-8 12-8 3-4 40-6 53-3 10-5 4.4 13-50 
A7—St.. John’ ss. .28 0 cleidied 6 6 36-7 | 45 17-7 10 2-5 40 54 10 O<Sale eae. eee 
18—Thetiord Mines....... 6-5 6 37-9 | 54-7 | 20-1 13-8 2:7 39 43-3 10 PICT: Sl ee Bee ae 
19——Montresl: Mere. ot. 206 6-1 6-1 | 38-4 | 54-3 | 19-5 13-8 3-2 47-4 51-3 10-2 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
74d tere! ly) ep) So, a oI 6-2 5-9 | 38-2 | 51-4 | 23:3 11-6 2-9 42-8 50 10 4-1 |14-50-15-00 
Gutario (average).......... 6-8 6-6 | 39-9 | 54-2 | 21-6 13-3 2-7 41-2 50-7 10-8 4-7 14-638 
Ci Ota W aCe occ cide dard 6-2 6-1 | 40-7 | 54-9 | 17-4 13-1 2-6 45-9 50 10-2 4-6 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 6-6 6-3 | 39-4 | 52-2 | 17 13-7 2-3 40 47-5 10-5 5 14-50 
2355 Ming stones... ..cheded 6-1 6 387-8 | 48-8 | 19 12-3 2-7 42-4 45 10-7 4-2 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 6-9 6-5 | 42-1] 54 21 uS 2-6 37-5 56-7 11 5-1 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 6 36:5 | 47-2 | 19-2 14 2-9 42-5 50 10-7 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
20—Ushawansts oa .a<le Sed 6-6 6-5 | 47 58-8 | 20-7 12-5 2-8 48-3 56-7 11-5 5-2 13-50 
GOTTEN, SEE a cciaiobo ere 6:8 6-4 | 43-6 | 51-4 | 25-3 13-2 2-6 4} 49 10 4-7 14-25 
25s HOLOMGOR wee are eee 6-5 6-3 | 438-9 | 56-2 | 22-8 12-5 2-5 42-9 49-5 9-9 5 13-75-14-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-7 6-5 | 39 52-3 | 20-4 13-7 2-7 43-8 46-7 10 4-3 |12-25-12-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-8 6-7 | 43-8 | 56-7 | 22-8 11-4 2-6 40 40 10-4 5-1 14-50¢ 
Blak amiuiltonwee.... eee 6-5 6-3 | 41-1 | 54-3 | 22 11 2-6 34-2 53 9-8 4-8 13-50 
S2—— TANT OL etavclvn ae gore 6-8 6-6 | 41-5 | 57-1 | 20-4 21-1 2-9 39-6 56 10-2 4-6 |13-75-14-00 
Baas Cg a QUEEN Se ae 6-6 6-6 | 39 54-8 | 22-3 13-5 2-8 47 50 10-3 4-2 114-00-14-25 
54—Guelphi.. ga... ..a ten 6-5 6-2 | 40-6 | 51-5 | 20-7 10-9 2-9 44.4 46-7 10-4 4-7 |13-75-14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-6 6-5 | 33-2 | 52-5 | 20-4 12-4 2-8 42-3 47 10-2 3°8 13-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-8 6-5 | 33-5 | 53 23-7 11 2-5 387-2 53 10-7 ya Cal een i ek ae 
Dia UavlOrde we vnc s eb gore 71 6-8 | 41-1 | 56 20-7 12-9 2-6 44 50 11-3 5-1 13-50 
3O—Bondontecee. «scab aed 6-9 6-8 | 41-7 | 52-2 | 18-6 13-9 2-6 41-5 42-5 10-3 4.7 14-50 
39—St. Thomas.......<.2 7 6-7 | 42 53-2 | 19-8 13-8 2-8 47-1 55-6 10-3 4-8 14-00 
40—Chatham.,........<s< 6-8 6-8 | 41-2 | 51-5 | 21 13-8 3 39-8 50 10 4-8 14-50 
ATW INGSORS  iccosee o0:2 Gord 6-7 6-4 | 37 55-2 | 16-6 13-2 2-6 39-2 60 9-8 4-7 15-00 
A JS SADIN GN ees neaeee if 7 37-8 | 53 24-6 13-2 2-8 36 40 10 5:3 14-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-7 6-5 | 48 49-8 | 22-5 12-3 2-4 35-8 53-3 10-2 4-6 |14-50-14-75 
44-—North Bays. .... 5a ree Ores, 43-4 | 57-5 | 20-2 15-6 | 8 42 56:7 12-5 4.6 15-50 
Ab——Sudburyesnie.c. ss ae if 6-7 | 32 60 23 15 2-9 40 60 10 4-2 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt PMT Bece's te Sard 7-5 1 40 55 26-2 13-7 2-8 35 50 12-2 5 17-75 
ARMS fees 2 ae Sere 7:3 7-2 | 35-2 | 53-2 | 26-8 15-6 | 3-3 40-7 43-3 12-7 4-9 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... UL (th [eee 60 25 15 2:5 20. lS. ob eed ee ee 4 14-50 
40-—Port Arthurs a o6.. 0 6-8 6-5 | 36-2 | 55-9 | 23-5 15-7 3 43-6 55 14-1 4-6 |16-00-16-25 
bu Bort: William... .5.4.~ 7 7 38 56-4 | 23-6 14-4 2-8 42-8 56-7 12-3 4-6 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:5 7-4 | 40-7 | 49-6 | 22-7 15:0 | 3-1 37-1 53-7 13-2 6-a 20-000 
bl Winnipeg es ss... <5 fos 7:5 7-6 | 38-8 | 50-5 | 22-6 14-9 3 39-2 52-4 12-4 6-2 18-50 
62—Brandons.)4..0.4 oo. 7-4 7-2 | 42-5 | 48-7 | 22-7 ls 3-2 85 55 14 6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-6 7-5 | 36-9 | 51-8 | 23-5 20-5 3-4 43-8 58-3 13-4 BS) ja. ob Be ees 
Bareeging sg 4g.) JP ea 7-4 7-5 | 36 51-4 | 20-9 20a, 3-4 387°5 60 13-4 SED here ok hha acts 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:5 7-4 | 37-6 | 52 27-4 20-7a| 3-5 AU Di i eve ob. ore ae lcoke oe ee Ge2y |oreh be Meee 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6 7-4 | 33-3 | 49-6 | 20-9 20a 2-8 42-7 60 14-2 G33 |ac ok ee %.. 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-7 7-6 | 40-7 | 54-2 | 24-8 21-2a) 3-7 47-5 55 12-5 Bae ee ae ee 
Alberta (average).......... 7:5 7-5 | 33-9 | 47-7 | 21-6 17-3 3-4 42-6 54-9 13-9 SPOT l(a. ab ee kos 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-7 7°5 | 83-3 | 48-8 | 23 20a, 3-2 AO ail oo ee 12 5-2 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 7:6 7-6 | 32 48 19 18-2a] 3-7 40-8 55 15 WhO | crs oe Wee soe 
59—Edmonton........... 7:3 7-4 | 36 49-9 | 22-5 16-6a} 3-4 46-2 50 13-2 BR OR Ic. ee aes 
60—Calgary DOTS a stereo ob 7:3 7°3 | 383-6 | 44-6 | 18-8 15-4al 3-3 42-5 58-3 14-5 5 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7:5 7-9 | 34-4 | 47-1 | 24-6 16-5a} 3-4 40-7 56-2 14-8 ABO) | nok ee ate 
British Columbia (average)| 6-9 6-5 | 35-9 | 48-1 | 22-1 21-1] 3-3 48-8 53-6 11-5 Bb) ls. o4 tas 
62—fernie seca ee S, 7:9 7-3 | 37-5 | 49-5 | 20 20a 3°5 50 50 13-7 AO TR \re.s & he ee 
DOWN OLSONS 5-0. <ieiniotroigs 7: 6-7 | 37 55 25 21-7a} 4 53 60 12-5 Ae G3 Voces te te hae. 
64 —PrailPs... Oeeecse dukes 7:2 6-9 | 33-7 | 46-2 | 24-3 22-5al 3-6 51-7 50 11 Ob Bt ee oc 
65—New Westminster....| 6-3 6-1 | 32-7 | 46-8 | 20-1 19-8a} 2-9 50-8 57 11-5 ip A ee ee 
66—Vancouver......... She 622 6-2 | 38-1 | 43-9 | 22 2la 2-8 47 50 10-5 SOOM cre ae eee tea 
OFS VACbOriIA 3. <22....000:000s 7:2 6-7 | 37 47-4 | 22-9 20-8a} 2-9 42-9 51-7 10-7 SpONl ef. ee tae. 
68—Nanaimo...........0. 6-7 5-8 | 37-5-| 45-9 | 18-9 20-9a|} 3-7 50 55 10 5) g PSE tie eae 
69—Prince Rupert........ a 6-5 | 33-7 |! 50 23-7 21-7a! 3-2 45 a9) 12-2 Bt TO cis 5 eee ee 


5 ae a ee ee ae ee ee Oe ae ee eee 

a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. __b. Welsh coal, see text. c. Calculated price per 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$32 p Six-roomed houses not 
houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1934 


























Wood 
3 > 
3 , Fe 
2 “en Pp « =~ @ - | 
2 ao ont as) SU Tes) 
#8 SS | B45 |e fg IES 
~ oO yo = 0 at O-—n © 
g 5 Th roy SO, ~ be or ks FD we 
1 be oO -— OD ~~ © =a 5 oO 
xa a8 ata aie sf 6 Oe 
a’) en) en) Q R = 
$ $ 
9-236 11-472 7:309 8-774 7457 
7-980 7-917 5-500 6-560 6-003 
6:50- 7-25 SOOM tit ON Ak OTe ORAL fs OR 
6-50- 6-75 4-00 5-00 5-00 
eG 21920081 S8 | A-Tt- COME BRR TRI es Ba. RS. Bosra ele RE eel peed | G8. 
8-00-10-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 
OS 000 | Di .t AR Ree te See toe Be Bas ee lh ann. pal ta Gad der, 
8-50- 9-40 6-50 7-50 8-25¢ 
10-344 6-009 7375 7°500 
9-75-11-75¢ 5-00g 6-00¢g ke 
10-75-12-09 |11- 50-12. 00° 10. 00 |6-00-8- 00° 7-50-10: 00° 7-00-8-00 
OUOCSISOO I PRL ASOD. Ce. Looe cree Aen Semis) TRC. woeatebeared [beets s Atk.c eee 
SP | IRR Rico Fai | GE a neon OO esas, PROSE REG G | chee SNe Aer (Me A, ch he eS Oe 
§-100 11-667 8-401 9-601 8-250 
10-00 12-00c 10-67c 10-67e 6-75¢ 
8-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c 
9-25 . 7-00 8-00 7-00 
Mee eee 11-335c 7-3385¢ 9-335c 7-50c 
8-00 11-00 13-00 12-00c 
LODSE See aes Oe eee ee Pe IEC Eee da SORTS. Be. LE Le alee. s . oe 
9-813 ri 8-333 10-119 8-712 
10-25 7:00 8-50 5-00 
SAOCAIEOUH, FT MLZ DOR a Mee. fee [day Fe apne Nae COIR ot cate eeh Me tiea fah ae aes 
7-50 |12- 50-13. -00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 
9-50 6-00 7-00 5-00 
10-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
QRS GE 1F-1S-OO4Rt IELOEOO IEG 11-0 SOU SAaI OUDOM Bede 4: S,. 
11-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 
7-50¢ g g g 
7-50g g g g 
9-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
ACOO 2 Fate OOh tie ace ahs O00: leat oe toe 12-00 8-25¢ 
10-00 11-00 13-00 10-00e 
9-00-11-00 9-00 TCO Oe eee 
9-50-10-00 11-00 OOO Toes tte caee 
DEG DLS OOe thle wba (| seme ere seater cece 4: Lead: Goo 3 SNM 5 wee PA 8.0.5 oe acta 
11-50 . 12-00 As OOM sopeoatete ou oc 
9-00 J10-50-12-50 |.......... 1 SOU Oe) be Ses. er TOPSOCH. jee oes oe 
Pie ek fe Ban 2 U5 O0Cl asec des oe 12-00¢ 12-00c 
SEO Ee O00): |, camenen eomee Persp ene a | AMEN Soar Aas ele guateey ® cqoil hae ora, eiaba vers 
Hi00" WeettyerdO:50 boprbos® ane 18: 00Cistsrncd ie © 14-00c 8-00c 
ee One fe abt OO, | acre es RE ese Stee ore «(AAs «sateen cet: «Meets ths care 
oO we pearl Lol Og.) wtcigs Ree eal relay s,s SRSTRN Ss NS okey on icnshcahy |i oo SER eeIere OLR ale Meters nadben! 
CEU 300 1" © LZ C0 fletsteb.« «sus Ze O0Claae > os 9: 9-00c 
SAPP, [A CL ALE Ree: . SP MeO COOP SU alle srapydis o siareune 
14-50 7-00 Se eevee a ae «lei 
7-50-10-50 : 4-50 1 r6- O08) | 6-00c 
9-50-11-50 7-50c 5-75 CT OOG| Rec ea. 
8-00-11-50 : 5-75 (Uo Aay | fs seen eee see 
30 U}G 5) AM ett’ UC bod 1454 Pe ee eg [ear nae 6-938 7-750 6-750 
9+50-12-50) 113-50-14-00, |. ..o. 5s ccd. de. sce elne 5+25-8-75 | 6-25- 9-50 7:00c 
see —1 0700 112750-16-00. | eam oc. acealk.su + excise des 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 
Srolot “Ph LG-S7b se. oe Oe lh coats coats 4-875 7-656 9-375 
Bpbo- leo ltees Told 5OGiemmies 2 eee. thas «eves om, aevecenrc 600488 000/FE.4 3158! 
S00. O2O0M) | A9200) lemme ©. bil Soke oictras are. 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 ]............ 
Bese SOON Fed 7 e505) aeen Soke etes . Rae o'o,c 5-75 | 6-25-10-00 6-75 
Deore TOOK bee TA iO pie ten since etl cya th wiefelviowte | Moet Pee Fees 8-00-12-00c 12-00c 
a4061 8 /102000|tr es... cela or. ciee sn - 5-500 6-000 4-000 
gz £ g 4 
((U 02) gam Carer ol eet eae (eae ee (ee ee | ee Si ee eA ES 
12 haa NOISY a VAM ee ec A Pi A ea esp Paraben ges 5-00 6-OGA18., cts tia: 
7-00- 7-50h 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g 
ae) SO ea te: AAR iss | MATA See aes fioke & soccer tes | Rem ieesis 5 Ale co eeaerar 4-00 
9-850 6-438 6-909 4-914 
9-00-10-00 5-75-6-75 | 7-50- 8-50 |............ 
8-50- 9-50 6-00 7-00 6-50c 
PEDO SIOD) Wrest clO ede sever. aroxe babe» earertets oso pete eichennye 5-00 3-00 
as -1Os00 gle ge LOske |aareeee. s'est ss « Stim [meee 6-50 4-50 
Seas soap mee O79 OO Hatta, | SYP. Bes 5-50-6-50 | 7-30- g: 42c 4-77¢ 
7h Ae cba dello noice oe cara | acai yee MESO eae ea (ic Probes A ATOM ererciyers wieteas ont 
PACT D318 KOLO) lets eens one [aa a eel emi ater ae oA 5-00-10-00! 7-00-12-00 4-80c 




















ze Rent 

° —— Se 
7 yl oe 

be S Six-roomed 

© =| Six-roomed | house with 

ns 4 x} house with | incomplete 

2 28 modern con-| modern 

— |] veniences, con- 

& 1% &! per month | veniences, 

0 le per month 

Cc. C. $ $ 
20°41 9-9 ae 4id 15-908 
30-4 116-4 21-167 14-250 
30-7 {10-4]15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
30 10-3}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
29-2 110 |15-00-18-00 10-0) | 3 
32-5 {10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
30 10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
30 9-7}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
28-3 {10 120-00-26-00 |10-90-16-00 | 7 
29-47 | 9-7 22° 759 17-375 
31-42] 9-8/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
29-2 }10 |18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
28 9-5 25-00 18-00 }10 
30 9: 18-00 15-00 }11 
aa°e | 9 19-833 18-438 
22-2 | 9-9120-00-28-00 }............ 
23-7 | 8-9]16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 }18 
25-2 | 9-1/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
21-6 . 14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 


16-00-22-00 


20 {10 1|18-00-25-00 


a 
ou 
az 
WMSBOOOBWOOOSS 
SIO ROME oOo ry oo hm CO CO > OD 
bt ht et 
co 
8 
bo 
Go 
iS 
(=) 


11-00-15-00 |16 
12-00-18-00 |17 
5-00- 7-00 {18 
14-00-18-00 {19 


7 
16- 00-22. 00 |21 
14-00-18-00 |22 
15-00-18-00 |23 


24-7 10: 8. 00-26- 00 }14-00-18-00 |24 
22°5 8-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 {25 
25 16-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 |26 


24-6 10 |19-00-24-00 
26-4 | 9-3/22-00-30-00 
25g | 9 1|18-00-27-00 
24-5g} 9-7/22-00-32-00 
26 = |10-4120-00-30-00 
25-3 {10 |20-00-27-00 
25 9-7}20-00-25-00 


12-00-19-00 |27 
18-00-22-00 |28 
15-00-20-00 |29 
15-00-22-00 {30 
12-00-20-00 [31 
13-00-20-00 |32 
16-00-20-00 |33 


24-7 | 9-9120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
25-1 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
22-5 | 8-8|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
23-2 | 9-9]19-00-27-00 )14-00-19-00 |37 
24 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |38 
25 | 9-8/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
23-7 | 9-4]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
ee 9-8|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {41 
24.2 | 9-5/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
25-4 | 9-4118-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 |43 
297 LOB. ALL Ll steam! 44 
27-5 {10 20-00-22-00 }45 
32-5 | 9-1 20-00 14-00 |46 
35 | 9-1 D p 47 
25 | 8-3|15-00-22-00 |10-90-15-00 |48 
27-2 | 9-9|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
27-2 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
25-9 |10-1 23-750 16-250 


25  110-1}22-00-30-00 }13-00-22-00 |51 
26-7 |10 18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 


28-6 {10-3 24-750 


17-125 


25  110-4]20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
29-6 }....120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
29-7 |10-4}18-00-28-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
30 410 {22- ie ree 14-00-20-00 |56 


9-9 |10-3 


15-375 


29 
32-5g] 9-8}18- 00-35. 00. 14-00-18-00 A 


30 = =|10-7 


ig 


30-5 |10-9]18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 j59 
26-72|10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
30  |10-2]17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 


33-5 ji1-2 20-875 


38-7 {10 16-00 
37-5 }|11-2120-00-26-00 
PRA 12 |20-00-25-00 
30-6 |10-9}15-00-20-00 
29 110-9)15-00-22-00 
31-1 |12-1}17-00-22-00 
33-7 |10 |20-00-25-00 
33-7 112-2125-00-30-00 


15-500 

14-00 |62 
15-00-20-00 |63 
16-00-20-00 |64 
10-00-15-00 |65 
13-00-17-00 |66 
12-00-15-00 |67 
12-00-20-00 |68 
15-00-20-00 {69 





Clord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $38-$50 according to condition and conveniences, 


f. Petroleum coke. , Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch. 
r. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
ee ae ee eee ee ee ee eee 





Commodities Com July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
rnodities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1996 1928 } 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1983 | 1934 | 1934 
All commodities! i222 94 ..8 Sd. 502 | 64-0)127-41155-0]/110-0] 97-3/100-1] 96-0} 97-2] 85-3] 71-3] 66-5) 70-5) 72-1) 72-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-11127-91167-0}103-5}| 86-2/100-8! 92-6] 96-9] 78-5] 56-7] 55-6] 69-7] 67-4] 68-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-91127-1/145-1]109-6| 96-0} 99-1/108-3]108-5| 93-5) 71-2] 57-6] 59-4) 66-6) 65-6 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products........-.sses0e: 60 | 58-21157-11176-5| 96-01101-7/100-1| 94-2] 91-5] 80-8| 73-7) 69-0] 70-6] 74-7} 73-9 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper ry NAAR Rts Pn UPR Se 44 63-9] 89-11154-4]129-4]106-3]100-6] 98-2] 93-9] 87-6] 78-9] 69-6] 62-6] 66-3] 65-8 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 | 68-91156-9]168-4]128-0]104-6| 99-5] 92-7] 93-8} 90-8] 87-1] 86-4] 85-5} 87-5) 87-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-01 97-3/100-0| 91-7] 98-5] 75-8] 62-5] 56-1) 69-9} 64-1] 63-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productay. cee. ccs oe oe 73 | 56-8] 82-3]112-2]116-6]107-0| 99-1] 91-3} 93-4] 90-4] 85-0] 85-7| 82-9} 85-6] 86-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCESAEON cence soe ee 73 | 63-41118-7]141-5}117-0}105-4/100-4| 95-2] 95-8} 92-8] 86-8} 83-5} 81-1} 82-0) 81-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0]140-0]108-0] 95-1] 99-3] 95-2} 94-7] 87-7) 75-3] 71-0} 72-2] 74-3] 73-9 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DRCCOLC Eee ee ce hee See 116 61-8] 119-4]151-0]105-4] 90-2] 98-9] 99-6] 99-7] 90-5] 69-0} 61-3] 67-7} 69-5} 69-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 | 62-2) 91-4]126-31111-4]101-4] 99-5) 92-2) 91-3] 85-9] 79-5] 77-4) 75-2) 77-5) 77-0 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]131-51163-11/112-8] 99-1]101-3] 96-9}100-6} 81-5} 67-3] 62-8} 69-2) 69-0) 69-3 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-11 80-4/108-6]113-8]104-1] 96-8] 92-4] 94-9] 91-2] 89-1] 88-1] 84-8} 89-2] 89-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-11138-3]170-4]112-6| 98-21101-8] 97-41101-3] 80-4] 64-9] 60-0] 67-5) 66-7) 67-0 
Building and construction 
matermls-s. 7: 4 sesh ae 97 | 67-0]100-9]144-0}122-8]108-7}100-0} 97-9} 98-9] 89-5} 82-4] 75-6] 80-8] 84-1) 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 | 69-51147-21176-6]110-2| 95-8]102-2| 97-3]101-8]) 78-4] 61-0) 56-5} 65-2) 63-7) 64-2 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ALUOTIOId £5.02 Shee, ate 167 | 58-2/181-3]169-5}103-4} 89-1/100-2] 91-9} 94-8] 76-4] 57-4) 55-4] 68-7] 65-3) 66-6 
BeAnim alse: eres ee sete 90 } 70-4]129-9]146-6]109-6] 95-5] 98-3/104-2]104-4] 89-6] 71-6] 58-3) 61-0} 67-9) 66-7 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-61132-91161-6]102-8] 85-7/100-8| 99-3]107-6] 79-8] 54-6] 48-3] 60-1) 59-3) 60-0 

TE VMarines) iar) ea ar ye. 16 64-4}111-1/111-7] 91-6] 91-9]100-5| 97-4]103-3]. 93-3] 71-9] 62-3] 61-7] 69-1] 68-8 
LB orestets Weta et oe. ae 52 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4]129-4]106-3]100-5) 98-1} 93-8] 87-3] 78-8] 69-7] 62-8} 66-5) 65-9 
Ves Mineral’... MUS wee eee Fe 183 67-0}111- 3}131-4)117-6)105- 8} 99-8] 90-7} 93-3] 87-4] 80-2} 80-9] 80-5] 82-1) 82-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8|120-7]155-7|107-5| 94-8] 99-8] 96-2/101-6] 80-0} 60-4] 54-6] 62-9} 64-5} 64-7 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
A) cere learns che cee cee octet 276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8]116-7/100-5) 99-7] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8] 74-1] 69-5} 72-4] 73-1] 73-2 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 788) 

includes twenty-nine staple foods, Jaundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted accotding to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
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month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The movement in beef prices was slight, the 
better cuts being somewhat higher in the 
average and the cheaper cuts lower. Sirloin 
steak was up from 22:3 cents per pound in 
June to 22:7 cents in July, round steak from 
18-2 cents per pound to 18-5 cents, while 
shoulder roast was down from 12-4 cents per 
pound to 12-2 cents. Mutton prices were 
considerably lower in many localities, the 
average being down from 21-6 cents per pound 
in June to 20-5 cents in July. Pork prices 
were again higher, fresh being up from an 
average of 20 cents per pound in June to 
20-9 cents in July and salt from 18-3 cents 
per pound to 18-7 cents. The price of boiled 
ham was 48-1 cents per pound as compared 
with 46°3 cents in June and 38-4 cents at the 
beginning of the year. Lard was down from 
an average of 12:9 cents per pound in June 
to 12-6 cents in July. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 168 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 ill 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 18 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 V2 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933.... 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. .193352.. 99 142 131 113 157 122 
INOY. 1933... .. 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec: W933i 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934.... 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934.... 106 |~> 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1984.... 101 T41 128 jyls3 155 122 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weighta to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


The price of eggs was seasonally higher in 
most localities, fresh advancing from 22-3 
cents per dozen in June to 24-9 cents in July 
and cooking from 18-6 cents per dozen in 
June to 21-1 cents in July. Mulk was fraction- 
ally lower at an average price of 9-7 cents 
per quart. Butter prices were little changed 
aS compared with the preceding month, 
creamery averaging 25-2 cents per pound. The 
price in July last year was 23-8 cents per 
pound. 


The price of bread was unchanged at an 
average of 5:8 cents per pound, while flour 
was fractionally higher at 3:2 cents per pound. 
Onions advanced in the average from 5:4 
cents per pound in June to 6°3 cents in July. 
Prices were lower in the maritime provinces 
but higher in other localities. Potatoes de- 
clined from $1.20 per ninety pounds in June 
to $1.13 in July. The price in July, 1933, was 
$1.16. Sugar was again slightly lower in most 
localities, granulated being down from 7 cents 
per pound in June to 6°8 cents in July and 
yellow from 6°8 cents per pound to 6°6 cents. 
The price of anthracite coal averaged $14.82 
per ton in July as compared with $14.77 the 
previous month. Increases were reported from 
St. Hyacinthe, Brockville, Peterborough, 
Orillia, Toronto, Brantford and Galt. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes; Halifax, $15; Moncton, 
$16; Quebec, $14.50; Three Rivers, $15; 
Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15,50; 
Montreal, $15.50; Ottawa, $16.50; Kingston, 
$15.50; Belleville, $16.50; Peterborough, $17; 
Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $15; Hamilton, $15; 
St. Catharines, $15.50; Galt, $16; Sudbury, 
$17; Cobalt, $17.75; Timmins, $19; Port 
Arthur, $16.50; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, 
$19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices for the most part were higher. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, was up from 
an average price of 77-1 cents per bushel in 
June to 82 cents in July. The high price 
during July was 86 cents per bushel about 
the end of the month and the low 755 cents 
per bushel at the beginning. The likelihood 
of lower production in nearly all leading 
producing countries than had been earlier 
estimated was mentioned as a factor in the 
advance. In coarse grains western oats ad- 
vanced from 37:8 cents per bushel to 38-8 
cents, rye from 53:4 cents per bushel to 57-9 
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cents and barley from 438-6 cents per bushel 
to 45:9 cents. In milled products flour at 
Montreal was 10 cents per barrel higher at 
$5.80 and rolled oats at Toronto advanced 
from $2.90 per ninety pound bag to $3.05. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was 1 cent per 
pound higher in July at 14-4 cents per pound. 
Live stock prices were generally lower in July 
as compared with June, good steers at Toronto 
being down from $5.57 per hundred pounds 
to $5.38 and at Winnipeg from $4.70 per 
hundred pounds to $4.15. Calves at Toronto 
declined from $5.56 per hundred pounds to 
$4.82. Bacon hogs were little changed at 
Montreal and Toronto but were slightly lower 
at Winnipeg at $8.27 per hundred pounds. 
Lambs at Montreal declined from $8.60 per 
hundred pounds to $6.87, at Toronto from 
$8.88 per hundred pounds to $7.54 and at Win- 
nipeg from $7.35 per hundred pounds to $5.55. 
Creamery butter at Montreal was down from 
22°9 cents per pound in June to 20:9 cents 
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in July and at Toronto from 23-7 cents per 
pound to 21-6 cents. Stocks in cold storage 
were considerably higher at the beginning of 
July both as compared with a year ago and as 
compared with the beginning of the previous 
month. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from 23-9 cents per dozen to 25:3 cents and 
at Vancouver from 22-5 cents per dozen to 
28:1 cents. Stocks in cold storage at the 
beginning of the month were about 31 per 
cent greater than at the beginning of June. 
Raw cotton at New York was slightly higher 
averaging 12-7 cents per pound in July as 
compared with 12-1 cents in June, while raw 
silk was slightly lower at $1.41 per pound as 
compared with $1.47 the previous month, Raw 
wool was 1 cent per pound lower at 16°5 cents 
per pound. Spruce scantling declined from 
$15 per thousand board feet to $12.50, while 
a grade of fir lumber was $1 per thousand 
board feet lower at $25. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ofa following notes afford information as 

to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The auth- 
orities for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. The latest table show- 
ing cost of living and wholesale prices index 
numbers for various countries aPpeared in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July. 


Great Britain 


WuotnssteE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924= 100, was 
62-4 for June, an advance of 1:2 per cent 
for the month. Food prices were 3-7 per cent 
higher than for May, while industrial materials 
were 0-1 per cent lower. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 80-7 at the end of June, 
a decline of 0-5 per cent for the month. Foods 
on the whole were unchanged, an advance in 
vegetable food being offset by declines in ani- 
mal food and the sugar, coffee and tea group. 
Industrial materials were 1-1 per cent lower, 
showing declines in all of the three sub-groups. 

Cost or Livina—The British Ministry of 
Labour index number on the base July 1914 
= 100, was 141 at the beginning of July, an 
increase of 2-2 per cent for the month due 
entirely to an advance of 4:3 per cent in 
food prices. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914 — 100 
(gold index) was 74 for June, a decrease of 


2-6 per cent for the month. The decline was 
general, extending to all groups and to im- 
ported as well as to national products. 


Germany 


WuotEsate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 97:2 for June, an advance of 
1 per cent for the month. Agricultural prod- 
ucts advanced 2:4 per cent, colonial products 
2-2 per cent, industrial raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods 1:3 per cent, while 
manufactured goods were unchanged. The 
most notable change was an advance of 11-7 
per cent in rubber prices as compared with 
the May level. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914= 100, was 121-5 for 
June, an advance of 1 per cent for the month, 
due chiefly to an increase of 1-9 per cent in 
food and to slight increases in the clothing 
and sundries groups. On the other hand, the 
heat and light group declined slightly. 


Italy 


WHotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Provincial Economic Council for Mulan, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 275-24 for April, 
a decrease of -06 per cent from the March 
level. Decreases in textiles, chemicals prod- 
ucts and miscellaneous industrial materials 
were partly offset by advances in food, vege- 
table products and the minerals and metals 
group. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 — 
100, was 74:6 for June, an advance of 1:2 
per cent for the month, and is the highest 
point reached since April 1931. Compared 
with the previous month’s level, the record for 
June shows an advance of 3-5 per cent in raw 
materials, and of 0:5 per cent in manufac- 
tured goods, while semi-manufactured goods 
were 1 per cent lower. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 114-4 for July, an advance 


of 0-1 per cent for the month due to in- 
creases in farm products, textile products and 
fuels, partly offset by declines in food prod- 
ucts, metals, building materials, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 131-9 for June, 
a slight increase over the May level and show- 
ing an advance of 9 per cent over the June 
1933 figure. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1934 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial di- 
seases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc. as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupation) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 1934 was 224, there being 54 in 
April, 100 in May and 70 in June. 

The report for the first quarter of 1934 
showing 1938 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1934, page 484. In the second 
quarter of 1983, 180 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1933, page 
866). The supplementary lists of fatal in- 
dustrial accidents, not reported in time for 
inclusion in the reports covering the periods 
in which they occurred, contain 8 fatalities for 
the first quarter of 1934, and 2 fatalities for 
1983. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerte. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatal- 
ities occurring during the second quarter of 
1984 were as follows: agriculture, 36; logging, 
33; fishing and trapping, 13; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 28; manu- 
facturing, 24; construction, 22; electric light 
and power, 8; transportation and _ public 
utilities, 28; trade, 13; service, 24. 

Of the mining accidents, 11 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 15 in “coal mining,” and 2 


in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“animal foods,’ 4 in “leather, fur and 
products,” 1 in “rubber products,” 6 in “saw 
and planing mill products,” 1 in “wood 
products,” 2 in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts,” 4 in “iron, steel and products,” and 4 in 
“non-metallic mineral products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 2 in “shipbuilding,” 
and 12 in “highway and bridge.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 14 fatalities in “steam railways,” 7 in 
“water transportation,” 1 in “air transporta- 
tion,’ 5 in “local transportation,’ and 1 in 
“storage.” 

In trade there were 3 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 10 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in 
“public administration,” 4 in “custom and 
repair,’ 6 in “personal, domestic and busi- 
ness,” and 2 in “professional establishments.” 

Accidents involving the loss of two or more 
lives were as follows:— 

On April 16, two trappers were carried over 
falls and drowned when their motor launch 
stalled near New Hamburg, Ontario. 

Two lobster fishermen were drowned when 
their boat capsized about May 1 at Port Felix, 
Nova Scotia. Two deep sea fishermen were 
drowned when their dory capsized off Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, on June 19; and another 
two fishermen were drowned from their punt 
off Queensland, Nova Scotia on June 27, 

On June 18 three coal miners were killed by 
a rockslide which followed an explosion at 
Macmine, Alberta. 

An Indian Department Constable and a 
provincial constable were murdered near 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1934 
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Merritt, B.C., about May 23, while investigat- 
ing a stabbing on an Indian Reserve. 

On April 26 a garage salesman and mechanic 
were killed in a motor accident at Innisfail, 
Alberta. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1984 has been com- 
piled which contains 8 fatalities, of which 1 


was in logging, 1 in mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, 1 in manufacturing, 4 in 
transportation and public utilities, and 1 in 
service. Two of these accidents occurred in 
January, 1 in February and 5 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1933 has been made. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities of which 1 was in logging 
and 1 in fishing and trapping. Both of these 
accidents occurred in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Interpretation of Amendment to Builders’ 
and Workmen’s Act of Manitoba 


An amendment of 1932 to the Builders’ 
and Workmen’s Act of Manitoba (Lasour 
GazeTTe, June, 1932, page 659) provided as 
follows :— 


“All sums received by a builder or contractor 
or a sub-contractor on account of the contract 
price shall be and constitute a trust fund in 
the hands of such builder or contractor, or of 
such sub-contractor, as the case may be, for the 
benefit of the proprietor, builder or contractor, 
sub-contractors, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
workmen and persons who have _ supplied 
material on account of the contract, and the 
builder or contractor or the sub-contractor, as 
the case may be, shall be the trustee of all 
such sums so received by him, and until all 
workmen and all persons who have supplied 
material on the contract and all sub-contractors 
are paid for work done or material supplied 


on the contract and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board is paid any assessment with respect 
thereto, may not appropriate or convert any 
part thereof to his own or to any use not 
authorized by the trust.” 

An action was taken in the County Court 
of St. Boniface, a garnishee summons being 
issued against one P. Rudyk. Rudyk was 
said to be indebted to the contractors for 
this work (the defendants in this case) for 
$1,325, being the balance due them for the 
erection of a mausoleum in a cemetery at 
Winnipeg. The defendants moved before Judge 
Roy for an order that the money or debt 
owing by Rudyk be discharged from the claim 
of the primary creditor, and for a declaration 
that such money or debt is a trust fund 
(under the above section) for the benefit of 
the workmen and persons who supplied ma- 
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terial for the building of the mausoleum. 
Judge Roy dismissed the application and the 
defendants appealed to the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal, which affirmed Judge Roy’s order. 

Chief Justice Prendergast, in the course of 
his judgment, said :— 

“T think that the matter may be sufficiently 
and fully disposed of by pointing out, as the 
learned Judge has done, that it is the con- 
tractor that is there made a trustee and that 
the fund of which he is thus made a trustee 
is the contract price when ‘received’ by him. 
It would, of course, be most unreasonable 
and oppressive, as well as contrary to the 
usual notions of a trust, to make the con- 
tractor a trustee of the contract price before 
he has received it, and no less unreasonable 
and oppressive to make the owner a trustee 
of the contract price for the bare reason that 
he owed it. On the face of it, the amend- 
ment does not apply and I do not see that 
there is anything that we can do by which 
the respondents could avail themselves of it 
in any way. The case thus stands as-it did 
before the amendment, when neither the con- 
tractor nor the men had any recourse in like 
circumstances. The legislature might, if it 
had thought proper, have declared the con- 
tractors’ and the men’s claims to be a first 
charge on the contract price still owing by 
the owner, but it did not do so, and the 
Builders’ and Workmen’s Act is not presently 
more favourable or unfavourable to the de- 
fendants than it was before 1932. 

“The garnishee is then in the same position 
as any other garnishee as to which a motion 
to set aside on a particular ground has been 
dismissed, and I would make no other order 
than one dismissing the appeal. An order 
that the owner pay the contract price into 
Court would not benefit the defendants or the 
men. It would undoubtedly still be subject 
to the rival claims of the defendants and 
garnishing plaintiff, and that is what has 
already been adjudicated upon by the learned 
Judge and what we are now passing upon. 

“The defendants’ contention has been 
settled adversely to them, and if the labour 
and material men claim to have a status in 
the present action and other grounds for 
having the garnishee dismissed, they have the 
County Courts Act that they can avail them- 
selves of without any order of this Court. Nor 
is such an order required to have the gar- 
nished money paid into Court, which is for 
the learned Judge to attend to. Moreover, 
the owner has not so far appeared in these 
proceedings and he should first be heard. The 
order of the Court should be that the appeal 
is dismissed with costs.” 


Mr. Justice Trueman and Mr. Justice 
Richards concurred with the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Dennistoun and ‘Mr. Justice Robson 
dissenting. 

Castelein versus Boux (Manitoba), 1934, 

Dominion Law Reports, vol. 3, page 351. 


Court will not interfere with agreement for 
personal service 


The question arose as to the right of the 
Canadian National Railways to move certain. 


locomotive engineers from outside districts to 


what is called Territory C, that is, the 
Stellarton district in Nova Scotia, in which 
certain engineers (the plaintiffs in this case) 
were employed as locomotive engineers. The 
latter sought, and were granted, an injunction, 
pending trial, restraining the Railways from 
action, and also “from putting into force or 
acting upon any rule, regulation or order 
providing that assignments in passenger and 
freight services between Halifax and Mulgrave 
and between Truro and Mulgrave shall be 
divided on a 50-50 basis between the loco- 
motive engineers from Territory C and Ter- 
ritory D of the said railway; and from put- 
ting into force (in so far as they affect the 
plaintiffs) the provisions of certain agreements 
made the 15th and 2st days of September 
A.D. 1983 between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers.” 

The Railways applied to the judge for an 
order to have the injunction dissolved, and 
this was granted, the matter being referred 
to the Court. The plaintiffs then asked for an 
injunction in the terms of the order pre- 
viously granted, but only to be effective until 
the trial of the action. 

Mr. Justice Ross, in refusing the latter 
application, said: “I felt at the conclusion of 
the argument that the application should be 
refused and I see no reason for changing my 
opinion. In the first place, 1 do not think it 
has been shown that this is a case where the 
parties could not be fully and amply com- 
pensated in damages. It is not a case where 
there will be irreparable damage, and on that 
ground alone the application should fail. The 
further objection is taken, which I think fatal, 
that the ‘agreements in question are for 
personal services and that the Courts will not 
in such cases grant injunctions. There may 
be exceptions but this case does not fall 
within them. There are other objections urged 
by defendants which I do not think it neces-. 
sary now to discuss. 

“T have said nothing as to the merits of the 
case or whether the plaintiffs have in any 
event made out a prima facie case as would. 
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be necessary in order to entitle them to the 
order for which they are applying. I think, 
however, it is only proper to say that, in my 
opinion at least, s. 34 (c) at page 113 of the 
constitution of the Brotherhood has no apph- 
eation to the agreements under review in 
this case, nor has it been established that 
there was an implied term in the plaintiffs’ 
contract of employment that they should be 
promoted according to any scheme or system 
of senionity. 


“As to the rights of the plaintiffs, members 
of the Brotherhood in the agreements in ques- 
tion, see Young v. C.N.R. (LAsour GAzeTts, 
December, 1930, page 1472). 

“The application for an injunction will be 
refused.” 

Field versus Canadian National Railways 


(Nova Scotia) 1934, Dominion Law 
Reports, Vol. 3, page 383. 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 


The eighth issue of the International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1932, pub- 
lished at Geneva by the International Labour 
office, has been received recently. As in 
previous years the survey contains a variety 
of typical court cases touching nearly every 
phase of labour law in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the United States. “From 
1920 onwards,” it is stated, “the International 
Labour Office has published in its Legislative 
Series the labour legislation adopted in the 
different countries. But mere knowledge of 
the clauses of a law gives no adequate idea of 
its actual effects, and the wish has repeatedly 
been expressed that information might also 
be published concerning the application of 
these laws by the competent authorities, and 
particularly by the Courts which deal with 
industrial matters. To meet this wish the 
International Labour Office has, since 1926, 
supplemented the Legislative Series by an 
International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law”. The legal decisions in various 
countries are arranged under the following 
general headings: 

General principles of labour law, including 
contracts, scope of labour law, with regard to 


persons, employers’ liability (for accidents and 
occupational diseases) etc. 

Occupational organization, including trade 
associations (legal status, protection of the 
right to organize, etc.), collective agreements, 
collective labour and economic disputes, 
arbitration and conciliation procedure. 


Organization of industrial undertakings, in- 
cluding works councils, etc. ‘ 


Conditions of employment and protection 
of the individual worker, including rights and 
obligations arising out of the contract of em- 
ployment, ete. 

Conditions of employment of special groups 
of workers, including apprentices and salaried 
employees, etc. 

Wages and salaries, including minimum wage 
and protection of the wage claim, etc. 

Hours of work, including the eight hour 
day, weekly rest, holidays with pay, overtime. 

Social welfare and insurance including em- 
ployment exchanges, unemployment relief, un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, sickness insurance, invalidity and old age 
insurance, insurance in case of accidents in 
agriculture and to dockers, etc. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


] NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 

beginning of August showed a moderate 
contraction, according to statements tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
8,769 firms in all lines of industry except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. They employed 931,429 workers, 
compared with 941,941 on July 1. This 
decrease of 10,512 workers is the second inter- 
ruption in the series of advances characteriz- 
ing the industrial situation since the beginning 
of 1934, the first reduction having been in- 
dicated on April 1, when it was of a seasonal 
nature. The level of employment continues 
considerably higher than at the opening of the 
year, and also than in any month of either 
1933 or 1932; the index, at 99-9 on August 1, 
was 12:8 per cent above that of 88-6 indicated 
on January 1, and showed substantial improve- 
ment in comparison with the August 1, 1933, 
and 1932 index numbers of 87:1 and 86:3, 
respectively. The index (based on the aver- 
age in the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood 
at 99-9 on August 1, 1934, compared with 
101-1 in the preceding month, and with 87-1 
on the same date in 1933. On August 1 of 
the twelve preceding years, the index was as 
follows: 1932, 86-3; 1931, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 
1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 110-5; 1926, 
105-5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 101-4; 
1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

At the beginning of August, 1934, the un- 
employment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
was 17-9, as compared with percentages of 
18-0 at the beginning of July, 1934, and 21:2 
at the beginning of August, 1933. The August 
percentage was based on the reports furnished 
by 1,701 labour organizations, embracing a 
total of 156,357 members. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in July, 1934, 
as compared with that of the preceding month, 
but a gain over that of July, 1933, this com- 

84875—13 


putation being based upon the average num- 
ber of placements recorded daily at the offices 
of the Employment Service throughout Can- 
ada, while construction and maintenance was 
the group showing the greatest change under 
each comparison. During July, 1934, there 
were listed 35,621 vacancies, 59,727 applica- 
tions, and 34,046 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent at the beginning of August was 
$15.92 as compared with $15.84 for July; $15.96 
for August, 1933; $21.90 for August, 1929; 
$21.32 for August, 1926; $21.98 for August, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.41 for August, 1914. The slight 
advance in August of this year as compared 
with July was due to the somewhat higher 
cost of foods. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was slightly higher at 72-3 for 
August as compared with 72:0 for July. Com- 
parative figures for certain previous dates are 
69-4 for August, 1933; 98-4 for August, 1929; 
99-1 for August, 1926; 106-0 for August, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and 66-1 for August, 1914. 

In a table on page 804 are given the most 
recent statistics available reflecting industrial 
conditions in Canada. The index of the 
physical volume of business in July, was prac- 
tically unchanged from the level of the pre- 
ceding month but was about 14 per cent 
higher than in July, 1933. Of the chief factors 
included in the index those indicating mineral 
production, electric power output, trade em- 
ployment, carloadings, imports and exports 
were somewhat lower in July than in June 
after correction where necessary for seasonal 
variation, while manufacturing and construc- 
tion were higher. All these factors except 
construction were at a substantially higher 
level than in July last year. Information 
available for August shows the wholesale 
prices index at a higher level than in the 
previous month, while employment was 
slightly lower, both however were higher thar 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 

















1933 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external ageregate....... $ 99,344,395) 100,931,175 104, 828,444 83 , 881, 867 87,564,081 80,091,319 
. Imports, merchandise for 
OMS UNICO sen te fa vit, ous els eek $ 43,507,331 44,144,509 46, 185,892 38,747,030 35, 698, 380 33,618, 905 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 55,249,375 56, 121,112 58,645,528 44,723,252 51,345,011 45, 967,773 
Customs duty collected......... $ 6,693, 004 6,849, 795 7,084, 284 6,193,796 5, 704, 928 5,636, 451 
Bank debits to individual 
ACROUMIURS ci sccave ces wine eaten Dil ca: wea pace thet eatacae 2, 767,400,278) 2,602,125,551)| 2,648,513, 246] 3,527,824,087] 2,982,417, 580 
Bank notes in circulation........ Dik: |e, 227 Ree 132,493,947} 141,531,638] 129,291,890 132, 186,129 137, 742,040 
Bank deposits, savings.......... > ORR ete. 1,360, 388,772} 1,364,998, 798] 1,372,713,533] 1,379,;856,960] 1,385,930, 428 
Bank Joans* commercial, ete... $ |. co.cc cscs. ss 850,636,713]  862,302,612)| 884,771,869] 889,085,311 899, 782, 928 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Cominon. stooge. cata: « nesersiat: « 83-8 81-3 87-2 81-8 86-5 77-4 
F IBERTOETOO. STOCKS, «tier atrostheoce 67-3 68-1 68-4 61-7 61-9 58-5 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 82-3 83-1 85-4 95-0 96-7 97-1 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
AUT ODA mens sc. ei ame an ees 72-3 72-0 72-1 69-5 70-5 67-6 
) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
FCN ARE ce, eee ee EE Ti oe $ 15-92 15-34 15-78 15-96 15-48 15-41 
E Business failures, number.........].............. 122 115 150 142 158 
Business failures, liabilities.......].............. 4,807,700 2,421,000 2,358,600 2,289,454 2,338, 726 
(?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 99-9 101-0 96-6 87-1 84-5 80-7 
(2) (¢) Unemployment, percent- 
page (trade union members)..... 17-9 18-0 18-5 21-2 21-8 23-8 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
frolic. Geeta oe ee cars 185,249 173,818 178, 496 169,258 156, 432 156,511 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 13,532,418 13,998,275 13,915, 447 13,376, 756 13,282,596 13,526,022 
Operating expenses........ «Sort ec enceaeg FS}, v4.82) Rh Se a a 11,003,040 10,576,247 10, 696, 247 10,725,649 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
PTOSHECATHINGS....045...6 6). SUS eS eto 10, 716, 853 10,009, 263 9,943, 272 10,142, 427 10,439,631 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
LINGR), gag sates vee ee bee Oey RV, a el 9,205,371 8,253, 684 9,204,670 8,774,047 8,390,244 
Steam railways, freight in 
Con-mrlesa. . Sets: ame chess | erates See ea hE ed Ate 1,720,649, 893] 1,752,166,269] 1,734, 787,743] 2,132,619, 867 
Burldinepernitte... eee eee $ 38, 273: 889 3,219,086 2,364, 109 1,927,882 2,180,403 3,589, 204 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 13,543, 900 11,190,500 12,208,900 9,479,900 12,651,000 8,086, 200 
Mineral Production— 
PITHY: BAe eer e Ane ON. Ren, tons 41,485 36, 759 37,306 35,2388 31,689 857 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 63, 504 66,647 64,012 48, 659 49,076 31,602 
Berro-allovener.,cas.e case» ot tons 2,458 2,483 2,571 1,796 1,266 932 
MOBS, i.5 2g Be oi oe ee eT LOS es sek Uc a ne 28,613, 779 24,263,984 20,153,596 20, 705,505 
ZAD CES: eel eee tae ta apace TORT eet. seecneh | sigs bee iy, DOL ino 16, 299, 969 14,345,809 15, 619, 628 
WODDO stich ik oo warns IS inh’ op US 5 WARE et. cake | a als ema 27,859, 099 28,099, 702 29,468,497 25,265, 798 
INGGlcel ., dteabicd< cen fe eee Ibsti eases | Ph PO SO 13,401, 648) 10,197,430 9,237,576 8,050, 726 
Golds s..ce3 A ay adem OUN COSTES cm inct raat. | Mls 2 « deuldele ow. DADs 257,607 256, 663 262,460 
COs ee ee es lala e a eembee TONS) ex ee 991,023 979,002 881,891 675,264 690, 790 
Crude petroleum imports....... saltick, .. veo. 3 116,880,000} 114,880,090]  116,310,G90 118,270,000 121, 120,000 
Rabber importe s/o sass Kee INS Es Re Oe Sie ae 5,443,000 4,947,000 4,022,000 2,670,000 3,228,000 
Cotton ABE POL by 205 y35i0/cin'sd wade eee Los tira ase fy 8,281,000 13,415,000 10,584,000 9,790,000 7,440, 000 
Wool, raw, imports! .....:0.. 22: bss) sre. sien.. Abebe 928,000 2,417,000 2,009,000 1,246,000 1,538,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
bid eer, re eee: si ee Aide ea aie a el Pee Ree 168, 732, 621 180,710,512 182,131,161 
Hlour production. wb. otth..: brisales” §...gee ae 1,072,747 is Daria aa 1,443,692 1,322,923 1,186,006 
(°) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 95,041,690 83,543,766 84,064, 288 88,089,347 57,332,368 80,254,010 
Footwear production........... pairs). 2. See 1,331, 966 eco al 2,237,179 1,974,867 1,965,647 
Output of central electric stations 
» daily average.............- kewedss| Se ener i 52,300,000 56,954,000 48, 652,000 46,537,000 45,697,000 
Sales of insurance............... S -LAStth <heaeee 33,538,000 32,055,000 30,657,000 32, 748,000 34, 943,000 
NOWADTING 45.6.3. + hg eyo» 968 TONS | ite Aes Ee: 208,240 229,640 194, 260 180,390 171,420 
Automobiles, passeuser*. 3... 7 to ee 8,407 10,810 4,919 59322 6,005 
Index of Physical Volume of 
Ee Se AOR ATE AMIR AE IEG KE RY 95-7 95-8 89-8 84-1 82-2 
INDUSTRIAL’ PRODUCTION, ..00. 10M JOLIE 2 oe 95-6 95-2 89-5 82-6 79-8 
Mineral PIO UCtiON ows seizes ~ «serps penne «4 117-2 127-3 110-7 98-2 115-1 
PERMA UIEIDE. occa as oes oe en. ceo 99-0 98-7 96-9 88-2 85-7 
Comstruétion Gilk . it)... Re. TAOS. eee 35-5 25-7 27-2 36-2 21-1 
SUISCTISC DOWNY . ijn a dvvesm ce eee teed 180-6 185-7 168-0 160-7 149-0 
DISTRIBUTION: wfiue ee coc. eee eee 96-2 97-5 90-5 88-4 88-9 
Trade employment?.2..15) 2S. Eee .. Se... 118-0 119-6 112-7 111-9 112-2 
Pr ates hr ee ae ea a NES VCR 72-3 73-4 67-9 62-6 66-8 
arporte. Oe ose ee) ee 72-2 73-1 65-0 59-7 56-7 
Berporis.. 2x! qi detaches. fc ih ee EE 76°7 77-1 65-1 71-5 65-3 





(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(°) Figures for four weeks ending September 1, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 


' So bee production given in periods of four weeks ending August 11, July 14, and June 16, 1934; August 12, July 15, and 
une 17, 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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in August last year. Carloadings and contracts 
awarded also showed substantial improvement 
both as compared with the previous month 
and with August, 1933. 

The figures for strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during August, 1934, show an appreci- 
able decrease in the number of disputes but 
a slight increase in the number of workers in- 
volved and a substantial increase in time loss 
owing to the existence of two strikes of men’s 
and women’s clothing factory workers in 
Montreal, P.Q., which involved large numbers 
of employees. The number of disputes 
recorded was 29, involving 11,740 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 84,682 man work- 
ing days, as compared with 33 disputes in 
July, involving 11,073 workers and 65,064 
days’ time loss. Fourteen disputes were car- 
ried over from July and fifteen commenced 
during August. Twenty out of the twenty- 
nine disputes were terminated during the 
month, eight resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers, four in favour of the workers, while 
eight ended in compromises or were partially 
successful. The disputes unterminated at the 
end of August numbered nine and involved 
approximately 4,500 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been called off or 
definitely terminated by the unions involved. 
In August, 1933, there were on record twenty- 
one disputes, involving 2,603 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 17,285 man work- 
ing days. 


The official delegation rep- 
Canadian Dele- resenting Canada at the 
gation at League present assembly of the 
of Nations League of Nations at Gen- 
Conference eva comprises Rt. Hon. 

R. B. Bennett, Prime Min- 
ister; Dr. O. D. Skelton, Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; Jean Desy, Coun- 
sellor of the Canadian Legation at Paris; and 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, permanent Canadian Ad- 
viser at Geneva. In addition there are sev- 
eral technical advisers with the Canadian 
party. 

Following the convention of 
Commemoration the Trades and Labour 
of Tolpuddle Congress of Canada which 
Martyrs in was held in Toronto from 
Canada and September 10-15, the Lon- 
England don Trades and Labour 

Council completed arrange- 
ments to commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the sentence of transportation 
to Australia imposed on six farm  labour- 
ers of the village of Tolpuddle in Dorsetshire, 
England, for their part in forming an agri- 


cultura! labourers’ union to obtain higher 
wages. (The historic case of the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs was outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for December, 1933, page 1184.) The emigra- 
tion of five of the Martyrs to Canada in 1844, 
after their pardon and return to England, and 
their settlement in Ontario near the present 
city of London gives Canada an interest in 
this significant episode in the history of the 
British. labour movement. 

Prior to its convention from September 3-8, 
the Trades Union Congress of Great Britain 
devoted four days to the commemoration in 
Dorchester of the heroic stand taken by these 
six trade unionists of rural England. 

In London, addresses were given by the 
Honourable Arthur Roebuck, Minister of 
Labour and Attorney-General of Ontario, and 
Mr. Tom Moore, President, of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, at a luncheon at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. Later, a visit 
was made to the grave of George Loveless, 
leader of the Tolpuddle Martyrs, who, with 
his wife, is buried in the cemetery at Siloam, 
near London. Mr. J. Marchbank, President of 
the National Union of Railwayman of Great 
Britain and fraternal delegate from the Trades 
Union Congress, scattered loam brought 
from Tolpuddle on the grave at Siloam. Rev- 
erend F. S. Maine, of the University of 
Western Ontario, conducted a memorial ser- 
vice. 

The British Ministry of 
Labour has issued a report 
on Collective Agreements, 
between Employers and 
Workpeople in Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, Vol. 1, covering 
three groups of industries: Mining and 
Quarrying; Engineering, Shipbuilding, Iron 
and Steel and Other Metal Industries; Build- 
ing, Woodworking and Allied Industries. This 
report is issued in response to representations 
that information as to what may be regarded 
as agreed industrial by-laws should be made 
available to the public, and particularly in 
accordance with a recommendation of the 
Committee on Industry and Trade that the 
previous report on the subject issued in 1910 
should be brought up to date and republished. 


It is also stated that in view of recent pro- 
posals that legislation should be introduced 
to render the provision of collective agree- 
ments legally enforceable on all persons en- 
gaged in the various industries whether parties 
to such agreements or not, it was desirable to 
make available information as to the agree- 
ments in operation, their nature, scope, etc. 

The Cotton Manufacturing Industry (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Act, 1934, made binding 


Industrial 
agreements in 
Great Britain 
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on all employers and employees in the cot- 
tion industry (weaving section) the wage pro- 
visions of any agreements entered into by the 
“employers controlling the majority of 
looms.” This emergency measure remains in 
effect until December 31, 1937. 

In a prefatory note it is stated that “Col- 
lective bargaining between employers and 
workpeople has, for many years, been recog- 
nized in this country as the method, best 
adapted to the needs of industry and to the 
demands of the national character, for the 
settlement of the conditions of employment 
of the workpeople in industry. Although col- 
lective bargaining has thus become establish- 
ed as an integral part of the industrial sys- 
tem, it has discharged its important function, 
on the whole, so smoothly and efficiently and 
withal so unobtrusively, that the extent of its 
influence is apt to be, if not altogether over- 
looked, at least underestimated. It has pro- 
duced a highly co-ordinated system of agreed 
working arrangements, affecting in the agere- 
gate large numbers of workpeople and de- 
fining, often with great precision, almost every 
aspect of industria! relations.” 

The report presents an analysis of the chief 
provisions of each of the important agree- 
ments showing the methods of wage payment, 
regulation of hours of work, including over- 
time, the procedure for effecting changes in 
wage rates, the machinery of conciliation, 
etc.; supplemented by such references to 
the history and development of the agree- 
ments as are necessary to make the 
present position clear. The agreements in- 
clude those between organizations of em- 
ployers and of workmen, national district 
or local, and also schedules agreed upon by 
joint industrial councils, joint conciliation 
boards, arbitration boards, and, in addition, 
orders under the Trade Board Acts. These 
last are the result of action by bodies 
consisting of representatives of employers and 
employees and the public. “Shop” agree- 
sments between a particular employer and the 
-whole of his employees or one or more classes 
sare also dealt with to some extent. 

Information as to new agreements and as 
to renewals of or amendments to existing 
agreements is given each month in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


As this edition of the 
Convention of LABOUR GAZETTE goes to 
Trades and press, the fiftieth annual 


Labour Congress convention of Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada 
was being held at Toronto. A complete re- 
view of the convention, including the various 
addresses given, the reports presented, and the 


resolutions adopted will appear in the next 
issue of this publication. 


The general tenor of the 


Labour Day Labour Day messages of 
messages of Canadian labour leaders 
Canadian emphasized their insistence 
labour leaders on reconstruction of the 

economic system coupled 
with active labour organization. In this 


respect, Mr. Tom Moore, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
declared: 

“The rebuilding of our economic life on 
a sounder basis is no light task, but is one 
that brooks of no delay. The extent to 
which this will restore a measure of happiness 
and contentment in the homes of the victims 
of unemployment will depend largely upon 
the influence that labour can exercise in the 
shaping of the country’s future policies. On 
every hand there are clear indications that 
wage earners realize this responsibility, and that 
the sure road to success is by organization.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, after urging a 
reduction of working hours and an increase 
of wages to spread available work and provide 
purchasing power for the goods produced, said 
in part: 

“The workers of Canada are becoming more 
and more conscious of the absurdity of 
privation in the midst of plenty. Through 
their unions they are endeavouring not only 
to protect their right to a decent living, but 
also to attain some method by which work, 
product and leisure may be equitably shared, 
and the curse of poverty be lifted forever 
from the masses of mankind.” 

Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer of 
the Trades and Labour Congress, expressed 
himself on this point as follows: 

“The lesson to be learned is that govern- 
mental regulation of industrial conditions, 
brought about through a public opinion which 
the workers themselves help to shape, is 
sound in its proper sphere but it is not a 
substitute in any sense for the properly 
directed activities of workers’ organizations.” 


Under the heading “Risks of 
Canadian bank’s Unemployment in Canada 
analysis of and the Cost of Unemploy- 
unemployment ment Insurance,” the Bank 
insurance of Nova Scotia in its 

Monthly Review for Aug- 
ust discusses various phases of this economic — 
problem. 

The subject is analyzed under four sections, 
viz: (a) “changes that unemployment insur- 
ance would bring about in the Canadian 
labour market”; (b) “the percentage of un- 
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employment to be anticipated in Canada, and 
the necessary financial provision therefor” ; 
(c) “methods of keeping to the minimum 
the numbers of unemployed”; (d) “the neces- 
sary limits upon insurance benefit.” 


Re-organization of the On- 
tario Department of Labour 
was recently announced by 
Hon. A. W. Roebuck, Min- 
ster of Labour and Attorney- 
General. The new align- 
ment of the Department results in the 
appointment of Mr. J. F. Marsh, formerly 
organizer of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, to the post of Deputy 
Minister. He replaces Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
former Deputy Minister, who now becomes 
chairman of the Minimum Wage Board, a 
position formerly occupied by Mr. R. A. 
Stapells. The retirement of Mr. H. G. Foster, 
another member of the Board, was also 
announced as being effective from Septem- 
ber 15. 


Re-organization 
of Ontario 
Department of 
Labour 


The establishment of in- 
dustrial codes in Ontario 
was forecast in a recent 
announcement by Hon. 
Ww. A. Roebuck, Minister of Labour and 
Attorney-General in the Ontario Government. 
Speaking to trade unionists at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, the Hon. Mr. Roebuck 
amplified his previous announcements respect- 
ing the establishing of standards in industry 
and a new minimum wage law by stating that 
his objective was an inter-provincial con- 
ference in an effort to agree on Dominion- 
wide standardization of labour laws with 
every province participating in the formula- 
tion of codes. In Ontario he asserted that the 
plan in view was to call into conference 
representatives of both the employees and 
employers to negotiate agreements “that will 
bring fair decent wages, and a decent living 
to the worker.” 

Continuing, the 
Labour declared: 

“Having obtained the endorsation of the 
majority, we propose to give it enforcement 
by law and force it on the unwilling employer. 
The greatest enemy the fair employer has is 
the sweatshop proprietor.” 


Industrial codes 
for Ontario 


provincial Minister of 


The above announcement 
of the intention to estab- 
lish codes in Ontario was 
complementary to a prior 
; statement by Mr. James F. 
Marsh, recently appointed Deputy Minister 
of Labour, who stated that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment was working on a new enactment 


New Minimum 
Wage Act for 
Ontario 
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which would replace the present Minimum 
Wage Act and which would fix minimum 
wages in all industries for both men and 
women. In outlining the new measure, the 
deputy minister was reported as saying that 
the Province would be divided into zones 
within which conferences would be held be- 
tween employees and employers to determine 
minimum wages, maximum working hours and 
working conditions in each industry. In 
event of any conference failing, he stated 
that the Government would have power to 
make a decision. He added that no effort 
would be made to dictate prices, and that 
heavy fines would be imposed on firms failing 
to observe the new law. 


The annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories 
(Great Britain) for the year 
1933, indicated that accident 
totals increased in the year 
from 106,164 to 113,260, while fatalities in- 
creased from 602 to 688. ‘Two reasons for 
these increases are suggested by the superin- 
tending inspector, the first being the improve- 
ment in trade and the consequent increase in 
the number of workers. The other factor that 
was regarded as a possible contributing cause 
was the return to work of employees often 
after long periods of enforced unemployment, 
and in many cases undernourished, resulting in 
a loss of mental and physical alertness. There 
was evidence also of over-exertion of strength 
while others required to get accustomed to 
normal working conditions. 


New factors 
in accident 
causation 


Elsewhere in this issue 
there is given the official 
letter of acceptance mark- 
ing the entry of the United 
States into the International Labour Organi- 
zation. This action had its genesis at the 
seventeenth session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1933 when four ob- 
servers were appointed by the United States 
Government to attend and report. Upon their 
recommendation (Lasour Gazerts, February, 
1934, page 161) steps toward affiliation were 
taken. 


United States 
joins I.L.O. 


A statistical analysis of the 


Analysis of unemployment relief census 
relief censusin of October, 1933, in the 
United States United States is given in 

the July issue of the 


Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Department of Labour. The salient facts 
disclosed by the report are: (1) the regional 
concentration of persons on relief; (2) the 
“striking differences” in the percentages of 
the white, negro and other races receiving 
aid; (3) the predominance of large families 
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among relief cases; (4) the heavy representa- 
tion of children as compared with that of 
older people. 

In three States approximately one-fourth 
of the whole population was on relief in Oc- 
tober 1933, while the average for the United 
States was approximately 10 per cent and 
the proportion for seven States was 5 per cent 
or under. 

Over 50 per cent of the families on relief 
were in eight States, and over 33 per cent in 
four States—Pennsylvania, New York, II- 
linois, and Ohio. Pennsylvania, with the 
greatest number of families on relief, has over 
300 times as many as Wyoming, which had 
fewer than any other State. 


The proportion of the coloured population 
on relief was almost double the proportion of 
the white population receiving such aid. It 
was also disclosed that the proportion of chil- 
dren in the relief group was considerably in 
excess of the percentage of children in the 
general population, especially in the age group 
6 to 13. However, each age group up to 18 
years include a large representation on relief, 
while the percentage of persons over 65 years 
of age on relief was below the proportion of 
all persons in that age group. 


In the Lasour Gazerre for 
August 1934, on p. 727, ap- 
peared an item regarding a 
census of unemployment 
which was provided for in 
a Bill before the United 
States Congress. It was stated in the para- 
graph that provision for such a census had 
been made at the recent session of Congress. 
However, although the Bill to provide for the 
taking of a census of unemployment, employ- 
ment and occupations as of November 12, 
1934, was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 7 by a vote of 218 to 145 and 
on the following day, June 8, placed on the 
Senate calendar, no further action was taken 
before Congress adjourned on June 18. 


Unemployment 
census in 
United States— 
a correction 





According to the annual report of the Chief 
Inspector of factories and boilers for South 
Australia, employment in the 46 industrial 
groups on the whole indicated an increase. 
There was an employment increase in 28 
groups (of which motor body building headed 
the list with an increase of 79 per cent). A 
decrease was recorded in 17 groups, while one 
remained stationary. The total number of 
factories decreased by 2-87 per cent (confined 
to establishments with less than five em- 
ployees), but the total number of employees 
increased by 2,290 or 12-25 per cent. 


Recent amendments to the Fair Wage Act 
of Manitoba were reviewed in the Lasour 
Gazette for June, 1934, page 519. According 
to the Manitoba Gazette of August 11, these 
amendments have now come into effect by 
proclamation. 





The consolidation of Civil Service basic 
salaries and cost-of-living bonus in Great 
Britain took effect recently on the terms laid 
down by the Government last April. These 
terms are to be enforced in spite of the fact 
that the Staff side of the Whitley Council 
refused to agree. The lower paid workers 
were particularly opposed to the terms and 
a keen fight was put up by the Association of 
Officers of Taxes and the Civil Service Clerical 
Association. By this consolidation the sliding 
scale disappears and the index figure of 55 
per cent above basic rates will be the basis, 
except for some slight improvement for per- 
sons earning under £100 a year. This con- 
solidated figure will not be reached before the 
full restoration of the 1931 cuts. Half of these 
were restored on July 1, so that the cost-of- 
living index figure will be taken as 524. 





According to a recent report in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal (Department of 
Trade and Commerce) from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner in the Netherlands, there 
has been a decrease in unemployment in that 
country due mostly to seasonal factors such 
as the absorption of labur by market garden- 
ing and other branches of agriculture. At the 
end of June, 1934, 290,675 persons were 
registered as being completely out of work 
as against 398,000 at the end of January. The 
June figure compares unfavourably with the 
total of 270,966 registered at the end of June, 
1933. In an effort to reduce unemployment 
the Government has allotted a preliminary 
sum of 60,000,000 florins to be spent on re- 
clamation projects, and on the modernization 
of industry. It is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to spread this expenditure over the 
entire country as far as practicable. 





Labour Legislation in the Yukon in 1934 


The only legislation of labour interest passed 
by the Yukon Council during 1934 was an 
amendment to the Miners Protection Ordi- 
nance. This amendment adds a new rule, 
No. 25, which requires that in a mine where 
the character of the product is such that dust 
is caused by drilling, every drill used in 
stoping shall be equipped with a water jet 
or spray, or other appliance equally efficient 
to prevent the escape of dust. 
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INVESTIGATION ACT 


INEMEN, troublemen and truck drivers 
in the employ of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission submitted an application 
to the Minister of Labour at the close of 
August for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. Twenty-two employees, members of Local 
Union No. 636, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which grew out of their 
request for a new working agreement embody- 
ing increased wage rates, etc. The application 
stated that the employees had been unable to 
meet the officials of the Commission with 
reference to their demands. Upon receipt of 
the application the Department immediately 
took the matter up with the officers of the 
Toronto Transportation Commission with a 
view to bringing about a conference between 
the parties concerned. 


The dispute between the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commissioners and their street rail- 
way employees which had been before a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and also 
the Ontario Municipal Board was amicably 
settled on August 16, the Commission accept- 
ing the findings of the Municipal Board, which 
favoured continuance of the existing wage 
rates, including 60 cents an hour for street car 
motormen and conductors and 65 cents an 
hour for operators of one-man cars and bus 
and coach drivers. The report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with this dispute was printed in full in the 
July issue of the Lasour Gazerts, page 590. 
The recommendations of the ‘Conciliation 
Board were rejected by the employees and 
the matter was then investigated by the 
Ontario Municipal Board, whose recommenda- 
tions have now been put into effect. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1934. 


diss following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for August, 1934, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 











: Number of | Time loss 
Date catia employees] in working 
of disputes | involved days 
*Aug. 1934... 29 11,741 84, 682 
*July, 1934... 33 11,073 65, 064 
Aug. 1933... 21 2,603 17, 285 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days:or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


An increase in the time loss is recorded 
for August as compared with July, although 
the number of workers involved was only 
slightly greater and the number of disputes 
was lower, as a result of the existence of two 
strikes of clothing workers in Montreal which 
together caused a time loss of approximately 
50,000 working days. One of these, that in- 
volving men’s clothing factory workers, was 
carried over from July when it caused a time 
loss of 24,000 days. In August, 1933, very 
few of the disputes involved large numbers of 
workers or caused much time loss. 

Fourteen disputes, involving 5,943 workers, 
were carried over from July, including the 
following not reported in time for inclusion 
in the August issue; coal miners, Alexo, Alta.; 
coal miners, Saunders Creek, Alta., and 
women’s clothing factory workers, dress- 
makers, Toronto, Ont. Fifteen disputes com- 
menced during August. Of these twenty-nine 
disputes, twenty were terminated during the 
month, four being in favour of the workers 
involved, eight in favour of the employers 
concerned, while the results of eight were 
recorded as compromises or partially success- 
ful. At the end of August, therefore, there 
were nine disputes in progress recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: coal miners, 
Saunders Creek, Alta.; shoe factory workers, 
Brampton, Ont.; women’s clothing factory 
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workers (dressmakers), Toronto, Ont.; com- 
positors, London, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Victoriaville, P Q.; women’s clothing 
factory workers (dressmakers), Montreal, P.Q.; 
women’s clothing factory workers (cutters), 
Montreal, P.Q.; cap factory workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; and chesterfield factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 


but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: 
photo engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., May 4, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; lithographers, Toronto, 
Ont., April 15, 1932, one employer; moulders, 
Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 1934, one 
employer; shoe factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., July 5, 1934, one employer; paper mill 
workers, Dolbeau, P.Q.. May 23, 1934, one 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1934* 





Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved ays 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to August, 1934 


MINING, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Alexo, Alta........ 
Coal miners, Saunders Creek, 
Alta. 
Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, Bramp- 
ton, Ont. 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Shoe factory workers, New 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloakmakers, etc.), 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloakmakers, etc.), 
Toronto and Guelph, Ont. 

Men’s clothing factory work- 4,000 

ers, Montreal, P.Q. 


Pulp and Paper— 


ee mill workers, Dolbeau, 40 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 75 
Miscellaneous— : 
ae factory workers, Toronto, 
nt. 


150 


TRADE— 
Serap iron and metal workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


250 
1,000 
3,200 


Commenced June 28, 1934; against reduced wages; 
terminated Aug. 27, 1934; in favour of employer. 

Commenced July 6, 1934; against reduced wages; 
unterminated. 

Commenced July 27, 1934; against suspension of 
worker; terminated August 4, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced July 4, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; unterminated. 

Commenced July 23, 1934; for increased wages and 
union recognition; lapsed by end of August; in 
favour of employer. 

Commenced July 25, 1934; for increased wages and 
union recognition; working conditions no longer 
affected by end of August; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 5, 1934; for increased wages and 
union recognition; terminated August 10, 1934; 
partially successful. 

Commenced July 12, 1934; for increased wages; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced July 13, 1934; sympathy with fur work- 
ers on strike July 13 and removal of factory to 
Guelph in alleged violation of agreement; ter- 
minated August 30, 1934; compromise. 

Commenced July 25, 1934; for increased wages and 
improved conditions; terminated Aug. 7, 1934; 
compromise. 


Commenced May 23, 1934; for increased wages and 
union recognition; working conditions no longer 
affected by end of August; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


Commenced July 24, 1934; for increased wages; re- 
duced hours and union recognition; lapsed by end 
of August; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 10, 1934; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated August 7, 1934; com- 
promise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1934*—Concluded 





Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1934 
Minine, Ec. 


Coal miners, Caledonia, N.S. 600 1,800 |Commenced Aug. 10, 1934; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Aug. 20, 1934; compromise. 
Coal miners, Dominion, N.S.. 173 173 |Commenced Aug. 16, 1934; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Aug. 17, 1934; compromise. 
Coal miners, Coalhurst, Alta. 140 140 |Commenced Aug. 29, 1934; for equal distribution of 
work; terminated Aug. 31, 1934; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— ‘ 
Cannery workers, St. Isidore 60 120 |Commenced Aug. 3, 1934; for increased wages, piece 
de Laprairie, P.Q. rates; terminated Aug. 6, 1934; compromise. 
Animal Foods— 
Salmon cannery workers, Sun- 40 120 |Commenced Aug. 2, 1934; against discharge of 
bury, B.C. workers and for increased wages; terminated 


Aug. 4, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc— 


Textile (hosiery) factory work- 125 1,000 |Commenced Aug. 14, 1934; for increased wages and 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. reduced hours; terminated Aug. 22, 1934; in favour 

of employer. 

Men’s clothing factory workers, 500 5,000 |Commenced Aug. 20, 1934; for increased wages- 
Victoriaville, P.Q. unterminated. 

Women’s clothing factory 3,000 25,000 |Commenced Aug. 22, 1934; for increased wages, re- 
workers (dressmakers), duced hours and improved conditions; unter- 
Montreal, P.Q. minated. 

Women’s clothing factory 450 3,000 |Commenced Aug. 24, 1934; sympathy with clothing 
Pee (cutters), Montreal, workers on strike Aug. 22; unterminated. 

Cap factory workers, Montreal, 150 150 |Commenced Aug. 31, 1934; for reduced hours, in- 
P.O. creased wages and improved conditions; unter- 

minated. 
Other Wood Products— 

Furniture factory workers, 100 1,000 |Commenced Aug. 2, 1934; against discharge of union 

Hanover, Ont. officer for union activity; terminated Aug. 15, 
1934; in favour of workers. 

Chesterfield factory workers, 300 2,000 |Commenced Aug. 22, 1934; for renewal of agreement 

Toronto, Ont. with increased wages, reduced hours, etc.; un- 
terminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Furniture factory workers, 45 15 [Commenced Aug. 8, 1934; against penalization of 
Montreal, P.Q. one worker; terminated Aug. 8, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C. 100 200 |Commenced Aug. 30, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated Aug. 31, 1934; in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Teamsters, Charlottetown, 15 20 |Commenced Aug. 6, 1934; against change in working 
Pay; Spans terminated Aug. 7, 1934; in favour of 

workers. 


eS ee nD 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


employer; and shoe factory workers, Toronto, record, no relation of employer and employee 

Ont., July 25, 1934, one employer, the last two being involved. 

being added to the list this month. A one day strike of coal miners at Corbin, 
Disputes involving men on unemployment B.C., on July 19 was reported too late for 

relief work, who are not paid wages but re- inclusion in the August issue of the Lasour 

ceive subsistence for which work is performed Gazerre. One of the mines was closed on 

or may be required, are not included in the account of a fire and the employer proposed 
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that in reducing the number of employees a 
preference should be given to married men 
and householders. The miners’ union, how- 
ever, demanded a division of the work avail- 
able among all employees and the employer 
agreed to rotate the work. 

A stoppage of work from August 2 to 
August 6 affected a number of women’s cloak 
and suit manufacturing establishments in 
Montreal, P.Q., employing about 2,500 workers. 
An agreement between the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Association of Manufacturers of Cloaks, Suits 
and Ladies’ Garments, providing for changes 
in wages and working conditions was reached 
at the end of July and all factories were closed 
by arrangement to permit some reorganization 
and rearrangements. This applied also to 800 
employees in some small shops whose pro- 
prietors were not members of the employers’ 
association and who desired some modifica- 
tions of the terms of the agreement as applied 
to their establishments. Settlements are re- 
ported to have been reached in all cases. 

A minor dispute involved nine out of a 
number of longshoremen engaged to load a 
steamer at Albert, N.B., on August 16. They 
demanded 380 cents per hour instead of 20 
cents but were immediately replaced. 

A minor dispute involved fourteen labourers 
on road construction at Willowdale, Ont., for 
five hours on August 7, the men ceasing work 
to make a protest to the municipal council 
against the employment of a boy to carry 
water when unemployed men were available. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Atexo, Atta—This dispute, 
commencing on June 28, was not reported in 
time for inclusion in the July and August 
issues of the Laspour Gazette, A number of 
the miners in one colliery ceased work, when 
called out by the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, following a reduction in wages. Opera- 
tions were carried on by the remainder. The 
employer reported that by August 27 some 
of the strikers had returned to work and the 
others had been replaced. 


Coat Miners, SAUNDERS Creek, ALTA—This 
dispute was not reported in time for inclusion 
in the August issue of the Lasour ‘Gazerrn. 
Miners employed by one company ceased 
work on July 6 following a wage reduction 
when called out by the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada. At the end of August a settlement 
had not been reported. 


Coan MIners, Stectarton, N.S—The strike 
commencing July 27 of a number of the miners 


employed by one company, in protest against 
the suspension of a miner for abusive language, 
was terminated on August 6 when work was 
resumed pending an investigation of the case 
The company had refused to negotiate while 
men were on strike. Subsequently the sus- 
pended miner apologized and was reinstated. 
A number of pickets were arrested, as a result 
of several persons being injured and property 
damaged, and released on bail pending trial. 


SHOE Factory Workers, Brampron, Ont.— 
Negotiations between the management and a 
committee of the employees involved in this 
dispute during August did not result in a 
settlement, the management refusing union 
recognition and a general increase in wages 
of ten per cent although offering to increase 
rates of pay for girls and boys to 20 cents 
per hour and 30 cents for men. The town 
councii met the parties separately but the 
strikers insisted on the management meeting a 
representative of the umion, the Shoe and 
Leather Workers’ Industrial Union, and 
negotiations ceased. The local president of 
the union thereupon resigned. In a clash 
between pickets and employees several persons 
were reported to be injured, apparently none 
seriously, and’some property was damaged. At 
the end of the month no settlement had been 
reported. 


SHoe Factory Workers, New Toronto, On. 
—This dispute, commencing July 25, is re- 
corded as lapsed by the end of August, em- 
ployment conditions being no longer affected, 
the strikers, who numbered less than half of 
those employed, having been replaced. The 
union, howver, has reported the strike as 
still in effect and continued to picket the 
establishment, and the dispute has, therefore, 
been added to he list of such strikes carried 
in another paragraph in this article. The 
municipal authorities had permited picketing 
by a small number but toward the end of 
August when workers were interfered with by 
a large number of strike sympathizers it was 
reported that twenty-five of these were 
arrested, on charges of unlawful assembly, 
creating a disturbance and obstructing public 
officers. ‘Later some were convicted and 
remanded for sentence. 


WoMEN'S CLOTHING Factory WorKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS, ETC.), WINNIPEG, Man.—As 
stated in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazeETTE, at the end of July settlements had 
been reached in several of the nine establish- 
ments reported to be involved, concessions 
being made by the employers. By August 
10 other employers had partially met the 
demands of the union and in the remaining 
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establishments it was reported that the strikers 
had resumed work. A number of pickets were 
reported to have been arrested on charges of 
assault and unlawful assembly, some of these 
being convicted and sentenced to fines and 
imprisonment. 

WomMEN’s (‘CLoTHING Factory WorKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—This dispute 
was not reported in time for inclusion in the 
August issue of the LaBour Gazette. A num- 
ber of dressmakers in one women’s clothing 
factory, members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, demanded increases 
in piece rates and a cessation of work from 
July 12 resulted, and the premises of the 
employer were picketed. It is reported that 
a committee of the Toronto Trades and 
Labour Council atempted to bring about a 
settlement but was unsuccessful At the end 
of August no setthement had been reported. 


Women’s ‘CLrorHinac Factory WorKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), TORONTO, AND 'GUELPH, ONT. 
—The strike of cloakmakers (July 13) in one 
establishment in Toronto, where fur workers 
(collar and cuffs) were also involved, led to 
disturbances at Guelph. It appears that the 
management had some months previously 
opened a factory in Guelph, operated under 
another name, and when the strike occurred 
in Toronto transferred the Toronto business to 
Guelph. Pickets from Toronto attempted 
to induce the employees in both establish- 
ments in Guelph to strike also. Clashes be- 
tween the pickets, supported by large numbers 
of sympathizers, and the police from August 
21 to August 25 resulted in a number of 
arrests, following minor injuries to a number 
of persons and some damage to the windows 
of the building and to automobiles. The 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour brought 
about negotiations between the parties and 
on August 27 a settlement was reached in the 
office of the Minister of Labour and Attorney 
General in Toronto. It was arranged that the 
Toronto establishment would be reopened and 
ihat the other establishment would continue 
in Guelph with a ten per cent wage increase. 


Men’s Cioruine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—The strike of members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
in seventeen men’s clothing establishments 
operated by members of the Montreal Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association and about one 
hundred other establishments, on July 26, 
demanding a twenty per cent increase in 
wages, reduced hours and other changes, was 
terminated on August 7. It was agreed that 
time and one quarter rates of wages would 
be paid for overtime until October 1, 1934, 


with time and one-half thereafter, the agree- 
ment to be in force until August 15, 1935, 
subject to renewal. It is not reported that 
the forty-hour week was conceded. The wage 
dispute was referred to an arbitration board 
which toward the end of the month awarded 
a ten per cent increase to all classes with 
certain exceptions. No increases were given 
io cutters receiving $35 per week or more or 
to trimmers receiving $31 per week or more, and 
the rate for presses was set at $25 per week. 
It was also recommended that the employers 
and employees should apply for the extension 
of the agreement to all men’s clothing fac- 
tories in the province under the provincial Col- 
lective Agreements Extension Act, wages in 
rural localities to be ten to fifteen per cent 
below those in Montreal to offset the cost 
of transportation of goods (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, p. 417 and subsequent issues). 


Toy Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on July 24 demanding a thirty per cent in- 
crease in wages, the forty-four hour week, 
instead of forty-nine hours with overtime, 
and recognition of the union, the Furniture 
and Woodworkers’ Industrial Union. The em- 
ployer closed the establishment but reopened 
on August 13, offering to take back former 
employees under the same conditions as before 
the dispute. This was refused and the strikers 
were replaced. Toward the end of the month 
a woman was convicted of obstructing the 
police in connection with picketing. 


Scrap Iron anp Merat Workers, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on July 10 demanding increases in 
wages from 25 cents per hour to 35 cents for 
some and 30 cents for others and reduction 
in hours from fifty-five per week to forty-four. 
On August 8 work was resumed, an increase 
in wages of five cents per hour being given, 
hours to be fifty per week in summer and 
forty-four in winter. 

Coan Mrners, CALEDONIA AND DoMINION, 
N.S.—Employees in one colliery ceased work 
for one shift on August 10 and August 15 and 
for both shifts on August 16 and August 17 
to secure a change in the operation of riding 
rakes for the transportation of miners. The 
management had agreed to arrange a more 
satisfactory system and after operations were 
resumed the operation of an extra riding rake 
an hour earlier for the night shift was tried 
out. 

A stoppage for one shift by 173 miners in 
another colliery on August 16 to secure im- 
provement in one of the working conditions 
was also reported, the management agreeing 
to make an improvement. 
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Coat Miners, Coatuurst, ALta—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work for one day, Aug- 
ust 29, the management having proposed a 
reduction in the number employed in order 
to give steady work. The miners demanded 
an equal division of work among all em- 
ployees but a compromise was agreed upon. 


CANNERY Workers (SaLMon), St. Munco, 
B.C—Female employees in a salmon canning 
factory ceased work on August 3 demanding 
an increase in the piece rates and the re- 
instatement of nine employees dismissed for 
making these demands. Work was resumed 
on August 7, an increase for some classes of 
work being granted, the discharged employees 
being reinstated. It is reported that the 
fishermen, members of the Fishermen and 
Cannery Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada, 
refused to sell fish to the employer until 
settlement was reached. 


Textite (Hosiery) Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—A number of employees in one 
department of a hosiery manufacturing estab- 
lishment ceased work from August 14 to 
August 22, demanding a twenty per cent in- 
crease in wages and reduced hours. It was 
alleged that wages were below those under 
the Minimum Wage Act and that hours up 
to seventy per week in excess of those under 
the Industrial Establishments Act, namely 55, 
were worked. The employer denied these 
allegations. Some minor concessions are re- 
ported to have been made and some of the 
strikers were not re-employed. 


Men’s CiorHinc Factory Workers, VIc- 
TORIAVILLE, P.Q.—Employees in several estab- 
lishments ceased work on August 20 to secure 
increases in wages. The strikers were organized 
to some extent by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. A disturbance occurred 
on August 27 in connection with picketing 
but no serious injuries or arrests were re- 
ported. At the end of the month a settle- 
ment had not been reported. 


Women’s CriotHinc Factory WorKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS AND Dress Currers), Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees in eighty to ninety 
establishments, members of the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers, ceased work 
on August 22 demanding increases in wages 
and reductions in hours. On August 24 mem- 
bers of the Montreal Dress Cutters’ Union 
ceased work in sympathy. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reached. 


FurNiturE Factory Workers, HANOVER, 
Ont.—Employees in one factory ceased work 
on August 2 to secure the reinstatement of 
the local president of the Furniture and 


Woodworkers’ Industrial Union who had been 
discharged. The secretary of the local in 
another factory had also been discharged but 
employees in that establishment did not strike. 
The employer stated that the president had 
sent out a circular to the union members 
considered to be provocative of a strike and 
a satisfactory explanation was not given. As 
a result of the mediation of the Mayor and 
certain business men a settlement was reached 
on August 15, the president being reinstated 
on condition that the union would not call 
a strike before January 1, 1935, if no changes 
in wages and working conditions were made. 


CHESTERFIELD Factory Workers, TorRONTO, 
Onr--Employees in twelve establishments 
ceased work on August 22 to secure the re- 
newal of an agreement with the Furniture and 
Woodworkers’ Industrial Union signed a year 
previously with the Chesterfield and Furni- 
ture Workers’ Industrial Union following a 
strike (Lasour Gazetrre, September, 1938, 
page 903). The new agreement demanded 
was to provide for increases in wages, the 
forty hour week instead of forty-four, time 
and one-quarter rates of wages for all work 
after forty-four hours per week and a con- 
tribution by the employers of two per cent of 
the payroll to an unemployment insurance 
fund. It is reported that four of the em- 
ployers agreed to these demands on the first 
day of the strike, and four others on August 
27, the other establishments being still in- 
volved at the end of the month. 


Furniture Facrory Workers, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on August 8 for three hours, demanding 
the restoration of a reduction in piece rates 
for one worker imposed as a penalty for 
absenting himself from work. This was con- 
ceded and work was resumed. 


CARPENTERS, VANcouvER, B.C.—Carpenters, 
members of the Amalgamated Building 
Workers of Canada, employed on one build- 
ing in Vancouver ceased work on August 30 
demanding the union rate of 87% cents per 
hour and forty hours per week instead of 
50 cents per hour. This being conceded, 
work was resumed on the first working day 
in September. 


TEAMSTERS, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.J—Team- 
sters engaged to haul coal from a boat being 
unloaded at Charlottetown, P.EI., ceased 
work on August 6 in protest against a re- 
duction in the number engaged. The follow- 
ing day they were replaced. About ninety 
other workers were indirectly affected. 


— 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


if HE latest available information as to strikes 

and lockout in various countries is given 
in the Lasour Gazetre from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1934, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other ‘Countries, 
1933. The latter review included a_ table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much 
as two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 39 and 13 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 52 disputes 
in progress during’ the month, involving 21, 
600 workers, with a time loss of 114,000 work- 
ing days for the month. Of the 39 disputes 
beginning in July, 6 were over demands for 
increases in wages, 3 over proposed wage 
reductions, 9 over other wage questions, 11 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 7 over other 
questions as to working arrangements and 3 
over questions as to trade union principle. 
During July, settlements were reached in 41 
disputes, of which 12 were in favour of workers, 
14 in favour of employers and 15 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of one other dis- 
pute, work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike of 2,000 coal miners at Blaenavon 
against the change in grade of a certain work- 
man was in effect for two days, July 10 and 
11, when work was resumed. 

Employees of a plant manufacturing sheet 
metal parts of motor car bodies near Oxford, 
were on strike from July 17 to July 28, in- 
volving for several days 2,500 workers. An 
agreement was reached in which strikers were 
granted various concessions as to piecework, 
overtime and night work conditions. 

A strike of 3,000 asphalters in London and 
various provincial towns in England and 
Wales was in effect from June 22 and later 
dates to July 7, when work was resumed with 


the changes in working conditions granted as 
demanded, and with the understanding that 
the question of increased wages should be 
referred to arbitration. 


United States 


Revised figures for the year 1933, give the 
number of disputes beginning in the year as 
1,562, involving 812,187 workers, with a time 
loss of 14,818,847 working days for the year. 
The trades or industries in which the larger 
number of disputes occurred were as follows: 
clothing with 347 disputes involving 279,835 
workers, textiles with 315 disputes involving 
135,000 workers, building trades with 113 dis- 
putes involving 21,556 workers, miners with 
113 disputes involving 167,465 workers, metal 
with 91 disputes involving 15,885 workers, 
furniture with 57 disputes involving 10,546 
workers and chauffeurs and teamsters with 40 
disputes involving 26,802 workers. Of the 
1,562 disputes beginning in the year, 926 were 
either wholly or principally concerned with 
wages questions and 354 either wholly or 
principally concerned with union questions. 
Of the 1,544 disputes terminated during the 
year, 464 were in favour of employers, 475 
in favour of employees, 571 ended in com- 
promises, and the remainder were jurisdic- 
tional, protest or not reported. 

The number of disputes beginning in May, 
1934, was 135 and 133 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 144,151, and the time loss 
3,477,893 working days during the month, 

The strike of truck drivers at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, which began July 17 and was noted 
in the last issue of the (Lasour GAZETTE, 
terminated August 22, a settlement having 
been reached through federal government 
officials. 

The strike of 5,000 painters in New York 
City, mentioned in the last issue of the 
Lapour ‘Gazerts, which was against a proposed 
reduction in wages and increase in hours, was 
settled through the mediation of regional 
Labour Board officials, and it was agreed not 
to change the wages and hours from $9 for 
a 7 hour day. 

Employees of aluminum plants at New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania, East St. Louis, 
Illinois, Massena, New York, and Alcoa, Ten- 
nessee, numbering between 8,000 and 10,000, 
were on strike from August 11 to September 
5, demanding union recognition with the 
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“check-off” and a uniform wage scale. Efforts 
to settle it were made by the National Labour 
Relations Board, and a settlement was re- 
ported September 5. 

In the knit goods manufacturing industry in 
New York City, 14,000 workers were on strike 
from August 8 to August 18, when an agree- 
ment was made between the union and the 
manufacturers’ association in which a 36-hour 
week was granted for one year and a 35-hour 
week the next year and classified wage scales 
established, Employees of independent firms 
remained on strike after the general settle- 
ment until agreements could be made with 
their employers. 

In spite of the efforts of the National 
Labour Relations Board to bring about a 
settlement without a stoppage of work, a 
general strike in the textile industry began 
September 4. This industry, centred chiefly 
in the New England States and in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and in the Southern 
states, employs, it is estimated, nearly 700,000 
workers, of which between 400,000 and 500,000 
are in cotton manufacturing and the remainder 
in silk, rayon and wool manufacturing. 

Demands of the strikers in this industry 
were for union recognition and the re-employ- 
ment of all workers discharged on account of 
union activity, for a 30-hour week instead of 
a 40-hour week with no change in minimum 
weekly wage rates but with a graduated scale 
based on skill required for various operations, 
for the establishment of maximum work loads 
to abolish the “stretch-out” system, and for 
the formation of an arbitration board whose 
decisions would be final. 

The strike, which was called by the United 
Textile Workers of America, and endorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor, began 
September 4, and reports vary as to the 
numbers involved, but a mewspaper survey 
gives the number of 370,000 as involved by 
September 7. Considerable violence occurred 
and eleven deaths are reported in the disorders 
during the first week of the strike. A special 
board was appointed by the President of the 


United States 
parties. 


to negotiate between the 


Workers Educational Association 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Work- 
ers Educational Association, recently held at 
Pickering College, Newmarket, the report of 
the general secretary-treasurer showed an- 
other increase in membership with an enrol- 
ment increase of 185. 

Under the chairmanship of the president, 
Mr. George Keen, Brantford, over 50 dele- 
gates were present representing the local units 
at Brantford, Toronto, London, Windsor, St. 
Catharines, Woodstock, Kitchener, Galt, 
Preston, Oakville, Kingston, Peterborough and 
Stratford. 

When the Association was formed in 1929 
there were only 10 classes with a total en- 
rolment of 125, while the past year showed 
31 classes had been held in 15 cities in which 
1,513 members were enrolled. 

During the session addresses were delivered 
by Dr. S. F. Maine, of Western University, 
London; Mrs. Rose Henderson, a member of 
the Toronto Board of Education; Professor 
Duncan McArthur, new deputy minister of 
education for Ontario; Principal Jos. McCully 
of Pickering College, and President Keen of 
the Association. 





The Department of Health and Public Wel- 
fare of Manitoba has recently published its 
Consolidated Regulations under the Public 
Health Act. Covering practically the entire 
field of public health, regulations are pre- 
scribed governing disease control, sanitation, 
food control, businesses and occupation. Un- 
der the last named section are divisions in 
which are set forth the rules applicable to: 
hotels, boarding houses and restaurants; sum- 
mer resorts and tourists’ camps; swimming 
pools and bathing places; industrial and con- 
struction camps, maternity homes, children’s 
boarding homes and day nurseries, etc.; baker- 
ies and bakeshops; launderies; bottling plants 
and workmen employed in mines. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary as at June 30, 1934 


HE accompanying, table gives a financial 
summary to June 30, 1934, of operations 
under the Old Age Pensions Act (Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156, amended 


by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42) and under the 
concurrent Acts adopted by the provinces 
participating in the scheme. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of the Twenty-Third Annual Report on Labour Organization 


ARS Department of Labour has recently 
published its annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. This report com- 
piled in the Labour Intelligence Branch covers 
the calendar year 1933, and is the twenty- 
third of a series which began in 1911. In 
addition to describing the various labour 
bodies with which Canadian organized workers 
are identified and giving statistical informa- 
tion of trade unionists in the Dominion, the 
report contains chapters on different phases 
of the trade union movement, as well as one 
on workers connected with non-trade union 
associations. The labour organizations in 
Canada are placed in two classes: (1) local 
branches of international unions having mem- 
bership in Canada and the United States; 
(2) Unions whose membership is wholly in 
Canada. A brief outline of the principal types 
of organizations, as well as their development 
is given in the report. 


Branches and Membership of the Various 
Groups—The international craft union group 
consisted of 78 organizations, the same as in 
1932, with 1,753 branches in the Dominion-— 
a loss of 60; and a membership of 140,801— 
a decrease of 8,368. The One Big Union re- 
ported 46 local units in Canada, one less than 
the number recorded in 1932, with 23,300 
members, a loss of 40. The Industrial Work- 
ers of the World showed no change from 
1932, reporting 8 local branches and 3,618 
members. The group of Canadian central or- 
ganizations numbered 34, a gain of 5, and 
between them they had 748 local unions, an 
increase of 47, with a combined membership 
of 76,062, a gain over the 1932 figure of 9,069. 
The group of National Catholic unions re- 
ported an increase in membership of 1,894, 
now having 26,894 comprised in 101 syndi- 
cates and 9 study circles, a gain of 1. There 
were 42 independent local units, a loss of 5, 
with a combined membership of 15,545, an in- 
crease of 49. The grand total of branches 
and memberships in all bodies for 1933 is 
therefore 2,707 and 286,220, respectively, as 
compared with 2,725 branches, and 283,576 
members in 1932; and with 2,847 branches and 
378,047 members in 1919 when the membership 
was at its peak, 

Division by Classes—Reproduced from the 
report is the following table, showing the 
number of branches and the reported mem- 
bership of the various classes of labour organi- 
zations operating in the Dominion at the 


close of 1933, with the number of members 
of each group afhiated. 

The accompanying chart indicates the 
fluctations which have occurred in the stand- 
ing of organized labour in the Dominion for 
the same period. 


















Number 
Classes of Labour of Main Local | Member-' 
Organizations Organiz- | Branches| ships 4 
ations 1 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada— 
International craft organi- 

POLIONS Ws. Aico eee Bie 61 1,364 109, 725 
Canadian central bodies... 3 78 2,951 
Directly chartered unions.].......... 49 5,328 

64 1,491 118,004 
All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour— 
One Big Union (a) ...... 1 46 1(b) 23,300 
Canadian central 
bodies., St ste saes 10 303 28, 698 
Directly chartered 
UNIONGSS Nevers. 6 cuc..0 0.9s0p0'| eyepiece 39 3,120 
11 388 55,118 
National Catholic Unions... 1 110 26,894 
Independent Local Units....].......... 42 15,545 
Other Canadian central 
OMICS -u.0 sess ae 18 279 35, 965 
Unaffiliated international 
Unions— t 
Railway organizations... 6 355 23,674 
Industrial Workers of 
the World...........-. 1 8 3,618 
(c) Other international 
organizations.........- 11 34 7,402 
18 397 34, 694 
All Canadian organizations. . 31 900 118,501 
All international organiz- 
ations (comprising inter- 
national craft organizations 
affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of 
Canada, One Big Union, 
and unaffiliated interna- 
tional organizations)....... 80 1,807 167,719 
Grand Totals....... 111 2,707 286, 220 


(a) Has one local union in San Francisco, California, U.S.A., 
with 340 members. 

(b) In an affidavit of the general secretary of the One Big 
Union presented before the Manitoba Court of Appeal (Samuel 
Sykes and Thomas E. Moore vs. the One Big Union et al) the 
membership of the organization was given as approximately 
7,000 (Western Weekly Reports, 1934, Volume 1, page 655). 

(c) Affiliated directly with the American Federation of 
Tpbop but not with the Trades and Labour Congress of 

anada. 


Percentage of Trade Unionists and Organ- 
ized Wage Earners to Population—According 
to the latest census figures, trade unionists 
represent 2°7 per cent of the population, add- 
ing 90,819 members comprised in the 118 non- 
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trade union associations whose names appear 
in the report, organized wage-earners in Can- 
ada at the close of 1933 represented 3°5 per 
cent of the population. 


Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups—The accompanying table shows the 
division of union membership among the 
various industries and trade groups. The 
membership of each central body is included 
in the trade group in which most of its mem- 
bers are employed. 


Member- Per- 
Groups of Industries ship centage 

Mining and Quarrying................ 23,772 8-30 

wilding..< Bee... We ee 25,410 8-88 
Metals72:0. 5 Fas 0 See eee. Maen Weide 4-11 
Printing and Paper Making........... 13,531 4-73 
Clothing, Boot and Shoes............ 17,332 6-06 
Railroad employees.................. 74,651 26-08 
Other transportation and navigation. . 18,170 6-35 
Public employees, Personal service 

and, amusements... 225. .e-.e « Be 26,380 9-22 
All other trades and general labour. . 75, 202 26-27 


Unons With Large Memberships—There 
were thirteen organizations in the Dominion 
at the close of 1933, having 5,000 or more 
members and among them they represent a 
total Canadian trade union membership of 
113,339, comprised in 884 local branches, being 
approximately 40 per cent of the total mem- 
bership and about 33 per cent of the total 
trade union branches. 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces—The 
division by provinces of the 2,707 branch 
unions of all classes in the Dominion was as 
follows: Ontario, 1,012; Quebec, 483; British 
Columbia, 274; Alberta, 272; Saskatchewan, 
198; Manitoba, 186; Nova Scotia, 151: New 
Brunswick, 119, and Prince Edward Island, 12. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Citves—There were 28 cities in the Dominion, 
one less than the number recorded in 1932, 
which had not less than 20 local branches of 
the various classes of labour organizations 
represented in Canada. These localities con- 
tained about 55 per cent of the total number 
of branch unions in the Dominion and nearly 
A2 per cent of the total trade union member- 
ship of 286,220 as.reported from headquarters 
of the central organizations or as -secured 
from other reliable sources. 


Montreal occupies first place in the list of 
cities, and including the National Catholic 
unions, has 198 local branches of all classes of 
unions, 124 of which reported 26,297 members; 
Toronto stands second with 158 branches, 104 
of which reported 20,191 members; Winnipeg 
ranks third with 115 branches, 74 of which 
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reported 8,814 members; Vancouver is fourth 
with 106 branches, 88 of which reported 13,196 
members, and Edmonton fifth with 75 
branches, 52 of which reported 4,237 members. 
The remaining 23 cities in order of number of 
branches are: Calgary, 72 branches, 55 re- 
porting 3,882 members; Quebec, including the 
National Catholic unions, had 64 branches, 45 
reporting 4,659 members; Ottawa, 59 branches, 
48 reporting 3,279 members; Hamilton, 56 
branches, 46 reporting 3,353 members; London, 
51 branches, 42 reporting 3,026 members; 
Regina, 42 branches, 38 reporting 1,489 mem- 
bers; Saint John, 41 branches, 31 reporting 
2,285 members; Victoria, 40 branches, 33 re- 
porting 1,401 members; Saskatoon, 39 branches, 
35 reporting 1,630 members; Halifax, 36 
branches, 31 reporting 1,785 members; Sher- 
brooke, including the National Catholic 
untons, had 382 branches, 17 reporting 488 
members; Port Arthur, 31 branches, 21 re- 
porting 2,098 members; Windsor, 31 branches, 
24 reporting 1,353 members; Moose Jaw, 31 
branches, 25 reporting 1,212 members; Fort 
William, 30 branches, 25 reporting 993 mem- 
bers; Moncton, 27 branches, 22 reporting 2,157 
members; Lethbridge, 26 branches, 25 report- 
ing 1,480 members; St. Thomas, 25 branches, 
23 reporting 1,563 members; Stratford, 24 
branches, 21 reporting 1,401 members; North 
Bay, 24 branches, 18 reporting 1,171 members; 
Brandon, 24 branches, 21 reporting 737 mem- 
bers; Three Rivers, including the National 
Catholic unions, had 23 branches, 19 report- 
ing 1,323 members; Brantford, 21 branches, 
14 reporting 399 members. 


Branch Unions With Large Memberships. 
—There are 14 branch unions, out of a total 
of 2,080 in the Dominion which reported, with 
1,000 members or more, the same number 
as in this class in 1932, the reporting branch 
with the largest following having 2,699 mem- 
bers. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.— 
This organization, which was formed in 1873, 
although not actually functioning until 1886, 
is acknowledged as the representative of 
organized labour in the Dominion by the 
American Federation of Labour, and by 60 
of the more important international bodies 
as well as 3 Canadian central organizations, 
in affiliating the whole of their respective 
memberships and paying the regular per capita 
tax. The Congress also had under direct 
charters two provincial federations, 36 trades 
and labour councils, and 49 local unions, the 
total membership being 118,004. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—This 
body, organized in 1927, superseded the Cana- 
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dian Federation of Labour, an organization 
established in 1902. The Congress has in affi- 
liation 10 Canadian central bodies; the One 
Big Union, clasified as an international union, 
having one local union in San _ Francisco, 
Calif., and 39 directly chartered unions. There 
are also 14 labour councils under charters from 
the Congress. 


One Big Union—This organization, com- 
monly referred to as the O.B.U., had its in- 
ception at a conference of labour delegates in 
Calgary, Alta., in March, 1919. The member- 
ship in Canada at the close of 19383 as re- 
ported by the general secretary was 23,300, 
comprised in 46 local units. There is also a 
rank and file unit in the United States, as 
previously stated, with a membership of 340. 


Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia. 
—This organization was brought into exis- 
tence on June 19, 1932, by coal miners, the 
majority of whom seceded from the United 
Mine Workers of America. The first organi- 
zation of coal miners in this locality was the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association, which was 
formed in 1879. Since that time, in addition 
to some local organizations being established, 
the United Mine Workers of America, the 
One Big Union and the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada, have extended their jurisdiction 
into Nova Scotia. The Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia, reported their mem- 
bership at the close of 1933 as 5,863, com- 
prised in 19 local unions. 


National Catholic Unions—The first of 
these unions were established in 1901, but it 
was not until 1921 that their activities were 
co-ordinated by the formation of the Feder- 
ation of Catholic Workers of Canada. At 
the close of 19383 the membership of the 
Federation was reported at 26,894 comprised 
in 101 syndicates and 9 study circles, all but 
one syndicate and a study circle being located 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Industrial Workers of the World—This 
organization, commonly referred to as the 
I.W.W., was established in 1905, and has as 
its objective the abolition of the wage 
system. The I.W.W. had extended its juris- 
diction into Canada prior to 1911, the year in 
which the first of these reports appeared, but 
not much progress was made and the Cana- 
dian section of the organization finally passed 
out of existence in 1915. In 1922 a branch was 
re-established in Vancouver but up to the 
present time the membership has not increased 
to any appreciable extent. A Canadian ad- 
ministration was set up in 1932 with head- 
quarters in Port Arthur, Ont. According to 


the information received from the _ head- 
quarters in’ Chicago, Ill., the Canadian mem- 
bership at the close of 1933 was 3,618 com- 
prised in 8 local unions. 

Other Canadian Central Bodies—In addition 
to the organizations previously referred to, 
there are bodies included in this group whose 
jurisdiction is confined exclusively to the 
Dominion. Beside the organizations previously 
referred to there are 31 other central bodies, 
five more than the number recorded in 1932. 
The combined membership of these Canadian 
central organizations at the close of 1933 was 
62,251 comprised in 641 local branches. 


Federations and Other Delegate Bodies — 
The establishment of certain delegate bodies 
known as federations, district councils and 
trades and labour councils, each of which 
having its own particular function, is provided 
for in the plan of labour organization as de- 
veloped on the North American continent. 
These delegate organizations are composed of 
local branch unions affiliated with some central 
organizing body. In addition to contributing 
the funds necessary to meet the expenses of 
the parent organization, many local branches 
assist in the maintenance of a federation or 
district council, and in some cases to both, 
as well as to a trades and labour council. The 
non-sectarian unions have 50 federations, 48 
district councils and 52 trades and labour coun- 
cils, particulars of which are given in their 
respective chapters. The railroad employees 
organizations also make provision for the 
establishment of adjustment committees, to 
deal with matters affecting working conditions 
on the various railways on which they have 
members employed. In addition to these 
adjustment committees, four of the railroad 
brotherhoods have what are called legislative 
boards, the special duty of which is to safe- 
guard the interests of railwaymen in legislative 
matters, and for which purpose representatives 
are maintained in Ottawa. 


Organizations of Workers Throughout the 
World—The report, besides showing the 
numerical standing of international and Cana- 
dian organizations, gives the strength of or- 
ganized labour in 70 other countries, the 
aggregate membership for the 71 countries 
enumerated being 46,825,757. The _ total 
membership of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions as well as the membership of 
each of the affiliated organizations are also 
recorded. In addition to this body, mention 
is made of a number of other international 
federations. The membership and affiliates of 
the British Trades Union Congress is also re- 
corded in this chapter of the report. 
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‘The chapter closes with a reference to the 
fifty-third annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labour, its membership for the 
past twenty years and present officers. 

Statistics—In the report on Labour Organi- 
zation in Canada a chapter is devoted to 
statistics. Herein the numerical standing of 
every organization in Canada for which in- 
formation was received is indicated and the 
chapter also contains the location of each 
individual union and the membership by 
localities. 


Trade Union Benefits—Contained in the re- 
port is a chapter dealing with the payment for 
benefits by labour organizations during 1933. 
Of the 34 Camadian central organizations, 8 
reported disbursements for benefits of $75,034 
an increase of $37,161.27 as compared with 
1932. Of the 80 international organizations, 
with branches in Canada, 59 reported having 
made expenditures for benefits, payments on 
account of death benefits being made during 
1933 by 53; strike by 30; sick and accident by 
15; old age pensions by 8; unemployed and 
travelling by 7, and other benefits by 24. 

The total expenditures for benefits in Can- 
ada and elsewhere in the jurisdiction of the 
respective central international organizations 
which reported, amounted to $23,876,144 a de- 
crease of $2,076,066 as compared with the dis- 
bursements by the same number of organi- 
zations in 1932. The amounts paid out for 
the various benefits were as follows: 


Death benefits. . . ..$12,069,089 
Unemployed and Tr Travelling bene- 

fits.. : 795,353 
Strike benefits. - ; 1,043,144 
Sick and accident benefits. 6,106,838 
Old age pensions and other bene- 

fiise. add aa Miah, sent 3,861,720 


In addition to the amounts which may have 
been received from the headquarters of various 
international organizations, 587 of the local 
branch unions in Canada made payments to 
their own members, as did also 109 branches 
of Canadian bodies, 23 National Catholic 
unions, and 17 independent units, the total 
disbursement for the year 1933 being $450,686, 
a decrease of $189,564 as compared with the 
outlay for benefits by 830 local branch unions 
in the previous year. The total payments by 
all classes of local unions on account of the 


benefits mentioned were as follows:— 
Déath ibanenes 7 Hite 2 aes , Suen oe 03,112 
Unemployed benefits. . 198,490 
Strike benefits.. .. 30,254 
Sick and accident benefits. Tae. 2i 
Other benefits.. .. 35,953 


Labour in Politics—A brief account of the 
development of independent political action 


on the part of organized labour in Canada is 
given in the report. Such action was first 
proposed at the annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada held 
at Hamilton, Ont., in 1887. ’ 
A list of labour members of Parliament and 
of Provincial Legislatures is also shown. 


Non-Trade Union Associations—Besides the 
trade unions, whose names appear in the re- 
port, there are in Canada a number of asso- 
ciations of wage-earners, which, though not 
identified with the labour movement, are con- 
sidered to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant their names being given a place in the 
present volume. The three principal groups 
in this class are made up of school teachers, 
government employees and commercial travel- 
lers, all of which have large memberships. 
With the explanation that these associations 
are not to be confused with the regularly 
constitutioned labour organizations, particu- 
lars of such known bodies, of which there are 
118, the combined reported membership 
being 90,819, are set out in a separate chapter. 

Unemployed Workers’ Organizations—An 
effort has been made, without success, to 
secure information concerning unemployed 
workers’ organizations, the headquarters of 
which are reported to be located in Toronto. 

There were 5,127 accidents reported to The 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board dur- 
ing August, as compared with 5,489 during 
July, and 3,560 during August a year ago. 
The death cases numbered 25, as against 27 
in July, and 18 in August, 1933. The benefits 
awarded amounted to $415,973.77, of which 
$349,289.39 was for compensation and 
$66,684.38 for medical aid. 





Reference was made in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (page 722) to the official 
proclamation making effective the Manitoba 
Department of Labour Act. In completing 
the organization of that Department, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. A. McNamara as deputy 
minister has been recently announced. Mr. 
McNamara, who was formerly deputy minis- 
ter of Public Works, was also appointed a 
member of the Minimum Wage Board. 





Regulations governing dry cleaning and 
dyeing establishments have recently been 
gazetted under the provisions of the Manitoba 
Factories Act. Specific rules are set forth 
governing construction and equipment when 
inflammable substance is used, the equipment 
when toxic substance is used, and the opera- 
tion when inflammable or explosive substance 
is employed. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT 
OF QUEBEC 


Recently Approved Agreements and Applications 


RDERS in Council which were published 

in recent issues of the Quebec Official 
Gazette make obligatory on all employees and 
employers of the specified trades and districts 
and terms of four additional agreements, under 


the Labour Agreements Extension Act 
(Lasour Gazerre, May, 1934, page 417), 
namely, those concerning various building 


trades in Quebec City and district, electricians 
in Three Rivers and district, building trades in 
Sherbrooke and district, and male employees 
in the shoe manufacturing industry in the 
Province of Quebec. Notice of application 
to make compulsory the provisions of another 
agreement, that for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers in Three Rivers and district, has 
also been published. 


Various Building Trades in Quebec City 
and District—The application for the exten- 
sion of the agreement to all employees and 
employers in certain building trades in Quebec 
City and district was noted in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, July, page 639, and its terms sum- 
marized in the same issue, page 701. This 
agreement was made between fifteen general 
contractors and bricklaying, masonry and 
plastering contractors, and the Building Trades 
Council representing various National Catholic 
Unions. (Clauses in the original agreement 
relating to other conditions and not included 
in the application or Order in Council are 
noted elsewhere in this issue). The Order in 
Council approved August 9, 1934, makes the 
conditions in the application obligatory in the 
district named therein, with certain agreed 
changes in wage rates, following objections 
from rural contractors. The conditions as 
approved by Order in Council are as follows: 


I.—(a) The words “journeymen-bricklayers”, 
in the present agreement signify and comprise 
any workman who lays bricks, terra cotta, arti- 
ficial stone and block gypsum. 

(b) The word “mason” signifies any person 
who lays natural or artificial stone or granite. 

(c) By “carpenters and joiners” it is meant 
any workman who assembles pieces of wood, does 
carpentry work, repairs wooden objects, exe- 
cutes any wood work, on construction. 

(d) The words “journeymen-plasterers” de- 
signate any workman who does the work of 
plastering, celanite, mortar, cement, stucco, 
moulding or pouring of ornaments. 

(e) The words “tinsmiths and roofers” signify 
and comprise any person who does roofing work 
in tile, slate, tin, copper, gravel, asphalt or 
tarpaper; manufactures any objects in’ tin: 
sheet-iron or copper; such as: cornices, orna- 
mental work, ventilators, spouts, etc. 

(f) The words “stationary engine men” signify 
mechanics in charge of an installation of motive 


power, under the Stationary Engine Men’s Act 
(R.8.Q., 1925, - C. 184 and amendments) . 

(g) The word “mechanics” signifies and com- 
prises any mechanic in charge of a portable 
motor engine. 

(h) The word “labourer” signifies any man 
who does unspecified classified work and is em- 
ployed as a helper. 

(4) Notwithstanding the foregoing defini- 
tions, any workman who holds a certificate of 
competence either from the Board of Examin- 
ers established under article 7, paragraph 2 
of the Extension Collective Labour Agreement 
Act or from his own Professional Association, 
pursuant to Article 10 of the same Act, shall 
be considered as journeyman in each of the 
above trades. 

Moreover any unclassified labourer or em- 
ployee shall benefit by the Act respecting the 
present Collective Labour Agreement, pursuant 
to the provisions of Article 10 of the same Act. 

II.—The territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement shall comprise the 
counties of Quebec, Levis, Montmorency, Port- 
neuf, Beauce, Dorchester and Megantice. 

III ——(a) In the city of Quebec, Levis and 
within a radius of 10 miles of their limits, th. 
rate of wages shall be the following in the 
different trades hereinafter mentioned: 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . NaF ae! RS Soe -70 
INDORE Se Pa yoo oy Vee weg -70 
Plasterers. . bs dear Sh -70 
Carpenters and joiners. . -50 
(Common labourers and helpers. °35 
Qiortar makers “oes oS ae °35 
Celanite mixérsiy: sneered. Asis °35 
Plaster pourers. edeliy WG sae ae -30 
Fiearearrierss. CUP UIT JMO. « *35 
Pirilietens ern Avictintks athe a °45 
Lathers—wood.. .. «0. e+ w. °45 
Lathers—metal.. .. -50 
Stationary and mechanics | En- 

ginemen.. .. weey OO 


(b) Nbowintandines ie provisions of the 
preceding paragraph and with the exception of 
the City of Quebee, Levis and within a radius 
of ten miles of their limits, it is stipulated and 
agreed that in all the municipalities of the said 
jurisdiction, determined in paragraph (2), hav- 
ing a population of less than 5,000 people, 
according to the last census of the Dominion of 
Canada, where the general building contracts 
whereof the total cost, salaries and materials 
included, is less than $10, 000, the following rate 
of wages for the different trades hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be put into force, to wit: 


Per hour 

Bricklayers.. . UPPER. BO £55 
MeRSyiswt? 3?) bia ce Rue BR Piles .55 
Plasterers. on Le Tet: Sta <oo 
Carpenters-joiners. . ; .40 
Common labourers and helpers. Par 
Mortar makersis°. es «vy vete. yas, 
Celanite mixers. 7. DEBARY 425 
Plaster! POUTLS » .\siur'sPliereiane be 3 wi 
WEG GARTICY s:.. s,s sete, He Ucn ee care 
Deiter a Go BOO Dea ae .35 
Lathers—wood.. ..-s./.. s+ «- oo 
Lathers—metal.. .. Pes 03) 
,) mpplankal and ‘mechanics En- 

PINCMENs os soe =e cel Saw .40 
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IV.—Any work done outside the regular 
hours will be paid time and a half until mid- 
night, and double time after midnight. 


V—tThe hours of labour shall be in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Order in 
Council No. 1496 of July 12, 1933, for the 
putting into force of the Act respecting the 
limiting of working hours (23 Geo. V. ch. 40). 


VI.—Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of the present notice, the parties signing 
the present agreement shall be under obligation 
to comply with the exigencies of the present 
agreement when they carry on their activities 
outside the territoral jurisdiction determined 
in paragraph (2). 

VII.—tThe present agreement shall be in force 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approv- 
ing the present request, and shall remain in 
force until 30th of April, 1935. It shall renew 
itself automatically for another year, unless one 
of the parties hereto have notified the other 
party of his intention of amending or repealing 
the same, at least 30 days before its expiration. 


Electricians in Three Rivers and District — 
The application for the extension of the 
electricians’ agreement in Three Rivers and 
district was printed in full in the Lasour 
Gazerts, July, page 638. This agreement was 
made between twelve electrical contractors 
and the National Catholic Union of Elec- 
tricians of Three Rivers. By an Order in 
Council approved August 2, 1934, the con- 
ditions of this agreement have been made 
obligatory on all employees and employers 
in the trade in the district mentioned therein. 
(Clauses in the original agreement relating to 
other conditions and not included in the 
application or Order in Council are noted on 
page elsewhere in this issue.) 


Building Trades in Sherbrooke and Dis- 
trict——The application for the extension of 
the agreement in the building trades in Sher- 
brooke and district was noted in the Lasour 
Gazette, July, page 639, and its terms sum- 
marized in the same issue page 702. This 
agreement was made between the Sherbrooke 
Association of Building Contractors and the 
Central Council of National Catholic Unions 
of Sherbrooke. After receiving objections and 
reaching a new agreement by the addition of 
the last paragraph of the agreement below, 
an Order in Council was approved August 9, 
1934, making the following conditions obli- 
gatory under the Act: 


1. The rate of wages will be the following 
for each of the said trades: 


Salary 
Trade— per hour 

DIICKIAVeRee eS .CM Lee ee a ee 60 
PURSE CP OTR ss ok it te Lice ts pss . 60 
Masons.. .. . 60 
Carpenters and joiners (jour ney- 

men... . hes? a .50 
Apprentices, Ist year. oa Tile aa .30 
Apprentices, 2nd year. Pee i ae es 33) 
Apprentices, 3rd year. .. .... .40 
Apprentices, 4th year. .. .. .. 45 
Painters (Journeymen).. .. .. 245 
Apprentices, Ist year.. .. .... <a 
Apprentices, 2nd year. .. .. .. .30 
Apprentices, 3rd year. .. .. .. Bs fis 
Apprentices, 4th year. .. .. .. .40 
Labourers (uagas age work- 

men). 380 
Painters. and paper “hangers. . .50 


2. The hours of labour shall comply with the 
provisions of the Order in Council No. 1496 
of July 12, 1933, for the putting into force of 
the Act respecting the limiting of working 
hours, (23 Geo. V., Ch. 40) 


3. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the counties 
of Sherbrooke, Richmond, Wolfe, Stanstead, 
Compton, Frontenac, Shefford and Brome. 


4. It is expressly stipulated that building 
contracts granted and signed before the adop- 
tion of the Order in Council approving the 
said request, shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of the present agreement. 


5. “The present agreement shall be in force 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approy- 
ing the present request, and shall remain in 
force until the 30th of April, 1935. It shall 
renew itself automatically at the expiration of 
the said period of time, unless one of the 
parties hereto has notified the other party of 
his intention of amending or repealing the 
same, on or before the Ist of May of each year, 
and the said amendments and repeal shall come 
in force the first of May following.” 


In municipalities less than 5,000 souls, at 
the last census of the Dominion of Canada, and 
if, in the said municipalities, it is question of 
works of less than $10,000 salaries and material 
comprised, the rate of salaries shall be the 
following for each of the said trades: 


Salary 
Trade— per hour 
Brackiay ete. 2... le ee eek .50 
Plagtererd ak. ambetteler. «ater .50 
Masons.. .. NR ft pode OU 
Carpenters and Joiners (journey- 
men): .”% Po ET RRS .40 
Apprentices, Ist year. Pe oe .20 
Apprentices, 2nd year. ce ae ee 205 
Apprentices, 3rd year. .. .. .. .30 
Apprentices, 4th year. ..°.?"?. oo 
Painters (journeymen).. .. .. oo 
Apprentices, Ist year... 3... 2. .20 
Apprentices, 2nd year. .. .... S35: 
Apprentices, 3rd year. .. .... .30 
Apprentices, 4th year. .. .. .. :32 
Labourers (unclassified work- 
men). ft 25 


Painters and paperhangers. . fee: .40 
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Shoe Manufacturing Industry in Province 
of Quebec—The application for the extension 
of the agreemeent in the shoe manufacturing 
industry in the Province of Quebec was 
printed in the Lasour GazerTe, July, page 636, 
and also noted on page 701 of the same issue. 
This agreement was made between the Quebec 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada, Quebec 
Province Division, and the National Catholic 
Federation of Shoe Workers of Canada. 
(Clauses in the agreement relating to other 
conditions and not included in the application 
or Order in Council are noted elsewhere in 
this issue). Following objections made by 
rural manufacturers, changes were recom- 
mended and the Order in Council dated 
August 22, 1934, made the following condi- 
tions obligatory om all male employees and 
employers in the shoe manufacturing indus- 
try throughout the Province: 


1. The minimum rates of wages for male 
employees engaged in the boot and shoe trade 
shall be fixed according to the trade classes A, 
B, C and D hereinafter designated and for 
each of the economic zones hereinafter described, 
wherein the boot and shoe factories above men- 
tioned are operating. These wages shall be 
paid fully in cash. 

Class A.—Comprises experienced operators 
with at least six months experience in the 
operations on which they are employed, and 
includes: assemibling and lasting-room em- 
ployees; lasting by hand or machine; or assembl- 
ing by hand or machine; operators on Pull- 
Over; Nigger-Head,. Side Lasting, Flat Bed, 
Stapling, Heel Seat Lasting, Pounding, Sole 
Laying (whether by McKay, Standard Screw or 
Cement Process) machines; Heeling, Heel 
Trimming, Heel Scouring, Edge Trimming, Heel 
Slugging, McKay Sewing, Littleway Sewing, 
Levelling, Wood Heel Seat Trimming, Wood Heel 
Fitting, Wood Heel Heel Attaching (by machine 
or by hand), Standard Screw, Pegging, Loose 
Nailing, Heel Slugging, Edge Setting, Sanding 
Bottoms, Naumkeag, Treeing; and classifiers of 
leather soles or insoles, insole channellers, chan- 
nellers of McKay outersoles, and strippers of 
sole leather. 

Including cutters of upper leather for out- 
sides, by hand or clicking machine, of two years’ 
experience, if they have not served any appren- 
ticeship in Classes B and C; if the workman 
has served his apprenticeship in Classes B or 
C, his time of apprenticeship shall count; but 
a minimum of apprenticeship of six months shall 
however be obligatory after being entered into 
Class <A. 

Including cutters of outersoles, of one year’s 
experience if they have not served any appren- 
ticeship in Classes B or C; if the workman has 
served his apprenticeship in Classes B or OC, 
his time of apprenticeship shall count, but a 
minimum of apprenticeship of six months shall 
however be obligatory after being entered into 
Class A. 

Including Operators employed on Welting, 
Rough rounding, Lockstitch, Puritan F. S. of 
one year’s experience, if they have not served 
any apprenticeship in Classes B or C; if the 


workman thas served his apprenticeship in 
classes B or C, his time of apprenticeship shall 
count; but a minimum of apprenticeship of 
six months shail however be obligatory after 
being entered into Class A. 

1. In factories situated at Montreal and with: 
in a radius of ten miles around the Island of 
Montreal: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
e cents per hour; Apprentices: 26 cents per 
nour. 

2. In factories situated at Quebec and within 
a radius of ten miles around Quebec: 

Operators having served their apprentice- 
ship; 38 cents per hour; Apprentices: 25 cents 
per hour. 

3. In factories situated in other municipali- 
ties having a population of 3,000 or more per- 
sons, Montreal and Quebec, excepted: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
34 cents per hour; Apprentices: 22 cents per 
hour. 

4. In factories situated in municipalities with 
a population less than 3,000 persons, Montreal 
and Quebec excepted: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
32 cents per hour; Apprentices: 20 cents per 
hour. 

Class B.—Comprises experienced men having 
at least six months’ experience in the opera- 
tions on which they are employed not including 
Class A operators, but including: Sole Laying, 
Stitch Separating, Goodyear Levelling, Jointing, 
Heel Seat Nailing, Heel Breasting, Inseam Trim- 
ming, Heel Finishing, Bottom Polishing, Recut- 
ting Blocked Shoes, Cutting Middle Soles, Tap 
Soles, Slip Soles, Top Pieces, Insoles, Leather 
Box Toes or Counters, Reducing Shanks on 
McKay outersoles, Channel Opening on outer- 
soles, Soles Fitting (apparailleurs), Moulding 
Soles or Insoles, Rounding Insoles. 

1. In factories situated at Montreal, and 
within a radius of ten miles around the Island 
of Montreal: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
34 cents per hour; Apprentices: 21 cents per 
hour. 

2. In factories situated at Quebec and within 
a radius of ten miles around Quebec: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
32 cents per hour; Apprentices: 20 cents per 
hour. 

3. In factories situated in other municipali- 
ties having a population of 3,000 or more per- 
sons, Montreal and Quebec excepted: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
a cents per hour; Apprentices: 18 cents per 

our. 

4. In factories situated in municipalities with 
a population less than 3,000 persons, Montreal 
and Quebec excepted: 

Operators, having served their apprenticeship: 
27 cents per hour; Apprentices: 17 cents per 
hour. 

Class .—Comprises experienced boys having 
six months’ experience in the operations on 
which they are employed, not included in Class 
MA or Class B operations, but including: Cut- 
ting of Trimmings and Linings, Sorting Out 
Lasts, Tacking Insoles (by machine or by 
hand), Pulling Out Tacks, Fastening Shanks, 
Bottom Filling, Pulling Out Lasts, Examining 
and making minor repairs, Repairing damaged 
shoes, Welt Beating, Upper Trimming, Welt 
Knife, Fudge Wheeling, Relasting, Second Re- 
lasting, Heel Breast Scouring, Heel Seat Trim- 
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ming, Skiving Welt Butts, Wheeling by Hand, 
Stamping Bottoms, Wheeling on Bottoms, Paint- 
ing and Gumming Bottoms, Brushing and Clean- 
ing Uppers, Cutting small leather pieces or 
cutting tongues, Back Straps, Felt Bottom Fill- 
ing, Welted Shanks, Fabric Box Toes, Heel 
Pads. etc., Skiving Outersoles, Insoles and 
Shanks, Gaugers, Gemming or General Table 
Work: 

1. In factories situated at Montreal, or within 
a radius of ten miles around the Island of 
Montreal: 

Operators having served their apprentice- 
ship: 18 cents per hour; Apprentices 15 cents 
per hour. 

2. In factories situated at Quebec, and within 
a radius of ten miles around Quebec: 

Operators having served their apprentice- 
ship; 17 cents per hour; Apprentices: 143 cents 
per hour. 

3. In factories situated in other municipili- 
ties having a population of 3,000 or more per- 
sons, Montreal and Quebec excepted: ‘ 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
16 cents per hour; Apprentices: 144 cents per 
hour. 

4. In factories situated in municipalities with 
a population less than 3,000 persons, Montreal 
and Quebec excepted: 

Operators having served their apprenticeship: 
16 cents per hour; Apprentices: 14 cents per 
hour. 

Class D—Comprises helpers mot including 
men or boys employed on any Class A, Class 
B, or Class C work but including: floor sweep- 
ers, messengers, boys employed as helpers or 
general assistants on any class of work or 
helpers to operators of machines or any other 
minor or general work of any nature, and boys 
employed in Chalking Lasts, Returning Lasts 
to Bins, Cleaning Uppers, Soles, Ete., Wetting 
Soles, Rubbing Down Channels, Cementing 
Channels, Glueing Heels, Channel Turning, 
Fastening Shanks, Inking Edges and Heels, etc. 


1. In factories situated at Montreal and 
within a radius of ten miles around the Island 
of Montreal: 13 cents per hour. 

2. In factories situated at Quebec, and within 
a radius of ten miles around the City of Quebec: 
124 cents per hour. 

_38. In factories situated in other municipali- 
ties having more than 3,000 persons, Montreal 
and Quebec excepted: 124 cents per hour. 

4. In factories situate in other municipali- 
ties of less than 3,000 persons, Montreal and 
Quebec excepted: 124 cents per hour. 

II.—In the case of piece workers, it shall be 
sufficient that at least 80 per cent of the em- 
ployees in each class, viz.: A, B, C and D, here- 
inabove described, receive the minimum wage 
above set out. 

IJI.—The territorial jurisdiction determined 
in the present agreement shall extend to all 
the Province of Quebec. 

IV —The present agreement shall be in force 
for a period of twelve months from the date 
of its approval by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

It shall continue in force after such period 
unless notice of discontinuance be given in 
writing by one or the other of the contracting 
parties or by bot. 

Such notice of discontinuance must be given 
on or before the first of May in any year and 
shall become effective the first of July follow- 
ing. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, Three 
Rivers—The Quebec Official Gazette, August 
18, contained notice of an application for the 
extension of an agreement between certain 
bricklaying, masonry and _ plastering con- 
tractors of Three Rivers and district and the 
National Catholic unions of _ bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers which agreement gives 
a wage rate of 70 cents per hour for journey- 
men in these three trades, with time and one 


half for overtime. 





The National Housing Act in the United 
States is intended to stimulate home building, 
encourage investment of private funds in con- 
struction, create jobs, and bring orders for 
materials to heavy industries. To assure 
lenders a safe investment, it provides Federal 
insurance on bank loans for home repairs and 
on mortgages for new construction; to en- 
courage people to borrow for home building a 
drive is being made to reduce prices of build- 
ing materials and to urge families to invest 
in home construction. 





Marking the observance of the twenty- 
third anniversay of the safety movement in 
the United States, the National Safety Council 
is holding its annual congress at Cleveland on 
October 1-5, 1984. 





More than 390,000 persons in some 1,700 
forest work camps in the United States were 
recelving employment on August 15 accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the assistant 
director of Emergency Conservation Work. 


Announcement is made in the Alberta 
Gazette of August 15 of the, appointment to 
the Provincial Cabinet of Hon. Mary Irene 
Parlby as Minister without portfolio. 





The report for the year 1933 of the admin- 
istration of the Factory and Workshops Acts, 
under the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce of the Irish Free State, indicated a 
total of 10,692 establishments registered under 
the legislation, an increase of 49. Accidents in 
these plants during 1933 totalled 875 as com- 
pared with 816 in 1932 and 738 in 1931. There 
were eight prosecutions for failure to comply 
with regulations. 





Coal production in Canada amounted to 
991,023 tons in July as compared with 675,264 
tons a year ago. The July, 1929-1933 average 
output was 906,726 tons. Bituminous coal 
production in July, 1934, totalled 901,682 tons, 
sub-bituminous coal, 21,908 tons and lignite 
coal 67,433 tons. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1933 


Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the in- 

dustrial situation in British Columbia 
during the calendar year 1983 is presented in 
the annual report of the Department of 
Labour of that province. Established under 
the Department of Labour Act of 1917, the 
Department has authority to require trade 
unions, industrial societies and other organiza- 
tions to supply information as to their rules 
and practices; to require employers to furnish 
reports as to their employees regarding hours 
of work, wages, etc., and to obtain from any 
available source information as to the cost 
of living, the relation of prices to labour, and 
industrial conditions in the province. Under 
Departmental administration are the employ- 
ment offices and the Factories Act. In addi- 
tion, the Deputy Minister of Labour is chair- 
man of the recently appointed Board of In- 
dustrial Relations which now administers the 
Hours of Work Act, the Male Minimum Wage 
Act and the Female Minimum Wage Act 
(Labour Gazette, June 1934, page 510). 


Unemployment and Relief—A detailed 
report is presented of the activities of the Un- 
employment Relief Branch. Relief operations 
were dealt with under the heading of “Direct 
Relief” (municipal families, transient families, 
single homeless men, single homeless women) ; 
“Special Relief Commission,” and ‘“ Works 
Projects”. The number receiving relief at the 
close of the year (December 1933) totalled 
109,543, of whom 22,006 were heads of families, 
61,977 were dependents, and 25,560 were single 
individuals, 


Payrolls—The payroll of the 3,530 firms 
reporting amounted to $68,028,424.61, a de- 
crease of $4,577,949.96 from 19382, or 6°3 per 
cent. However, it is pointed out, that this 
figure does not represent the total payroll. 
In addition there must be included: $966,249 
in returns received too late for classification; 
$1,000,000 as an estimate for firms who failed 
to send in a return; $10,031,979.67 in railway 
payrolls; $5,000,000 for Dominion and _ pro- 
vincial employees; $2,500,000 for wholesale and 
retail firms; $4,100,500.00 for miscellaneous 
including warehousing, coal yards and other 
transportation, etc., and $7,500,000 for steam- 
ships and express services—making a total 
industrial payroll of $99,126,653. 28. 

The class designated as wage earners re- 
ceived 74°30 per cent of the total payroll, the 


percentage for the other two classes being: 
13-62 received by clerks, stenographers and 
salesmen; and 12-08 by officers, superinten- 
dents and managers. 


Six of the twenty-five industrial groups 
registered an increased payroll for 1983, headed 
by coast shipping with an increase of $1,925,- 
000; the lumber industry with $1,118,000; 
metal-mining, $885,000; cigar and _ tobacco 
manufacture, $17,000; breweries, $13,000; and 
oil-refining with $10,000. The decreases varied 
from $17,000 in jewellery-manufacturing to 
$2,337,000 in the general contracting group, 
followed by the public utility group with a 
loss of $1,100,000; printing and publishing, 
$928,000; coal-mining, $822,000; metal trades, 
$562,000; food products, $555,000; miscel- 
laneous trades and industries, $506,000 pulp 
and paper manufacture, $287,000; explosives 
and chemicals, $257,000; laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing, $255,000; wood-manufacture 
(N.ES.), $230,000; builders’ materials, $221,- 
000; garment-manufacture, $211,000; ship- 
building, $10,000; leather and fur goods, $94,- 
000; smelting, $61,000; house-furnishing, $33,- 
000; and paint-manufacture, $25,000. 

Exclusive of public authorities and railways, 
employers in the province with a payroll of 
over $100,000 numbered 98 as compared with 
110 for 1932. The 98 firms are distributed 
industrially as follows: lumbering, 26; food 
products and metal mining, 10 each; coal 
mining and coast shipping, 7 each; public 
utilities and printing and publishing, 5 each; 
oil-refining and packing houses, 4 each; pulp 
and paper manufacture, 3; breweries, garages, 
general contracting, miscellaneous metal 
trades and industries, ship-building, and smelt- 
ing, 2 each; explosives, laundries and paint 
manufacture, 1 each. Four of these firms 
had an annual payroll of over $1,000,000, one 
of these exceeding $3,000,000 and two in excess 
of $2,000,000. 


Weekly Wage Rates—During 1933, the 
average industrial wage for a full week’s work 
for the 61,891 adult males employed was 
$22.30, a decrease of $1.32 when compared with 
1932, and a loss of $9.21 when compared with 
the peak year of 1920. The statistics also 
indicate that in 1933, 22,972 adult male workers 
were in receipt of less than $19 per week—an 
increase of 2.541 in this group as compared 
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with 1932. 
form which shows the adult males employed 


Information is printed in tabular 


and the percentage receiving less than $19 
per week in the various industrial groups. Of 
these, 
63 employees, or a percentage of 87°30 receiv- 
ing less than $19 per week; the lumber in- 
dustry is next in the list with 16,727 em- 
ployees, or a percentage of 64-14 in receipt 
of less than $19 per week; followed by wood 
manufacture with 985 employees, or a per- 
centage of 63-65. 


As indicated in the accompanying table of 
twenty-five chief industrial groups, seven— 


cigar and tobacco manufactures have 


jewellery manufacture, garment-making, coast 
shipping, smelting, cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing, metal mining and breweries—regis- 
tered increases in the average weekly wage, 
these increases ranging from $7.15 per week 
in the first named to 5 cents per week in the 


last. All the others showed decreases, that of 
$5.56 per week in oil refining being the 
greatest. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929, 1982 AND 1933 








Industry 1929 1932 1933 

‘Breweries neal jee. hen Mice. See $ 27 70 |$ 25 65 1$ 25 70 
Builders}, materials’... 222m. . 28 04 | 21 95 20 54 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing.| 26 58 | 14 28 14 67 
Coalsmining... oie. . oem 30 18 | 28 04 26 80 
Coast shinpimncy. Ben cacseskcres 32,84) 726 50 27 62 
@Gontractingh... So. aun eeintens 2 30 57 | 24 78 23 37 
Explosives and chemicals.......... 24 61] 23 34 20 66 
Food products, manufacture of.....} 26 56 | 21 88 212 
Garment-making................-- 28 68 | 24 07 25 29 
Flouse-furnishing. 9... chmod 26 74 | 20 05 18 91 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 36 61 | 23 40 30 55 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 23 16 | 23 26 21 78 
Manufacturing leather and fur 

Loods.§... Fis Male eee 29 03 21 62 20 73 
Taim ber industries. 2. 2st ceete + 26 54] 18 73 18 00 
Metal trades... Mt cnc cen etree 29 50 | 24 24 22 70 
Motalzminine >. She tii. See 35 24 25 50 25 62 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 26 21 22 78 22 13 
OM eNOHNING feet: Pee alee es one 30 50 |} 29 34 23 78 
Paint-manufacturing............... 25 58 | 25 00 22 53 
Printing and publishing............ 40 81 | 37 05 32 82 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 27 87 | 24 63 21 21 
Shipspmlding +, Hea. ee eee: 30) Zon eon Dares 
DMOlGine 144 amie hick ae eee 33 09 | 22 98 23 83 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones} etcassrtant. hc eee 30 70 | 28 89 24 51 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)...| 25 49 20 61 18 05 


Statistics are also printed indicating the 
number of wage earners in each industry. The 
table following is a summary of all such tables 
of employees by 


and shows the number 


weekly wage groups in 19838. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE EARN- 
ERS ONLY) BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1933 





Males Females 

For Weekiot.) = —————————— re 

Employment of Appren- 
Greatest 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under | tices 

Number & over | 21 Yrs. | & over | 18 Yrs. 
Under $6.00...... 96 193 264 116 55 
$6.00 to $6.99.. 405 223 318 32 58 
7.00 to 7.99... 728 208 310 89 56 
8.00 to 8.99.. 592 232 170 28 67 
9.00to 9.99..} 1,187 214 278 29 53 
10.00 to 10.99..} 1,063 230 338 43 EYE 
11.00 to 11.99.. 809 143 391 36 38 
12.00 to 12.99..; 2,550 264 927 ri 61 
13.00 to 13.99..| 2,154 126 936 36 32 
14.00 to 14.99..]} 2,436 156 1,333 14 14 
15.00 to 15.99..} 2,965 137 550 15 15 
16.00 to 16.99..} 2,780 90 489 10 i 
17.00 to 17.99..| 2,208 52 439 14 12 
18.00 to 18.99..} 2,927 108 479 13 12 
19.00 to 19.99..| 3,024 47 177 6 11 
20.00 to 20.99..} 2,989 45 160 3 8 
21.00 to 21.99..| 3,884 52 75 Zi 3 
22.00 to 22.99..| 3,304 39 56 1 6 
23.00 to 23.99..| 1,971 10 43 1 3 
24.00 to 24.99..)| 3,819 11 41 2 6 
25.00 to 25.99..} 2,750 10 OLN .. MA tee Aloe eke ee 
26.00 to 26.99..} 1,902 7 aA Roe as aon 1 
27.00 to 27.99..| 1,806 3 1 ae i aap eer 1 
28.00 to 28.99..| 2,552 5 TOT Te PS a 10 
29.00 to 29.99..| 1,176 1 LOT Sac: hci ke 
30.00 to 34.99..| 5,087 3 779) lil breathe 3 
35.00 to 39.99..| 2,202 2 OUNE F 4G 2 
40.00 to 44.99..] 1,293 tl RE oe ae oe ies RS ee ee 
45.00 to 49.99. . LW Vl reece st og ter acs HAIN Mech) Et tyentn| hea criti. oes 
50.00 and over.. CSG Tae tee aad eee) SE eietetee eS 
SE OUAIS coe ae 61,891 2012 7,903 567 621 
Apprenticeship—The apprentices reported 


numbered 621, a decrease of 101 from the 
1932 total. During 1929 there were, 1,676 
apprentices reported, the loss in the interven- 
ing years being 63 per cent. 

Increases are noted in printing and publish- 
ing, 52; food products, 26; pulp and paper, 
16; garment manufacture, 15; laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing, 6; wood manufacture, 6; coal- 
mining, 3; and in the manufacture of jewel- 
lery, 1. 

Decreases in the number were led by con- 
tracting, 79; followed by public utilities, 40; 
smelting, 36; metal trades, 21; miscellaneous 
trades and industries, 13; ship-building, 12; 
leather and fur goods and explosives and 
chemicals, 6 each; house-furnishing and metal- 
mining, 2 each; and builders’ materials, 1. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
provincial branch of the Employment Service 
revealed that with the exception of lumber- 
ing, “practically all branches of the _ basic 
industries were less active than during other 
years”. Dealing with the volume of business 
transacted, as shown by tabular statistics, the 
report summarizes the situation as follows: 
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The number of placements was 41,318, all 
but -three being within the province. Of the 
41,318 placements, 18,927 were sent to “regular” 
positions, where the duration of employment 
ranged from one week to permanence. The 
balance, 22391, were given “casual” work, 
where the duration was expected to be less 
than one week. Of the 4,841 women placed, 
the Vancouver office sent 3,706, the balance, 
1,135, being the work of the Victoria office. 
The placements were about equally divided 
between “regular” and “casual” positions and 
the greater part being in the domestic service 
branch. 

Reference is also made to the increasing 
difficulty of placing handicapped ex-service 
men in employment. It was emphasized that 
their war disabilities practically render them 
unemployable in an already over-burdened 
labour market. However, during the year 726 
positions were found for handicapped men, all 
but 88 being for an expected duration of 
less than one week. There were also 196 jobs 
which went to industrial handicaps. 


Factory Inspection—The annual report of 
the Factory Inspection Branch details activi- 
ties in connection with accident prevention, 
overtime permits, sanitation and lighting, and 
elevator operation and inspection. In spite 
of prolonged industrial inactivity it was found 
that safety measures were not curtailed. The 
apparent inconsistency of requests for over- 
time permits in a period of slack labour was 
explained as being the result of buyers with- 
holding orders until the latest possible time 
and then specifying deliveries in a limited 
period, resulting in the manufacturer having to 
adjust conditions to meet the order in a hurry. 
However, every such case was investigated, 
and only 10 overtime permits were granted. 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—A section 
of the department’s report deals with labour 
disputes and conciliation. During the year 
there were fourteen disputes involving 2,397 
employees and a time loss of 25,760 working 
days. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


In a brief summary of the administration of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, the report 
states that “ owing to certain weaknesses in the 
legislation passed during the session of 1929 
very little was accomplished under this par- 
ticular Act, the only order promulgated cover- 
ing stationary steam engineers.” This order 
was repealed by the new Act of 1934. The 
new legislation was reviewed in the Labour 


Gazette for June, 1934, page 511. This Act, 
together with two other 1984 enactments— 
the Hours of Work Act and the Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act—are now administered by a 
Board of Industrial Relations (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1934, pages 510-513). 

Recent orders issued under the new Male 
Minimum Wage Act are given elsewhere in 
this issue and in the Lasour Gazerre for 
August, 1934, page 751 and in previous issues. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Under a new administrative arrangement 
provided for during the last session of the 
British Columbia Legislature, the Board of 
Adjustment which administered the Hours of 
Work Act, 1923, was replaced by a Board of 
Industrial Relations which is now charged with 
the direction of the New Hours of Work Act, 
1934 (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1934, page 510). 

During 1933, the last year of the old Act, 
the average weekly hours worked by the 
71,185 employees reported by the 3,530 firms 
who made returns in time to be classified was 
47-35, a decrease of 0:34 compared with 1932: 
77°95 per cent of all workers reported working 
forty-eight hours or less per week; 10°93 per 
cent between eight, but not more than nine, 


hours per day; and 11-12 per cent were work- 
ing in excess of nine hours per day, or fifty- 
four hours per week. In explanation of the 
fact that though the original legislation estab- 
lished an eight hour day this limit was exceeded 
in some cases, the report points out the Hours 
of Work Act, 1923, affected only certain in- 
dustries and that these are all operating within 
the specified working period. Only those out- 
side the scope of the legislation were working 
in excess of the limitations fixed by the enact- 
ment. It is further pointed out that under the 
Hours of Work Act, 1934, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may bring any industry, 
business, trade or occupation within the scope 
of the Statute by additions to the Schedule 
which is now part of the Act. 
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Minimum Wages for Women in British Columbia in 1933 


Included in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour is also the report of the 
Minimum Wage Board for the year 1933. 
The preface explains that while the report 
officially deals with the calendar year 1933, 
the material to be collected for statistical and 
other purposes cannot be assembled until the 
early part of the following year. 


At the 1934 session of the Legislature the 
“Women’s Minimum Wage Act” was repealed, 
and a new Statute, called the “Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 1934,” received the assent of 
the Lieutenant-Governor on March 29 of that 
year. At the same time a new “Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act” became law, and the Board 
of Industrial Relations was established, under 
the latter Act, to administer several labour 
laws (Lasour GazettTs, June, 1934, pages 510- 
513). This new Board was entrusted with the 
work previously done by the Minimum Wage 
Board, which, since 1918 has carried out the 
provisions of the original “Minimum Wage 
Act” as they applied to women and girls of 
the province. This report, therefore, is the 
final record of the original Board and a fore- 
runner of reports of the new Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. 


One of the features of the Board’s work in 
1933 was the collection of moneys to which 
employees were entitled under the regulations, 
and which their employers had failed to pay. 
In this respect, the Board established a new 
record when it collected a total of $6,835.81 
In wage arrears, ranging in various amounts 
from less than a dollar to substantial sums. 
All classes of occupations under the Act were 
affected, and in many cases, which the report 
details, court action had to be taken to recover 
wage claims. Commenting on this phase of 
administration the report observes: 


“The sum of $6,835.81 tells a story of dili- 
gent activity on the part of the board and 
its officials, but also reveals that the stressful 
conditions, still prevailing, lead many em- 
ployers to attempt to evade the law.” 


The report gives considerable space to the 
public hearings which were held as a result 
of requests from employers for reductions in 
wages prescribed by the Board’s orders. After 
weighing all the evidence submitted, the Board 
decided that the conditions justified the amend- 
ing of only one order. Consequently, an 
emergency order was issued authorizing a 
temporary reduction of 10 per cent for ex- 
perienced workers in the fruit and vegetable 
industry (Lasour GazerTp, July, 1933, page 
703). 


A statistical summary of all occupations 
under Board orders indicated that payroll 
returns were received from 3,152 employers, 
whose staffs totalled 17,895 women and girl 
employees—a decrease of 32 in firms reporting 
and of 8 in the number of employees. This 
total of 17,895 employees does not represent 
all who were gainfully employed for the Act 
of 1923 exempted farm labourers, fruit pickers 
and domestic workers from its scope. These 
three classes, with bank and federal employees, 
are not included in the figures. 

The average weekly payroll for experienced 
women and girls over 18 years amounted to 
$244,596.50, and for the younger and less ex- 
perienced class it was $12,964, making a total 
of $257,560.50. 

The lowest legal wage for women over 18 
years in the nine occupations is $12.75 per 
week, the rate set for the mercantile classi- 
fication. However, during the year the aver- 
age wage for all women over 18 years was 
$14.87 and for inexperienced younger girls it 
was $8.93. 

A study of the statistics shows that 4,185 
or 23:38 per cent were listed as receiving the 
actual minimum wage set for experienced 
workers in the various groups. Commenting 
on this fact, the report states: 

“It is encouraging to realize that 7,204, or 
over 40 per cent of all women and girls re- 
ported were paid more than the amount pre- 
scribed by the regulations. This is ample 
proof that the minimum has not become the 
maximum wage, neither has it become the 
standard.” 

By occupations, the telephone and telegraph 
group stands out with the greatest number 
receiving the higher salaries. Over 62 per 
cent employed in this line of work were draw- 
ing pay-cheques in advance of what the 
order requires. Office work was second on the 
list, showing employment of a nature that is 
well paid in comparison with the other lines 
of women’s work. The figures reveal that the 
fruit and vegetable industry comes third, but 
it is pointed out that, while those engaged 
to look after perishable products and prepare 
them for market in jam-factories, canneries, 
and packing-houses may earn fairly high 
wages, their season is extremely short. 

Referring to economic conditions as re- 
flected in wages, the report continues: 

“An analysis of returns received by the 
Board shows that employees are still ex- 
periencing wage decreases in one way or 
another, and staffs are still being reduced in 
numbers. From our forms it was learned that, 
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while one employer might put in a wage cut, 
another would place his staff on short time, 
and still another would dispense with the ser- 
vices of one or more employees. Some firms 
resorted to two of these methods to reduce 
overhead, and in quite a number of cases all 
three expedients were resorted to. But in 
comparing results with 1932 it is pleasing to 
note that there were about only half as many 
firms who laid off employees during 1933, and 
the total number of women and girls who were 
let out was 526, as against 1,478 the previous 
year. 

“Wage cuts were reported by 305 employers, 
as against 541 in 1932, but to brighten the 
picture 11 cases were noted of firms showing 
either additions to their staffs or increases in 
wages paid to employees.’ 

“As conditions improve, the Board hopes 
that employers will endeavour to provide full- 
time work for their staffs. Employees have 
appreciated being retained on the pay-rolls for 
intermittent work, but such employment can- 


not ensure a living wage to these part-time 
workers. The inevitable result is that some 
one else has to supplement their earnings. 

“The other side of the picture should not 
be overlooked. The wage-earners are the 
buyers, curtailed wages mean diminished 
purchasing-power, and sluggish trade is the 
natural consequence arising from depleted pay- 
envelopes. We would be pleased, therefore, 
to know that managers and other executives 
are turning their thoughts towards elimina- 
ting short-time employment wherever possible. 
We do not wish employers to feel that their 
efforts to retain as many on their pay-rolls as 
they can are not appreciated, for they are. 
Their co-operation in making the next step 
towards ultimate recovery of good times is not 
only urged, but the Board has faith that this 
can and will be done.” 

The table relating to maritial status of em- 
ployees showed that 19°72 per cent were 
married; 3-64 per cent were widowed; and 
76°64 per cent were single. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Orders under Male Minimum Wage Act and Hours of Work Act 


HE Board of Industrial Relations, estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1934, of British Col- 
umbia (Lasour GAzeETTE, June, 1934, page 510) 
has recently issued Order No. 11, establishing 
a minimum wage in the wood-workers in- 
dustry. Other recent orders were given in 
the Lasour Gazette for August, 1934, page 751 
and previous issues. The following is the 
text of the new order: 


ORDER No. 11—Hstablishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Wood-working Industry—Pursuant to the 
provisions of the “Male Minimum Wage Act,” 
being chapter 47 of the Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1934, the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations hereby orders:— 


1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “wood-working industry” includes all 
establishments operated for the purpose of 
manufacturing sash and doors, cabinets, show- 
cases, office and store fixtures, wood furniture, 
and general mill-work products. 


2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every employee in 
the wood-working industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) shall be the sum of 
thirty-five cents (35c) per hour. 


3. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every male person 
over the age of 18 and under the age of 21 
years in the wood-working industry (not in- 
cluded in any other Order of the Board) shall 
be the sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this Ist day of 


August, 1934. 
Board of Industrial Relations. 


Hours of Work Act, 1934 


The Hours of Work Act, 1934, which also 
comes under the administration of the Board 
of Industrial Relations, was reviewed in the 
Lanour Gazerte for June, page 510, while its 
regulations as governing certain industries 
were given in the issue for July at pages 641-2. 
Additional regulations have recently been 
issued by the Board as follows: 

Reauiation No. 15—Mercantile Industry — 
The mercantile industry is hereby added to 
the Schedule of the said Act, the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to such 
addition to the said Schedule having been 
obtained by Order in Council dated the 7th 
day of August, 1934. 

Recuiation No. 15A—Mercantile Industry — 
Persons employed in the mercantile industry 
in the Province, with the exception of the 
City of Vancouver, the City of North Van- 
couver, Municipality of the District of West 
Vancouver, the Municipality of the District 
of Burnaby, the City of Victoria, the Munici- 
pality of the Township of Esquimalt, the 
Municipality of the District of Oak Bay, and 
the Municipality of the District of Saanich, 
may work two (2) hours per day in excess 
of the limit prescribed by section 3 of the 
said Act, on Saturday of each week and on 
the day preceding a statutory holiday, but 
the total hours worked in any one week shall 
not exceed forty-eight (48). 

Made and given at Victoria, B.C., this 9th 
day of August, 1934. 
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IN MANITOBA 


Order governing all Employees in Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


S previously outlined in the Larour 
Gazettr (June, 1934, page 519 and July, 
1934, page 642) the Minimum Wage Act of 
Manitoba was revised at the recent session of 
the Legislature to include all male employees. 
When first enacted, the legislation only applied 
to women. Then, at the session of 1931, 
the Act was amended to cover boys under 
18 years of age (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, 
page 503 and July, 1931, page 766). Subse- 
quent to the Act being made applicable to 
boys, the following Regulations were re-issued: 
No. 4, governing beauty parlours and barber 
shops (Lazour Gazette, July, 1931, page 770) ; 
No. 12, governing retail stores (Lasour 
GazETTE, December, 1931, page 1805); No. 16, 
governing manufacturing industries in Winni- 
peg and Brandon (Lasour Gazetts, May, 1932, 
page 540); No. 8, governing laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning establishments in Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface (Lasour Gazette, December, 1932, 
page 1263). 

When the Act was amended this year to 
include men, it was forthwith made applicable 
to all workers employed in mail order houses, 
offices, places of amusement, shops or factories 
(Lazour Gazerre, June, 1934, page 519). By 
the re-issuance of Regulation No. 5, it is now 
extended to cover all employees in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and refreshment stands in 
the province. This regulation was first issued 
in 1926 (Lazsour Gazette, February, 1926, 
page 84) and at that time was applicable 
only to female employees. 

The re-issued regulation prescribes the usual 
provisions with respect to general conditions 
of. labour—cleanliness, toilet rooms, tempera- 
ture and ventilation, health and injuries. It 
also provides for the keeping by the em- 
ployers of an accurate time record’ (open to 
examination) and for the posting of the regu- 
lations. Provisions pertaining to hours and 
wages, etc., are as follows: 


Hours 


(1) Hours of Labour—The hours of labour 
shall be not more than ten (10) in any day, 
nor more than forty-eight (48) in any week, 
with one full day off each week, or in lieu 
thereof, two half days off each week, consisting 
of not less than five consecutive hours each, 
of the regular working day. One half hour 
interval exclusive of regular working hours 
shall be allowed for each meal. The hours shall 
be arranged so that no work period for women 
shall end between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. 

(2) Eaception—The above clause shall not 
apply to cooks and male workers over the age 
of eighteen years employed in hotels. Time 
worked by these employees in excess of forty- 


eight (48) hours shall be paid for at not less 
than the hourly rate specified. In no case shall 
the hours exceed 54 in any week. 


Minors 


No minor under sixteen years of age shall 
be employed. 


Wages 


(1) Method of Payment.—Wages shall be 
paid weekly in cash, and after each week’s 
wages have been earned, they shall be paid 
within three (3) days. 


(2) Notice to be given—After four weeks’ 
employment, three (3) days’ notice shall be 
required on the part of the employer before 
dismissing an employee, and on the part of 
the employee before leaving employment, ex- 
cept in the case of flagrant insubordination on 
the part of the employee or flagrantly unjust 
treatment on the part of the employer. 


(3) The Minimum Wage.—No employee shall 
be paid wages at a less rate than that set out 
as follows: 

(a) If employed in any city, or in St. James, 
St. Vital, Fort Garry, Tuxedo, East Kildonan, 
West Kildonan, Old Kildonan, Brooklands, 
Transcona, or at a summer resort during June, 
July, August or September, in any portion of 
Manitoba, the following shall be the minimum 
rates: 

I. Experienced Women—Not less than $12.00 
per week or 25 cents per hour. 

IT. Inexperienced Women—During the first 
three months of employment under this regula- 
tion, not less than $9.60 per week or 20 cents 
per hour. 

III. The number of inexperienced women in 
any establishment shall not exceed 25 per cent 
of the total experienced women. 

IV. Men—-(over 18 years of age)—Not less 
than $12.00 per week or 25 cents per hour. 

V. Boys—No boy under 18 years of age under 
this regulation shall be paid wages at a rate 
less than $8.00 per week for the first six months 
of employment; or at a rate less than $9.00 
per week for the second six months of employ- 
ment; or at a rate of less than $10.00 per week 
after twelve months of employment. Bell boys, 
regardless of age, not less than $8 per week. 

(b) If employed in any other portion of the 
Province of Manitoba the following shall be 
the minimum rates: 


Women—Not less than $9.60 per week or 
20 cents per hour. 


Men (over 18 years of age)—Not less than 
$10.00 per week or 21 cents per hour. 


Board and Lodging 


Where board and lodging is furnished by 
the employer, there may be deducted from the 
wage a sum which shall be not more than two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per week for 
room, and not more than four dollars ($4.00) 
per week for board, and for both lodging and 
board not more than six dollars and fifty cents 
($6.50) per week. Part board or lodging at 
the same rate. 
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If uniform is required, it shall be furnished 
and laundered by the employer without cost 
to the employee. Uniform means any special 
kind of dress, including cap, cuffs and aprons. 


Permits of Exemption 


The Board may issue a permit upon applica- 
tion therefor granting modification of, or ex- 


emption from, these regulations. Such permits 
will be issued only in case of exceptional or 
emergent conditions arising. 


Penalty 


Any violation of these regulations is punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both. 


NEW PROGRAM OF RELIEF FOR ONTARIO: 


HE Ontario Unemployment Relief Depart- 
ment has recently issued a memorandum 
outlining the program to be followed in direct 
relief. According to the statement as issued 
by Mr. J. A. Ellis, secretary of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Department, the program is for 
the guidance of municipalities and sets forth 
the policy decided upon. The following is the 
text of the memorandum :— 


“The municipalities are requested to have 
a complete new registration and investiga- 
tion of all relief recipients: this to start 
immediately and to be completed by Septem- 
ber 15 next in the Cities of Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, and Ottawa, and in all other municipali- 
ties by September 1 next. There is no doubt 
that there are some persons obtaining relief 
who ought not to get it. 


“As soon as any municipality has completed 
its new registration and investigation and ad- 
vised this Department of the number of 
families and individuals registered, an appli- 
cation may be made by the municipal council 
for payment of cash for food and shelter in- 
stead of the present voucher system. 


“All unemployable persons in a munici- 
pality where cash relief is being paid shall be 
eligible for cash. This will include the sick, 
the maimed, the widow with children and all 
others who are unemployable. Unemployed 
men must work to receive their cash orders 
at the prevailing rates of wages for skilled 
and unskilled labour in the district. The 
municipality must use care in placing men on 
work for which they are adapted. 


“The allowance for cash is confined strictly 
to food and shelter allowances and does not 
include milk, bread and clothing. Where 
payments are made in cash for food, other 
than milk and bread, and shelter, the amounts 
so paid should be included in the accounts 
rendered to the Department under the head- 
ings respectively of food and shelter. 


“To illustrate, where a man’s family is re- 
ceiving a total relief allowance of $40 a month 
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for food and shelter, if he is a labourer and the 
prevailing rate of pay for such work in the 
district is 50 cents an hour, he will be ex- 
pected to work 80 hours in the month or 
thirteen and one-third six-hour days. 


“In cases where the shelter allowance is 
being used in all or in part to pay taxes the 
municipality will make its own arrangements 
to deal with the matter. 


“Tf a man by his own initiative earns a 
little extra money he is to be permitted to 
retain same up to an amount not exceeding 
one-third of his food allowance for himself 
and family for the current month. He must 
report such earnings to the relief office. If he 
earns more than one-third, deduction from 
his allowance will be made according to the 
usual practice. 


“The municipality must arrange its own 
program of work, and if it fails to do so cash 
relief will not be given. The program of work 
must be submitted to and approved by the 
Department and will be subject to inspection 
by the Department Inspectors. 


“Tf funds are not available to the munici- 
pality for important purchases of materials, 
the work will naturally be confined to muni- © 
cipal projects which call for a maximum of 
labour and a minimum of materials. 


“ Municipalities will not be permitted to re- 
place regular employees with relief recipients 
under this plan. 

“Tndividual recipients abusing the system 
will be dealt with harshly.” 


New registration forms have been distri- 
buted to the municipalities and it is under- 
stood that these require of applicants for relief, 
information pertaining to their “ work record” 
for the previous thirty days; also if the 
applicant can do any other kind of work. In 
addition, the new forms require information 
as to whether the applicant, or any dependents, 
have liquor permits, motor car, or any other 
vehicle. Monthly incomes, expenses or other 
obligations are to be set forth in detail. 
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Relief Administration in Saskatchewan 


The abolition of the Saskatchewan Relief 
Commission and the taking over of its ad- 
ministrative duties jointly by the Department 
of Railways, Labour and Industries and the 
Department of Agriculture was announced 
recently by the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, pro- 
vincial premier. : 

In a statement on the situation Premier 
Gardiner referred to the reduction of the 
Federal payments to the provinces. As applied 
to Saskatchewan, he estimated this at $25,000 
per month less than in 1933. In consequence 
he stated the first task was that of reducing 
administration costs to the minimum. Relief 
orders for August would be on the same basis 
as for July, but with the August issuance he 
called for a complete cut off on all relief 
previously handled by the Relief Commission 
until a new check up had been made on all 
recipients and their necessities. ‘This part of 


Premier Gardiner’s statement is as follows: 

“We are asking the municipalities to check 
the list in the light of the problem which now 
confronts both the province and the muni- 
cipalities. The provincial government hopes 
that the result of this check up will indicate 
that the Federal Government have been cor- 
rect in assuming that the relief problem for 
this year will be less costly than it was last 
year. 

“We are hopeful that with greater responsi- 
bility thrown on the municipalities for 
decisions and the cutting out of the buffer in 
the form of a relief commission between the 
municipality and the government much of 
this delay will be removed. While it is our 
desire that every person who can get by 
without relief should do so, it is also our 
intention that where relief is absolutely 
essential, cases should be dealt with in such 
manner as to give assistance with the least 
possible delay.” 


CONVENTIONS OF LABOUR BODIES 


Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters 


ITH a representative attendance of 
delegates, the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Provincial Council of 
Carpenters was held recently in the Labour 
Temple, St. Catharines. Also present were: 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Arthur Martel, 
general executive board member of the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, and J. Marsh, general representative 
of the international organization. 


In the report of the executive board refer- 
ence was made to the reported proposal of 
wage codes for wage earners and the delegates 
were advised that organized labour must be 
prepared to demand representation on every 
board if the government decides on a policy 
of fixing minimum wages. In touching on 
the question of unemployment insurance, the 
members were urged to press for the enact- 
ment by the federal government of this legis- 
lation. Referring to the federal building pro- 
gram, the executive suggested that as this 
work was being undertaken for the relief of 
unemployment, the Minister of Public Works 
be requested to insert in all contracts that the 
hours of labour should not be more than 
thirty per week. 


President Tom Moore, of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, referring to the 
draft convention on unemployment insurance 
which had been almost unanimously approved 
by representatives of 48 different countries at 


Geneva, suggested that each local union dis- 
cuss it at their meetings. 

Some of the delegates favoured a housing 
scheme, and after an explanation of the Winni- 
peg housing scheme it was suggested that 
efforts should be made to get provincial and 
municipal assistance for housing programs. 

Among the resolutions adopted and the 
legislative action sought were: (1) urging the 
expedition of a building program throughout 
the province; (2) asking the Ontario Govern- 
ment to appoint a fair wage officer immedi- 
ately; (3) amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so as to assure to the injured 
workman 66% per cent of his wages until fit 
to resume work; (4) amending the Election 
Act to provide for better voting accommoda- 
tion; (5) petitioning the Ontario Government 
to make it compulsory for municipalities re- 
celving government financial aid, whether for 
“relief work” or “public works” to pay the fair 
wage rate pertaining to the various crafts 
employed; (6) calling for prompt information 
concerning firms who are not fair to members 
of the union; (7) urging the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to continue the application of the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act and to extend 
its operation as opportunity affords. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Robert Barnett, Ottawa; Vice 
Presidents, A. E. Edgington, Hamilton, Len 
Lear, Brantford, and Andy Cooper, Toronto; 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. Jackson, Toronto. 
Fred Wright, St. Catharines, was elected to 
represent the organization at the convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
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Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire 
Fighters 


At the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters, 
recently held at Hamilton, it was announced 
that every city in the province was now 
represented in the organization. 

Featuring the convention were the addresses 
of Mr. J. E. Ritchie, fire prevention engineer 
of the Fire Marshal’s office, who spoke on the 
subject of fire and explosion hazards in grain 
elevators and grain grinding mills; and Mr. E. 
P. Heaton, Ontario Fire Marshal, who declared 
that the fire losses in Ontario were $4,000,000 
less than in the preceding five years. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Favouring the granting of the eight hour day 
to all permanent fire departments; (2) author- 
izing the taking of a referendum vote on the 
advisability of affiliation with the International 
Association of Fire Fighters; (3) recording 
opposition to any change in the administra- 
tion of the Fire Marshal’s Department; (4) 
seeking compulsory legislation to have a main 
shut-off valve for ammonia plants placed out- 
side such buildings. 

Chief officers elected were: President, H. 
Ray Hobbs, Oshawa, Ont.; Secretary-treasurer, 
D. Lamb, Toronto, Ont. 





International Association of Public Employment Services 


The twenty-second convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Public Employment 
Services was held at the Chateau Frontenac 
in the city of Quebec on September 4, 5 and 6, 
under the presidency of Russel J. Eldridge, 
Director of the New Jersey State Employ- 
ment Service. Addresses of welcome were 
delivered by the Honourable C. J. Arcand, 
Minister of Labour for the Province of Que- 
bec, and Mr. Alfred Crowe, on behalf of the 
Quebec Division of the Employment Service 
of Canada. The program included the follow- 
ing subjects:— 

Industrial and Commercial Job Survey, by 
H. N. Milburn, Jr. Manager, National Re- 
Employment Service, Baltimore, Md. 

The Problem of the Stranded Workers, by 
W. A. Motley, Director, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, Harrisburg, Penn. 


Report on Program for Developing Com- 
plete National Employment Service in the 
United States, by Walter Burr, Associate Di- 
rector, United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Training and Selection of Personnel in an 
Employment Office, by Oliver Short, Civil 
Service Commissioner, Maryland. 

The Relation of the Church to the Em- 
ployment Service, by Rev. Father G. Abel, 
Professor of English, Laval University, Que- 
bec, Que. 

Canada’s Experience in Establishing and 
Operating Its Public Employment Service, by 
R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

The Quebec Women’s Division of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, by Mrs. G. An- 
derson, Asst. Superintendent, Employment 
Service of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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Method of Affiliating the United States Em- 
ployment Service with Municipal and Other 
Related Agencies, by Miss Mary LaDame, 
Associate Director, United States Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C. 


Contribution made by the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in Connection with the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Relief Plan, by H. C. 
Hudson and James Neish, General Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada, respectively, for the Provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba. 


More than usual interest was attached to 
this Convention by virtue of the fact that 
the authorities in the United States are in 
the midst of an organizing effort to give 
effect to legislation passed at the last session 
of Congress which aims at the establishment 
in the United States of a National Co-ordi- 
nated Employment Service rather closely re- 
sembling the Employment Service of Canada. 


Officers of the Association were all re-elect- 
ed, namely,—President, Russel J. Eldridge, 
Newark, NJ.; First vice-president, A. W. 
Motley, Harrisburg, Penn.; Second vice-presi- 
dent, Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister, 
Provincial Department of Labour, Quebec, 
Que.; Third vice-president, Clare L. Lewis, 
New York City, N.Y.; Secretary-treasurer, 
B. C. Seiple, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The following were elected to complete, 
along with the above named _ officers, the 
Executive Committee: M. J. McCartin, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; R. A. Rigg, Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. 
M. L. West, Richmond, Va.; M. Carpenter, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss M. LaDame, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; M. G. Murray, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. Neish, Winnipeg, Man. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


New Law for Compulsory Insurance 


A New Workmen’s Compensation Act 

adopted by the Parliament of South 
Africa during its recent session makes it com- 
pulsory for all employers to insure their work- 
men against accident. and death and provides 
penalties for failure to do so. 


The Act covers all workmen employed un- 
der a contract of employment, whether their 
remuneration is calculated by time or by 
work done, including persons who convey for 
gain any persons or goods by vehicle, vessel 
or aircraft, the use of which they have obtained 
from the owner under any contract other than 
purchase or hire purchase agreement unless 
their remuneration is fixed solely by a share 
in the earnings. Persons in naval or military 
service under the Crown or the Government 
of the Union, persons whose remuneration 
exceeds £600 per annum, casual workers, and 
outworkers are excluded, as are also persons 
who contract or subcontract for the carrying 
out of the work and themselves employ other 
persons, independent of the employer, to per- 
form such work. The Act does not apply to 
domestic service, except in connection with 
a licensed hotel or boarding house, nor to 
agriculture except in employment connected 
with an engine or machine worked by mechan- 
ical power, 

Within three months after the commence- 
ment of the Act every employer other than 
the Government must obtain from a society 
or a company licensed under the Act a policy 
of insurance covering his liability to all his 
workmen and must maintain such policy in 
force. The Minister may except any employer 
or group of employers if satisfied that a fund 
has been established, provision made for 
maintaining it and security deposited with 
the Treasury to cover all payments. Provision 
is made to enable employers to form mutual 
insurance associations should they so desire. 

Where the accident is attributable to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of the work- 
man, compensation is not recoverable unless 
serious disablement or death results and the 
workman leaves dependants. Accidents are 
not compensable if caused by the workman’s 
drunkenness or a diseased condition known to 
the workman but not to his employer. A 
magistrate may, however, award such com- 
pensation as he deems equitable if he con- 
siders the accident to have materially in- 
increased the disablement or accelerated the 
death. An accident resulting in serious dis- 
ablement or death is to be deemed to arise 


out of and in the course of the employment 
even if the workman was acting in contra- 
vention of a law applicable to his work or of 
instructions issued by his employer, provided 
such act was dione by the workman in con- 
nection with his employer’s trade or business. 
An accident occurring while a workman, with 
the consent of his employer, is engaged in 
first aid or rescue work or in any training or 
competition connected therewith is deemed to 
arise out of and in the course of employment. 


Notice of an accident must be given as 
soon as possible and claim for compensation, 
except in extraordinary cases, must be made 
within six months of the accident or of death 
as the case may be. An employer May require 
the injured workman to be examined by a 
medical practitioner named by the employer. 
The workman and employer may make a 
written agreement as to the compensation to 
be paid which agreement may, on application 
to a magistrate by either party, be made an 
order under the Act, provided it is first re- 
ferred to the Commissioner for his report. A 
person who through age or infirmity is espe- 
cially liable to meet with an accident may 
agree to be paid not less than one-half of the 
compensation stipulated by the Act. 


Provision is made for the appointment of a 
Commissioner to investigate claims referred 
to him and assist in the settlement of dis- 
putes; to examine settlements transmitted to 
him by an insurer and if not satisfied there- 
with to bring the claim before a magistrate ; 
to hear complaints from workmen or employ- 
ers relating to the Act; to administer com- 
pensation money awarded to-a workman; to 
give effect to or devise schemes for the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents and to make 
an annual report on the operation of the Act. 
Questions in dispute may be determined by a 
magistrate, 

Provision is made for the revision of com- 
pensation and the control of payments. Com- 
pensation may not be assigned or attached 
nor be subject to administration of estates 
or estate duty law. It takes priority over all 
debts other than mortgages, etc.,and the costs 
and fees incurred under the laws governing 
insolvency and winding-up of companies. 


An employer is forbidden to make any de- 
duction from the earnings of his workmen to 
meet the cost of insurance or to receive con- 
tributions for medical aid. It is also illegal 
for an employer to make a contract with an 
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intending workman whereby the latter relin- 
quishes any right to compensation. 

Where a contract is made for the execution 
of work any workman engaged is deemed to 
be in the employ of the principal until the 
contractor has secured a policy of insurance. 
In the case of agricultural work, however, 
where the contractor uses a machine, he alone 
is hable for compensation. Where a claim 
is made against a principal he may give notice 
thereof to the contractor who is then entitled 
to intervene, in which case any order for com- 
pensation is to be made against the principal 
and contractor jointly. Where the accident 
happens in circumstances which create a legal 
liability against some person other than the 
employer, the workman may take proceedings 
both against that person and against any per- 
son lable for compensation. 

Compensation for temporary total disability 
is a periodical payment at the rate of 60 per 
cent. of the monthly earnings of the work- 
man up to £20 of such earnings, together with 
35 per cent. of monthly earnings in excess of 
£20 and up to £33-6s-8d. This may be in- 
creased to an amount not exceeding the rate 
of the workman’s earnings or £6-10s. a month, 
whichever is less. Payments are made for 
a period not exceeding six months, which may 
be extended to one year if the disability con- 
tinues. After that time payments at the rate 
of 50 per cent of earnings up to £20 together 
with 25 per cent of earnings over £20 and up 
to £33-6s-8d. are allowed for a further six 
months. 

Compensation for permanent partial dis- 
ability is a lump sum varying with the degree 
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of disability. Where disability amounts to 
100 per cent. the benefit is a monthly pension 
equal to one-half the monthly earnings of the 
workman up to £20 together with one-quarter 
of such earnings in excess of £20 and up to 
£33-6s.-8d. 

In case of death, the benefit payable to a 
widow, is an amount not exceeding two years 
earnings of the workman or £500, whichever is 
less. Where a widow and one or more child- 
ren survive, an amount not exceeding 18 
months’ earnings is paid or the sum of £375 
whichever is less, together with a pension in 
respect of the children, the whole not exceed- 
ing £500 or two years earnings whichever is 
less. A pension is payable for a child up to 
the age of 16 years or until death or marriage 
under that age. Where the monthly pension 
to a workman does not exceed £3 it may be 
commuted for a lump sum. 

An employer must maintain a first aid ser- 
vice and provide means of conveyance to a 
hospital and in addition to payment of com- 
pensation must also defray for a period not 
exceeding one year, the reasonable expenses 
of medical treatment up to £100. 

Compensation is payable for scheduled in- 
dustrial diseases unless the workman at the 
time of entering employment falsely repre- 
sented that he was not suffering from 
the disease. Compensation is not payable in 
respect of causation or aggravation of an in- 
dustrial disease due to employment outside 
the Union, unless the workman was sent to 
such work by his employers. 

Provision is made for compensation to 
natives at a lower rate, 


Employment of Women and Children in Italy 


Italian legislation governing the employ- 
ment of women and children was consolidated 
and amended by an Act of April 26, 1934, 
which will come into effect at a date to be 
announced later. The Act regulates employ- 
ment in a large number of occupations in- 
cluding commercial establishments. The for- 
mer law dealt. only with industry. However, 
the new Act does not apply to agricultural 
and maritime workers, domestic servants, 
home workers or government and other public 
employees. 

The minimum age for the employment. of 
children is fixed at 14 years instead of 12 as 
formerly, but the Minister of Corporation may 
authorize the employment, in certain specified 
occupations, of children not less than 12 years 
of age who have passed a certain grade in 
school work. The occupation must not en- 


danger the health or morals of the children 
who must be physically fit to perform it. 

Boys under 15 and girls under 21 years of 
age will not be admitted to employment, with- 
out a medical certificate. Such persons are 
also forbidden to work in certain occupations 
which are classed as dangerous or unhealthful. 

The Act fixes an eight hour day, exclusive 
of a one hour rest period, but allows overtime 
up to two hours a day for children under 15 
years of age and three hours for girls over 
that age. Except in bakeries, night work 
between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. is prohibited for 
boys under 18 years of age and for women. 
Exemptions may be granted, however, to boys 
between 16 and 18 years of age employed in 
continuous processes in certain specified in- 
dustries. 
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INTERSTATE COMPACT FOR UNIFORM MINIMUM WAGES 


Conferences of Seven States Result in Agreement upon Legislation 


OLLOWING a recent conference at Con- 
cord, N.H., delegates from seven North- 
eastern States—Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Pennsylvania—signed the first inter- 
state compact for establishing uniform stand- 
ards for conditions of employment, particularly 
in regard to a uniform minimum wage for 
women and minors. 

As detailed in the United States Department 
of Labor Monthly Review for July, the first 
step in establishing a common standard for 
labour legislation was a conference of State 
Governors called at Albany, N.Y., in Janu- 
ary, 1931. At this conference the States repre- 
sented were: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. It was agreed that there 
should be a comparative study of labour laws 
and that a meeting of the representatives of 
the labour departments in the east-central 
section of the United States should be called 
to consider the possibility of formulating a 
uniform basis of labour legislation. 

Further progress resulted at a second meet- 
ing in June, 1931, at Harrisburg, Pa., at which 
recommendations were made for greater uni- 
formity of legislation respecting workmen’s 
compensation, public and private employment 
agencies, women and minors, industrial health, 
and statistics. Again in January, 1933, at a 
similar conference in Boston, the same recom- 
mendations were urged with greater emphasis. 

Following the Boston conference, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts adopted a resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a commission 
on inter-state compacts affecting labour and 
industries. Contacts were made with other 
States which participated in, and definitely 
formulated plans for, united action, resulting, 
as already stated, in the ratification of a com- 
pact for establishing certain uniform labour 
standards. The compact, although signed by 
the representatives of the seven participating 
States, must be submitted to their respective 
Legislatures for final sanction, and receive the 
assent of Congress. 


Policy and Intent —In a statement of policy 
and intent, the compact declares that: “en- 
forcement among the industrial States of the 
Union of reasonably uniform standards for 
labour in industry, determined in accordance 
with the general welfare, would not only 
benefit labour but would be of real advantage 
to employers, removing the pressure toward 


low wages, long hours of work, exploitation 
of minors and women, and similar action 
commonly admitted to be injurious to all con- 
cerned.” 

It points out that the “advantages of such 
uniform standards have already been indicated 
by the operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the codes of fair competi- 
tion adopted thereunder.” 

It further considered that “the establish- 
ment of reasonably uniform standards in 
States concerned with the same general fields 
of industry and competitors in the same mar- 
kets will afford the advantages of stability in 
labour legislation to all concerned, with dis- 
advantage to none.” 

Provision was made for the compact being 
given “full force and effect” in the States 
which ratify it. It was also provided that 
nothing in the compact “shall be construed as 
abrogating, repealing, modifying or interfering 
with the operation of laws already in effect 
in any State party hereto which establish 
standards equivalent to or above those herein 
specified, nor to prevent or discourage the 
enactment of additional laws establishing 
similar or higher standards; nor shall anything 
herein contained repeal or affect any laws 
concerning conditions of employment that are 
not in conflict therewith or that deal with 
subjects not included herein.” 


Administrative Machinery—The machinery 
for the administration of the compact con- 
sists of an inter-state commission and also a 
commission in each State which is a party to 
the compact. Each State provides for its 
own unpaid commission, representing industry, 
labour and the public with a chairman 
appointed by the Governor. The chairman of 
each State commission is the representative 
of his State on the interstate commission to 
which the President of the United States is 
requested to appoint a representative of the 
Federal Government. The expense of the in- 
terstate commission is shared by all the 
States ratifying the compact. Each State 
commission and the interstate commission 
must make an annual report and provision is 
also made for an exchange of such reports. 

Each ratifying State is charged with the 
enactment of suitable legislation to establish 
and maintain the minimum standards agreed 
upon. If any part of the compact or its appli- 
cation should be held to be contrary to the 
Constitution of any ratifying State or of 
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the United States, “all other separable parts 
of the said compact” and their application 
“ shall continue to be in full force and effect.” 

Any State may at any time become a party 
to the compact by ratification. But each State 
which is in the compact cannot secede until it 
has reported the reasons for its withdrawal 
to the interstate. commission, which shall 
within six months investigate and submit its 
recommendations. Then if the State still 
wishes to withdraw it shall defer such action 
for a period of two years from the date of the 
interstate commission findings.’ 

Other details of the functioning of the com- 
pact are covered in the following sections:— 


“ Should any question arise on the part of one 
or more of the States ratifying this compact, 
concerning a matter involved in said compact 
or in any State law adopted in pursuance 
thereof, then such question shall be brought 
before the said interstate commission for con- 
sideration. Said interstate commission shall 
make any necessary investigations, shall publish 
its findings and any recommendations and shall 
furnish copies of such findings and recommen- 
dations to the State commissions in each State 
party to this compact. 

“Tf any ratifying State should desire a modi- 
fication of any provision or provisions of this 
compact, or a revision of the entire compact, 
or if for any reason it should become desirable 
to extend the scope of said compact, the afore- 
said interstate commission shall, upon the appli- 
cation of one or more of the ratifying States, 
and after 30 days’ notice to the governors and 
State commissions of the other States, proceed 
to consider such application and the reasons 
advanced for the proposed modification or re- 
vision and shall make such recommendations to 
the ratifying States concerning the same as 
may seem fitting and proper. Whenever said 
modification, revision or extension is ratified 
in the manner prescribed for the ratification 
of this original compact and the Congress of the 
United States has consented thereto, then such 
modification, revision or extension shall be in 
full force and effect in the States ratifying the 
same. 


Minimum Wage Legislation—tThe first piece 
of labour legislation to be drafted in accord- 
ance with the compact provisions of general 
uniformity was that of minimum wages for 
women. The sections relating thereto are as 
follows :— 


Section 1. No employer shall pay a woman, or 
a minor under 21 years of age, an unfair or 
oppressive wage. 

Section 2. The State agency administering the 
minimum age law enacted in conformity with 
this compact shall have authority to investi- 
gate the wages of women and minors; to appoint 
wage boards, upon which employers, employees 
and the public shall have equal representation, 
for the purpose of recommending minimum fair 
wages rates for women and minors; and, after a 
public hearing, to enter directory orders based 
on the determinations of the wage boards, to- 
gether which such administrative rulings as are 
appropriate to make the determinations effec- 
tive; and may have further authority, without 
the agency of a wage board, to enter such 


orders in the case of occupations with less than 
a specified number of employees. 

Section 3. The State administrative agency 
and wage boards appointed by such agency shall 
have authority to administer oaths and to re- 
quire by subpoena the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of records 
relative to the wages of women and minors. 

Section 4. The State administrative agency 
shall have further authority to inspect to de- 
termine compliance with its orders; to publish 
the names of employers violating a directory 
order; and, after a directory order has been 
in effect for a specified period, to make such 
order mandatory after a public hearing thereon. 
Such mandatory order shall carry a penalty of 
fine, imprisonment, or both. Said agency shall 
have authority to reconvene wage boards or to 
form new wage boards for the purpose of 
modifying wage orders. It shall have authority 
at any time on its own motion to modify admin- 
istrative regulations, after a public hearing 
thereon. 

Section 5. The State administrative agency 
shall have authority to issue special licences to 
employees who, by reason of physical or mental 
condition are incapable of earning the minimum 
fair wage rate established for the occupation in 
which they are employed. Said agency shall 
have authority to take assignment of wage 
claims at the request of women or minor em- 
ployees paid less than the minimum wage to 
which they are entitled under a mandatory 
order, and to bring legal action necessary to 
collect such claims. Such employees shall be 
authorized, under the statute, to recover by 
civil action the full amount to which they are 
entitled under a mandatory fair wage order. 

Section 6. Employers subject to the minimum 
wage law enacted in conformity herewith shall 
be required to keep specified records including 
the names, addresses, occupations, hours and 
wages of the women and minors in their em- 
ploy; to permit the inspection and transcript 
of such records by the State administrative 
agency and its authorized representatives; and 
upon request, to furnish said agency with a 
sworn statement of the same. Employers shall 
further be required to post and maintain the 
notices regarding wage orders issued by the 
State administrative agency. 

Section 7. Each minimum wage law so enacted 
shall contain provisions for appeal to the courts 
on questions of law by persons aggrieved by 
the decisions of said agency. Said law shall 
also contain a provision to the effect that in no 
case shall wage orders or decrees entered under 
a previously existing law be nullified until the 
provisions of the law enacted in conformity 
herewith have become operative and until new 
wage orders covering the same occupations have 
been entered and made effective. 

Section 8. Hach minimum wage law enacted in 
conformity herewith shall contain a saving clause 
to the effect that if any provisions of such law 
or its application be held invalid, the remainder 
of the law and its application elsewhere shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Section 9. Mandatory fair-wage legislation 
now in effect in any of the signatory States, 
and such legislation in course of passage in any 
of such States as is in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this compact, is hereby declared to 
meet the minimum standards required by this 
compact. 

Section 10. This compact as applied to mini- 
mum wage shall, when ratified by two or more 
States, be in full force and effect in the States 
so ratifying the same.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Standard Code of Industrial Hygiene 


a Be International Labour Office in its series 

of Studies and Reports has recently 
drafted and published a pamphlet entitled “A 
Standard Code of Industrial Hygiene”. It is 
explained that this program of surveys into 
industrial conditions is in accordance with the 
policy (entrusted to the International Labour 
Office under Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles) of protecting the workers’ health and 
recommending suitable measures in that 
direction. 

Hitherto the Office has been engaged on 
studies of specific problgms such as the regu- 
lation of the use of white lead and industrial 
anthrax. Now it has decided to also “consider 
the lot of those millions of workers employed 
in factories and workships, who, without in- 
curring specific risks, are nevertheless exposed 
to all the dangers to health involved in un- 
hygienic conditions of work.” It has engaged 
in this particular study not only in the in- 
terests of the health of the workers, but 
“with a view to the improvement of produc- 
tion and the furtherance of social progress.” 

Pointing out that several countries* have 
taken steps to modernize their industrial 
hygiene regulations, the Office considers that 
fact a justification of its own effort to present 
a Standard code. It further claims that “there 
is ample evidence that it was right in com- 
mitting itself to such a course.” | Without 
losing sight of numerous climatic, political 
and economic differences between countries, 
it has sought to outline “those principles on 
which any system of general regulation of 
industrial hygiene should be based”, 

The object, it is stated, has not been to 
produce a document which might serve as a 
basis for international Conventions or recom- 
mendations, nor a standard system of regula- 
tions which the Office might submit to the 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization in the hope that it might be 
adopted in its entirety. “The purpose of the 
Office has rather been to focus opinion on 
rules which, in each State, might inspire either 
new measures or the amendment of existing 
provisions, and also serve as a guide for those 
concerned with the health of the workers.” 


PreMiIses ABOVE GROUND 


The Code, as drafted by the Office. for 
working premises at and above ground level, 
is set forth in part as follows: 


* Recently the American Standard Associa- 
tion drafted under the auspices of the United 
States Public Health Service a health code for 
industrial establishments. 


Notification—In industrial and commercial 
establishments, all workrooms in which workers 
are engaged irrespective of their number should 
be made the subject of a notification. The notifi- 
cation should contain a description of the work 
engaged in, and whenever the type of work 
carried out changes a new notification should 
be required. 

Responsibility—Employers or their repre- 
sentatives should be responsible for health con- 
ditions in working premises. 

Posting of Notices—A notice should be post- 
ed in all working premises indicating the duties 
of employers and workers. 

Height—In new constructions, in which 
workers are more or less permanently employed, 
the height of the workrooms should be at least 
3 metres (9 ft. 10 in.) Exceptions to this 
rule should not be admitted except on grounds 
of technical necessity. 

Cubic Space—The cubic space of workrooms 
should be such as to afford without deduction 
for benches, machines, furniture and material, 
at least 10 cubic metres per worker. 


Area—tThe area of working places should be 
such that any worker employed therein has 
sufficient space to move about freely. 


Roofing—Roofing on working premises should 
be constructed so as to afford effective protection 
for the workers against heat or the inclemency 
of the weather. 

Walls and Ceilings—Walls and ceilings in 
workrooms should havea surface which can be 
whitewashed or painted. Walls should be 
proof against dampness, whether it originates 
in the ground, in weather conditions or in the 
presence of contiguous reservoirs. 

Flooring—-Flooring or paving in covered-in 
working premises should be solid, watertight, 
even and not slippery. The material of which 
it is made should be easily cleansed. In work- 
rooms in which the processes carried on involve 
wet flooring, it should, in the absence of other 
protection for the worker, be such as to protect 
the workers’ feet against damp and loss of 
heat. 

Apertures, Windows, Doors—In new con- 
structions glass partitions, windows and other 
external openings intended for the admission 
of light should be of such dimensions that their 
area amounts to at least one-sixth of the floor 
of the workroom. In calculating this area, 
openings of sheds, roof lanterns, ete., but not 
glass panes or partitions in inside doors, should 
be taken into account. 


Windows and other sources of admission of 
light should be so placed as to afford the most 
uniform distribution possible of daylight in 
all parts of the workroom. They should be 
easily cleaned. Some of them should be made 
to open readily. 

Measures should be taken to prevent direct 
radiation of sun on to the workers, or over- 
heating of the workrooms, and to prevent work 
being carried on in direct draughts. 


Where windows are the only means of natural 
lighting the space between these and the ground 
should not exceed 1 metre (3 ft. 3 in.). They 
should be so placed as to allow daylight to fall 
on the opposite wall of the workroom. 

Doors should be well fitting and should open 
outwards. 


_ 
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Cleanliness and Maintenance-——Walls and 
ceilings should always be maintained in 4 
proper state of repair and of cleanliness. The 


workroom should be cleaned as often as required 
by the nature of the work carried on, and 
cleaning should preferably be done during inter- 
vals between work and in manner calculated to 
prevent the raising of dust. Special precautions 
should be taken wherever, for technical reasons, 
esting must inevitably be done during working 
ours. 


Residues, Waste Water.—Residual matter, 
residues and sweepings and in general waste 
material capable of harmful effects should be 
removed daily from the workroom. Measures 
should be taken to ensure effective removal of 
waste water. This should be done in such a 
manner as to obviate production of effluvia. 
Consequently, sewers should be provided with 
hydraulic syphons or other effective devices 
constantly maintained in good working order 
and repair. 


Ventilation —W orkrooms should be thoroughly 
pentua tay at least once daily outside working 
ours. 


Lighting—It is advisable that all workrooms 
should receive adequate natural daylight. At 
the level of the working place the amount of 
light should suffice for the accomplishment of 
the work without injury to the workers’ sight. 
Windows and roof lighting and also transparent 
parts of artificial light sources should be kept 
sufficiently clean in order that they may nor- 
mally fulfil their function. 

Artificial light sources should not cause over- 
heating or vitiation of the atmosphere; heat 
liberated by these should not be permitted to 
constitute a source of discomfort for the 
workers. In all circumstances these light sour- 
ees should afford lighting of practically constant 


intensity. Measures should be taken to prevent 
glare and the _ production of troublesome 
shadows. 


Temperature—A temperature suitable to the 
work engaged in should be maintained in the 
workrooms. In summer. workrooms should be 
protected as far as possible against an excessive 
rise in temperature. During the cold season 
workrooms should be heated and a minimum 
temperature maintained. A thermometer in 
good working order and readily accessible should 
be fixed at the level of the workers’ heads in 
the part of the workroom furthest removed from 
the heating. 

The workers should be protected against 
excessive radiation from heating apparatus. 
Heating apparatus should be so constructed as 
to prevent contamination of the air in the 
workrooms. 


Drinking Water—Good drinking water, or 
in default of this wholesome beverages, should 
be provided for the workers. Distribution 
should be affected under conditions conforming 
to hygienic principles. Water supply intended 
for drinking should be legibly marked “Drinking 
water.’ 


Cleanliness.—Adequate cloakroom and _sani- 
tary installations should be provided and main- 
tained in a good state of repair, enabling the 
workers: 

(a) to keep their clothing, taken off during 
working hours under satisfactory condtions as 
regards safety (theft) and health; 

(b) to wash their faces and hands. 
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Seats—Seats should be provided for all 
workers obliged to work in a standing position, 
in order that they may profit by any op- 
portunities for rest which may occur during 
the course of their work. 

The specifications also called for adequate 
lavatory facilities. 


Betow GROUND LEVEL 


For workrooms situated below ground level, 
the Code provides as follows: 

Where the competent authority deems it 
necessary to permit work being carried on in 
semi-underground premises all the foregoing 
provisions relative to notification, responsibility, 
posting of notices and work applicable to work- 
rooms situated at or above ground level should 
likewise apply to workrooms the flooring of 
which is below the level of the outside ground. 

The walls and flooring, after being thoroughly 
dried, should be covered with a damp-resisting 
material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions, under- 


ground work should be subjected to special 
restrictions laid down by the competent 
authority. 

The Code stipulates that in as far as 


practicable the preceding provisions relating 
to flooring, artificial light, drinking water, 
cleanliness, etc., should apply to work under 
shelters. 


UNHEALTHY OR OFFENSIVE TRADES 


The Code specifies in detail the special 
provisions which should govern working con- 
ditions in unhealthy or offensive trades, In 
this respect it deals with such conditions as 
dampness, steam, vapour, humidification, glow- 
ing furnaces, drying rooms, noise, vibration, 
poisons, ete. 


Fumes and Gases—Under this heading the 
Code stipulates: 

Escape of irritant toxic or asphyxiating 
smoke, fumes or gas in workrooms or adjoining 
premises should be prohibited. Production and 
diffusion of smoke, fumes aand gas of this 
nature should be prohibited as far as possible 
and their removal should be ensured by exhaust 
ventilation installed as near as possible to the 
point of production. Such smoke, fumes and 
gas should be rendered harmless prior to being 
passed into the outside air. 

In workrooms in which, in spite of all precau- 
tions taken, asphyxiating toxic or irritant fumes 
and gas may escape, the air renewal should be 
such that the workers’ health does not suffer. 

No worker should be allowed to enter without 
protective apparatus places likely to contain 
toxic asphyxiating, or inflammable fumes or gas, 
uae it has been ascertained that there is no 
risk. 

During work in closed apparatus and enclosed 
or partially enclosed spaces, where there is 
reason to apprehend the presence of dangerous 
gas or fumes or an irrespirable atmosphere, 
approved masks or oxygen breathing apparatus 
should be provided and worn by the workers. 
Safety belts with ropes attached should also be 
provided and used, and wherever possible at 
least one person should supervise from the out- 
side the worker or workers exposed to danger. 
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Dust—KEscape of dust in workrooms or ad- 
jacent premises should be avoided. During 
manipulation of dust4producing material, or 
manual or mechanical work causing dust liable 
to injure the health, requisite measures should 
be taken to prevent dispersion of such dust in 
the air of the workrooms. 


Mechanical processes accompanied by libera- 
tion of dust should as far as possible be carried 
on in closed apparatus, provided with exhaust 
devices. 


In default of such methods, localised exhaust 
hoods should be provided to capture the dust 
as close to its point of origin as possible. Dust 
collected ‘should be rendered inoffensive or 
destroyed. 


In dusty trades, cloakrooms, washing acom- 
modation, and eventually douche-baths, separate 
from the workrooms, should be provided for the 
workers. Conditions in regard thereto should be 
laid down by the competent authority. 





United States Joins International Labour 
Organization 

On August 20, 1934, the representative of 
the United States Government at Geneva, Mr. 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, handed to Mr. E. J. 
Phelan, Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office, in the absence of the Director, 
the official acceptance by the United States 
of the invitation extended by the Internation- 
al Labour Conference at its recent Session to 
become a Member of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The acceptance of the United States was 
conveyed by the following letter addressed to 


Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office: 


Sir,—In your letter to me of 22 June, 1934, 
you advised that the International Labour 
Conference had unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution inviting the Government of the United ° 
States of America to accept membership in 
the International Labour Organization and 
there was transmitted with your letter a copy 
of the resolution, which in extending the in- 
vitation states “that such acceptance involves 
only those rights and obligations provided for 
in the Constitution of the Organization and 
shall not involve any obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

I am now writing to say that, exercising 
the authority conferred on him by a joint 
resolution of the Congress of the United States 
approved 19 June 1934, the President of the 
United States accepts the invitation hereto- 
fore indicated, such acceptance to be effected 
on 20 August 1934, and, of course, subject to 
understandings expressed in the Conference 
resolution, and has directed me to inform you 
accordingly. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Prentiss GILBERT. 


The invitation to which this letter is a reply 
was adopted unanimously by the Inteinational 
Labour Conference on 22 June 1934, and was 
referred to in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF AUGUST, 
1934 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 
August was reported by superintendents 

of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 
Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy harvesting their crops and some had 
started fall ploughing. Grain was light, but 
root crops were average and several small 
shipments of early apples had been made to 
Kuropean markets. Both inshore and offshore 
fishing was reported as fair, with prices con- 
siderably above those of a year ago. Logging 
was quiet, although pulpwood cutting continued 
in some districts, but without the fire hazard 
which had been prevalent recently. Salt mines 
in the New Glasgow area were finding a ready 
market for their entire production, and coal 
mines in that district operated from three to 
five days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked from five and a quarter 
to six days per week. Manufacturers of food- 


stuffs, wood products and oil companies 
reported business as good, but foundries and 
nail factories experienced some slackness, how- 
ever for the most part, the steel industry was 
fairly well employed. Considerable repair 
work continued in building construction, with 
a number of skilled and unskilled workers 
employed. (Development of the Hydro ex- 
tension lines through the Miramichi Valley 
was advancing rapidly, and highway work was 
also being carried on. Transportation was 
heavy, both by rail and water and longshore- 
men were busy. There was no change in the 
Women’s Domestic Section where the usual 
placements of household workers were made. 


Farming showed little change in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, likewise mining, but improve- 
ment was noted in logging. In Hull, nearly 
all factories were in operation, but in Mont- 
real, only tobacco and cigars were active, all 
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other industries being quiet. Clothing estab- 
lishments were busy during the first half of 
August, but the latter part of the month were 
affected by a strike. Conditions in Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers were satisfactory, but in 
Quebec City some slackness prevailed. Build- 
ing construction decreased somewhat during 
the month, and although orders for carpenters, 
painters and so forth were fewer, a large 
number of building labourers was _ placed. 
Montreal was also employing a number of 
workers on sewer construction, and at Rouyn 


and Three Rivers highway construction 
afforded employment. The situation at Que- 
bec and Sherbrooke was quiet. ‘Transporta- 


tion, except at Quebec City, showed little 
activity and trade little change. Numerous 
good orders were received in the Women’s 
Section for cooks and assistants and place- 
ments of household workers were quite satis- 
factory. 


The harvesting of grain was well underway 
throughout Ontario, resulting in a fair demand 
for farm workers. A number of men and 
women were also employed in gathering fruit. 
Requests for bushmen in the Port Arthur area 
were considerably ahead of last year for the 
same period, chiefly owing to the early start 
made in pulpwood cutting, but in other sec- 
tions logging had not yet started. Mining 
remained very active at Timmins, Fort 
William and in the Long Lac area, but quieter 
at Sudbury. Improvement already noted con- 
tinued in manufacturing, many additional 
workers being taken on at the fruit and 
vegetable canneries, although they were not 
yet operating at full capacity. Textile fac- 
tories, breweries, planing mills and many iron 
and steel plants were busy, while other estab- 
lishments were somewhat slack, following a 
few months of exceptionally good business. 
Building construction showed little change. 
This industry, though far from the level of 
former years, had been showing increased 
activity during the past months, much of 
which was due to repair and alteration work, 
although several large contracts were also in 
progress which afforded employment to a 
number of workers. Highway work, as well 
as various other construction projects, con- 
tinued as relief measures, and a number of 
extra gangs were employed in railway main- 
tenance. Freight transportation, by rail and 
waiter, was fair and ‘trade showed little change. 
There was a steady flow of domestic orders 
for women workers, but fewer for hotel and 
institutional employees due to the close of 


the holiday season. This resulted in a decided 
scarcity of experienced help, especially cooks- 
general. 

The demand for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinces was less than usual, weather condi- 
tions considerably retarding operations. It 
was reported in Manitoba that wheat was 
turning out better to the acre than was an- 
ticipated, but coarse grains were poor and 
elsewhere the yield was somewhat below the 
estimate. A few orders were received for 
bushmen which were easily filled. Mining was 
starting to pick up a little, but not much 
change was looked for until colder weather set 
in. Manufacturing was quiet. Building con- 
struction was light, with practically no work 
available in this line except that of a casual 
nature. Highway construction and _ relief 
camps continued. Nearly all railway em- 
ployees in the vicinity of Lethbridge were 
working full time. Some improvement was 
noted in requests for city household workers 
in the Women’s Departments, but a decrease 
in orders for help in farm homes, as well as 
for hotel and institutional workers. The call 
for harvest. cooks this season was about the 
smallest on record, due to the fact that 
harvesting crews were much smaller in 
number. 

Orders for farm help in British Columbia 
remained fairly steady, with sufficient appli- 
cants to meet all demands. While logging 
camps were in operation, there was no demand 
for additional men, and it was expected that 
some would be closed soon owing to fire 
hazard. Sawmills were still busy with export 
lumber, there being little, if any, improve- 
ment in the domestic market. No call existed 
for extra mine labour. Fruit crops, which were 
good, were being harvested, and canneries and 
packing houses had big staffs employed, but 
other lines of industry were slack. Building 
construction was quiet. Relief camps con- 
tinued, but there was a marked reduction in 
the number of men seeking relief registration, 
which was undoubtedly due to a large number 
of men going East for the harvest and other 
seasonal work. Waterfront workers were 
busy at New Westminster and Prince Rupert, 
but slack at Victoria, owing to the closing for 
a short time of one of the large shipping mills. 
Trade was quiet. An increase in orders for 
domestic work was recorded, as families 
returned to the city from summer resorts, and 
as a result, a shortage of experienced house- 
hold help existed. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1934 


ne following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 8,769, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 931,429 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
July was 1,701 having an aggregate member- 
ship of 156,357 persons, 18 per cent of whom 


were without employment on August 1. It 
should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only to 
organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Domnion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1934, as reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed a moderate contraction, according to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 8,769 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 931,429 persons, as compared with 
941,941 on July 1. This decrease of 10,512 
workers is the second interruption in the series 
of advances characterising the industrial situ- 

ation since the beginning of 1934, the first 
reduction having been indicated on April, 
1, when it was of a seasonal nature. The level 
2 employment continues considerably higher 
than at the opening of the year and also 
than in any month of either 1933 or 1932; the 
index, at 99-9 on August 1, was 12-8 per cent 
above that of 88-6 indicated on January i 
and showed substantial improvement in com- 
parison with the August 1, 1933 and 1932 index 
numbers of 87-1 and 86-3, respectively. The 
experience of the last thirteen years indicates 
that employment usually, though not in- 
variably, advances at the beginning of August, 
there being on the average a fractional in- 
crease In the index. 


As already stated, the employment index, 
calculated on the 1926 average as 100, stood 
at 99-9 at the beginning of August, 1934; com- 
pared with 101-0 in the preceding canal 
while on August 1 in the thirteen preceding 


years, the index was as follows: 19338, 87-1; 
1932, 86-3; 1931, 105-2: 1930, 118-8: 1929, 
127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 110-5; 1926, 105-5: 


1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 
and 1921, 90-0. 


The decline at the beginning of August 
occurred largely in the highway construction 
group, from which 16,090 men were released 
by the co-operating employers. In addition, 
retail trade, logging and some branches of 
factory employment, (notably in textile and 
iron and steel plants), were seasonally slacker. 
On the .other hand, manufacturing as a whole, 
mining, communications, transportation, build- 
ing and railway construction and services also 
reported heightened activity. Employment in 
all these industries, except communications, 
was in greater volume than at the beginning of 
August of last yar. A more detailed analysis 
by industries is given in succeeding pages. 


Employment by Econemie Areas 


Activity increased in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and British Columbia, but there were 
reductions in personnel in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. Employment in all five 
economic areas was in greater volume than at 
the same date of last year or of 1932. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tab- 
ulated from 622 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 71,597 persons, compared with 
70,959 in the preceding month. This advance, 
which continued the upward movement that 
with only one exception has been in evidence 
throughout the year, brought the index to 
101-3, or over eight points higher than on 
August 1, 1933, when more pronounced im- 
provement had occurred. Highway, railway 
and building construction, coal-mining and 
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services reported heightened activity at the 
beginning of August, 1934; within the manu- 
facturing group, iron and steel and electric 
current plants showed increases, but fish-pre- 
serving, textile and pulp and paper factories 
were slacker, the losses in fish canneries being 
mainly seasonal in character. Logging was also 
seasonally quiet. 


Quebec.—Continued improvement was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 2,095 
employers with 259,109 workers, as against 
257,072 on July 1. The level of employment 
was considerably higher than on August 1, 
1933, when a larger advance had been made; 


duction occurred in the highway construction 
group, but manufacturing as a whole, logging 
and retail trade also released help. Within 
the manufacturing division, iron and_ steel, 
textile, lumber, chemical, non-ferrous metal 
and pulp and paper mills were slacker, while 
leather, food, tobacco, and beverage and clay, 
glass and stone factories reported improve- 
ment. Mining, transportation, building and 
railway construction, wholesale trade and ser- 
vices also showed heightened activity, Em- 
ployment on August 1, 1933, had increased over 
the preceding month, but was then in de- 
cidedly smaller volume, the index at 86:6, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


average number of employees 
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the index at the latest date, standing at 94:9, 
was over ten points higher than in the same 
month of last summer. Manufacturing, logg- 
ing, building and railway construction and 
hotels and restaurants reported increased em- 
ployment on the date under review, while 
activity in transportation, highway construc- 
tion and trade declined; within the manufac- 
turing division, there were large gains in 
leather, musical instrument, vegetable food, 
pulp and paper and electric current plants, 
while lumber and textile factories were slacker. 


Ontario—Employment in this province 
showed a decline, the 3,855 firms co-operating 
on August 1 having 402,921 employees, or 
14,553 fewer than at July 1. Most of the re- 


being over 19 points lower than at the latest 
date, when it was 106-0 per cent of the 
1926 average. 


Prairie Provinces—Employers in the Prairie 
Provinces reported a decrease; the 1,298 em- 
ployers making returns had 116,670 workers, 
as compared with 118,283 at the beginning of 
July. The reduction took place mainly in 
highway and railway construction, but logging, 
metallic ore mining and trade also showed 
curtailment. On the other hand, coal-mining, 
communications, railway transportation and 
services reported improvement, while no 
general change occurred in manufacturing. 
The level of employment was slightly higher 
than on August 1, 1933. 
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British Columbia—Further expansion was 
registered in British Columbia, mainly in 
manufacturing, mining and_ transportation, 
while trade also showed heightened activity; 
highway and railway construction, however, 
were slacker. Within the manufacturing divis- 
ion, the greatest gains occurred in lumber 
mills and food canneries. Returns were com- 
piled from 899 firms employing 81,132 persons, 
or 2,979 more than in the preceding month. A 
larger increase had been indicated at the 
beginning of August of last year, but the index, 
at 97-6 on the latest date, was over ten points 
higher than on the same date in 1933. Table 
I gives index numbers by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in five of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made. 
Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed improvement; in 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, there 
was little general change, while in Montreal 
and Toronto curtailment was indicated. 


Montreal—There was a decrease in Mont- 
real on the date under review, for which the 
1,218 co-operating firms reported a combined 
payroll of 128,031 employees, or 615 fewer 
than on July 1. Building construction, leather, 
food and musical instrument factories 
registered improvement, but textile, clay, glass 
and stone and iron and steel plants showed 
reduced activity, and there were also declines 
in shipping and trade. On the whole, employ- 
ment was in rather greater volume than on 
August 1, 1933, when an increase had been in- 
dicated. 


Quebec—Improvement was reported in 
Quebec City, where manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, construction and _ services recorded 
greater activity. Statements were received 
from 160 employers whose staffs aggregated 
12,902 workers, compared with 12,478 in the 
preceding month. Little general change had 
taken place on August 1 of a year ago, when 
the index was practically the same. 


Toronto—tThere was a falling-off in activity 
in Toronto, according to data from 1,292 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Areds'as- at, AU), 1034i% 2. pe es he 100-0 


Canada 





Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
102-4 83-7 90-5 96-8 85-4 
105-5 86-1 96-7 100-8 88-6 
109-8 97-1 103-4 103-6 95-2 
101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
106:8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0: 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
80-1 77°8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76°5 75°7 78-9 80-4 68-0: 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
78-3 73-1 78:3 78-3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79°5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79°3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6. 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6. 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
7°7 27-8 43-3 12-5 8-7 





Notre.—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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firms employing 112,081 persons, or 1,448 
fewer than at the begininng of July. The 
decline was largely seasonal, employment 
having been reduced on August 1 in ten out of 
the thirteen years for which statistics are 
available; the loss this year was rather greater 
than on the same date in 1933, though smaller 
than in 1930, 1931 or 1932. The index was 
higher than at the beginning of August of 
last year. Manufacturing showed general cur- 
tailment as compared with July 1, there being 
a large reduction in textile and iron and steel 
factories. Retail trade was also affected by 
midsummer dullness; on the other hand, 
wholesale trade and construction showed im- 
provement. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa again ad- 
vanced, 155 persons being added to the forces 
of the 164 co-operating employers, who had 
13,224 workers on August 1. There were gains 
in construction, while trade and manufac- 
turing .showed a slowing-up. Employment 
at the beginning of August, 1933, had also in- 
creased, but the index then was lower. 


Hamilton—There were further additions to 
staffs in Hamilton, 259 establishments report- 
ing 28,000 persons on their pay lists, as against 
27,885 in their last return. Manufacturing 
showed a small increase on the whole, increases 
in the food and some other groups rather more 
than offsetting losses in textile and iron and 
steel; the fluctuations in other industries were 
slight. Employment was more active than on 
the same date of last year, when a small in- 
crease had also been noted. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Little general change occurred in the Border 
Cities; statistics were received from 150 firms 
employing 13,468 workers, or 23 more than on 
July 1. Automobile and iron and steel works 
reduced their working forces, but food and 
other manufacturing establishments were 
busier. The situation had also remained un- 
changed on August 1, 1933, as compared with 
the preceding month. The index on the latest 
date was higher than at midsummer in any of 
the last three years. 

Winnipeg—A further increase was in- 
dicated in Winnipeg, according to 425 firms 


Tasie I].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVEBAGE CALENDAB YEAB 1926=190) 
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July Db Spee 81-5 99-4 87-7 
Aug. l Bane ee 82-4 99-5 86-9 
Septasy lad. Hate... 84-4 99-7 88-4 
CCUM SS eae et 87-3 98-3 90-9 
Novae Lae aetecend 86-4 94-7 91-5 
Dec Lot. Seas. Bee 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Jan. LilOse vaqeces 78-0 86-5 90-0 
Hep aeplcisiaset 5.) 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Mar. ewe h Commas: 82-6 93-2 91-1 
Aprile 1: lees scott 82-1 95-4 92-7 
May seer lon ae eee eet 82-9 96-3 92-9 
June eels BH a: oR 86-3 97-9 93-9 
July LAG, bo ee 86-7 96-1 94-1 
ANCA ees. orn 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Aug. 1, 
LOSL IGS. 28 VO: | 13-8 1-4 12-0 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
SCRE RP Rcr (aes See cs | Seu tGtss he. 98-8 85-1 
116-4 CISECBS (Ls eee emer 93-1 89-6 
108-2 Sar | eee eb. 87-5 88-6 
106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96-5 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
ith PPG 102-J 85-8 106-0 104-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 ABR eye 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70:4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79°G 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79 +2: 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9: 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2: 
93-1 7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77:6 82-3 85-9 
95-5 79:5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79°7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86:7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5. 
1-4 3-0 1-4 3-8 3-r 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number- 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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who had 35,676 employees, as compared with 
35,154 at the beginning of July. There was 
little change in manufacturing as a whole; 
construction showed a considerable gain, and 
there were smaller increases in all other in- 
dustries except transportation. A favourable 
trend had also been in evidence on the same 
date of last year, but employment was then 
at a slightly lower level. 


Vancouver—tIn Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation, construction, services and 
trade showed improvement, that in factory 
employment occurring mainly in food produc- 
tion. Returns were compiled from 381 em- 
ployers with 28,821 persons on their staffs, 
as compared with 28,223 in the preceding 
month. A similar gain had been indicated on 
August 1, 1933, but the index of employment 
was then over six points lower. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


Further improvement took place on August 
1 in manufacturing establishments, 5,281 of 
which reported 470,682 operatives on their 
payrolls, as compared with 468,860 on July 
1. Employment in this group has usually 
shown a small advance on August 1 in the 
experience of the last thirteen years, although 
the tendency was decidedly unfavourable at 
midsummer in 1930, 1931 and 1932; the in- 
crease this year was very slightly above the 
average. The index stood at 94-2, compared 
with 93-8 on July 1, 85:2 on August 1, 1933, 
82°6 on August 1, 1982 and 94-7 on August 
1, 1931 

The firms reporting for the latest date 
showed the seventh consecutive gain recorded 
in as many months; during this period, the 
co-operating manufacturers have enlarged 
their staffs by over 71,300 persons, while the 
index has risen by rather better than four- 
teen points since the opening of the year, a 
percentage of 17°8. It is also noteworthy 


Taste ITI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVEBAGE CaLENDAR YEAB 1926=100) 
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109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105- 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
106-8 78°4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76°8 76:2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
5-4 2-3 10-6 16-2 2-8 9-7 


Norgs.—The ‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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that the index at the beginning of August 
was 10°6 p.c. higher than that of 85:2 recorded 
on August 1, 1933, while it was 26°6 per cent 
higher than the January 1, 1933, index of 
74:4, the low point in manufacturing em- 
ployment in this record of nearly fourteen 
years. 

Improvement was indicated on the date 
under review in leather, musical instruments, 
vegetable food, tobacco and beverage, electric 
current and some other industries; the 
seasonal gains in fruit and vegetable canning 
were most extensive. On the other hand, 
declines occurred in fur, rubber, textile, 
chemical, iron and steel and non-ferrous metal 
factories. Among these also, the greatest 
losses were seasonal in character, occurring in 
textile and iron and steel. 


Animal Products—Fish-canning and meat 
product factories registered gains, while 


dairies and fish-smoking and curing plants 
were seasonally slacker. There was no change 
on the whole in the animal food group as 
compared with July 1. Statistics were 
received from 274 firms employing 24,618 
workers, as compared with 24,606 in the pre- 
ceding month. The trend on August 1 in 
other years of the record has frequently been 
downward; the index on the date under re- 
view, at 132-6, was higher than at the be- 
ginning of August in any other year of the 
record, comparing favourably with that of 
129-6 noted on August 1, 1933, and with the 
previous maximum of 123-6 on the same date 
in both 1929 and 1930. 


Leather and Products—Expansion was 
shown in employment in the leather group, 
782 persons being added to the staffs of the 
260 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
20,092 on August 1. Most of the improvement 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 


a 
See eS sss 


: Relative} Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
Industries Weight 1934 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Manufacturing— 

Animal products—edible............ 50-5 94-2 93-8 85-2 82-6 94-7 110-2 121-6 
Hur and pLOGuctsin wae det. ces 2°6 132-6 132-7 129-6 113-3 112-2 123-6 123-6 
Léather and products... .......... 46. +2 83-6 89-4 104-1 82-0 94-0 89-3 99-0 
Boots aud snes. ok pokes. cases e- 2-2 99-3 95-4 98-9 88-8 90-6 85-9 94-4 
Lumber and products............... 1:5 105-3 99-7 106-9 97:3 99-7 87-8 97-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 4-2 74-9 74-7 67°3 59-8 81-2 105-3 124-5 
PUeItUNe werk. Seeticnee «mais ae 2-5 69-9 68-1 60-7 51-8 74-4 104:5 125-8 
Other lumber products............ 6 70-1 72°5 67-2 62-4 91-2 102-3 126-2 
Musicalanatruments-: .. skssocea © sex 1-1 94:5 97-1 88-2 82-2 93-9 110-2 119-0 
Plant products—edible.............. “1 41-9 33-0 24-5 34-9 56-2 66-6 99-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 3-6 115-6 107-0 104-4 103-6 108-9 PALI: 118-4 
Pil pean Ose Bicws vested sceeeceeueee 6:2 95-8 95-8 88-4 86-6 97-4 113-0 115-1 
Paper PLOduUcCesen iat. «oes serene. 2:9 89-1 88-9 77-3 73-1 87-3 111-1 113-2 
Printing and publishing........... 9 104:6 105-2 100-1 94-0 100-1 107-0 1133 
Rub ber prowuctsen nasa yoo see 2-4 101-5 101-9 99-2 102-2 110-0 117-6 118-1 
Textile products :....0.0 coe eee oe eee 1-3 94-1 95-0 81-0 80-7 95-8 114-4 145-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 9-6 106-0 107-5 97-7 91-8 92-3 96-4 105-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 3:8 123-3 122-0 109-9 101-2 93-9 93-9 104-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 1:9 90:8 90-2 79-9 76-0 77-0 82-1 96-1 
Silicand silk SOOUSs ete cess ae sie es 8 120-8 114-7 119-0 101-5 103-1 82-7 100-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-0 478-3 481-7 384-4 358-0 319-3 274-9 224-3 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-0 114-8 118-2 109-9 103-5 100-7 103-1 107-2 
Other textile products............. 2-8 90-8 93-3 85-6 81-8 90-0 98-1 105-1 
Plant products (n.e.8.)....  ......-- 1-0 86-8 90-2 78-1 75-2 80-9 88-8 108-4 
SR ODACRO. Sate. SONA a: otis sctapeceses 1:6 111-2 109-5 109-6 110-4 115-7 126-1 128-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “9 101-2 99-7 105-1 106-3 102-0 115-9 115-4 
Wood distillates and extracts........ ‘7 124-3 123-3 115-9 152 135-2 142-2 148-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0 116-1 112-2 95-9 67-1 97-6 iia 171-4 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-0 117-6 121-0 111-6 105-9 110-3 115-8 117-9 
Flectrie Current erwes > eee wlak« caries - 9 76-6 75-6 63-8 71-2 109-1 134-3 141-2 
Electrical apparatus!........00. 060. 1-5 113-9 109-5 111-7 116-9 131-4 134-3 139-4 
Tron and steel] products.............. 1:2 103-7 103-1 87-4 105-7 131-3 155-5 146-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 10-4 73°7 74-2 63-0 64-3 80-7 104-8 126-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 88-3 85-7 66-9 54-2 87-9 110-4 138-1 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 81-0 80-5 65-4 72-5 95-1 118-8 136-5 
ana venicles. ee ee ten hee: “4 39-4 42-5 85-2 23-4 34-7 63-4 125-9 
Automobiles and parts............ 4-8 74-0 75-1 66-4 69-1 76-6 100:9 117-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 1-5 99-2 105-4 TESES 72-5 52-9 100-8 130-3 
Heating appliances..............+. +2 47-5 51-9 43-2 69-8 80-5 116-4 149-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 4 89-2 85-8 71-0 64-3 96-1 116-6 132-7 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 4 65-5 63-5 49-3 61-6 115-3 152-8 182-6 
TLGHS. 2 0 8 cette © Choret aus cave aes eke baka “5 80-1 84-7 62-3 71-0 80-2 101-0 123-8 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-5 76-8 76-9 67-8 67-7 86-6 105-4 117-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 110-2 111-4 89-5 78-3 111-2 130-1 136-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:5 137-6 137-3 125-7 120-6 129-2 145-3 147-8 
IMISCGUENCOUS.. set ect act os cet es ©: 5) 114-8 116-0 96-3 97-2 108-1 109-2 113-0 





1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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occurred in shoe factories in Quebec and 
Ontario. <A rather larger gain had been 
reported by the firms making returns for the 
same date a year ago, when the index of 
employment was fractionally lower. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were decidedly busier, while con- 
tainer, furniture and wooden vehicle factories 
reported curtailment. The lumber industry as 
a whole registered a minor advance; the pay- 
rolls of the 791 firms furnishing data aggre- 
gated 39,124 operatives, as against 39,057 in 
their last report. There were increases in 
British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, 
while elsewhere the tendency was retrogressive. 
Activitiy in the lumber group as a whole was 
greater than on August 1, 1932, when consider- 
able improvement had been recorded. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was better than in the 
preceding month, and was also brisker than 
in the corresponding month of last year. State- 
ments were received from 385 manufacturers 
who had enlarged their payrolls by 238 per- 
sons to 1,183 on August 1, 19384. 


Plant Products, Edible—Important addi- 
tions to staffs were registered in fruit and 
vegetable canneries, while sugar refineries and 
chocolate and confectionery factories were also 
busier; 434 employers in the vegetable food 
group reported 33,178 workers, or 2,610 more 
than at the beginning of July. The increase 
took place largely in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Employment was in greater 
volume than on August 1, 1933, when smaller 
gains had been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills reported slightly heightened activity, 
while practically no change occurred in other 
branches of this group. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 565 manufacturers whose pay- 
rolls were increased by 60 persons to 57,778 
on August 1. Advances in Quebec and British 
Columbia were largely offset by reductions in 
other provinces. A substantial gain had 
been noted in the corresponding month last 
summer, but the index was then several points 
lower, standing at 88:4, as compared with 
95-8 on August 1, 1984. 


Rubber Products—There was a decrease in 
rubber works, 51 of which had 11,996 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 12,113 on 
July 1. The loss (which took place chiefly in 
Quebec), compared unfavourably with the 
general gain reported at the beginning of 
August of a year ago; the level of employ- 
ment was then decidedly lower. 
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Textile Products—Cotton and woollen mills 
recorded increased working forces, but gar- 
ment, hosiery and knitting factories were 
seasonally slacker; there was a decline of 1,288 
persons in the staffs of the 915 co-operating 
manufacturers, who employed 89,850. The 
general trend in all economic areas except 
British Columbia was decidedly downward. 
Large increases had been noted at the be- 
ginning of August, 1933, when the index stood 
at 97-7, compared with 106-0 on the date 
under review. 


Other Plant Products—Data were received 
from 157 establishments in these industries, 
whose payrolls, aggregating 14,462 on Aug- 
ust 1, showed an increase of 199 persons since 
July 1. There were gains in tobacco and 
beverage factories. The index on the same 
date last year was rather lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A small 
contraction was noted in chemical works at 
the beginning of August, 224 persons having 
been released since the preceding month from 
the payrolls of the 172 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 8,996 workers. The 
index was higher than on August 1, 1933, when 
a smaller reduction had been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
slight additions to staffs were reported in 
building material plants, according to 192 
employers with 8,897 workers, or 66 more 
than in their last report. There were in- 
creases in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
the same date last summer, although larger 
gains had then taken place. 


Electric Current —Considerable improvement 
was noted in electric current works, 98 of 
which reported 14,352 employees, compared 
with 13,825 on July 1. The index number on 
the date under review was rather higher than 
on August 1, 1933, when a large gain had also 
been recorded. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 109 
electrical apparatus works showed a minor 
increase at the beginning of August; they 
employed 11,326 operatives, or 51 more than 
in the preceding month. The situation was 
better than on August 1 of last year, when 
a larger advance had been indicated. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance and tool factories 
reported improvement, while agricultural im- 
plement, vehicle, foundry and machine shop 
and sheet metal works showed declines. A 
combined labour force of 96,873 persons was 
indicated by the 805 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 97,681 on July 1. Firms in 
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all provinces except Ontario recorded rather 
heightened activity, but in that province there 
was a considerable falling-off. Improvement 
had been noted at the beginning of August 
in 1933; the index then, however, was over 
ten points lower than on the date under 
review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Reductions in 
staffs were recorded in this group on August 1, 
according to the 147 firms furnishing data, 
who employed 17,367 workers, compared with 
17,551 in the preceding month. The decrease 
occurred mainly in lead, tin, zine and copper 
plants. Employment was in much greater 
volume than on August 1 of a year ago, when 
an increase had been indicated over the pre- 
ceding month. 


Mineral Products—Statistics tabulated from 
119 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 13,891 workers, or practi- 
cally the same number as in their last report. 
The index was higher than on the same date 
in 1933, although a gain had then occurred. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness reduced employment in 
logging camps in all provinces except Quebec 
and British Columbia, where small increases 
were indicated. Statements were tabulated 
from 264 firms throughout the Dominion, em- 
ploying 23,284 men, or 573 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Smaller losses were re- 
ported on August 1 of last year, when the 
index stood at 48-9, as compared with 84:5 
on the date under review. This was higher 
than at midsummer in any other year of the 
record. 


Mining 


Coal—There was an increase of 729 em- 
ployees in the staffs of the 99 operators 
furnishing returns, bringing them to 22,034 on 
August 1, 1934. The improvement extended 
to both Eastern and Western coal fields. A 
smaller gain had been registered on the same 
date of last year, when the index was a few 
points lower. 


Metallic Ores—A large advance was re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was decidedly more active than at 
the beginning of August of last year. Returns 
were received from 105 firms, with 21,931 
workers, as compared with 21,263 in their last 
report. Improvement was shown in all except 
the Prairie Provinces, that in Ontario being 
greatest. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
Little general change was noted in this 
division. in which 78 employers enlarged their 
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payrolls by 23 persons to 6,405 at the begin- 
ning of August. Employment was at a higher 
level than in the same month last summer, 
when greater Improvement over the preceding 
month had been recorded. 


Communications 


There was an increase in the personnel of 
telephone and telegraph companies on Aug- 
ust 1; the communication firms co-operating 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had 
21,339 employees, as against 21,056 in the 
preceding month. The number engaged in 
this group was less than on August 1 of a 
year ago. A decline had then been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—A gain was 
registered in this division, according to data 
received from 193 employers with 24,622 
workers, as against 24,487 on July 1. A falling- 
off had been recorded on August 1, 1933, when 
the index of employment was practically the 
same. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable in Ontario and the Western prov- 
inces; the 99 companies and divisional super- 
intendents furnishing data throughout the 
Dominion reported 59,023 employees, com- 
pared with 58,107 in their last report. An 
increase had also occurred on the same date 
in 1933, but the index then was a few points 
lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 92 companies in this group, 
employing 15,020 workers, or 200 more than 
on July 1, 1934. There were losses in Quebec, 
but gains in British Columbia and Ontario. 
A general decline had been noted at the 
beginning of August a year ago; employment 
in shipping was then not quite so active. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 640 con- 
tractors adding 1,767 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 22,822 at the beginning of 
August. There were advances in all provinces, 
those in Quebec and Ontario being greatest. 
Employment was brisker than in the same 
month of 1933, when improvement had also 
been indicated. 


Highway—The number engaged on high- 
way construction and maintenance showed 
important curtailment, mainly in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. Data were received 
from 340 employers with 98,304 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 114,394 at 
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the beginning of July. An increase had taken 
place on August 1, 1933, but employment on 
road work was then not so active. 


Railway—A further increase was recorded 
in this group on August 1, 1934, when 35 com- 
panies and divisional superintendents reported 
that they had 29,911 men on their staffs, com- 
pared with 29,118 in the preceding month. 
There were gains in all except the Western 
provinces. The index number was slightly 
higher than at the beginning of August of 
a year ago, when improvement had also been 
noted. 


Services 


Continued gains occurred in the service 
group mainly in hotels and restaurants; 415 
firms employed 26,019 persons, compared with 
25,319 at the beginning of July. Little general 
change had been recorded on August 1, 1933; 
the index was then lower. 


Trade 


There was a seasonal falling-off in employ- 
ment in retail trade, but wholesale houses were 
more active, according to 1,045 trading estab- 
lishments, which employed 90,033 workers, as 
compared with 91,918 on July 1. Ontario 
reported the largest declines, while there were 
gains in British Columbia. Smaller seasonal 
losses had occurred at the beginning of August 
last year, but the index then was a few points 
lower. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1934 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 


The situation for local trade union mem- 
bers during July remained much the same as 
in the preceding month according to the re- 
ports furnished the Department of Labour. 
by 1,701 labour organizations with a member- 
ship covering 156,357 persons. Of these, 27,945, 
or 17.9 per cent were without employment on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
18.0 per cent in June. Improvement was 
shown over July a year ago, when 21.2 per. 
cent of the members reported were unem- 
ployed. Saskatchewan unions registered a 
gain in work afforded of nearly 3 per cent. 
from June, attributable to intensified activity. 
in the building and construction trades, and 
in steam railway operation. Conditions in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia unions varied but 
slightly from the previous month, though the 
tendency was also upward. Recessions of a 
largely offsetting nature, however, were re- 
flected ky Quebec and Ontario unions, When 


a comparison is made with the returns for 
July, 1933, Ontario and Saskatchewan unions 
showed the most substantial gains during the 
month reviewed, increases in activity, of 
lesser proportions, being reflected by Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba 
and British Columbia unions. Alberta unions 
alone indicated a falling off in activity from 
July a year ago, which was, however, slight. 
Returns on unemployment affecting trade. 
union members in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of PrinceEdward 
Island, are tabulated separately each month. 
Halifax, Saint John and Montreal unions re- 
ported a lowering of the employment volume, 
on a moderate scale, in comparison with 
June. In Edmonton and Vancouver also, 
activity was slightly curtailed, Toronto and 
Regina showing but nominal recessions. Win- 
nipeg was the only city to reflect a better 
employment trend than in June, although the 
change was very slight. Contrasted with the 
returns for July of last year, Halifax mem- 
bers were much busier during the month re- 
viewed, and increased activity, of noteworthy 
degree, was apparent among St. John, Tor- 
onto and Vancouver members. In Regina, 
Winnipeg and Montreal also, a somewhat 
better employment volume was afforded. 
Edmonton members, however, were decidedly 
less active than in July a year ago. 
Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1928, to date. The level of the 
curve at the close of July remained almost 
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identical with that of June, showing a prac- 
tically unchanged labour volume, The projec- 
tion was, however, downward during July 
from the corresponding month of last year, 
an indication of better employment condi- 
tions during the period under review. 

Further declines in activity, on a small 
scale, were shown in the manufacturing in- 
dustries during July, the unemployment per- 
centage standing at 18.1, in contrast with a 
percentage of 17.2 in June. The situation 
was, however, more favourable than in July 
last year when 22.3 per cent of the members 
reported were out of work. Employment for 
general labourers, glass and fur workers was 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


obtained for pulp and 
printing tradesmen, brewery 
workers, general labourers and bakers and 
confectioners. Garment workers, however, 
were considerably slacker than in July a year 
ago, as were also metal polishers, this latter 
group of tradesmen embracing but a small 
membership. In the textile trades and among 
wood workers employment was also notably 
retarded from July last year, fur and hat and 
cap workers showing contractions on a smaller 
scale. 

The trend of activity in the coal mining 
industry continued upward during July, 
though the change from June was slight as 


lesser proportions 
paper makers, 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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on a much higher level than jn June, while 
the tendency for pulp and paper makers, 
printing tradesmen and brewery workers was 
also better, but the gains were fractional only. 
On the contrary, a sharp drop in employment 
was evident among metal polishers, garment, 
textile and hat and cap workers. Declines, on 
a considerably smaller scale, were recorded by 
wood and leather workers, and cigar makers. 
Among iron and steel workers, and bakers and 
confectioners there was but a slight falling off 
in work afforded. Employment advancement 
over July a year ago affecting the greatest 
number of members was indicated by iron 
and steel workers. Among cigar makers, 
leather and glass workers also, substantial im- 
provement was recorded. Gains of much 


manifest by the reports tabulated from 53 
unions with a membership aggregate of 16,108 
persons. Of these, 3,252 or 20:2 per cent were 
without employment at the end of the month, 
in contrast with 21-9 per cent in June. Un- 
employment was in greater prevalence than 
in July of last year, when 14:3 percent of the 
members reported were idle. Both the eastern 
and western coal fields participated in this 
better tendency shown from June, the Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia mines 
all affording a slightly better volume of work. 
The recessions noted from July last year were 
most pronounced in the Province of British 
Columbia, though in Nova Scotia and Alberta 
also there was some lowering of the employ- 
ment volume available. In addition to the 
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members who were reported as entirely unem- 
ployed many miners continued to work at 
reduced time. 


There was little variation in the volume of 
employment afforded building and construc- 
tion tradesmen during July over the previous 
month, the 191 unions making returns, with 
a total of 17,064 members, showing 57-0 per 
cent of idleness, as compared with 57-8 per 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1919..... 3.4] 2-0] 3:4] 2-7] 2-1) 3-2) 2-0) 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0] 7-2] 3-4) 3-1] 3-2] 2-8)11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3} 8:5/16-6) 9-7) 8-5] 7-8) 7-8/23-5)12-7 
Average 1922..... 7.1] 4:3} 8-6) 5-0) 8-9) 5-4) 6-1)12-4] 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3.0] 2-0) 6-7) 3-7] 5-8) 3-0) 6-0} 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1| 4-0}10-9] 6-1) 6-5} 4-3) 5-4) 5-8) 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-Q| 3-6)10-9| 5-5) 5-1) 3-3) 8-4) 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7.9] 2-1] 6-8) 4-2) 3-6) 3-0) 4-9] 5-5) 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3.7| 1-9| 6-8] 4-1) 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4.9] 1-2} 6-1) 3-5) 4-2) 3-0) 4-2) 5-1) 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4-0] 1-6] 7-7} 4-3] 7-1] 5-3) 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4] 3-7/14-0/10-4) 9-6)10-6)13-3)11-6)14-1 
Average 1931..... 8.5] 9-2)19-3)17-2}15-7)15-6)19-4/17-6}16-8 
Average 1932..... 9.6|14-4|26-4/23-7/20-0)15-8/22-6)21-6)22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0)13-0|25-2/24-4/20-3/17-2/21-7/20-8/22-3 
Fuly LOL See 4.1] 1-5} 2-5] 1-5) +9] 2-8) 1-9] 5-8] 2-4 
July,  1920...... “4| -2| 2-9] 1-5] 1-3] -9| 1-4] 9-2] 2-3 
Sully.) | 192D ees = 12-2/10-9} 8-7] 7-8] 6-6] 4-9) 6-3/16-7| 9-1 
July; e 1922. es. 9-0| 3-3] 5-5} 2-8] 5-5} 3-1) 5-01 5 9) 44 
July, 7. 923.0... oe 9 5} 1-0) 4 4] 1-7) 3-1] 1-3] 5-8) 2-3) 2-9 
July, 1924... 2-6] 3-6| 7-8] 4-6] 5-7] 5-5} 3-8} 3-8) 5-4 
Tully; MAo25 ee oe 9-2| 2-5} 6-4] 4-5] 3-4] 3-3) 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
July... 1926:2°2 2. 2-6| 2-0} 2-1] 1-6) 1-6] -6) 5-3) 4-0] 2-3 
July, ¢ S27: 1-2] 2:3) 5-2] 2-7) 2-3) 1-5] 1-8) 4-0} 3-3 
Suby, Pelo28- eae 1-5| -7| 2-6) 2-6) 1-8} -6) 4-5} 2-8) 2-5 
July; ~ 1929 see. as 9-0) -8| 4-8) 2-2) 3-1) 1-8] 2-7] 2-7] 3-0 
July, | 1980.01 5-8] 2-5/11-5) 8-1] 8-4) 8-2/12-7) 8-8] 9-2 
Tuky; 1931s 7-2) 7-0|17-0)16-6]14-7|14-5/25-3)16-3/16-2 
Jans, MinGa2.oeke 15-1)15-9}28-4)21-5)19-0)18-0)19-3/21-8)22-0 
MED cs) ol OL ica ote 8-3114-9]23-1|23 -0}19-6]19-5)20-2)21- 1120-6 
Mars,, 193 2-nir<s 8-0] 13-3}23-5) 21-6} 20-7) 17-6) 23-2)20-5|20-4 
April 1982...... 8-9}16-0)28-1/24-0/21-9}16-9/26-1/21-5/23-0 
May, . 1932.22.71. 8-5|14-2/26-3)23-6/21-0)14-0/26-5/20-4/22-1 
June, 1932...... 9-6}12-0)27-1/23-4)18-1]14-4/23-4/22-3)21-9 
Julys5 pl O32 2 oe 8-0] 13 -2)26-2)24-4)19-7)13-7/25-5)20-5/21-8 
US LOS aaa. 8-9}13-7/25-0}23-9)18-2)13-0/24-0/19-9/21-4 
Sept | LOA. 2: 11-7}13-1)23-6/23-1/18-7)/11-0}19-1)19-7/20-4 
Oct 5 W320. te: 11-5}16-7|27-6)22-7/21-4/13-4)21-7/21-1/22-0 
Nov TOS? e's: 7-9}13-6)/27-6/25-2/}20-6)17-3/19-8)24-4/22-8 
Déer a 98208 re. 8-4116-5}30-9/ 28-5] 20-9] 20-8) 22-8126-0)25-5 
Janes A938 cane 22-7|15-6}26-9)28- 7/23 -6)22-7/22-7/21-6)25-5 
Feb., “1933 "..4, 9-2)17-1]27-5| 28-8) 22-0) 21-8) 19-8) 21-9) 24-3 
Mar., 1983,..... 22-7|16-4|27-3] 26-8) 20-3) 20-5) 25-3)23-8125-1 
April, 1933...... 21-3}15-1)25-7|26-5| 20-9) 17-5) 28-1/22-6)24-5 
May, 1988. 2.244 26-6) 14-2)25-0)24-9)21-0)17-9)25-9)19-5)23-8 
Juney:) 1933¢ 2.62 13-8]13-0] 26-2} 23-3}19-4|14-9)24-5}18-6/21-8 
daly, -1933....,.2. 12-2|11-0)26-0}22-9)19-0]15-4/23-1]17-5/21-2 
Aug.,  19338...... 12-6]11-1/22-6}21-7}17-9]14-3}22-0)19-9/19-9 
Septar  1933:....2.2 11-0} 10-4} 24-1)20-9]19-1)13-5|19-7|21-3}19-8 
Oct. — 193835... 12-5] 9-8/25-1/20-3}19-4/13-3)16-5/21-7/19-8 
Nov., 1933...... 17-1|10-7|22-8}22-1|20-4/16-1/15-0/21-3}20-4 
Deeg) 4933. cna 11-2)11-5}23-2|24-9/20-3)17-2)17-6]19-8)21-0 
wanie, | LUBE eas. 10-7} 9-4/23-6)24-2)/21-2)17-9]16-4)25-0)21-2 
BPebry 120384. sate. 10-8} 9-8) 21-9/22-5/21-6}/18-3}17-1)21-2)20-0 
Mar., 1934...... 9-1}10-7|22-3]19-9) 21-8) 18-5} 20-3)19-9]19-5 
April, 1934...... 10-9] 9-6}22-3]18-6)19-5}15-6)22-4)19-2/19-1 
May, 1934...... 11-8] 8-1]/23-6]15-9]17-8)14-2)24-3]18-4/18-5 
June, 1934...... 11-4) 7-3}22-9]15-9)17-0)12-1)24-8)17-2/18-0 
July, P9084. 2 9-9) 6-2/24-1/16-3]16-1) 9-3/24-1/16-2)17-9 





cent in June. Carpenters and joiners, elec- 
trical workers, granite and stone cutters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers all reported heightened 
activity from June, which was not of par- 
ticular importance in any one group of trades- 
men. Hod carriers and building labourers, on 
the other hand, reported a sharp drop in em- 
ployment available, though affecting few 
workers, as their membership was small, and 
moderate contractions occurred among plumb- 
ers and steamfitters, bridge and structural 
iron workers and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. Steam shovelmen reported the 
same situation as in the preceding month. 
Compared with the returns for July of last 
year in the building and construction trades, 
when 61:9 per cent of unemployment was re- 
corded, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers were all much better engaged during the 
month reviewed, while gains, on a smaller 
scale, were recorded by electrical workers and 
steam shovelmen. Pronounced curtailment, 
however, was evident among bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers from July last year, and 
recessions of much lesser magnitude occurred 
for painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
plumbers and steamfitters. Among granite 
and stonecutters conditions were but nomin- 
ally adverse. 


Improvement, of slight degree, was reflected 
in the transportation industries during July 
from the previous month, unemployment 
standing at 8-2 per cent, as compared with 
9-3 per cent in June. Increases in activity of 
greater importance were shown from July 
last year when 12-5 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was recorded. The percentage for the 
month under review was based on the returns 
received from 747 organizations, embracing a 
membership of 52,858 persons, 4,316 of whom 
were idle at the end of the month. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
about 78 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reported, and navigation workers in- 
dicated employment expansion on a_ small 
scale, from June. No variation in conditions 
was apparent among street and electric rail- 
way employees, while teamsters and chau- 
feurs reported a fractional unemployment 
percentage, compared with a fully engaged 
situation in the previous month. Responsibil- 
ity for the improvement over July of last 
year in the transportation industries rested 
almost entirely with the steam railway divi- 
sion which showed noteworthy gains in work 
afforded, though among street and electric 
railway employees activity tended very slight- 
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ly upward. Navigation workers, on the other 
hand, reported a considerable increase in 
slackness during the month reviewed, and 
among teamsters and chauffeurs there was a 
fractional employment drop. 

Unemployment for retail clerks remained 
in almost the same volume during July as in 
the previous month, the 5 unions making re- 
turns with 1,849 members showing 6:3 per 
cent of idleness, as compared with 6:2 per 
cent in June. Contractions in activity, how- 
ever, were noted from July of last year, when 
2:9 per cent of the members reported were 
without work. 

From unions of civic employees 76 reports 
were received during July, covering a member- 
ship of 7,658 persons, 272, or 3°6 per cent of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 3:0 in June 
and 6:2 in July last year. 

There was some slowing up of activity in 
the miscellaneous group of trades during July 
from the previous month as manifest. by the 
returns received from 114 unions, with a total 
of 3,685 members. Of these, 648 or 17:6 per 
cent were idle at the end of the month, as 
contrasted with 14:9 per cent in June. Con- 
ditions, however, were more favourable than 
in July a year ago, when 20°6 per cent of the 
members reported were without employment. 
Noteworthy losses in work available from 
June were registered by hotel and restaurant, 
and theatre and stage employees. Among 
barbers and unclassified workers the tendency 
was towards greater activity, though the 
changes were fractional only. Unemployment 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July, 1934, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, 
showed a decrease of 22 per cent from the 
previous period, but an increase of nearly 25 
per cent over the corresponding month last 
year. All industrial divisions, except mining 
and farming, where an appreciable gain was 
registered, showed declines in placements from 
June, the largest being in construction and 
maintenance. In comparison with July, 1933, 
construction and maintenance showed a marked 
increase, followed by gains of lesser magni- 
tude in services and logging. Farming, trade 
and transportation registered fewer place- 
ments, the greatest decline being in farming. 
Minor changes only were recorded in mining 
and manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1932, as repre- 


for stationary engineers and firemen, however, 
remained at the same level as in June. Com- 
pared with the returns for July last year 
hotel and restaurant employees were much 
better engaged during the month reviewed 
and among theatre and stage employees, sta- 
tlonary engineers and firemen, and unclassi- 
fied workers employment expansion, on a 
much smaller scale, was noted. Barbers, 
however, indicated nominal curtailment of ac- 
tivity from July a year ago. 

The situation for fishermen showed little 
change during July from either the previous 
month or July of last year, 1-9 per cent of 
the members being reported idle at the end 
of the month, in contrast with 2-2 per cent 
in June and 1:4 per cent in July, 1933. 

Lumber workers and loggers during July 
maintained the high level of activity shown 
during June and with slightly greater inten- 
sity, while the improvement noted over July 
last year was quite pronounced. Returns were 
tabulated for July from 3 unions of these 
workers, involving 1,481 members, 35 or 2-4 
per cent of whom were unemployed at the 
end of the month, contrasted with percentages 
of 3-0 in June and 22-5 in July a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1983, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1931, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 19382, to date. Table II summarises 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for July, 1934. 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. In viewing the trend of 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications, a marked decline was 
shown throughout the month, but at the close 
of the period the levels attained were practi- 
cally the same as those recorded at the end 
of July, 1933. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 63-7 during the first half 
and 56-2 during the second half of July, 1934, 
in contrast with ratios of 57-4 and 56-3 during 
the corresponding periods of 1933. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 60-9 and 53-7 
as compared with 54-2 and 54-0, respectively, 
during the corresponding month of 1933. 
The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
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vice throughout Canada during July, 1934, was 
1,425, as compared with a daily average of 
1,146 during the corresponding month a year 
ago, and with 1,822 recorded daily in June, 
1934. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,390 in comparison with 2,016 in July, 
1933. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1934 averaged 2,701 daily. 

The average number of placements made 


of which 46,976 were from men and 12,751 
from women. Reports for June, 1934, showed 
45,529 positions available, 67,506 applications 
made, and 43,621 placements effected, while 
in July, 1933, there were recorded 28,630 va- 
cancies, 50,397 applications for work, and 27,- 
266 placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date :— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1934, was 1,362, of which 776 were in regular ae Placements 
employment and 586 in work of one week’s Regular Casal Totals 
duration or less, as compared with a total SU} “EGGS el ae ee 
daily average of 1,745 during the preceding  924.................. 247,425 He, 04 a6; 132 
1 . Ct a ae 306,804 6,0 
month. Placements in July a year ago aver-  jog"11177 1 300,226 | 109,929 410,155 
aged 1,091 daily, consisting of 608 in regular 1927.................. 302,723 112,046 414,769 
d 483 i ] l DO ShareiMtan tes Bie cro, ties sails oes 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
and 483 in casual employment. er ek bane eae 260,747 | 187,620 308,367 
‘ ET aS dt Se ol 187,872 0,80 
During the month of July, 1934, the offices josyvrsssutti 175,632 | 295,876 471,508 
of the Service referred 35,506 persons to va- 1p ye ee ae eS Tee 
cancies and effected a total of 34,046 place- soR4iy Wonthayiaet 129/798 114'720 244518 


ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 19,400, of which 15,189 were 
of men and 4,211 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 14,646. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 27,667 
for men and 7,954 for women, a total of 35,621, 
while applications for work numbered 59,727, 


Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July were 11 per cent less 
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favourable than in the preceding month and 
33 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decline of nearly 14 
per cent in placements when compared with 
June, and of nearly 35 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1933. The decrease in placements 
from July of last year was due to fewer 
workers being sent to relief camps on high- 
way construction as nominal changes only 
were reported in all other groups. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging 
59: construction and maintenance 573; and 
services 240, of which 187 were of household 
workers. During the month 146 men and 94 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


During July positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick were 
nearly 7 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and 27 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decline 
of over 6 per cent in placements in comparison 
with June and of nearly 27 per cent when 
compared with July, 1933. Fewer placements 
were made in construction and maintenance, 
transportation and logging than during July 
of last year. These reductions, however, were 
offset in part by gains in all other groups, 
the largest of which was in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 19; logging 108; farming 19; con- 
struction and maintenance 279; and services 
422. of which 323 were of household workers. 
There were 411 men and 67 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 19 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during the month of July when compared with 
the preceding month and of over 47 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were over 31 per 
cent higher than in June and nearly 51 per 
cent above July, 1933. All industrial divi- 
sions except manufacturing and mining par- 
ticipated in the increase in placements over 
July of last year, the largest gains being in 
services, construction and maintenance, and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 72; logging 337; farm- 
ing 96; construction and maintenance 637; 
trade 150; and services 2,010, of which 1,650 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,341 of men 
and 1,415 of women, 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during July was nearly 36 per cent 
less than in the preceding month but nearly 
52 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decline of nearly 37 
per cent in placements when compared with 
June, but a gain of over 50 per cent in com- 
parison with July, 1933. Increased place- 
ments over July of last year were recorded in 
all industrial groups except farming, trade and 
finance. Nearly 75 per cent of the net in- 
crease, however, was in construction and- 
maintenance as a result of heavy placements 
being made on road construction and there 
being more activity in building construction. 
Services and logging also showed substantial 


gains. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 547; logging 1,119; 
farming 1,186; mining 116; transportation 


122; construction and maintenance 10,802; 
trade 215; and services 3,913, of which 1,716 
were of household workers. During the month 
7,324 men and 1,424 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during July called for 8 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
but over 3 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 12 per cent above June and over 
1 per cent in excess of July, 1933. The most 
important gains in placements over July of 
last year were in construction and maintenance 
and logging, while farming and services showed 
the only noteworthy declines. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging 
165; farming 737; construction and main- 
tenance 1,126; and services 560, of which 457 
were of household workers. There were 1,704 
men and 296 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During July orders received at employment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for over 18 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 17 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of over 19 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with June, but a decline 
of over 13 per cent in comparison with July, 
1933. The decrease in placements from July of 
last year was due to a reduction in the demand 
for farm workers, as a small gain in construc- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1934 
Vacancies Applicants 
———_—__—-_—_--_——— Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Un- ments 
during | at end of tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies | Regular | Casual | at end of period 
period period 1933 
INOVa Scotia), dn. ca yates oe ites 958 39 1,083 912 240 682 1, 924 345 
Hallas on seen aaa) ane 263 28 337 217 95 122 1,380 84 
iNew: Glaser wire eee uc enitrnt eae 124 Ata 171 124 104 10 391 33 
DMCS reed ERs CRE ee: 571 0 575 “Eyal 4] 530 153 228 
New Brumswick..................... 862 ji 865 859 478 381 968 316 
(Lata eels er neice its sae 111 4 85 116 95 21 314 40 
Ppodencton'.,. 25... cater... Eee 134 2 148 128 128 0 94 - 
INVENT CUOMI Lee oe oa oman eR eae a 215 2, 220 216 93 123 97 186 
Sart ON ne eaten en ire ccs: 402 3 417 399 162 237 463 90 
Qttebec... hesy! Aiea. see as 4,073 4i4 7,303 4,260 2,756 570 2,919 1,935 
TOS. Oe MGs Remi. ea eri ce econ 19 14 ip. 19 12 7 13 99 
ad as een is Sree ES ee 2 134 6 834 181 145 6 605 163 
Montneale:. WiLieheiieo a... ees 2,016 202 Bey 1,875 1,209 202 1,754 838 
OuUsbece, Abe Ciba: ehh As Getcha ae ae 1,141 114 1,594 1, 247 777 205 306 515 
IROU VALS. seats Os el. co aed beaten 137 10 179 137 132 3 19 44 
Sherbrookeierie ao. eee eerie: 315 25 526 369 271 31 146 169 
AP hmee RAVOLS: Wh ends. cet byh alata c 311 40 376 432 210 46 67 107 
COUTALIOIGS |. Oh. . cee natal. ct ee 18,875 524 33, 982 18, 452 8,748 9,360 47,952 5,612 
Beilevaliennattiey chlo career aoe ns 272 0 295 26 183 84 222 79 
ES GAMIGHOR OM: seer Meee aie, oe ce aknmiate os 1,996 2 2,407 1,993 130 1,863 2,113 128 
Chatham. Tee lay). Brace ok Roakere 342 0 411 341 192 149 804 133 
IO TGA NV ALLIS TNO) SIRS Se eye che Matteo t thal 426 0 450 425 353 72 512 405 
Rue lip ern. eey. cra hee ees ae 222 18 275 236 215 i153 921 68 
ETS TNT GORING «EEG AS Hide ok de sh 1230: 9 1,887 1,248 354 861 4,181 204 
FOU SOT Si MULES ends acute we 341 23 353 286 232 54 493 220 
TECHGNEL. , Ane AM Re ey Wome em ae 1,657 9 2,066 1,669 70 1,582 1,163 94 
AFOMdONT.s AES ee ees ieee - tekaek 933 16 1,348 956 555 361 2,309 724 
WE APMNOES. . FSR pate sho tached were oe 65 0 65 65 65 0 0 - 
NGaivaraetaligns a, @ at dots aAUeE neers 575 2 378 573 89 479 1,889 68 
INOrtéheBay Soars oe elads «2 ites cooper 267 2 333 303 263 40 269 3805 
Osha waltesGuts voa een toa eee 919 0 1,216 915 160 755 666 126 
Optawatteee teed. mee, 4.8 1,382 63 2,136 1,339 1,158 101 1,518 370 
hy CITONOKO Wd ace: Anarene Se 231 28 234 197 131 66 33 260 
Peter OLrOUGlt t... keecikas cerns sence 111 10 147 92 69 15 597 56 
(RortvAmtaur stabs frei... aera ss chee 996 1 853 830 767 63 922 554 
Sion Gatharimes see. ce ee oe aoe 281 8 444 274 180 94 2,085 76 
SiG, HOMIE AS , shee, cobra se cee reread 145 15 284 124 59 65 545 66 
Sante; Shewen $s POINTS 2 deus Gniery Same oe ee 343 Zz 278 342 245 97 1,118 51 
SaultiStes Marioys ius tones 380 64 550 361 287 68 103 76 
SELATLONL ya ee ete ee or ee ee eee eee 102 0 169 98 76 22 1,296 50 
Sua bunyy retorts: «fret. nde bs. eee oe 188 2 595 166 143 23 269 139 
SLAW TATA ee eee ea nw ocak sis ea ees ae 548 80 767 466 187 280 760 98 
OKORCO!. |. ce tehe s Beckers wie deems 4,446 150 15,374 4,406 2,334 1, 864 17,954 1,074 
WARCSOD tr ch4 . toes Spicart  tienyens seorane © os 476 15 667 480 251 229 4,310 188 
Manigobale sor ek. «cans cae see 2,504 15 3,800 2,657 2,000 649 15,950 1,918 
Brandon. 20). [Se 0). eee). 1a 170 11 215 163 158 5 670 240 
VA FUTATIO OG, I enti E Ls, Wefocdis ted Sia 2,334 4 3,585 2,494 1, 842 644 15,280 1,678 
Saskatch@wali... ccc cteess ocnsee ee 2,037 — 103 25369 1,979 1,178 780 2,083 1,506 
HStevan eine, Shee As dc SE tas SMES 178 0 219 178 ral 107 72 - 
MOOS6 Ua Wo ea eke ee eee ee 561 34 601 553 174 358 537 226 
North Battlefordi.. ste ok ae 113 10 102 102 45 57 i! 52 
IPrince! Albert.) . Geeehis: Aes. See. 151 33 131 117 98 19 43 101 
Reod ris Whole ss the de Rais bao he cate ate 6 on 476 15 680 476 395 81 887 521 
Saskatoon ss shove een thet eet 276 0 306 279 237 42 331 238 
Swart Currentisss. tees. :.aseeoe de 0 101 71 52 19 167 85 
Wey BAIN. ne itas aoe Leen eae cet 38 5 36 37 25 12 15 190 
Work toms: 2e8 CP ete ais acta eee 173 6 1938 166 81 85 24 93 
Aihertannssns. 2. ..sce took «sere > ts 1,966 35 3,789 1,950 1,315 629 8,738 1,785 
Wa leary dy Aya nO ts pera tae. Scene: 473 23 1,438 468 398 67 3120 524 
Dramhellers.. -45.eltn..chek eee oe 126 1 399 124 59 65 246 91 
BGA ORTON Soe Peat Sees 695 7 1,199 693 632 58 3,718 893 
Meth braces: season aa teen esas 402 4 486 392 112 280 861 117 
Medicinevel atiavtias BARCEL Alck.. at eieas 270 0 267 218 114 159 186 160 
British Columbia.................... 4,346 18 6,536 4,437 2,685 1,675 3,620 1,769 
ICAU OOO Sete CLA oa elon | Seto 590 0 590 586 586 0 8 67 
Nanaimo....... TO), res toe. Re 593 0 589 585 549 36 276 459 
IN SISO INE iat ole: Shere eh ate: ioue a he 263 0 274 272 89 183 6 206 
New, Westminster satu. sae eee 78 0 191 78 71 7 191 16 
Penticton... . eikt wee aha See 304 3 381 317 274 32 141 39 
PrincesRupertial.o.ne ote coe ake 172 1 194 171 36 135 117 12 
iV ANCOUVEL, cee ae bitte Saber eeree Fe 1213 9 3,065 1,295 997 232 2,563 863 
WHCLORIG NT. eee. aomide ote onus prec 1,183 0 Bo252 1,133 83 1,050 323 107 
aT Ae ee sak ce en ee igs 35,621 1,151 59,727 35,506 19,490 14,646 83, 250 15,189 
VEGI 5., Jak alts, BM na ethe tthe lots aA a ahe 27,667 459 46,976 27,451 15,189 128151 70,257 11,389 
WOTQEN: markt cieits ht elarh. ae Same cuae oie 7,954 692 12,751 8,055 4,211 2,495 12,993 3,800 





*3 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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tion and maintenance was offset by declines in 
manufacturing and trade, and nominal changes 
only were reported in all other groups. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included farming 
669; construction and maintenance 422; trade 
25; and services 802, of which 459 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 809 of men and 369 of 
women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during July were nearly 19 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 27 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of 19 per cent when compared 
with June and of over 23 per cent in com- 
parison with July, 1933. All industrial divisions 
showed reductions in placements from July of 
last year, the most noteworthy being in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 43; farming 685; con- 
struction and maintenance 677; and services 
463, of which 855 were of household workers. 
There were 1,001 men and 314 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


BrittsH CoLuMBIA 


There was an increase of over 3 per cent m 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
July when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 41 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of gain were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. A sub- 
stantial increase in the placements made in 
the highway division of construction and 
maintenance was responsible for the gain over 
July of last year, as small losses in farming, 
logging and transportation were offset by gains 
in services, manufacturing and trade. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 37; farming 118; mining 31; con- 
struction and maintenance 3,528; and services 
603, of which 886 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,453 men and 232 women 
were placed in regular employment, 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1934, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
19,400 placements in regular employment, of 
which 9,166 were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 482 were 


granted the Employment Service reduced 
trasportation rate, 306 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 176 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2°7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide ap- 
plicants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


The labour movement from Ontario cen- 
tres during July comprised the transfer of 207 
persons, 204 of whom went to provincial 
situations and 3 outside the province. The 
latter were mine workers despatched by the 
Timmins office, 2 going to the Winnipeg zone 
and one to Amos. Provincially, from Port 
Arthur 89 bushmen, 51 mine workers, 12 high- 
way construction employees, 5 survey men, 3 
railway construction labourers, 2 restaurant 
workers and 1 domestic were conveyed to em- 
ployment at various centres within the same 
zone, while for points within their respective 
zones also, the Fort William office transferred 
3 mine workers, one construction carpenter 
and one tie peeler, and Sudbury 12 mine 
workers and 6 bush workers. Destined to the 
Fort William zone, in addition, were 11 
miners sent from Timmins. The remaining 7 
provincial transfers were for the Timmins 
zone, 6 of whom were bushmen travelling 
from North Bay and one, a carpenter, sent 
from Hamilton. In Manitoba during July, 
208 certificates for reduced transportation were 
granted, 35 provincial and 173 interprovincial, 
all of these being issued at the Winnipeg 
office. Travelling on certificates for provin- 
cial points 25 farm hands, 6 mine workers and 
4 carpenters. went to employment at centres 
within the Winnipeg zone. The majority of 
the persons going outside the province were 
for the Port Arthur zone, these including 140 
bush workers, 12 mine workers, 8 highway 
construction workers, 5 farm hands, 2 hotel 
cooks and 1 shoemaker. In addition, 2 farm 
hands were bound for Yorkton, 1 farm hand 
and 1 hotel waitress for Regina and 1 hotel 
cook for Saskatoon. Transfers at the reduced 
rate in Saskatchewan during July were 3 in 
number and effected by the Regina office, 
which despatched 2 teachers within its own 
zone, and one domestic to Yorkton. Offices in 
Alberta granted 57 certificates for reduced 
transportation during July, all provincial. Of 
these, 50 were secured at the Edmonton office 
by 12 bushmen, 7 farm hands, 2 farm house- 
hold workers, 7 miners, 5 fish packers, 2 saw- 
mill workers, 2 fishermen, 2 building con- 
struction workers, 2 plasterers, 2 hotel wait- 
resses, 1 construction labourer, 1 domestic, 1 
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garage hand, 1 carpenter and 1 cook, going to 
employment at points within the Edmonton 
zone, and by 2 farm hands journeying to 
Drumheller. The Calgary office was instru- 
mental in tthe transfer of 2 highway con- 
struction labourers to Edmonton, 1 farm hand 
to Drumheller and 4 farm hands within the 
Calgary zone. Benefiting by the reduced rate 
in British Columbia during July, 7 persons 
were carried to provincial employment. The 
Vancouver office was responsible for the trans- 
fer of these, despatching one farm hand, 1 


miner, and 1 fruit packer to Penticton, 1 saw- 
mill setter to Kamloops and 1 farm hand, 1 
miner and 1 hotel cook within its own zone. 


Of the 482 persons who proceeded to em- 
ployment at the reduced transportation rate 
during July 216 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 248 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 14 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 2 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada for July 1934 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during July stood at $3,219,086; this 
was an increase of $854,977 or 36:2 per cent. 
as compared with the total of $2,864,109 re- 
ported in the preceding month. The gain is 
especially interesting since the experience of 
the last fourteen years shows that the building 
authorized is usually lower in July than in 
June. The comparison with the July, 1933, 
ageregate of $2,180,403 was also favourable, 
the total for last month being $1,038,683 or 
47-6 per cent. higher than in the same month 
last year. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $1,000,000, 
and some 1,600 permits for other buildings 
estimated at more than $1,900,000. In addi- 
tion, engineering projects valued at $286,515 
were authorized by two cities. In June, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
240 dwellings and 1,900 other buildings, valued 
at approximately $960,000 and $1,145,000, 
respectively. 

Increases over June, 1934, were reported in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, the largest gain of $464,494 
occurring in New Brunswick. Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia showed de- 
clines, that of $74,333 or 37.7 per cent. in 
British Columbia being greatest. 

In comparision with the same month in 
1933, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan showed increases, 
that of $562,848 or 64:1 per cent. in Ontario 
being most pronounced. In the remaining 
provinces, the value of the authorized build- 
ing was lower than in July of last year, Al- 
berta showing the greatest loss of $30,821 or 
28.3 per cent. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal reported 
an increase over June, 1934, but a small de- 
crease as compared with July, 1933; in To- 
ronto and Vancouves, on the other hand, 
there were reductions as compared with the 


preceding month, but increases over July of 
last year, while Winnipeg reported improve- 
ment in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres Sydney, Fredericton, Moncton, Brant- 
ford, Fort William, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peter- 
boro, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, York 
and East York Townships, Welland, Windsor, 
East Windsor, Walkerville, Woodstock, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and Lethbridge show- 
ed gains as compared with both June, 1934, 
and July, 1933. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1920-1934.—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during July, and in the first seven months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
seven months of the years since 1920 are also 
given, (1926 average=100). 


ee 0.» —“—S\<—<——_—_sTssS 


Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits building ° 

Year issued issued in issued in materials 

in first seven | first seven |in first seven 
July months months |months(1926 
(1926=100) | average 
=100) 
$ $ 

1934.08 3,219,086 | 13,501,727 13-9 83-5 
19083eRe82. 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
TOBA. 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
1931.35. 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
1930......| 15,824,781 |101, 238,766 103-9 94-2 
19007 wanes 92,702,584 |147,311,851 151-2 99-2 
1928). 22S. 25,761,956 |127, 798,943 131-2 96-2 
LOD Timsiees 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
1926 sc.me. 18,683,415 | 97,443,834 100-0 100-8 
VOB eee. 12,812,603 | 78,712,320 80-8 103-1 
1ODAS ee. 11,681,196 | 72,355,350 74-3 109-8 
19237 ee. 13,078,547 | 86,126,043 88-4 111-7 
1922s. 15,740,810 | 87,022,484 89,3 108-3 
O21 os oc 10,965,891 | 66,737,575 68,5 130-2 
POZO nae 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 77°5 144-2 


The aggregate for the first seven months of this year 
was greater by 8 per cent than in 1933, but the total 
was lower than in 1932 and earlier years of the record. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


iste British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1934, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

In most of the principal industries there 
were only slight changes in the general level 
of employment during July, but the numbers 
recorded as unemployed at 28rd July were 
somewhat higher than a month earlier. This 
net increase was partly due to workers regis- 
tering themselves as temporarily stopped 
during local holidays, and there were also 
increased registrations of juveniles in areasin 
which the school term ended before 23rd July. 

The improvement shown in previous months 
continued during July in engineering, ship- 
building and _ ship-repairing, tinplate and 
electrical apparatus manufacture, and in the 
shipping and hotel and boarding-house ser- 
vices. There was also a substantial increase, 
between 25th June and 23rd July, in the num- 
bers at work in the coal mining industry. 

On the other hand, employment declined 
in building and public works contracting, and, 
as a result of local holidays, there was a sharp 
rise in the numbers registered as temporarily 
stopped in the jute industry. There were 
also further reductions in employment in the 
cotton, woollen and worsted, and certain other 
textile industries, in the clothing trades, in- 
cluding boot and shoe manufacture, and in 
the motor vehicle industry. 

In the South of England employment 
showed little change on the whole, and con- 
tinued fairly good in London and the South- 
Eastern Counties and fair in the South-West. 
In the Midlands there was some decline and 
employment was moderate. In the North of 
England it continued bad on the whole, a 
slight improvement in the North-Eastern 
Counties being more than counterbalanced by 
an increase in unemployment in the North- 
West. In Scotland employment was bad; 
there was an increase in the numbers unem- 
ployed, largely due to local holidays. In 
Wales it continued very bad, in spite of a 
small decrease in the numbers unemployed. 
In Northern Ireland employment showed 
some decline and continued bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,883,000, insured against’ unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at July 23, 
1934 (incl\ding those temporarily stopped as 


well as those wholly unemployed), was 16-8* 
as compared with 16-5* at June 25, 1934, and 
with 19-5 at July 24, 1933. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at July 23, 1934, was 12-9,* 
as compared with 13-0* at June 25, 1934; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 3-9,* 
as compared 3°5.* For males alone, the per- 
centage at July 23, 1984, was 19-2* and for 
females, 10-4; at June 25, 1934, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 19-2* and 9-5*. 
At July 23, 1934, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 


Great Britain was 1,553,747 wholly unemploy- 


ed, 492,872 temporarily stopped, and 79,641 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,126,260. This was 33,674 more than 
a month before, but 315,915 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,715,193 men, 
50,920 boys, 319,499 women and 40,648 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 23, 1934, was 
2,185,096. 

United States 


Manufacturing industries —Factory employ- 
ment declined by 3 per cent and factory pay 
rolls fell by 6°8 per cent between June and 
July. These declines were due to inventory- 
taking, repairs, vacations, and the closing- 
down of plants over an extended July 4 holiday 
period. The decreases this year were further 
augmented by strikes in various localities and, 
in a number of instances, plants reported 
operations affected by the drought and ex- 
treme heat. During the preceding 15-year 
period, 1919-1933, inclusive, for which data are 
available in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
employment has declined in July in 12 in- 
stances and pay rolls have decreased in 
thirteen. The only years in which increases 
in employment in July were shown were 1919, 
1929, and 1983. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ general 
index of factory employment for July 1934 
is 78:6 (preliminary) and the July 1934 pay- 
roll index is 60°4 (preliminary). The July 
1934 index of factory employment is 9-9 per 
cent higher than the July 1933 index (71-5), 
and the pay-roll index is 18-9 per cent above 
the level of the pay-roll index of July of last 
year (50:8). The base used in computing 
these indexes is the average for the 3-year 
period, 1923-1925, taken as 100. (Prior to 
March 1934, the indexes of factory employ- 
pee SE BEE é 
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ment and pay rolls, published by the Bureau, 
were not adjusted to conform with the trends 
shown by biennial Census reports and were 
based on the 12-month average of 1926 taken 
as 100. Computed on the old basis, the July 
employment index stands at 73-7 and the pay- 
roll index at 54:9). 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from reports made by 
representative establishments in 90 important 


manufacturing industries of the country. In 
July, reports were received from 23,257 
establishments employing 3,604,143 wage 


earners, whose weekly earnings during the 
pay period ending nearest July 15 totalled 
$67,099,752. More than 50 per cent of the 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
of the country are covered in these monthly 
employment surveys. 

Gains in employment from June to July 
were shown in 20 of the 90 manufacturing 
industries surveyed and increased pay rolls 
were reported in 21 industries. The most 
pronounced gain in employment over the 
month interval (33 per cent) was a seasonal 
increase in the canning and preserving in- 
dustry. The employment increases of 21-1 
per cent in the typewriter industry, 14°6 per 
cent in rubber boots and shoes, and 10-7 per 
cent in the cash register, adding and calculating 
machine industry were due largely to resump- 
tion of plant operations in July following the 
settlement of labor difficulties in certain 
establishments. The beet sugar industry re- 
ported a seasonal increase of 14°5 per cent. 
Employment in the locomotive industry con- 
tinued to expand, the increase of 9°5 per cent 
in July reflecting orders placed by railroads 
for equipment. Rayon establishments showed 
a gain of 8-4 per cent in employment and 
the increase of 8:1 per cent in the cottonseed 
oil, cake, and meal industry marks preliminary 
activity in preparation for later pronounced 
seasonal expansion. The beverage and ice 
cream industries reported seasonal gains in 
employment of 3:2 and 4-7 per cent, res- 
pectively. A number of establishments in the 
slaughtering and meat packing industry 
reported increased employment due to large 
receipts of cattle, purchased by the Govern- 
ment. The increase of 1:5 per cent in em- 
ployment in the baking industry was due 
primarily to the adoption of the NRA code 
by the industry on July 9. Among the re- 
maining 8 industries reporting increased em- 
ployment, small seasonal gains were shown in 
the boot and shoe, woolen and worsted goods, 
and tin can industries. 

The most pronounced decline in employ- 
ment from June to July (29-1 per cent) was 


shown in the hardware industry; inventories, 
vacations, and drought together with a falling- 
off in demand for automobile hardware ac- 
counting to some extent for this sharp decline. 
The millimery and women’s clothing industries 
reported seasonal losses in employment of 
22-5 per cent and 21-0 per cent, respectively. 
The silverware industry reported a decline of 
11-5 per cent, aircraft, 10-9 per cent, and 
shirts and collars, 10-4 per cent. Employment 
in shipbuilding declined 9-6 per cent and the 
aluminum manufactures industry showed a 
falling-off of 9°3 per cent. Employment in 
the blast furnace-steel works-rolling mills 
industry decreased 8-4 per cent over the month 
interval, and pay rolls showed a decline of 
30-5 per cent due to reduced plant operations 
during the July 15th pay period. Among the 
remaining 61 industries in which employment 
decreased in July, declines in industries of 
major importance were automobiles, 7°8 per 
cent; foundry and machine-shop products, 5-0 
per cent; sawmills, 3-8 per cent; machine 
tools, 2-6 per cent; cotton goods, 2:1 per cent, 
and newspapers, 2:0 per cent. 


Non-Manufacturing  <industries—Increased 
employment was shown in 10 of the 18 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the US 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and gains in pay 
rolls were reported in 8 industries. The crude- 
petroleum producing industry reported the 
largest percentage gains in both items from 
June to July, 2:0 per cent in employment and 
5-4 per cent in pay rolls. Employment in the 
building construction industry increased 1:6 
per cent and pay rolls increased 2-3 per cent. 
These gains are due to changes in private 
building construction and do not include em- 
ployees engaged on construction projects 
financed by Public Works Funds. The power 
and light and the telephone and telegraph 
industries reported gains in employment of 
1-2 per cent and 0-8 per cent, respectively. - 
The increase in employment in the laundry 
industry was 0°7 per cent and the gains in 
the remaining 5 industries in which increases 
in employment were reported (banks, bitu- 
minous coal mining, hotels, insurance, and 
real estate) were 0°4 per cent or less. While 
employment showed a slight gain in bitu- 
minous coal mining, pay rolls in this industry 
decreased 9°8 per cent, reflecting the sharply 
reduced production in the industry during the 
July 15 pay period. 


In the 8 non-manufacturing industries in 
which decreased employment was reported 
from June to July, the largest percentage 
decline (6:8 per cent) was a seasonal decrease 
in anthracite mining. Pay rolls in this industry 
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showed a drop of 20°6 per cent due to 
decreased production and the effects of the 
July 4 holiday period. 

Employment in retail trade, based on reports 
received from 36,722 establishments, showed 
a decrease of 5-6 per cent from June to July. 
This decrease, which is partially seasonal and 
reflects summer inactivity, was accentuated by 


the effect of strikes and the drought in certain 
localities. The general merchandise group 
(department stores, variety stores, general 
merchandise stores, and mail order houses) 
showed a decrease of 8:4 per cent. The 
remaining retail groups showed a net decrease 
in employment of 3:2 per cent from June to 
July. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


GE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
HKight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 


ules, are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of the contract. 
In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
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hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the “B” con- 
ditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages, rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 


any workman employed, claim therefore may - 


be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
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ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have been recently executed 
by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of August, 1934, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 





Goods contracted for Contractor 
(CAGE sa: WR ae) eee Celdwell Woollen Mills, Ltd., 
Appleton, Ont. 
Cementyeae. seeks. AR Canada Cement Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Summer CAPS. ee. a. oat inws 


Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Drawers and Shirts.......... Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Drawers and Shirts.......... 


Drawers and Shirts.......... 
Soclie Mamta. eatin tines 


Clothes wringers............+. 


PONV GlSae hiscioe, se ee arse eas oo 


Schofield Woollen Co., Osh- 
awa, Ont. 
Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Royal Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 
General Steel Wares, Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
McGlashan Clark Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


.|Dominion Oilcloth Linoleum 


Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Workman Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
National Sewer Pipe Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Dominion Woollens and Wor- 
steds, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Code Felt & Knitting Co., 

Perth, Ont. 
Dowswell Lees & Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Stouffer Dobbie Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 
Tap soles and top lifts........ Anglo Canadian Leather Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Driller treat, ao eal ers Be Dominion Textile Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Sweater jackets.............-. Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
"TYOURGNS 3AM LE LE. Sheer. 2 nies te = Kaye and Co., Trenton, 
nt. 
STrisice vcr ce Stee res or Knitting Co., Ltd., Galt, 
nt. 
Dra wOrS gi hicce rere cet Knitting Co., Ltd., Galt, 
nt. 
Drill for trousers.......+....- Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Dyrillffor'ehirtsis a: 2 eee Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Sweater jackets..........-.-- Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 5 
Canvyas:sho0es:;\. 3.>.aetssobene farses West Felt Co., Elmira, 
nt. 
Braeesi. nak. Fe? hee National Suspender Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 
(LTOUSEIS cc cette toe Sh ee H. Kaye & Co., Trenton, Ont. 
Mackinaw Costs............. Canadian Converters Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Drab clothes. .c6. sete eee Rosamond Woollen Co., Al- 
monte, Ont. 4 





DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction etc.) 


(Construction of alterations and addition to 
the public building at Gravenhurst, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Mr. John R. Carson, 
Orillia, Ont. Date of contract, August 27, 
1934. Amount of contract, $11,875. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— ; 








Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers... doxtohuek. 2. - 0 55 8 
Stonemasons. geccadih: Abra ee 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners.....+....... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.........0..... 0 65 8 

Man in charge of felt and gravel 

POOLETSL>...fho toes thes Fe A ae 0 50 8 
‘Terrazzo layersi en scaete ec «Seek 0 75 8 
Latherstametalt fg.) adaraceene.. + 0 60 8 
Plastoreray.... eriideee..  Jeeoeoes 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Hleetricians: ...$3:% , erin 4 oe 0 65 8 
Labotrers } 58723 1 oleae. 0 35 8 
Driver, horseiand cart,..s...00...... 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Teamsters): fags ee ects 0 35 8 





Construction of a warehouse at Sarnia, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Robert W. McKay, 
Sarnia, Ont. ‘Date of contract, August 14, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$20,682.30. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksnuthaer asd. 20 9.208 3a 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Wl SetTICIANS 48 ects te  egor eRe ca8 0 70 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 55 8 
Liibourers.5..54.. Hae Peet. Ae 0 40 8 
Lathers—metal or wood........... 0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
IPISSterers ces ace + obarasadar aca a 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 

Man in charge of felt and gravel 

TOOleTSttPy?. 1 Be. Sot eit ao 0 69 8 
Sheet metaliworkers:- isos. s eee 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Brick and tile layers and masons... 0 990 8 
Motor truck drivers.....:........-. 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
TGAMSter is sys eae sala: SRE. 0 40 8 





Construction of a public building at Monc- 
ton, N.B. Name of contractors, Acme Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, August 17, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $443,585 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Genient finishers? .. Y4Ie . 20.5 Ie 0 50 8 
Stonemasons. ise eee coked cakes - 0 75 8 
StOnelcuthers! «ae sae cere oes 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 60 8 

Man in charge felt and gravel roof- 

ing "aay, Ce). «ince. Seeteentee 0 50 8 
‘Terrazzoayers: or, «panes niet. b 0 65 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 75 8 
Lathers, pnétal tee ack east: -- 0 55 8 
BRilasterers:s. . ottawa. te sets «ete oe 0 75 8 
Plasters® helpersi....44). 6.04 GAG 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers...:../....$..+ 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
BAISCEPICIARS 1 ok alee stake renee 0 60 8 
EB DOULGESE aw © soar oe alee Coe ee 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers... ........4...- Oso 8 
Driver horse and cart. 20628 . 3a: 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
IDREV OT we rae eae ea coarse 0 35 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any classof workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at 
McAdam, N.B. Name of contractors, New 
Brunswick Contractors, Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 4, 1934. Amount of 
contract, $18,881. and unit prices for addi- 
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tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishers.................. 0 50 8 
StonemaAsons..; 2... cbc dan deen 0 70 8 
Stonmercutters. Aras. kee ccc ee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... Oc55 8 

Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 

charge). 8. Oe en oe bent comin, 0 45 8 
Terrazzo layers. 2. och on See ee 0 60 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
Lathers,ametal@t Yoo... 2s shoke a's 0 50 8 
Plasterersah: eee ea kick leleste's'. 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Hloctricians hi Wehins . sob tee ssl 0 55 8 
LAD OULCES ca eek tee ct assunicleustans 0 30 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
TTI ViOT I Ne perry Weiss ace oo. Shape ei Sodas 0 30 8 
Motor-triuckidriver. ...7 fo.<<vert 0 35 8 


Reconstruction of the public wharf at St. 
Andrews, N.B. Name of Contractor, Mr. Wm. 
A. McVay, St. Stephen, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 25, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $19,318.50. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 

Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Piletdrrverrunnierdec 1h Jaded oer. $0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths: Ge Ms .)ccshiercooares 0 45 8 
habourersiz:hy tee earns coher onda ioe 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and Cart.......<0.0..0- 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 50 8 
8) Ae Ge ane 0 30 8 





‘Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Malagash, N.S: Name of contractor, Mr. 
R. A. Douglas, New Glasgow, NS. Date of 
contract, August 13, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $23,455. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters tacos scccs dates See 0 50 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as: broad-axe, ham- 
mer, X-cut saw, adze, auger).... 0 373 8 
Labourers oer ih. Meee dd bade oe eek 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........6.. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0.55 so 
OM VOP eG cee ere ie niece as 0 30 8 
Motor trucki@river.. pce: cose ise oc: 0 35 8 
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Construction of a public building at Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractors, Pigott 
Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 22, 1934. Amount of 
contract, $290,925 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows: 








Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Comment finishers: . > oo walle: 0 60 8 
Ptonemasons. ss races, 0 90 8 

Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and hiaestone) sey eea Tee ee. 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Man in charge of felt and gravel 

POOMIIIOU ks oe tei oey aly alee Bgee si 0 65 8 
Terrazzo layers. fo... cI As 0 75 8 
Marblesettets ii. .'. 2 aut et 588. os, 0 90 8 
MESTOIBECLOT SEs: Mas UR ee Bates arese: deere 0 90 8 
RAthersimetals 27... aT 0 65 8 
WIASEOECES Hr hes coin) hie ie eta 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ MePOPS) coc: «<0 cca ae 6.00 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
HROCUMetans |, Oh ene. obs own ete 0 70 8 
Mabourers 040 eee ok ac cee 0 40 8 
Motor truckidriver si). bo cdecee. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
UDEV OR Ete anc cet bn. hes cee 0 40 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 

Construction of an extension to Queen’s 
Wharf at Durham, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Hill & Sibbald, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 16, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $22,696.33. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer (ga8)..........0008- $0 50 8 
Hoist engineer (steam)............. 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator 0 45 8 
UD ry Gleave ee he eee « suche, scevedeseunreet 1 10 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
auger, adze, hammer)........... 0 42 8 
TPADOUTEHS ee Ua rdbi es 4: oo assaencoovenee 0 35 8 
Comment MNISNELS A) ios sis.chesers, vs, 58 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
TRU VET ited, HAIN Shots sais ods: oie. dcocdal over 0 35 8 
Motor trucks driver. . 5 <5 tsccey.c,e.0 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths 39) ed. 30 .6h os 0 55 8 


Partial reconstruction of Rideau River dam 
(east outlet), Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Doran Construction Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 7, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $5,905. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
PICK SIRE ee en real $0 55 8 
CUATPONCETS. ft oer ee ho ae 0 70 8 
Comoent finishers: sivrai eet aa to. 0 60 8 
Compressor operator (gasoline)... .. 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Drill runner (machine),............ 0 45 8 
PSEOTIVON a5.c cites a ie eee ee sts Gene 0 45 8 
WGA BOUTOrS. toca cates bi. tacaee 0 40 8 
EAC UINISUS See eae LS cee hss hee eae 0 65 8 
| BET 2) gs Re NO ee ee 0 55 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 0 50 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 Lee week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, 


Construction of a section of rubble mound 
breakwater, in the main harbour (north), Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 20, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $139,250. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per month 


Tug captains.. .]$145 to $180}with board 
(According to nominal horse- -power 
of vessels as described in classifica- 
tion of the National Association of 


Marine Engineers, of Canada.) 


Chief marine engineer, Class 25 TEL $170 se 
Second : De ee 140 e 
Chief “s cs Yh Oras 165 se 
Second ff 9 SS. - tee: 130 ss 
Chief s on ee 150 ee 
Second ye cs “Fae ete 120 46 
Chief “ ss on vessels 

requiring less than 4th class cer- 

CifiGatostd. Of.) i. ea eee 135 sé 
PIPOMOH Hose ee ee oe ee 65 oe 
OIG a Ae eee eee 65 ee 
Deck: hancement nae ap eran 50 s 
COOLER er Rae Bisbee 80 s 

hr. day 
Master dredge runner.............. 180 8 
Dredge engineer...............006: 160 8 
Dredgeicranemani. tsi sch. eee ce 140 S.8 
Predvofirentan rer oo eee 70 ane, 
Dredsedeckhands 429... .... 0608: 50 S83 
Dredge:cooley. Be. Fok 278). ke eeeKe 80 Fone: 

; per hour |withoutb’rd 
Showvelirumer: G0. 05.3. ca badcadeeke $1 00 sf 
Dermek runners. f.)..0.: Pee keene 0 75 ov8 
Derrick+fireman: ........0ee Roe 0 45 $65 0:8 
Dinkey engineer..................- 0 60 Moon 
Piledriver foreman. s.1 Siecexnnasn 0 873 $8 
Pile driver Engimeer...... .. jesse 0 75 Sods 
Piletdriver:crewe | oso. + <brhinnarne 0 45 Sin 
TiADOULETS et Hee Hosa cab ake wnante 0 40 ster s8 
Blacksmiths as eee cbt Ackicene 0 65 sori8 
Povwdermion},:) 832s. bin wees 0 55 ‘SonB 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 50 fhor8 
Carpenters. ban cttes aac cecncnismnren 0 65 <8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 Sapa} 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 ser8 
MLOAIMBUOTS gs sat oce cals eile ae cals a 0 40 ot ES 
Motor truck drivers... .52..2:..00" 0 40 St 0B 
COI eCOGI ATE i. ca ee at $80 per mo. |with board 


_N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 Lig week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Construction of a concrete protection wall 
at Laprairie, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Oscar Proulx and Achille Billet, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, August 20, 
1934, Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,987.82. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Stationary engineer................ $0 45 8 
SHIFORLATT Re BRNO os ale caok 0 35 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam). . 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators (gas).... 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths ies Pee seas se 0 45 8 
Garpenters 4. Ghaian.se Ses wen wee 0 50 8 
Labourers’ 4. it ho. ce eae 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drier, aac ee 0 30 8 





Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Port Greville, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. R. A. Douglas, New Glasgow, 
NS. Date of contract, August 6, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6)575. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: — 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, auger, adze)........... $0 374 8 
Blacksmith )...cpad. teg.bs sca so vok 0 45 8 
Boatiien sient. stank Ot e- eeres ce 0 30 8 
Liabourersdst) Bee t8.hinviewsoakh 0 30 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).. 0 45 8 
STEAD) VP ovr oadek 0 55 8 
Motor truck) Qrivers....< <o.000 080 0 35 8 
Driver, horse andicart.. 430.5... 0 45 8 
4 team and Wagon jonccsccnes 0 55 8 
(Ee aRSter.y rae Bb ccxekeacecok 0 30 8 
Construction of a breakwater at Broad 


Cove, Lunenburg Co., N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Messrs. John §. More and Barney 
Mosher, Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, 
July 31, 1934. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $6,852.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer; QULOT))...2. beer - eee $0 373 8 
Blacksmith? #y<ntn0odenae aoe 0 45 8 
LabOurers:..§ eee hc > sche says, eee 0 30 8 
"Le amatersge Beit... cdeen rede. 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 
Boatmen BA at Se ees cae tae 0 30 8 
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Construction of repairs to H.M.C. Naval 
Dockyard Wharf at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Pacific Engineers ‘Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, August 6, 1934. 
Amount. of contract, approximately $3,846.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











; Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Brdeceman ere. 3. hee wees $0 90 8 
Carpenterk anus eee nen ee 0 65 8 
Electrician (wireman)........... 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helper.............. 0 40 8 
Babourers? PAG Daa 0 40 8 

Pile Driving Creu— 

‘Pile driver foreman.......- sess +s 1 124 8 
Pile driver engineer.............. 1 00 8 
Boom-mans tera: Ban oh eee 0 90 8 
Piremian. eee re takes eet ee 0 65 8 
Dernick engineer: 4... 0s. Re.. .3 1 00 8 
Wernick miliary. cee eee 0 90 8 





N.B.—In any cases where by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Rebuilding and reinforcing part of the wharf 
at Port Daniel East, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Ludger Lemieux Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 2, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $18,997.94. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
WWEACHINIS bay 8 oer esos siya sccetews caus 0 55 8 
Blacksmit he pemmeeic -cuobukuacises 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 . 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators (gas).............. 0 45 8 
Wabourers: .§. weet ao scociess sce oes 0 30 8 
IPAINDCLS) .scue eonis eordere eae as 0 50 8 
Pile driver runners 0 55 8 
POWGeTINEN!... erst c 5 seek oie 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Tearnister.. t-te te ore ots oneness 0 30 8 
Acetylene or elec. welders.......... 0 55 8 
RAVettersas fcc sence © susie aac 0 65 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, saw, ham- 

MEL ACLs BULCE)) aevcapek ne onesies = 0 373 8 





Construction of repairs to the examining 
Warehouse at Quebec, P:Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Standard Construction Ltd., Quebec, 


P.Q. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $8,090. 
schedule was inserted 


August 9, 1934. 
A fair wages 


in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates of Hours 01 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
@ement finishers’... 68% bce: down 0 55 8 
SUONEMASONS Se awe sac the Verses 0 70 8 
Stonectitterse sem. ees oh eke 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structura’ steel and iron workers... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
iathers wimetall sic. ce ee a. 0 50 8 
Weathersiwoodttl.... 04 se... 0 50 8 
IRVASTEROUSE,. Res warrantee ca 4tek ean a7 0 65 8 
Plasterers’ dhelpers. 7.) 5) {Ana cles ss 0 40 8 
Painters.and glaziers. .c..... 0-365. 0 45 8 
Ea bOurer ey cie ook wrnetect: 24 25RS | 0 35 8 
Motor, trucki@ li Ver... ...des angie 0 40 8 
Driver horse'and carts 55 one. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
MBE INOU OR ene ent mcr ce cans? 0 35 8 





Construction of an extension to the harbour 
wall and dredging at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction 
ICo. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, August 7, 1934. Amount of 
approximately $76,249.48. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


contract, 


follows :— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
BISexsmithseen eect sae ses ee eee $0 55 8 
IBORUIN ONE ees fee ee os otkss ees eee 0 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer (steam)............. 0 65 8 
Hoist operator (fas)... .0b..' ene. © 0 50 8 
Pilerdriversoperator, /....2.. 2... 0 65 8 
POM ON 4..1.a ea eR aeiaie ts sete S 0 40 8 
Labourers (ordinary)............-- 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
PROMS LCT AOE 2 terion st sarah ete woes 0 35 8 
Motor truckidriver. .....¢h.3. 5 ss. 0 40 8 
Conerete: finishersicinis ea sie. ane 0 55 8 

Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 

saw, hammer, auger)...........- 0 42 8 





Construction of an extension and repairs to 
the piers, Grand Etang, NS. Name of con- 
tractors, A. R. Morrison and E. L. Thorne, 
Jr., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 
7, 1934. Amount of contract, approximately 


870 
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$9,416.32. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows :— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per week 
Watourers cess memes cae cece $0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
WROAIMSLED 2h ye ns os soot 0 30 8 
Cribmen or timbermen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, auger, adze).......... 0 373 8 
Hoist operators (gas).............. 0 45 8 
Construction of a public building at 


Asbestos, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr, Henri 
Lavasseur, Victoriaville, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 9, 19384. Amount of contract, 
$17,850 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement: inisherss. 7. on meee 0 50 8 
Slonemesonsias see ccees Dee 0 70 8 
Stone GUtlersa - wend. eee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 60 8 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt.and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Terrazzo layers...4 0. tek 0 55 8 
Marble settersccccctccce tioee eee 0 70 8 
ile setters sh: sees 5 octet oe 0 70 8 
WAL hers meusian. aeonie tae oe 0 50 8 
IRISSherenss., &. cemuomnc caste tse 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers, .-....)...c2.0.. 0.35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Mlechricians |. 44-02 cP 0 55 8 
abourers Sy maw cok fe nee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
LEST SOMNeK. WTO RARELY Qieidode ie are: 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver......1......... 0 35 8 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Baie des Sables, Matane Co., P.Q: Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Dumont & Damours, 
Riviere du Loup Centre, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 3, 1934. 
approximately $15,562. 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, 
A fair wages schedule 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per week 
Machinist. Sod apccscres. . caver «cto bite $0 55 8 
Blackemiith os esses ss oes oeteee ee Tees 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 
Drill] runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Fireman (stationary).............. 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 55 8 
Labourers. .7.'. . $orssevs. < <b. s..+ tate 0 30 8 
Paimbersvat...4.,.. ied Bat. s bos decoses 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Driver +: ata ce te Cee 0 30 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as hammer, X-cut saw, 

broad-axe, auger, adze).......... 0.37% 8 





Construction of a public building at Notre 
Dame de Grace, Montreal. P.Q. Name of 
contractors, L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, August 8, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $98,390 and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 
Asbestos insulation helpers......... 0 45 8 
Brick masons and hollow tile layers 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Cement jimishensa+ 0) a eee es 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators (gas)..... 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam).. 0 50 8 
Ini) Tonmerse cree sere ee eh ee 0 45 8 
Electrictans {. 20 SRPees fp eri ore! 0 65 8 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 0 60 8 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors)... 0 60 8 
Labourers. Pe gee eas 0 40 8 
eathersnetale as. ecm en meets, 0 65 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers and _ pol- 

TSNOLSEM.. Acetic 0 60 8 
Nar blesse tiers :.svarsmcacvebesemree 0 70 8 
Motor truck ldrivers,... 1b. Lane - 0 40 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erectors 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plastertres i) oe el Seale hone 0 67 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Powdermen fae... .. ee eee 0 45 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel, compo..... 0 45 8 
Roofers, slate and tile...,........+ 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
Steam shovéel firemen.............. 6 50 8 
Stonecutters—granite.............. 0 70 8 
Stonecutters—sandstone and lime- 

StONG2. a ee clas ee ae ee 0 65 8 
Stone masons: 28.9). eye eear sss 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers.?.......... 0 65 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Teamster.”.¥ o5.0..-.-c ch ene 0 40 8 
Terrazzo layers” ©. 2s. bein sets 0 55 8 
Tile setterces ees nes, eee tee 0.65 8 





Construction of an extension to the present 
warehouse on the Terminal Wharf at Sydney, 
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NS. Name of contractors, Chappells Ltd., 
Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, July 31, 1934. 7 fen RL: desi Rates of | Hours of 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,572. A edt checks bike, sll Peet) 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- than than 
tract as follows:— 
per hour rg ae 
ay wee 
Rates of Hours of Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 Pa 44 
Trade or class of labour wages labour Cement LUNISNOV Ser sic crores See sis os = 0 55 8 44 
not less not more Bricklayers aie.e cleinie 0 ee 0.0 0.6 0 0:0 0.006 6 06 0 80 8 44 
than than Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
@ATHCNTCISt eet ee 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
per hour per day PE AITIG OLS citeis-oltsseur cuca e ees creas ota 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
WATOREREE Tt dna oth scene es $0 60 8 UO CUYICTAUSE core crsiee cain ttoxatere.c sin etn 0 65 8 44 
(ua bourers=: ££ hve. ok eas tech 0 35 8 NEACHINISH sus coo ee tess e tte oe fetes 0 65 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 Labourers..... sees nnvecssecerernce 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and WAGON. std shee 0 70 8 Motor TPUGIE LEVEL. se canes ereterete « 0 40 8 44 
Diiver:. Fd, Cota. Te Gare 0 35 8 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 a4 
Man inchearge felt and gravel roofing 0 60 8 AD GAVOUAN, chubic seek ie oe aeede ne ee 0 40 8 44 
IPAINGOTL ARG 4 Se aD. Cole's ste. at Bo ai 0 60 8 





_N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 

Reconstruction of a sidewalk and roadway 
between Bascule and Barriefield Spans, La 
Salle Causeway, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, J. S. Grant & Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $13,086. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows: 








Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 
per hour per da 

Blacksmiths, © tet. 2: ae sobre «sites > 0 55 8 y 
IBOALIDONE Mates sees tsk «oie tae ,0 40 8 
Carpenters 3. otter. eee clee en 0 75 8 
Cement finishers?) 299. 000. oar... 0 60 8 
Compressor operators.............- 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators.......... 0 50 8 
Drill runners (machine............ 0 45 8 
Wilectricians ee eek Ld. Fo 28 0 70 8 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 50 8 
Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 65 8 
habourersidsce8 fee «co toate 3 0 40 8 
Machinists:.1 oe seis ales oeiotstet nae Toe 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers.............-- 0 40 8 
PAINters: iiss. Bee oo Seen vide eae Coes 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Rowderment:. See. ssh aoee ascents 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 80 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Teamsters, ides mee tee seis Oot eee 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work, 

Installation of water tube boiler and 
mechanical stoker in the central heating plant 
at Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. Name 
of contractors, E. Leonard & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont. Date of contract, August 2, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $17,963. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Reconstruction of sheet pile revetment wall 
at Port Burwell, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Farley & ‘Grant, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 1, 1984. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,953.19. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 











follows. 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Stationary fireman................ 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Carpenterysiwineis «tie oa cotas so neh 0 60 8 
Timberman and cribman (using 
such tools as broad-axe, auger, 
saw, hammer, adze)............. 0 42 8 
IAGISTINIG I Mires. Sates a0 tee = 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
WCCRTISU OI area cistels cles ofere. co ahere sieve 0 35 8 
NEA DONPCR Gea ok sani. tesla aes nse 0 35 8 





Construction of an extension to the Fisher- 
men’s Wharf at Meteghan, NS. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Siffroi F. Comeau, Comeau- 
ville, P.Q. Date of contract, July 30, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,431. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timberman and cribman (using 
such tools as: broad-axe, saw, 
hammer, auger, adze)........... $0 373 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline,.......... 0 45 8 
Bl aciceria st bis. cen teheienvemnoratennusenerctonctots 0 45 8 
NG AWOULOTS Seer < cole fa siete gis ereceaarsrs 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IEGRIASbO Ti (s, ate acvoie indy ATS Pattee 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver. 2......si 6.60068 0 35 8 
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Construction of a breakwater-wharf and 
road at Broad Cove Marsh, Inverness Co., 
NS. Name of contractors, Messrs. M. A. 
Condon & Son, Kentville, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, August 7, 1934. Amount of contract, 





approximately, $11,27920. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows: — 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
a DOUTEIS «An aaa on Ch le $0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
*tGribmen-s.srerrsecrrere see: ser 0 374 8 





*or Timbermen (using such tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
hammer, auger. ) 


‘Construction of an extension and repairs 
to the public wharf at Shippigan, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Frank T. Landry, Ship- 
pigan, N.B. Date of contract, July 30, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $20,018.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Biaeksmitht. spc cece ce oe $0 45 8 
WA DOUTCTS:. be ee oe Saas. ee ee ee 0 30 8 
Pile driver‘operator....../23.0.0 00 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, adze, saw, 
cross-cut saw, hammer, auger.).. 0) 373 8 





Installation of pipe lines between the central 
heating plant of the National Research Build- 
ing, and the boiler house of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Green Island, Ottawa. Name of 
contractors, W. G. Edge, ‘Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 30, 1934. Amount of 
contract, $6,600. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour er da 
Cemientrfinishers')232%: 22acrseeee $0 60 ; 8 “ 
IPAINGEDS ec. cba. c casas ear eee 0 55 8 
Steam fitters: etd. a ae 0 75 8 
WVOICOTS Janis fois ok eee ane 0 65 8 
Labourerss.f<laua, 2 eee. ae 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart..../5.5..04. 0 63 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 81 8 
Motor truck! driver... .. dices ses: 0 40 8 


» NIB In any cases, where by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 ng week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 
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Construction of turning piers, pile cluster 
and floats as aids to navigation at Hamilton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Russell Construc- 
tion (Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 26, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,720.70. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 72 8 
Fiv@Man. cba atta ot ea bn 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator, gas....... 0 45 8 
Divel scene cere srrer ere Tete lve 1 10 8 
Timberman and cribman (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 50 8 
Labourers.8~ Ae ee. ee 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Blagkeniiths) ted. seein. e 0 55 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Construction of a reinforcing breakwater on 
east side of Montmagny, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Alexandre Talbot, Montmagny, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 27, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $3,360. A_ fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths: Wt ge0 02.26 Le $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drill! runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gas............... 0 45 8 
uabourerss ts fe ges oO ees ans on. 0 30 8 
Povwaderment. 89 2.550 deca. a. 0 40 8 
Quserymend. eM see eet. 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers.....4.....-..-- 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Driversiz.. fe. ete deen 0 30 8 





Dredging at St. George, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Timothy O’Leary, Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, July 28, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $12,699. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging harbour entrance at Cobourg, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 3, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
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mately $11,890. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging St. Joseph’s Channel in St. Mary’s 
River, Bamford Island, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Alex. B. McLean & Sons, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, August 16, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,370. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging north portion of the channel 
opposite Little Current, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. A. B. McLean & Sons, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, August 16, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,912. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 23, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $18,050. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging at Lunenburg, NS. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 27, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$81,680. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Alterations and additions to interior fittings, 
etc., in the public building at Timmins, Ont. 
Names of contractors, The Office Specialty Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 21, 1934. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Levelling the banks of the Third Welland 
Canal from the Welland Ship Canal to a 
point at or near Carleton Street, exclusive of 
the portion of the said banks situated in the 
City of St. Catharines, Ont., between Gran- 
tham Avenue and Welland Avenue. Name of 
contractors, Ontario Construction Co., Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, Aug- 
ust 11, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $61,910. 

Levelling the banks of the Third Welland 
Canal in the City of St. Catharines, Ont., 
from and excluding Grantham Avenue to and 
excluding Welland Avenue. Name of con- 


tractors, Armstrong Bros. Construction Co., 
Brampton, Ont. Date of contract, August 25, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$212,840. 

The following fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in each of the above-mentioned con- 
tracts :— 








Rates of Hours of 

Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths sais... has ences $0 55 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 50 8 
Drage ine OPCLALor,,- ca. nteis demerads-- 0 90 8 
Driulinanner .’ 5k: ... sitar eee. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
PAV ODMR foc aie 5 passe ego eae oa eee ies 0 35 8 
Labourers. eee. STR er Ae 0 35 8 
NI SCHINIStS cw EN pa taa ss i csi 0 65 8 
OMGT Rese he eens neem te 0 40 8 
Rowdernvante. 5... cet. Ge sine. are: 0 45 8 
PRICCOTS) ch. cetera aay. tiptoe ee 0 55 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 90 8 
Steam shovel fireman............. 0 55 8 
AP SIVOU Se fishies kh PMC oe peng Ramee 0 40 8 
Staclonary. AremMman® sc... oes eee 0 40 8 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 











Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellors, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., Ot- 
Peeve MA) has os RET. He s SES Ee area bear $245 62 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., Ot- 
ON PR RETAN oor, SOR ELSA Sin onic DEN ao 3 Ol 74 57 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms 
Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q... 700 71 
Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B............ 976 32 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 845 60 
Mai! Bag fittings 
POW. Carling, Ottawa, Ont: . 0002 o.oo. eine - 848 00 
Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont........ 778 41 
Letter Box Locks 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., of Ottawa, Ltd., Ot- 
tawavOnt.. cc seeiee. tes «sae b Eee aches 30 65 
Stamping Machines, etc. 
Machine Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q......... 12,084 00 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of the Government of Canada 
in connection with all agreements made by 
the Government involving the grant of 
Dominion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. Under this authority, 
fair wages conditions are prepared from time 
to time in the Department of Labour for 
insertion in contracts awarded by the Harbour 
Commissioners throughout Canada. The 
labour conditions in question are similar to 
those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and include either a 
fair wages schedule or the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

The Department of Labour has been 
notified that the following contract has been 
awarded under the above-mentioned con- 
ditions :— 


Saint John Harbour Commissioners 


Painting of sheds at West Saint John, N.B. 
Name of Contractor, Mr. A. J. Mallette, Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, August, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $10,108. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Poreman pamiters eet. s-.ce ee e e tes $0 65 8 
‘Pamters,.. of eer! eet em 6 aes 0 55 8 
TRIG SOLS ee i ce Nes caso ee 0 50 8 
WADOULETS: ree. Sone ee See ee 0 35 8 


EE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEE 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerts. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Products 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—THE QUEBEC SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, THE SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
QuEBEc Province DIVISION, AND THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF SHOE 
WorRKERS _ 


Agreement to be in effect from August 22, 
1934, for one year and thereafter until notice 
of discontinuance given by one or more of the 
parties on or before May 1 of any year, in 
which case agreement to expire July 1 next 
following such notice. 


No employee to be required to become a 
union member and all employees to have 
equal consideration under the agreement 
whether union members or not. Hmployers to 
be sole judges as to competence of their em- 
ployees and to have complete control of the 
administration of their factories. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
a joint committee to be formed consisting of 
two representatives of the employees and two 
representatives of employers in the factories 
in the City and on the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of ten miles of the Island, two 
representatives of employees and two represen- 
tatives of employers in factories in other muni- 
cipalities having a population of 3,000 or more, 
and two representatives of employees and two 
representatives of employers in factories in 
municipalities of a population of less than 
3,000. If the Quebec Minister of Labour add 
to the committee one or more delegates repre- 
senting employers or employees who are not 
parties to this agreement, the number of repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the union or the 
employers’ associations to be reduced by such 
number. 

Employees in each shoe factory may form 
a shop committee to assist in the application 
of this agreement. The shop committee and 
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the proprietor of the factory may classify any 
operations not covered by the wage schedule. 

Other provisions of this agreement are those 
made obligatory under the Collective Agree- 
ments Extension Act and are printed on page 
825 of this issue. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontreaL, QurEBEC——-THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOAKS, SUITS AND 
Lapiss GARMENTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Lapies GARMENT WorKERS’ UNION AND 
tHE Montreal Jornt CouNncit or Cuoak, 
Suit AND Dress Maxkers’ UNION © 


The agreement covers the manufacture of 
cloaks, reefers, suits and skirts, but does not 
include the manufacture of dresses. 


Since 1932 when the above parties had an 
agreement (Lasour Gazette, May, 1932, page 
611), agreements have been made between the 
union and individual employers (Lasour GaAz- 
erte, March 1933, page 332) and one affecting 
cutters only (Lasour Gazerrs, April 1934, page 
372). 

The new agreement between the above par- 
ties is to be in effect from August 8, 1934, to 
July 1, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Employers to recognize the union and to 
employ union members only, if available. No 
unjust discrimination to be shown by mem- 
bers of either party against members of the 
other on account of union activity or past 
attitude or activity in strikes, etc. Shop chair- 
man to be elected by employees in each shop. 

No employer to work as operator, presser, 
cutter or finisher in his shop during the slack 
or sample season, and at other times only 
under certain restrictions, as it is the ultimate 
aim of the parties to have employers discon- 
tinue such work. 

Hours: 44 per week, but a joint committee 
to consider advisability of establishing a 
40 hour week, 

Overtime: no overtime in slack season, 
that is from March 15 to August 1, and 
from October 1, to January 15, except in 
production of samples and duplicates. In the 
busy season, overtime may be worked but not 
in excess of 6 hours per week nor 13 hours 
in any one day. No overtime if there are 
unemployed in the industry except where no 
more space or machines available in any one 
shop. 

Wages for piece work: the basis for the com- 
putation and determination of prices to be 
paid for piece work shall be the payment for 
a weeck’s work by a workman of average 
ability and efficiency of: operators $40 per 


week, top pressers $40, under pressers $35; 
piece pressers $22, lining makers and finishers 
$20. Skirt makers to settle prices as per gar- 
ment. When the piece committee cannot 
agree on prices with the employers they shall 
be referred to and settled by the Joint Con- 
ference Board. 

Sample makers of average ability and effici- 
ency to be paid at rate of $35 per week, and 
upon piece work at $36 per week. 

Wages for week work: the desired standard 
of wages to be: cutters $37.50 per week, trim- 
mers $25, sample makers $35, examiners and 
general hands $15, button sewers $15. The 
desired standard for tailors of average ability 
and efficiency to be $30 per week where piece 
work prevails and $27.50 where week work 
prevails. . 

With a view to the establishment of an 
ultimate standard of payment to employees 
of average ability and efficiency of the wages 
mentioned above, the following increases to 
be paid by employers: an increase of 15 per 
cent to cutters now receiving less than $20 
per week, an increase of $2 per week to cut- 
ters now receiving from $20 and less than $30 
per week, an increase of $1.50 per week to 
button sewers and general hands now receiv- 
ing less than $15 per week, an increase of $1 
per week to button sewers and general hands 
now receiving $15 per week and over. Before 
January 1, 1935, a joint committee to be 
appointed to revise if necessary the wages of 
all week workers who are underpaid and bring 
such wages up as close as possible to the 
wages established in this agreement. 

No work to be given to employees to be 
manufactured or worked upon at home. No 
contracting, sub-contracting or sub-manufac- 
turing to be done in any shop. 

When there is not sufficient work for all 
employees in any shop, the available work to 
be divided as equally as possible among the 
employees properly engaged in the work. 

A Joint Conference Board to be formed to 
settle all disputes, and no strike or lock-out 
to occur during the existence of this agree- 
ment. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Qumsec, QueBec—-CEeRTAIN GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE BUILDING TRADES COUN- 
ci, or Nationa, CatHoLtic UNIONS 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1934, to May 1, 1935, and for another year if 
no notice of change given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available, and if necessary to employ others, 
they are to join the union. The business 
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agent of the union to have access to the 
yobs. 

Contractors to be responsible for any of 
their sub-contractors keeping the terms of the 
agreement. 

Any contractors violating the agreement are 
to pay certain specified fines to the union for 
such infractions. 

All disputes to be referred to arbitration. 

Other terms of the agreement were made 
obligatory on all’ employers and employees 
under the Collective Agreements Extension 
Act, and are given on page 828 of this issue. 


TureE Rivers, QueBpec—CerrtaIn ELectrica 
CONTRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION OF ELECTRICIANS OF THREE RIVERS 


Agreement to be in effect from August 11, 
1934, to August 11, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed and 
the business agent of the union to have access 
to all jobs. Contractors to see that sub-con- 
tractors also observe the agreement. Hither 
party violating the agreement to be fined a 
certain amount for each infraction, such 
money to be paid into the joint committee. 

Any disputes to be referred to a_ joint 
arbitration committee. 

Other provisions of this agreement were 
made obligatory on all employers and em- 
ployees under the Collective Agreements 
Extension Act and were noted in the LaBour 
GazeTTE, July, page 638, and this issue, page 
824 the minimum wage rate for licensed 
electricians being 45 cents per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Street and Electric Railways 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—TorRoNTO TRANSPORTATION 
‘COMMISSION AND THE  AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEcTRIC RaAIL- 
way EmpLoYers or America, Loca, No. 
113 AND OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE Com- 
MISSION IN THE SAME CLASS OF WORK AS 
MEMBERS OF THIS UNION 


Agreement reached as a result of concilia- 
tion by the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board, following proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, as noted on 
page 809. Agreement to be in effect from 
March 31, 1934, to March 31, 1936, and there- 
after from year to year until notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one 
which came into effect March 31, 1929, and 
which was printed in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
July, 1929, page 808, and which was later 
extended to March 381, 1934. 


Wage rates are unchanged: trainmen 55 


cents per hour for first three months’ service, 


574 cents during next nine months’ service 
and 60 cents after one year’s service, with 
5 cents per hour extra for one man car opera- 
tors, 5 cents per hour extra for one man 
bus drivers, and 25 cents per day extra while 
in charge of trainers; motor and truck repair- 
men 55 cents per hour during first three 
months’ service, 574 cents during next nine 
months’ service and 60 cents after one year’s 
service; shedmen foremen 60 cents per hour, 
operating shedmen who operate cars and do 
general shed work 56 cents, ordinary shedmen 
doing general shed work but not operating 
ears 55 cents, car cleaners 54 cents; operating 
trackmen 56 cents. 


Hours: regular trainmen, bus drivers and 
city coach route drivers to work 8 hours per 
day as far as possible; shop and car house 
employees 8 per day, with work on Saturday 
afternoon for those required only; way depart- 
ment employees usually to be 9 hours per day 
during summer and 8 per day during winter. 





Trade Union Unemployment Benefit Plans 
in United States 


The activities of self help organizations of 
the unemployed in the United States are 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. This 
movement is paralleled by the success attend- 
ing trade union unemployment benefit plans. 
The July issue of the Monthly Labour Review, 
official publication of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, contains a survey of the 
operation of such plans by Anice L. Whitney, 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. It 
is pointed out that trade-union unemployment 
benefit plans have in most instances been 
maintained with great difficulty during the 
depression. However, a recent study shows 
41 plans to be in existence as compared with 
48 listed in a study made early in 1931 and 
it is stated that a “rather remarkable story 
of trade-union solidarity is unfolded by the 
history of these plans which show members 
voluntarily assessing themselves high per- 
cenatges of their earnings for the maintenance 
of the funds.” Benefits have in many cases 
been very greatly reduced but the relief 
afforded by the cash benefits and the plan 
followed in a number of instances for sharing 
the work among unemployed members have 
been regarded as of such value that in nearly 
all cases there was every disposition to con- 
tinue the funds. 


/ 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the weekly family bud- 
get in terms of retail prices and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices being however somewhat higher. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.51 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $7.43 for July; $7.43 for August, 
1933; $1163 for August, 1929; $11.10 for 
August, 1926; $11.44 for August, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.68 
for August, 1914. Prices of pork, bacon, eggs, 
milk, flour and potatoes were higher, while 
slight decreases occurred in the prices of but- 
ter, beef and granulated sugar. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget was $15.92 at the beginning of 
August as compared with $15.84 for July; 
$15.96 for August, 1933; $21.90 for August, 
1929; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.98 for 


August, 1921;.$26.92 for July, 1926 (the post. 


war peak); and $14.41 for August, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based on prices in 1926 as 100 was 72.3 for 
August as compared with 72.0 for July; 69.5 
for August, 1933; 98-4 for August, 1929; 99-1 
for August, 1926; 106.0 for August, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
66.1 for August, 1914. Eighty-nine prices 
quotations advanced, ninety-eight declined and 
three hundred and eighty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent. materials one of the eight main groups 
was higher, five were lower and two were un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, mainly due to lower quotations for raw 
jute, raw silk and raw wool, worsted cloth 
yarns and wool cloth; the Wood, Wood Prod- 
ucts and Paper group, because of lower prices 
for lumber and timber; the Iron and its Prod- 
ucts group, due chiefly to reductions in the 
prices of scrap iron; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, owing to lower 
quotations for copper, copper sheets and bars, 
tin and zinc which more than offset higher 
prices for antimony, lead and silver; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of lower prices for dynamite and shellac. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group ad- 
vanced, because of higher prices for grains, 
flour and milled products which more than 
offset declines in the prices of sugar and 


potatoes. The Animals and their Products 
group and the Non-Metallic Minerals group 
were unchanged, in the former higher prices 
for calves, hides, cured meats and eggs offset 
lower prices for steers, hogs, lambs and leather. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 


‘ sumers’ goods were unchanged from the pre- 


vious month, focds, beverages and tobacco 
being lower, mainly because of lower prices 
for fresh meats and sugar, while other con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, chiefly as a result 
of higher quotations for tires and silk hosiery. 
Producers’ goods were higher because of ad- 
vanced prices for materials used in the milling 
industries and for miscellaneous producers’ 
materials. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in 
the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations 
in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 


the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 


being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
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large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913100) 








Fuel 
Cloth-} Sun- All 

= Food Va Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 108 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dee. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dee. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 202 173 190 
Wee. cl 92s ces 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 HIS 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dee. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Deen 193i. ; 107 152 158 1237. 163 135 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan,, 1933;.42. 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Heb: 1933. +. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933..,. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933... 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 19383.... 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept)193325::. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Octse19383.5.. < 99 142 131 113 157 122 
INOV11922 29. . 99 142 129, 113 157, 122 
Decel9a3- 100 142 129 © 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1984.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934.... 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July! 31084) 3. 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934.... 102 141 128 113 155 123 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 


‘in rates in the various cities being greater in 


these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were slightly lower in most 
localities, sirloin steak being down in the 
average from 22-7 cents per pound in July 
to 22-5 cents in August and shoulder roast 
from 12-2 cents per pound to 11-8 cents. 
Prices in the prairie provinces were consider- 
ably lower than in other provinces. Mutton 
increased from an average price of 20-5 cents 
per pound in July to 20-8 cents in August. 
Both fresh and salt pork advanced, the 
former being up from an average of 20-9 
cents per pound to 21:7 cents and the latter 
from 18-7 cents per pound to 19-2 cents. 
Breakfast bacon rose from an average of 34:4 
cents per pound in July to 36-4 cents in 
August. The price at the beginning of the 
year was 24:5 cents per pound. 

Eggs were generally higher, fresh being 
up from an average of 24-9 cents per dozen 
to 27-2 cents and cooking from 21-1 cents 
per dozen to 23-7 cents. Prices in the prairie 
provinces were somewhat lower than in other 
parts of Canada. ‘Milk was fractionally 
higher at an average price of 9-8 cents per 
quart. Butter prices were again lower, dairy 
being down from an average of 22-1 cents 
per pound in July to 20-8 cents in August 
and creamery from 25:2 cents per pound to 
24-1 cents. . 

The price of bread has been unchanged in 
the average from 5-8 cents per pound during 
the last four months, while flour was frac- 
tionally higher at an average of 3:4 cents 
per pound in August as compared with 3:3 

(Continued on page 886) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, Tea RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANAD 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 











Cénimoditives pe (H) | CH | go10] 1913 a Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. | July |Aug. 





























1900 | 1905 1918 1930 1931 1922 1936 198 1929 1930 1931 1932} 1933 1934 1934 

Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c c Cc. c Cc c C. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin... 2 Ibs. 27-21 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 49-8] 78-6] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 61-6] 71-6] 76-8] 73-2] 57-8) 50-8) 44-8) 45-4] 45-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6) 24-6] 26-0} 29-6| 34-4] 57-2] 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 33-6] 42-6] 48-0] 45-0) 30-4) 26-4] 23-6] 24-4] 23-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-6] 28-3} 28-2] 21-0) 18-7) 19-3} 22-6) 24-6) 23-2) 16-5) 13-2) 11-8] 11-9) 12-0 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9] 28-9} 28-1) 30-3} 29-9] 32-1) 30-1) 26-0) 21-4) 20-4] 20-5) 20-8 
Porkilegi: 3: a. 1 “ | 12-2) 18-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-9] 37-9] 41-6] 33-2} 32-0] 32-2) 28-8] 32-6) 30-3) 24-5) 15-6] 17-1] 20-9] 21-7 
Fore paleo 2 “* | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-2] 70-2) 74-2) 60-4] 54-4] 57-4] 53-2] 56-4) 54-6] 44-4) 30-4] 31-0] 37-4) 38-4 
acon, break- 

fast. Renae: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-71 51-2] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7] 45-4] 39-0] 41-0] 40-1) 28-9) 17-6} 21-2] 31-1] 33-2 
Lard, pure. 29 * | 26-21 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0| 45-2) 44-4] 50-0] 44-4] 44-0} 42-0) 28-6] 22-8) 25-6) 25-2) 25-4 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 29-5} 53-6] 64-5) 42-4) 35-0] 39-0) 42-4] 39-4 37-3} 26-1) 24-1] 23-5} 24-9] 27-2 
Eggs, storage.}| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-3] 51-0] 56-3) 39-7} 32-8) 34-7} 37-6] 34-8) 33-3) 22-1) 19-6) 19-5] 21-1) 22-7 
Millen. i. 4.25 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2] 72-0} 88-2) 79-2] 69-0] 67-8) 70-2] 72-0) 71-4) 63-6] 57-0) 54-6) 58-2) 58-8 
Pare dairy..} 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 53-0) 93-4|121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 73-6} 79-4! 80-4] 64-2] 47-2) 36-6] 43-0) 44-2) 41-6 

pid cream- 

Ee ee 1 “ | 25-5) 27-71 81-9} 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 41-0] 44-6] 44-9] 35-5) 27-0) 22-1] 25-1) 25-2) 24-1 
Chess old...] 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4] 33-4] 40-8] 35-9) 30-1/§31-3)/§33-0/$33-1/$31-4/§22-9)/$19-9)/§19-8/§20-0)/§19- : 
Cheese, new...] 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 19-7] 30-8] 38-9} 31-7] 26-7)/§31-3)§33 -0/$33 -1)/$31-4/§22-9/§19-9 §19- -8}§20-0)§19- 
Bread: ........ 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 64-5}117-0)145- ; 121-5]105-0]114-0]115-5|117-0/112-5| 93-0] 88-5| 87-0] 87-0] 87- 0 
Flour, family..j10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 37-0] 67-0] 84-0} 64-0] 49-0/§54-6)§52-0/§53 -0)§47-0/§32 -0/§30-0/§34 -0/§33 -0/§34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 24-0] 40-0] 44-5] 30-5} 28-0] 29-0] 31-5) 32-0) 31-0} 25-0] 24-0| 25-0} 25-06] 25-0 
Rice. - 2 “* | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8/§21-8/$21-2|§20-6/§$20-4/§18-2/$17-2/§16-0/§16-2)§16-0 

eans, hand- 
ae LS ae, soe 2) ¥ 8-6] 9-4} 10-8] 12-4] 12-2] 33-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 16-0] 18-2] 23-8] 18-8) 11-8} 8-4} 8-8] 9-2] 9-2 

pples, evapor- 

ated....... + ¢ 9-9] 7 7| 11-5) 12-0} 13-5} 23-3] 29-5! 20-7] 24-6] 20-1} 21-6] 21-4} 20-6] 16-9} 16-2) 15-3) 14-9] 15-2 
Prunes, med- 
ai aie. & 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-9) 18-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9} 15-9] 13-6] 13-9] 15-6) 11-8} 11-0} 11-7) 12-8) 13-0 

ugar, granula- 

COG. oat, aa 4 © | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 24-4] 44-81100-0} 40-0} 35-6] 31-6] 31-6] 28-4] 26-4} 24-8] 23-2) 32-0] 27-2] 26-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 11-6] 20-6) 46-8} 19-0) 16-6) 15-0} 15-0) 13-6] 12-8) 12-0) 11-4] 15-6) 13-2] 13-2 
Tea, black....| } “ 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9) 9-3] 15-2] 16-5) 13-7} 14-1)§18-0)$17-8)§17-6)§14-7)$13-7/$11-1)§10-5)§12-8}§13-0 
Tea, green..... ue 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-4] 14-5] 17-0] 15-4} 15-5}§18-01§17-8/§17-6)/§14-7 §13- -7)§11-1]§10-5)§12-8}§13-0 

Offee......... a 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 18-7] 13-4] 15-3) 15-1} 15-1] 14-1] 12-3] 10-5) 9-9) 9-8) 9-8 
Potatoes...... + bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 50-3) 89-7/126-9| 59-3] 58-3] 91-4] 63-5) 94-4] 72-7) 45-3] 40-2) 65-4] 37-7) 40-5 
Vinegar....... eqt “7 7 ‘7 8 8 -9} 1-3] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0); 1-0] 1-0 9 9 “g 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-68)13-41/16-42]11-44/10-44)/11 -10/11-08]11-63/16-65) 8-20) 7- 01 7-43) 7-43) 7-51 
c. c c Cc c c. c e c c c Cc C. 
Starch,laundry| 4 lb. 2-9) 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 4-7) 5-0) 4-4] 4-0} 4-2) 4-1} 4-1) 4-1} 38-9} 3-9] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 
Cra anthra- 


55-0} 53-4] 74-9}110-0}109-1]107-9}105-5/101-0/100-2) 99-9)101-1) 95-6} 91-1] 92-6) 93-0 


38-7] 37-6| 59-6] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4} 63-4) 62-7] 62-6) 62-7] 60-6) 60-2) 57-4) 57-7| 57-8 
42-5| 42-5) 70-7] 82-0} 85-0} 77-3] 75-3) 75-5) 76-6] 76-2) 71-5) 69-8) 60-8) 60-4] 60-2 
30-6] 31-3] 51-9] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 55-4] 55-7) 54-9] 54-1) 53-6] 51-2) 46-0] 45-9] 45-5 


Wood, hard...|“ cd.}| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8 
Wood, soft.. «eT 22-6] 25-5) 29-4 























Coal oil Be Sane 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-8] 28-0] 38-3] 32-7) 31-1] 31-1] 31-0} 31-1} 30-9} 28-0] 27-4] 27-0| 27-4) 27-5 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
(Yd ee meena Tie Bee 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-85] 2-85] 3-76] 3-64] 3-44] 3-31) 3-26] 3-25) 3-24] 3-15] 3-04) 2-83) 2-84) 2-84 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent: ..dca.c..- + mo.| 2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-88] 6-37) 6-86) 6-96) 6-87) 6- $3 6-98] 7-07) 6-91) 6-33) 5-67] 5-53) 5-53 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tfTotalst ..24.]. 2.5. 9-37110-50|12-79|14-02/14- 41/21 -26/26- 66/21 -98/20-88|21-32|21-31/21-92/21-G1/18 -38)16-42/15-96)15-84)15-92 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ g 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-511/13-75]16-97/11-50]10-41]11-06}10-98}11-15)11-06] 8-61) 7-38] 7-48] 7-62) 7-72 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 6-83] 12-08]15-38)10-37| 9-32]10-02| 9-74)10-19/10-16 8-36] 6-61) 6-83] 7-07] 7-30 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-59]13-32/16-25)11-35/10-33}11-20}10-93|10-94|10-75| 8-27) 7-22) 7-47] 7-50) 7-61 
Quebec & coepes. snack 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-19]12-50|15-54/11-16/10-00/10-32]/10-20)10-52| 9-97) 7-55) 6-45) 6-70] 6-80) 6-85 
Ontario creo ice 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-54]13-50]16-44]11-40}10-41/11-20]11-13]11-67}10-53) 8-10) 7-00] 7-53] 7-50) 7-55 
Manitoba :< Sree. ch a 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76]13-02|17-24|11-37/10-27]10-39)10-95)11-53|10-38) 7-90) 6-75) 7-40] 6-90) 7-17 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92} 7-86} 8-25] 8-00]12-63]16-75) 11-29] 9-96]11-30}11-32/12-09|10-76] 7-69] 6-72) 7-34) 7-09] 7-33 
Alberta cteu.cb. ss 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 7-83]13-84]16-31]11-21/10-26]10-96]11-13]12-12]10-74| 8-10) 6-61) 7-23] 7-15) 7-28 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74} 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17]17-09]12-33]11-63)11-90]12-14]12-93|11-71] 9-16] 7-71) 8-18) 8-17) 8-25 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Beef Bacon 
~ a § = 
z : =| 8 5.0 $a 
LOCALITY a \'3 S| & —- as 
ae eS. : wee Wn ere 5a ¥ - % 
e2| ge | ff) 26| 24) 2 a3 | 3 
2d Sion /88|FS| gS $3 $: 
Beal oa | #6 a a 8c oa © 
ari ee te a > ea ea 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-5 | 18-2 | 16-8 | 11-8 12-0 33-2 36-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-6 | 18-2 | 17-4 | 12-6 | 10-2 10-5 32-1 35-4 
I—Sydney.*. eee. eee. a. 25-6 | 21 18-5 | 15 12-6 12 31-7 34 
2—New Glasgow.......... 7AR 20 18 13 TOS. Se Eee tees 32-7 38 
3—Ambherst............... 19 15-5 | 16 12 Poko | WR os 3p 35 
A— EL alifaxee ccna. o. 25 17-8 | 19-6 | 13-1 | 11-8 9-9 32-4 3D 
B—— WANGROP. fearon oe 22 18 18 12 10 10 29-3 33 
OT Hiroe ee ee ee ee 19 16:7 | 14 10-7 10 33-7 35 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 22-7 | 19-7 | 17-7 | 13 PS he soll 34-7 35 
New Brunswick (average)...| 24-8 | 18-8 | 18-0 | 12-8 | 10-3 11-4 32-5 35- 
8—-Moncton?. 0.06.0. 22-4 | 17-6 | 14-8 | 12-2 9-4 12 32-8 37- 
9—Saint John............. 24-7 | 18 17-8 | 11-8 | 10 9-8 30-1 33- 
10—Fredericton............ 27 19-5 | 19-5 | 13 10-8 10-7 34-5 35- 
1—Bathurst. 2.0.) bs cass 25 20 20 14 11 13 32-5 33° 
Quebec (average)............ 20-8 | 17-4] 17-7 | 11-4 |] 7-4 9-0 30-6 33- 
12—Quebec..............06. 22-1 | 18-2 | 16-3 | 13-7 7:7 9 29-8 33: 
13—Three Rivers........... 19-6 | 15-5 | 16 11-4 6-7 9-8 30-2 32- 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23-8 | 17-9 | 21 374 8-4 9-3 31-5 34- 
15=-Sorelis Por ae, coe 17-5 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 10 Pia | a gad bv, 30 37- 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 1 15-1 | 15-3 9-4 6-3 10 31-7 35 
17—St. John’s.............. 18-5 | 18-3 | 16-7 | 11 6-7 9-8 B34 33-8 
18—TPhétiord! Mines!r. ds ee pee bao eee, 10-5 26 30 
19—Montreal............... 25-2 | 19-2 | 20-8 | 10-7 | 7-9 5-8 30-3 33-3 
20a se eee 21-7 | 17-6 | 18-6 | 11-4 8 425 32-5 34-8 
Ontario (average)............ 23°2 | 19-0 | 17-1 | 12-3 9-8 13-2 33-1 36- 
21—Ottawa oi Abe 25-3 | 19-9 | 18-8 | 12-9 8-9 10 33 36 
22—Brockville............. 25 19-5 | 16-5 | 11-2 9-5 10 34-7 38- 
23—Kingston..........0.++- 23 18-2 | 18-2 | 12-1 8-4 10-6 30-8 34- 
24—Belleville.............. 18-6 | 15-7 | 15-6 | 10-9} 8 12-2 33-3 35- 
25—Peterborough.......... 25 1O-Sn lose) lise Plt: 7 12 33-3 35: 
26—Oshawa............00.. 23-2 | 19 16 11-2 | 10 13-1 TOO ARN | Se Se ones 
27—Orillias 5.4.2 T Be: 22-5 | 19 16 12-5 | 11-5 14-5 32-5 35- 
28—T oronto, 040223... a 24-5 | 19-8 | 18-2 | 12-3 | 11 13-1 35 38 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 22-5 | 19 16-5 | 12-5 | 9 12 31-2 33: 
30—St. Catharines.......... 21-6 | 19 17 11-9 9-1 12-8 30-4 33° 
31—Hamilton....5......... 25-2 | 20-3 | 19-7 | 13-7 | 11-4 14-8 32-9 35- 
2—Brantford.............. 23-1 | 19 17-9 | 12-6 | 9-1 13-4 32-2 35- 
Od — Galt oP, He TAU. ke 20-0 | 202 S29 14-9") "11-7 15-7 33-2 35- 
34—Guelph................. 22-9 | 19-2 | 18 12-9 | 11-7 14-8 33-2 36- 
35—Kitchener.............- 21-6 | 19-4 | 15-5 | 13 10-1 13-6 29-2 32- 
36—Woodstock............. 24-3 | 20-7 | 16-7 | 12 10 13-7 33 35- 
OT tratord st. ck ee ee 21-7 | 18 15-3 | 11 10 12-3 32-1 35- 
38---London. (4.8. k suns 23 19-3 | 17-5 | 12 10-2 13-3 32-5 35- 
39—St-Thomas?.*: . J. 4.6: 23-2 | 18-8 | 17-4 | 12-8 9-6 13 32-5 35 
40—Chatham............+- AAA Bea. 7 | 8.7 14 32-8 35 
$1—Windsor.< 3.5) Se 21-6 | 18 15-2 | 11-7 9-7 13-7 31-4 32-9 
42—Sarniay ds 21 17-7 | 16-3 | 12-4 | 10 13-8 31-3 36 
43—Owen Sound............ 22-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 11-5 8-5 13-5 34-7 36-8 
44—North Bay............. 25 18 18 10 8 12 33-7 35 
45—Sudbury-oi 2-52... 25 20 15:3 | 12-3 9 15 34-5 36-7 
46 Copal 6.070 Lo eet tome? tS OR ae, Lee ep. € 35-7 37 
47—Timmine: 4... 03.0.4. 26:7 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 14 9-4 16-2 35-4 38-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 21 17-8 | 15-4 | 11-6 | 9-2 12-7 34 38-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 23 18-2 | 18-8 | 13 9-6 12 36 38-6 
60—Fort William........... 18 16-2" |) 13-1). 17 14-7 36-4 43-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-5 | 15-7 | 16-5 | 10-4 | 8-5 9-9 36-8 39-4 
51—Winnipeg, .........000.- 21 16-4 | 15 10-8 | 9 9-8 36-1 38-8 
62—Brandon............... 20 15 18 10 8 10 37-5 40 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 21:8 | 16-7 | 15-2 | 10-6 | 9-0 9-8 37-1 40-6 
bS——Regina<;.. 14.c,5 sane ee LOPS forse 1395 1eeO=3 |! 7-7, 9 35-9 39-6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 18 18 12-5 | 12 10 38-7 42-5 
65—Saskatoon.............. 20:9 | 16-9 | 14-6] 10-7 | 8 9-7 35-6 39-1 
56—Moose Jaw............. 21-9 | 16-7 | 14-5 |-9-8 | 8-4 10-5 38-3 41-2 
Alberta (average)............ 19-2 | 15-3 | 13-9 | 9-6] 7-8 10-8 33-3 37-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 19-2 | 15-4 | 14-1 | 10-1 7:2 11-5 32-5 36-4 
68—Drumbheller............. 18 15 15 10 8 12 36-2 38 
59—Edmonton............. 19-4 | 15 13 8-8 | 6-3 10 30-8 34-4 
60—Calgary..............0. 19-4 | 16-1 | 14-5 | 10-1 8-7 10-6 35 40-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 20 15 13 9 9 10 32-2 35-7 
British Golembis (average) .| 23-4 | 19-3 | 16-8 | 11-8 | 10-9 13-8 34-8 38-5 
62—Fernie.................. 21 18 14 10 10-2 14 33-4 39-7 
68—Nelson...........ccc000 24 20 19-5 | 13 10 14-5 33-2 40 
O4—Trailie=: Jr, Vee oe Z1eo. | Lee’ | 1¢-3 ) 12-3 |) 11-7 14-3 34 37:8 
65—New Westminster...... 23-1 | 19-1 | 16 11-7 | 11-4 12-9 35-5 38-7 
66—Vancouver............. 25 19-9 | 16-7 | 11-9 | 11-9 13-5 36-4 39°3 
67—Victoria................ 25:1 | 20-7 | 18-5 | 12-4 | 11-5 14-8 36-9 39-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 24-2 | 20 17 12 11-9 15 35-5 37-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 23-7 ! 19 15-5 ' 11-1] 8-5 11-7 33-2 35-7 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
4 ike oi: x ay.” 118 jae 1 3 8 ay a 
Sa be ao} Ae oa a: bce ae ke 
aee(£i |2e8| 2 | 2, | ¢ | & 182 8) se | #22] .o.] 34°88 | 28 
3 eee ca a. Ss -2. shel 3 : slr Ome sa e5 8 5 Biase sor 
$a >} B52 (aa) S28 |] $3 | S34] 8 [guss] &; | gs lRogs] fo | as] Ss 
2/235 |283| se | Se | 28s] fe [283s] £8 | doe l2o2e] a2 | Fes! 2 
BAs S@a}/CkS) ga 3a | seal ga aeeal 9.0 S48/20MN8) BA | ean & 5 
& | = Q oa) n fe 6) 4 fy 6) = Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-3 22°3 15-7 14-9 44-7 17-5 17-2 22-4 12-7 27 2°79 9-8 8 1 
8-6 Boe AHR Boe Rec lie cee 42-2 12-3 14-3 16-7 12-9 30-2 26-3 9-8 22-6 26-8 
71 Ps No So eT cous) | Oe oe 44 17S) Ee eee 13-6 12-4 35-1 28 10-11 20 2hetai t 
BO SIC GRR Secured Iie Sn cael (CO cle | a i Ate el |e OR ee era 19-7 11-7 28 25 10-11 | ae 27 2 
eee ae «| ae Se Rete | Re Oe ee ee ol etc oie 12 15 14:3 13 28-5 25-8 8c 24-8 27-6 | 3 
10 ISP lS eaees eee. 40 12-1 10 15:3 13-1 31-4 26-1 11-8a} 20-3 25-714 
Se Bigeete 2 | sie: BS ol] oie Bcc teee oc mrceae es UIE SIS «os 12-3 (ee... 19-3 13-2 30 27 ie ae 5 28-2 | 5 
cinBhsteate Cee Oo aro cid. < ata | Moerman. 42-5 12-3 18 17-9 13-9 28-3 26 8c 22-9 744) 6 
eds Bee | Soe: ol ae bteienleaBaeee o eomee. «2 1S $0V40| PE Oe a 17-5 13-6 23 18-5 8 20 24-71 7 
12-4 7 He Ta ere ie be Re Se 45-6 12-8 15-1 18-6 12-9 32-7 22-5 9-8 21:5 25-4 
11-3 2455 Nd A eae Soke: 40 13-3 14-7 18-9 12-5 28-6 24 9-10 23°5 26-6 | 8 
13-5 ZO a Bot eee as Re. 45 11-8 13-8 19-6 12-2 27-3 23:5 12 21-9 24-4 | 9 
12-5 ZOE S, ce Ne A ee 51-7 14-3 16-8 21-9 13-5 30 24 8 21-9 26-7 110 
Pe ao) tone cy sted Rare ees, eer eee ee LSie eee. 14 13-3 25 Rosie iel Pecan ie 18-8 24 11 
13-9 24-3 20°01). ae. - 50-0 15-7 16-2 16-1 12-6 27-2 23°2 7-9 20-4 22-4 
he ee 22 20 Aer. Lares.) 13 16-5 18-4 12-4 27-7 23-3 10 20-3 22-8 112 
Re ae 25 La Pere As Ga (lao era ke cee 18 15:4 12-8 26-4 23 8b 20-7 22-5 113 
12-5 PATY ial be ARE, Sista fies lpeal Se 16°5 [3.2.8 .. 17-9 12-8 28-9 25-1 7:7 20°5 22-7 114 
J oe aes Alaa eta et Mas eae | ahah HS Oe Methe cic ae Rate fae Me 12-2 24-6 20 leh es oss) RO 21-8 {15 
sR Ae ae | Be othe | Nee es CL ae she hes « 18 11-8 14 26 22-9 5-6 cau 23-1 116 
eset SR Riad Tee | Meo Byte Nae Bebe ol aes 15 15 15 11-6 27-7 24 6 see eee 21-5 |17 
Si REENSe o[idiaie Be 8S all ols, cid oBbe bees 3] delholine <iae oan. 15 12 13 25 21-7 6 20 22-4 {18 
15-2 VAT la eee Mirae [Ege c, Oe (Ror eae 20-2 14-6 21:6 11-6 30-2 24-9 10 21-6 23-6 419 
Te eee Aan ee ee LSE Powe | bg ee 50 114 1 ae, 16-6 12-9 28 23-7 10 19-4 20-8 |20 
19-0 23:2 IG s8'"'\5. oc Bee lea ee: ? 18-6 16-3 26-0 12-4 25-8 22-1 10-1 21-3 23-9 
See 26-7 20 Bd can ko eee eee 25 25 26-7 11-8 27 25-2 10 19 22-6 {21 
eee Eee | as ois RES «as Sakae | ay eee tees ce mes. eNdee sheds 25-2 12-5 26 22-6 8 eee 22-8 22 
Ar i ae 20 1625) 19... eee Ce ee: 17-2 15 18-4 11 25-3 20:9 10 20-2 23-1 |23 
Pa occ oc Res eR ae ace (EES 3 a (SAPS EN > PR KE et Se FeAl le Sn Qe ea 21-7 12-4 21-7 20-1 8-8a 24 22-8 124 
oe Ree aes ae hae takes. Pass cele Laemioees lane sas os SeRaes. 22-8 13-4 24 19-2 9 20-2 Zone 2d 
re aa RA ee ees aa (ee em te ee 18 a Bee 23-9 12-3 26-8 25 10b 20-7 24-5 |26 
«MeOts aes eho 17 PS MREY VARS oA ae Neca dds Boal Ss 27-2 12-4 26-6 22-9 10 22-8 25-4 127 
ee Ree Ug Mee ee. Vike SBC ae a cme baie Bhar o [he =, babe 15 28-6 12-1 28 24 11 19-2 24-5 |28 
setoRiee: Peis Rs ash oer on tate Desc Lae Bee. « 20 20 29-5 13-2 27-2 24-5 11 20 24-8 |29 
Ae Pie <A ee Ph oeced (BLS Cet eas ae ie a ee ee 16-5 15 27-3 11-8 28-2 25-2 11 22 24-1 |30 
eek A 3 acl IES Brcrcacagll (Ce =) > Fecha Ios AG I lee: Par 6 Re el (Fee ae 32-9 12-2 7429) ee en 11 20-7 24-7 |31 
sce CE a de Rotten’. [pa ghawee | te toe (Ae LAs Sac b A eee et  « 25 11-8 24-9 21-9 10 22 22 Taloe 
BP eR a hel CB ea aN fe) ie caches Pe eset eal eee ts A a 12-5 28°8 12-7 23-5 18-3 10 23 23-9 133 
BA: a Oe Re ae 23 BO See ee es loc cm. soldat So. 1 iee6rS te ple 25-4 22-4 10 21 23-2 134 
Fare. Cr Het ORO Ponca tl loth CELA WSLS ES Seat (o cope Rae tate Caen (eRe * 18-5 11:3 23-3 21-3 9 21 22-9 135 
sot ee 5] do haere [ewes cc pase es es. cheba. sc LanGe ae ¢ ' 30 13-5 20-8 17-2 10 18-6 23-9 136 
Somes Aes REG Lae eee eke Laedes . 18 15 28-9 12-1 23-7 20-2 9 21-5 22-7 13d 
aOR ee. | Leetomet «ide Meee Sah Poems Ao a: fd obese ee 32-8 12-1 24-5 20-6 9 21 23-8 138 
oebeeee o | 4eees UE .ceear Si aoee. Tei. 15 115 31-5 12-9 22-8 20-5 10 24 24-8 139 
OMA ReN Ta eee Lae eae aS PORE [a c  PAANOR., ol aetea deo 3 23-2 12-1 20-2 17-4 10 21-7 23-8 140 
18 25 741) mile We es Paes artied (F Picea are 18 15 26-9 11-4 25-4 21-3 11 18-9 23-6 141 
BT 3 aca (boss keey (SE 5 tical ces al (oS 15 A ees 31-2 12 24-7 21-8 10 22 23-9 142 
eile Rite PA ne  Oee Aa re Pe as aCe tite. eA oe ae ee [kc he Seas: B) 24-1 11-2 20 16-7 10 22 23-8 143 
saihamttec | Lehaas «foe ae ao Mete | ae ees Rate. [ts SA toes, 4/25 12-5 30 a 11 22 24-5 144 
Pee AS tal Eee ae 14 Ae oceans | os lee told athtee.« 21-6 12 29-5 27-2 12 23 23-9 145 
so eee ee. BEC 17 DOO OEE Ri FC Ae ls Bib Oty aaa Rk ie ae 18-3 14 30 5 ae oe LOB ie sa57 eee 24-5 |46 
20 DA ae ar ae 1k ees el ee 21-5 | $15 18-2 14 29-2 26-6 12:5ai heen cee 24-2 |47 
OT Rs. be REE. Sco tea mame. Wk ae tae eae e: 30-4 12-5 28-4 24-2 10 20-2 23-6 |48 
te ae keh 18 Pes Pete HOE 6 teen Brea | See, ee 20 16 27-6 13-1 30-1 25 10 + 24-2 149 
i. Re Le SoBe. aoe | emo Ge. - [4 eee: ol taeeae. - 17 28-2 13-4 29-9 23-7 10 22 26 =«150 
<a ee: 24-8 TI LOLUNA IS 3 P55 iol ek Beene Pe Ou See 17-1 22-8 11-9 25:1 20-5 8-4 17-7 21-5 
Ae te 24-5 16 Dee Lae (POT: CRE ey oes PR 19-1 27-5 10-9 26-4 22 9 19 22 51 
ae 25 18 De ade Mole Ae Gs ie, heathens. 15 18-1 12:9 23-8 19 7:1-8-3 16-3 21 52 
22°5 23°2 11-7 W285 ides. 24-5 19-8 19-6 12-5 21-7 17-7 9-8 16-3 22-4 
21-3 23-4 12 100". | aea55..... 25 21-6 23°3 12-7 22-9 18-2 10 15-7 20-5 153 
FEE PM | Ore CaN (Gi Paced [6 ai ee (ke ae a 20 16-6 13:7 22-2 18-2 0) 14-4 24-5 (54 
21-3 21-8 | 3 11-3 Ge lok eee... 24 '17-8 20-4 10-6 22-4 17-9 10 17-7 22 55 
25 EGA Te ee ee [ide os Lele Modes |asdieaes.. 18-1 13-1 19-3 16:5 10 17°4 22-7 156 
20-7 21-7 13-6 1520) |2ts Re5... | 23-3 19-7 19-7 13-3 22-5 17-6 9-6 18-3 24-1 
20 QO ae. ee ae eae Tee | 25 18 17-1 12-8 18-3 13-7 10 15-4 24-7 {57 
22 21 16 Loe SS... 20 20 14-4 13°5 20-4 16:5 10 18-2 24-5 |58 
Bee Pee ae 20:5 eo oe ee VAS. 18 20 19-3 13-2 23-8 19-1 9-la 19-1 23-6 159 
22-6 22-2 1D ha 6 Sib eae oie | se ae 25 20-5 22-7 13-1 25-5 19-4 9 19 24-3 160 
18 20 145A te Meee... POR. 20 25-1 13-7 24-3 19-2 10 20 23-4 |61 
18-5 1924153, 82.. OG-5 | atas.-.. 21-0 19-0 25-1 14-0 33-9 28-7 10-9 22°79 26-1 
23 72S eee ABE, Oe ae 19) aes. . 23°3 22-3 20-8 15 30 232 10 22 26-6 |62 
21 22h eee, 185) TRAN. os lloeds tees. 20 19 13-9 37 30-2 12-5a 19 26-7 163 
20-5 BS I. ee an oN. ac ae |. 20 22-3 26°8 15-7 36:2 30°5 12-5a} 23 28-2 164 
SOIT [et eevaa a: [tides nalts bee Mae, .. ( domitelere. 15 23-4 13 32 27-7 9-1 23-3 25-1 165 
14-6 1622" Bee 1c 27, 18 16-5 31-7 12-8 32-4 29-6 9-1 22:7 24 =|66 
12 GS RABEL. Secs (meee... 22-7 17-7 24-3 13-4 34-3 31-8 | 10-12-5 23-9 26-2 |67 
5 a eee oii ske SPURS = si Mose oes Di tecava: Seve ce | ats cyerttace, | (elaretelatovecel| olale otto ers 29-4 12-7 35 31 10a 25 26-1 |68 
ete 15 ee a Se eee Pe ee Se aes Pit rie ae 15-5 34-5 25-5 12-5a ee 25-5 169 
lt Se A ANN OPE AIDA BG BDA SE MRE BS ED Ah AE I ERS SOIT a 
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Canned Vegetables 








© - 
FE; = = ae g 
5 re 2 A : eran Ra oe © os] 
me wad § | Fk ea | Go le | Be 
Seed 25 | 3 oi eel de |i gel oS li eo tee 
Locality an lho. 2. |gea] $. | § - & 2 « 88 | #8 
es | of | a4 |Ssa| of | So | $e | 28 | BO] RE 
ge | se | ss [See] 28 | gs | ao] es | g2 | 8 
Dm os. 2 2 a0 Oa Ro 3 oO &: on om 
5 (d RD Fe, me fa = = a. 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cente cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-9 5-8a| 14-7 3-4 -0 8-9 0-7 11-5 12 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-5 13-8 3:7 5-0 7-4 11-0 11-8 12-4 11-4 
d= Sy dneysy. bs. cctnse tee egc Otiee sts 18-6 7°3 14-7 3-2 4-8 Oro: | fh ssneu 11-3 12-8 11-4 
2—New Glasgow...........eceee- 19 6-6-7 14-6 3-9 5-2 7:5 9-7 11-4 11 10-4 
8—Amherst 18-8 6-7 13 3-7 5 Wich Vee saaaye 11-5 12 10-7 
4—Halifax....... 20-8 | 4-6-7 15 3°6 5 7:8 10 12-4 13-4 11-9 
oo MS, oc GPa adecos tees « 19 6-7c 13 3-9 5 7-3 11-7 12-5 13 12-5 
GC DMUnOs <6) RG so sicccsderididsic shorts 20-4 | 6-6-7 12-7 3-7 5 7°6 12-7 12-4 13 11-4 
7—P.E. L —Charlottetown......... 19-3 6-7 15 3°5 4-8 8-6 13-2 12 12-3 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-3 6-6 14-3 3-6 4-9 7:5 13-9 11-3 12-0 11-0 
S—Moncotoniiy... jek. cdees cee. 18-9 6-7 15 3-8 5 8-6 13-5 11-7 12 11:3 
0—Saint Jonny... 0s. 8. cc bs bee 19-1 | 6-6-7 15-6 3-4 5-1 7-2 13-7 10-4 11-6 10-4 
10—Fredericton.......c.ccccccceees 20-2 6-7 14-2 3-6 5 7-3 14 11-1 12-8 11-1 
LIS Batharstg ee as siete votes cence 19 6-7 12-5 3-5 4-5 7 14-3 12 11-4 11-2 
Quebec (average).............00008- 18-1 4-7 13-2 3-4 5:0 7:0 10-7 9-9 12-3 10-8 
IZ Guebec wr... 2 Beseccccseskens 21-6 | 6-5-7 13-4 3-5 5-3 7-7 10-4 10-1 13-3 11-1 
183—Three Rivers..............006. 17-7 | 4-4-7 12-8 3-4 5 6-1 11-5 9-8 12-1 9-9 
14—Sherbrooke..............eec00. 17-4 4-6 13 3-4 4-8 6-9 11-6 9-8 12-5 10-8 
16—Sorely. 208. .u dedocewdsa See NG) al ee 14-3 3-1 4-7 6-4 9-2 10 13-3 10-5 
16--St. Hyacinthes, cccesses acta « 17-5 4 13-6 3-3 5-7 7-1 11 10 11:3 11-1 
V—SE Johitites..... dete. ss ach ose 15-7 4e 12-3 3-4 4-6 7:3 10-5 10 12-7 13-2 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20 4 12-9 3-1 5a aes: Sas 10-4 10 11-2 10-2 
19— Montreal ae. shed cect. $ eee 19-5 | 4-7-6 14-1 3-7 5 7-6 10-2 9-7 12 10-3 
20 BS. Beh s ocec cM so scene 17-3 | 4-4-7 12-2 3-7 5-1 6-8 11-2 9-8 12-3 10-4 
Ontario (average).................-- 19-0 5:6 14-6 3-2 4-9 8-9 1-1 10-8 12-6 11-2 
21=Ottawas: 3% 6.4 Aedes de hoeeee 17-5 | 5-3-7-3 14-7 3-9 4.7 8-6 10-2 10 12-1 10-1 
22—Brockwillef..&. sd. sd. 5 ee 15 5:3 12-3 3-3 4.6 8 10-7 10-5 11-2 10 
23—WRINGSTONY oi cccchinc de cee Gam etere» 16-2 5:3 13-7 3 5-4 8-4 10-4 10-3 11-5 10 
24 Bellevallew........ Mise Meee. 20-1 4.7 14 3-3 5 8-4 11 10 12-3 10-1 
256--Peterborough,:.if005..6.600%.. 17-1 | 5-3-6-7| 14-4 3-1 4-6 8-7 10-6 10 11-9 11-2 
26 Cminweye uk Rice dues. 20-7 | 5-3-6-7 12 3-2 5 9-5 11 10-7 12-2 11 
21 Orillia IM ..0%s tose ce donee 20-2 5-3 14 2-9 5 9 10-3 10-6 12-5 10-5 
28-——TROrontae ess. 6 ks Sen cs tctoes 21-3 | 5-3-6-7 14-9 3-4 4-8 8-9 10-2 10-7 11-9 10-9 
290—Niagara Falls.................- 17-8 | 5-3-6-7 16-3 3-4 5 9 11-3 10 11-8 11-7 
30—St. Catharines.............000- 20-4 | 5-3-6-7| 14-2 3 4-9 9-3 11-7 10-1 12-6 10-5 
BI Ta mitOney sas foss sete s ste orton 24-3 | 5-3-6-7| 15-2 3-2 4.6 8-9 9-9 10-9 12-4 11-4 
SSH TSEAN CHONG a5) ss slcleins sheecu wins 19-2 | 5-3-6-7 16 3-1 5 9-6 10-4 10-8 12-9 11-1 
Soe Galt: |... REvos 5 io tthaa pelo 21-1 | 5-3-6 16-2 2-9 5 9-5 10-3 11-8 12-5 11-5 
84-+Goeiph.. 26.0.5. Ra aweebe dhe. 19-9 5-3 16 3 5-1 9-8 11-3 10-5 12-4 11-1 
0 Kitchenene «0:0 Ake donee 20-4 | 5-3-6 14-8 2-9 5 9-1 11-1 10-1 11-6 10-7 
S6—Woodstock!... 03.0: Ricca monn 18-6 | 4-7-5-3 14-5 3 4-7 8-8 9-9 11-2 12-6 11-1 
Ai-Btratiordat.....4 ..dth..abiode- 18-1 | 5-3-6-7| 15-4 2-9 4-9 9-9 11-3 11-4 12-5 11-2 
$8 ontions. 12 ...4.3Rcecteteeios « 19-2 5-3 16 3 5 9-1 11-3 11-2 12-4 11-1 
$0-—-St; Thomas’... 2... vere setines 19-4 | 4-7-5-3 16 2-9 5 9-9 12-6 12-4 12-8 11-8 
40—Chatham............ aicraleateeltte s 18-2 4.7 16 3-2 4-9 8-7 11-4 11 13-7 11-2 
1 Windsori 25.5. bs. Bh. vchredee 18-9 | 5-3-6-7| 13-7 3-2 4.4 8-3 10-7 10-7 12-9 11-4 
AD SATNIAT Bb as c cachlocccteae NSveia 19-4 4-7 14-2 2-8 4-8 8-7 12-6 11-3 12-9 11-1 
43—Owen Sound.......c..seeseces- 17 5-3-6-7| 13-7 2-7 4.4 9 10-6 10 12-2 10-3 
44——North Bay? ..:.s i hscopinceens 17:5 5=3e| 13 3-5 6 10 11-5 10 13-5 11 
Al AA DOP Ys £6. 00's ack Rise aloe Sot 18-1 6 13-5 3-7 5-2 8 13-5 10-6 13-5 13-5 
AG Cabale.... Fi... b.:eBhiewsbtiiiees 18-5 Gara). 2055... SO uleteee ens 8-8 11 12-8 14 13-4 
hie Tene, 3... idk ecb 18-9 5-6 13-7 3-7 5-5 9-3 | . 12-7 12-6 14-2 12-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 16-4 | 5-3-6-7| 13 3°5 5 8-8 13-5 11-1 13-5 11-6 
49-—Port Arthur’... 5.ihien. bone - 19-6 | 4-7-6 15-5 3-3 5 8-4 10-7 10-8 12 11-2 
60—Fort William... ..i.......200. 19-5 | 4-7-6 15-2 3-3 5 8 9-8 11-2 12-8 11-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-6 5-0 16-2 3-4 5-5 9-0 10-9 13-2 14-1 13-1 
61—Winnipeg: 2 i... 5 .bs% 00. noe oe 22-3 | 5-6-6 16-2 3-2 5 8-9 10-5 12-5 13-8 13 
62—Brandont Ah «.). bi.) @swiertiee 40 O28 | 4—-aiae ys oe. 3-5 5-9 9 11-2 13-9 14-4 13-2 
Saskatchewan (average) 21-5 5-3 | 15-7 3-3 5-0 9-1} 10-7] 13-7] 13-9] 18-8 
56-+ Regina 6.35. 0.) Reve Sean 21-5 | 4-8-5-6) 14 3-2 5 9-5 10 14-1 14-2 14-1 
64—=Prince; Albert: ......icsdeeee 22-5 AIO OP 3-3 5 7:5 12-4 13-7 13-7 14-4 
BE SaBRHOORS 5 oo. 65.8 scree aes 19-9 5-7 18 3:3 5 9-8 9-9 13-6 14-2 13-2 
56—Mioose Jawi......6dis ceed ect. 22-2 5-6 15 3-2 5 9-4 10-6 13-3 13-5 13-5 
Alberta (average)................... 22-9 6-4 15-8 3-4 4-8 7-6 10-6 13-1 13-5 13-8 
67—Medicine Hat..... Se ERS: 75 i a ae eS 15 BH, |, PSS 7:3 10-1 13-7 13-9 14-3 
$8—Drumbeller.... .....;.04..0<0 ee. 23-6 6-7 15 3-5 5 6-8 11-4 13 13 14 
59—Edmonton......... 3b cco RA. 20-5 6-7b 14-9 3-3 5-3 eid, 10 12-5 13 13-2 
60=-Calgary). 82.5 cieledscs se deah. 22-8 5-6 17-3 3-3 4 7-4 10-2 12-6 13-6 13-8 
6f—Lethbridge... ..).:. 8.5.6.2 dees 24-4 6-7 17 3-5 5 8-6 11-2 13-6 14-1 13-7 
British Colambts (average) ......... 22-9 7-1 17-2 3:7 5-4 6-0 7:4 12-6 12-5 12-4 
62 Hernios ....28...05 BRE. sheds Oe th eee 15 3-4 4 7-3 7:8 13-4 15 14 
63— Nelson. .005.6.5.66688 0c BG 22-8 8-3 15 3-5 6 5-7 8 12-6 12-5 12-7 
64—T rail .i...:05...0i62s0t. i, LOR: 21-8 6-3 15 3-4 5-6 7-1 7:7 12-6 13-5 13-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-3 | 6-7 19 3-7 5 5-3 7°5 12 11-3 11-1 
66— Vancouver ss .c.i cbse cccsecelee 24-2 | 6-7 20 3-6 5-5 6-4 7°3 12-4 11-6 10-7 
67—Victoria...... Pe a a re iL 23-2 7:5 18-9 3-8 5-4 5-6 6-7 12-2 11-8 12 
68—=Nanainio.2s....2 85 2t.. SR. 25-4 (hg One © Ag 44 |. Sete 5-7 7 11-5 10-7 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert....c2........0. 22ad 6238-3, P88). 4 6-5 5 7 14 13-9 13-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5e., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
e. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples o 
g zo) | : J re 2 
‘a alte q = 3 ae 5 
© ES a q e Ee g oe g 
Ps = 7 ae) 3 Oo ® oD i>) a or -p 
Pa @ § rs oo ao 5) bes 8 Ne ae 
aoe | @s 2 ea Se ga 2 bs Ses i 
~ 2 :“s a > &) aa a. oS we uome" Sy any 
Ze es & = % a. 3 ins 5 oi E gk 
@Seod “sf ks $3. £5 3 £8 Rca a me 
fea) 2) ow 3 fz] le ee oO = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents 
4-6 5-6 | 1-216 26-9 15-2 13-0 60-4 
4-7 54 | R-26kel  Se-Bele cd. ona 14-0 13-1 65-0 
4.3 6:5 | W-18St| e200). 3.5.58 12-8 of, 1a. BLBSGL) 414498 108.48. fapar 18°91... 2 vee 1 
4-3 4-91 “R-8389s) E-Fels os as 13 62 |) 21535 told da ln) a8 2 
5 6-2 ROZel. O-Ball b..0ay 16-5 stead. . 16254 01S) Beh. Ges Oo 102 1.22.52 3 
5 5-9 | ealeosGn| asa lest. . cae 15 “5 65 4 
5 5k hoceh moe el. ateSaMl ccd. dui a BO a ede tee REGET STUDD) AlMboh Ped | Eo 27 Pegs 5 
4-8 Shel F-S6Feh.. Siedelioe as 12-7 ela othe! to ek: Shins. 4.e. | Pee Wee fee al es 6 
4-2 6-9 |e gel WOGall. don ap fe. See. 7 14 CDSCC aid) [Fak Pee Bee 7 
4-4 6-0 948 | 20-5 ]|........ 13-7 3 58-9 
4-6 5-9 O36 4||\ 300 feel. tee 14 8 50 8 
4-6 2 a ce i) Cee 14-6 66-7 FA ISS Poco 9 
4-5 6-3 S875). B- Bal odors 13-5 eS 10, pAR261) (91598. ed.) es: 0 
4 6-2 755) (Eel. te 15% 1 196). BbSe 1h 835) OL BARE. pet et eect 1 
4-3 5-4 938 29-6 13-4 7) 66-4 20-3 
4-5 5-9 Beer) laa. «de 12-7 7 67-5 SOR Gr tal 
4 Bed | PEO 8 Balh one 14-7 “7 75 20-5 
4-1 5-5 S761) (18-Sal. 4.2.0 13-7 7 55 21-9 
3-8 5 1-O19°) 20:53|> 01.4.3 15 91 F 16GST ALTERS BB.) Oe. Weg hea rece 
4-2 5-7 Bhar! WS-S2 1.3.03 13 o7 th R16G stadt: 6 (eel) ee. 18-6 
4-8 4-8 T74 (WDE Gada 12-8 2614 RISES SES 2: (AR). 2a. 18-7 
4-2 BiG | B-O881) 23 wale ds 13-5 “5 53-3 22 
4-6 4-7 . 29-2 12-5 7 81-1 21-6 
4-3 6 1- 30 13 Qh) - 15861 PeREG: Se lee.) 2. 18-4 
4-3 5-6 | 1: 26-6 14-5 “4 61-9 19-6 
4-8 6-3 | 1: 40 13-5 69 |) RDOT Vomnee7 421 92.2 2.47. 19-1 
4-3 6:% | OB-Sbax!  B7-Aaled ate). 4 bee. eh (4 WURAOT RL bS- Si 182.1485: 18-6 
4-5 5-8 | 1- OS. gal 4. 8.8. 6 75 18-7 
4-9 6 1- re ee re Me a et ee ee ye al ler eee! 
4-1 6:11 %- OO waa a Be. “1 64 19-4 | 
3-5 §-3 | 2: ite ie eee 4 69 19-4 
4-4 5-6) 6-O7erl 86a. to. ae Bee. s8 i ab7esr iw 86) Reha. 20 
4-3 5.4 | be 23 13 61-7 18-5 
4-7 5 iota) 5 aa ds. Pal dee. 9 aler |) SEORTE) eR7) foe. 1.8.2s 21-5 
4-8 6-2| 1-4 D5 fbi. 82%: 4 63-3 18-9 
4-7 5-9] 1- 2 eee Ssh}! (1688s e- A169 /Ob. 2.4.8. 17-9 I 
4-4 Be] | P8eearl Bb -Fa 1 sas SL wee: <6 |) Tage abs See rik. 19-5 2 
4-1 5-6| 1: 90.4]. ade 8. 37 65 20-7 
4-7 5-9} 1- 25-848... et | 1 BL@eiR A. SE7: 18/3821 2.82. ON Cpe een ere 34 
4-3 5.71 D-O8erl eGo... 1. eee 27.8.8. #8 |) Q1@ESIs. ©8618) (eee! 2.8. 19-2 35 
3-9 4:81 1f- 16-Gal::). 8.2. 3 A} OUGG6ald. 526) Bl aRs i eae. 10°32 en 36 
4 5 N75. QM e oA. Rl eee Re e714 BiGese se VOLG Tob st ane 20-1 37 
3-7 4:9°| 4- 19:38. 8k. a8 |) BIREGI) 80547 | fe.) .8.8.. 18-8 38 
3-8 5.81 o1- S0.BH a. Bek. 2 50 20:1 |, SL ae 39 
3-4 4-4] 1- SOM: 01-8 ak. a5 ih Wie». BRGY oes. 2a. rite pe cpp ee ee 40 
3-5 4 1- 15 GH eee. 2 1) Bleeoe) OB7I5b/ 98 | .040.. Ce A ES eee 41 
4-5 5.8 | taba © B2-Bae wd. Pep Bee. 56 Pd MATES co TRT. SUSE L AR.) BE QQ ences 42 
3-8 4 1- SMR. 4 Bee. 55 19-5 143 
4-5 5-8 | oR Oot BO Hale ak 15 65 19 44 
3-4 5.6 | 'aS0er) 83-7 (oo... 17-5 2 66 20-5 45 
5 TON imi Del 4d wal oa ae 15 8 65 20 46 
4-6 6 S:13b5) Sea wa... 2 15-6 “4 61-8 21-4 47 
4-7 6:31 “R778 | 36-Be... La 12-5 +5 600 | 6% 20.0. Lane 48 
3-9 7 . 30 14-8 53:7 21-1 49 
4-5 6-1 . 25 13-9 9 54-6 19-4 50 
4-8 5-91 1-405 | 25-9 ]........ 14-3 12-7 58-5 20-5 
4-8 6 1:O15t] 20.44. ..\c203 14-3 12-4 56-5 19-7 51 
4-8 Be CR Rogeh ORs) acteea ee 13 60-5 21-2 52 
5-2 6:8 | 4-B24e)) 2S-bal. 1. ew 19-2 13-1 59-9 22-6 
5-3 7.7 | S-a5er 26 wal. be 20 13-4 62-2 53 
5-2 7 AC Be eS a oe 20 13-2 58-5 54 
4-9 &.8 | 4-50n1 B7 oa... f22! 17-7 12-6 59-5 56-1 55 
5-3 6 er ee Re) es ee 13-2 59-4 55-8 56 
5-2 ey ote Civ. Cee 16-0 2-4 58-3 55-3 
5-8 4-8 07611 2. - 1S 4 oe 18-2 12-6 60-8 60 57 
5-4 5.3} BeBG6arl B7-Beb. 4. ow 14-6 12-5 60-6 55-4 58 
5-6 Bi} B-O06r) ) B2-Baloo4. aoa 15-2 12-2 56-1 51-8 59 
4-7 PAG ie os Tic eee 15 11-2 57-4 51-5 60 
4-7 S.6-)2 ona 2t-Se. ae! 17 13-5 56-5 57-8 61 
5-5 Ve OE titi ot ee ee 18-2 11:8 55-7 50-1 
5-7 6:3°1 .-¥-O0erl- BO Bale. deo B! 16-5 12-3 65 62 
6-4 FR Soe Rawal AST Bales dec 13-4 59-5 63 
6-3 8 | H-46re) - ST-al. SAN 20 12-6 58 64 
4-9 4-8 et eee ee 16 11-9 48-2 65 
5-1 4-9 P7530) G5 Malls Ay 20 11-1 51-2 66 
4-8 #6 | Perl BE-Bal. 4k 17-5 11-2 51-1 97 
5-7 Bai Repeal ~ B8-Bah oe oh bk 11-7 55 68 
5 Sekcl Reel eB ed 19 10-5 ¢ 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



































Sugar = fi i aa? 
z by o 9° 
g aay ‘. 5 Ey Zs - > 
Bide | sal seis | faa 3 = 
2 3 | |oes|] 8s |g eg ig : 
0) oO”. an, im S > 2 
LOCALITY 3 el Si. [ee wl eec| Se light Bae & Fal 2 
Cire) ie! Ra “=O 3 (- ged tbd (=e) - Q -2Q 
eslesles| os lsasl 8 |=8| SE s | £8 
Ea | 6S Om S aloqra i=l ao S Ss) ho » a 
O ea oO = oO > DM Ay 2) 7) 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... -7 | 6-6] 39-0 | 51-9 | 21-4 14-5] 3-0 41-9 49-4 11:3 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-8 | 6-6 | 43-0 | 46-6 | 19-3 10-7 | 3-3 41-3 39-6 11:8 
1—Sydney.............. 6-9 6-5 | 87-7 | 45 22-9 13-7 3-4 46-2 45-8 12-4 
2—New Glasgow........| 6-6 6-4 | 40-6 | 46-6 | 19-3 10-2 3 40 36-7 12 
3—Ambherst............. 6-7 6-2 | 48-3 | 47 15 10 3-3 45 35 11-4 
4—Halifax...........000- 6-7 6:6 | 43-3 | 46-7 | 23-7 10-4 3°3 40 45 12-2 
B—Windsor.2..0 oi ascend s 7 7 42-5 | 46-7 | 16-7 9-7 | 3-3 40 40 11-3 
G— Errors: 2s 235 Se aes 7-1 6-6 | 45-6 | 47-8 | 18:3 10-3 3-2 36-7 35-3 11-6 
7—P.H.1. Charlottetown| 6-4 5-9 | 44 44.6 | 21-2 14-4 3-4 49-6 40 14 
New Brunswick (average)} 7-0 | 6-7 | 43-7 | 46-3 | 16-8 10-4} 2-9 42-7 37-8 11:9 
8—Moncton BB Ie ee: 6-9 6-7 | 45 46-8 | 18-2 11 3 46-3 88-3 12-2 
&  9—Saint Jobn:.......... 6-9 6-7 | 40 45-2 | 15-4 10 2-9 37-6 38-7 11-9 
10—Fredericton.......... Cok 6-9 | 45 48 15-4 10-6 2-9 41 35-6 11-5 
11—Bathurst............. 6-9 6-6 | 44-6 | 45 18-3 10 2-7 46 38-7 12 
Quebec (average)........ ; 6-2 | 6-0 | 88-4] 52-2 | 21-4 13:2} 2-9 42-6 51-4 10-4 
2—Quebec. . Rete teerse ant 6-1 5-9 | 41-1 | 55-8 | 21-7 15-4 3-1 41-8 54 10-3 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-6 6-3 | 39:8 | 51-2 | 25 14-7 3-2 43-3 43-3 10-7 
14—Sherbrooke Seen or 6-1] 6 34-9 | 50-5 | 20-6 12-5] 2-8 40-6 48 10-6 
15—Sorel..... Kubo doc pestale Get 5-9 | 38 51-4 | 20 10-7 2-6 37-5 53-3 9-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-1] 5-8} 45 51-9 | 21-7 12°6)| | 3-1 47-5 56 10-7 
17—St. John's >. . cece 6-1 6 35 47-2 | 20-7 13-2 2-9 46 56-7 11 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6-2 5-9 | 35-6 | 52-8 | 19-3 13-3 3 40 45 10 
19—Montreal®. 2.2. ...5.4. 6 6 38-1 | 55-1-| 21-5 14-4 3 46-5 53-5 10-2 
20—Hull RS en AHR AC 6-2 5-9 | 38-2 | 53-7 | 22 11-6 2-8 40 52-4 10 
Ontario (average).......... 6-6 | 6-4] 39-7 | 55-6 | 21-5 13-4] 2-7 40-9 49-9 10-7 
21—Ottawa. Robie ec wamelets 6-3 6-3 | 37-5 | 54-5 | 16-4 13 2-5 50 52-9 10 
22—Brockville Meise dcee eat OG 6-4 | 36-1] 54-4 | 18-2 11-4 2°6 37-5 46 10-4 
23— Kingston PNM ala sloamlere 6-1 6-1 | 35-6 | 47-8 | 19-8 12-3 2-9 43-3 48-3 10-5 
24—Belleville............ 6-5 6-2 | 40-1 | 53-9 | 23 13-1 3 40-9 56-7 10-2 
25—Peterborough....:... 6-1] 5-9} 41-8 | 51-6 | 20-6 14 2-5 44 48 11-1 
26—Oshawa a athe css eat aiete 6-5 6-4] 41 59-5 | 23-4 1222 3-1 43 57-5 11-3 
27—Orillia MEOANUS S259) 6 ote 625 6-5 | 438-3 | 55-6 | 21-5 14 2-8 40 49-7 10:7 
28—Torontol 28 ...6. <y¢ eal) G2 6-1 | 43-7 | 56-4 | 18-8 12-2 2-4 44.3 47 9-7 
29— Niagara Falls........| 6-6] 6-3 | 40 55 20:3 14-6] 2-9 41-7 55 10 
30—St. Catharines Sovaee 6-7 6-4 | 39-3 | 58-3 | 24 13-4 2-6 40-5 48-7 11 
31—Hamilton.......... --| 6-4] 6-5 | 40-7 | 58-8 | 22-1 11-5 | | 2-7 35-4 55 10 
32—Brantford............| 6-5 6-4 | 42-3 | 56-5 | 22-7 12-1 2-9 39-3 53 10-2 
33—Galt (20..0R eos. A eae 0-6 6-3 | 39-9 | 51 19-5 14 2-4 47-5 48-7 il 
34—Guelph..........0.... 6-3] 6-2] 37-8| 52-9] 20-8] 12-2] 2-8] 42-8] 48 10-3 
85—Kitchener............ 6-5 6-5 | 33-6 | 52-8 | 18-9 12-4 2-8 36-2 43-3 10-2 
36—Woodstock Soe 6-6 6-5 | 35-8 | 57-6 | 22-5 10-9 2-9 40 44-5 10-6 
37—Stratford........... ele 076 6-5 | 45-4 |] 60-1 | 23-5 12-6 2-7 43 50-8 10-8 
388 Vondon: ; 86.00. nee 6-4 6-2 | 43 53 17-8 13 2-8 38-2 45 10 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-8 6-7 | 41-2 | 57-2 | 22-7 13-6 2°6 45-8 54-2 10-4 
40—Chatham OEIC Sc 6-2 6-3 |] 39-9 | 55-4 | 18-7 13-1 2-7 36-4 40 10 
41—Windsor mesos aie state ate chet 6-4 6-3 | 37-4 | 59 21-5 12-7 2-4 40 60 10 
2 DAINIAs. 32d)2 05s Pees Ors 6:6 | 38-2 | 57-2 | 23-4 13 2-7 4] 50 10 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-2 6-2 | 42:5 | 50-8 | 20-7 11-3 2:5 36-2 45 9-6 
44— North Bay........... if 6-5 | 45 50 20 15 3-4 42-5 60 12-5 
45—Sudbury............. 7 6-8 | 39 60 26-7 17 2-8 AOD. © revered Se 12-5 
46—Cobalt TS OI ae 7-7 7 40 58-3 | 23-3 16 2-9 35 40 11-2 
47—Timming 28d oe. Boma cr 7-3 7:1 | 36-7 | 58-5 | 21-5 16-1 2°8 42 45-5 14 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7-2 | 6:71] 37-5 | 60 24 14-2] 2-5 37:5 COMER -2 4.29% 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-8| 6-7] 35 | 52-5] 23-8] 16-4] 2-6] 41-3] 50 11:6 
50—Fort William......... 7 6-8 | 42 57-9 | 23-8 13-8 | 2-8 41-7 45 10-7 
Manitoba (average)........ 71) 7-1] 38-5 | 49-6 | 22-7 14-0 | 3-2 37-7 55-4 12-9 
51—Winnipeg............. 7 7-1} 35-7 | 49-5 | 22-7 13 32 37-9 52-4 11-7 
§2—Brandon...3.......5% 7-2 7-1 | 41-2 | 49-7 | 22-7 15 3-1 37-5 58-3 14 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-3 | 7-6 | 35-0 | 52-1 | 23-5 20-4 | 3-5 42-1 56-7 14-0 
53—Regina Role sites eee eee 7-2 7-7 | 34-3 | 52-3 | 25 19-7a] 3-3 41-3 60 12:5 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:4 7-5 | 33-6 | 52 25-6 20-5a] 4 “11 ee! re agen: | Sia Sree 
65—Saskatoon............ 7-4 (eb | 32 50-4 | 18-5 19-2a} 2-9 42-1 50 15 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-1 7°3 | 40 53-7 | 25 22a 3°7 45 60 14-6 
Alberta (average) RACE Mca 7-4 7-5 | 34-0 | 48-3 | 22-7 17-7 3-5 40-1 55-3 13-1 
67—Medicine Hat........] 7-5 7-2 | 32-6 | 48-5 | 22-5 19-4a} 3-5 AL sD i). tent oie 10 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-6 7-8 | 32 48 21-6 18-2a] 3-6 39 60 15 
59—Edmonton....... Heo ss belie 7-5 | 36-7 | 51-3 | 22-8 17a 3°5 44-5 51 13-7 
60—Calgary.............. bP 7-1 | 35-7 | 45-3 | 20 16-8a} 3-1 87-5 55 12 
61—Lethbrid Orcuicccas cect ee 7°8 | 33 48-2 | 26-6 17a Sat 38-5 55 15 
British Columbia (average) 6-9 | 6-6 | 35-9 | 48-5 | 22-5 20-5 | 3-2 47-3 52°8 11-3 
62—Fernies. 3228. ee ee N78) FER S5 48-3 | 20 17-5a| 3-3 45 50 13-7 
63— Nelson Sitceecaanereet 7 6-7 | 36-2 | 51-2 | 21-2 PBB ENE filial |Sae eee 55 10 
64—Trail. ...... \eiaielsie's ote 7-5 7-4 | 35-2 | 50-2 | 26 23-7al 3-8 46-7 50 1l 
65—New Westminster....} 6-3 6-1 | 31-8 | 46 22-1 19-8a} 2-9 50-8 52-5 9-3 
66—Vancouver........... 6-3 | 6-1] 38 | 47-6] 22-4] 19-3a) 3-1] 48 60 11 
67— Victoria Se cane 6-8 6-4 | 35-8 | 48-2 | 20-9 20-7a} 2-9 43-1 52-5 10-3 
68— Nanaimo Ae Aitot 6-6 5-9 | 40-5 | 49-1 | 22-5 20a 3°4 50 50 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7 6-5 | 35 47-5 | 25 20a 2 OO ede crobenteteore 12-5 





Soap, laundry, 
atandard, per bar 
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Anthracite coal 
United States’ 
stove and chestnut, 
per ton 


coco r reer ese 


coer eres ceos 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b Welsb coal, see text. c. Calculated price per 
Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$32 p Six-roomed houses not 


houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Wood 
% g 
ro) =| 2 
& r oe SS © - . 
Es » | fe | sap | Be | 882 | gee 
Ss & =6 wad } S ego 
28 Sau} —+~ 5 2s mee o-n Oo 
ee © Oh oO SH ~ Pe FS e 
2a e a & a2. i 4 S28 a B68 
Q Oo ea] en] o) mM = 
$ $ $ 
9-240 11-980 9-639 11-442 7-275 8-654 7-426 
8-050 10-000 6-667 7917 5-500 6-500 6-000 
6:50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 TOO ME eta Sh oS ees Cee RA. oem 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 7-00 4-00 5-00 5-00 
7:00- 9-50 1230. {ch eee ee ee A ee a ee RE On eR OAS. 
8-00-1050 11-00 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7:00 
ee Tal el A Sivas A Yo NOE ak Re ne elon. Saas (OE JR, BRIE BUS OG hs Set. 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 Q- 10-50 6-50 7-50 8-25c 
10-344 11-583 vi 8-000 5-569 6-500 7-500 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-50¢ 6- 7-00g 5-002 6-00¢ g 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8- 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 
Oia oe Peli HO alee scvare ee Vetoes bees. ES ER A OS. crs 1G ahaa oe othe 
9-100 11-600 10-400 11-667 8-461 9-401 8-256 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67e 10-67¢c 6-75¢ 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢e 8-00c 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 
eee ee 12-00 10-00¢ 11-335c 7-335¢ 9-335¢ 7-50c 
Fee 11-00 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 12-00 
9-815 11-892 10-328 12-227 8-317 10-063 8-635 
10-25 |11-75-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 
8-00- 9-00 TBI GE peas ee SE thee Tet leis Se ee, ae (ce. iain ds sal eRe eee es 
8-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
11-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-50 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7:00 5-00 
10-00 11-00 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-75 13-00 9-00 10-00 list (Seale SoS OR. ease ob. Sat 
11-00 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 
7-50g 11-00g g g g g g 
750g 10-00¢g g g g g gz 
9-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
11-00 12-QO ee noes. 28 1300) [eck eas aes 12-00 8-25c 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c 
9-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10200) Ae 
9-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 T3200 b Lcsstne ee sie 
9-00-10-50 LOO: | Remar ee meer ree lotrra. syrah Ilsus. cr ocote GIMP S Liss orettrate galore 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14200" | 2a ate x 
9-00 |10-50-12-50 |.......... 12-00Chs. ee. 54 102506)... .csct coe te 
10-:00-11-50 |10-25-12-50 }.......... 16.000. fF... 2 BE 12-00c 12-00c 
ARPA 10250: lee oe leech ets | <ebbat.. oho ae a, MR eee 8.05 
7-00 TOPS0UTS.. Fea ES OQUGAA 2.00% 14-00c 8-00c 
7:50- 9-00 HDs OO) Po actos atte acral SRD AeA otto [iv axedoi Meta CLa[ s ote agateeiare s sulfetetads eisyaye-o: 0G « 
pee apres Tee OO cere oe se cals caste tee acti || rare «al nino: [ere stares: « |'s we susnefecarenel ones 
12-25 scale Ua Ata Pail Iriel eres Rt iis RNa) WAI O83 SMe eB es Pope 
9-00-13 -00 125004 25a 12 00G| Marie se 2 9-00c 9-00c 
eso eat) a caeeT Rae SRE een, of Nites Aisne © TOMBO I s csete mete cows Pe 20 LOSOUC| ere wine ctoteaes > 
14-50 16-50 7: 8-50 6-00 T00) (HOS ook FO t 
7-50-10-50 9-50 5: 7-50 4-50 6-00 6-00c 
9-50-11-50 10:50 6: 7-50c 5°75 TOO ae. ehion cles 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7: 8-00 6-50 VaO hte eee. eae: 
10-125 i Ete (.7;4 leet tenets Fe i Nl 6-938 7: 750 6-750 
9-50-12 HONIG = 50-14 O0UN: secre cs eialieres oe sapere ae 5:25-8-75 | 6-25- 9-50 7-00c 
§- 502102 0051125016450 Ups . Mecte cpes lowe > ety cc oer 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 
8-313 AG 12S alee ete eee 4-875 7-594 9-375 
8-50-12-25h TASHOT| PV tO. . SOR ee lee «Be bdo 6 00=T8- 008%. ..8Re..: 
8-00- 9-00h TOBOORIE tects ale ikerel sexo tese 3°50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 |..........-. 
6-50- 8-00h TGCOO satan maka crinse aoc 5 6-25- 9-50 6-75 
5-25- 9-00h POO Tey. SOCAL. PONE? Gaegalc ces. dame: 8-00-12-00c 12-00c 
5-406 AO OOO es. <r eer. cee aes 5-500 6-000 4-000 
£ 4 g£ £ g£ £ 
GOO TEED fleet | aban ctee leet, ¢ made iedzicts Scone Mei oo RUM 3 tee eats + «gels 
DEM fie FAS) ot RR Tm oe eats 2a Rome cee 5-00 GisOO0 he bie o,f obs 
7:00- 7-50b 10-00g g g 6-00g 6-00¢ 4-00g 
Ae (MOSER a TOE eee Wee ec Melts Males he maces rerieaaae a coe Bil © Si ctdkos, tabs ose gee? 4-00 
9-850 AS TBO Omak nos leer sete te 6-188 6-714 4-714 
9-00-10-00 DTD Wes ec les cena oe os 5756-75): 7 2a See | ese ye, ee 
8-50— 9-50 ASeOOM meses | eects ost. 6-00 7-00 6-50c 
9-50-10-50 1 OTD de toate | SIS... REE eee 5-00 3-00 
9-50-10-50 xyes [ote Se 1h One RMR eee fF ie Rema a, 6-50 4-50 
8-75-10-75 Oc OOM GMa cd were Tore see ee ofr 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c 
His 0 nSi2.0s |. eshte tine. oie Ee bvacs. eee esa btysi ond tinier «fo 2/4 obs apheety Ar BObA ee cease 
1 EAL OG Sah G15} Wl bars ts" ar UR AR dR, dey 5-00-10-00' 7-00-12-00i 4-80c 
cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF i ta PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- Aug.|Aug.|Aug.|Aug.|Aug.}Aug. |Aug.| July |Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1926 1928 1939 1930 1931] 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1934 
*All commodities................ 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-0/110-0| 97-3] 99-1] 95-3] 98-4] 83-7] 70-5] 66-7} 69-5] 72-0] 72-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-11127-9]167-0)103-5} 86-2} 98-6] 88-4}100-1] 75-1] 55-3) 55-6] 65-9) 68-5] 69-9 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9]127-1)145-1/109-6] 96-0] 97-8}111-2|109-9} 92-1] 70-9] 58-6] 59-7] 65-6] 65-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PEOGUCEB st eee ores ek 60 58-2)157-11176-5] 96-01}101-7) 99-7} 93-8] 91-1] 79-9] 73-2) 69-4] 71-2] 73-9] 73-6 
Live aaa) Bhi Products and 
wists OMe Mate tinte Mans oes 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4}129-41106-3/100-1] 98-6} 94-0] 86-6] 77-9) 69-4] 63-2] 65-8) 65-5 
V. Iron end ith Prodiiote a 45 39 68-9}156-9]168-4/128-0}104-6} 99-3] 92-5] 93-8] 90-7) 86-8] 86-1] 85-4] 87-1] 87-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4/141-9]135-5} 97-0] 97-31/100-7| 91-9} 98-5) 74-4] 60-9] 57-3] 68-0] 63-2) 63-0 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products tse. nko cee ee 73 | 56-8} 82-3)112-2)116-6|107-0] 99-2] 92-2] 93-6] 90-5) 85-0) 85-7) 83-3] 86-1] 86-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGUR Ss avs Sale sels octamer ah 73 63 -4}118-7|141-5}117-0}105-4] 99-7} 95-1] 95-3] 92-2) 86-3] 83-6] 81-6] 81-8] 81-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9]107-0}140-0}108-0} 95-1) 98-9) 95-9] 96-3] 86-3] 75-0] 71-1] 72-1] 73-9] 73-9 
boda, beverages and to- 
bisharttahe Sor MN Saat Dies 116 61-8}119-4]151-0)105-4} 90-2) 97-8/101-1]103-7] 87-2] 68-6] 61-3] 66-6} 69-2) 68-9 
Gther ‘Comenees Goods.. 88 62-2} 91-4/126-3}111-4)101-4] 99-5} 92-5] 91-3] 85-7] 79-2) 77-6] 75-9] 77-0| 77-2 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 851 67-4}131-5}163-1]112-8} 99-1] 99-6} 94-3/100-2] 79-9] 65-9] 63-1] 66-8} 69-3) 70-1 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6]113-8}104-1] 97-1] 92-8} 94-9} 91-2] 88-8] 88-1] 84-9] 89-6} 89-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/138-3}170-4}112-6} 98-2] 99-9] 94-5]100-8] 78-6] 63-4] 60-3] 64-8] 67-0] 67-9 
Building and construction 
MAtorigison. se costes 97 67-0) 100-9/144-0}122-81/108-7/100-0] 98-1) 99-2] 87-8} 81-2] 75-3) 80-7] 83-3] 83-0 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5}147-2)176-6}110-2] 95-8] 99-9) 93-7/101-2] 76-6] 59-5] 57-0} 62-1] 64-2] 65-3 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AS Wieldl. Geta et 167 58-21131-31169-5}103-4} 89-1] 98-3] 88-1] 97-0] 73-9] 56-0] 55-8] 65-1] 66-6] 67-8 
BVAnimal hl as ee 90 70-4}129-9]146-6]109-6] 95-5] 97-21106-3]105-4] 88-7] 71-2] 59-5) 61-8] 66-7] 66-7 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6] 132-9]161-6}102-8] 86-7; 97-3] 94-8]109-2] 75-7| 53-9] 48-4] 57-2] 60-0] 61-6 
AT) Marine tO: eee ae 16 64-4)111-1/111-7} 91-6] 91-9}100-2]100-3}103-0] 88-3] 72-4] 60-2] 65-4] 68-8] 70-7 
TIDY Worest 15, os. teh Ske AE 52 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-41106-3/100-1} 98-5] 93-8} 86-3] 77-8] 69-5) 63-5] 65-9] 65-6 
EVE} Minerats.. (0. 2) CE et 183 67-0}111-3)131-4]117-6]105-8] 99-8] 91-2] 93-0} 87-3] 80-1] 81-1] 80-4] 82-1] 82-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8]120-7}155-7|107-5} 94-8] 97-6] 93-7|102-3] 77-1] 59-5} 54-7] 60-9] 64-7] 65-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Dy) Neate SE Be NG ee 276 64-8]127-6)156-8)116-7/100-5} 99-3] 95-0) 94-5] 85-4] 73-2] 70-3] 71-7] 73-2] 73-6 





“Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 878) 

in July and 3:1 in May. Onions declined 
from an average of 6-3 cents per pound to 
5:6 cents. Potatoes showed a seasonal in- 
crease in price being up in the average from 
$1.13 per ninety pounds in July to $1.22 in 
August. Prices were considerably lower in 
Quebec and New Brunswick than in other 
provinces. Granulated sugar was fractionally 
lower at an average price of 6:7 cents per 
pound and yellow was unchanged at 6°6 
cents per pound. Anthracite coal was up 
from an average price of $14.82 per ton in 
July to $1488 in August. Increases were 
reported from Halifax, Orillia, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Stratford, Chatham, Sarnia and 
North Bay. No changes wer reported in rent 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $15.50; Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, $16.50; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13; Quebec, $14.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hya- 
cinthe, $15.50; Montreal, $15.50; Ottawa, 
$16.50; Kingston, $16; Belleville, $16; Peter- 
borough, $17; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $15; 


St. Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, $15; Galt, 
$16; Windsor, $14; Sudbury, $17; Cobalt, 
$18; Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, $16.50; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Grain prices in most cases were higher. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, advanced 
from an average price of 82 cents per bushel 
in July to 86 cents in August. The high 
price during the month was 94 cents per 
bushel reached on the 9th. In coarse grains 
western oats advanced from an average of 
38°8 cents per bushel in July to 48-6 cents 
in August, flax from $1-598 per bushel to 
$1-627, rye from 57-9 cents per bushel to 
68-7 cents and barley from 45-9 cents per 
bushel to 56:6 cents. In milled products 
flour was up from $5.80 per barrel to $6 and 
rolled oats from $3.05 per ninety pound bag 
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to $3.10. Granulated sugar at Montreal fell 
from $5.18 per hundred pounds to $5.09. 
Ceylon rubber at New York advanced from 
14:4 cents per pound to 15-1 cents. The 
price in August, 1933, was 7-5 cents per 


pound. In live stock choice steers at Win- 
nipeg declined from $4.15 per hundred 
pounds to $3.83; bacon hogs at ‘Montreal 


from $9.37 per hundred pounds to $8.75 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.27 per hundred pounds 
to $7.74; lambs at Toronto from $7.54 per 
hundred pounds to $6.35 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.55 per hundred pounds to $4.96. 
Veal calves at Toronto advanced from $4.82 
per hundred pounds to $5.65 and at Winni- 
peg from $3.61 per hundred pounds to $4.15. 
Butter prices showed little change during the 
month the August average being 20-9 cents 
per pound at Montreal. Cold storage hold- 


ings at the beginning of August were 
reported to be 21 per cent higher than a 
year ago and 70 per cent higher than at the 
first of the previous month. Eggs at Mont- 
real advanced from 25-3 cents per dozen in 
July to 26-1 cents in August and at Toronto 
from 22-9 cents per dozen to 23-9 cents. 
Storage holdings at the beginning of August 
were reported to be about 7 per cent greater 
than at the beginning of July. Raw cotton 
at New York was up from 12-7 cents per 
pound to 13-1 cents. The unfavourable 
government crop estimate was said to be a 
factor in this advance. Raw wool prices were 
14-2 cents per pound lower at 15-16 cents. 
Common fir lumber was $1 per thousand 
board feet lower at $18. Scrap iron declined 
from $7-$10 per ton to $6.50-$9.50. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


“eee following notes afford information as 

to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The au- 
thorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing cost of living and wholesale prices 
index numbers for various countries appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for July. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924—100, was 62:3 
for July, a decline of 0-1 per cent for the 
month. The principal change in any one 
group was arise of 4-1 per cent in the cereals 
group, partly offset by declines in meat and 
fish and other food. An advance of 2-5 per 
cent in cotton prices was offset by substantial 
declines in wool and other textiles. Other in- 
dustrial materials groups showed only small 
changes, 

The Staltst index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82:4 at the end of July, an in- 
crease of 2-1 per cent for the month, and of 
0-9 per cent over the level of a year previous. 
The advance during July was due almost en- 
tirely to the sharp increase in vegetable foods, 
amounting to 17-1 per cent. All items in this 
group were higher than in the previous 
month, the greatest change occurring in the 
price of potatoes which rose 61 per cent dur- 
ing the month. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 142 at the beginning of August, an 
increase of one point for the month, due to 


an advance in food prices, as the other groups 
were unchanged from the July level. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100 
(gold index) was 73 for July, a decrease of one 
point for the month. Food was lower due to 
a substantial decrease in vegetable foods, 
partly offset by advances in animal foods and 
the sugar, coffee and cocoa group. Industrial 
materials as a whole were unchanged, small 
increases in minerals and metals and textiles 
being offset by declines in miscellaneous com- 
modities. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 98-9 for July, an increase of 1-7 per cent 
for the month. The advance was general, in- 
cluding twelve of the sixteen groups. The 
most notable change was the increase in all 
the agricultural products groups. 


Cosr or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 122-9 for 
July, an increase of 1-2 per cent for the 
month, due principally to an advance of 2 per 
cent in food prices, while other groups also 
were slightly higher, with the exception of rent 
which was unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOoLEsALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1337 for June, a de- 
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crease of 0-2 per cent for the month. Small 
advances in foodstuffs of vegetable origin and 
animal products were more than offset by 
declines in the other main groups. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1926-1930=1000, was 812 for 
May, an advance of one per cent over the 
February level, due to slight increases in all 
the main groups except rent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 74-8 for July, an increase of 0-3 per cent 
over the June level, and of 8-6 per cent over 
July, 1933. The principal groups showing in- 
creases were farm products, foods and fuel and 
lighting materials. Raw materials, including 
the basic farm products, raw silk, crude ‘rub- 
ber and other similar commodities were 1-5 
per cent higher than for June, semi-manufac- 
tured goods declined 0°3 per cent, while 
finished products on the whole were unchanged 
for the month. 


Child Labour in 


The proposed Child Labour Amendment 
to the United States Constitution (Lasour 
Gazette for June, 1934, page 497) has not 
been ratified by any State in 1934 and has 
been rejected by nine. In 1933 fourteen 
States ratified the Amendment and were added 
to the six who had previously done so. No 
time limit has been set for ratification and 
the National Child Labour Committee, in- 
corporated by act of Congress in 1907 to 
promote the welfare of childrem has an- 
nounced that it will conduct a campaign to 
obtain the sixteen ratifications now necessary 
to give the required three-fourths majority. 
The Amendment, which was passed by Con- 
gress in 1924, would enable Congress to legis- 
late on the subject of child labour. Its 
supporters have expressed the belief that a 
Federal law would embody standards similar 
to those of the child labour provisions of the 
industrial codes expiring in 1935. Certain of 
these provisions were outlined in the Febru- 
ary 19384 issue of the Lasour Gazrrre at 
page 159. 

A memorandum issued recently by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour states that up to August 
6, 1934, about 500 codes had been approved, 
applying to the principal manufacturing and 
mining industries, retail and wholesale trades, 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-3216 at August 1, a rise of 0-9 per cent 
for the month, due chiefly to higher prices for 
foodstuffs, cotton and cotton goods, the in- 
crease in which was the result of drought in 
large areas of the country. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities, was $167-912 at August 1, an 
increase of 0°45 per cent for the month, and 
is the highest level reached since October, 1930, 
The increase in July was confined to the 
breadstuffs and dairy and garden produce 
groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913=100, was 132-9 for July, 
an advance of 0-8 per cent, due chiefly to an 
increase of about 3 per cent in food prices; 
fuel and light prices were also higher. 


the United States 


hotels, restaurants, banks and newspapers. 
Most of these codes contain a prohibition of 
the employment of children under 16 years of 
age and many also forbid the employment of 
young persons under 18 years of age in 
certain dangerous occupations, to be designated 
in most cases by the code authority. Many 
employers in industries not yet under codes 
are operating under the President's Re- 
employment Agreement or codifications there- 
of, and for all those within the scope of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act a standard 
code has been drawn up, which prohibits 
employment under 16 years of age (or 18 in 
hazardous occupations) and requires the in- 
dustry to operate for the present under the 
wage and hour provisions of the most closely 
related approved code. In the canning in- 
dustry, for which the code fixes a minimum 
age of 16 years or 18 for dangerous occupa- 
tions, a number of children under 16 years of 
age were formerly employed. There are some 
types of child labour which are not regulated 
either by the codes or the Reemployment 
Agreement, including domestic service in 
private houses and commercialized agriculture. 

A survey by the United States Children’s 
Bureau noted in the Lasour Gazerre for 
January, 1934, page 21, indicated a decrease 
in the number of employment certificates 
issued for children. 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1932 
Employees, Wages and Hours of Labour 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, forestry, and general manu- 
facturing in Canada. Figures for all manufac- 
turing industries for the year 1932 are now 
available, and the accompanying tables give 
the figures in some detail. 

Information as to the numbers of wage 
earners working eight hours or less per day, 
nine hours, ten hours and over ten hours, 
was secured each year from 1924 to 1930, the 
resulting figures for the principal manufactur- 
ing industries being given in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE for January, 1927, page 105; October, 
1929, page 1189 and December, 1932, page 1296. 
For 1931 information was secured as to the 
numbers of wage earners whose regular hours 
of labour were forty hours or less, etc., and 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre for Septem- 
ber, 1938, p. 955. 

The accompanying table II shows the aver- 
age number of wage earners during the year 
1932 male and female, and total wages paid 
for each group of industries and for the im- 


TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


portant industries in each group; also the 
number of establishments and the numbers of 
wage earners by the length of working week 
periods. Figures are not included for most 
of the industries having less than one thousand 
wage earners, but the group totals and grand’ 
total include the figures for such industries. 


Table III gives similar information by pro- 
vinces and by groups of industries. In previous 
statements figures by provinces were not in- 
cluded. 

Information as to hours per week in fish 
curing and packing and in butter and cheese 
making is not available, and detailed figures 
for these industries are accordingly omitted. 
The fish curing and packing industry em- 
ployed an average for the twelve months of 
2,657 wage earners, male, and 985 female, 
total wages being $1,741,404, there being in 
addition 486 persons on salary. The butter and 
cheese industry employed an average for the 
twelve months of 7,600 wage earners, male, and 
262 female, total wages being $7,050,065, the 
number on salary being 3,358 males and 688 
females with total salaries of $4,169,301. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS COMPARED FOR 


1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 AND 1932 
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Change 

Items 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 per cent 

in 1932 

over 1931 
Establishments........ Sachs oamentnaysrerons No. 23,379 28, 597 24,090 24,501 24,544/+ 0-2 
Capitaltinvestied &. 22. a-tden cence ae $ | 4,780,296, 049} 5,083,014, 754] 5,203,316, 760| 4,961,312, 408 4,741, 255,610} — 4-4 
Employees on salaries.............. No. 91,243 96, 607 92,943 99.798 95,070]— 4-7 
OPEL SSN RRR are rat Pty ae, Pah ak Mee tN $ 174,770,879 188, 747, 672 184,239,117 186, 810, 794 164, seat 605 _ 11-8 
NVerageigalary Gog beh ek ok. $ 1,915 95 1,982 1,872 = 7°5 
Employees on wages................ No. 566, 780 597, 827 551, 496 457, 628 ‘ool 398 - 12-4 
Wie CS are ORE” ca eee, eee $ 580, 428, 493 624,302,170) 551,853,649 437,784,767)  341,187.718}— 22-1 
Averages fos a Ae 3 $ 1,024 1,045 1,001 957 852] — 11-0 
Cost of materials... 122220002277 $ | 1,950, 804.339] 2,065, 636,914] 1,666,983, 902] 1,223,880,011 955, 968, 683} — 21-9 
Valuéiofproduction S24 eee $ | 3,769, 850,364 4, 063,987,279] 3,428,970, 628] 2,698,461,862) 2,126,194, 555 — 21-2 
Value added by manufacture.:...... $ | 1,819,046,025} 1,997,350,365] 1,761,986, 726] 1,474,581,851] 1,170, 225,872|— 20-6 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Professional Syndicates Act May be Invoked by Workmen Who are not 
Members of a Syndicate in Respect of Contracts to Which They are not Parties 


TE recent decisions of the Quebec Court 

of King’s Bench affirming judgments of 
the Superior Court at Montreal clarify the 
legal rights of workmen, who are not members 
of a syndicate or trade union, under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act of Quebec in relation 
to contracts to which they are not parties 
but which stipulate the wages and hours for 
the job on which they are employed. 

These decisions are based in part on sec- 
tion 14a of the Professional Syndicates Act 
which was added to the statute in 1931. In 
October, 1930, a claim for wages by a work- 
man at the rate fixed in a contract for the 
job between his employer and the city of 
Quebec was disallowed by the Superior Court 
on the ground that the workman, not being 
a party to the contract and having made an 
agreement with the employer for a lower rate 
of wages, could not later claim wages at the 
rate stipulated in the employer’s contract 
with the city* About forty similar cases 
were disposed of by this decision. The chief 
magistrate expressed his reluctance in coming 
to such a decision in view of the violation by 
the employer of the “fair wages” schedule 
in his contract with the city of Quebec, but he 
felt there was no other course open to him 
in the then state of the law. 

At the next session of the Quebec Legisla- 
ture, the Professional Syndicates Act was 
amended by adding section 14a: 


14a. If it be stipulated in any contract that 
workmen, or the members of the syndicate, 
union or federation of syndicates shall receive 
a stated wage, such workmen or members, 
although not a party to the contract, are en- 
titled to the rate of wages therein stated, not- 
withstanding any renunciation thereto after- 
wards agreed upon by them, whether express or 
implied. 


Following this amendment to the law, several 
actions were instituted by workmen to recover 
wages alleged due under the terms of the con- 
tracts between their employers and the city 
of Montreal. In these cases, different judges 
of the Superior ‘Court were in agreement in 
holding that workmen who were members of 
a trade union or syndicate had a right of 
action, under section 14a, with respect to a 
contract between the employer and the city. 
There was a difference of opinion, however, 
as to whether a workman who was not a mem- 
ber of the trade union whose members were 
employed on the job on which he was also 





* Juneau v. Plamondon et Cité de Québec, Labour 
Gazette, September, 1931, p. 1052. 


employed could bring an action against the 
employer for the rate of wages stipulated in 
the contract. 

In 1932 in Jensen v. Grimstead and Son 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1932, page 472), in- 
volving a contract between the Protestant 
Board of School Commissioners of Montreal 
and the defendant, it was held that section 
14a included all classes of workmen whether 
they were members of a syndicate or not 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to the 
rate of wages fixed in the contract in the same 
manner as if he had been a party to the 
contract. In 1933, two conflicting judgments 
were given in connection with claims for 
wages based on the employers’ contracts with 
the city of Montreal. In Bilodeau v. Loranger 
et Cité de Montreal (Lasour Gazerre, May 
1933, p. 570 the judge held that the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act was concerned 
with syndicates and their members only and 
that to concede a right of action to work- 
men independently of their membership in a 
syndicate was to modify the fundamental pur- 
pose of the Act. Such an interpretation could 
be made only where the intention to that 
effect had been expressed clearly by the Leg- 
islature. On the other hand, in a similar 
case a few weeks later (Corbeil v. Cadieuz) 
(Lasour Gazerre, May, 1933, p. 571) the 
judge, after referring to the contradictory 
decisions in such cases, concluded that in- 
dividual workmen, whether members of a 
trade union or not, had a right of action by 
virtue of section 14a. Further, he held that it 
could not be maintained that in such a case 
the right of action belongs to a syndicate 
because the syndicate can bring an action only 
on a collective agreement. “This article 14a 
is thus a new law and it is in no way con- 
cerned with syndicates. It is not the syndi- 
cate but the member of the syndicate or 
the workman who alone can avail himself of 
this provision... . Without article 14a, only 
the city could have sued the employer, to-day 
the right belongs to the workman; it belongs 
to him not by virtue of an agreement but as 
a legal right.” 

In June, 1933, two claims for wages were 
heard in the Superior Court at Montreal by 
Mr. Justice Martineau involving contracts let 
by the city of Montreal for construction work 
and containing the schedule of “fair wages” 
to be paid to different classes of workmen 
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which had been adopted by the city of Mont- 
real on May 31, 1929. In both cases, the 
plaintiffs’ claims were allowed and_ these 
decisions were confirmed by the Court of 
King’s Bench in June, 1934. The plaintiffs 
contended that they were employed on certain 
classes of work that, according to the con- 
tracts, were to be paid for at higher rates than 
they had received. In one case the plaintiff 
claimed that he worked as a rigger on struc- 
tural iron work and should have been paid as 
a rigger, In the other case, the plaintiffs were 
engaged as labourers but they contended that 
later they were employed as carpenters but 
not paid the carpenter’s rate. The decision 
as to the class of work was in favour of the 
plaintiffs in both cases. 

As to the defence and first ground of appeal, 
that the plaintiffs, or respondents in the 
appeal cases, not being parties to the contracts 
between the defendants and the city, were not 
entitled to invoke the provisions of those con- 
tracts, the five members of the Court of 
King’s Bench were agreed that the conten- 
tion was not well founded. Mr. Justice Bond 
distinguished the cases before him from 
Bilodeau v. Conseil de metiers de la construc- 
tion des syndicats nationauz catholiques de 
Quebec, Inc., in which the decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench had been to the effect 
that while Article 1029 of the Civil Code pro- 
vides that a party “may stipulate for the bene- 
fit of a third party when such is a condition 
of the contract which he makes for himself,” 
yet this Article is ineffective where the third 
party to be benefited remains undetermined. 
In the Bilodeau case, the contract between the 
parish authorities and a building contractor 
stipulated that as far as possible members of 
the Catholic Unions should be employed and 


the action was instituted by certain workmen 
who were members of such a union. In the 
opinion of the Court hearing that case it was 
impossible to say that the plaintiffs had any 
particular right to demand work under the 
contract. In the cases presently before the 
Court, the plaintiffs had been engaged by the 
contractors and were therefore clearly deter- 
mined under the circumstances as among those 
contemplated by the contracts. They have, . 
therefore, right of action and on this ground 
alone it was held that the appeal should be 
rejected. 

But the case did not rest only on Article 
1029 of the Civil Code. The plaintiffs had in- 
voked section 14a of the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act and in the opinion of the trial judge, 
the section applies equally to workmen who 
are not members of a syndicate and to those 
who are. Mr. Justice Bond of the King’s 
Bench stated: “In my opinion it is impos- 
sible to overlook the plain terms of the Act 
now in question, which expressly stipulates 
that it shall be for the benefit of workmen, 
or the members of a syndicate. The apposi- 
tion of terms is too striking to be overlooked, 
and, moreover, as I have already intimated, it 
does not constitute a striking departure from 
the principles of the civil law contained in 
Article 1029 C.C. As a consequence, I reach 
the conclusion that this ground of defence 
cannot be entertained.” With this opinion, 
the other members of the Court agreed and 
the appeal in both cases was dismissed. 
(Dufresne Construction Company, Lid. (De- 
fendant), Appellant, v. Dion (Plaintiff), 
Respondent; Duranceau and another (De- 
fendants), Appellants, v. Dodge and others, 
(1984), 67 Cour du Banc du Rot, 132 and 147). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


pl fea was a decline in employment at the 
beginning of September, according to 
returns received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 8,820 firms, each with a mini- 
mum of 15 employees, representing practically 
all industries except agriculture, fishing, hunt- 
ing and highly specialized business operations. 
These firms employed 922,339 persons, or 9,444 
fewer than in the preceding month. The ex- 
perience of the last thirteen years shows, on 
the average, a slight recession in industrial 
activity between August 1 and September 1, 
but the reduction this year exceeded the aver- 
age. That this was so, was due to unusually 
pronounced declines in highway construction, 
which generally releases men at this season, 
partly on account of harvest activities. The 
employment index number (with the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as the base equal 
to 100) stood at 98-8 on September 1, as com- 
pared with 99-9 on August 1, 1934, and with 
88-5 on the same date in 1933. On September 1 
of the twelve preceding years the index was 
as follows: 1932, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 
116°6: 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 
1926, 106-2; 1925, 97-8; 1924, 94-2; 1923, 
101°2; 1922, 94-8, and 1931, 89-8. 

At the beginning of September, 1934, the 
percentage of idleness reflected by local trade 
unions was 16:5 in contrast with 17-9 per cent 
at the beginning of August, and with 19-9 per 
cent at the beginning of September, 1933. The 
percentage for September was established 
from the reports received by the Department 
of Labour from 1,700 labour organizations 
with a membership aggregate of 158,970 
persons, 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada during the month of August, 
1934, indicated a decline from July in the 
volume of business transacted as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, but an in- 
crease over the placements recorded daily dur- 
ing the corresponding month a year ago, the 
greatest loss in the first comparison being in 
construction and maintenance and the highest 

86205—13 


gain under the second in logging. Vacancies 
during August this year numbered 34,304, ap- 
plications for work 58,372 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 32,378. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent at the beginning of September was 
slightly lower, $15.87 as compared with $15.92 
the previous month, due to the somewhat 
lower cost of foods, chiefly potatoes. Com- 
parative figures for certain previous dates are 
$15.78 for September, 1933; $21.90 for Septem- 
ber, 1929; $21.15 for September, 1926; $20.90 
for September, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.33 for September, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics was 72:0 for September as compared with 
72°3 for August; 68:9 for September, 1933; 
97-8 for September, 1929; 98-5 for September, 
1926; 103-5 for September, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67:2 for 
September, 1914. 

The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in the table on page 898. The index of the 
physical volume of business was substantially 
higher in August than in the previous month 
and was fractionally lower than in May, the 
high point of the year. Of the chief factors 
included in the index those indicating mineral 
production, manufacturing, construction, elec- 
tric power output, trade employment, car- 
loadings and exports were higher than in 
July, while imports were lower. As compared 
with August, 1933, all these factors were higher. 
Information available for September shows 
employment at a lower level than in August, 
though higher than a year ago, while car- 
loadings and gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways were higher both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with Sep- 
tember, 1933. Sugar manufactured for the 
four weeks’ period ending September 8th was 
considerably lower than in the previous period 
but higher than for the corresponding period 
last year. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








September 


101,022,305 
42,207,602 


58, 135, 136 
6,444,619 


obs 0 «ee 2s phe 
Sigelalin. > Atpael «ie! ee eye 


16-5 


203, 400 
14, 940, 269 


1934 
August 


99,344,395 
43,507,331 
55, 249,375 
6,693, 004 
2,533,455, 103 
139, 646, 482 
1,367,194, 902 
853,355, 407 
83-8 

67-3 

82-3 

72-3 

15-92 

103 

1,360,691 
99-9 


17-9 


185, 249 
13,532,418 





100, 931,175 


44,144,509 
56, 121, 112 
6,849, 795 
2,767,400, 278 
132, 493, 947 
1,360, 388, 772 
850, 636, 713 
81:3 

68-1 

83-1 

72-0 

15-84 

122 

1 ’ 807, 700 
101-0 


18-0 


173,818 
13, 993, 275 


ee CC eC OC rr rr ed 


cote eee asernce 


10,929, 992 


9,859,359 


10, 716, 853 


9,205,371 


no eQednbisibaeneana des: «Rivne eee Gey ool et fel <cuh ei acel o. 616) aie, isle) ete on 


Py) (rsa) oak kt ey CIC Cay 


ePe cee reteerscses 


PO ee 


eh je obele\ aa lile s 0 6 ele ib 


3,273, 889 
13, 543, 900 


eo ejoje s a) @)ee Ns pes) as = ¢ ue 4 0 8 Ue © 6 6618 


bl <e/micilatevereve © (sis ait/sl's cise 0 @e 0's 0 0.04 


Os re Ce OO 


Bil erat el loth ere:ce «te auele ot Gee) ee. ee We ee 6 


264,870 
1,094,340 
129, 610, 000 
4,363, 000 
8,535, 000 
1,040, 000 


1,282,214 
a oat, 690 
, 183 


53,508, 000 


eupsieyacel's ¢ <9. Mos io 8' S's ian ais ive, aie ied ales 


Trade, external ageregate....... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPLION et Pee $ 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 
Customs duty collected......... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNtE: nos Ce oe $ 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ 
Bank deposits, savings.......... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Gomiumon Stocks: 5. ks oeeucemrees fasts | hin onti ths ok 
IPECIERL OCR SGU ENG totem nite sical tener ae 2 
() Index of iiterest rates*r. i626. oe: |). deel ee ds ciak 
(?) Prlegss. wheal, Index 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
Hlsineds failures, nam ber... eerie ls cscs ae 
Business failures, liabilities... $ 
(2?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 
(?) (¢) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freight. VS. eee, eee cars 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 
Operating expenses........ $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earningSs............ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
EINIGS See ee ee ea eee 
Steam railways, freight in 
tou-mMiles,. ..gaccnh saan dae ss 
Building. permitsys: soos ss ease $ 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 
Mineral Production— 
Pig iron® 15. ,..8 S288 fonts eee ee tons 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 
Ferro-alloys N eralaie Ooi Shake ee tons 
EY Wem CS Ria een Eaaiticle sate lbs 
AOR ck oi Pek ode Sati gee lbs 
CONDGR nena cone: ete lbs 
Nickel O18. BOB ORG. Fee ee lbs 
LE Ta) (0 Pemee SO RRR care ounces 
COR Scene vs Sete anche tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal 
Rubber imports. .o.-6c coca lbs 
Cotton imports! (0Sh, oe lbs 
Wool, raw, imports.............. lbs 
Timberscaled in British Colum- 

Sr. haere. eke: Bee bd. ft. 
Four production.....ca.4eae ee brls. 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 
Footwear production........... pairs 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average. s.3...650..8 k.w.h 
Sales of insurance............... $ 
Newsprint:2..5 fe eee tons 


Automobiles, passenger. . 


Index of Physical Volume of} 
WusinessH6809, SECIS Ae aes. Se 
TNDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, .gasee- « tueR PEG asin: 
Mineral productions: 2s. wea. 
Manufacturing. 2.244%). deneed. Aan eh - ae cc Sates 
CONSURUCLION. «3.500 + ss20 an eenee sp aeeene sh: 


cheat. Sts a lays. s:$) 'a) © 


[DISTRIB DITION... .....% 0+ ss ae oacuom cere eee ene tes sis 
Trade'omploymMents. «cc eee ee 
Carloadingsi.. .o.f. xe dtasnid. eel Be oe e- 
1 ET 00 eS Roe SRM ee LAS Ol eds 5.5)55 
Bxportses ses. (iS. eR ee. 


3,219, 086 
11,190,500 


Ce Ce Or ry 


September 


97,026,918 


38, 698, 416 
57,784, 804 
6,139, 754 


2,457, 107,844 
141,055, 653 
1,372,184, 120 
904, 822,716 


81-6 
61-0 
95-8 


68-9 
15-78 

155 
2,344,568 
88-5 

19-9 


187,277 


14, 082,057 
10,308,990 


11,173,335 


8,170,006 


2, 102,826,079 
2,033,000 
8,386,900 


23, 487, 631 
18,619, 586 
30, 720, 201 
10, 645, 933 
236,526 
1,101, 158 
108, 100, 000 
5,869,000 
7,409, 000 
1,956, 000 


196, 942,853 
1,392, 683 
60,377,719 
2,035,525 


49,644,000 
25, 142,000 


August 


1933 


83, 881, 867 


38, 747, 030 
44,723, 252 
6,193, 796 


2,648,513, 246 
129,291,890 
1,372, 713,533 
884,771, 869 


81-8 
61-7 
95-0 


69-5 
15-96 

150 

2,358, 000 
87-1 

21-2 


169, 258 


13,376, 756 
10,576, 247 


9,943,272 


9, 204, 670 


1,752, 166, 269 
1,927,882 
9,479, 906 


24, 349, 685 
16,575,867 
28, 243, 639 
10,216, 700 
257, 607 
894, 837 
116,310,000 
4,022,000 
10,584, 000 
2,009, 000 


168, 732,621 
1,443, 692 
88,089,347 
2,237,179 


48,652,000 
30.657, 000 
194, 260 


July 


87,564,081 


35, 698, 380 
51,345,011 
5, 704, 928 


3,527,824, 087 
132, 186, 129 
1,379,856, 960 
889,085,311 


86-5 


25 289, 454 
84°5 
21:8 


156, 432 


13, 282,596 
10, 696, 247 


10, 142,427 


8,744,047 


1,734, 787,743 
2,180,403 
12,651,000 


20, 224,779 
14,588, 630 
29, 609, 235 
9, 255,033 
256, 663 
675, 264 
118,270,000 
2,670,000 
9,790, 000 
1,246, 000 


180,710,512 
1,322,928 
57,332,368 
1,974,867 


46,537,000 
32,748, 000 
189,390 
5,322 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


‘) 


For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
Figures for end of previous mont 


(*) Figures for four weeks ending September 29, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 
(*) Sugar production — in periods of four weeks ending September 8, August 11, and July 14, 1934; September 9, 


August 12, and July 15, 


7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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The figures for strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada during September show an appreciable 
decline from the previous month in the num- 
ber of disputes recorded. Decreases appeared 
also in the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred, although strikes of 
women’s clothing factory workers in Montreal 
involved large numbers of workers and caused 
a considerable time loss during the month. 
The number of disputes recorded was 19, 
involving 6,559 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 65.277 man working days, as compared 
with 29 disputes in August, involving 11,741 
workers and 84,682 days’ time loss, Ten dis- 
putes were carried over from August and nine 
disputes commenced during September. Thir- 
teen of the nineteen disputes were terminated 
during the month, four resulting in favour of 
the employers, four in favour of the workers, 
while five ended in compromises or were par- 
tially successful. The disputes unterminated 
at the end of September numbered six and 
involved 1,391 workers. In September, 1938, 
there were on record 23 disputes, involving 
6,996 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
38,274 man working days. 


Announcement was recently 
made by Sir George Perley, 
acting Prime Minister (in 
the absence of the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett at the League of 
Nations Assembly in Geneva) that the Gov- 
ernment had in course of preparation a 
measure dealing with unemployment insurance 
which it would introduce at the next session 
of Parliament. 

Concurrently with this announcement, the 
following letter, dated August 31, was ad- 
dressed by the Prime Minister to the provin- 
cial premiers :— 

“ Ag T indicated at the meeting with the pro- 
vincial premiers in July last, it is my purpose 
to call a conference of representatives of the 
governments of all the provinces to meet at 
Ottawa before the end of the year to discuss 
with the federal government the following 
questions and such other matters as may be 
placed on the agenda after I have been ad- 
vised of the views of the premiers of the sev- 
eral provinces: ’ 

“1. What steps can be taken to reduce the 
evils of duplicate taxation and provide a more 
logical allocation of sources of revenue now 
available to Dominion and provinces. 

“9 Are the provinces prepared to surrender 
their exclusive jurisdiction over legislation 
dealing with such social problems as old age 
pensions, unemployment and social insurance 
hours and conditions for work, minimum 


Proposed 
conference on 
jurisdiction in 
social legislation 


wages, etc., to the Dominion Parliament? If 
so, on what terms and conditions? 

“3 Ts it desirable to endeavour more clearly 
to define the respective jurisdiction of the Par- 
liament and Provincial legislatures with re- 
spect to health and agricultural and _ other 
matters in which there is a duplication of 
effort by Federal and provincial authorities? 

“4, Consideration of the extent to which 
there may be more complete coordination of 
the effort of Federal and provincial authori- 
ties with respect to research work. 


“5 Consideration of the extent to which 
there may be more complete co-ordination of 
the effect of the effort of federal and provin- 
cial authorities with respect to gathering and 
publication of statistical information and what 
steps, if anv, should be taken to secure uni- 
formity and complete accuracy of Canadian 
statistics, 

“6. In the event of it being determined that 
the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament and Provincial Legaslature as at 
present defined by the British North America 
Act should be modified, a determination of the 
form in which the amendments to the British 
North America Act should be made. 

“Tt has become necessary for me to attend 
the Assembly of the League of Nations and I 
am leaving to-morrow. 

“May I hope that within the next few 
weeks you may be able to consider carefully 
the matters to which I have referred, and that 
on my return there will be awaiting me a re- 
ply from you indicating whether or not you 
think other questions should be considered at 
the conference, and if so, what questions, and 
indicating when would be the most convenient 
date for you to attend a conference; also such 
criticisms as you may think pertinent with 
respect to the questions which I propose to 
place upon the agenda.” 


The Ontario Minimum 
Hours of Wage Board has amended 
work under its Orders to conform with 
minimum the amendment to the 


Minimum Wage Act which 
was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 
This amendment fixed the maximum number 
of hours per week for which the minimum 
wage established by the Board is to be paid. 
Such maximum hours are 48 per week in 
municipalities having a population of over 
50,000, 50 per week in municipalities with a 
population of 10,000 to 50,000 inclusive and 
54 per week in other municipalities. It is 
provided, however, that if, in any industry or 
employment to which the minimum wage 
applies, the prevailing weekly hours are less 


wage orders 
in Ontario 
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than the fixed maximum, such prevailing 
weekly hours shall be considered to be the 
maximum number of hours for which the 
minimum wage is to be paid. Overtime must 
be paid for at not less than the established 
minimum rate. These provisions have been 
incorporated in all minimum wage orders ex- 
cept those governing hotels, restaurants, etc., 
seasonal canneries, and shoe shine parlours. 


The Board of Public Utility 


New prices Commissioners established 
fixed for in Alberta under the Public 
milk in Utilities Act, 1923, pub- 
Edmonton lished on August 28 a new 
and Quebec order in the matter of the 

milk and cream supply in 
Edmonton. Earlier orders fixing the prices 


to be charged for milk and cream in Edmon- 
ton and Calgary during the summer months 
were noted in the Lasour Gazettes, July, 1934, 
page 584. 

Under the new order the minimum price to 
be paid to producers by distributors of milk 
and others purchasing milk in bulk for dis- 
tribution as fluid milk in Edmonton is $1.85 
per 100 pounds (butter fat standard based on 
average test). The minimum prices to be 
charged to consumers by distributors are 7 
cents per pint (16 tickets for $1), and 10 cents 
per quart (10 tickets for $1). For milk sold 
by distributors to stores the price is one cent 
per bottle less than retail prices, and the milk 
sold by stores must not be less than the retail 
prices as above. Wholesale prices to hotels, 
restaurants, cafes, bakeries, factories, hospitals 
or public or charitable institutions purchasing 
milk for use or consumption on the premises 
are, for standard milk: 33 cents per gallon, 9 
cents per quart (bottles); 6 cents per pint 
(bottles). The price to hospitals and public 
institutions buying over 30 gallons of milk 
daily is 25 cents per gallon. Other sections 
of the order fix the prices for cream and 
buttermilk. 


The preamble to the order states as fol- 
lows: “Application has been made to the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners by the Milk 
Producers’ Association of the Edmonton Dis- 
trict for the bringing into effect of a winter 
price for milk in the said City. The Board 
brought in a summer price applicable to the 
City on June 15th last, and the above men- 
tioned application asked that the winter price 
be restored, such price to be effective on the 
15th day of this present month. This the 
Board was unwilling to do. Investigation has, 
however, shown thai, notwithstanding the 
abundant rainfall this year pastures in this 
area are definitely finished for the season 


and that the great majority of the efficient 
producers are already feeding their herds both 
long feed and grains; in addition feed prices 
have already considerably advanced over 
those prevailing at the same time last year. 
The Board brought in the winter price last 
year on the 15th day of September, but hav- 
ing in mind the conditions already mentioned, 
it is deemed advisable to bring in the winter 
price this year on the lst day of September, 
coming. This means that the producers’ price 
in effect before the present summer prices 
were brought in, namely $1.85 per one hun- 
dred pounds, will become effective on the 
Ist of next month. This leaves to the pro- 
ducer a net return, after allowing for the haul- 
ing charges, which the producer has to pay, 
of from $1.65 to $1.70 per one hundred pounds, 
for that portion only of the milk used for the 
fluid trade.” 


The Dairy Industry Commission of the 
Province of Quebec, on September 20, pub- 
lished an order applying to any person who 
directly or indirectly sells or delivers milk 
within the limits of the region of Quebec 
(including the City of Quebec). It provides 
that any pasteurized milk dealer must pay to 
the producer, for each 100 pounds of milk on 
a 3:25 per cent butterfat basis, $160 net 
F.O.B. Quebec. Any raw milk dealer must pay 
the producer on the same basis $1.80 net 
F.O.B. business place of dealer. No person 
shall offer, sell or deliver to the consumer, 
milk at prices less than 5 cents a pint, 10 cents 
a quart, or 40 cents a gallon. However, the 
price that may be charged to a grocery, hotel, 
restaurant, boarding house, dealer or business 
establishment, may be as low as 4 cents a pint 
or 8 cents a quart (boarding houses mean 
establishments where 30 meals or more a day 
are served). 


A table of statistics of co- 


Canadian operative societies in Can- 
Co-operative ada for 1933 is published 
Societies in the September issue of 
in 1933 the Canadian Co-operator. 

The societies listed include 
34 retail societies (of which three furnished 


no reports); the co-operative wholesale 
societies of Manitoba and Saskatchewan (the 
Ontario Society did not report); two market- 
ing societies, namely the Ontario Onion 
Growers’ Co-operative, Limited, and the Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, Limited (the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Limited, did not report); three co-operative 
dairy societies. of which only one reported, 
namely, the Calgary and District Milk Pro- 
diicers’ Association Limited (the Saskatoon 
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Dairy Co-operative Marketing Association 
Limited, and the Community Co-operative 
Dairy, Limited, Toronto, did not report); and 
one transportation Society, namely the Ross- 
land Co-operative Transportation Society. 


The statistics for the Societies furnishing 
reports show that in 1933 the number of mem- 
bers was 10,735; share capital, $481,660.79; 
loan capital, $198,863.12; value of stock in 
trade, $1,019.233.24; other assets, $3,487,769.57 ; 
reserve fund, $537,548.22; number of em- 
ployees, 582; salaries and wages paid, 
$690,171.71; sales for the year $3,477.482.77; 
amount of purchase dividend declared, 
$83,941.68; net surplus, $413,626.40. 


At the request of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of 
the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the United 
States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has issued a bul- 
letin (No. 598) for the use 
of groups wishing to organize co-operative 
buying clubs or consumers’ co-operative 
societies on the Rochdale plan. The bulletin 
contains rules, with model by-laws, for the 
organization and management of associations 
and clubs. “The most effective group with 
which to begin organizing a co-operative 
society,” it is suggested, “is one in which the 
members have personal acquaintance with 
each other. It is best that members should 
be neighbours; or persons bound by some 
fraternal tie; or members of the same labour 
union, community centre, farmers’ fraternal 
or marketing or other organization, which al- 
ready gives a sense of kinship. Before launch- 
ing a co-operative business the group should 
meet regularly for the purpose of studying 
and discussing the history, the methods, and 
the possibilities of co-operation. Literature on 
the subject should be distributed. Members 
of the group should individually secure as 
much information on the subject as possible. 
This preliminary education has been found by 
experience to be important.” 

The general principles underlying consumers’ 
co-operation are stated as follows: “In an 
association organized on a truly co-operative 
basis there is genuine democracy. Member- 
ship is voluntary and open to all. Shares are 
of low denomination and may usually be paid 
for in instalments. At meetings each member 
has 1 vote and no more, regardless of the 
amount of stock held. In order to insure 
comparative equality in the financial status of 
members the number of shares that may be 
held by any one member is limited. Capital 
receives interest at no more than a legal rate, 


Place of 
co-operation 
in recovery 
program 


in U.S.A. 


it being the co-operator’s idea that the owner 
of capital should receive a fair price for the 
use of his money, but no more than a fair 
price. The possessor of a great deal of money 
therefore has no more power in the affairs 
of the society and no higher status than his 
poorer fellow members. In the co-operative 
movement all are on the same footing. It 
has been said that the motive power of the 
movement is the man and not his money, and 
this principle is logically extended to every 
part of the movement, federations as well as 
retail societies. No financial group can ob- 
tain a controlling interest in a retail co- 
operative society; and such a society can in- 
crease its power over the policy and opera- 
tions of a co-operative wholesale society only 
by increasing its membership. On the other 
hand, all the economy which results from the 
combination of a large number of industrial 
operations under one management can be 
obtained under the co-operative system 
through the method of federating societies for 
the purposes of wholesale trading and manu- 
facture. 


“Tf co-operative organizations are to be 
successful it is necessary that all of the above 
conditions obtain and that certain fundamental 
principles be followed in both organization 
and operation. This has been disclosed very 
clearly by studies made by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics and by experience both in 
the United States and abroad.” 


The National Advisory 
Councils for Juvenile Em- 
ployment for England and 
Wales and for Scotland re- 
cently published a _ report 
on the national scheme of 
vocational guidance which has been in opera- 
tion for over 21 years. Young persons receive 
advice in regard to their future vocation both 
by the collective and by the individual 
method. Under the former are included litera- 
ture on careers in various forms; lectures and 
addresses by representatives of the local com- 
mittee, industrial experts, etc.; visual methods, 
comprising visits to factories and works; and 
the use of the cinema and lantern slides. The 
Councils recommend that the system of lec- 
tures should be extended, not only so as to 
afford a pupil in his last year at school some 
knowledge of the general structure of local 
industry and the opportunities of further edu- 
cation in relation to any particular trade 
which will be available to him, but also to 
eive to older boys and girls who have passed 
the school-leaving age and are mainly unem- 
ployed details of the industrial opportunities 
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which are available to them in the area. They 
also recommend a considerable extension of 
the system of printed leaflets on careers, 
drafted from a national or a regional stand- 
point; together with, in suitable cases, hand- 
books descriptive of the varied trades of ex- 
tensive industrial regions. 

Individual advice on the selection of a 
career is given to boys and girls either by 


conferences at the schools, at which repre- . 


sentatives of the local committee, the head 
teacher, the boy or girl and the parent are 
present; or by interviews between members 
of the committee, the boy or girl and the 
parent, held on Exchange or Juvenile Em- 
ployment Bureau premises, generally during 
evening hours. In the report the Councils 
assess the relevant merits of those two systems, 
and declare a general preference for the 
former. The grounds of their choice are that 
the conference is held on ground with which 
the boy or girl is familiar; the presence of the 
head teacher, sometimes of the class teacher, 
can generally be assured; and parents, who 
often make a point of attending on important 
school occasions, are able to contribute to the 
discussion much of value regarding the child’s 
preference and any circumstances of family 
life which may have a limiting effect upon 
the choice of work. The principal advantage 
of the conference system, the Councils con- 
sider, however, is its comprehensiveness, in 
that practically every child of the school- 
leaving age is enabled to be brought under the 
advisory system, and attendance is so gen- 
eral as to be almost universal. 


A recent decree amended 


Employment the former system of volun- 
service in tary unemployment insur- 
charge of ance in Belgium, This sys- 
unemployment tem provided for the estab- 
insurance in lishment by the _ local, 
Belgium authorities of Unemploy- 

ment Funds, whose func- 
tions and activities have hitherto been 


concerned with the supervisory control of 
approved unemployment societies and their 
unemployed members and the distribution of 
unemployment relief funds provided by the 
State. The intention of the present decree, as 
stated in the prefatory declaration, is to super- 
sede the Unemployment Funds by machinery 
with wider functions, which will include re- 
sponsibility for placing work. The decree, 
accordingly, abolishes the Unemployment 
Funds and replaces them by Placing and Un- 
employment Offices directly dependent on the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, the 
expenses of which will be defrayed entirely by 
the State. 


The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare 
will establish at least one and not more than 
three of these Placing and Unemployment 
Offices, with specified areas of competence, in 
each province, and may also authorize these 
offices to establish not more than six sub- 
offices, in the communes in their area. The 
functions of the Placing and Unemployment 
Offices will include the placing of unemployed 
workers, either directly or through the em- 
pleyment exchanges established or approved 
by the government; for this purpose each ex- 
change will be placed under the authority of 
the Placing and Unemployment Office covering 
the area in which it is established, The trans- 
fer of labour from one place to another will 
be carried out by the competent service of the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare or by 
a central unemployment office which may be 
established by Royal Decree. 


The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare 
will establish an Appeals Committee at each 
Placing and Unemployment Office, consisting 
of three employers, three workers, and one of- 
ficial representative, who will act as Chair- 
man. Each Appeals Committee must meet 
regularly at least once a month and will settle 
disputes relating to eligibility for insurance or 
the right to benefit. 


A table showing the extent 


Employment of employment and unem- 
and unem- ployment in various coun- 
ployment tries during the summer of 
statistics 1934, with the corresponding . 
throughout figures for 1933, was pub- 
the world lished recently by the In- 

ternational Labour Office 
(Geneva). In general, unemployment ‘has 


diminished, but to a less extent than appeared 
in a similar table published three months ago. 
At that time, comparison with the previous 
year showed an increase of unemployment in 
Bulgaria, France, the Irish Free State, Poland 
and Portugal. The figures now published give 
the same result for those countries and also 
for Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands 
and Spain. In Switzerland the unemployment 
insurance statistics show an improvement, but 
those of the employment exchanges show an 
increase in unemployment. In most of the 
other countries the improvemen+ as compared 
with last year is less marked than it was in 
the spring. Sweden is the only European 
country where the situation has eontinued to 
improve. 

The employment statistics give on the whole 
a more favourable impression than the un- 
employment figures. Most of the indices 
available show an improvement as compared 
with last year, and in Estonia, Japan and 
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Sweden the improvement is more marked than 
three months ago. In Italy the summer figures 
show a slight increase as compared with a 
slight decrease in the spring figures. The 
reverse is the case in Czechoslovakia, while 
in France the reduction in employment is more 
marked than, it was three months ago. 

Other countries, including Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia and the United States, show 
considerable reductions in the volume of un- 
employment as compared with 1933. 

It is pointed out that the figures in the table 
provide a basis for comparing tendencies, but 
not for any statistical comparison of the ex- 
tent of employment or unemployment in the 
different countries. The figures are arrived at 
by methods which differ from one country to 
another, and those given for certain countries 
are so far from expressing the real situation 
that they cannot be regarded as anything more 
than symptomatic. 


The National Recovery Ad- 


Reorganization ministration in the United 
of industrial States recently undertook a 
Codes in new classification of the 


Codes governing different in- 
dustries. The Codes were 
severally examined, the Code authorities and 
the persons concerned being consulted, and 
finally every Code was given a place in the 
new classification. Under the new system 22 
groups of Codes are classified in four main 
divisions as follows:— 

Producing industries: food, textiles; leather 
and fur; ferrous metals; non-ferrous metals; 
non-metallic products; fuel; lumber and tim- 
ber; chemicals; paints and drugs; paper; 
rubber. 

Fabricating industries: equipment; manu- 
facturing; graphic arts; construction. 

— Service industries: public utilities; transpor- 
tation; communication; finance; amusements. 

Distributing trades: professions and services; 
wholesale and retail trades. 

Among the expected effects of the reorgani- 
zation is a reduction in the number of Codes, 
which it is hoped may be brought down to 
about 250 in place of the present 682, through 
the amalgamation of units of almost identical 
economic interest, whose separation at present 
is based on arbitrary and personal rather than 
economie reasons. It is also expected to pro- 
vide a clearer perspective of the different: 
classes of Codes, with clearer definition of 
problems to be solved by the Government 
and employers in the development of Code 
law and its application, and also to enable 
allied lines of business to receive identical 
treatment on common problems, to simplify 
statistics and to reduce the general costs of 
administration of the Codes. 


United States 


Dr, H. M. Cassidy, of the Department of 
Social Science of the University of Toronto, 
has been appointed Director of Social Welfare 
for the Province of British Columbia. 





A new contributory pension scheme for em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways 
will become effective on January 1, 1935. The 
rules governing the scheme will be given in 
a future issue of the Lasour GaAzetrE. The 
pension rules and regulations which have been 
in force since August 1, 1929, appeared in the 
issue of January, 1930, page 26. 





The Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, premier of New 
Brunswick, addressing the Union of N.B. 
Municipalities at their convention on October 4, 
said that his government would buy potatoes 
and distribute them this winter among families 
on colonization lots who have not raised crops 
of their own. He recommended that muni 
cipalities should follow the same procedure 
in providing relief for their unemployed. 





A new arrangement has been made between 
the city of Winnipeg and the medical profes- 
sion in regard to the treatment of unemployed 
cases (a reference to medical services for the 
unemployed appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, 
March, 1934, page 227). The new scale of fees 
to be paid by the city to doctors in unem- 
ployed areas are as follows: House calls, $1.50; 
office calls, $1, and hospital calls, 50 cents. 

During the quarter ending September 30, a 
total of 12,360 accidents were reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
the industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 50 of 
which were fatal accidents; in Schedule 2 
industries 580 accidents were reported, in- 
cluding 9 fatal cases; and 2,371 accidents to 
employees of the Crown, 11 of which were 
fatal, were reported during the last quarter, 
making in all 15,311, of which 70 were fatal. 








A recent report on subsistence gardens in 
New York State for 1933, indicates that large 
quantities and a great variety of vegetables, 
valued at approximately $1,100,864 were pro- 
duced from plots by families receiving public 
relief or those regarded as in the marginal 
class. During 1932, some type of garden pro- 
ject was undertaken by either public or private 
agencies in twenty-eight city and seven county 
welfare districts. These projects provided 
additional food for 14,292 families. Their 
success was so marked that in 1933 fifty-eight 
city and twenty-three county districts added 
subsistence gardens to their regular program 
from which 41,149 families benefited. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


[TUBING September two applications for 

the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department of Labour and were under con- 
sideration at the close of the month, namely :— 

(1) From employees of the Brantford Muni- 
cipal Railway Commission, being members of 
Local Division No. 685, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, 

(2) From employees of the Western Steve- 
dore Company at Fort William, Ontario, being 
truckers, stowers, loaders, sealers, checkers, as- 
sistant foremen and clerks, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

A settlement was reached early in October 
in the case of the dispute between the Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia, Limited, 
and the Vancouver and District Waterfront 


Workers’ Association. The findings of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with this dispute appeared in the July 
issue of the Lasour Gazette, page 596. As 
stated in the August Lapour GavETTE, page 
729, while the Shipping Federation indicated 
its willingness to abide by the terms of the 
majority report of the Board, the longshore- 
men rejected the findings, and direct negotia- 
tions were subsequently resumed. The joint 
negotiating committee composed of members 
of the Shipping Federation and the Water- 
front Workers’ Association reported progress 
in their work from time to time. Finally on 
October 3 with only the question of wages 
and a few other details to be agreed upon, and 
after proposals and counter-proposals on these 
questions had been submitted by both sides, 
a ballot was taken amongst the employees 
which showed 544 in favour of accepting a 
revised draft agreement submitted’ by the 
Shipping Federation and 133 against. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1934 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for September, 1934, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number of | Time loss 


Number : 2 
Date : em ployees| in working 
of disputes involved days 
*Sept., 1934. . 19 6 559 65,277 
*Aug. 1934. 29 11,741 84, 682 
Sept., 1933... 23 6, 996 38, 274 


Tg a a ca ens 8 a ki + cl, ale 2 
* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A substantial decrease in the number of 
disputes is recorded for September, as com- 
pared with August, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss incurred showing a 
similar decline. Although 10,000 man-working 
days were lost in a strike of 500 pulpwood 
cutters near Cochrane, Ont., approximately 
one-half of the time loss for the month was 
caused by three disputes in Montreal, namely, 
a dispute involving 600 furniture factory 
workers resulting in a time loss of 7,500 work- 
ing days and two disputes of women’s clothing 
factory workers together involving 3.450 work- — 
ers for a combined time loss of 29,000 working 
days. During August approximately one-half 
the time loss also was due to strikes in 
Montreal, that of 3,000 women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers causing a time loss of 25,000 
days, and a strike of 4,000 men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers involving a time loss of 24,000 
working days. In September, 1933, a strike 
of men’s clothing factory workers in Montreal 
also caused a substantial time loss, 4,000 work- 
ers being involved for a loss of 20,000 working 
days, while a strike of 600 furniture factory 
workers at Stratford caused a time loss of 
9,000 working days. 

Ten disputes, involving 4,569 workers, were 
carried over from August, including a strike 
of furniture factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., 
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commencing on August 30, but not reported in 
time for inclusion in the September issue of 
the Lasour GazerrE. Nine disputes com- 
menced during September. Of these nineteen 
disputes, thirteen were terminated during the 
month, four being in favour of the employers 
involved, four in favour of the employees con- 
cerned, while the results of five were recorded 
as compromises or partially successful. At the 
end of September, therefore, there were six 
disputes in progress recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: women’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont., cap factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., compositors, London, Ont., 
pulpwood cutters, Cochrane and Ansonville 
district, Ont., shoe factory workers, Preston, 
Ont., and furniture factory workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 


formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1934, one employer; paper mill 
workers, Dolbeau, P.Q., May 238, 1934, one 
employer; and shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., July 25, 1934, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving lithographers employed by one 
firm in Toronto, Ont., commencing April 15, 
1932, and the dispute of shoe factory workers 
in one establishment in Montreal, P.Q., com- 
mencing July 5, 1934, which have been carried 
in the above list, are considered to have 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1934* 


Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


Woe pret as”  ROUS ee oh ctae Be Bk se ft a 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to September, 1934 


MInInG, Erc.— 
Coal miners, 
Alta. 


Saunders Creek, 41 


MaNuvurFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
ton, Ont. 


Bramp- 
95 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 
Toronto, Ont. 

Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Victoriaville, P.Q. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cutters), Montreal, 


3, 000 


Poe 


450 


Cap fnotory workers, Montreal, 150 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont.... 


Other Wood Products— 
Chesterfield factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Furniture factory workers, 150 
Montreal, P.Q. 


697 


570 


Commenced July 6, 1934; against reduced wages; 
terminated Sept. 19, 1934; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 4, 1934; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated Sept. 8, 1934; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 12, 1934; 
unterminated. . 


Commenced Aug. 20, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 14, 1934; in favour of employer. 

Commenced Aug. 22, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and improved conditions; ter- 
minated Sept. 25, 1934; partially successful. 

Commenced Aug. 24, 1934; sympathy with clothing 
workers on strike Aug. 22; terminated Sept. 25, 
1934; partially successful. 

Commenced Aug. 31, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and improved conditions; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 22, 1934; for renewal of agree- 
ment with increased wages, reduced hours, etc.; 
terminated Sept. 4, 1934; in favour of workers. 

Commenced Aug. 30, 1934; for increased wages 
and shorter hours; terminated Sept. 5, 1934; 
compromise. 


for increased wages 


for renewal of union 


sch et etal la LA cs a ns an’ ERRNO Oe Na ec 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1934* 


Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1934 


LocGina— 


Pulpwood cutters, etc., Cochrane 500 10, 000 


& Ansonville districts, Ont. 


Pulpwood cutters, etc., Thun- 400 3, 000 


der Bay district, Ont. 


MINING, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 100 1,000 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 


aneey. workers, Kamloops, 55 385 


Cannery workers, Burlington, ff 


nt. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 


Shoe factory workers, Preston, 28 420 


Ont. 
Other Wood Products— 


Furniture factory workers, 600 7,500 


Montreal, P.Q. 


‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Pulpwood loaders, McNab 60 
Cove, N.S. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 


Window cleaners, Montreal, 240 
P.Q 


lapsed by September 30, 1934, and have con- 
sequently been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages bu! re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in thie 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A cessation of work by about one hundred 
highway construction workers at Apsley, Ont., 
for one-half day on August 15 was reported, 
but particulars were received too late for in- 
clusion in the September issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE. The cause of the dispute was a 
complaint as to food and the officials in charge 
agreed to improve the meals. 

A minor strike involving four carpenters 
employed on one building in Toronto, Ont. 
for one day and a half occurred on August 16, 
to secure hourly wages instead of piece rates. 
This demand being conceded, work was re- 
sumed. Detailed information was not reczived 
in time for inclusion in the September issue. 


Commenced Sept. 5, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions and recog- 
nition of union; unterminated. 

Commenced Sept. 18, 1934; for increased wages. 
and improved conditions; terminated Sept. 26, 
1934; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 10, 1934; for district wage scale 
instead of co-operative agreement; terminated 
Sept. 21, 1934; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 4, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 11; in favour of employer. 

Commenced Sept. 22, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 27, 1984; compromise. 


Commenced Sept. 13, 1934; against discharge of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced Sept. 13, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, and union recognition, untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced Sept. 15, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated September 15, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced Sept. 24, 1934; for reduced hours, 
elimination of overtime, recognition of union and 
increased wages; terminated Sept. 26, 1934; in 
favour of workers. 


A strike of 130 workers in a men’s clothing 
factory at St. John’s, P.Q., for a few days 
toward the end of August has been reported 
in the press but particulars have not been 
received. Jt was stated that increases in wages 
were secured. 


A cessation of work for three hours by about 
sixty women employed in a fruit cannery at 
Grimsby, Ont., occurred on September 14. It 
was reported that work on peeling fruit had 
been in progress only two days and the piece 
rates had not been determined. Provisiona! 
rates being announced subject to adjustment 
in accordance with minimum wage regulations, 
work was resumed. 


A cessation of work by furniture factory 
employees at Chesley, Ont., on September 13, 
to secure a four per cent wage increase was 
reported in the press. Information secured 
by the Department is that the dispute was 
the result of a misunderstanding which was 
adjusted the same day. 
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A dispute involving employees in a furniture 
factory at Stratford, Ont., occurred early in 
September following a reorganization as a re- 
sult of which some employees were not re- 
engaged. A number refused to accept employ- 
ment unless the work were divided among all 
and picketed the establishment. Through the 
mediation of the provincial Deputy Minister 
of Labour, at the request of the City Council, 
it was arranged that a larger percentage of 
the employees would be re-engaged and the 
balance later if required. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coa Miners, SAUNDERS Creek, AttA—The 
strike of employees of one company, com- 
mencing July 6, was terminated on September 
20, the agreement which expired on March 31, 
1934, being renewed with the previous wage 
scale. The company had reduced rates of 
wages from $4.45 per day for the lowest paid 
class to $4.20, and for higher paid classes from 
$5.40 per day to $5, contract rates being re- 
duced about 124 per cent. 


Suor Facrory Workers, Brampton, ONT.— 
This dispute, commencing July 4, to secure in- 
creases in wages and recognition of the Shoe 
and Leather Workers’ Industrial Union, was 
terminated on September 7, the strikers ac- 
cepting the offer of the employer made on 
August 3 as a result of the mediation of the 
mayor and a committee appointed by the town 
council, This offer, which was refused at the 
time, provided for certain increases in wages 
and reductions in hours from 54 per week to 
50, but not for recognition of the union. Fol- 
lowing the attempt of the employer to operate 
with new employees a disturbance occurred on 
August 13, apparently without any serious re- 
sults, but the new employees were reported to 
have left the town later. 


MeEN’s CnorHinag Facrory .Workers, VIc- 
TORIAVILLE, P.Q.—A large number of the em- 
ployees in two of the establishments affected 
by a strike, commencing August 20, to secure 
increases in wages, resumed work on Septem- 
ber 12 without securing their demands and 
the remainder were reported to have done so 
by September 14, In a disturbance in connec- 
tion with picketing four were arrested on 
charges of assault. 

/ 


WoMEnN’s CiLoTHING’ Factory 
(DressMAKERS), Montreat, P.Q.—The strike 
of employees in dressmaking establishments in 
Montreal, called by the Industrial Union of 
Needle Trades Workers on August 22, was not 
terminated until September 25, when it was 
called off, the union stating that many firms 


WoRKERS, 


had granted the demands and that many 
others had made concessions. The proposal of 
the Minister of Labour for Quebec at the end 
of August that the dispute be referred to arbi- 
tration under the Quebec Trades Disputes Act 
was agreed to by the employers but refused by 
the union. Settlements between the union 
and several of the employers, however, were 
reported about the end of August, and con- 
tinued from time to time. A number of per- 
sons were arrested in connection with disturb- 
ances arising out of picketing from time to 
time and released on bail. Three strikers 
charged with attempting to shut off power in 
a factory pleaded guilty, costs being levied 
against one, while the other two were released 
on suspended sentence. The sympathetic 
strike of dress cutters terminated also. 


Cap Factory Workers, Monrrear, P.Q.— 
Employees in about fifteen establishments 
ceased work on August 31, demanding in- 
creases In wages, the abolition of piece-work, 
the forty-hour week, minimum wage rates in 
all departments and improvements in sanitary 
conditions. Negotiations between the Inter- 
national Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union and the employers were held, but at 
the end of the month no settlement had been 
reported. 


CHESTERFIELD Factory Workers, ‘ToRONTO, 
Ont.-—As stated in the September issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, agreements between the Fur- 
niture and Woodworkers’ Industrial Union and 
a number of the employers involved in this 
dispute were reached before the end of August. 
On September 5 the union reported the strike 
terminated, The agreements are summarized 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Ferniture Facrory Workers, Montruat, 
P.Q—Employees in one establishment, mem- 
bers of the Furniture and Woodworkers’ In- 


‘dustrial Union, ceased work on August 30, de- 


manding increases in wages and a reduction in 
hours from 44-49 per week to 44. Work was 
resumed on September 6, the employer having 
made some concessions in regard to wages, 
stated by the union to be increases of 10 and 
15 per cent, the 44-hour week not to be ex- 
ceeded by more than four hours. This dispute 
was not reported in time for inclusion in the 
September issue. 


Putpwoop Currers, CocHRANE AND DISTRICT, 


‘Onr—Employees of several logging contrac- 


tors ceased work on September 5 and the days 
following, demanding increases in wages, re- 
duced hours, right to organize and hold meet- 
ings in camp, recognition of camp committee, 
and no discrimination for union activity in 
camps, The rates for piece-workers demanded 
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were $2.30 per cord instead of $1.85-$2, and 
the rates demanded for monthly-paid men 
were $45 instead of $30-$35. The strikers were 
reported to be members of the Lumber Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union and over one thousand 
employees in the camps were reported as still 
at work. Two hitherto unaffected camps were 
reported as striking on September 20. A num- 
ber of the strikers were arrested on charges of 
obstructing police and placing obstructions on 
railway tracks and remanded for trial. A 
number of armed strikers were reported to 
have driven fifty men out of a camp and the 
emplover laid information with the provincial 
Attorney-General. The provincial Minister of 
Lands and Forests, the Honourable Peter 
Heenan, formerly Federal Minister of Labour, 
visited the locality at the end of September, 
but stated he was unable to secure a settle- 
ment on the wage dispute. He had proposed 
that it be referred to arbitration by his de- 
partment, but this was refused by the strikers. 


Putpwoop Currers, THUNDER Bay District, 
Ont—A number of employees in logging 
camps in the Port Arthur district ceased work 
on September 18 demanding a nine-hour day 
and increases in wages, namely $2.50 per single 
cord for piece workers, $45 per month as a 
minimum for those on monthly pay, $50 for 
loaders and $55 for teamsters. The employers 
refused to negotiate with the Lumber Workers’ 
Industrial Union and some camps continued 
to operate. On September 26 the strike was 
called off. 


Coat Miners, Wayne, Atta—Employees of 
one operator ceased work on September 10 
demanding the wage scale prevalent in the 
district. For some time the mine had been 
operated on a co-operative basis and the 
miners’ earnings under this system were un- 
satisfactory. Their demand being conceded, 
work was resumed on September 22. 


CANNERY Workers, Kamtuoops, B.C—A 
number of employees in one cannery ceased 
work on September 4 demanding an increase 
in the rate for men from 224 cents per hour 
to 274 cents. The work of the strikers was 
performed by other employees and after seven 
days the strike was reported to have lapsed. 


CANNERY Workers, Burtincroxn, Ont—A 
number of employees in one establishment. on 
September 22 demanded an increase in wages 


from 20 cents per hour, the rate for less ex- ° 


perienced employees, to 25 cents per hour. 
The manager being absent, this demand was 
refused at the time and they ceased work, 
being replaced. Some days later the strikers 
were given other positions at 25 cents per 
hour. 


Suor Factory Workers, Preston, Ont.—A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on September 13 in protest against 
the discharge of one employee for breaking a 
shop rule against smoking, claiming that the 
real reason for the dismissal was activity in 
the Shoe and Leather Workers’ Industrial 
Union. A committee of the union had de- 
manded a 10 per cent increase in wages and 
obtained some increases. The strikers were 
partly replaced but in connection with picket- 
ing several were arrested on charges of assault 
and causing a disturbance, being released on 
bail. At the end of the month no settlement 
was reported. 


Putpwoop Loapers, McNas Covs, NS— 
Labourers engaged to load pulpwood on ships 
ceased work on September 15, demanding an 
increase in wages, but were replaced after one 
day. As a result of the intervention of the 
provincial Minister of Mines and Labour, a 
tentative settlement was reached, pending 
further investigation. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Montreat, 
P.Q.—Employees in eighteen establishments 
ceased work on September 13, demanding in- 
creases in wages, reduction in hours to forty- 
four per week, recognition of the Furniture 
and Woodworkers’ Industrial Union, and time 
and one-quarter rates of wages for overtime. 
The provincial Department of Labour pro- 
posed that the dispute be referred to a Board 
under the Quebec Trades Disputes Act and 
the union agreed to abide by the decision of 
such a Board but the employers refused. By 
the end of the month it was reported that 
one of the employers had made concessions 
to employees resulting in a return to work and 
that several others had settled with the union, 
but that some three hundred workers were 
still on strike. 


Winpow CLEANERS, Montreat, P.Q—Em- 
ployees of some twenty window cleaning firms 
ceased work on September 24 demanding in- 
creases in wages, a forty-four hour week, 
elimination of overtime and union recognition. 
The employers conceding these demands, work 
was resumed on September 27. A number of 
pickets were reported to have been charged 
with assault in connection with picketing. 





The Division of Industrial Hygiene, of the 
Ontario Department of Health, has recently 
issued pamphlets dealing with lead poisoning 
and its treatment and also one on _ benzol 
poisoning. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1934, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper re- 
ports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 34, and 12 from the previous month were 
still in effect, making a total of 46 disputes in 
progress during the month, involving 15,600 
workers with a time loss of 65000 working 
days. Of the 34 disputes beginning in August, 
6 were over demands for advances in wages, 5 
over other wage questions, 3 over questions 
respecting working hours, 12 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, and 8 over other questions. 
Settlements were reached during the month in 
37 disputes, of which 4 were settled in favour 
of workers, 18 in favour of employers, and 15 
ended in compromises. In the case of one 
other dispute, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike involving directly and _ indirectly 
about 3,400 artificial silk workers at Flint was 
in effect from August 22 to August 25, when 
strikers were successful in obtaining advanced 
wages, abolition of Sunday shifts and other 
concessions as to working conditions. 


Irish Free State 


A ten weeks’ strike of empioyees of Dublin 
newspaper publishers terminated September 28, 
when a compromise settlement was reached 
granting a partial increase in wages, employ- 
ment of union members only, holiday with 
pay and other concessions to workers. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 85 and 145 were in effect at the end of the 
month, The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
97.830 and the tame loss for June 2,490,269 
working days. 

A strike of 3.200 iron miners at Birmingham, 
Alabama, was in effect from May 1 to June 27, 
and was settled through federal conciliation 
officers, an agreement being reached granting 
an advance of from three to five cents per 
hour in wage rates. 


The general strike in the textile industry in 
eastern and southern states, which began Sep- 
tember 4 and was reported in the last issue of 
the Lasour GazEITE, continued until Septem- 
ber 22, An estimate of the number of strikers 
gives 421,000, but the number varied from day 
to day, as some mills were reopened, especially 
in the southern states, while others were closed 
down at various times. Outbreaks of violence 
occurred in several centres, resulting in sixteen 
deaths in all and numbers of other persons in- 
jured, The National Guard was called out in 
some districts to preserve order. The media- 
tion board appointed by the President of the 
United States presented a report which was 
endorsed by the President, and the strike was 
then immediately terminated September 22. 
Under the recommendations of the mediation 
board report, a permanent Textile Labour Re- 
lations Board was established which is an im- 
partia] board and is to handle all labour rela- 
tions formerly dealt with by the Code Author- 
ity. This Board is to regulate the “stretch- 
out”? system, one of the causes of the strike, 
and while it is being investigated, no employer 
is to increase the work load of any employee 
until February 1, 1935. Although collective 
bargaining is still to be done on a plant-to- 
plant basis, it is provided that the clauses of 
the National Recovery Act guaranteeing the 
right of organizing and collective bargaining 
be enforced. Wages and hours in the industry 
are to be investigated by the Labour Depart- 
ment with a view to making changes in the 
rates and hours now in effect. 





An Act promulgated in Spain recently pro- 
vides for an increase in the subsidies granted 
to unemployment insurance funds, the sys- 
tematic execution of public works so as to 
provide the maximum of employment, and 
the encouragement of private initiative in the 
building industry. 
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Canadian Combines Legislation 


A history of Canadian legislation against 
combines was made available in book form in 
September, when a one hundred-page volume 
on this subject was announced by a United 
States publisher. The book* represents the 
first extensive study in this field made and 
separately published through other than gov- 
ernmental sources, and is considered to offer a 
more detailed published record on the subject 
than has been generally accessible up to this 
time in a single volume. The author, John A. 
Ball, Jr., is an instructor in economics at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C., and a native of Thorold, Ontario. 

Commencing with the investigation of 1888 
which led to enactment in the following year 
of the first Dominion legislation against com- 
binations in restraint of trade, an effort is made 
to present the background, significance and re- 
sults of the legislative measures of the Do- 
minion Parliament for the prevention of such 
types of business combinations as operate to 
the detriment of the public by unduly lessen- 
ing competition, enhancing prices unreason- 
ably or otherwise restraining or injuring trade. 
The Acts examined include the trade combina- 


tion provisions of the Criminal Code, the 
Combine Investigation Act of 1910, war time 
measures, the two Acts of 1919,’and the present 
Combines Investigation Act. An examination 
of the purposes of these Acts as indicated in 
Parliament and as interpreted by the courts is 
presented in considerable detail, with useful 
quotations from original sources. 

More lengthy consideration is given to the 
present Combines Investigation Act. Pub- 
lished results of investigations under this Act 
since its enactment in 1923 and the prosecu- 
tions which have occurred in this period are 
capably portrayed in concise form. The con- 
cluding chapter includes comment of a gener- 
aly approving nature on existing Canadian 
combine laws, makes some few suggestions of 
changes considered desirable by the author, 
and brings the study up to date with briefer 
comment on action taken in 1934 in the pass- 
ing of the Natural Products Marketing Act, 
the investigation by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads and Mass Buying, and _ provincial 
legislation. 


*<Canadian Anti-Trust Legislation,” by John A. Ball, Jr., Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 





Unemployed Self Help Organizations in United States 


The co-operating activities of “self-help” 
groups of unemployed in the United States 


were outlined in the Lasour Gazette for April, 


1933, page 366, and in the ‘May issue on page 
563, Reference has also been made to the out- 
standing example in (Canada of such an organ- 
ization at Burnaby, British Columbia (‘LABour 
GazeTTr, April, 1933, page 366). A recent sur- 
vey made by the United States Department of 
Labour Statistics indicates the rapid spread of 
“Self-help” organizations in that country 
from the inception of the movement in 1931. 
A wide range of activities and services is now 
being conducted by these organizations of un- 
employed with varying degrees of success. The 
value of the work done by them in keeping 
up the morale of their members and in filling 
the needs of those members was recognized 
by Congress by the insertion in the Relief 
Act of 1933 of a clause authorizing the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to make 
grants in aid of co-operative and self-help 
organizations for the barter of goods and ser- 
vices. Under this authorization nearly 


$1,000,000 was granted to such organizations 
from August, 1938, to June 1, 1934. 


The nature of the assistance granted by this 
official action, according to an outline of policy 
in July issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
(United States Department of Labour) was 
for production purposes only, and to well 
organized and responsible groups. While at 
the beginning the majority of requests were 
for gasoline, transportation equipment, and 
supplies, in recent months the requests have 
been more and more for light industrial equip- 
ment and productive machinery. In making 
grants for production the Administration em- 
phasizes that “production of goods should be 
primarily for use by the members and for 
exchange with other co-operatives; secondarily, 
for sale to or exchange with relief administra- 
tions and the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion; also for sale in non-competitive markets 
or for general sale as indicated and justified by 
special advantages of location, resources, or 
marketing possibilities of the co-operative.” 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Furiher Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Quebec 
Labour Agreements Extension Act in- 
clude the extension to all employees and em- 
ployers in the industry and district, by Orders 
in Council, of an agreement affecting printing 
trades in Quebec city and district, and an 
agreement affecting the bricklaying, plastering 
and masonry trades in Three Rivers and dis- 
trict; and applications for the extension of 
agreements affecting building trades at Joliette, 
the ornamental iron and bronze trade in 
Montreal, the terrazzo and tile trade in Que- 
bec city, and the plumbing trade in Three 
Rivers. 

Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazette, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the 
Minister of Labour, Quebec, by any associa- 
tion of employees or employers who are parties 
to a collective agreement to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages and hours of labour made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade 
or industry within the territorial jurisdiction 
determined by the agreement. The applica- 
tion is then printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, and during the following thirty days 
objections may be made to the Minister of 
Labour, After this delay, if the Minister of 
Labour deems that the provisions of the 
agreement “have acquired a preponderant sig- 
nificance and importance” for the establish- 
ment of these conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed making the terms obligatory 
on all employees and employers in the trade 
or industry in the territory included in the 
agreement, from the date of the publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazelte for the duration of the agreement. 
The provisions of an agreement thus made 
obligatory are to govern all individual labour 
contracts in the specified trade and district, 
except that those individual contracts which 
are to the advantage of the employee will have 
effect unless expressly prohibited in the agree- 
ment, Applications for the extension of cer- 
tain agreements and Orders in Council subse- 
quently passed under this Act have been noted 
in the Lasour Gazetts each month, beginning 
in June, 1934. 


Printing Trade, Quebec City and District — 
Mention of the application to have an agree- 
ment in this trade made obligatory was made 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, page 751. 
This agreement was made between the Asso- 
ciation of Master Printers and Publishers of 
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the City and District of Quebec and the Typo- 
graphical Union of Quebec, Local 302, the 
Union of Pressmen and Assistants of Quebec, 
Local 152, and the Catholic Union of Printers 
and Bookbinders of Quebec. An Order in 
Council approved October 4, 1934, makes the 
terms of the agreement obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the district, accord- 
ing to the following conditions:— 

1. In the present Agreement, the word 
“journeyman” signifies a typographer, press- 
man, bookbinder, or stereotyper who has ob- 
tained from the Board of Examiners, appointed 
by the Joint Committee, in accordance with 
paragraph 2 of Act 7, chapter 56, 24 Geo. V, 
a certificate of competency entitling him to the 
regular salary stipulated hereinafter. 

2. The word “ Apprentice” signifies a junior 
typographer, pressman, stereotyper or  book- 
binder or any person to whom the Joint Com- 
mittee has given a certificate stating that he 
is learning one or the other of the hereinabove 
mentioned trades and entitling him to be paid 
according to the schedule of wages prescribed 
for the period of apprenticeship. 

3. Eight hours constitute the basis of one 
day’s work. Any work done outside the regular 
hours by a regular or part-time employee will 
be considered as overtime. 

4. Seven and one half hours constitute the 
basis of one night’s work. Any work done out- 
side regular hours, by a regular or part time 
employee, will be considered as overtime. 

5. During the day, the hours of labour will 
be divided between 7 o’clock in the morning 
and 6 o’clock in the evening and 48 hours so 
divided during 6 days shall constitute a regular 
week’s work. 

6. During the night, the hours of labour will 
be divided between 6 o’clock in the evening 
and 4 o’clock in the morning and 45 hours so 
divided during 5 or 6 days shall constitute one 
regular week’s work. 

7. After having left the workshop, any work- 
man who may be called to do overtime shall 
receive an amount equivalent to 2 hours’ work. 

8. The minimum wages for journeymen typo- 
graphers, pressmen, stereotypers or bookbinders, 
shall be $25 per week for day work and $27 
per week for night work. No employer shall 
have the right to reduce the wages of workmen 
receiving more than the said minimum at the 
time of the signing of this agreement. 

9. Overtime work will be paid time and a 
half according to regular wages. 

10. Double time will be paid for any work 
done on Sunday, Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, Labour Day. This clause only applies to 
men regularly employed on night-shifts. 

11. Foremen’s wages will be at least $3 more 
per week than those of journeymen. 

12. Apprentices will be paid as follows:— 


DAY WORK 
First year.. Jt PRR Serer eae 
SCV GAL. sok ee tant aa) ed 
Whi wear, ye ay ae eee i cannes 
Mourtie weal... ys wh es oe we bee eae Oe 
Fifth year (lst six months). .. 14 00 
Fifth year (2nd six months). .. 16 00 
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NIGHT WORK paragraph 2 of article 7 of the Collective 
First year.. Es tB.00 Labour Agreement Act, a certificate of com- 
Second year.. .... .. 8 00 petency, entitling him to the regular wage, 
Third year.. .. .. 11 00 determined in article 2 of this request. 
Fourth years. Vo) 62 v's ea eee ee DO 2. The rate of wages to be the following:— 
Fifth year (Ist six months). .. 16 00 Trades Wages per hour 
Fifth year (2nd six months). .. 18 00 Bricklayers, journeymen. $0 70 
" ; ; Plasterers, journeymen.. .. 70 
with the exception of apprentice pressmen, Masons, journeymen.. .. .. 70 


working exclusively on non-automatic platen 
presses, who shall be paid as follows:— 


DAY WORK 
First Yedtion testes, -achbetel a oO OU 
péecond year 2s 4 AG. eee. FOO 
Third ‘yearadeindoe. wr to! 9 00 
Hourth ‘yeitiuentsk: * sabe. ? 10.00 
Wittb te Ganeniessice eeleette. «7 aabenoo 
NIGHT WORK 
Pips years. We. Ses oe. Sar Oe 6°00 
Second yearor aay}. Mie AS 8 00 
Third year sit Koei ee | A 270000 
Fourth! years 3h), (0 Ti Sl 1100 
Pifth “yea ih. ofa ey BOF 18' 00 


13. In conformity with the 2nd subparagraph 
of paragraph 11 of article 7, the Joint Com- 
mittee charged with the application of the said 
agreement shall be given the right, by its 
authorized inspectors:— 


(a) to verify the rate of wages and the hours 
of labour in the employers’ establishments to 
which the present collective Agreement applies; 


(b) to exercise, for the benefit of each and 
any employee, any action resulting in their 
favour from the collective labour agreement 
rendered obligatory, without having to prove 
an assignment of claim by the interested party. 


14. This agreement shall be posted up in each 
department or shop so that interested parties 
may take cognizance thereof. 


15. The present agreement shall remain in 
force for one year, from the 11th of July, 1934. 


16. The territorial jurisdiction, for the pur- 
poses of the present agreement, shall include 
the judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce and 
Montmagny. In the judicial districts of Beauce 
and Montmagny, the schedule of wages fixed 
by articles 8 and 12, may, however, be reduced 
by 15 per cent. 


- Bricklayers, Plasterers and Masons, Three 
Rivers and District—The application for the 
extension of the agreement in this trade in 
Three Rivers was noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
September, page 826. This agreement was 
made between eleven bricklaying, plastering 
and masonry contractors and the National 
Catholic Union of Bricklayers, Plasterers and 
Masons. The Order in Council, which was ap- 
proved September 12, 1934, makes the con- 
ditions in the application obligatory for all 
employees and employers in the trade in the 
district named according to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The word “ journeymen” signifies and 
comprises any bricklayer, plasterer or mason 


who has obtained from the Board of Examiners 
formed by the joint Committee in virtue of 


3. The hours of labour shall conform with 
the provisions of the Order in Council No. 1496 
of July 12, 1933, for the putting into force of 
the Act respecting the limit of working hours 
(23 Geo. V, Chap. 40). No work shall be 
carried on on Sundays, holidays of obligation, 
the feast of Saint Jean Baptiste, Good Friday 
and Labour Day. 


4. Time and a half will be paid for overtime; 
the costs for travelling and the time of travel 
will be at the expense of the contractors, in 
the case of work carried on outside the towns. 
However, in any such case, time and a half 
will not be paid during the trip. 


5. The territorial jurisdiction to which the 
present agreement shall apply comprises the 
counties of: Berthier, Maskinongé, Saint Maur- 
ice, Laviolette, Champlain and Trois-Riviéres. 


6. The present agreement shall be in force 
from the 15th of September, 1934, to the 15th 
of September, 1935; it shall renew itself auto- 
matically each year, unless one of the contract- 
ing parties notifies the other party of his inten- 
tion of having the same amended or revoked, 
30 days before the expiration of the said delay. 


Building Trades, Joliette—Notice of an ap- 
plication for the extension of an agreement 
between the Montreal Builders’ Exchange and 
the Workers’ Association of Joliette was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 8. The wage rates in the application for 
the three counties of Joliette, Berthier and 
Montcalm, but outside the city of Joliette, 
are the same as those established in the Mont- 
real district for municipalities of a population 
of less than 5,000 where the cost of the con- 
tract concerned is less than $5,000 (published 
in the Laspour Gazerrs, July, page 638), ex- 
cept for the addition of stone breakers in 
quarries at a rate of 30 cents per hour. For 
the city of Joliette, the rates in this applica- 
tion are the same as for outside the city ex- 
cept bricklayers, plasterers and stone masons 
with a rate of 60 cents per hour, carpenters 
and joiners, plumbers and _ steamfitters 50 
cents, stationary engineers 45 cents, hod car- 
riers 35 cents, common labourers 30 cents, 
stone breakers in quarries 35 cents, carpenters’ 
apprentices 35 cents. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal—-Notice of application for the ex- 
tension of the agreement between certain con- 
tractors and the Canadian Union of Ornamen- 
tal Iron and Bronze Workers of Montreal was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 8. The wage rates in this application 
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are 45 cents per hour for mechanics, 45 cents 
for fitters and 35 cents for helpers, with a 
45-hour week, 


Terrazzo and Tile Workers, Quebec City 
and District—Notice of application for the 
extension of the agreement between certain 
terrazzo, tile and mosaic contractors and the 
Catholic Union of Labourers was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, September 15. 
The wage rates in this agreement are 50 cents 
per hour for marble setters, tilesetters, ter- 
razzo layers and joint finishers, 40 cents for 
raw cement layers, men working on machines, 
and 35 cents for common labour. All these 
rates apply in the cities of Quebec and Levis 
and within a radius of ten miles of their lim- 
its, and also in the towns of Riviere du Loup 
and Thetford Mines. In the judicial districts 
of Quebec, Beauce, Kamouraska, Rimouski, 
Gaspe, Saguenay, Arthabasca, except for the 
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districts mentioned above, the wage rates in, 
the application are 5 cents per hour less than 
the above rates. 


Plumbers, Three Rivers and District—No- 
tice of application for the extension of the 
agreement between certain contractors in 
plumbing, for the installation of heating sys- 
tems, for the installation of refrigeration 
plants and automatic sprinklers, in the tin- 
stnith trade and for roofing and the National 
Catholic Union of Plumbers, Incorporated of 
Three Rivers, was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 6. The wage rates 
contained in the application for journeymen 
plumbers, installers of heating systems, in- 
stallers of refrigerating plants and automatic 
sprinklers and tinsmith-roofers are 40 cents 
per hour from November 1, 1934, to April 30, 
1935, and 45 cents from May 1, 1935, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1935. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


New Orders establishing Male Minimum Wages in the Construction, 
Logging, and Sawmill Industries. 


HE Board of Industrial Relations, estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1934, of British Colum- 
bia (LABouR GAZETTE, June, 1934, page 510) 
recently issued the following new orders estab- 
lishing a minimum wage in the construction, 
logging and sawmill industries, and cancelling 
Order No. 9, which was given in the LABour 
GazETTE, August, 1984 (page 752). Order No. 
9, now cancelled, provided for the exemption 
of the district east of Cascade Mountains from 
the provisions of Orders No. 1 and No. 2, 
establishing a minimum wage respectively in 
the logging and sawmill industries (LABOUR 
GazETTE, May, 1934, page 419). The Board 
is composed of the following members: Mr. 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour (chair- 
man); Professor W. A. Carrothers, chairman 
of the Economic Council; Mr. C. J. Mce- 
Dowell; Mrs. Fraudena Eaton; and Mr. James 
Thompson. 


Mate Minimum Wace Act 


Orver No. 12.—Order establishing a Mini- 
mum Wage in the Construction Industry. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders :— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “construction industry” includes con- 
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struction, re-construction, repair, alteration, or 
demolition of any building, railway, tramway, 
harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland waterway, 
road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, 
telegraphic or telephonic installation, electrical 
undertaking, gaswork, waterways, or other work 
of construction, as well as the preparation for 
or laying the foundation of any such work or 
structure. 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every employee in 
the construction industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) in the City of Van- 
couver, the City of Victoria, the City of New 
Westminster, the City of Nanaimo, the City of 
Prince Rupert, the Municipality of the Town- 
ship of Esquimalt, the Municipality of the Dis- 
trict of Oak Bay, the Municipality of the Dis- 
trict of Saanich, Municipality of the District 
of West Vancouver, the Municipality of the 
District of Burnaby, and the Municipality and 
District of North Vancouver shall be the sum 
of forty-five cents (45c.) per hour. 

3. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act and to the provisions of paragraph 2 of 
this Order, the minimum wage for every em- 
ployee in the construction industry (not in- 
cluded in any other Order of the Board) shall 
be the sum of forty cents (40c.) per hour. 

4. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every male person 
over the age of 18 and under the age of 21 
years in the construction industry (not included 
in any other Order of the Board) in the City 
of Vancouver, the City of Victoria, the City 
of New Westminster, the City of Nanaimo, 
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the City of Prince Rupert, the Municipality 
of the Township of Esquimalt, the Municipality 
of the District of Oak Bay, the Municipality 
of the District of Saanich, Municipality of the 
District of West Vancouver, the Municipality 
of the District of Burnaby, and the Municipality 
and District of North Vancouver shall be the 
sum of thirty-five cents (35c.) per hour. 

5. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act and to the provisions of paragraph 4 of 
this Order, the minimum wage for every male 
person over the age of 18 and under the age 
of 21 years in the construction (not included in 
any other Order of the Board) shall be the 
sum of thirty cents (30c.) per hour. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 28th day of 
September, 1934. 


OrvER No. 13—Order establishing a Mini- 
mum Wage in Logging Industry East of the 
Cascade Mountains. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,’ being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board of 
Industrial Relations hereby orders :—’ 

_1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “logging industry” includes all operations 
in or incidental to the carrying on of. logging; 
pole, tie, shingle-bolt, mining-prop, and pile cut- 
ting, and all operations in or incidental to 
driving, rafting, and booming of logs, poles, ties, 
shingle-bolts, mining-props, and piles. 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act and to the provisions of paragraph 3 of this 
Order, the minimum wage for every employee in 
the logging industry east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains (not included in any other Order of the 
Board) shall be the sum of thirty-five cents 
(35¢.) per hour. 

The minimum wage for every employee en- 
gaged in cook and bunk-house occupations with- 
in the logging industry east of the Cascade 
Mountains shall be the sum of two dollars and 
‘seventy-five cents ($2.75) per diy. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 28th day of 
September, 1934. 


Orver No, 14—Order establishing a Mini- 
mum Wage in the Sawmill Industry east of 
the Cascade Mountains. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board of 
Industrial Relations hereby orders :— 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “sawmill industry ” includes all operations 
in or incidental to the carrying-on of sawmills 
and planing-mills. 

2. The minimum wage for every employee in 
the sawmil] industry east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains shall be the sum of thirty-five cents 
(35c.) per hour, with the exceptions provided 
by paragraph 3 hereof. 

3. Until further ordered, it shall be permis- 
sible for an employer in the sawmill industry 
east of the Cascade Mountains to employ a per- 
centage of employees in his plant at a rate less 
than that fixed in paragraph 2 of this Order, 
but in no case shall the rate so paid be less than 
twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour, nor shall the 
percentage of employees paid at such rate (in- 
clusive of employees in respect of whom a per- 
mit has been obtained under section 6 of the 
Act) be in excess of 25 per centum of the total 
number of employees in the plant. 

4, Pursuant to the provisions of the said Act, 
every employer in the sawmill industry east of 
the Cascade Mountains shall furnish the Board, 
not later than the fifteenth day of each month, 
with a complete and certified statement of the 
names, ages, nationalities of, and wages paid per 
hour to every male person in his employ during 
the last preceding month. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 28th day of 
September, 1934. 


Orver No. 15 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board of 
Industrial Relations hereby orders :— 

That Order No. 9 of the Board, dated the 
12th day of July, 1934, is hereby cancelled. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 28th day of 
September, 1934. 


Order Under Hours of Work Act—Drug Stores 


The Board of Industrial Relations of British 
Columbia (Lasour Gazerrn, June, 1934, page 
510) has recently issued under the Hours of 
Work Act, 1934, Order No. 16, governing drug 
stores. Previous orders and regulations under 
this statute appeared in the Lasour Gazerrn 
for September, page 831; for August, page 


752; and for July, page 641. 


REGULATION No. 16 
Mercantile Industry—Drug-stores 

Persons employed in drug-stores as registered 
apprentices, certified clerks, and licentiates of 
pharmacy may work four (4) hours per week in 
excess of the weekly limit prescribed by section 
3 of the Act. 

This regulation shall remain in effect until 
September 30, 1935. 

Made and given at Victoria, B.C., this 13th 
day of September, 1934. 


Boarp OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





The fatal accident rates per 100,000 persons, 
for the principal groups of industries in Great 
Britain, are shown in the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for 1933. For the year 1932 these rates were 
as follows: Metal, extracting and refining, 
metal conversion, including rolling mills and 
tube making, 40 fatal accidents; shipbuilding, 
40; chemicals, paints, colours and varnish, ani- 


mal charcoal and glue making, 30; clay, stone, 
cement, 23; textile printing, bleaching, dyeing, 
9; railway and tramway carriages, motor and 
other vehicles, 8; light metal trades, 8; flax, 
hemp, jute, 8; electrical engineering, 7; wool, 
worsted, shoddy, 6; bakeries, 6; cotton, 4; 
furniture, cabinet-making, 4; laundries, 4; 
other textile, 2; letterpress, litho printing, 
photography, 2. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Revised Orders governing Employees in various Clothing Occupations 


sl oe Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 

the Province of Quebec recently issued 
in amended form Orders No. 10 and No. 11, 
replacing respectively Orders 10 and 10a, and 
Orders 11, Ila and 11b, which had been in 
force since July 1, 1930. The text of the 
original orders was given in the Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1930, page 523. Formerly the 
minimum wages were graduated definitely ac- 
cording to length of service, commencing with 
the wages of beginners and advancing to those 
of experienced workers. By the orders which 
follow, 70 per cent of working staffs are to 
receive the full minimum wage, lower per- 
centages being permitted for the remaining 
employees. 


Orver No. 10—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment, in the following industries: 
Women’s and Children’s dresses, silk under- 
wear, kimonas and lingerie. 

(1) Minimum: No wage shall be less per 
week than is set forth in the following table: 

City and Island of Montreal and a radius of 
ten miles around and beyond the Island. 

10% of the employees at not less than..$ 7 00 
20% of the employees at not less than.. 10 00 
70% of the employees at not less than.. 12 50 
' Province of Quebec,—excepting the City and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island of Montreal. 

10% of the employees at not less than..$ 6 00 
20% of the employees at not less than.. 8 00 
70% of the employees at not less than.. 10 00 

The worker’s salary shall be paid to her in 
cash; a part or the whole of the salary cannot 
be retained for any cause or purpose whatso- 
ever. This salary shall be given to her in a 
sealed envelope on which shall be written: her 
name, her register number, the date of the 
week or of the fortnight she has worked, the 
number of hours she has performed, the rate 
per hour, the amount of money indicated in the 
envelope; same must be initialed by the person 
who paid the employee. 

(2) Hours of Work: The work-period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid, shall 
be 48 hours per week for the City and Island of 
Montreal and a radius of ten miles around and 
beyond the Island of Montreal, and 50 hours 
per week for the rest of the Province. 

(a) Work in excess of the above work-period 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 

(b) Work for less than the above work- 
period may be counted as short time and be 
paid for pro rata of the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 

(c) The total of working hours cannot in any 
case exceed 55 hours per week unless a special 
permit has been obtained from the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Department. 
(Chap. 182, R.S.P.Q., 1925.) 

(3) All employees, either timeworkers, piece- 
workers or paid by any other mode, are subject 
to the above specified minimum wages. 


(Lapp Waiting Time: Any employee required te 
wait in the establishment shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

(5) Exemption: The Board may grant per 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations to meet exceptional conditions. 

(6) Discharge of Employees: No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings per- 
mitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. 

(7) Penalties: Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment (See Sec- 
tion 12 of the Act). 

(8) Posting: Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place where the employees have access. 

(9) This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on December 1, 1934, and is replacing 
Orders No. 10 and 10A which were in force and 
effective since July Ist, 1930. 

Gus. Franca, Chairman. 
OmMER BRUNET, 
C. J. GRIFFIN, 
Eve. RICHARD. 


Montreal, August 29, 1934. 


Orper No. 11—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in manufactures of: overalls, 
mackinaws, shirts, collars, neckties, fabric, 
rayon and cotton underwear, embroidery, cor- 
sets and brassieres and all needle or sewing 
machine work not already covered by another 
Order. 


(1) Minimum: No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table: 
City and Island of Montreal and a radius of 
ten miles around and beyond the Island. 
15% of the employees at not less than. .$ 7 00 
15% of the employees at not less than.. 9 00 
70% of the employees at not less than.. 11 00 
Province of Quebec,—in Cities and Towns of 
15,000 population and over outside of the City 
and Island of Montreal. 
15% of the employees at not less than..$ 6 00 
15% of the employees at not less than.. 8 00 
70% of the employees at not less than.. 10 00 
In Municipalities having less than 15,000 
population. 
15% of the employees at not less than..$ 6 00 
15% of the employees at not less than.. 7 00 
70% of the employees at not less than.. 9 00 


The worker’s salary shall be paid to her in 
cash; a part or the whole of the salary cannot 
be retained for any cause or purpose whatso- 
ever. This salary shall be given to her in a 
sealed envelope on which shall be written: her 
name, her register number, the date of the week 
or of the fortnight she has worked, the number 
of hours she has performed, the rate per hour, 
the amount of money included in the envelope; 
same must be initialed by person who paid the 
employee. : . 7 

(Sections (2) to (9) are identical with the 


corresponding sections in Order No. 10.) 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN 


RESENTING a cross-section of industrial 
conditions as related to the wages of 
women workers, the thirteenth annual report 
of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board reviews 
the administration of the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act during the year 1933. 

In prefacing its report, the Board quotes the 
Biblical injunction that “the labourer is worthy 
of his hire” as the principle underlying all 
minimum wage laws. “It implies,” the report 
states, “that all workers, men and women, are 
entitled to live decently upon the remunera- 
tion they receive from the work that they do.” 


The report then traces the application of 
this principle to the Minimum Wage Act as 
embodying the whole purpose of minimum 
wage legislation, and observes that while em- 
ployers without exception are ready to sub- 
scribe to this principle yet “it must be frankly 
confessed that there are some employers who, 
apparently, are not ready to practise what 
they preach, and, consequently, a Minimum 
Wage Law is necessary.” 

Referring to the accumulated effect of the 
depressed industrial conditions of the past 
few years, the report states: “In many cases, 
it has marked the final disappearance of sur- 
pluses accumulated by industrial concerns over 
the period of prosperous years. The resultant 
necessity of lowering wage levels as a partial 
means of reducing overhead and overdrafts, 
and the cutting of wages by some firms to 
rates beneath our modest levels, in a last des- 
perate effort to keep out of bankruptcy, were 
two of the major causes that made the task 
of the Board a difficult one, taxing to the 
limit the time, judgment and ability of its 
members. With the advent of better times, 
following a definite turn towards industrial 
recovery in this country, the Board anticipates 
that these problems will become less acute in 
the coming year, and that organized industry 
throughout the Province will recognize the 
importance of protecting their employees, and 
especially women employees, by making the 
payment of adequate wages the first step in 
the process of rehabilitation.” 

fimphasizing that its chief duty was to pro- 
tect the wage rates of women and girls, the 
Board indicates its difficulties in this respect 
during the past year by reference to the fact 
that it “made more adjustments, instituted 
more prosecutions and collected more arrears 


ONTARIO IN 1933 


during 1983 than in any previous year since 
the Act was passed.” Its activity in this re- 
spect in 1933 resulted in 2,500 adjustments, 
covering 1,000 firms, while the wage arrears 
collected amounted to $9,497.77. 

The Board also makes the statement that 
“during the thirteen years of its existence 
there has never been the slightest attempt on 
the part of governments to interfere with the 
operation of the administration of the law 
by the Minimum Wage Board.” The report 
also states that the great majority of em- 
ployers in Ontario welcome the wage limit 
rulings of the Board. Reference is made to 
the decision not to reduce minimum wage 
rates. It was pointed out that reductions in 
rates were advocated in some quarters on the 
basis of falling living costs. The Board’s atti- 
tude was that it “would have to be convinced 
that commodity prices in general were down ~ 
permanently before it could agree to any 
lowering of rates set.” The Board claims it 
was Justified in this stand by the fact that 
during the latter part of 1933 commodity | 
prices began a decided trend upward. 

The experience of the Board during 1933 has 
made it apparent, states the report, that some 
amendments to the Act are desirable, and it 
is the intention of the Board to ask the Gov- 
ernment to bring such amendments before the 
1934 Session of the Legislature. These amend- 
ments, primarily, will have to do with the 
number of hours for which the rates fixed 
under the orders of the Board are to be paid, 
and the length of time for which arrears may 
be collected. The Board also “ desires to sug- 
gest to the Government that the women 
workers of the Province should be still further 
protected in their jobs by the inclusion of 
men and boys in any of the orders issued by 
the Board.” 

It is explained that wage levels are deter- 
mined by the cost of living, and that the cost 
of living budget is established upon the least 
sum upon which a working women can be 
expected to support herself. This budget is 
worked out on the basis of the cost of living 
in Toronto, and was revised several times dur- 
ing 1933. The budget of workers in other 
localities are then adjusted in proportion to 
a recognized variation in the cost of living as 
between large and small cities, towns, villages 
and country districts. The budget for Toronto 
allows $364 per year, or $7 per week for board 
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and lodgings; $115.05 for clothing; $171 for 
sundries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, 
carfare, amusements, church, etc.), making a 
total of $650.05 for the year. The weekly 
budget for Toronto is therefore as follows: 
board and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.21; sun- 
dries, $3.29, making a total of $12.50 per week. 


The figure thus arrived at is taken as the 
minimum wage required to provide a female 
worker at Toronto with the necessities of 
living. 

In the accompanying table are summarized 
the chief statistics with respect to the various 
industries covered by the Act: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
ONTARIO, 1933 














Female Employees | Average Minimum 
Number |——-—-—————|_ hours wage 
Industry of Over Under per (experienced) 
Firms 18 18 week adults) 
$ 
Laundries, dyeworks, CLES CLOLONEO) sate ie TED aie cays 83 1,345 51 47-8 12-50 
(other cities over 30,000)................ 69 648 25 48-0 12-00 
4 ss (TestioMprovince) en es. come sere eee 2 92 466 24 48-0 11-00 
Retail Stores CT ORONO aia ais piitin's cia aielein a's 2-9 wise Set veel ,»'+ «'y 358 1,568 45 47-5 12-50 
(other cities’over 50,000 )eet et: .2 +. caoseens ote ee seals = 236 2,470 74 54-6 12-00 
“f (plecesfrom5;000.to)s05000) aa . Seicrs2 eee |. 3 381 2,367 119 50-1 % 
se (rest of province) Pp SoS 5 Saco ws SMS, Meat ee asin 230 559 23 56-4 
Departmental Stores (two largest in Toronto).................000- 2 3,417 150 48-0 12-50 
Textile trades (Toronto)....... 002... ..seceee cess ene cee weeeeeeesen 53 1,868 78 45-4 12-50 
ss (othereitios Over 30; O00) eres cies Siegel cceretete Rares os « 20 3,035 64 51-5 11-50 
ce (places from 5,000 to:30!000)ias. Ue, Nintoe wee... 66 4,776 401 51-2 11-00 
sf (rest of province) Me RES, rho conte EO RS OO On os eee 56 1,921 169 50-2 10-00 
Needle trades (Moronto) Mises 5 Ree ee = SOF Is Bee a's <'e,g 456 The OEMS 127 44-06 12-50 
(Otherjcities over 30; 000) macnn: =f.) 1 -otebe a's ote oe os 73 561 44.4 11-50 
a (places: from_5; 000'Go/ 305 O00) hoa. c.< scr» same seal oe 52 1,347 62 45-7 11-00 
* (rest of province) Bi Rn 5.2 5k A ORAL 5A aa 20 187 10 47-3 10-00 
Drugs, chemicals, OLE GLOPONTO) sept ce AE ad ap wo ayes tis siehs 88 692 40 43-8 12-50 
(othereitiesovero0,000).. 0. oc. ce. acne ee vee 27 209 4 42-2 11-50 
¥ ie (places from 5,000 to 30,000)................ 20 Pah 5 46-8 11-00 
xd (rest of province) Se GR ae See ee 6 99 1 45-0 10-00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (TOTONEO) 20 oe eis ace eee cee ee one 38 481 60 45-8 12-50 
(other cities over 30,000)............ 6 210 19 48-1 11-50 
oe * (places from 5,000 to 30;000) ae... o oe 26 591 70 48-6 11-00 
23 (rest of province) Bs Hl Oe Se 19 506 69 49-2 10-00 
Electrical duades (Toronto) {tiie plea ean nen esate or shigtagsad.-'s 32 706 13 46-3 12-50 
(Other crttesiower. 50,000) rrr aakioe yaya one as scenadaan lei 9 502 6 47-9 11-50 
vd (places from 53.000 to80) G00) Hkh . eo nee 9 247 4 48-4 11-00 
$f (rest of province) EGG a on On Oe a 196 20 46-5 10-00 
Food trades CT OVOBEO) 2c) pcc Hie ere Oe nena ane es hee ta 3s RB 121 2,399 128 47-8 12-50 
(other cities overisOs000) iam: eee ie ote dae od ee eee 57 oo 47 48-1 11-50 
& (places trom, 000:t0;80; O00). fie sions eevee = aie ais 46 573 57 48-6 11-00 
& (rest of province) Eas BIA aS cic Ci i Oe too ee 35 356 30 50-7 10-00 
Tobacco LEA EST KEOLONUO) eee ere ee Ss Haare Gomes Ale: oie @ 353 7f 45-9 12-50 
(otherieities:over 30) 000) Pe etisats once Crete cies a6 4 255 3 44-5 11 50 
. (places.frony 5, 000\to 30,000). 2. on). Fee... 1 165 4 50-0 11-00 
Rubber, trades (CE OTONGO) tae CPs ls etal eI oe Rare! sues well 7 327 4 44-2 12-50 
(ofhericities over CON000)sipiaatinets... aoe se lce iste «, «ys 1 Dy Cig | sscheatarse eee 40-0 11-50 
of: (places from:5;,000;¢0 30; 000) oo 8 fini. 6 cease wpetbers sie o.s 9 1,150 82 49-0 11-00 
<< (rest of province) BE re rok ee ae hee 4 87 6 45-6 10-00 
Jewellery trades (Toronto)... 00. . Jock. bales ode sme tise eee. 16 130 5 44-7 12-50 
(other cities over oO) 000) cee ceest. ook seeaiage «+ "> 6 23 1 44-2 11-50 
Oy (placesifrom5,000't0/30;,000) 01. ieee eee ie «0 9 84 1 47-6 11-00 
Paper trades COR ONO gs nes aie 4 tonne: os tae tog 2 194 2,055 53 45-6 12-50 
(other’cities over 30/000) 1.1%, Teh tele wetisrt kore aiecele no 2 68 1,040 295 45-7 11-50 
es (places from 5,000 to 30,000) 75 602 13 47-5 11-00 
sid (rest of province) ee eee era ans. aie ens liisie 55 PAs 6 47-3 10-00 
Hotels, restaurants (Roronto see Ae ae tees tae sivein tes lake 6 v2. 252 Paes ls 15 49-5 12-50 
(othen.cibieswower 50,000). 4550, bes cplasaas =< - 125 643 5 49-6 12-00 
ef (places from 10,000 to 30,000)................... 190 822 9 47-5 11-00 
sf (places from 4,000 to 10,000)................... 150 437 12 50-4 10-00 
Custom millinery (Garis PONS a aR Sy Pe CORES ee ire: 37 248 8 47-5 12-50 
(ocher cities 'overs0, COO), so. cess. cela stes co lse oc 38 92 2 48- 12-00 
fe (citios:of 45000'40:30)000) erie aati: 20h. = - 36 7S" P leche. ee 48-9 10-00—11-00 
Hairdressing and beauty parlours (Toronto) SORRENTO - 88 367 8 47-1 12-50 
(other cities over 30,000)......... 47 104 1 47-5 12-00 
Factories (seasonal canneries) (places under 30,000)................ 50 1,276 DLN [Lv Senin). en mired 2a Oe Oe 
Office Workers CEGLOULO ER eee ce an teres Ls acetate ara sa 5,52 9,446 67 44.2 12-50 
KOuhericitieslover SOsO00) Mason sini). noeteleetl series sce. 187 2,097 9 45-8 12-00 
dd (places:firomso, G00ItO 308000) e., nese riacek wens. 257 1,152 6 47-9 10-00—11-00 
oe (rest of province) Pg ested aS CRRA RAE dun IP 99 524 4 46-6 8-00—9-00 
All other factory trades (except seasonal] canneries) (Toronto)...... 153 1,389 69 45-4 12-50 
(other cities over 30,000)........ 69 671 18 46-8 11-50 
S “(places from 5,000 to to 30,000). . 91 1,099 62 47-7 11-00 
Mg ‘f (rest of province) pr A thors. 70 828 45 48+7 10-00 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA DURING 1933-34 


HE report of the Bureau of Labour of 
Alberta for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1934, gives statistics of trade and industry 
in the province during this period, with de- 
tails of the administration of the various acts 
in charge of the Bureau, including the Fac- 
tories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Theatres Act, the Steam Boilers Act, the 
Labour Disputes Act, and the Employment 
Offices Act. 


Trade and Industries—<According to the re- 
turns received by the Bureau there was a fur- 
ther decline in business, which, however, was 
not so great as that of previous years. Returns 
from 2,344 firms covered 34,499 male em- 
ployees over eighteen, 293 males under 
eighteen, 6,343 females over eighteen, 87 
females under eighteen and 368 apprentices. 
Total payments for wages and salaries were 
$51,127,159.97, of which sum $43,929397.76 were 
paid to wage earners. The returns when con- 
sidered as to employment by months indicate 
similar fluctuations to that which were shown 
during normal years with April the month of 
least employment, when 34,140 were employed, 
and October the month of greatest when 37,352 
were employed. As in previous years, the re- 
turns, when considered by individual industries 
show fluctuations, again demonstrating that 
for unskilled work in the various industries 
men interchange from one to the other. The 
returns of monthly employment of women 
show a small steady increase in the number 
employed throughout the year. 


The report contains tables showing classi- 
fied weekly wage rates, and the weekly hours 
of labour. The table showing “ classified 
weekly wage rates” indicates that of the 
34,499 male employees over eighteen, the 
largest group (4,164) were employed in the 
wage classification between $30 and $34.99 per 
week. Of the 6,343 female employees over 
sighteen the largest group (1,493) were paid 
wages ranging from $12 to $12.99. 


Labour Disputes Act—The report of the 
administration of Labour Disputes Act out- 
lines the appointments of boards of concilia- 
tion and investigation under the Act. The 
details with respect to the boards established 
during the year were reviewed in the Lasour 
GazeTrr, March, 1933, page 272, and Febru- 
ary, 1934, page 101. 


Factories Act—Returns of inspectors cover- 
ing inspections under the Factories Act show 
a slight decrease in the number of persons 
employed in the places visited. A total of 


4,245 inspections was made of 4,062 factories, 
shops, hotels, offices and office buildings in 
which were employed 16,969 males and 6,814 
females. Recommendations relative to safety, 
sanitation, hours and wages and the employ- 
ment of children, to the number of 1,120 were 
made, full particulars being given in tables 
in the report. 


Theatre Inspection—The report of the chief 
Inspector of theatres states: “It is not pos- 
sible to report any improvement in the gen- 
eral physical condition of motion picture 
prints. The total number of adverse reports is 
greatly im excess of previous periods. Out of 
12,995 reports, the film exchanges were ad- 
vised that 494 required immediate attention, 
and of this number 51 were condemned as 
being unfit for further use. One hundred and 
seven were re-edited by inserting new sections 
in place of the worn strips and 336 were 
cleaned and revised.” 

Financial conditions made it necessary to 
curtail the inspection of the usual number of 
projectors (about 45 per cent less than last 
year). These projectors, it was stated, have 
been in continuous use for several years and 
can be expected “ to cause fire hazards through 
damage to films unless repairs are enforced by 
the Department and proper mechanical ad- 
justments insisted upon.” For violation of 
Theatre Regulations there were three prosecu- 
tions. 


Boiler Inspection—The annual report of the 
chief inspector of boilers and machinery jn- 
dicated a total revenue for the year of 
$20,513.12, derived from inspection fees, en- 
gineers’ examinations, etc. During the year 
there were 4,765 inspections of boilers and 
pressure vessels and 2,310 certificates were 
issued. 


Employment Offices—Another difficult year 
was reported by the provincial employment 
offices. In particular the officials stressed the 
predicament “cf young men who have left 
school during the last three years and for 
whom there has been very little opportunity 
to become established in employment. Many 
of these young men,” the report continues, 
“will soon be reaching an age when industrial 
managers will be reluctant to consider them 
as trainees. We also have a considerable 
body of men who, three years ago, were hav- 
ing difficulty in securing and retaining employ- 
ment due to advancing years. It is extremely 
doubtful if many of this class will ever again 
be able to earn a livelihood, and they are 
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many years short of the age at which they 
may secure the old age pension.” 

Of the 31,352 vacancies filled, 26,692 were 
for males and 4,439 for females. 

Placements in the male section were recorded 
as follows: 8,463 sent to farms, 245 to building 
construction, 95 to clerical work, 262 to per- 
sonal occupations, 7,730 to general labouring, 
1,103 to lumbering, 99 to manufacturing indus- 
tries, 23 to railways, 377 to mining, 361 to mis- 


cellaneous occupations, and 8,168 to casual 
employment, 

In the female section, 1,130 persons were 
sent to farms, 11 to clerical occupations, 2,105. 
as domestics, 17 to miscellaneous occupations, 
and 1,177 to casual employment. 

Of the 27,100 vacancies listed in the male 
section 99-3 per cent were filled, in the female 
section 4,591 vacancies were listed, of which 
96-7 per cent were filled. 


Women’s Minimum Wages in Alberta 


The eleventh annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Alberta, which is included in 
the annual report of the Bureau of Labour 
records decreases in female employees under 
all orders. Some of this decrease was ex- 
plained by the fact that “due to lack of 
finances only city establishments were visited, 
consequently there is no record of employ- 
ment in places outside cities formerly in- 
cluded.” 

A total of 2,746 inspections was made or 2,563 
businesses in which were employed 6,799 ex- 
penenced feinales, and 509 learners; 347 orders 


for adjustment of wages, 23 for adjustment of 
hours and 23 for adjustment of staff (so that 
not more than 25 per cent would be in receipt 
of apprentices’ wages) were made. 

Three court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages. 
One conviction was obtained and two were 
dismissed. 

A number of permits was issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emergencies. 
that had arisen. In all cases employers ad- 
vised the Department of the number of hours 
worked and the amount paid for same. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1933-34 


HE administration of Mothers’ Allowances 

in British Columbia under the provincial 

Mothers Pensions Act for the year ending 

March 31, 1934, is dealt with in a recent report 
by the Superintendent of Welfare. 

The number of families assisted as at 
March 3lst, 1934, was 1,436, the number of 
children 3,147, while the amount expended 
in payment of Mothers’ Allowances was 
$621,502.14 for the year. Of this total the 
amount chargeable to municipalities was 
$243,966.22 and to the Province $377,535.92. 

These figures represent a decrease in every 
instance as compared with the year 1932-33 as 
revealed by the statistical summary for that 
year as follows: Number of families, 1,514; 
children benefited, 3,274; amount charged to 
municipalities, $310,128.73; amount charged to 
province, $469,510.99; total expenditure, 
$779,639.72. 

It is pointed out that these substantial re- 
ductions were made necessary owing to 
financial conditions, and that “in the main, the 
mothers have realized the reasons for reduced 
allowances and have done their utmost by care 
and good management to carry on uncom- 
plainingly. They have recognized the advan- 
tage of the Mothers’ Allowances as compared 
with various forms of relief paid to families on 
a much smaller scale.” 


It is evident from the Visitors’ reports and 
representation from the mothers themselves, 
states the superintendent that the present scale 
of allowances is inadequate and that “as soon 
as financial conditions will permit should be 
increased.” 

The superintendent considered that one of 
the most difficult problems was that respect- 
ing one-child cases and in this respect states: 
“ For several years past the policy has been to 
restrict the indiscriminate granting of these. 
At the present time, grants are only being 
made where the mother or the child is in ill 
health, or in the case of an incapacitated hus- 
band living in the home, or of an older child 
living in the home over the age of sixteen, in 
ill health, or where the mother is in advanced 
years. It is considered that a young mother 
with only one child should, in normal times, 
be able to assume responsibility for the care 
of herself and child. It is true, that during 
these depressed times it is difficult to obtain 
employment, but where work cannot be 
secured, women as well as men, are entitled to 
unemployment relief and many are being 
assisted in that way. There is of course a 
difference of opinion on this point. The 
British Columbia Mothers’ Pensions Act per- 
mits one child cases, and therefore it is argued 
that such applications should not be refused. 
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Some of the Provinces of Canada are not 
allowing one child cases at all, while others 
do so, with restrictions similar to those im- 
posed in British Columbia at the present 
time.” 

Another problem dealt with was that con- 
cerning the incapacitated husband living at 
home for which the Act makes no provision. 
In former years, under an arrangement with 
the municipalities, $10 per month was paid 
in such cases. However, since 50 per cent of 
the cost of mothers’ pensions was made 
chargeable to municipalities, very few are now 
receiving it, and only in special instances of 
very urgent necessity. 

In commending the work of the Mothers’ 
Pension Visitor the report emphasizes the 
difficulties of such position “inasmuch as she 
must protect the taxpayer and safeguard the 
public treasury from fraudulent claims and 


from claims which after investigation would 
appear to be the responsibility of some other 
person, or of a fund other than that provided 
for Mothers’ Pensions.” 

Of the 1,436 families assisted, 844 were 
families of widows; in 284 cases the husband 
was incapacitated; in 47 cases the husband 
was insane; in 12 cases the husband was in 
penitentiary. There were also 39 cases of 
divorced wives; 153 cases-of deserted wives; 
52 cases of unmarried mothers; and 5 cases of 
foster mothers. 

In 502 cases there was just one child; in 499 
cases there were two children; in 230 cases 
there were three children; in 121 cases there 
were four children; in 48 cases there were five 
children; in 23 cases there were six children; 
in 9 cases there were seven children; and in 4 
cases there were eight children. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA 
Amendments to Regulation No. 13 


MENDMENTS to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Acci- 
dent Fund) of Alberta were published in the 
Alberta Gazette, September 15. The regula- 
tions of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
as revised last year, were outlined in the 
Lapour Gazette, March, 19338, page 277. In 
Regulation 13, as re-issued, the words printed 
in italics are new. Regulation No. 4, sub- 
paragraph 6 (now repealed), provided that for 
purposes of assessment employees of limited 
liability companies should be held to be 
“workmen” under the Act, payrolls to be 
stated to the Board by such companies. 


REGULATION No. 13 
Where in any calendar year the amount 
chargeable to the account of any employer is in 
excess of a sum equal to the amount of the or- 
dinary assessment against such employer for the 


current calendar year increased by five per 
centum, the Board shall assess and levy upon 
such employer for that year, in addition to the 
ordinary assessment, a super-assessment equal to 
the difference between the amount of the ordi- 
nary assessment for that year and the amount 
chargeable to his account for that year up to, 
but not more than, thirty-three and one-third 
per centum of the ordinary assessment, and 
such super-assessment not to exceed an amount 
equal to ten per centum of the total deficit of 
disbursements over receipts of such employer, 
and provided also that the additional charge 
herein provided for shall not be imposed in 
respect of any industry unless and until a period 
of three years has elapsed since the establish- 
ment thereof as an industry within the scope of 
the Act. 

Regulation No. 4, sub-paragraph 6, is hereby 
repealed. 


Tir WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD, 
F. D. Nostsz, Secretary. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC IN 1933 


hes sixth annual report of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Commission of Quebec 
reviews the administrative duties during the 
calendar year 1933. While the report is the 
sixth to be issued, it is the third dealing with 
operations under the Act of 1931 (Laxsour 
GazeTTE, May, 1931, page 525). 

During 1933, there were 30,462 accidents re- 
ported to the Board as compared with 34,414 
in 1932. Final figures for 1932 indicated a 
total of 30,643 claims allowed for accidents of 
which number 165 were for fatalities, 14,767 


for compensation, and 15,711 for medical aid 
only. 

The number of employers reporting to the 
Commission as at December 31, 1933, was 
8,239, as compared with 7,979 at the end of the 
year 1932. It was explained that this increase 
in the number of employers reporting to the 
Commission resulted from special investigations 
which were made during the year 1933 in co- 
operation with the Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Every 
possible source of information was utilized 
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and the Commission is of the opinion that 
very few employers subject to the Act are 
carrying on operations without reporting to 
the Commission, 

The total benefits awarded by the Commis- 
sion in 1983 amounted to $2,473,213.77; of 
which $430,555.29 was for medical aid only. 
Administration expenses for the year totalled 
$247,584.35, representing 9°98 per cent of all 
benefits awarded. In 1932 the amount awarded 
for benefits was $2,852,292.90, which, compared 
with the amount for 1933 (referred to above) 
indicates a reduction during the past year of 
approximately $379,079. 


Method of Rating—Explaining its method 
of rating the various industries for compensa- 
tion purposes the report states: 

“Separate accounts are kept of all assess- 
ments received and all compensation and 
medical aid awarded for each of these classes. 
Each of the 24 classes of industry is thus in 
effect a mutual insurance association of the 
employers in that class. 

“The rates for each class are fixed and the 
assessments made in much the same way as 
a municipality levies its taxes. They are 
governed by the requirements. The rates fixed 
for the year are intended to cover the bur- 
den for that year. At the beginning of the 
year each employer is required to furnish the 
Commission with an estimate of his probable 
payroll for the year and he is assessed pro- 
visionally upon that estimate. At the end of 
the year the actual amount of pay roll is 
ascertained and the assessment is adjusted ac- 
cordingly, the rate provisionally fixed being 
also altered where the accident experience 
shows this to be necessary. 

“The rates are fixed in accordance with the 
accident experience. The amount of com- 
pensation and medical aid and the amount of 
assessments in the class for the preceding year 
are ascertained, an estimate being made of the 
amount still remaining to be paid for accidents 
which, by reason of continuing disability or 
for lack of reports, have not been disposed 
of before the end of the year, and allowance 
being also made for the difference between 
the estimates of pay roll given by employers 
at the beginning of the year and the actual 
figures as ascertained and shown in their pay 
roll statements at the end of the year. In this 
way the total expenditure and the total in- 
come of the class for the year are arrived at 
as nearly as possible, and the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the rate charged determined. 

“Tf it is seen that the rate charged has 
produced just sufficient money, or if the sur- 
plus or deficit is small the rate will be main- 
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tained. If there is any considerable difference, 
it will be increased or decreased accordingly. 
Any surplus to the credit of a class remains 
in the class funds, and this is also taken into 
consideration in fixing the rates.” 


The Commission permits certain classes of 
employers, known as Schedule 2 employers, to 
make their own payments to injured workmen 
or their dependents and such employers report 
to the Commission the amounts paid in every 
case. Where there is permanent incapacity or 
death and a benefit is payable, the Commis- 
sion issues an award against the employer 
concerned showing the amount he will be 
called upon to pay under the Act; a copy of 
this award is forwarded to the injured work- 
man or his dependants, so that he may be 
aware of the payments to which he is en- 
titled. In 1983 Schedule 2 employers, paid in 
compensation the amount of $405,830.58 as 
compared with $547,175.36 in 1932. 


The falling off 
Schedule 2 in 


in benefits awarded in 
1933 resulted, it is stated, in 
great measure from reduced employment on 
railroads. A considerable number of such em- 
ployees are working part time only and are 
less exposed to accidents as a result. Dealing 
with amendments to the Act the report stated 
that at the end of the year 1932, the Commis- 
sion was faced with a provisional deficit of 
$829,179.08 in the accident fund which necessi- 
tated a temporary reduction of benefits if the 
accident fund were to remain solvent. Accord- 
ingly the Act was amended to meet this con- 
tingency (Lasour Gazerte, March, 1934, page 
239). The report also added that “a very 
considerable proportion of the deficit in the 
year 1932 arose from the unrestricted choice 
given to the workman as regards his attend- 
ing physician in case of injury coming under 
the Act. The Act was amended in this respect 
by placing the choice of the doctor under the 
control of the Commission” (LABouR GAZETTE, 
March, 1934, page 239). 


Safety and First Aid—During the year 1933, 
the Commission allowed $7,900 to the Quebee 
Pulp & Paper Safety Association, together 
with $44,500 to the Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents. The Com- 
mission, it is stated, is furnishing complete 
information to these Associations, showing the 
accident experience for each employer which 
permits a rapid follow-up of dangerous estab- 
lishments, with the result that many safety 
measures have been adopted, guards installed 
on machinery, etc., which should have an ap- 
preciable effect on the loss ratio shown in 
future. 
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As regards first aid, the report pointed out 
that “the experience in the forest industry, 
has been very unfavourable up to the present.” 
It was decided therefore to require employers 
in these classes to equip field hospitals and to 
keep a doctor available for. treating injuries. 
The Commission has co-operated as far as pos- 
sible in establishing these first aid stations 
by paying the salary of the doctor, where the 
number of men engaged has been sufficient 
to warrant this expense. It was believed that 
very considerable savings have been effected 
in this way, as infected wounds, which were 
not previously treated for three or four days, 
now receive prompt attention, thus greatly 


reducing the period of disability suffered. The 
Commission also requires the employer to 
provide board and lodging during the first 
seven days of treatment at these first aid 
depots. 

The financial statement indicated that the 
total expenses for 1933, actual and estimated, 
amount to $2,337,600.74, while the total 
revenue, actual and estimated, amounts to 
$2,336,419.18, leaving an apparent deficit on 
the year’s operations of $1,181.56. 

The report concludes with tabular statistics 
for the year 1932, furnishing completed in- 
formation for that year with respect to acci- 
dents, etc. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Summary of Proceedings of the 50th Annual Convention 


HE Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
held its fiftieth anniversary convention 
in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, September 
10-15, 1934. Presiding over the opening, Mr. 
William Dunn, president of Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of organized labour of 
Toronto and District. In extending the civic 
welcome to the delegates, His Worship, Mayor 
Stewart of Toronto thanked the trade unionists 
for their contribution to the Centennial 
Celebration, and reviewed the principles and 
progress of the Congress. 

Hon. Arthur Roebuck, Attorney General of 
Ontario, extended a welcome to the dele- 
gates on behalf of the provincial govern- 
ment and Province of Ontario. After dealing 
with two matters in the sphere of Labour— 
organization and the securing of agreements 
with employers—he stated that it was the in- 
tention of the provincial government to enact 
legislation giving legal status to agreements 
entered into between employers and em- 
ployees. The Attorney-General further in- 
formed the delegates that where the majority 
of the employers and employees enter into an 
agreement such agreement will be legal and 
enforced by the minimum wage board. Refer- 
ence was made to the minimum wage law 
for women which the speaker stated was con- 
strued, at times, as the prevailing, rather than 
the minimum wage. Mr. Roebuck further in- 
timated that there would soon be a minimum 
wage for both men and women and this com- 
bined with codes would abolish many exist- 
ing abuses and establish uniformity of con- 
ditions throughout the Province. In his 
opinion the enforcing of agreements would aid 
organized labour in dealing with the question 


of wages and hours and competition would 
regulate prices. He also thought that if the 
Congress could procure wage increases it 
would help recovery. 

Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Labour,. 
who was next introduced by the chairman, 
declared that the members of the Congress. 
had a right to congratulate themselves on 
the splendid showing at this convention. He 
informed the delegates that in the early years 
of the existence of the organization it was: 
looked upon with anxiety and fear lest its 
policies result in chaos and confusion. After 
fifty years, in the Minister’s opinion, these 
policies were not materially changed. The Hon. 
Mr. Gordon told the delegates that as a result 
of the thoughtful representations of organized’ 
labour many reforms have been brought about 
and consummated. He informed the delegates 
further that he was not unacquainted with the 
difficulties of the working people. Continuing, 
the speaker made it quite clear that he did’ 
not believe in dismissing employees on account 
of their political opinions. Reference was: 
then made to the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization at Geneva and the 
stand taken by the Federal representative at 
these meetings. The delegates were informed’ 
that the representative of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment refrained from voting on such ques- 
tions as affected provincial autonomy and 
not as being opposed to the measure under 
review. He suggested that the Congress ask 
the various Provinces to send representatives: 
to the meeting of the International Labour 
Organization. Hon. Mr. Gordon drew atten- 
tion to the great value of conferences and con- 
ciliation in settling disputes and urged that 
advantage be taken of the good offices of the: 
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conciliation officers of the Department when 
difficulties arise. The delegates were advised 
that when boards were asked for and found 
in order that these in all cases were set up as 
promptly as possible in order to avoid serious 
ruptures in the relations between employers 
and employees. During the past four years 
over thirty boards had been established and 
their findings were fairly satisfactory. Con- 
tinuing, the Minister stated that every proper 
effort should be made to prevent unsound re- 
ductions in wages as it was extremely difficult 
to restore them to what they were before the 
cut. It was the expressed opinion of the 
Minister that public bodies that do not give 
their support to labour are not playing their 
part. The Dominion Government, in so far 
as it can under the law and with the aid of the 
Provinces will stand four square behind the 
well balanced views of organized labour, stated 
Mr. Gordon. In conclusion he informed the 
delegates that the government would do what 
it could to render more secure the jobs of the 
workers and prevent them from being ex- 
ploited. 

His Honour, Lieutenant Governor of On- 
tario, was the next speaker to be introduced. 
In opening his address the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor declared: “We all toil but with dif- 
ferent tools.” He congratulated the Con- 
gress for upholding the rights of men. It was 
his hope that the difficulties confronting the 
members would never daunt them, and that 
they would use every constitutional means 
at their command to better their conditions. 

The preliminary findings of the Committee 
on Housing Conditions in Toronto, of which 
the speaker was chairman, was then presented. 

Following these addresses, the chair was 
taken by President Moore, who thanked the 
previous speakers for their presence and their 
words of welcome. Continuing, he referred 
to the adoption of codes in industry in the 
United States and felt that many had bene- 
fited thereby. Speaking of the reference made 
by Attorney General Roebuck to codes, the 
president warned the delegates to beware of 
industrial codes lest they become cords which 
would bind and restrict them in their trade 
union activities. He was of the opinion that 
the Congress must give a lead of militancy 
steadied by sober thought and that the watch- 
words should be justice, equality and freedom. 

After the various committees fwere ap- 
pointed, the credential committee presented 
their preliminary report. The final report of 
this committee, which was presented on the 
last day of the convention, showed the fol- 
lowing number of delegates present: Fraternal 
delegates, 2, one representing the British 
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Trades Union Congress and the other the 
American Federation of Labour; provincial 
federations, 1; trades and labour councils, 43; 
divisions of railroad telegraphers, 11; local 
unions, 274; international representatives, 42, 
making a total of 373. When the number was 
announced the chairman stated it was the 
largest attendance since 1921. 


Report of Executive Council 


In opening the report, the officers reviewed 
the early history of the organization and the 
difficulties and hostility which it had to 


meet. Reference was made to the legislative 
program prepared and submitted to the 
Dominion Government (Lasour GaAzErTE, 


March, 1934, page 242). The report drew 
attention to employment and unemployment 
relief and briefly outlined the measures 
adopted by the government at its last session 
coming under these headings. Mention was 
made of an amendment to the Criminal Code 
with regard to picketing which complied with 
requests submitted by the Congress for a num- 
ber of years. Reference was also made to the 
new Shipping Act and also to the enactment 
of legislation with regard to technical educa- 
tion which permits of extending the time for 
spending the unappropriated balances available 
to the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Among other subjects dealt 
with in the Executive report were: Radio broad- 
casting; banking credits and currency; taxa- 
tion and financial matters; Natural Products 
Marketing Act; control of industry; railways 
and shipping; immigration; Election Act; 
cadet training; League of Nations; prison 
reform; legalizing of sweepstakes; relation 
with national and international bodies; Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions; Inter- 
national Labor Organization; National Re- 
search Council; Dominion Council of Health; 
National Construction Council of Canada; 
League of Nations Society in Canada; Cana- 
dian Council on Child and Family Welfare; 
Canadian Congress Journal; amendments to 
the British North America Act; labour and 
peace; road transport; and the Tolpuddle 
martyrs. Two other subjects in the report 
received considerable attention, namely: un- 
employment and relief for the unemployed, 
and industrial control and minimum wages. 
Under the first heading, the measures adopted 
by the Dominion were reviewed. It was felt 
that these measures would be of some benefit 
but considered that anything short of what 
was contained in the legislative program pre- 
sented to the government in February, 1934, 
would be inadequate. Under the second head- 
ing, reference was made to the Royal Com- 
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mission investigating price spreads and certain 
industrial and commercial practices and to 
a brief prepared and submitted to this 
body by the president on behalf of the 
executive committee, setting out proposed 
remedies for conditions in certain industries. 
It was the opinion of the officers that closely 
allied with the question of minimum wage 
laws for men was the fixing of such wages 
through code authorities. 

Labour’s fature policy in respect to mini- 
mum wage laws for men and the establish- 
ment of codes for the regulation and control 
of industry was left to the convention to 
define. 

A review of provincial legislation as affect- 
ing labour was also given in the executive 
report, as well as the reports of the fraternal 
delegates to the British Trades Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labour, and 
' also the report of the delegate to the sixth 
International Trade Union Congress. 

The executive report was sent to the various 
committees for their consideration and recom- 
mendations. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


According to the secretary-treasurer’s report, 
total receipts, including balance brought for- 
ward, amounted to $25,228.54, expenditures 
totalled $22,167.50, leaving a balance on hand 
of $3.061.04. The report also showed a mem- 
bership of 103.424 on which per capita tax 
had been received. 

The report of the Trustees on Congress 
headquarters showed total receipts of $3,531.70, 
expenditures of $2,410.19, leaving a balance of 
$1,121.51. 


Committee on Officers’ Report 


The committee’s report on that portion of 
the executive report with which they had 
to deal was taken up Seriatim and given ap- 
proval with the exception of the section on 
industrial control and minimum wages. This 
caused a general discussion with quite a num- 
der of the delegates voicing their opposition 
to the establishment of minimum wages for 
men. It was finally referred back to the com- 
mittee with instructions that they with the 
assistance of the executive council formulate 
the policy of the Congress on industrial con- 
trol and minimum wages for men. 


Report on Committee on Legislative 
Activities 
This committee commended the executive 
of the Congress for its vigilance and industry 
in observing and disseminating through the 
medium of the Canadian Congress Journal all 


of the various activities of Parliament on mat- 
ters of direct concern to the workers of Can- 
ada. Satisfaction was expressed for the amend- 
ment to the Criminal Code in relation to 
picketing. In this connection the incoming 
executive were instructed to bring pressure to 
bear upon the proper authorities with the view 
to securing wider recognition and application 
of this change. The tendency of Parliament 
toward legislative measures for the benefit of 
producers was also approved. In regard to 
the program presented to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment by the Congress, regret was expressed 
that only a minimum of consideration was 
given, particularly in regard to the Canada 
Shipping Act which differs from the repre- 
sentations submitted by the representatives 
of Congress. The committee noted evidences 
of increased consideration of the human 
element in industry and agriculture and 
attributed this development to the following: 
the precedent established by the present ad- 
ministration of the United States; disclosures 
of the Stevens’ investigations; and the urging 
by the Congress of its legislative programs. 
The committee warned the membership in all 
provinces not to place too great a dependence 
upon legislation as it can never be a substi- 
tute for the trade union, stating it is “the 
only means through which codes can be 
properly policed and chiselling prevented.” 


Fraternal Delegates Addresses 


Introduced by the Congress  Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. J. P. McCurdy, secretary of 
Maryland State Federation and fraternal dele- 
gate from the American Federation of Labor, 
gave a review of the working of the National 
Recovery Act as it affected the workers in the 
United States. He informed the delegates that 
there were approximately 10,300,000 unem- 
ployed in the United States in June, 1934, as 
compared with 10,100,000 in October, 1933. 
The speaker was of the opinion that there 
are now in Canada about 200 branch factories 
of firms with headquarters across the line. 


Mr. J. Marchbank, secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen and fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union Congress, re- 
viewed the successes of labour in the political 
field and advised that they were trying to 
educate the membership in political action as 
well as industrial action. At the present time, 
the speaker stated, there were 210 organiza- 
tions affiliated with the British Trades Union 
Congress with a membership of 3,294,581. He 
informed the delegates that there was a move- 
ment in his own organization to unify the 
various organizations in road, rail, water and 
air transportation. The speaker made it quite 
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clear that labour in Great Britain believed in 


conciliation but refused compulsory arbitra-. 


tion. 

During Congress week a banquet was held 
to honour the memory of the Tolpuddle 
martyrs. Seven direct descendants of the 
martyrs attended, among whom was John 
Brine, now 88 years old, of St Mary’s, son of 
James Brine, one of the six men in whose 
memory the banquet was held. 


Hon. Arthur Roebuck, Attorney General 
of Ontario, was among the speakers and was 
the recipient of a bound volume containing 
the history of the Tolpuddle martyrs, the gift 
of the British Trades Union Congress, pre- 
sented by President Moore of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Following the 
speeches, the life of George Loveless was 
dramatized. 

Continuing its report the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports considered that central coun- 
cils should be encouraged to affiliate with the 
League of Nations Society in Canada and 
where possible form study groups for the con- 
sideration of international affairs They also 
warned local unions against having any deal- 
ings with the so-called “No More War 
Groups” alleged to be organized as offshoots 
of the Communist Party. 


The subject of Industrial Control and 
Minimum Wages, which was debated pre- 
viously and referred back to the committee 
for further consideration, was re-introduced. 
After drawing attention to the present trend 
towards regulation of industry to prevent ex- 
ploitation and to the alleged evasions and dis- 
advantages of existing legislation, the com- 
mittee submitted the following recommenda- 
tions, which were subsequently unanimously 
adopted: 


(1) “Ample provision should be made by 
amendment to present laws and in future laws 
for the appointment of sufficient inspectors to 
ensure enforcement of the same. 

(2) “All industrial regulatory laws should 
provide for a minimum and maximum number 
of hours to which they should apply. 

(3) “There must be uniformity throughout 
the Dominion to prevent inter-provincial com- 
petition and evasion of the standard set by the 
removal of industries from one province to 
another. This can most effectively be achieved 
by amendments to the British North America 
Act by giving to the Federal Government full 
power to enforce such regulations, failing this 
our provincial executive should endeavour to 
have their respective governments mutually 
agree on uniform standards and methods of en- 
forcement whether federal or provincial. 

(4) “Such legislation can only be effective 
where adequate penalties for violation are pro- 
vided and in this respect we look favourably 
upon the provisions contained in the new AI- 
berta legislation providing for the licensing 
system and the cancellation of such licences 
where deliberate violations occur and also the 
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provisions of several provincial female minimum 
wage laws for prison sentences for second or 
subsequent offences. 

(5) “It is our studied opinion that any such 
laws must provide the co-operation with bona 
fide unions, as it is only by full recognition 
of union agreements being accepted as_ the 
schedules to be enforced that the breaking 
down of established conditions can be avoided. 
Any legislation which ignores this fundamental 
principle of collective agreements should be 
vigorously opposed as should also schedules 
fixed arbitrarily by legislative bodies without 
consultation and agreement with the trade union 
organizations of the classes of workers covered 
by the same. 

(6) “Exemptions are dangerous and should 
be prohibited as all wage earners are entitled 
to the full protection that such legislation may 
be able to give. 

(7) “The right to organize in unions, free 
from any control whatsoever by employers or 
their agents should be clearly stated in the 
legislation. 

(8) “ Any provision for the incorporation of 
trade unions should be opposed as they success- 
fully were in the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act in the Province of Quebec and 
previous to that in the federal legislation giving 
trade unions the right to protect union labels 
by process of law. 

(9) “Trade unions only should be given the 
right to represent wage earners interests in the 
negotiation of collective agreements and in the 
formation of any joint bodies created for the 
purpose of framing, administering or enforcing 
industrial control legislation as individuals are 
unable to carry out such functions.” 


Committee on Constitution and Laws 


This committee, to which two resolutions 
were referred dealing with the chartering of 
federal labour unions, recommended that there 
should be two classes of charters issued, viz: 
Class A—federal units covering employees en- 
gaged in industrial activities, and such charters 
will only be issued when the application for 
same has been approved by the local trades 
and labour council, if one in existence; Class 
B—Civic employee units. All federal units 
are required to affiliate and continue in affili- 
ation with trades and labour councils in their 
respective localities where such councils are 
established. 


Resolutions 


In dealing with eight resolutions submitted 
under the heading “Hours of Labour”, the 
committee on resolutions grouped five and 
submitted a substitute for the whole as 
follows: “That this convention go on record 
in favour of a shorter work day and work 
week in conformity with the producing power 
of the nation, and that the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada through its executive 
council and provincial executives continue to 
press in an endeavour to have an inter-pro- 
vincial conference called to assure the adop- 
tion of the necessary legislation to establish 
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such shorter work day and work week in all 
industries throughout all provinces of the 
Dominion.” 

Under the heading “ Employment and Relief 
for the Unemployed”, nine resolutions were 
grouped and the subject caused a prolonged 
discussion. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee finally adopted, was to repeat the 
measures submitted to the Government in 
February, 1934, as follows:— 

(1) Carrying out of federal, provincial and 
municipal building programs, employment on 
same to be made equally available to all unem- 
ployed persons, irrespective of whether they 
are registered as in receipt of relief or not. 

(2) Provisions of fair wage regulations to 
apply to all relief works, including that done in 
relief camps established for single men. 

(3) Enactment of legislation for a maximum 
eight hour day and fiwe day week in all in- 
dustries and the adoption of a maximum six 


hour day on relief works and government 
undertakings. 

(4) Raising of purchasing power by payment 
of higher wages and salaries, and by a reduction 
of interest rates on bonds, mortgages, etc. 

(5) Enactment of contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation as a _ national 
measure. 

(6) National planning and establishing of an 
economic council to study and make recom- 
mendations to cope with economic changes tak- 
ing place in industry and agriculture, especially 
in respect to the questions of distribution, pur- 
chasing power, displacement of labour by ma- 
chinery and similar matters. 

(7) Acceptance by the Federal Government 
as a national responsibility of the payment of 
adequate direct relief and its uniform appli- 
cation to all needy workers throughout the 
Dominion. 


Unanimous consent of the delegates was 
given to the introduction of a resolution 
vigorously protesting against a recent memo- 
randum of the Hydro Electric Commission 
issued to its employees which was reported 
to contain the following instructions: “That 
no employee of the commission take an active 
part in political activities, Dominion, pro- 
vincial or municipal, either as a candidate for 
public office or in support of any holder, or 
candidate or party or as a member of any 
political party without prior written consent 
in each individual case of the commission.” 

Subsequently the attorney-general stated 
he would be willing to discuss this question 
with representatives of the Congress. Secre- 
tary-treasurer P, M. Draper and vice-presi- 
dents J. Simpson and R. Tallon waited on 
the Minister and Mr. S. Lyons, chairman of 
the Hydro Commission, and presented or- 
ganized labour’s views on the memorandum. 
Later the following message was received 
from the Attorney General: “In view of the 
representations made by the representatives 
of the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
further information laid before the Commis- 
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sion and after a fuller consideration of the 
problems involved, a majority of the Board 
is prepared to vote at the next meeting of the 
Board to rescind the Board’s order respecting 
the participation of employees of the Board 
in politics, Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal, and to in future follow the general 
principles now governing such relations be- 
tween the Board of the Canadian National 
Railway and its employees which are to the 
effect that employees are permitted to take 
part in campaigns, accept nominations and 
if elected will be required to take leave of 
absence only during the time these various 
bodies are in session.” 

A subsequent announcement declared that 
the Board was prepared to rescind the former 
order and make effective the new regulations 
as approved by the majority of the board. 

Resolutions were adopted making the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

To provide all school students with books 
necessary for their education free of charge; 
also to abolish the examination fees and ter- 
minating all examinations with the month of 
June. 

Inclusion of all branches of the construction: 
industry under the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Act. 

Opposing any further unification, consolida- 
tion or amalgamation of railway services. 

Regulation of motor vehicle transportation. 

Enactment of a National Retirement Act for 
railroad employees. 

Restoration of the definition of “sailing 
ship” in Bill 91 (Canada Shipping Act) to its 
original form, as in Bill E passed by the 
Senate. 

Compulsory observance of Armistice Day 
as a public holiday. 

That ballot papers for provincial and federal 
candidates show the political party each repre- 
sents instead of the occupation. 

Proper accommodation for voting. 

Appointment of a competent inspector of 
gears, tackles and working ways used in load- 
ing ships at Halifax and other ports where 
similar conditions exist. 

Restriction of the use by street and electric 
railways of one-man cars, with their ultimate 
abolition. 

Police protection in the enforcement of the 
Operating Engineers Act on complaint of any 
violation. 

That all printing establishments be forced 
to conform with factory regulations. 

Enactment of legislation making it com- 
pulsory to have cars of passenger elevators 
equipped with safety doors, distinct from and 
in addition to doors leading from landings. 
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Opposing the use of steel sash for windows 
unless one in every three ‘on each floor be of 
a type which will open from inside outward 
as a means of rapid escape in case of fire. 

Enactment of legislation for the examination 
and licensing of all persons engaged in steam- 
fitting and allied pipe trades. 

Opposing the practice of workers carrying 
certificates for both plumbing and electrical 
trades. 

Compulsory periodical inspection of automo- 
biles, particularly brakes and headlights. 

That Ontario truck owners be compelled 
to place two drivers on commercial trucks on 
transport work and that a special tax be placed 

on trailers carrying freight attached to com- 
~ mercial trucks. 

Automobile insurance (by legislation in 
Quebec) against accident to others, and that 
chauffeurs’ examinations be made as severe 
as possible. 

Enactment by the Federal government of 
legislation instituting a system of contributary 
unemployment insurance controlled and ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government. 

The printing of bonds and securities in Can- 
ada from steel plates. 

Prohibiting provincial government employees 
carrying on other business in spare time. 

Foreclosure moratorium for the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

One day’s rest of twenty-four consecutive 
hours each week in places of amusement in 
the Province of Quebec. 

Opposing Sunday work in paper mills. 

Eight-hour day for all permanent fire de- 
partments throughout Canada. 

Opposing night delivery of milk. 

Enactment and enforcement of legislation 
making it unlawful to work in the building 
industry more than forty hours a week or 
eight hours a day during the first five days 
of the week, the hours to be from 8 a.m. to 12 
noon and from 1 to 5 p.m. 

That municipalities receiving government 
financial aid be obliged to pay the fair wage 
rate pertaining to the various crafts employed. 

Fixing of minimum and maximum prices 
charged by barbers for their services. 

Amendments to the British North America 
Act. 

Political freedom for all Canadian citizens. 

Establishment of an economic co-operative 
system in Canada by the Federal Government. 

The prohibiting of the wearing of uniforms 
in public by members of political organiza- 
tions, and that the Congress use every legiti- 
mate means to defeat facism. 

Legislation to protect the workers in all in- 
dustries in the exercise of their mght to 
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organize, bargain collectively, secure signed 
agreements and be represented by repre- 
sentatives of their own choice, with govern- 
ment assistance when necessary to secure 
satisfactory adjustment of all disputes. 

Legislation to prohibit any employees or- 
ganization formed or controlled by the em- 
ployer, employers’ group, or their agents from 
having any legal status or official recognition 
in respect to collective bargaining and agree- 
ment. 

The taking of a national referendum before 
any declaration of war. 

Abolition of Section 98 of the Criminal Code. 

Establishment of a system of national con- 
trol of the banking system of the Dominion. 

Greater support of the Provincial Bank of 
Ontario and that it be not restricted in the 
interest of privately owned banks. 

Legislation to permit the payments of 
dividends only on actual capital employed and 
prevent inflation and _ over-capitalization of 
stock. 

The operation of a building program financed 
by the Federal Government, the provincial 
governments to enact legislation exempting 
from municipal taxation all new buildings and 
improvements to old buildings for a period 
of ten years. 

Amendments to the Compensation Acts in 
“the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Enactment of sickness and invalidity in- 
surance legislation. 

Provision for Mothers’ Allowances in Que- 
bec. 

Dominion-wide legislation for old age pen- 
sions to be administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Full restoration of promotions, increases and 
compensation in the public service. 

That Ontario breweries and distilleries be 
allowed to advertise in the papers of the 
province. 

Support of those advocating public owner- 
ship of electricity. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of the executive as follows: 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa, (Sixteenth 
consecutive term). 

Vice-presidents: R. J. Tallon, Calgary, 
(Eighth consecutive term); James Simpson, 
Toronto, (Eighteenth consecutive term), and 
P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, (Fifth consecutive 
term). 

Secretary-treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa, 


Ont. (Thirty-fifth consecutive term unop- 
posed). 
Provincial Executive Committees: Nova 


Scotia; (Executive to be elected later). Que- 
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bec: L. A. Beaudry (chairman), Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec; G. R. Brunet, Mont- 
real; Pierre Lefebvre, Montreal. Ontario: W. 
Russell (chairman), Toronto; Ald. Rod Plant, 
Ottawa; E. Walker, London; F. Lamb, To- 
ronto. Manitoba: H. Kempster (chairman), 
Winnipeg; Robert Hewitt, Winnipeg; George 
Schollie, Winnipeg; Ald. William Lowe, Win- 
nipeg. Saskatchewan: H.-Perry, (chairman), 
Regina; H. D. Davis, Prince Albert; A. Taite, 
Moose Jaw; Ald. A. M. Eddy, Saskatoon. 
British Columbia: Bert Showler (chairman), 
Vancouver; A. Ross, Vancouver. The Trades 
and Labour Councils of Victoria and Prince 


Rupert to select one member each to com- 
plete the executive: 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, William Dunn, president, To- 
ronto and District Trades and Labour Council. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, 1935, Ernest Inglis, London, 
Ont., Canadian vice-president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

By unanimous consent Halifax, N.S., was 
selected as the convention city for 1935. 

The commemorative service at London for 
the Tolpuddle Martyrs was outlined in the 
last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


Postal Employees of Canada 


The fourth convention of the United Postal 
Employees of Canada was held in Toronto, 
on September 4-6, 35 delegates attending. 
President HE. L. Goodwin occupied the chair. 
Speakers who addressed the delegates at the 
opening session were: His Worship, Mayor 
Stewart; Controller Simpson; V. C. Phelan, 
President, Civil Service Federation of Canada; 
John Reaves, Secretary of the Federated As- 


sociation of Letter Carriers, and Mr. 8. Nel- 


son of the Civil Service Commission. 


The new constitution, adopted by the con- 
vention, provided for the taking out of a 
charter with the Dominion Government for 
the financial protection of locals; the holding 
of biennial conventions; and ‘eae levying of 
a special assessment not to exceed fifty cents 
per member. 

The adopted resolutions contained the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

The closing of post offices on public holi- 
days. 

That all uniforms be gas for and 
made locally. 

The cancellation of departmental regulations 
requiring a work week of 48 hours at certain 
periods of the year. 

Promotions to be made chiefly on the basis 
of seniority and adaptability. 

Improving the working conditions of the 
various staff offices. 

The re-establishment of the ratio of 7 hours 
night duty as equivalent to 8 hours day duty 
and 6 hours of Sunday work as equivalent to 
an 8 hour week day. 

That any employee called for questioning 
on any serious charge be privileged to have 
some one present with him.at.the interview. 


The establishing of a 40 hour week for day 
workers and a 35 hour week for night workers, 
night work to commence at 5 p.m. 

Prohibiting the use of sealing wax on back 
of letters. 

That promotions be given full consideration 
in post office staffing. 

Maintenance of the merit system in the 
civil service. 

The re-opening of the Superannuation Act. 

Prohibiting red envelopes and red labels on 
newspapers. 

That preference be given to seniors in choice 
of duties and hours. 

The destruction of error slips after one year. 

That all naval and military war service be 
recognized as continuous service for superan- 
nuation only. 

Restoration of the interest rate on retire- 
ment funds to five per cent. 

That paid up civil service insurance policies 
be paid back in a cash annuity, if so desired, 
after the age of sixty. 

That Civic Holiday be considered as a 
statutory holiday. 

The immediate filling of promotional 
vacancies and that the higher salary be paid. 

Proportional representation on the Federa- 
tion National Council. 

That the name of the organization be 
changed to ‘Canadian Postal Employees,” and 
that each local be advised that letter carriers 
cannot belong to the “Canadian Postal Em- 
ployees”. (These employees have their own 
organization.) 

The restoration of the ten per cent deducted 
from salaries, together with the statutory in- 
creases and promotions. 

That the age limit for promotions for posi- 
tions of railway mail clerks be raised from 35 
to 40 years. 
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The deduction of organization dues from 
the pay cheques. 

The election of officers resulted .as follows: 
President, W. H. Smith, Calgary; first vice- 
president, W. J. White, Moncton; second vice- 
president, N. J. Moran, Toronto; third vice- 
president, J. Carr, Hamilton; fourth vice- 
president, C. W. Powers, Sherbrooke; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. N. Duncan, Toronto. 





Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 


The twenty-fifth regular convention of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, which was held in Detroit, on Sep- 
tember 10, was attended by over three hun- 
dred delegates from Canada and the United 
States. 

Among those to extend a welcome to the 
delegates were H. B. Kuder, representing 
Mayor Couzens, and Frank Martell, president 
of the Detroit Federation of Labour. During 
one of the earlier sessions of the convention 
R. J. Tallon, representing the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada conveyed fraternal 
greetings to the delegates from the Canadian 
body. The secretary-treasurer read a tele- 
gram from Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada, in which 
the minister expressed his appreciation of the 
invitation to the convention, and regret that 
pressure of official duties would prevent him 
from being present. 

The president in his address gave a com- 
plete review of the activities of the organiza- 
tion during the past three-year period. 

The secretary-treasurer in addition to pre- 
senting statistical information in his report 
also suggested certain constitutional changes 
that would relieve the strain on the Brother- 
hood’s finances. 

A careful review of the constitution, was 
made and on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution, several changes were 
adopted by the convention. 

The report of the Committee on Jurisdic- 
tion made reference to the various jurisdic- 
tional agreements which had been entered into 
with other organizations and indicated the 
impracticability of such agreements. The 
following recommendations of the committee 
in this connection were adopted by the con- 
vention :— 

(1) The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees should be a Maintenance of Way 
and Structures Department organization, accept- 
ing to membership and representing all Main- 
tenance of Way Employees covered by Main- 
tenance of Way ‘payrolls and supervised by 
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Maintenance of Way officials, except clerical. 
forces and signal men. 

That the executive head of our organization 
extend to the Brotherhood of Railway Signal- 
men an invitation to amalgamate their organi- 
zation with our Brotherhood and advise the 
Signalmen’s organization of our willingness and 
desire to meet with them for the purpose 
of working out an amalgamation agreement 
mutually satisfactory to our respective organi- 
zations. 

(2) The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees should not seek to represent 
railway employees in any other department of 
the railroads, and where we now represent 
those in other departments, steps should be 
taken to transfer such employees to other 
standard railway labour organizations prepared 
and qualified to represent them under the 
standard railway labour movement. 

(3) The jurisdictional agreements heretofore 
entered into and in conflict with the purpose 
and intent of the two foregoing recoimenda- 
tions are not in the best interests of our 
organization, but are detrimental to the present 
and future welfare of our Brotherhood, They 
should be abrogated or modified. 

(4) That the incoming executive officer of 
our Brotherhood be and is hereby instructed 
to proceed in such a manner and at such a 
time as he deems proper to make known to the 
other railway labour organizations with which 
we hold jurisdictional agreements the provisions 
of the foregoing recommendations. 

(5) If and when, in the opinion of the 
Hxecutive Officer of our organization, the ful- 
filment of the foregoing recommendations 
would be found to be contrary to the best 
interests of our organization, he may, with the 
consent and approval of the Grand Lodge 
Executive Board, meet the situation in such a 
way as to protect the interests of our organi- 
zation, keeping in mind the wholesale dissatis- 
faction on the part of the membership with the 
existing agreements. 


The resolutions adopted contained the fol- 
lowing recommendations :— 


Protesting the low wages paid to certain 
members of the Brotherhood. 


Establishment of the union-management co- 
operative movement as in effect on the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


Government ownership and operation of 
railroads in Canada and the United States. | 

A non-partisan political policy. | 

Establishment of a shorter work week with- 
out reduction in compensation. 

The insertion in each agreement of a pro- 
vision for arbitration of disputes concerning 
changes in wages or rules that cannot other- 
wise be settled. 

Adoption of a system of old age pensions. 

Opposition to alleged discriminatory prac- 
tice against regular maintenance of way em- 
ployees. 

The chief officers elected were: President, 
F. H. Fljozdal, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, 
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Mich.; secretary-treasurer, E. E. Milliman, 61 
Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. W. V. Turnbull, 
Montreal, Que., was re-elected Canadian vice- 
president, while E. J. Hopcroft, Toronto, Ont., 
was re-elected member of executive board. 

Detroit, Mich., was selected as the next 
convention city. 





Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers’ International 


Alliance 


The twenty-seventh general convention of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bev- 
erage Dispensers’ International Alliance was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., August 13, with 
146 delegates in attendance, representing 79 
local unions, and a membership of 30,399 out 
of a total of 50,420 as at June 30, 1934. 

In his address, President E. Flore stated that 
from April 30, 1932, to April 30, 1934, there 
was a gain of 19,467 members, and that 212 
new charters had been issued since Septem- 
ber 1, 1982. He presented an audited state- 
ment of the finances which showed a total 
cash balance of $96,672.80, of which amount 
$4,539.96 was on deposit in the Royal Bank 
of Canada in Montreal. Referring to the dif- 
ference in opinion as to the best method of 
organizing, he stated “There are those who 
believe that the interest of labour would best 
be served by what they call vertical organi- 
zation, that is, organization into industrial 
unions.. There are others who favour hori- 
zontal organization; that is, organization ac- 
cording to trade. While our organization is 
organized along industrial lines, much if not 
all of our organization in the larger cities has 
been along trade union lines.” The president 
further informed the delegates that recently a 
change had been inaugurated in New York 
City and Los Angeles where a semi-industrial 
form of organization was set up. 

Dealing with Canadian activities, President 
Flore gave a brief review of the twenty-second 
annual report on Labour Organization in Can- 
ada, published by the Department of Labour. 
In speaking of the affiliation held by the In- 
ternational Union with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the speaker stated “ Our 
affiliation with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress has been helpful to our membership in 
the Dominion and the officers of the Congress 
have been ever ready to assist in the develop- 
ment of their field of activity.” 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer there were organized during the 
period May, 1932, to May, 1934, 175 local 
branch unions, and during the same period 
27,631 members were taken into the organiza- 


tion. The membership as at April 30, 1934, 
was 46,948 comprised in 332 locals. A great 
amount of statistical data, including benefits, 
membership, weekly wages, etc., was also con- 
tained in the report. 

The committee on constitution and laws 
concurred in a resolution recommending that 
the name of the organization be changed to 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, and the change in name 
was adopted by the convention. By unani- 
mous consent the name of the official journal 
was changed to “The Catering Industry Em- 
ployee.” 

The Committee on the National Recovery 
Act and codes expressed the opinion that the 
success of members of the organization in 
securing employment was attributable to the 
repeal of the 18th amendment and not en- 
tirely to the promulgation of the hotel and 
restaurant codes. Commendation was ex- 
pressed for the efforts put forth to have a 
minimum wage established for skilled workers 
in the trade. The committee was further of 
the opinion that only by the 40-hour week or 
less could unemployment in the industry be 
eliminated and agreed with the president and 
secretary-treasurer in their pronouncement 
that the N.R.A. cannot supplant the trade 
union movement in securing justice for the 
catering industry employees. 

The resolutions adopted contained the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

Opposition to certain proposed amendments 
to the hotel and restaurant codes. 

The adoption of a private license system 
for the sale and distribution of liquors. 

That the privilege of voting be given to 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

Support of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynch 
bill. 

The enactment of old age pensions and out 
of work insurance legislation. 

The abolition of private 
agencies, 

Financial support to the striking truck 
drivers of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The formation of a Labour Party in the 
United States. 

Appointment of women organizers. 

Opposing any co-operation with dual or- 
ganizations. 

The licensing of cooks through an examina- 
tion as to their ability and the standardiza- 
tion and sanitation of eating establishments. 

Opposing further loans and credits to the 
Nazi Government of Germany. 

Opposition to company unions. 
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The enlarging of the executive of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Opposition to fascism in Ithe United States 
and a boycott of goods made in countries 
where fascism rules. 

Opposing the employment of persons under 
the age of 21 in establishments dispensing 
hard liquors and strong wines and malt bever- 
ages. 

Adoption of the 30-hour week, with a 6- 
hour day and 2 days rest in seven. 

In the election of officers, President Ed- 
ward Flore, of Buffalo, and Secretary-treas- 
urer, Robert B. Hesketh, of Cincinnati, were 
unanimously re-elected. 

Rochester, N.Y., was selected as the next 
convention city. 





International Photo Engravers Union 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
International Photo Engravers’ Union was 
held at Indianapolis, from August 20-25, with 
approximately fifty delegates in attendance. 

In presenting his report, President Edward 
J. Volz recalled the experiences and accom- 
plishments of the past year, and reviewed at 
considerable length the operation of certain 
codes and the advantages accruing from their 
developments under the National Recovery 
Act. The report showed a total membership 
of 8,649, a decrease of 273 for the year. In 
speaking of Canada, the president stated that 


the situation concerning the local unions of 
the organization was satisfactory and that the 
financial resources of these unions were con- 
siderably increased. 

According to the financial report, presented 
by President Volz, the balance in all funds 
at the end of the fiscal year was $300,467.80, 
being $66,031.44 in excess of that reported on 
June 1, 1933. A very complete statement on 
the various benefits and group insurance was 
also contained in this report. 

In the report of the secretary-treasurer a 
detailed account of receipts and expenditures 
in each department of the organization was 
presented. Each of the vice-presidents sub- 
mitted reports covering their respective juris- 
dictions. 

The following recommendations were em- 
bodied in resolutions adopted: 

Direct labour representation on the code 
authority of the industry. 

Closer co-operative relations with associated 
employers. 

Continuation of economy measures by the 
international union. 

Convening of a conference of representa- 
tives from all Canadian locals early this fall. 

Chief officers elected were: President, Ed- 
ward J. Volz, New York; Secretary-treasurer, 
Henry F. Schmal, St. Louis. William C. Golhby, 
of Toronto, was re-elected third vice-president. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1985. 


TRADE UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE sixty-sixth annual Trades Union Con- 
eress was held at Weymouth on 
September 3-7, Mr. A. Conley, chairman of 
the General Council, presiding. 
of delegates in attendance was 575, representing 
165 affiliated organizations and approximately 
3,295,000 members. The figures of total trade 
union membership represented at the Con- 
gress showed a decline of 73,000 (rather over 
2 per cent) on those of the previous Con- 
gress, nearly one half of this decrease 
occurring in the textile group. 


President Conley, in his opening address, 
after referring to the suppression of working 
class organizations in Germany and Austria, 
spoke of the dangers which democracy faced 
to-day, not only in avowed political dictator- 
ship, but in the reactionary temper abroad in 
countries where democratic forms were still 
nominally respected. He criticized the Na- 
tional Government’s policy in regard to state 
subsidies and trade restrictions; advocated 


The number: 


closer economic relations with the Soviet 
Government as a more direct means of impro- 
ving employment; and recommended the rais- 
ing of the school-leaving age both on edu- 
cational grounds and as a means of easing the 
employment situation. He urged the neces- 
sity for demanding a shorter working week, 
suggesting that continued opposition to this 
and other reforms might force the trade 
unions to consider more drastic means of 
action. He further suggested for consideration 
the simultaneous presentation to employers in 
all industries of a united and co-ordinated 
program for wage increases and standardized 
working hours. He claimed that this would 
be “the logical next step in the development 
of the powers of this Congress.” 

The General Council was instructed to con- 
sider methods of raising funds to finance 
national disputes, and to report on a proposal 
that during the progress of any dispute 
sponsored by the General Council a weekly 
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levy should be made on members of all affi- 
liated organizations. 

Unanimous approval was given to a reso- 
lution instructing the General Council to co- 
operate with the Labour Party in efforts to 
raise the school-leaving age to 16 years, with 
adequate maintenance allowances, and to raise 
correspondingly the minimum age in all em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Citrine, secretary of the Congress, 
moved a resolution, which was adopted, con- 
demning fascism, urging the united opposition 
of the trade unions, the Labour Party, and 
the co-operative movement, and calling upon 
the General Council to use all possible means 
to combat fascism and to continue unyielding 
opposition to any form of dictatorship. 

An emergency resolution was moved and 
carried calling upon the Government to publish 
in full the reports of the Commissioners who 
had recently visited the distressed areas. Reso- 
lutions were also adopted demanding amend- 
ments in the National Health Insurance Act 
in favour of unemployed contributors, and in 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age (Contri- 
butory Pensions Act in order to secure pen- 
sions at 55 years of age for wives of men 
already in receipt of a pension. 

The third day of the Congress proceedings 
was mainly occupied with addresses by Mr. 
H. B. Butler, the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and by fraternal dele- 
gates representing the American Federation 
of Labour, the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the National Trades Union 
Federation of India, the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the Co- 
operative Union. Preceding these addresses, 
the General Council’s report on the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held at Geneva 
last June was considered, and a composite 
resolution on the subject of a shorter working 
week was moved and carried unanimously. 
This declared that a shorter working week 
was essential as a means of elminating unem- 
ployment, protested against the British Gov- 
ernment’s opposition to an international Con- 
vention limiting hours of employment, and 
urged that every effort should be made in this 
country and others to secure a 40-hour week 
without reduction in wages or earnings. 

Mr. Butler, in his address, described the 
economic position as being considerably better 
in many countries to-day than it was in 1932, 
when he last spoke to the Congress, particu- 
larly in Great Britain and in the United States. 
He gave his opinion that the large sums ex- 
pended on unemployment insurance and on 
public works in this and in certain other coun- 
tries had been an important factor in stabi- 


lizing trade and arresting the depression. The 
world was still far from solving the problem 
of rational distribution of its products, Mr. 
Butler said, and economic warfare would not 
help to remove the difficulty, which was of 
international dimensions. Sooner or later, he 
thought, there must be a return to normality 
in trade relations and currency matters. Mr. 
Butler said that his Office was again taking up 
the question of a shorter working week, and, 
he hoped, would open the way towards sub- 
stantial progress at next year’s Conference. 


The American delegates gave an account 
of the administration of the National Recovery 
Act, and of some of the results so far achieved. 
Following their addresses it was announced 
that a message of sympathy and encourage- 
ment was being sent from the Congress 
through the American Federation of Labor to 
the textile and other workers engaged in in- 
dustrial struggle. 

Approval was given to a report, prepared 
by the National Joint Council of the Congress 
and the Labour Party, on war and peace. The 
report stated that the responsibility for pre- 
venting war should not be placed on the trade 
union movement alone, but rested on every 
peace-loving citizen. Distinction had to be 
made between a war of aggression and one 
undertaken in defence of the collective peace 
system. The General Council considered that, 
while there was no question of abandoning the 
possibility of a general strike as a means of 
preventing war, the provision in the standing 
orders of the Congress which required the 
calling of a special congress to decide as to 
industrial action in the event of a threat of 
war was sufficient to guarantee expedient 
action by the Congress. 

A resolution was approved which urged that 
the income limit under the Unemployment 
and Health Insurance Acts should be raised 
to at least £500 a year, on the ground that. 
the present limits did not meet the needs of 
large numbers of non-manual workers. 


A Fair Wages resolution was passed which 
urged the General Council to approach the 
Government and all municipalities with a 
view to ensuring that contracts by such bodies 
should be let to contractors who not only pay 
fair wages on Government and municipal con- 
tracts, but as a general practice throughout 
their establishments. 

A plan for the socialization of the iron and 
steel industry, which had been prepared by 
the General Council, was unanimously ap- 
proved. Mr. Arthur Pugh, in submitting the 
report, said that it had been drawn up on 
the basis that, for the present at any rate, the 
industry would require to be organized as a 
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distinct economic unit, with the maximum of 
self-government. The Council’s plan _pro- 
vided for Act of Parliament which would set 
up a central corporation, to which would be 
transferred the ownership and control of ex- 
isting undertakings, subject to compensation 
to the previous owners. While sectional boards 
would look after the management of each 
important branch of the industry, the corpora- 
tion would be responsible for the general direc- 
tion of the industry, and would fix prices in 
conjunction with a body representing the con- 
sumers. The precise policy to be followed 
with regard to prices, as between home and 
foreign markets, the report left for future 
consideration. The trade unions would exer- 
cise their functions in the appointment of 
works councils, and in negotiating conditions 
of employment with the directing personnel, 
provision being made for adequate concilia- 
tion machinery. Works councils would nomi- 
nate members for the sectional boards, and 
the trade unions would be consulted in regard 
to appointments to these boards and to the 
central corporation. 

The reorganization of the economic struc- 
ture of the cotton industry was discussed, and 
a resolution passed urging that a Cotton Con- 
trol Board, having statutory powers, should be 
set up. It was stated on behalf of the General 


Council that, while supporting this plan, they 
would also proceed with the preparation of a 
scheme for the socialization of the industry. 


The coal mining industry was also reviewed, 
and a resolution passed asking the National 
Joint Council to prepare plans to ensure the 
efficient production and sale of coal, a large 
development of the treatment and utilization 
of coal, and their integration with coal pro- 
duction into a single industry, having a com- 
mon wage, and under public ownership and 
control. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin moved a resolution on the 
subject of rationalization, and the poverty and 
distress caused to districts by the closing down 
of large industries. He proposed that the 
Government should appoint a survey board to 
report to Parliament on the liabilities incurred 
by local authorities through this cause, and 
that the latter should be given legal powers 
to trade, in order to assist in finding employ- 
ment for the workpeople displaced. The reso- 
lution was carried unanimously. 


A resolution was also passed demanding a 
more intensive housing campaign, with provi- 
sion of adequate accommodation for each 
family; and another, which asked for the 
legal protection of house purchasers against 
“ shoddy ” building work. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The annual meeting of the General Council 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions was held at Weymouth, England, from 
27 to 29 August, 1934. Mr. W. M. Citrine 
(Great Britain) presided. There were in at- 
tendance representatives from 15 national 
trade union centres and 23 international trade 
secretariats. Fraternal delegates were also 
present from Norway, the Irish Free State and 
the United States. 

Mr. Citrine, in his presidential address, re- 
ferred to the proposals to merge the various 
international federations of separate industries 
into the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. He expressed the hope that the 
dominant idea would not be how to preserve 
separate identities, but rather how to build up 
the International Federation more solidly in 
order to achieve the greatest amount of effort 
on behalf of the people they represented. He 
rejoiced to think that the American Federa- 


tion of Labour would, through the United - 


States Government, take part henceforth in 
the councils of the International Labour 
Organization at Geneva and hoped that this 
relationship would be extended by participa- 
tion of the American Federation of Labour 
in the work of the International Federation. 

The proposals for reorganization as outlined 
in the presidential address were the subject of 


a debate, during which representatives of vari- 
ous international trade secretariats expressed 
a wish to retain the complete independence of 
their respective organizations. A proposal of 
the Executive Committee was eventually ac- 
cepted, by which three of its representatives 
were appointed to confer with representatives 
of the international trade secretariats with 
regard to closer collaboration. 

After meeting in private session, the General 
Council issued the following statement on the 
subject of united action with Communist ele- 
ments: “The meeting of the General Council 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions held at Weymouth considered after an 
introductory report by Jouhaux the question 
of the united front and declared that the over- 
tures of the Communists and of the Red 
International of Labour Unions at Moscow 
for the United front and for unity of action 
are manoeuvres devoid of any sincere inten- 
tion. The International Federation of Trade 
Unions once again points out that the Red In- 
ternational of Labour Unions of Moscow must 
bear the blame for the division and weaken- 
ing of the trade union movement, in view of 
its appeals to the workers extending over many 
years to fight against the ‘free’ trade union 
movement.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1934. 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


cy ae employment situation at the end of 

September was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 


Harvesting was partly completed in the 
Maritime Provinces with good crops reported 
and fall ploughing well under way. Fishing 
was very fair and prices were somewhat higher 
than last season’s. Continued activity was re- 
ported in logging, a number of pulpwood 
cutters finding employment. Coal mines in 
the New Glasgow area operated from four 
to six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked five, five and a 
half, and six days per week. Manufacturers 
of confectionery and foodstuffs were busy, 
there being work for many on Christmas trade 
preparations. Gas and oil companies also re- 
ported business steady. Wood products and 
pulp and paper companies at Saint John were 
working full time, but foundries were quiet 
and sawmills expected to complete their 
season’s work early in October. Good progress 
was being made on buildings and roads al- 
ready in the course of construction, and 
several new building permits had been issued, 
and many for repairs. Transportation by rail 
and water, both freight and passenger, was 
fairly heavy, the first, due to the arrival or 
departure of large shipments, the second, to 
the holding of several conventions. Auto 
traffic also was good, owing to fine weather. 
Trade was fair, with wholesale houses busy 
shipping fall goods. A steady demand existed 
for domestics in the Women’s Division and 
many satisfactory placements were made. 


Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
lessened activity, but in logging a large num- 
ber of placements were effected, with wages 
somewhat above last year’s. Manufacturing 
recorded little change. Industries at Hull 
showed improvement and in Quebec City were 
operating regularly, but at Montreal, boot, 
shoe and textile establishments, only, were 
busy. There was little building construction 
in progress, although the demand for unskilled 


labour in Montreal had increased. Transpor-- 


tation was fairly active, but trade had declined 
slightly from that of the previous month. In 
the Women’s Domestic Section remunerative 
orders had been received for cooks and hotel 
employees, as well as other requests for work- 
ers for general household service, nevertheless 


the supply of registered applicants still ex- 
ceeded the demand. 

There was a fairly heavy call for farm help 
for fall work in the Province of Ontario with 
no difficulty experienced in meeting all re- 
quirements A good beginning was made by 
several lumber companies in opening their 
camps and all classes of bush workers, such 
as handymen, blacksmiths, cooks, log makers, 
teamsters, hookmen and ordinary hands, were 
supplied. Logging in the Timmins area, how- 
ever, was handicapped by a strike. Activity 
also increased in the mining districts, with 
very promising results. Conditions remained 
practically unchanged in manufacturing. Food- 
stuffs, breweries, fruit and vegetable canneries, 
and textile plants were busy, but some slack- 
ness prevailed in the iron and steel industries. 
Little new building construction was taking 
place, other than repairs and the erection of 
small dwellings. Large projects already under- 
way were progressing satisfactorily, some of 
which were nearing completion. Relief work 
continued on highways and in National De- 
fence camps. Many orders were listed for 
women domestic help and some for factory 
employees, but in the former division ex- 
perienced maids were not always easy to 
obtain and in the latter case the majority of 
work obtainable was for a short time only. 

Precipitation in the form of rain, snow and 
sleet, which was general throughout the Prairie 
Provinces, caused nearly all farm work to 
come to a standstill, although it went a long 
way toward replenishing the parched sub-soil 
in many of the dried-out communities. How- 
ever, with improved weather conditions hav- 
vesting and fall ploughing will again continue. 
Wages offered, for the most part, were $10 
and $15 per month and fifty cents to $1 per 
day. Though there was a fairly good demand 
for experienced piece workers in logging, it 
was somewhat difficult to recruit suitable 
applicants, efforts to obtain workers being 
further handicapped by the fact that many 
orders stated that the men would be required 
to look after their own meals. Mining showed 
improvement, with a good demand for miners 
holding certificates, and machine men, track 
layers, and coal loaders. The manufacturing 
industry was fairly active, but mills at Medi- 
cine Hat were very quiet. Little building 
construction was in evidence and men were 
still being sent to relief camps. Trade showed 
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scarcely any change, being rather quiet on 
account of the unfavourable weather. The 
situation in the Women’s Domestic Section 
also remained about the same, with a number 
of applicants registered for employment. 
Farming was quiet in British Columbia, al- 
though a great deal of orchard work was being 
done. Fruit picking, also, was well up to date 
and packing houses had full crews employed. 
Logging remained active, but with no great 
movement of labour. Saw and shingle mills 
operated steadily to a limited extent, and 
mostly with reduced crews. Improvement was 
noted in coal mining, but there was no call 


for men. Some miners, who had been engaged 
in placer mining and prospecting, had drifted 
back to the towns, the result of their efforts not 
having proved very successful. Manufacturing 
was only fair. Little building construction 
was taking place and relief work in the Na- 
tional Defence camps and on provincial high- 
ways was about the only employment avail- 
able for unskilled labour. Longshoremen were 
busy, also drydock and shipyard workers at 
Prince Rupert and Victoria. Trade was fair, 
with collections slow. A number of positions 
were listed for women domestic workers, all 
of which were easily filled, although wages, 
on the whole, for this type of work, were low. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 8,820, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 922,339 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for August was 1,700, having an aggregate 
membership of 158,970 persons, 16-5 per cent 


of whom were without employment on Sep- 
tember 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. : 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the beginning of September, 1934, as 
Reported by Employers 


The firms furnishing monthly employment 
data to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported a further contraction in their pay- 
rolls at the beginning of September; the ex- 
perience of the last thirteen years shows on 
the average, a slight recession between August 
1 and September 1, but the decline at the 
latest date was rather greater than the aver- 
age for the years since 1920. That this was 
so, was due to very pronounced declines in 
highway construction, which usually releases 
men at this season, partly on account of 
harvest activities; the losses this year, how- 
ever (involving over 15,300 workers), were 
greater than on September 1 in any other year 
since 1920. Statements were received from 


8,820 employers with an aggregate payroll of 
922,339 persons, or 9,444 fewer than at the 
beginning of August. The index (average 
1926 = 100) stood at 98-8, compared with 99-9 
on August 1, 1934, and with 88-5 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1933; the situation thus continued con- 
siderably better than a year ago, and also 
compared favourably with that indicated in 
the late summer of 1932, when the September 
1 index was 86:0. The following shows the 
September 1 indexes in the fourteen years of 
the record: 1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 1932, 86-0; 
1931, 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 
119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 106:2; 1925, 97-8; 
1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8, and 1921, 
89-8. 
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An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows a minor gain in manufacturing, the 
elghth consecutive monthly increase since 
January 1, 1934; this advance, though slight, 
is in favourable comparison with the small 
decline that in the thirteen preceding years 
has been the usual seasonal movement be- 
tween August 1 and September 1. The 
greatest gains on the date under review 
occurred in textile and fruit and vegetable 
canning factories, while there were important 
losses in fish-canneries and iron and _ steel 
plants. Among the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, logging, mining, communications, rail- 


advance is especially interesting because it is 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend, the ex- 
perience of the years since 1920 showing, on 
the average, a decline between August 1 and 
September 1. Most of the gain on the date 
under review took place in construction, 
mainly of highways and roads, although gen- 
eral building and railway construction and 
maintenance were also more active. Slight 
improvement was also indicated in mining, 
communications and transportation. On the 
other hand, manufacturing as a whole was 
slacker, chiefly in fish-preserving, pulp and 
paper and iron and steel factories. Statistics 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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way construction, services and trade showed 
heightened activity. On the other hand, there 
were the unusually large reductions in high- 
way construction, already mentioned, and 
shipping also released men. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bec showed moderate gains; there was no 
general change in the Prairie Provinces, while 
in Ontario and British Columbia the move- 
ment was unfavourable. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment at the 
beginning of September showed its fifth suc- 
cessive increase in as many months. The 


were received from 619 firms in the Maritime 
Provinces, whose staffs aggregated 72,121 
workers on September 1, 1934, compared with 
71,797 in the preceding month. A reduction 
had been recorded at the beginning of Sep- 
tember of last year; the index then was over 
ten points lower than at the latest date, when 
it stood at 101°8. 

Quebec—Increased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing, logging, 
building and railway construction and _ ser- 
vices; within the first-named, the textile, iron 
and steel, musical instrument, rubber and 
leather groups showed improvement, while 
lumber, ‘food and pulp and paper factories 
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released employees. The working force of 
the 2,100 employers co-operating in Quebec 
stood at 260,708 persons, as against 259,109 
on August 1. <A larger advance had been 
registered at the beginning of September, 1933, 
but employment then was generally in smaller 
volume. The gains on September 1 this year 
and last are contrary to the usual seasonal 
movement indicated, on the average, on that 
date in the years since 1920. 


Ontario—In this province 3,897 firms re- 
ported further curtailment in personnel, re- 
ducing their staffs from 403,075 at the first of 
August, to 392,960 on September 1; improve- 
ment had been noted on the same date last 
year, when the index, at 88-1, was consider- 
ably lower than at the latest date, viz., 103°3. 
Manufacturing recorded no general change. 
There were large increases in the vegetable 
food division, and smaller gains in textile, 
chemical, tobacco, nonferrous metal, electric 
current, electrical apparatus and some other 
groups, but these were nearly offset by a 
substantial seasonal decline in iron and steel, 


and smaller losses in pulp and paper, lumber 
and rubber factories. Among the non-manu- 
facturing industries, logging, mining, railway 
construction and services reported heightened 
activity, but transportation was rather slacker, 
and highway construction work released a 
large number of men. 


Prarie Provinces-——Very little general change 
was indicated on the whole in industrial em- 
ployment in the Prairie Provinces at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
August 1; the index was over two points 
higher than on September 1, 1933, when a 
small increase had been recorded by the firms 
making returns. Data were tabulated for the 
date under review from 1,801 employers of 
116,751 workers, or practically the same num- 
ber as in the preceding month. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation and trade afforded 
heightened employment; manufacturing re- 
ported a minor increase, declines in meat- 
packing plants and dairies being more than 
offset by general but comparatively small 
gains in other classes of factory employment. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





_——————— 





Canada 
SO Oh IL en RAI ake ae A SG otc Binh. Exe Mra ere 89-8 
POT bed te LO 22m oe. rica dcevardle hte tahoe oe eae: eaeaeote es 94-8 
ope he LOOSE ees note aeeeae © eet eta 101-2 
Sopimeitey LORE Ee kno Gkh sehr cote ede ce eae 94-2 
SOD bie Lem LOeOR et tbs asc hipsters Pao are sega eee 97-8 
SOP bm Uwe LOD Oe cc toe ptaiiars rote bilge SEeargel Male Seas setae 106-2 
SOD ele LORS kes beso na eeegs aetein dele cee eee. 111-0 
ODUM TE LOOSE Eten cans mene cetae Ombre ae ot 119-1 
PeO)OLi, wy OUP AD AS ee ee Se ES cis Bie eo eral aii 126°8 
pisjciliy ally CE Vipin te ees, Seal uke aaoks So Alene. tan ar 116-6 
So hid, Ce RE Be en eos Sas Sect eee 107-1 
SO Oli 8 RMR ee ree te 6 teen oe Ss oly  Seeede 86-0 
anit te LOSS ie ch as sa atetieneete c mle Re eb 78-5 
Histone Leek ot ee os eet & tee See ame atone 77-0 
MIL Ran oe ae ei ada eden ae scot oe ee amet 76-9 
Abril le stad Seek deans kao eg: see oe bute aes 76-0 
Maya Ue ee on hee os thaws dette an elo.cttte slot abe cuedeetenuie 77-6 
Suter UR cachet ee a bcos ge eee ee eee ones 80:7 
Dalyan LBs abc Oe et Ss exc ae than vale tee heme ake 84-5 
ioe] By ack oe ee soos ae sense We oe as eemietes | 87-1 
Septe Laces ee wears dace an cee aban aer s 88-5 
OCEE nce ee hs PEERS Pees ee Peres 90:4 
iowa Sneek vs nocd Se Acree ge oe ee treacle 91:3 
OCT er cterbaes tet ores, hee aehe moapalie @saue +08 ee) apener aaa 91-8 
Tarim 1 L084 882 ras shed aaa ss ts he ae cnnslerts 88-6 
Gael Saya eee os nee Aaa R ete s oh te ne Dota cee s 91-4 
Mapes Sa taakes Seti dda eae on aes veh eee tees 92-7 
AUT Las Adee Sete avicatoaM RE hae oles oo tink eusamteneye 91-3 
May 92-0 
June 96-6 
July 101-0 
Aug. 99-9 
Sept. 1 98-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas:as.at Sept. 1 1984 ce... cece sat tise 100-0 











Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2. 108-1 
112-2 11095 110-5 114-4 108-7 
115-4 ED =f 119-5 127-8 115-5 
(Darin 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
80-1 77°8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75°7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
78-3 73°1 78-3 78°3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79°3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86:4. 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
7-8 28-3 42-6 12-7 8-6 


ee ee SS eee eee 


Notz.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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On the other hand, construction, particularly 
on highways, showed considerable curtailment, 
The seasonal employment afforded in harvest- 
ing operations at this time of year is, of 
course, not reflected in these statistics. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed a reduction on September 
1, the first recorded since the opening of the 
year. An increase had been indicated on the 
same date of last year, when the index, at 
89-2, was seven points lower than at the latest 
date. Manufacturing was slacker, largely 
owing to losses of a seasonal nature in fish- 
canning. On the other hand, fruit and vege- 
table canneries were decidedly more active. 
Mining, transportation, railway construction 
and trade also showed improvement, but 
highway construction and maintenance re- 
leased a large number of workers. The per- 


sonnel of the 903 firms furnishing data de- 
clined from 81,026 persons on August 1, to 
79,805 at the beginning of September. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 

Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
while curtailment was noted in Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton and Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities. The situation in these centres was 
generally more favourable than at the begin- 
ning of September of last year. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
an increase on September 1, 546 persons hav- 
ing been added since August 1 to the paylists 
of the 1,221 co-operating firms, who employed 
128,505. Considerable improvement was noted 
in manufacturing, particularly in textiles, 
while leather, musical instrument and iron 
and steel factories were also somewhat busier. 
Communications, local transportation and ser- 
vices also showed heightened activity. On the 
other hand, construction and trade released 
workers. A more pronounced advance had 
occurred on September 1, 1933, but the index. 
then was rather lower. 

Quebec.—A slight increase was indicated in 
Quebec, according to 160 employers of 13,082 


Tasiz II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVEBAGE CALENDAB YEAB 1926=100) 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the 


of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Olle erereeen.. LE GG Dies a es aan sal AN 6 ahs oh d Res Ped When poy same emt vc | 101-2 88-5 
Uo Dis ae 99-0 114-5 97-1 92-0 90-3 
94-1 97-5 94-2 107-1 83-6 88-4 90-0 
98-5 98-5 97-8 104-9 91-5 90-1 98-6 

106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 104-0 107-5 
107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 109-9 102-8 
115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 115-0 111-1 
120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 31-1 115-5 114-7 
113-2 138-5 114-7 125:6 105-6 110-7 114-0 
102-3 123-2 106-6 121-7 95-8 98-2 104-5 
86-3 105-8 91-6 98-0 77-1 85-1 89-0 
77-5 92-6 86-5 85-8 70-7 80-8 82-5 
76:1 88-9 84-7 85-7 70-4 77°8 81-2 
75-8 92-3 84-4 85-5 70-8 78-0 80-5 
76-4 92-7 85-0 85-3 70-9 78-0 79-6 
79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 77-0 79-2 
80-6 96-8 86-5 91-1 75-6 79°4 81-9 
81-5 99-4 87-7 91-5 77-2 80-3 83-4 
82-4 99-5 86-9 92-7 77°5 81-7 85-2 
84-4 99-7 88-4 93-1 77-7 82-2 87-4 
87-3 98-3 90-9 93-2 75-4 82-3 85-9 
86-4 94-7 91-5 95-5 79-5 81-5 85-1 
84-5 92-9 92-0 95-4 80-0 83-3 84-9 
78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 81-1 82-2 
81-1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80-4 79-5 83-9 
82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 79-7 84-1 
82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 79-7 84-8 
82-9 96-3 92-9 100-8 83-9 81-2 85-9 
86-3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 81-9 86-3 
86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87°5 82-7 89-8 
86-4 99-4 92-9 103-4 87-8 84-0 91-5 
86-6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84-9 85-2 91-8 





proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
returns for the date under review. 
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persons, as compared with 12,994 in the pre- 
ceding month. Hotels and restaurants and 
trade were rather more active, while con- 
struction was slacker. Employment as re- 
ported by employers was in practically the 
same volume as at the beginning of Septem- 
ber a year ago, when a similar small advance 
had been noted. 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed substantial 
improvement, chiefly in leather, vegetable 
food, textile, chemical, electrical apparatus 
and iron and steel; hotels and restaurants 
also afforded increased employment. Con- 
struction and trade, on the other hand, were 
slacker, while other groups showed little 
change on the whole. Statements were re- 
ceived from 1,304 firms with 113,732 workers, 
or 1,539 more than on August 1. A rather 
larger gain had been indicated on the same 
date a year ago, but employment then was 
below its present level. 


Ottawa—There was a decrease in Ottawa, 
chiefly in manufacturing and construction, 


while trade showed slight improvement. The 
164 firms furnishing returns reported 12,917 
employees, compared with 13,207 in the pre- 
ceding'month. On September 1, 1933, a minor 
gain had been noted; the index was then 
several points lower. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing was decidedly 
slacker, especially in the food, textile and iron 
and steel divisions, and construction also 
reported a recession in Hamilton; 257 
employers recorded 27,010 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 28,017 on August 1. 
Employment had shown little general change 
at the beginning of September of a year ago, 
when industrial activity was at a lower level. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
A considerable reduction was registered in 
the Border Cities, where the 154 co-operating 
firms reported 12,221 workers, as against 
13,539 in the preceding month. Vegetable 
food and iron and steel plants (chiefly auto- 
mobile works), showed diminished activity, 
while in other industries there was also a 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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All Manu- | Logging 
ae industries] facturing 
Seperel wl921 tees aceite: 89-8 85-8 75-6 
EDU oust0ee bes s.o oe amie 94°8 93-6 65-9 
Sepperlert923 2. 5 ony oy ae 101-2 100-7 78-4 
Sepitel 71924 ee no2 ik ae. 94-2 91-5 79-0 
Septet 1920 nse ohicae oot 97-8 96-8 69-5 
DOM i els 7 L920 sae +c otis elon 106-2 104-8 66:8 
Sembee be 1927 setec.nch cite ete 111-0 106-8 78-7 
Samim 1928 cep eiec ck cee 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Sep bee 920 Merah. ok ee 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Septal 930ce ss fe cbisGiae 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Sep teetion LOST ee vais chem site 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Seni i 1982 es en cote eae 86:0 83-1 26-0 
Sationmie 1938. 226s vial sae 78-5 74-4 74-5 
TOG, Lo I il TEE ECG ce 77-0 75-0 67-3 
Mare sles sees. ster ce 76-9 75:8 57-1 
Naval iy. Bes 2 sis coef eye 76-0 76-0 35°6 
a Eig Wie aa ae See SRS Acc 77-6 76-8 35-1 
JUNGTRIEEE oo: eee eee 80-7 80-0 40-7 
LU ede Ss cyre AS ots rte dea 84-5 83-0 49-5 
ATO EL Eas cist bie ferninte atore 87-1 85-2 48-9 
Sembee lees . eee sek. eer 88-5 86-8 48-3 
OG ty. A AEs och ee SE 90-4 86-7 64-7 
INO Ve leeg re cee se he oats rete 91-3 86-5 110-3 
Decl. Pete Whoo: be eekeat 91-8 84-4 166-5 
SANA ORL ROSA OR Fo at. cr auersrete 88-6 80-0 168-8 
Be byte reer. fa che asals tdeeage caters 91-4 84-2 174-0 
Mirae le an Se kris «2 at oe 92-7 86-5 153-3 
ADTIVETE hicet eos dienes 91-3 88-1 104-9 
WEVA Se oS aeee Fanon 92-0 90-2 80-5 
A ycie sys 3 lh yO Aen Re ape eoe 96-6 93-2 75-0 
TYPE vance ok tetets os sjoloittetes 101-0 93-8 86-3 
PAYS. og lie, werent tins Metric ioee 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Septeel peek Wiese ashe es 98-8 94-3 85-6 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Sept. Llosa ose ae 100-0 51-1 2-6 








Mining | Commu-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
nications | portation | struction 

100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 86-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 
98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 136-6 127-8 
116-6 102-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107°3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 10$-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
106-8 78-4 76°3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78:5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
5-6 24233 10-7 15-0 2-9 9-8 


Te 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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slightly downward tendency. A smaller loss 
had been noted on the same date of last 
year, when the index was many points lower. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg con- 
tinued to improve; manufacturing as a group 
showed little change, but communications, 
transportation and trade were brisker. An 
aggregate working force of 36,267 persons was 
reported by the 424 establishments making 
returns for September 1, which had employed 
35,728 workers in the preceding month. A 
smaller increase had been recorded on the 
same date in 1933, and the index then was a 
few points lower. 

Vancouver—There was an advance in 
employment in Vancouver, according to state- 
ments received from 381 firms employing 
28,829 workers, as against 28,756 on August 1. 
Manufacturing plants reported rather smaller 
payrolls, the largest losses being in the lumber 
industry, while trade indicated improvement, 


and other groups showed minor gains. 
Employment was in slightly greater volume 
than on the same date of a year ago, when 
a larger increase had been noted. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table IT. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Continuing the favourable movement in 
evidence since the beginning of the year, 
employment in manufacture showed a further 
small advance on September 1, the 5,296 
co-operating employers enlarging their payrolls 
from 470,823 on August 1 to 471,243 on the 
date under review. This increase, though 
slight, is especially interesting because factory 
operations have very often been curtailed in 
the early autumn of the years since 1920, the 
average index showing a fractional reduction 
between August 1 and September 1. The 
crude index (standing at 94-3 on September 1, 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzeraae 1926=100) 





tRelative | Sept. 1 
Industries Weight 1934 
YT CE ia ee ae ee 51-1 94-3 
Animal products—edible 2-5 125-9 
Huriand productsict :: cee) <A ada 2 81-9 
Leather and products............... 2-2 99-9 
Bootsiand shocs:k. «eae 1-5 105-2 
Lumber and products............... 4-2 74-2 
Rough and dressed lumber 2-5 68-9 
iarniture. 2%... $8.80). hee -7 (2e3 
Other lumber products 1-0 92-2 
Musical instruments................. “1 48-0 
lant products—edible.............. 3:9 125-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 94-4 
Pulp andypaper. .).is.0864..4.08 ee 2-8 86-4 
Paper products...) .) 0-27! 2: cea “9 105-2 
Printing and publishing 2:5 101-4 
Rubber products. .f..4-43!...1..0.G8 1:3 94-3 
Lextile products... 42>... See 9-9 108-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth 3-9 122-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-9 90-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth 8 119-3 
Silk andisilk soods........050e 28 1-0 469-7 
Hosiery and knit goods 2-0 114-0 
arments and personal furnishings 3:0 96-1 
Other textile products............. 1-0 91-7 
Plant products (n.e.s.).).....5. 2.060 1-6 114-0 
ODAGCCOR / Haas do 5 Bd RT -9 103-7 
Distilled and malt liquors “7 128-4 
Wood distillates and extracts “1 122-1 
Chemicals and allied products. .... 1-0 121-1 
Clay, glass and stone products 9 75-8 
aclectricicurrent. .. 5.0.02... .68. ce 1-6 116-6 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:3 105-1 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-2 71-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 85-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-0 82-2 
Agricultural implements 3 37-0 
and yebiclen...). 4:08 .Jeh. Ot 4-5 69-4 
Automobile and parts 1-5 79-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 48-3 
eating appliances.....:.......... “4 93-5 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... +5 65-0 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ucts. 2-381.. .4: 1 5,888...5, Bee 0-5 74-5 
Other iron and steel products 1-6 77-0 
Non-ferrous metal products 1-9 111-9 
Non-metallic mineral products 1-5 138-7 
Miscellanegus.....$.:0.41...ih at ME 5 114-2 





Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
94-2 86-8 83-1 94-7 108-2 119-8 
132-6 127-4 112-7 109-3 120-9 121-0 
83-6 101-5 79°6 92-3 98-7 104-3 
99-3 100-2 91-4 91-3 86-6 96-4 
105-3 108-2 99-4 100-7 89-6 99-5 
74-9 66-5 59-4 77-5 98-9 120-7 
69-9 58-9 50-4 67-5 95-7 122-0 
70-1 70-5 67°3 95-7 100-8 121-7 
94-5 87-0 81-0 93-7 106-9 115-6 
41-9 29-6 50-1 61-9 66-3 99-4 
115-6 115-2 109-2 124-1 134-3 123-4 
95-8 89-5 88-5 94-3 109-2 113-1 
89-1 79-3 76-1 82-8 105-7 110-9 
104-6 102-3 98-3 99-1 108-3 115-3 
101-5 98-7 101-7 107-9 114-3 115-3 
94-1 84-2 80-7 (95-7 110-5 140-6 
106-0 101-5 93-9 93-3 96-9 104-8 
123-3 115-2 102-6 95-9 92-9 100-6 
90-8 82-8 75-2 76-9 79-6 91-7 
120-8 126-0 103-9 96-9 80-1 94-6 
478-3 397-9 366-9 283-5 214-5 158-1 
114-8 113-9 104-7 100-1 103-2 113-1 
90-8 89-0 87-4 92-4 101-0 105-7 
86-8 81-3 70-9 76-9 87-7 100-9 
111-2 109-3 112-6 118-7 125-2 120-0 
101-2 105-5 106-3 108-0 108-9 103-3 
124-3 113-2 121-1 133-8 150-9 146-1 
116-1 96-4 84-6 86-8 123-8 160-8 
117-6 111-3 106-9 112-0 116-3 120-6 
76-6 64-6 69-9 107-9 133-4 139-9 
113-9 112-1 117-6 133-0 134-0 136-8 
103-7 91-8 101-3 133-1 157-9 154-7 
73-7 62-8 62-1 79-7 99-3 122-3 
88-3 68-7 60-8 81-9 102-0 133-3 
81-0 66-3 71-4 92-3 113-4 131-9 
39-4 29-6 22-4 25-7 47-9 108-3 
74-0 65-0 64-8 77-0 97-9 114-6 
99-2 68-8 57-3 57-6 99-9 129-1 
47-5 42-7 66-4 100-8 101-4 142-1 
89-2 81-4 78-5 103-2 111-1 130-8 
65-5 55-3 53-9 109-3 149-6 181-3 
80-1 63-0 61-5 79-2 96-0 128-3 
76:8 67-5 65-4 85-2 98-7 114-2 
110-2 91-6 80-6 107-5 130-7 133-6 
137-6 127-5 122-2 132-2 140-2 148-8 
114-8 99-3 96-4 106-5 110-4 118-4 


1The ‘Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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1934, as compared with 94:2 in the preceding 
month and 86-8 on the same date in 1983), 
showed an increase of half a point after 
correction for seasonal variation. The edible 
animal, lumber, pulp and paper and iron and 
steel groups reported contractions which were 
generally seasonal in character. On the other 
hand, leather, musical instrument, vegetable 
food, textile, tobacco and beverage, chemical, 
electrical apparatus, electric current and non- 
ferrous metal factories indicated considerable 
improvement. The largest gains in manufac- 
turing were in Quebec. 

Since January 1, there has, on the whole, 
been uninterrupted recovery in manufactures, 
resulting in the reinstatement of nearly 71,800 
persons in the plants of the approximately 
5,180 manufacturers furnishing monthly 
employment data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; this is an average increase of about 
14 persons in the staff of each of these 
employers, and signifies an appreciable in- 
crease in consumers’ purchasing power. 
Improvement was also indicated during the 
same period of 1933, the numbers then added 
to the reported payrolls aggregating over 
61,400, an increase, on the average, of some 
12 operatives in each of the establishments 
whose statistics were tabulated. 


Animal Products, Edible-——Declines occurred 
in meat and fish-preserving establishments, 
while dairies showed little general change. The 
payrolls of the 270 co-operating factories ag- 
gregated 23,371 employees, as compared with 
24,651 in the’ preceding month. Employment 
on September 1, 1983, had experienced a 
smaller decrease, and the index number then 
was slightly higher than on the date under 
review. 


Leather and Products—A further gain was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in tanneries 
and miscellaneous leather plants; this increase 
was rather smaller than that noted at the be- 
ginning of September of last year, when the 
employment indicated by the firms making 
returns was at practically the same level. 
Statements were received from 262 manufac- 
turers having 20,190 persons in their employ, 
as against 20,000 on August 1, 1934. Quebec 
firms reported the largest increase. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal reductions 
were made in sawmills, and container and 
other lumber-using factories were also slacker. 
Furniture plants, however, showed improve- 
ment. The result was a decrease of 485 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 797 lumber establish- 
ments furnishing data, whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 38,803. This loss was the first to take 
place since the beginning of the year; it was 


of practically the same size as that noted on 
September 1, 1933, when the index was several 
points lower. 


Musical Instrwments—Additions to person- 
nel were recorded in musical instrument works, 
35 of which increased their labour forces by 
191 persons to 1,371 on September 1. Increases 
occurred in Quebec and Ontario. A smaller 
gain had been indicated at the beginning of 
September, 1988, when employment was at 
a lower level. 


Plant Products, Edible-——Confectionery and 
chocolate and fruit and vegetable preserving 
factories reported heightened activity, the ad- 
ditions to staffs in canneries being particularly 
pronounced. ‘The general improvement was 
on a smaller scale than on the same date last 
year, when the index stood at 115-2, com- 
pared with 125-3 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1934. Data were compiled from 435 
firms in the vegetable food division, whose 
payrolls rose from 33,108 on August 1 to 35,943 
at the date under review. Ontario and British 
Columbia reported the largest advances. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a considerable decline, 
mainly in pulp and paper mills. Increases had 
been noted on September 1 of last year, when 
the index, at 89-5, was nearly five points 
lower than on the date under review. The 
forces of the 576 co-operating establishments 
included 57,087 persons, as compared with 
57,912 in the preceding month. The Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario reported the 
reduction. 


Rubber Products—Practically no change on 
the whole was indicated in rubber factories, 
51 of which employed 12,016 workers compared 
with 11,996 on August 1. The situation on 
September 1, 1933, had improved over the 
preceding month, but employment was then 
at a lower level, the index standing at 84-2, 
as against 94-3 on the date under review. 


Textile Products—Seasonal increases oc- 
curred in textile factories, 917 of which had 
91,672 employees, as against 39,973 on August 
1. Most of the advance took place in Quebec 
and Ontario, but the tendency was generally 
favourable, except in British Columbia. Gar- 
ment and pczsonnel furnishing and headwear 
factories registered the bulk of the gain, while 
knitting, yarn and cloth and miscellaneous 
textile plants were slacker. The index of 
employment on the same date last year was 
between six and seven points lower; the in- 
crease then reported had involved a larger 
number of workers. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Fur- 
ther improvement was noted in this industry 
on September 1 as compared with August 1, 
since when 314 persons were added to the 
payrolls of the 159 co-operating factories, 
which employed 14,788 operatives. The level 
of employment was higher than at the be- 
gining of September, 1933, when a minor de- 
cline had been indicated in the group as a 
whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed a gain, according to statistics 
from 171 employers of 9,281 persons, compared 
with 8,998 on August 1. Activity was greater 
than on the same date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Factories 
producing these classes of building materials 
showed curtailment; statements were received 
from 190 plants, having 8,193 workers, as 
against 8,347 in the preceding month. An in- 
crease had been noted at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last year, but the index then was de- 
cidedly lower. 


Electric Current—Considerable expansion 
was shown in electric current plants, 97 of 
which employed 14,689 persons, or 358 more 
than at August 1. Employment was brisker 
than on September 1, 1933, when little general 
change had been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of Septem- 
ber; 152 workers having been added since 
August 1 to the forces of the 109 co-operating 
establishments, which had 11,489 employees. 
the gain occurred mainly in Ontario. A larger 
advance had been noted on the corresponding 
date in 1933, when the index was over thirteen 
points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
vehicle, agricultural implement and foundry 
and machine shop divisions of the iron and 
steel group recorded contractions in employ- 
ment, while heating appliance, sheet metal and 
some other factories were busier. On the 
whole, there was a reduction of 3,216 in the 
forces of the 806 co-operating iron and steel 
manufacturers, who employed 93,578 persons 
at the beginning of September. Activity was 
curtailed in all except Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces, but the greatest losses were in On- 
tario. The trend on September 1, 1933, had 
also been downward, although the decline then 
was smaller, and the index number was over 
eight points lower than on the date under 
review, when it stood at 71-2. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
and the base metal and the smelting and refin- 


ing divisions reported slightly heightened em- 
ployment; 145 manufacturers in the group as 
a whole employed 17,628 operatives, as against 
17,361 on August 1. Improvement had also 
been indicated on the same date last year, but 
general activity was then decidedly less. 


Mineral Products—Employment in this 
group showed a moderate advance, according 
to statements from 121 establishments with 
13,982 persons on their payrolls, as against 
13,895 at the beginning of August. The index 
was higher than on September 1, 1933, when a 
rather larger gain had taken place. 

Logging 

Employment in logging camps showed an 
increase at the beginning of September, ac- 
cording to the 263 co-operating firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 23,618 workers, compared 
with 23,255 in the preceding month. The num- 
ber employed in the bush on September 1 
was larger than on the same date in any other 
year of the record; an active season in bush 
operations has been forecast for the winter 
of 1934-35. 

Mining 

Coal—Data were received from 100 oper- 
ators having 22,485 men on their payrolls, 
as compared with 22,043 at the beginning of 
August. The Prairie coalfields reported the 
expansion, which, on the whole, involved a 
smaller number of workers than that regis- 
tered on the same date a year ago; the index 
number then was slightly lower than on the 
date under review. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a further improvement, accord- 
ing to returns from 113 firms whose forces 
rose from 21,945 persons on August 1, to 
22,444 at the beginning of September. An ad- 
vance had also been shown on September 1, 
1933, but employment was then in smaller 
volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
Continued gains on a small scale were re- 
ported in this group, in which 78 firms en- 
larged their staffs by 76 workers to 6,468 on 
September 1. A similar slight increase had 
been noted on the corresponding date of last 
year; the level of employment was then con- 
siderably lower. 


Communications 


Further expansion was indicated in the 
communications division, in which the com- 
panies reporting employed 21,854 workers, as 
compared with 21,471 in the preceding month. 
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Activity was slightly less than in the early 
autumn of 1933; the gain then indicated was 
decidedly smaller. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage— 
Improvement was shown in local transporta- 
tion on the date under review, when the 192 
employers furnishing data reported 25,086 
workers, or 408 more than in the preceding 
month. The advances were chiefly in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. A rather smaller 
increase had been recorded at the beginning 
of September, 1933; the index then was prac- 
tically the same. 


Steam Railways—There was a further gain 
in the number employed in steam railway 
operation on September 1, according to the 
101 companies and branches from which re- 
turns were received, and which had 59,125 
employees, compared with 59,060 on August 
1. Employment was at a slightly higher level 
than on the same date last year, although the 
advance then noted had been on a much 
larger scale. The improvement reported at 
the beginning of September, 1934, took place 
mainly in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, 
while there were losses in Quebec and Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Reductions in 
staffs were noted in the water transportation 
group, in which activity was not quite so 
great as on the same date in 1933. State- 
ments were received from 93 employers of 
14,459 workers, as against 15,024 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—vVery little general change was 
shown in building construction, in which em- 
ployment was brisker than in the late summer 
of 1933. Data were received from 639 con- 
tractors, whose payrolls stood at 22,716 on 
August 1, 1934. The trend was favourable 
in all except the Western Provinces. 


Highway—There was a pronounced decrease 
in this group, 15,302 men being released from 


the forces of the 338 co-operating employers, 
who had 82,891 workers. There were losses 
in all except the Maritime Provinces, the 
largest occurring in Ontario. Activity was 
generally greater than on September 1, 1933, 
when a smaller contraction had been reported. 


Railway—Further increases in employment 
were indicated by the 35 firms furnishing data 
in this division, who employed 32,674 persons, 
as against 29,934 in the preceding month. 
Improvement occurred in all but the Prairie 
Provinces. Reduced activity had been noted 
on the corresponding date of 1933, and the 
index number then was over twelve points 
lower. 


Services 


There was an expansion in the service group, 
in which business this year has been brisker 
than in 1933. The 424 establishments furnish- 
ing returns for September 1, 1934, reported 
26,555 assistants, as against 26,039 on August 
1. Most of the gain occurred in hotels and 
restaurants, and in Quebec and Ontario. 


Trade 


Moderate improvement was noted in both 
retail and wholesale establishments; employ- 
ment in this group continued at a higher level 
than in the late summer of last year, when a 
rather larger increase had been indicated in 
the group as a whole. Returns were received 
from 1,063 trading establishments employing 
90,731 persons, compared with 90,210 at the 
beginning of August, 1934. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight ” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1934 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
. at work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle due to illness, are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 
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turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

There was an increase in the volume of 
activity afforded local trade union members 
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during August from the previous month, this 
being the seventh successive month that the 
employment tendency has been favourable. 
Reports for August were furnished by 1,700 
labour organizations, combining a membership 
of 158,970 persons, 26,191 or 16-5 per cent of 
whom were without work on the last day 
of the month contrasted with 17-9 per cent 
in July. A higher level of employment was 
also evident from August a year ago when 
19-9 per cent of inactivity was reported. Que- 
bec and Alberta unions registered gains of 
over 5 per cent from July, attributable mainly 
in the former province to improvement in 
the manufacturing industries, particularly the 


available from August a year ago all provinces 
reflected employment advancement during the 
month reviewed, and which was of noteworthy 
proportions in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. In Quebec and 
Alberta moderate improvement was recorded, 
Manitoba unions showing slight gains. 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Edmonton and Montreal unions in- 
dicated important recovery during August 
from the slackness of the previous month 
though conditions in these cities still remained 
rather quiet. In Halifax, Saint John, Toronto 
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garment trades, while in the latter, the greater 
activity accorded coal miners was an im- 
portant factor in the better situation which 
obtained, though a general upward tendency 
was noted in the majority of trades. Nova 
Scotia unions reported a small advance in work 
afforded, principally in the coal mines and in 
New Brunswick conditions were nominally 
better. Activity in British Columbia was cur- 
tailed by slightly over 4 per cent from July, 
navigation workers showing more depressed 
conditions and fishermen a considerable slow- 
ing up of activity. In Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan also, the trend of employment 
was downward though the changes were very 
slight. With the exception of British Colum- 
bia which showed a fractional drop in work 
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and Winnipeg gains of somewhat lesser degree 
occurred. On the other hand, activity was 
very slightly retarded among Regina and Van- 
couver unions. In making a comparison with 
the returns for August a year ago, Halifax and 
Saint John members were much busier during 
the month reviewed, and marked expansion 
was recorded from Toronto. In Vancouver, 
also, gains on a noteworthy scale were appar- 
ent, Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina, in addi- 
tion, showing some rise in the employment 
volume available. Edmonton unions were the 
only ones to report contractions of activity 
which were of moderate volume. 


The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
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from January, 1928, to date. The curve which 
has pursued a downward course uninter- 
ruptedly from the close of January this year 
showed a continuation in this favourable 
direction during August. At the end of 
August the curve rested also at a lower level 
than at the close of the same month last 
year, showing that a greater volume of em- 
ployment was afforded union members than 
in August, 1933. 

The manufacturing industries during August 
showed a noteworthy increase in available 
work over July, the 463 unions making returns 
with a total of 49,193 members, showing that 
6,669 or a percentage of 13-6 were unemployed 
at the end of the month contrasted with 18-1 
per cent in July. A much better situation also 
was reflected from August a year ago when 
20-1 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. The garment trades absorbed a con- 
siderably greater number of members than in 
July, and among metal polishers and hat and 
cap workers, whose combined membership was 
small, pronounced advances in employment 
were recorded. Iron and steel workers were 
slightly busier than in July, as were also 
textile and fur workers, bakers and confec- 
tioners, and printing tradesmen. Pulp and 
paper makers reported a drop in available work 
from July, involving the greatest number of 
members, and curtailment of activity was 
evident among wood, glass and leather work- 
ers, meat cutters and butchers, and cigar- 
makers. Responsibility for the better condi- 
tions prevailing in the manufacturing indus- 
tries from August a year ago rested, in sub- 
stantial measure, with the iron and steel 
trades, though among garment, hat, cap and 
leather workers, metal polishers, and printing 
tradesmen improvement on a noteworthy scale 
occurred. Among wood workers there was also 
a slightly upward employment tendency. On 
the other hand, textile, glass and fur workers, 
cigarmakers, bakers and confectioners, paper- 
makers, and meat cutters and butchers all re- 
ported some lessening of the employment 
volume afforded from August, 1933, which, 
however, did not affect a great number of 
members in any one group. 

The situation for coal miners during August 
was much improved from the previous month 
according to the returns tabulated from 50 
unions, embracing a membership of 15,765 
persons. Of these, 2,166 were idle on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 13-7 com- 
pared with an unemployment percentage of 
20:2 in July. There was little change, how- 
ever, shown from August, 1933, though the 
tendency was adverse, the percentage of in- 
activity for that month standing at 13-1. The 
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best situation was reported from Alberta 
mining areas, which absorbed a much greater 
number of members than in July though 
employment in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia was also in greater prevalence. Con- 
trasted with the returns for August last year 
in the coal mining industry Nova Scotia and 
Alberta miners were somewhat better engaged 
during the month reviewed, this improvement 
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Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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being slightly more than offset by the curtail- 
ment evident in the British Columbia mines. 

The 202 associations of building and con- 
struction tradesmen making returns for August 
and which included a membership of 16,769 
persons showed that 9,610 were without work 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 57-3 
contrasted with 57-0 per cent in July. A 
large increase in slacknes from July was re- 
‘ported by electrical workers. Among bridge 
and structural iron workers the percentage of 
employment recession was substantial, though 
involving few members. Painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers showed employment curtailment on a 
more moderate scale, while among carpenters 
and joiners activity was but nominally re- 
tarded. Conditions for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers were materially better than jn 
July, plumbers and steamfitters, and steam 
shovelmen showing improvement of somewhat 
lesser degree. Fractional gains only were re- 
corded by granite and stonecutters. From hod 
carriers and building labourers the same per- 
centage of idleness was reported in both 
months under comparison. The situation in 
the building and construction trades, as a 
whole, was more favourable than in August 
of last year when 63-6 per cent of the members 
reported were without work, painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers particularly showing 
heightened activity, on a large scale, during the 
month reviewed. Pronounced employment ex- 
pansion was also manifest by  bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and notable increases in 
work afforded were reflected by carpenters and 
joiners, hod carriers and building labourers, 
steam shovelmen, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers. On the other hand, electrical workers, 
granite and stonecutters, and bridge and 
structural iron workers suffered important 
losses in activity from August, 1933, and among 
plumbers and steamfitters some curtailment 
was evident. 

The trend of employment in the trans- 
portation industries during August was less 
favourable than in the previous month though 
the change was slight, according to the returns 
compiled from 739 associations with 53,520 
members. Of these, 4,949 or 9-2 per cent were 
idle at the end of the month in contrast with 
8-2 per cent in July. Improvement on a rather 
small scale was registered from August, 1933, 
when 11-4 per cent of the members reported 
were unemployed. There was a slight slowing 
up of activity from July among steam railway 
employees, whose returns comprised nearly 77 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
ported, and employment for navigation work- 
ers eased off to some extent. Among street 


and electric railway employees, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs the situation remained un- 
changed from July. Steam railway employees 
reported the bulk of the expansion noted from 
August last year, activity for street and electric 
railway employees tending favourably, though 
the change was almost negligible. Greater 
depression was evident in navigation from 
August a year ago, and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs employment was nominally re- 
stricted. 


Activity among retail shop clerks subsided 
slightly during August from the previous 
month, and recessions on a more pronounced 
scale were reflected from August, 1933. For 
the month reviewed reports were furnished by 
6 associations of these workers, with an aggre- 
gate of 1,848 members, 151 of whom were idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 8-2 
as compared with percentages of 6-3 at the 
end of July and 1-1 at the close of August, 
1983. 


‘Civic employees reported a slightly better 
volume of work during August both over the 
preceding month and August last year, un- 
employment standing at 3-4 per cent as com- 
pared with 3-6 per cent in July and with 4:8 
per cent in August a year ago. The per- 
centage for August was based on the returns 
tabulated from 79 associations representing 
7,968 members. 


From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 114 reports were received for August, 
covering a membership of 3,812 persons, 641 
or 16-8 per cent of whom were reported un- 
employed at the end of the month in com- 
parison with 17-6 per cent in July, and with 
19-7 per cent in August last year. Hotel and 
restaurant employees reported the most pro- 
nounced expansion from July, theatre and 
stage employees showing slight gains in 
activity. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
barbers and unclassified workers, however, in- 
dicated some falling-off in work available. As 
in the previous comparison, hotel and res- 
taurant employees were much better engaged 
than in August a year ago and moderate im- 
provement was noted by unclassified workers, 
and theatre and stage employees. Stationary 
engineers and firemen, however, showed but 
fractional employment increases. Barbers 
alone indicated retarded activity, which was 
quite slight. 

Conditions for fishermen were distinctly un- 
favourable during August, unemployment 
standing at 66-7 as against 1-9 per cent in July. 
Curtailment of substantial proportions was also 
evident from August a year ago when 21°3 per 
cent of inactivity was registered. 
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There was a marked drop in employment for 
lumber workers and loggers during August 
from the previous month and greater de- 
pression was also noted from August last 
year, the 3 unions making returns with 
1,451 members showing 37-0 per cent of idle- 
ness compared with 2-4 per cent in July and 
with 20-5 per cent in August, 1933. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1931 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1934 


During August, 1934, reports from offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a decline of nearly 12 per cent in 
the average daily placements from those of 
the preceding period, but a gain of over 5 
per cent when a comparison was made with 
the average daily placements effected during 
the corresponding month a year ago. When 


farming, where a fairly heavy decrease was 
registered. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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compared with the work transacted during 
July, all industrial divisions, except farming, 
mining and trade, showed declines, the 
highest losses registered being in construction 
and maintenance and services, and the largest 
gain in farming, the increase in this section 
being largely due to harvesting operations in 
the Prairie Provinces. Gains over August 
last year, the most noteworthy of which was 
in logging, were reported in all groups except 



































1934 


made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curve both of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications 
declined slightly during the first half of the 
month, but followed a marked upward trend 
during the latter half of the period under 
review, and at the close of August reached a 
considerably higher level than that recorded 
at the end of August a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 55-6 
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during the first half and 61-6 during the 
second half of August, 1934, in contrast with 
ratios of 61:1 and 53-7 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1938. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 52-5 and 58-2, as compared 
with 58-4 and 50-6 during the corresponding 
month of 1933. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during August, 1934, 
was 1,271, as compared with 1,425 during the 
preceding month and with 1,198 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,162, in 
comparison with 2,390 in July, 1934, and with 
2,096 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
August, 1934, was 1,200, of which 734 were in 
regular employment and 466 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,362 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in August a year ago 
averaged 1,136 daily, consisting of 683 place- 
ments in regular and 453 in casual employment. 

During the month of August, 1934, the 
Offices of the Service referred 33,966 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 32,378 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 19,815, of which 
15,434 were of men and 4,381 of women, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
12,563. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 25,468 for men and 8,836 for 
women, a total of 34,304, while applications 
for work numbered 58,372, of which 44,362 
were from men and 14,010 from women. 
Reports for July, 1934, showed 35,621 positions 
available, 59,727 applications made, and 34,046 
placements effected, while in August, 1933, 
there were recorded 32,323 vacancies, 56,588 
applications for work and 30,667 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year from January, 
1924, to date: 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1924S ck Sieh s vivtcacstere 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925 9853 HEN A. ZAed 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
CPAs Re Ss ear) ae 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
MOQTESS SS SRE Ge Se 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
VOQSE os Sic beiiicde AME ia craters 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
SPATS Se RARE Re 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
LOS RESNaey o aanaae «ate 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
OSU senate eee vee 175,632] — 295,876 471,508 
NOS Mat tere nee nic miele 153,771] *~ 198,443 352,214 
TOSST MMe eee Ses, 170,576| @® 181,521 352,097 
1934 (8 months)....... 149, 613 ' 127, 283 276, 896 


Nova Scoria 


During the month of August, 1934, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 11 per cent more than in 
the preceding month but nearly 23 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase of over 15 
per cent in placements when compared with 
July, but a decline of nearly 23 per cent in 
comparison with August, 1933. The decrease 
in placements from August a year ago was 
entirely due to fewer men being sent to relief 
work on road construction, as all other 
groups, except manufacturing where a nominal 
decline only was reported, showed gains. The 
largest increase was in logging. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: logging, 
88; construction and maintenance, 644; and 
services, 254. Of the latter 199 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 198 of men and 67 of women. 


New BruNSWICK 


There was an increase of nearly 6 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
August when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decline of over 21 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 1 per cent 
higher than in July but nearly 25 per cent 
less than in August, 1933. As in Nova Scotia, 
all groups, except construction and mainten- 
ance, showed improvement over August of 
last year. The gains, however, were insuffi- 
cient to offset the decline in construction and 
maintenance. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 38; logging, 
77; construction and maintenance, 264; and 
services, 470, of which 362 were of household 
workers. There were 390 men and 73 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during August, 1934, was 
nearly 19 per cent higher than in the preced- 
ing month and nearly 55 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase in placements of 20 per cent when 
compared with July and of over 66 per cent 
in comparison with August, 1933. All indus- 
trial divisions, except manufacturing and 
farming in which small losses only were 
reported, showed gains in placements over 
August of last year, the most noteworthy 
increases being in construction and mainten- 
ance, services, and logging. ‘Industrial divi- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1934 


Applicants 
$<] Regular 
















Placed 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | Regis- 
i at end of tered 
i period during |vacancies 

period 
Nova Beet, .v- . 5G. Ae. Se 1,251 
alifak : dit... 22h. BY MA 
Now Glasgow.........ccat 248 
By dhe" ..1a8.. RU, ae 626 
New Brunswick..................... 934 
miaiecatene erat ate.s cre 21 93 
Rréderieton.28.0 Saclay 152 
BOniGon | ee a a 323 
Saint John 366 
Quebec 503 9,648 
Amos 37 
Chicoutimi 391 
tlleeeryg ays feat. h. 5 heed 821 
BAOUIEGAL coe iss ie. ae ce 356 5,462 
WEDEC, 02S. cee ee, ee. Be 114 1,808 
208 
BUOreroOke. cee ee es 404 
Sea oP Ae Ce pee S82 18 517 
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sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 99; logging, 474; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,110; trade, 147; and services, 2,080, 
of which 1,850 were of household workers. 
During the month, 1,925 men and 1,554 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during August called for 26 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 14 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 27 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but an increase of 
nearly 14 per cent in comparison with August, 
1933. Placement gains over August of last 
year were reported in all industrial groups 
except trade, the most noteworthy increases 
being in logging, construction and mainten- 
ance, farming, and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
418; logging, 914; farming, 890; mining, 144; 
transportation, 90; construction and mainten- 
ance, 7,386; trade, 220; and services, 3,110, of 
which 1,750 were of household workers. There 
were 4,778 men and 1,230 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During August, orders listed at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for over 32 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month but over 22 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase in placements of over 25 per 
cent in comparison with July, but a decline 
of over 22 per cent when compared with 
August, 1933. The decrease in placements 
from August of last year was due to fewer 
workers being sent to farm work and to 
employment on road construction, with minor 
losses in manufacturing and services. These 
reductions were partly offset by gains in 
logging, mining and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: logging, 51; 
farming, 1,646; construction and maintenance, 
887; trade, 37; and services, 663, of which 561 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,363 of men 
and 341 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were over 65 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
20 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 


a gain of nearly 67 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but a loss of 18 
per cent in comparison with August, 1933. A 
large reduction in the number of farm place- 
ments was mainly responsible for the decline 
from August of last year, although small 
losses were also reported in trade, construction 
and maintenance, and manufacturing. In all 
other groups small gains were recorded. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 47; farming, 1,997; 
mining, 31; construction and maintenance, 
377; and services, 763, of which 535 were of 
household workers. There were 2,050 men 
and 488 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 48 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during August 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of over 6 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 44 per cent higher 
than in July and nearly 4 per cent above 
August, 1933. All industrial divisions, except 
construction and maintenance, showed gains 
in placements in comparison with August of 
last year, the largest increase being in farm- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 53; farming, 1,338; 
construction and maintenance, 732; trade, 39; 
and services, 584, of which 444 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,751 men and 400 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BrrisH CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during August, were nearly 
10 per cent less favourable than in the preced- 
ing month but over 21 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent in 
placements when compared with July, but a 
gain of nearly 22 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1933. The increase in placements over 
August of last year was almost entirely due 
to work provided on road _ construction, 
although all other groups, except logging, 
showed minor gains. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 29; 
logging, 32; farming, 152; mining, 33; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,011; and services, 
605, of which 405 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,979 men and 228 women 
were placed in regular employment. 
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Movement of Labour 

During the month of August, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 19,815 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 10,374 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 585 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 531 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the dispatching 
office and 54 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4 is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Ontario 
during August were 263 in number and bound 
for provincial situations. The Port Arthur 
office was instrumental in the transfer of 234 
of these, dispatching 128 bushmen, 54 mine 
workers, 23 highway construction cookees, 14 
construction workers, 5 carpenters, 4 survey 
workers, 2 sawmill labourers, 2 blacksmiths 
and 2 restaurant workers to various points 
within the Port Arthur zone. For centres 
within their respective zones Sudbury trans- 
ferred 17 bush workers and 1 miner, and Fort 
Wiliam 5 mine workers and 1 carpenter. 
Travelling to positions in the Fort William 
zone also, were 3 mine workers shipped from 
Timmins. The balance of this provincial 
movement was from North Bay, from which 
centre 1 bushman and 1 plumber went to 
Timmins. Transfers at the reduced rate in 
Manitoba during August were effected by the 
Winnipeg office and numbered 62. Of these, 
11 were for provincial points, and 51 for 
centres in other provinces. The Winnipeg 
zone was the destination of all workers travel- 
ling within the province, included among 
whom were 6 farm hands, 4 mine workers, 
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and 1 hotel porter. Of the persons trans- 
ported outside the province, the Port Arthur 
zone received 23 bushmen, 10 construction 
labourers, 4 hotel workers, 3 sawmill labourers, 
2 mine workers, 1 farm hand, 1 blacksmith, 
and 1 telegrapher. The remaining inter- 
provincial transfers were of farm labour for 
Saskatchewan rural districts. In Saskatche- 
wan 7 reduced rate certificates were issued 
during August, the Regina office granting 
these to teachers going to employment within 
the territory covered by that office. The 
Alberta labour movement during August com- 
prised the transfer of 223 workers, 220 of 
whom went to employment within the prov- 
ince and 3 outside. The latter were farm 
hands for the Saskatoon zone who travelled 
on certificates secured at Edmonton. Provin- 
cially the Edmonton office assisted in the dis- 
patch of 193 highway construction workers, 
14 miners, 2 farm hands, 2 farm household 
workers, 2 carpenters, 2 cooks, 1 hotel waitress, 
1 blacksmith, 1 bushman, and 1 mill sawyer 
to employment within its own zone. Pro- 
ceeding from Calgary one harvester was bound 
for a point within the district covered by that 
office. Business transacted by British Colum- 
bia offices during August involved the issue 
of 30 reduced rate certificates, all provincial. 
Of these, 27 were granted at the Vancouver 
office to 4 cannery workers, 1 bushman, and 
2 sawmill workers going to Kamloops, 1 mine 
worker to Penticton, and to 15 mine workers, 
2 farm hands, 1 cook-general, and 1 hotel 
waitress journeying to employment within the 
Vancouver zone. The Penticton zone, in 
addition, received 3 apple sorters from New 
Westminster. 

Of the 585 workers who were conveyed at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during August, 389 travelled over the 
Canadian Natioanal Railways, 174 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 18 over the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 4 over the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada in August, 1934 


There was a slight increase in the value of 
the building permits issued during August, 
1934, as compared with the preceding month, 
while in the more significant comparison with 
August of last year, there was a very con- 
siderable increase; during the month under 
review, the 61 co-operating centres authorized 
building estimated to cost $3,273,889, as com- 
pared with $3,219,086 in July, 1934, and $1,910,- 
809 in August, 1933. There was, therefore, an 
increase of 1:7 per cent in the first com- 


parison and of 71:3 per cent in the second. 
The aggregate value of the building author- 
ized in the first eight months of this year, 
viz., $16,775,616, was higher than in 1933, 
though lower than in any other year of the 
record; in considering these data, it should 
be noted that the wholesale prices of building 
materials were lower in 1934 than in other 
years since 1920, with the exception of 1933, 
1932 and 1931. 
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Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 250 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$900,000, and more than 1,600 permits for 
other buildings valued at approximately 
$1,980,000. During July, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 200 dwellings and 
1,600 other buildings, estimated at about 
$1,000,000 and $1,900,000, respectively. 


Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia reported gains as compared 
with July, 1934, that of $396,182 or 69-7 per 
cent in Quebec being most pronounced. Of 
the reductions elsewhere indicated, that of 
$489,249 or 94-9 per cent in New Brunswick 
was the greatest. ‘ 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Alberta reported higher aggregates of 
building permits issued than -in August of 
last year, the largest increases of $706,656 and 
$576,045 taking place in Ontario and Quebec, 
respectively. 


Of the four largest cities, Montreal, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showed improvement as 
compared with July, 1934, and also with 
August, 1933, while in Toronto there was a 
decline in the first, but an increase in the 
second comparison. Of the other centres, 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Westmount, 
Belleville, Fort William, Galt, Kingston, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, Sarnia, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Regina, 
Edmonton, Nanaimo, New Westminster and 
North Vancouver recorded gains in both com- 
parisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Hight Months, 
1920-1934.—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first eight months of the years since 1920, 
(average 1926—100). 


Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first in first in first 
August eight eight eight 
months months months 
(1926=100)} (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
1D oa cede 3,273,889 | 16,775,616 15-4 83-4 
LOSS... 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 13-2 77-2 
1987 as oc 3, 823,25 32,576, 464 29-8 77-7 
LOST. 2 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
19308 . ass 14,029,564 |115, 268,330 105-5 93-4 
1929...... 21,582,221 |168, 894,072 154-6 99-2 
TOZSie eR... 17,448,542 |145, 247,485 133-0 96-4 
POD ferteee . 29,478,378 |126, 690, 292 116-0 96-2 
1926.03. 11,672,599 |109, 211,942 100-6 100-7 
NODS. ed: 9,511,008 | 88,223,328 80-8 103-1 
1924.-.....: 9,406, 733 | 81,762,083 74-9 109-0 
1 O230Re en: 11,425,031 | 97,551,074 89-3 111-8 
1922. sees 18,158,932 |105, 181,416 96-3 108-4 
1920. 6.2. 10,928,039 | 77,665, 614 71-1 128-6 
1920 ide 10, 805, 846 | 86,303, 601 79-0 143-8 


The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was higher by 11-6 per cent than 
in 1933, but was lower than in earlier years 
of the record; as already stated, the average 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials was also lower in 1934 than in other 
years of this record except from 1931 to 1933. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


pes British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1934, summarized the employ- 
ment situation in August, as follows:— 


There was some improvement, during 
August, in employment among insured work- 
people; but the total numbers unemployed, 
insured and uninsured, showed a slight in- 
crease at August 4, 1934, as compared with 
a month earlier owing to the registration for 
employment of juveniles who had left school 
at the end of July. 

The industries in which the improvement 
was most marked included coal mining, build- 
ing, shipbuilding and _ ship-repairing, tube 
manufacture, and cocoa, chocolate, etc., manu- 
facture. There was also a substantial reduc- 
tion in the numbers registered as temporarily 


stopped in the jute industry, following the 
termination of local holidays. On the other 
hand, there was a further decline in employ- 
ment in the boot and shoe industry, and 
most of the clothing trades, in the motor 
vehicle industry, and in the manufacturing 
section of the cotton industry; a slight set- 
back also occurred in iron and steel manufac- 
ture, the hosiery industry and the distributive 
trades. 

The improvement in employment was most 
marked in Wales, but there was also a sub- 
stantial reduction, following the termination 
of local holidays, in the numbers registered 
as unemployed in Scotland. There was little 
change in other areas, apart from a slight de- 
cline in the North-Western Division. In Lon- 
don and the South-Eastern Counties employ- 
ment continued fairly good, and in the South< 
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West it was fair. In the Midlands it was 
moderate. In the North of England and in 
Scotland it continued bad, while in Wales 
it was still very bad. In Northern Ireland it 
remained bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,883,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at August 
20, 1934 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
16-6,* as compared with 16-8* at July 23, 
1934, and with 19-1 at August 21, 1933. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at August 20, 
1934, was 13-0*, as compared with 12-9* at 
July 23, 1934; while the percentage tempor- 
arily stopped was 3-6*, as compared with 3-9*. 
For males alone, the percentage at August 
20, 1934, was 18-9* and for females, 10-4*; 
at July 23, the corresponding percentages were 
19-2* and 10-4*, 

At August 20, 1934, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,598,338 wholly unem- 
ployed, 456,841 temporarily stopped, and 81,- 
399 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,136,578. This was 10,318 more 
than a month before, but 274,559 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,692,319 
men, 68,715 boys, 321,603 women and 53,941 
girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 20, 1934, 
was 2,195,212. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Increases of 1:0 
per cent in factory employment and 3-0 per 
cent in factory pay rolls were shown in Aug- 
ust as compared with July. Employment 
and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
normally increase in August reflecting seasonal 
activity in certain industries and a recovery 
from July shutdowns. During the preceding 
15-year period, 1919-1933, inclusive, for which 
data are available in the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, increases in employment from July 
to August have been shown in each year ex- 
cept 1930 and pay rolls have increased in 
every instance with the exception of August 
1930 and 1931. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ general in- 
dex of factory employment for August, 1934, 
is 79:4 (preliminary) and the pay-roll index 
is 62:2 (preliminary). The August, 1934, in- 
dex of factory employment is 3-9 per cent 
cent higher than the August, 1933, index 
(76-4), and the pay-roll index is 9-5 per cent 


*Provisional figures. 


above the level of that for the same month 
last year (56-8). 

The base now used in computing these in- 
dexes is the average for the 3-year period, 
1923-1925, taken as 100. (Prior to March, 
1934, the indexes of factory employment and 
pay-rolls published by the Bureau were com- 
puted by weighting each of the separate 89 
industries surveyed instead of using group 
weights and this series did not include the 
canning and preserving industry. The former 
series had not been adjusted to conform with 
the trends shown by biennial Census reports 
and was based on the 12-month average of 
1926 as 100. Computed on the old basis, the 
August employment index is 73:6 and the 
pay-roll index is 55-8). 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from reports supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 impor- 
tant manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try. In August, reports were received from 
establishments employing 3,749,639 wage earn- 
ers, whose weekly earnings during the pay 
period ending nearest August 15 totalled $70,- 
842,025. More than 50 per cent of the wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country are covered in these monthly em- 
ployment surveys. 

Fifty-two of the 90 manufacturing industries 
surveyed reported gains in employment and 
51 industries reported increases in pay-rolls. 

Comparing the level of employment and 
pay-rolls in the 90 separate industries in Aug- 
ust, 1934, with August, 1933, 52 industries 
show increased employment over the year 
interval and 60 industries show increased pay- 
rolls. 

Non-Manufacturing Industries—Gains in 
employment from July to August were shown 
in 10 of the 18 non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed monthly by the US. Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics and increases in weekly pay- 
rolls were reported in 7 industries. The most 
pronounced gains in employment and pay- 
rolls over the month interval were in the 
metalliferous mining industry in which in- 
creases of 7-0 per cent in employment and 
7-5 per cent in pay-rolls were reported. These 
gains were due somewhat to resumption of 
operations in a number of plants which were 
shut down in July, although increased em- 
ployment was general throughout the indus- 
try. Employment in the building construc- 
tion industry increased 1-7 per cent and pay- 
rolls increased 1:5 per cent. These increases 
represent changes in employment and pay- 
rolls in private building construction only and 
do not include employees engaged on con- 
struction projects financed by Public Works 
funds. The crude petroleum producing in- 
dustry reported a gain of 1-4 per cent in em- 
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ployment over the month interval coupled 
with an increase of 2-0 per cent in pay-rolls. 
The gains in employment in the remaining 
7 industries reporting increases were as fol- 
lows: electric light and power and manufac- 
tured gas, 0-7 per cent; wholesale trade, 0°3 
per cent; real estate, 0-3 per cent; banks, 0-2 


per cent; bituminous coal mining, 0-2 per 
cent; insurance, 0-1 per cent; telephone and 
telegraph, less than 5 of 1 per cent. The 
most pronounced decrease in employment 
from July to August was shown in the an- 
thracite mining industry (7:6 per cent) and 
was due largely to labour troubles. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ilepee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “ for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 


liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 


“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— — 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(ob) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 


The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 


ules, are thereupon included by the Depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of amy work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions 
(the Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders 
in Council with reference to building and 
construction works being designated as “A” 
conditions), including the following Fair 
Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respect hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, on on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 


or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
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hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rate of wages and hours: of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for build- 
ing and construction work, and in the “B” 
conditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies, the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine any 
questions which may arise as to wages rates 
and working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under ‘the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages, rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed claim therefore nay 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work, clerks of works or other 


inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions 
are fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Making and installing new boilers in the 
C.GS. Estevan, at Victoria, B.C. Name of 
contractors, the Victoria Machinery Depot 
Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
June 30, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $50,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


8ee—=ov*xohOwaOaOaOaOoOoo ee” 


Rate 
of wages Hours of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more than 
than 


per day | per week 


Boilermakers, ironworkers, 
electric welders, acetylene 


welders and burners....... 2 0) 70 8 44 
Drillers and holders-on...... 0-64 8 44 

ivet heaters: op 0 58 8 44 
Boilermakers’ helpers....... 0 56 8 44 
Machinistste.. tac. ences 0 68 8 44 
Machinists’ helpers......... 0 48 8 44 
Blacksmiths: @%. foie 24 0-724 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers........ 0-55 8 44 
Coppersmiths......:........ 0 73 8 44 
Labourers?.’. $eace vtec! 0 47 8 44 


Sn eee ee, Se A I EO Lia 
Overtime—first 4 hours, time and a half; balance, 
double time. Sundays and Holidays, double time. 
‘Construction of a wooden lighthouse tower 
at Baccaro, Shelburne Co., NS. Name of 
contractors, Shelburne Woodworkers Ltd., 
Shelburne, NS. Date of contract, August 7, 
1934. Amount of contract, $1,850. A fair 
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wage schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 

not less | not more 
than than 

per hour | per day 
Carpenters and joiners...............+- $ 050 8 
SHIDGICES ecsie cco tee deter chie tes. 0 50 8 
DRE T oles Oe ae ene a SUD. 5 4 = 2} Ae 0 50 8 
POUT OTE oan. «shalt. nO MPU ER ocho a.n 3.5m 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon..............- 0 55 8 
IDTiINeR ee <a Ds ett ES. Oe ors 0 30 8 
Motoritruck. drivieriy... . fs eeted ecrrscres OLS 8 





Protection work at Maugers Beach, Halifax 
County, N.S. Name of contractors, McDonald 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS., Date of 
contract, August 14, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,272. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less | not mor 
than than 





per hour | per day 


Pile drivervencineer...c... 35.267 + eee Ge 40:75 8 
Pilevdriver mremian:. <8. : ce eee ee: 0 40 8 
Carpenterstemre «cs ones con wae soras 0 55 8 
Labourers ate 040. fo Oe iitene. cette 0 35 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are 
less than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a double dwelling at Pachena 
Light Station, Vancouver Island, B.C. Name 
of contractor, A. W. MacMillan, Port Alberni, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 6, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $7,724. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 

Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 

not less | not more 

than than 








1ptehol id b\Gidsnen Seb op clade docmoaooaar: Coen ets 8 
Carpenters: ona Pie tev <1 hote oes oicencacse eiaks 0 65 8 
Cement finishersns.&...crcho0+ scene 0 60 8 
Compressor operators...........++e00- 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators.............- 0 50 8 
INIGCETIGIANGE a) snes <curoberras « depicoara: 0 70 8 
Labourersss:cor tse teeters 0 40 8 
Lathers—metal or wood.........-...-- 0 65 8 
Motortnuchk. @riversiacdaiiac sss - tos 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers...........-.-<.+: 0 60 8 
Plasterershewicsula deme 2 es 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 0 70 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel.............-. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers 0 70 8 
Stonecubtocee were titers. ss serie senna 0 75 8 
Stone masonse ise ite te ke ss he ates 0 85 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
"T GATOSLOES Nee etatee Or os bis Sete ee ee 0 40 8 
SUNLESS Ae he SOS cee DE ammo ore 0 85 8 


Pe LL EE EEEEE EINES 


per hour | per day 


Construction of shed, railroad tracks, dock 
lighting, wharf repairs, etc., at Three Rivers, 
P.Q., undertaken for the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Three Rivers. Name of contractors, 
J. P. Porter & Son Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 10, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $369,078.22. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours _ 

Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 

not less | not more 

than than 

per hour | per day 
Blacksmithse erties owes s were ete $0 45 8 
IBTICIaOlSt ti cnr cutis, fans ee + ote ewe 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 0 50 8 
Cement finishers vices ote eee 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.......5..6....000% 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine).............-.. 0 40 8 
WIGEETICIONS soe oe dia ae aoe 0 55 8 
Firemen—stationary...........-22eee0- 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).............. 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (steam)...........005- 0 55 8 
TP ADOUBCES. het es coke nis olan etme eae 0 30 8 
Lathers, metal or wood.............+5. 0 50 8 
IVES MIMISES Perec apsrcers obs oo wis.o88 aperenesteseyala 0 55 8 
Miotor truck Grivers.. ui. useee +s ccm soos 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers, .:......-- 226.060. 0 50 8 
Piagtelers Eee ee ee cle ee eee ate me 0 70 8 
Piletarivernunners... cccr cs coco soto 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel................ 0 45 8 
SheetumetallwOrkers. .5:... 006. es eces 0 55 8 
Structural steel workers............--- 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and Cart::..........005.. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon............++. 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator...........-.-- 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are 
less than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work. 


Demolition and other contingent and acces- 
sory work in Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name 
of contractors, the Saint John Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co., Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, August 28, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, cost plus. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 

not less | not more 

than than 

per hour | per day 
Nestylene purer. .. 2 ere sii ys ee $0 55 8 
12t kare ecran ial, ae eee IO cI CD tics ibook 0 55 8 
Blacksmith’s helper’.........00ese++- 0 40 8 
Carpenver is cte ac foarte ogee sos oa- 0 60 8 
rane Onerator vent sntere oes ee eco: 0 65 8 
Crane’sienalman|. {7.500 «+1. ee > 2 0 40 8 
Compressor operator........+-+++-++++> 0 45 8 
JOcKGS vo peice) EA SOpOE OOROo . Deporte } 25 8 
JOIN FENG aa RS Serene R a. toro nrc 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........------- 0 55 8 
ISG URICIAN lt atl sb owe are eee cre ere sens 0 60 8 
Electric welder and burner.........- i 0 60 8 
Fireman, stationary..........----+++:: 0 40 8 
Fireman, crane.........----2-s2eeese0: 0 45 8 
Hoist runner (steam) 0 65 8 
Wa GUROT ee ick Me ere anes = satis 0 35 8 
WEACHUMISUR Tia) tons sinleseue Sicitrsiae +» Bolele tests 0 60 8g 
Motor truck driver.......----erccnseee 0 40 8 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less | not more 
than than 
a ee ee ee eh SE SINT 
per hou. | per day 
Pipetittere...2554.. .ott ae, See 0 50 8 
emer: . HAS ie iki Sia ths ee 0 50 8 
Sane Aer. crises bovinle Join ARRAS Cates 0 55 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as x-cut saw, adze, axe, ham- 
mer: duger, eterna ae, oes 0 45 8 
A eababer 70450. UR ae. ee cee 0 35 8 
Teamster with team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
Floating derrick runner................ 0 65 8 


Dipper Dredge—Marine 


———————— 


per month 
and board 
Custom- 
Dredge engineer master................ $175 00 fary hours 
Assistant engineer ...cisteccs aos cans ccas. 140 00 .s 
ABC ONAN © Fi. Sete Oe a oo) Beare, siere ec ace ee 125 00 cs 
Teri Pe. Se ee Ne 65 00 ee 
SeeeiOn 5A SEM el cys cn eer ene 65 00 oy 
Pleckiands te Woo ee, ee 50 00 ce 
COOGEE... auc bk areas Ls aelaes sabe 75 00 a 
Second cook... BA Misccds sons. cs some 50 00 rad 
COW TDA |. Dae ween be Slik en,. eee 50 00 “ 
Tugs 
Raster...) a ae eee” Tee $150 00 std 
Mateo. . ca biuadae: Gud. cat. tl Ree 100 00 
First engineer.......... OIRO he 135 00 -s 
Second enginoer:./g.......... UL 112 50 i 
Deckbinds 2. 54 tosis k os}... wae 50 00 . 
Firemen... sip... eee 65 00 Ms 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of September, 1934, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 


ooo 





Goods contracted for Contractor 
Structural steel............... Sas Bridge Co., Montreal, 
Structural’steel...25....)..0.. Disher Construction Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Drilltronsela a, 


Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q 


Breeches....<. amina dc. 4k c5. Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

CAND 5.1. aaceeh oho oe Canada Cement Co., Ltd. 

- Montreal, P.Q. 

Brogehest wcitvsack 0 Pe Walter Blue & Co., Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. 

Dri sitirts Fix, el Houde, Laroche & Cie., St. 
Croix, P.Q. 

Bing serge | tae acct. Aen Dominion Woollens and Wor- 
steds, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Drill teousevay Lisa. ct ek ae Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 

Cloth: oPiat anaitike ae Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 


Lumbermen’s rubber boots... 


Lumbermen’s rubber boots... 


Oxford, N.S. 
pt Rubber Co., Guelph, 


nt. 
Woodstock Rubber Co., Wood- 
stock, Ont. 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 

Moatal doortidcviis «cdi bet ante Canadian Metal Window Steel 
Products, Toronto, Ont. 

Copper shingles.............. Western Steel Products Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Bluesergé: 1.) eee ee seo Mfg. Co., Montreal, 

Winter caps? 634496.......... Ottawa Imperial Cap Co ; 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Drill trousers................. Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

SOCK: S )..:!i¢ SAA el cas Royal Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Crockery’... 77am 25) Se Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Comient.. ..t:,e8\tiea. bases panes Cement Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

ALTUCK Chass ls eee creer eee General Motors Products of 
Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Drill shirts... uean7). eect, Sterling Shirt & Overall Co., 
Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. 

Cloth trousere 200 eee Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Waterproof coats............. Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Trop: bineices, «tit nes cn Sue Garthshore Thomson Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Wire fence.g 3s os 4 ees Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Aeroplane spruce............. Chas. C. Labrie Ltd., Van- 


couver, B.C. 


———— 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorxKs 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at North West Cove (Tancook), Lunen- 
burg Co., NS. Name of contractor, Robert 
A. Douglas, New Glasgow, NS. Date of 
contract, September 17, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,770. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract, as 


follows :— 
sso —oSSQqo 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
ct nn ee 
per hour per day 
Timberman or cribman (using such 

tools as: broad-axe, saw, ham- 

Men; Auger, Adze)r oe hs... $0 373 8 
Bliekemttne er Sra 0 45 8 
LaWoureriio® Set ke: 0 30 8 

asoline hoist operator............ 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Péamater id. Oey sds. ke 0 30 8 
Labpurete. fo 20 2 ...thunchas oe 0 30 8 
Boatinons. eiN eee... Lis gebul Ee 0 30 8 
Motor boat operators.............. 0 35 8 


Reconstruction of the wharf at Deer Park, 
District of West Kootenay, B.C. Name of 
contractors, A. H. Green Co., Ltd., Nelson, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 20, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,876. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less ‘not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer................ $0 70 8 
DOTA TINS Ae eR BER: Vick ges Sew es 0 55 8 
CarpenterSsecsexss sore cover ess 0 65 8 
AHA OUTCTS eee, Soe ehe ss ohn he eo in 0 40 8 
Bricdizemiens.. - 28081. MG. des osreence 0 65 8 
BOOM AN rte eh ine dvb aie os ne ee 0 65 8 





Construction of an extension to the revet- 
ment wall and dredging, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Hill & Sibbald, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, September 











18, 1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$27,251. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—gas.............--. $0 50 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
Fireman—stationary......5. 0:06: 0 40 8 
‘Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Diver! eee. eR eee 1 10 8 
‘Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, x-cut saw, 
hammer, adze, auger)........... 0 42 8 
Labourers. share: waste ecathes wae 0 35 8 
“CONCTELEMINISHOTS:.<. nm cere ee os 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
PRGA SUEL Stee. us ceo hoe tare 0 35 8 
Motortruck drivers. a... ence: 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Blacksunitlvs 2°. mae eels eave etenera aie 0 55 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are 
less than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a wharf and approach, 
Malbaie, Gaspe County, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Dumont & Damours, Enrg., Riviere 
du Loup, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
15, 1984. Amount of contract, approximately 
$25,335.60. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Machinist... .genecouces cues $0 55 8 

‘Blacksmiths MR owe ee eee ae 0 45 8 
‘Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, x-cut 

saw, hammer, adze, auger)...... 0 373 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Driver, horse and. Cart...) pes <- 0 45 8 

Drill runner—machine............. 0 40 8 

SU BY OEY He Tel ee oc, Soa Re Ey eR RR ot 0 30 8 

Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 

Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 

Motor truckdrivers 2800. 0 35 8 

PT CATNSTCT Oi ieee Crees comin bidteitualeene 0 30 8 

PIA DOUTErSI lene ape oe ae 0 30 8 

«Compressor operator.........2.+6+- 0 40 8 

LV OR eee eerie Lis oie keaton 1 00 8 





86205—5 


Construction of Customs and Immigration 
Building and Customs warehouse at Cantic, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Euclide Hubert, 
Beloeil, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
22, 1934. Amount of contract, $15,000 and 
unit prices for additional work. A fair wages 





schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40. 8 
Cement finishers. 44% 56666086) cen 0 50 8 
WLONEIMASOHS ai tes Stes docs baci 0 70 8 
CONE CULTCES VMs cod cee teed 0 60 8 
Brick & hollow tile layers......... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 45 8 
Carpenters and Joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers. ........:.... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 
CATLO) ck artes vs, Lome ewe nine 0 45 8 
MerrazZo JaVers.. wees ate case snes 0 55 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 070 8 
NBME TS PLS CC He isons o> acuerammie ale 0 50 8 
IBlactenens. .. Maat n tS ue .i Beene, 0 70 8 
Plasterers helpers. . i: scoters aby. au 0 35 8 
HeAinters SlAZICES a: . de: > «d.- « aera 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
LGC ERTETANS 0 «,fie.c as 5 «2 Aerereesusie sees 0 55 8 
fsabourerset a4.b 3. sf2nl). dete bels set 0 30 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
EDP INOM Ma yoink: olar sis 6s apie) eas 0 30 8 
Motonitruck driver ob iAesackite sae 0 35 8 





Construction of repairs to wharf at Mani- 
couagan, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Joseph Belley, Riviére Mailloux, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 8, 19384. Amount 
of contract, approximately $2,729. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 








Rates Hours - 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

IBIACKSINIGNS koe es ce cces aes eects $0 45 8 

Compressor operators..........--- 0 40 8 

Drill runners—machine...........- 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............- 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

IDYaNars Aas Cen IBeteerane: rime oe. occ 0 30 8 

Hoist engineer—2as........2.-..5:. 0 45 8 

Hoist engineer—steam...........-- 0 55 8 

MA DDOUTETS 0... cs wlan ee ie ee oe 0 30 8 

Motontruckidriver:..i...cieseee- as 0 35 8 

IPOWGELIMED.; «so fans soithe ese ae 0 40 8 

QUArEVIMENG oes se . Valdes sree Seee 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, x-cut saw, 

hammer, auger, adze)..........- 0 374 8 


a 


Reconstruction of wharf at Riviere Ouelle 
(Pointe aux Orignaux), Kamouraska Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Louis Levesque, Riviére 
Ouelle Station, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
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tember 18, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $29,957. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths ;cets cnet oe tees $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
Drill runners: 2 Foe eee: 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
ADOUTEPS. ae ea he. ce chiki eee ee 0 30 8 
Machinistak ait atc 26 6 bce woe nics 0 55 8 
Pile Griver FUNNEL) secs ochsislds eee 0 55 8 
PO wWderMi arise eae + ical cwe cee 0 40 8 
Qiarr ya en seee heresies deci eaiesers 0 35 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Motor.truck: Griver.c cs cic s+ osc ss: 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
WOTIV ONS. oa, d cc reais Se eee hee 0 30 8 


Reconstruction of Bayfield Street Wharf, 
Barrie, Ont. 
mingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 31, 1984. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,407.40. A fair wages sched- 


Name of contractors, Wm. Ber- 


ule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

IBlacksmit hs.i5 ieee doahise sce eee $0 55 8 

Bostmen,$) 33h. Se oe eee oe 0 35 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 

Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 

Hoist engineer (steam)............. 0 65 8 

Hoist operator (gas).............+: 0 50 8 

Piledriver operator.) ss... dace 0 65 8 

Wireman ot), (PORS Sts coe 0 40 8 

TA bOurers ts ce es ea ee 0 35 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 

ALOAIStOr. 0, eee aoe th eee 0 35 8 

Cement: finisher. 2.2... ¢o06 Senseee 0 55 8 

Motor truck driver:.....):cs220e 0 40 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, hammer, 

x-cut saw, auger, adze)........... 0 42 8 





Construction of a boiler house at, and the 
installation of a steam heating system in the 
frost-proof warehouse on the railway wharf 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name of contractors, 
Bruce Stewart & Co., Ltd., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Date of contract, September 5, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $3,500. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 


eens 
PRR 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 


than than 





per hour per day 

Carpenters §, ad tic tunes wt cee $0 50 8 
TRMIMOIFCTS, node eOede ev dose cater 0 35 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 55 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
an in charge felt and gravel roofers 0 45 8 
BEIOOUPICIUS . 54 dead vita dia rcs 0 55 8 
Motor truck driver................. 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
ELVOD AS ao. aes BUENAS eee RO: 0 35 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are 
less than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater, Pointe aux 
Anglais, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Henri Lemieux, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 10, 1934. 
of contract, approximately $5,846.80. A fair 


Amount 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


See 
Ses 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksm ithe... fdes.c. eaviectec phe, $ 0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 

Oompressor operators ............. 0 40 8 

Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Hoist operators—gas .............. 0 45 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 

Labourers. 2 4s..<2 25 IR OO | ee 0 30 8 

Motor truck drivers............... 0 35 8 

Powdermenowtere acc cen eee 0 40 8 

QuarrylMen 28 ste 0 35 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 

LGAIMStenw emer e.tectkee vem 0 30 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, x-cut saw, 

auger, adze, hammer)........... 0 373 8 





‘Completion of construction of a siding to 
wharf at Hantsport, NS. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Ralph and Arthur Parsons, 
Walton, NS. Date of contract, September 6, 
1934. 
$14,627. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 


Amount of contract, approximately 


in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than an 

per hour per day per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners............. $0 50 8 IMmehinistict uate Ofc «sscciqagert osea aes $0 55 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such Biseksmiitivt Gases fers... 6 Sects dace oes 0 45 8 

tools as broad-axe, x-cut saw, Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
hammer, adze, auger)........... 0 374 8 Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
Boatiien ese Vostee &... 3. cee 3 ee 0 30 8 tools as: broad-axe, saw, ham- 

Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 Mer, Alger, AdZe) Co. eee ee 0 374 8 

Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 55 8 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Fireman (stationary)...........+.- 0 35 8 DDEDVOLS Ssh ceteee cee coc anes oe 0 30 8 

WGAISOUTCES IS ce at ist ture do Hapa ates 0 30 8 Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 

Motor truck drivers..........-+++: 0 35 8 BOatMenhiati so ieiet sm ardactn oe eens 0 30 8 

Pile driver runners... cee ec ess 0 55 8 Firemen (stationary)............+. 0 35 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 Hoist operator (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 

DICEVCR Nes. es SRR ea ls rota 0 30 8 Compressor operator.............. 0 40 8 

Blacksmiths . 0 o2s.ccdss oem 0 45 8 Quarry mMmensh chee casas as sce 0 35 8 

POW GEr MENG i haide this bak «cote ewes 0 40 8 

IDR, tone a IRD SHES Gee lore 1 00 8 

EA DOUT OLS oot etccarssolsnetens ecsvone sere aveteress 0 30 8 


Completion of an extension to Lancaster 
Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name of Con- 
tractors, R. A. Corbett & Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, September 6, 
1934. Amount of contract, $14,897. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
@ementainishers 2. 2SSP. 49... 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
"ROTEAZZOW AY CUS) 6% ina. ante lecncte 0 70 8 
Marine SCUCEES. « nettcs aot cob otieeees 0 90 8 
Tile setters sins fh.42 «.. Ba 0 90 8 
That hers——metal... oc... 1 saw + akees sieiehe 0 60 8 
Plasterers... ess kee reo ere ee 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............+: 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
lectricians! i. Beeson. doncaster 0 60 8 
Tabourers) ct.) Reh wv <0 SS 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Drivers ces i oro 8 eT 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are 
less than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a jetty at Grand Riviére, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
William D. Buckley and Alfred J. Urquhart, 
Barachois West, P.Q. Date of contract, Aug- 
ust 31, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $27,170.83. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


86205—54 





Reconstruction of a section of the revet- 
ment wall on the north side of Kincardine 
Harbour, Kincardine, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. E. A. Henry and D. G. Ross, 
Kincardine, Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 
1934. 
$13,481. 


in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, approximately 


A fair wages schedule was inserted 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist engineer—gas............-..- 0 50 8 
Stationary fireman................ 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
DAT OTECOD Ce its, scsi do's 9:05: sls oy oiese« Da 0 60 8 
Timberman and cribman (using 
such tools as adze, broad-axe, 
saw, hammer, auger)............ 0 42 8 
Bae kcrart iets ic aeiSleie@ pause oats ete 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
IRGAEDSECE st Ne esis ois.s geste tence says 0 35 8 
WADOULGIT fee ashe ceba ns aaleca see 0 35 8 





Partial removal of existing structures and 
construction of a new pier, municipal sewers, 
etc., at Midland, Ont. 
Russell Construction Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont, 
Date of contract, August 30, 1934. 
of contract, approximately $89,943.94. A fair 


Name of contractors, 


Amount 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

y per hour per day 

Hoist engineer—gas................ 0 50 8 

Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 

Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 

Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 

DDIVED Ack os ss eae ee 1 10 8 
Timberman or cribman (suing such 
tools as: broad-axe, x-cut saw, 

hammer, auger, adze)........... 0 42 8 

Labourers, 92:8. ee 0 35 8 

Cement finishers.:................ 0 55 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 

IBELCksmiths ate. oc. Lee. 0 55 8 

Motor trucktdniver.,....4o.. css... 0 40 8 

‘Teamsters tee ae ee nen 0 35 8 





Construction of repairs to wharf at Pointe- 
au-Pere, Rimouski Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Ludger Lemieux, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 27, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $20,811.03. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
: per hour per day 
INIACHINISUSS Cates... de tee cere $0 55 8 
Blacksmaith:. acs. auliphovel ows. eos 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Fireman (stationary).............. 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 
AUAOUTCIS 4 Mica secant: be. Cente 0 30 8 
Bagrehy eer cee ee MRR une ol 0 50 8 
Pile:deryer munnateGeten chic... eee 0 55 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Dgipensicy 91 5: ehotet see se re 0 30 8 
Motor wuckidrivers).:... eee 0 35 8 
Acetylene or elec. welder.......... 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, x-cut saw, 
adze, auger, hammer)........... 0 374 8 


Construction of a Postal Terminal building 
at Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Duranceau & Duranceau, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 4, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $1,443,692 and unit prices 
for additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 65 8 
Asbestos insulation helpers......... 0 45 8 
Blacksmiths? 220. 04...4 ohne 0 60 8 
Botlermakergs..e.. Ss. . #e)cen eee 0 65 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 3 
MASONS! sve ahi. «coe ele accion ae 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Cement finishers.) 1).0.5...0ene00. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators (gas)..... 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam).. 0 50 8 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Derrick and hoist engineers (other 
than steel erection).............. 0 55 8 
Drill runnerp. i ....262: » Geen 0 45 8 
Electriciansissecesnsedu mene tie 0 65 8 
Elevator constructors.............. 0 85 8 
Elevator constructors helpers...... 0 60 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 0 60 8 
KKalamein iron workers (erectors).. 0 60 8 
Labourers} 8G eer. | 525k. 0 40 8 
bathers, metal... dn uce aku: 0 65 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers. 0 60 8 
Machinists... BR. aoc. Bicc asec. 0 65 8 
Marble:settersQt «<< .-ducasassoh ce 0 70 8 
Mastic floor layers: 
KCettlem emis AHeweai siscchecosracraeh ac 0 45 8 
Finishers, rubbers, spreaders.... 0 60 8 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 40 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erect- 

IS wis: AAT OE e  eee 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plasterers. Me. AVS t eo ih 0 67 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Powderinen 2. eee 0 45 8 
Riggetes 1. See acy ch as doe iens 0 50 8 
Roofers: slate and tile............. 0 60 8 
Roofers: felt and gravel........... 0 45 8 
Roofers: composite................ 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
Steam shovel fireman............. 0 50 8 
Stonecutters— 

GEANItem ee wee ke ee ere 0 70 8 

Sandstone and limestone........ 0 65 8 
SLOlewMasOnss eee ee ee meee 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
‘Leamstere (2) dank tak tlie) eee 0 40 8 
Tergamao layers aadt...« sews esac tee 0 55 8 
OT SEP sire ch SNOT SMS) 0 65 8 





Construction of a public building at Dal- 
housie, N.B. Name of contractors, George 
Eddy Co., Ltd., Dalhousie, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 31, 19384. Amount of contract, 
$31,428 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishers? seen... coll 0 50 8 
SCONEMASONS ee 5 nee ee 0 70 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
andhiinestohe) seni: sans .kiecerkk 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Man in charge of felt and gravel 
TOOICTS ogee ssc | cee ee tenes 0 45 8 
TLerraz2@ layers: é ic ters. trace ee 0 55 8 
Marble settere..... aaa ieee 0 70 8 
‘Pile setters) bie :tct bade 0 70 8 
LaGDers; TMOtalet ct comit eaee 0 50 8 
Plasger ots e8s sioescate. aoe 0 70 8 
PYasterers’ Helpersaccess acs. ceee 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Hisetricking is .wamee.tias.b: 0 55 8 
Eabourers,.tacadchoute cca ae 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
ID Piven: Oceanic oem 0 30 8 
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Removal of shoal in River St. Francois, 
between Lake St. Pierre and Pierreville, 
Yamaska Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Cummins Construction Co., Ltd., Montobello, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 20, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,345.60. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging at Ruisseau LeBlanc, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Cummins Construction Co., 
Ltd., Montobello, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 20, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $24,087.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging harbour at Meaford, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 17, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $12,237.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening channel in the East River, be- 
tween New Glasgow and Trenton, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 7, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,003.58. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening channel in Riviére du Loup at 
Louiseville, Maskinonge Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, St. Francis River Dredging Co., 
St. Francois du Lac, Yamaska Co., P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 17, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $19,380.87. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Lorneville, St. John Co., N.B. 
Name of contractors, Saint John Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 29, 19384. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $6,500. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging the north arm of the Fraser River, 
New Westminster District, B.C. Name of 
contractors, the B.C, Bridge and Dredging 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 21, 1934. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $58,657.50. 


RoyaL CANADIAN MounrtTep Pouice 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


In connection with the construction of a 
central heating plant at the R.C.M. Police 
Barracks at Regina, Sask., the following con- 
tracts were awarded :— 

1. Erection of a power house. Name of 
contractors, Pool Construction Co., Ltd., 
Regina, Sask. Date of contract, September 
12, 1934. Amount of contract, $25,085. 


2. Erection of conduiting, manholes, ete. 
Name of contractors, Smith Bros. & Wilson, 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 7, 1934. Amount of contract, $5,764. 

3. Installation of piping, trenches, ete. 
Name of contractors, Vagg, Wilson & Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, are 
tember 7, 1934. Amount of contract, $14,707. 

A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
three above-mentioned contracts as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 75 8 
esourersvie. Bhi, . Se 0 40 8 
Bricklayers* and masons........... 1 00 8: 
IPTASECTET SSE LAS eee es eet 1 00 8 
Blasters: helpersi!.;ic).../26) 9. oe. 0 45 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 50 8 
Cement finishers’. Ok. PE ee 0 70 8 
ESCH IDI SCS is vate ts hone ret, satin byes he 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Sheet metal roofers! )))... 0.4...) 044 0 75 8 
Tar and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 
MMAeISeULOTSatktoi. ss lass. nace ste es 1 00 8 
Bice terns, i. shed. Sade ce 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8. 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
per yard 8 
EL UNCTRMIIET « Helte Leite sats ars, dane OS 0 8 
per hour 
Hoisting engineers (steam)........ 0 70 : 8 
Motor trucKOCrIVEDS. 2. iin. « seu hats 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
FRGATITSUOI ae Met eel waat, osnd.c Aahoe 0 40 8 





*(Including brick chimney builders). 
N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are 


less than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not -be 
exceeded on this work. 


Post OFFiceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in September, 1934, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 


sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of Orders Amount 


Making Metal Dating 


Type, Brass Crown Seals, 
eellers, ete.— 


Pritchard-Andrews wae 


Stamps and 
Can- 


of Ottawa, fe 
cl hate clas 6, cer Oemamoes 


Ltd., Ottawa. 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, 
Daters, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. ss ‘cin te . 
Ltd., Ottawa.. ; 159 44 
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Nature of Orders Amount 


Making and Supplying Letter-Carriers’ 


Uniforms— 
Workman Watoum Gen Hits Mont- 

ren! “rw. ; 110 wo 
Miner Rubber 00, Ltd., Granby, 

b ag : seh) S0are. 
reeiacd Textiles Ltd, fbr, ae 85 64 
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Nature of Orders Amount 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
16n, Ont ver Ts CARY Ba al aes 
United-Carr Fastener Nes Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Ae T.4 202278 
Pritchard-Andrews — Co., ""Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. ae ee 2 


Stamping Machines, ei) 
Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 4,811 35 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PAPER MILL WorKERS AND OTHER UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 24, 1934, 
to May 1, 1935. 

Union members to be employed, if available, 
and any other men employed to join the proper 
union, 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, but the Com- 
pany to have the right at its discretion to 
spread employment by reducing hours of any 
employee or department to 40 hours per week, 
but in this case, overtime rates only to be 
paid for work over 48 hours per week. 

Overtime for day workers: time and one-half 
to be paid for overtime and for work on Sun- 
days and three holidays. Overtime for tour 
workers: if overtime is for other than tour 
work, time and one-half, but if continuing after 
regular shift due to absence of man on next 
shift, straight time to be paid. 

Wage rates are increased from June 24, 1934 
by 74 per cent over the rates which came into 
effect April 1, and which in turn were an in- 
crease of from 5 to 8 per cent in rates in effect 
before April 1, 1934. 

Wages per hour—in Electrical Department: 
Electrician (Ist) 79 cents, electrician (2nd) 72 


cents, helpers 55 cents, maintenance men 70 
cents, operators 70 cents. In Ground Wood 
Mill: repair men 69 cents, repair helper 55 


cents, stone sharpeners 61 cents, assistant stone 
sharpeners 56 cents, carriers 45 cents, oilers 
50 cents, grinder men 52 cents, screen men 50 
cents, waste 43 cents, wood pullers 45 cents, 


cleaners 43 cents, pressmen 46 cents. In Sul- 
phite Mill: cooks 74 cents, helpers 53 cents, acid 
makers 70 cents, screenmen (head) 62 cents, 
blow pit men 49 cents, screenmen 50 cents, stone- 
men 48 cents, millwright 70 cents, millwright 
helper 58 cents, labourers and cleaners 43 cents, 
wet machine operator 50 cents. In Mixing 
Room: head beaterman 90 cents, mixers 48 
cents, baatermen 51 cents. In Machine Room: 
machine tender $1.25 and $1.38, back tenders 
$1.08 and $1.21, spare hand (clothing man) 94 
cents, third hands 82 and 91 cents, fourth hands 
62 cents, fifth hands 58 cents, oilers 53 cents, 
cleaners 46 cents. Wrapping Machine: machine 
tender 71 cents, helper 59 cents, second helper 
46 cents. Finishing Room: weighers 57 cents, 
finishers 50 cents, helpers 48 cents, electric 
truckers 56 cents, loaders 47 cents, coremen 47 
cents, inspector of finished rolls 51 cents, cutter 
operator 52 cents, crane operators (paper stor- 
age) 56 cents, labourers (loaders) 47 cents, 
labourers (storage) 45 cents. Small Rewinders: 
windermen 67 cents, helpers 51 cents. Steam 
Plant: head fireman 70 cents, second fireman 60 
cents, labourers 49 cents, masons 89 cents. Tur- 
bines: head operator 80 cents, second operator 
71 cents. Brown hoist: engineers 80 cents, 
derrick runners (while on cranes only) 74 
cents, shovel operator 70 cents. Machine Shop: 
machinists 82 cents, roll grinder 83 cents, ma- 
chinists helper 61 cents, first blacksmith 80 cents, 
helper 58 cents, engine inspector 74 cents, welder 
73 cents, helper 55 cents. Millwrights: pattern 
maker 84 ao millwright (1st) 82 cents, mill- 
wright (2nd) 70 cents, helpers 58 cents, paper 
machine millwright 86 cents. Basement: head 
oiler 71 cents, assistant head oiler 58 cents, 
oilers 50 cents, sweepers 46 cents, general clean- 
ers 43 cents. Steam Fitters: lst steam fitter 
77 cents, 2nd steamfitter 69 cents, helpers 60 
cents, pump operator 66 cents. Paint shop: 
painters 70 cents, helpers 56 cents. Bull gang: 
labourers 56 cents, rigger 69 cents. Salvage 
Department: salvage man 67 cents, helper 49 
cents. Wood Room and Barkers: oiler 49 
cents, chipperman 52 cents, cleaners 46 cents, 
labourers 43 cents, millwright 82 cents, filer 82 
cents. 

Grievances or disputes which cannot be settled 
between Company officials and union officers 
are to be referred to arbitration, the result of 
which will be binding on both parties. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


TorRoNTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTURERS AND THE FURNITURE AND WOopD- 
WORKERS INDUSTRIAL UNION. 

Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 908 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from August 22, 1934, to August 22, 
1935, and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 
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This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1934, page 373, and 
ee 1933, page 9538, with these excep- 
1ons: 

Hours are reduced from 44 to 40 per week, 
with time and one-half for overtime. All work 
on legal holidays and on May 1, must be 
sanctioned by the union and paid for at time 
and one-half rate. 

Employers to contribute 2 per cent of the 
athe! to the union toward an unemployment 
und. 

Cutting, operating, cushion-making, 
etc. to be on an hourly basis. 

Hourly wage rates are unchanged, except 
that the minimum rate for any labourer to be 
35 cents per hour or $15 per week. 


frames, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
Book AND JOB OFFICES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 302. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 14, 
1934, to February 14, 1936. 

The terms of this agreement which relate to 
wages, rates, hours, etc., were made obligatory 
by Order in Council under the Quebec Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, and are printed 
on page 911 of this issue. 

Another clause in the original agreement 
between the parties which is not included in the 
scope of the Order in Council, provides for the 
payment of wages to all workers who work less 
cock 24 hours in a week at the rate for night 
work. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
LocaL No. 553. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1934, 
to March 31, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice, but the wage scale may be 
re-opened by either party on giving notice sixty 
days prior to April 1, 1935 or 1936. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTE, October, 1933, page 1034, November, 
1932, page 1222, September, 1931, page 1086, 
and July, 1929, page 803. 

Wage rates for journeymen are unchanged at 
80 cents per hour for day work and 85 cents 
for night work. 

A new clause provides that the union is not 
to attempt to enforce the operation of the five 
day week, except with the permission of the 
employer. 


Reaina, SASK.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1934, 
to May 31, 1986. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in_the 
LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1933, page 1034, July, 
1932, page $18, and July, 1930, page 841, with 
certain changes in working arrangements and 
the following change in wages: 

The wage rate for journeymen pressmen to 
be 78 cents per hour (an increase of 2 cents 
per hour over the previous rate). Wage rates 


for apprentices are increased proportionately. 
In the absence of the foreman due to sickness 
or holidays, the man in charge to receive 75 
cents per day extra. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—MASTER TINNERS AND THE 
SHEET METAL WoRKERS INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 
1934, to March 31, 1935, and thereafter subject 
to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, September, 1933, page 954, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wage rate for journeymen sheet metal work- 
ers to be 80 cents per hour (a reduction of 
10 cents per hour from the previous rate). 

The clause providing for a committee for 
each party is not in this agreement. 





Health and Public Welfare in Manitoba 


The ‘Department of Health and Public Wel- 
fare of Manitoba in its annual report sum- 
marizes its main activities as follows: (1) 
Prevention of disease and preservation of 
health; (2) the care of those unfortunate in- 
dividuals in the community who through 
financial inability; mental or physical illness; 
old age or infirmity; or from other causes 
are unable to look after themselves. 

The Division of Child Welfare, which is 
administered by the department, reported a 
very heavy year, largely due to _ present 
economic conditions. A great number of 
widows with dependent children were in need 
of assistance and it was only by the closest 
supervision of applications for mothers’ allow- 
ances that the division found it possible to 
keep within the appropriation allotted for its 
activities, particularly in view of the fact 
that there were no deduction in the schedule 
of allowances. 

There was a slight reduction in the number 
of children for whom temporary or permanent 
wardship had to be taken. It was hoped, 
although it could not be definitely ascertained, 
that this is due to the better type of family 
adjustment being carried on throughout the 
Province. 

‘One definite trend, on which the report 
comments with satisfaction, is that munici- 
palities are making greater efforts to care for 
their own “rteglected” children. By this is 
meant that an effort is being made by the 
municipalities to re-establish as a family unit, 
children who may become “ neglected.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


[se movement in prices during the month 

was slightly downward both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being somewhat 
tower, the former because of lower costs for 
foods and the latter mainly because of 
declines in the prices of certain raw materials. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.46 at the beginning of September 
as compared with $7.51 for August; $7.24 for 
September, 1933; $11.64 for September, 1929; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $1028 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $783 for September, 1914. 
The decline was due mainly to lower prices 
for potatoes although the prices of beef, veal, 
mutton and granulated sugar were also lower. 
The prices of bacon, lard, eggs, bread and 
rolled oats were higher. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget was $15.87 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember as compared with $15.92 for August; 
$15.78 for September, 1933; $21.90 for Sep- 
tember, 1929; $21.15 for September, 1926; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $2692 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $1433 for 
September, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher 
due to increased prices for coal. Rent was 
practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based on prices in 1926 as 100 was 
72-0 for September as compared with 72:3 
for August; 68-9 for September, 1933; 97-8 
for September, 1929; 98-5 for September, 
1926; 103-5 for September, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67-2 for 
September, 1914. One hundred and eighteen 
prices quotations were lower, seventy-cight 
were higher and three hundred and seventy- 
one were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower and three were higher. The 
groups which declined were the Vegetable and 
Vegetable Products group because of lower 
prices for wheat, flax, rye and certain milled 
products whcih more than offset higher prices 
for barley, corn and oats; the, Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group, because of 
lower quotations for raw cotton, raw wool, 
raw silk and worsted cloth yarns; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, owing 


chiefly to price reductions for spruce lumber 
and ground wood pulp; the Iron and its 
Products group, mainly on account of lower 
prices for tin plate and scrap steel; and the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
due to lower prices for copper, lead, tin and 
zinc. The Animals and their Products group 
was considerably higher, advanced quotations 
for calves, hides, butter, lard, eggs and cured 
meats more than offsetting declines in the 
prices of steers, hogs, lambs, leather, furs and 
fresh meats. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group also advanced. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were higher while producers’ 
goods were lower. The advance in the 
former was due mainly to higher prices for 
certain commodities in the foods, beverages 
and tobacco group, while the decline in the 
latter occurred mainly in materials for the 
meat packing industries, the milling industries 
and the textile and clothing industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were slightly lower 
while fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
advanced somewhat. Canadian farm products 
declined slightly, decreased prices for field 
products being more than sufficient to offset 
advances in animal products. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GaAzeTre, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 


(Continued on page 974) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 





























Commodities Sept.|Sept./Sept |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Aug.|Sept. 


(1) | GD) 
1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 





















































Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4] 60-2] 72-6] 75-2] 70-0) 56-4] 49-6] 44-0) 45-0] 44-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 55-4] 51-2] 35-4] 32-4] 32-2] 42-6] 46-6] 42-2] 29-0] 25-4] 23-0) 23-€| 23-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 27-6] 28-7) 20-2] 18-4] 19-4] 23-6] 24-6] 22-$} 16-5) 13-1] 11-8] 12-0} 11-8 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-8] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 30-2] 30-5] 31-6} 29-4] 24-1] 20-2} 18-8] 20-8) 19-0 
Pork, leg. 2.72 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5! 20-8} 39-3] 41-5) 33-3] 31-1) 31-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-1] 22-8) 15-9] 17-2) 21-7) 21-6 
Porks salt © sc 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-41 35-2] 37-4] 70-0] 74-0) 59-6) 53-8] 57-0] 54-8] 57-2) 54-0] 48-8] 30-0} 31-2! 38-4) 38-8 
Bacon, break- 

TASC Me coe 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 26-7) 51-1] 58-8] 48-7) 42-5] 45-1] 40-8] 41-3] 39-8] 28-0] 18-7] 21-0) 33-2) 35-1 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 96-21 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4| 74-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0} 49-8] 45-0] 43-8] 41-8] 27-6} 24-2) 25-6) 25-4) 26-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 31-7] 55-7] 70-6] 46-3] 35-8] 41-4] 46-3] 47-4] 38-6] 30-3] 25-6] 24-4 27-2) 27-5 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 50-8] 64-3] 44-3) 32-4] 37-1] 41-4] 41-5) 34-6) 25-7) 20-5) 19-5 22-4) 2325 
Mal kee is eon 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 50-4] 74-4] 90-6] 79-2] 69-0] 69-0} 70-8] 72-6) 72-0] 63-0} 56-4] 55-8] 58-8] 58-8 
Butter, dairy.| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 58-0] 95-8]124-0} 79-6] 73-4] 74-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2} 47-2) 41-6} 42-0 41-6) 42-0 
Butter, cream- 

CINE 6. ck aan 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 40-9] 45-9] 46-0] 36-4] 27-2] 25-0] 24-3} 24-1) 24-0 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-1] 33-3) 40-8] 36-4] 30-7}§31-2)§33 -2)/§83 -2]§31-1/§23-0}§19-8)$19-6 §19-9}§19-9 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-1] 31-0] 38-8] 32-5} 26-6/$31-2}§33 -2)§33-2)§31-1/§23-0/§19-8)/§19-6 §19-9)§19-9 
Brean... 2 2: 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 66-0/117-0]145-5}121-5/103 5/114 -0/115-5]118-5]111-0| 91-5] 87-0] 88-5] 87-0] 88-5 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 68-0} 83-0] 64-0] 48-0}§54-0/§51-0/§54 -0}$46-0)§31-0)§29 -0) 833 -0)$34-0 §34-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 40-0] 44-0] 31-0] 28-0] 29-0} 31-5} 32-0] 30-5] 25-6} 24-0] 25-0) 25-0} 25-5 
Races...) seater 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 19-0] 18-6/§21-8]§20-8}§20-8]§20-2]§18-2|§17-0/§16-0/$16-0}$16-2 
Beans, hand- 

prckedy aur). [aie 8-€| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-2] 17-8] 15-6] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 11-8] 8-8) 8-8} 9-2) 9-2 
Apples, evapor- 

ated... 3) 48 i 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-7] 23-2] 29-5] 20-7] 25-0] 19-8] 21-7] 21-5] 20-0] 17-3] 16-2) 15-5) 15-2) 15-2 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 13-2] 18-3] 27-2] 18-0] 20-1] 15-8] 13-6] 14-2] 15-2] 12-2] 11-2} 12-0) 13-0} 12-9 
Sugar, granu- 

lated. 33. elas 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 31-6] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 24-8] 23-6] 32-0] 26-8) 26-4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 13-6] 21-8] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0} 15-0} 15-0) 13-6} 12-4] 12-0) 11-2 15-6] 13-2} 13-0 
Tea, black.....| + “ 8-2} 8-2] 8-71 8-9] 9-9] 15-2] 15-5] 13-7} 14-2]§18-0/§17-8]§17-6|§14-8]§13-6]§11-3}$10-6} $13 -0 $13 -2 
Tea, green..... aS 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8} 14-5] 17-1] 15-G] 15-6}§18-0/§17-8/§17-6)$14-8/§13-6/§11-3/§10-6/$13-0 §13-2 

OLree. 4. AL ae x « 8-6} 8-8| 8-9] 9-4] 10-1] 11-4] 15-6] 13-7} 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-0] 12-0] 10-6} 10-0] 9-8} 9-9 
Potatoes.......} 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 34-3] 70-7} 81-2] 83-4| 48-2] 74-4] 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 32-3) 29-9 47-8| 40-5) 382-7 
Vinegar........|Yeat. a7 eit aie “Bin oeS| | Fle 1-Ole SOE efeal 12-0} (1-0(. 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 40) are Olas 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ail Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-83]13-31/15-95/411-82/10-28/10-94/11-15]11-64/16-38] 8-03] 6-98) 7-24] 7-51) 7-46 

Cc. ec Cc. C. e Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. C Cc. c c ; Cc. c 
Starch,laundry| 4 1lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-8] 4-9} 4-4] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1) 3-9 3-9} 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal anthra- 

CIbCs SE SBR: Wg ton| 39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 53-5] 77-9]118-3}109-3}117-8|105-1/101-3]100-3}100-2] 99-4] 95-9 92-5} 93-0} 93-5 

Coal, bitumin- 

nd ea, “ & | 34.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 37-2] 60-8] 85-6| 74-9] 75-1} 63-2] 62-9] 62-8] 62-4] 60-6] 60-3) 57-6] 57-8) 58-3 
Wood, hard “ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 88-8] 42-5] 42-8] 72-1] 88 83-2| 78-6] 75-7| 75-6| 76-0] 76-5| 71-1] 66-8} 60-3} 60-2} 59-6 
Wood, soft «“ « | 99.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 54-1] 66-2| 61-4] 59-6] 55-8| 55-7| 54-4] 54-4] 52-6] 50-2) 45-9] 45-5) 45-5 
Coal oil}... 20. 1 gal.} 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-6] 28-0} 39-2] 32-2} 31-0} 31-3] 31-0) 31-0) 30-8] 27-8) 27-4 27-1| 27-5) 27-5 

Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Light bee |. 3: 3 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-93] 3-92] 3-61] 3-62] 3-31] 3-27] 3-25] 3-24] 3-12) 3-01] 2-83) 2-84) 2-84 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent. ...3.5..25 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-59| 4-82] 6-45] 6-90] 6-96] 6-85] 6-93] 6-98] 7-08] 6-87) 6-32) 5-67) 5-53 5-52 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+ PTOEAIS| Sactsa isc dbus 9-37|10-50/12- 79/14 02/14 -33/21 -11/26-38|22-37}20- 96/21 - 15/21 -38|21 - 9020-7518 - 06) 16-34) 15 - 78/15 -92 15-87 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

ee 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-66]13-51116-37]12-05|10-35]11-17|11-11]11-55}10-78} 8-58} 7-42) 7-47 7-72) 7-72 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-75|11-72/14-13|10-56] 9-66/10-43| 9-90}10-52} 9-93] 8-50 6-83] 7-06] 7-30) 7-14 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83| 6-55| 7-04] 7-70/13-21/15-58]11-83/10-36|10-87]11-08]11-42|10-55) 8-28) 7-25) 7-52 7-61] 7-67 
QuebEC. 358 obi <)> aie. 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-35|12-70/15-03]11-08] 9-78]10-20]10-35]10-61] 9-56] 7-42] 6-37) 6-51 6-85] 6-76 
Ontario sce em. G. a: 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-77|13-27|15-91]11-97/10-18]10-98}11-17|11-60|10-36| 7-94 6-96 7-34 7-55) 7-54 
ManitGba Anweics ates. 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-15]12-86|16-65/11-42] 9-75|10-13}10-83|11-41] 9-75] 7-63) 6-61 6-78) 7-17| 7-12 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-29/13-10|16-05/11-43] 9-92]10-99]11-29]12-02|10-26| 7-74] 6-79] 6-99 7°33) 7-12 
Atherta ? Semis: te aess 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-15]13-32]/15-60}11-27|10-00|10-68]11-22]12-10]10-44| 7-64) 6-61 6-98] 7-28) 7-19 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04/14-28]17-07|12-68]11-59]11-87|12-16|12-84/11-34] 9-10 7-72) 7-97| 8-25) 8-15 


begbs 3 eee ei th ge ig TW ee eh I een eet kb le eee ee 


+December only. §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef Pork Bacon 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-0 | 17-8 | 16-6 | 11 9-1 11-8 19-0 21°6 19-4 35-1 38-4 50-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-8 | 17-7 | 17-1 | 12-3 9-8 9-1 19-3 21-0 19-1 34-9 37-0 49-7 
I—Sydney.>.te.200e na 24-9 | 20-2 | 19 14-7 | 13 10 20 23 19-3 33-6 35-8 50-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 18 12 LE ha | Ae ily NO Rte 18 18-8 33-7 35-7 47-2 

3 —AIMNOLBL..e: eles tee 18-5 | 13-7 | 15 12 S307.) | A of F8s be Bite 20 20 17-9 36-5 37-3 50 
A-—Halifaicess. 0 eedine «ate 23-8 | 17-1 | 18-4 | 12-7 | 10-9 O33 Wi doeaeee 21-3 19-2 33 36-8 50°8 
DS WIN GSOW a, bells cenadas eaten etait nce cbse, lls hogs cael teas cates Liske, cocks Leconte dhe. asficccepawemne de lienate Bacall one ee ee eee | Cee 
Garo ke a een a 22 LC fa BS 10 8 8 18 22-5 20-4 37-8 39-3 50-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 21:5 | 18-4 | 17-9 | 13-2 | 11-6 8 17 19 17-6 35-7 36-7 46-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-8 | 18-3 | 18-4 | 12-6 | 10-0 10:9 17-2 21-1 19-9 34-6 38-7 49-8 
S—Monctons: o.¢¥2 ne 22-3 | 15-7 | 14-7 | 11-7 8-3 9-3 15 22-3 18-9 34-1 39-3 49-1 
0 Saint Oumar. see. tee 23-6 | 17-8 | 18-3 | 13-1 | 11 10-5 20 21-7 18-9 31-3 36-4 51-2 
10—Brederieton’nieni fae os 24-3 | 19-6 | 20-7 | 12-7 | 10-7 11-7 16-7 21-2 20-4 37-1 39-9 49-7 

11> Bathurstieee seameeeoe. 25 20 20 leis 3 pee 12's Seiler nore 19 17-7 35-7 39 49 
Quebec (average)............ 20-0 | 16-8 | 17-0 | 11-2 7:3 8-9 18-8 17-6 18-5 31-9 35-2 52-3 
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a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 





S| S ¢ |g we |e 3 7 ie 
, a Q i) > wm ie a 
ois baa s| § or iseral ce | 34 > | 38 | 82 5 
agai as | age] 4 B. (8 =| 88 |Ses lags] 23 | 3%] eb 
Sas | SEA |eas| se aa leuae| 2 | psc |Bses| fo | S22] ge 
seo (ese ]sssl as Ge leas! ce ldag |2eSe] we | BSE] BS 
SHE | asa) Shs ra ae ia-cal #4 ed /SOMA| BA | saa o 6. 
oO an = oD) Fy O 4 fy ©) = Q ‘Ss 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
22-6 13-2 27 23-5 9-8 21 24-0 
SOS ae oe. 16-5 12-6 31°2 27-1 9-8 23-0 26-5 
BAO Hie eee of 45-8. Bale ee o 15-5 12-4 34-6 29-3 10-11 23-3 25-5] 1 
eRe CaM me. oeide hdccue oll eee S aif iere Bacto @ lon eae cere 18-8 11-5 28-7 25 10-11 23 Boro te 
2 3c Siow) | Pe OM cs dtd | TA ccah Am| ieh S e 13-9 12-9 29-6 26-2 8c 20 27 3 
cde recht eee ee OY 12 TA ee oeck aa 15-2 13 30-2 25-5 11-8a 20-5 25-6 | 4 
KS Mee es See a AE eS eee | eS ee een Sree Le 19 ON ic ae 30 Dade CMa eae Abele eee cee 28 5 
apeMetrererct ts. < Meteo stlis: o.cte Rac evol ttc Meeerete 16-6 13-2 33-8 29-4 8 23-4 27-7 | 6 
Me ies cee oe ee allitte oete heidi te teees ono e bere ee | MDa Meer ar ae 20-8 13-6 22 18-7 8 20-2 24-41 7 
Re Sire ee Re 18-0 13-2 27°79 24-0 9-8 23:0 25-9 
RTO MRS oe 18-9 12-7 28-7 23-9 9-10 24-9 26-6 | 8 
RR De. Hs ae Re ete eee ec 21-2 12-6 28-9 25-1 12 22-6 26-1 | 9 
A A (eis oe 17-8 13-6 28-3 25 8 24-8 26-6 |10 
A's 5 tad || oe ARR I Ae le | 5 <a i 14 13-7 25 22 Mad e2'' 19-5 24-3 |11 
eR oat Wetec oe 17-1 12-9 27-9 24°5 8-1 20-2 22°3 
Ric eee ps) Gi) (RA Sane Le Ds Te | | 18-3 12-9 28-3 24-7 10 20-6 23-3 112 
RE 2 Alina | SA sca TR tok ane | ARE a | Oe ba, Poe Ns 19-1 13-1 21-3 24-8 Sued sis ee 22-6 |13 
ee Ree Se eens see CeSe Foe sill BREE ee Ne oro! > ALO baleen ewe 18-1 13 30-4 26-4 77a 19-8 22-3 {14 
Boh 31 5 Abas oh Me SAR I cae Me aR Oe ee | a ee ee a 16 12-8 25 ohana kdy CABRIO 28 20 21-9 }15 
Sig ae eee Med te ta tens se bo. a Ae ball oe ele UR eas: adits WA BUR Ra gen eee 19 13-4 27-5 24-2 Zhave'ltaieences Ck 22-4 116 
Pe AEE Pde cells oA, Ms fc ARB Re MAME RRS os och 12-4 12-4 26-5 23-4 6 Sa wai 17 
By te) oman (tee ge AN 8 URE TAR Oc Siti | 2 RR | 13-4 13-7 24-7 22 6 19-3 22-2 118 
de ee als Goer 20-3 12-1 31 24-9 10 21-5 23-3 119 
Ay se |e a LR © ey || MEAG me REA Ss at A 17-2 12-8 30:3 25-3 10 20 21-5 |20 
eee ele eee O eT - as Sut. Bee 26-9 12-8 26-4 22°74 10-2 21-8 23°8 
26-2 12-4 27 26-8 10 19-8 22-7 {21 
Di. 12-5 POS yy Pat Sone ee Ee ey 24 22 
24-5 12-1 25-8 22 10 20-3 22-8 |23 
20 12 23 20-4 9b 23-9 23-1 124 
19-7 13-8 23-7 20-3 10 21 23-3 |25 
27-4 12-1 27-4 25 10b:.. paaoeees 23-7 126 
18-8 12-3 26:7 25-2 10 23-2 24-8 |27 
30-5 12-9 29-4 23-5 11 20 24-5 |28 
380-6 13-4 elt! een eath na 11 Pal 24-2 {29 
29-4 12-6 27-9 24 11 21-3 23-1 {30 
32 12-9 QU SO) Matis eee 11 21-3 25 31 
27-7 12-5 26-2 21-7 10 21-5 23 32 
26-2 13-9 24-8 21-7 10 22-7 23-3 [33 
26-8 12-4 25-4 22-9 10 21-2 23-6 134 
17-6 12-4 23-1 20-3 9 21+3 23 35 
27 12-4 20-8 17-8 10 22 23-3 (36 
27-5 12-8 23 19-9 9 DOE 23° It 
32-5 12-9 25:3 ai 9 21-7 23-9 138 
31-8 13-5 23-6 19-5 10 24-2 25-1 139 
20-8 12-7 21-2 17-8 10 21-8 23-9 |40 
27-8 12-6 25-2 22-6 1 eer 23-3 {41 
33-7 12-4 24-6 23:45 10 23 23-9 {42 
18-3 11-5 19-7 17 10 22 23-7 143 
27 12-7 SARS lek anak Ls .. | eee 24 44 
23-3 12-2 29-2 27-7 1 a ee Be 23-4 [45 
23-8 14-3 SL Mies ka TO}: 0 eek ee 25 46 
19-1 13-7 28-9 27-1 12-SalLeecune 24 47 
24-1 12-2 28: Mek s aes 10 20 23-6 148 
27-5 13-6 32 28-6 10; Bee vara, 24 49 
30-9 14 32°3 27-5 10 22-6 25 50 
ee SORE oor 25°79 13-4 25-6 29-9 8-4 17-5 21-5 
eS Sai eo ae a | a EN) ee oe 27-1 12-3 27-6 21-6 9 18-4 22-1 |51 
is Ae ee 24:3 14-5 23-5 20-2 1-8-3 16-5 20-8 |52 
ss Sa 29-3 13-2 22-5 18-5 9-8 16-6 21:9 
Bs AGA Cecio ce 26-1 13-4 23-1 19 10 16-8 21 53 
Ae) Ae ee eran ee (Pe a 1967 OS.) . 24 18-9 9 16-2 23-3 154 
PMB ee: 17-9 13 23-2 18-9 10 16-6 21-1 {55 
Fs 5 OY eee es. ees 17-6 13-1 19-5 17-2 10 16:8 22-1 |56 
SBrteis. 19-6 13-8 23°5 18-7 10-0 18-5 23°38 
ee. Pe. %. [teehee of Amos smeared « 15 13-8 20-2 14-4 10 15-8 23-9 |57 
A ee 14 13-1 23 19-2 10 19 23-4 158 
ot Riess 18-8 14 24-2 20 10 19-4 23-2 159 
Be ch eR Ob ee hd age ei. Boe Qhouk 13-7 24-9 19-1 10 19-3 23-8 |60 
Se as 22-4 14-2 25 20:8 10 19 22-3 {61 
seem fo eo oe Ea Bae oe 23-5 15-0 34-5 29-6 19-9 22°6 25°6 
RARE.) O19)! Lea 32-5 16-5 29-5 26-2 10 22-6 25-4 |62 
mest IS ap ae 21 16-7 38-2 31 12-5a 18 25-7 
BS, 4 peared Be LA ME enn 25-4 17 37 31-3 12-5a as 26-4 |64 
ROI oA os ROA olf a NReE oles aA] OANA wa SUNY SEV ar 22-6 14 374 29-7 9-J 24 25-5 |65 
aR SROs eek ae 29-2 13-5 33-1 29-7 9-1 23-3 24-6 |66 
IRs ils ke Bs Gh aR ee 22-2 13-7 34-8 28-5 |10-12-5a 24-7 26-2 
Bed es kere Je PRO Oe Ue a AL Maat en ig Pacer tg Ire aac (OA 29 13-6 385 31 1 (OF Raa crn 25-6 
BER + SOR teary ae eo ee PD” 2 re ae a I I lene 22°2 14-8 36 29-4 12-53) oe eee 25/ 
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Canned Vegetables 


Coco esreerecee 


5—Windsor. 


Seer er ee rreradecreeeese 


ce ee ee er are 


Ms © © 2s 6.6 Sys 60 ©. metal le ees 


Go 7 Ururp es eet.) dte et. Stee 


New Brunswick (average) 


8—Moncton. 


12—Quebec.. 
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17—St. Johns 


21—Ottawa.. 


errs 
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20-reterborough. ait... eee. 
26—-Oshawaee: 4 ak... | Pen 


27— Orillia... 


38—London.. 
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44--North Bay... 35.0. eee 


45—Sudbury. 


© ayeieigie ede 60 6s @ © ole bbl aes 


46—Wobalt 4 2. 4a odes bee. 


7—Medicine 


58— Drumheller 
59—Edmonton 


64—Trail.... 


65—New Westminster 
66—Vancouver 


a. Chain stores, etc., s 
b. Some small bakers 


He vecewtecvsesqeaseeces 
a2, 0, 086\'e bale 6 ele ele) ieee @« 


ath Bh, Ae 


Coe ee cer erec er cccreeees 

R 0 © 0146.0 ele 6 « de lnls B isis o> 
Age le a6\e aye ieee © @ ol 6 6 ie cjels: 
CeO a ay ry 
206 Pema alate WC /eLg a elk ae 6 
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Ce er er 
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2 Ss “4 
° a= 3 
A | 2 - 
a> | 2. 1.8 
et 8 5 
Q, . mn . 
o— ‘i iop— 
os On 3H 
Shem 28] ta 
(e) Q Dp 
cents cents cents 
19-9 5-9a 14-9 
19-0 6-5 14-5 
18-3 7-3 15-7 
19 6-6-7 14-1 
18-3 6-7 14-3 
18-6 4-6-7 14-8 
20 Daal amen... 
19-8 6-6-7c¢ 13-7 
19 6-7 14-7 
19-0 6-8 15-4 
19-5 7-3 15 
17-5 6-6-7 16-2 
20 6-7 15-5 
19 6-7c 15 
17-3 4-2 13-7 
18-9 6-5-7 14-3 
19 4-4.7 13-4 
16-9 4-6 13-4 
15 30) Pope, 15 
15 4 14-7 
15-2 4 7 
18-7 4 13-7 
18-8 | 4-7-6 14-3 
17-7 4-4-7 12-2 
18-3 5-7 14.4 
17-6 6-7-3 14-5 
18 5:3 13 
16-6 5-3 14-1 
17-7 5-1 14 
18-3 | 5-3-6-7] «15 
19-4 | 5-3-6-7 12 
22-3 5-3¢ 12-2 
23-6 | 5-3-6-7 15-8 
19-2 | 5-3-6-7 15-7 
18-3 | 5-3-6-7 15-3 
24-1 | 5-3-6-7 14-7 
18-8 | 5-3-6-7 16-1 
21-8 5-3-6 15:8 
20-1 4-7-6 16-2 
20-4 5-3-6 15-3 
18-4 |4-7-5-3¢ 14 
18-4 6c 16-2 
19-7 5-3-6 16-2 
19-7 | 4-7-5-3 15-6 
18 4-7 13-1 
17-8 | 5-3-6-7 14 
20 O'S il ae ee 
16-8 | 5-3-6-7 13-4 
21-5 ORT Me ec 
17-8 12-5 
19 6-7 15 
18-6 5-6 13-2 
16-9 | 5-3-6-7 12-5 
21-4 4-7-6 15 
19-6 4-7-6 12-5 
22°0 Os Peas. . 
22-1 OF 6—-Oolowee es... 
21-8 Bed 4 | eek: 
21-7 5-3 16-3 
21-7 | 4-8-5-6 17 
22- 4-8 17 
19-9 5-7 15 
22-5 Cal Rees. 
23°3 6-4 16-8 
contr ee. Ab. chaos 
25 G7 cme sc 
21 6-7b 15-8 
23-7 5-6 17-5 
24-4 6-7 17 
22-4 7-1 16-9 
De Geese. 17-5 
23 8-3 15 
20-4 6:3 16-2 
21-8 6-7 18-7 
24-9 6-7 18-8 
22-6 7:5 18-9 
22-3 7-5 15 
21-6 | 6-3-8-3 15 












Flour (kind most 
sold), in 24 lb. 
bags, per lb. 
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Rolled oats, 
per lb 
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Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 
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ell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 


Tapioca, medium, 
pearl, per lb. 
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Tomatoes, 23’s 
per can 
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Peas, standard 
2’s, per can 
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c. Grocer’s’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples S 
3 2 4 a 
“3 ae - 2 g ow 2 = n es} 
: 53 a hell eae lie 5 Be Ba og A 
+) 3 3 . ae, 3 S= | oo 2 os o 8 os a 
yd ica e a ra ® & 2 ® 2, omy ee) ne a", 
3° . Syne Q Ke) Ox Rus 43 eae a FQ Qh @rQ ee) 
eed eo) Se) ced Ter bee) oe ees be Bet | eye Reeth ras, om 
eee Ee) = a Ele, 5.08 Od | .A°S S pe o ae ag 
BS6 ° nO a aN Be rot ey 3 o aia oO a6 
SS8a.| ae H ty og, S56 ar aoc 5 8 6 en aa & 3. 
i>) Ss oO o u & B tos} we ° 
faa) Oo Ay Ay ico ical Ay ae oO eS Oo > @) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-6 4-3 981 20-4 18-1 15-2 12-9 16-6 16-1 60-0 20-2 55-9 42-5 
4-9 4-3 1-157 22-4 16-7 14-4 13-0 16-1 15-4 67-5 19-5 63 40-5 
4-4 4-8 1-288 ZOSOR ss 4. . oe 13-2 13 15-7 15-8 65 19-4 65 44-5 
4.3 Asif} wih Spr dg 20. Ee) 4. Bae 15 15 15-7 ASe 5A 5.4 Seeae 19-9 65 7 
4-8 4-2 1-075 21 18 16-5 12-7 15-2 a oe ee TOS I, Ae ee 40 
4-9 4-6 1-11 21-4 LMC IG GSS d 11-3 17-3 17-5 70 20 65 39-5 
5 3 1-20 VUE 2 | IER Fer |e, Aare be Boe a 17 GS a Ya os 2 a ee ee oe ane aa eae Te P< 
4-6 4-4 1-11 20-8 16-1 13 12-8 15-9 aaa al ee) Sai ae 19-2 60 41-6 
4-4 4-7 “81 18-4 Lhsdgl ed. we 13-4 15-2 Lot 9) SRH Peas 20 s2ilee een ooh 43 
4-6 4-9 - 904 20-8 17-2 14.2 13-1 15-4 15-4 59-2 18-8 57-0 44.4 
4-9 4-1 1-058 20-8 16-2 14 14-2 16-2 15 55 19-8 00 45 
4-4 4-4 867 18-7 15 14-7 11-8 14-7 14 67-5 1 a Sas eA eee ee Tae 
4-7 5-3 93 24-2 17-7 14-5 13-2 15-5 17-5 55 18-2 59 42-7 
4-3 4.9 762 18-3 20 13-5 13-3 15 LY Qe! Ate. i | Rn ieee eo 46-5 
4-5 5-1 725 15-5 20-3 13-0 12-7 16-3 14-7 64-1 19-7 65-5 49-4 
5:3 5-7 611 1G O0e | eee Pee ee 12-5 12-9 16-2 14-4 73°3 21-6 69-5 41-1 
5-3 5-9 735 16-7 17-5 13-7 12-7 15-7 AS 1 eee eee DIRMP Tie ee: eee 43-4 
3°8 5-1 718 14-6 24.2 13-5 14-3 16-9 14-7 49 21-5 59 41-1 
4-5 5-4 758 18-7 15 12 13-4 16-7 Ssor) at: ee a 18-3 LO 38-4 
4-3 4-8 827 14-7 18 13-7 13-4 15-7 14-5 50 BS a4P RR SRE 1 kere 38-7 
4-5 4-5 669 ieee (ee Sweet 13 12 17 15 60 TOPE ae ef he 39-2 
4 5-2 816 LRN i ks SU 14 10-8 16-7 14:8 67-5 DOM eer | ag 44-3 
5 4-4 681 13-6 24-7 12:3 12-7 16-8 BS 85 at 59-2 37-8 
3-9 4-6 714 16:3 22-2 12-5 12:5 15-1 HG? De, | GREE any 19 65 39-8 
4.3 4-8 982 20-8 17-9 15-1 13-1 16-6 16-7 60-7 19-9 54-8 36-5 
4-6 5-1 795 19-4 24-2 14-3 12 15-8 M633, (SRA eek: 19-7 62-2 40-2 
5 5 1-20 25 2 QS OW Weekes, - 12-5 17-5 AGH | teasd eee 21 60 45 
4-6 4-4 1-07 20-5 PAVE | eae Pas Oe 13-1 16-5 HOE Ag | ty .4, eee: 18-8 58-7 38-8 
4-8 4-6 1-07 20-9 TOBE eh ho Re 14-2 16-2 HO’ (Ota. 4 oe 18.52? hte ga 38-5 
3-6 3 871 19-6 Ly Baltes ok: 12-8 15-7 16 57-5 18-5 53-3 37-4 
4-1 3°8 75 16-2 DOPMAIE 4. 5o2- 13 17-5 18-5 69 20 62 43-5 
4-6 4-6 838 17-5 LGiaceal A. Sa: 14:3 16-2 HOToe RS.) 2a6.. 22-7 60 39-5 
4-5 4-2 792 16 19% Gal ccd; See 12-1 16-2 15-8 65 18-8 59-2 37-7 
4-4 3°9 986 19-7 UES) aes a at 11-5 16-7 Ge ine. 4 ee ae 18:5) eee 40-2 
4-5 322, 858 18-6 Nis) 7 | es a 13-1 17 17-5 65 18-5 49 39-4 
4.4 4-2 871 19-4 DOM oR. 12-6 16-4 15-5 55 17-9 49 38-3 
4-3 3-7 878 i S\O7 DY | ae eee a | ee oe 13-4 16-9 HOsS0 | ate Aas... 19 47-5 38-2 
4-2 330 925 22-9 TF Bialle «ho Ro S: 15 15-8 16-2 55 19-7 55 37-8 
4-8 4-1 964 22-9 TS es ee. 14-5 18 2 7a Se.) eee 19-5 59 39-4 
4-1 3°5 873 19-8 ERGe Ue 13-4 16-7 G2 7e $8.4. eae. 18-7 54-5 38 
3-7 3-1 912 18-7 ie yA es eee 13-7 15 iay Ns, ae ie Se oe 20 sree tee eae 38-3 
4-2 4-7 999 19-5 LOA Sk. 12-5 16 Gs Qe Sa. 2 Bee. 20-9 60 30-8 
3°8 2-8 913 18-8 este t8.. es. 12-9 15-5 5: OG eee ee. - 19-7 59-5 38-8 
4 3+2 993 19-6 it Nos ee | eee 13-4 16-7 Hit 16k 4 ee QOS Oat eee 39 
3-1 2-8 84 17-8 BAL Oy | aes eae 13-1 15 HG Sg ee Et LOS Sr ik, eee tere 38-3 
3-3 2-5 867 16 Hee ES Fer ee 12-6 16-2 Od, DR. eck. 205d Awe toe 38-7 
4-6 2-3 783 15-3 LEE a ae eae 12-5 17 17g tg, estes, See 20 ir ae a ees 37-7 
3-9 Bey. 883 17-7 LO! WN cd. kak. 12-4 15-4 1D eg A tee, «ee 19-5)... on Se 37-4 
5 5 1-12 VASE) Beet eee te 18 13 1% 18-5 69 18-5 54 43-5 
4-4 4-6 1-25 D4. BB cao bee 15 14-2 Lies 18 64 22 48-5 37-7 
4-8 a 1-278 LED) [ce AAR EOAN As Mac 13-5 20 16:5 Gy) 21-5 50 47-5 
5 4-9 1-315 28-4 24-3 15-2 12-9 16-6 17-7 61-5 21-4 51-2 42 
4-3 4 1-20 25-2 22 15 12-8 18-3 17:5 63-3 TO 20s ai ae 40-3 
4-2 5-4 1-193 24-9 28-3 14-6 12-9 17 18 54 21-5 50 41-2 
4 5-2 1-173 DEN S| ae woe, ee 13-3 14-3 17-1 17-8 53°3 20-6 49-2 41-5 
4-8 4-2 987 1b oe >| ee oe ee 13-7 12-4 17-6 16-4 56-7 20-3 52-3 43-4 
4-8 4-1 -75 14:90). 4.8.25 13-7 12-3 17-1 16 53-7 19-6 49-6 41-7 
4-7 4-3 1-223 22S O "| elie Gee vere | Ue 5 Oa ae 12-4 18 16-7 59-7 Zi 55 45 
5-1 4-8 1-123 pj eee, Ree 17-5 13-2 18-2 17-9 61-9 22°2 55-7 474-6 
5-4 4-4 1-20 OT OM NR ee ECE ec ees ce 12-6 17-4 18-4 64 22-3 56-4 46-4 
5 5-4 +85 ST RNR sees me 20 13-7 20-4 19 65 24-5 57 49-6 
5 4-7 1-06 7p \oa | Oe BY ee 17-5 13:3 16-7 16:9 59-2 22-2 53-9 48 
4-8 4-6 1-38 2A | Be eee 15 13-3 18-2 17-4 59-5 19-8 55-4 46-2 
4-9 3:8 +968 193 al... doe ae 16-7 12-5 17-8 17-4 58-0 22-4 54-3 51-6 
4-9 3 1-00 DLs Fall: chs aes 19 12-7 17-4 17-8 60 22-7 57-2 50-8 
4-7 4-7 1-27 Zoi a br es ee Oe 12-2 17-5 17-7 60 22-5 55 55 
5-4 3-7 -825 12 | oe ea 16 12-1 17-6 16-8 55 22-4 52 49-5 
4-8 3°8 1-05 2) Bel: ct OA. oth. Mad. 11-9 17-4 17-2 58-7 21-8 51 48-8 
4-8 3°8 -696 146 Dial ots Bee 15 13-5 19-2 17-6 56-3 22-8 56-4 53-8 
5-4 4-3 1-150 2630 | Ee See 18-5 11-9 16-5 15-0 55-5 21-0 50-5 48-2 
6-3 5:3 1-15 725 )Be eee hee 17-5 12-7 18-6 17-4 65 21-2 62-5 51-7 
6 § 1-72 Oli Sal’....4. 2.85]4) 8 ea 12-8 16-7 14:7 60 21-7 51-7 51-7 
6-4 5-6 1-35 752 | en eae 20 12-6 17-7 16-9 57 23 51-7 51 
4-9 ove -673 (Gam | Mee Bee 16 11-7 15-5 14-5 49 20-4 45-1 45 
4-7 3-6 -776 1G: SeB).,... 4. Sal s: chee 10-7 15-5 14-2 52 20:3 46 44-3 
4-7 4 1-18 ASE Ee, Ss 20 11-4 15-6 13-5 50:3 19-2 47-9 45-8 
5-4 3:4 1-00 Pe I Rig Senegal 11-2 15-6 13-6 54:5 21 50 47-5 
5 4-2 1-35 2 Fanmanrennunenieines 18-9 11-9 16-6 15 56-2 21-2 48-7 48-7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
ee 





Sugar x Ms i) by 4 
fe} a - cS) S = 
g |x $19 | 36 | g . er] eB 
- = aS =— “= © 
Sri Higa so-|4- | tae £ 4 5a | see 
J 3 |E |gs5) 22/2 | 88) 3 | 8 | Bo | gaz 
LOCALITY om fai be ees!) Se lisa aed Be Ae) Bae fo ee 
44/55) o6)95 (282) a4 [83] es] 2 | a8 | S39 | s8e8 
es(25/Ss|Ss iss] fo |as| £8 | gs | Bs | $3 | S885 
Be) Ole io ei roy se) 8 ane oD 2 2 Sa n EP ae 
Oo Ae ROL es NO iS a am b a B < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-6 | 6:5 | 39-5 | 52-6 | 21-1 14-5 | 2-9 42-7 49°8 11-5 4-9 14-956 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-8 | 6:5 | 44-0 | 47-7 | 19-8 10-7 | 3-2 41-4 41-2 11-6 5-0 15-000 
1—Sydney.......5. 2. oe 6-8 6-5 | 42-5 | 45-3 | 22-9 14 2-8 42-5 46-2 12-1 Oo Ree FAs eee. 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-6 6-4 | 45-7 | 47-9 | 21-4 10-2 3 50 37-8 11-5 ee |e eee oe 
38—Ambherst, .v......0 00% 6-7 6-2 | 47-5 | 46-7 | 15 9-6 2°8 37-5 33-3 12 DS Wala dito et aes 
ASH alitax: se... ccs tere ee 6-7 | 6-4 | 45 48-3 | 23-2 10-8 | 4:3 40 53-3 12-3 5 15-00 
5—Windsor,.o20.5.0.% 228 7 a 40 50 20 LOS Ch tees eo ee ee 10 SEE | aaa Wee Be 
G6—UTHTOlfe nc2s te eee 7-2] 6-7] 43 47-8 | 16-4 9-4] 3 37-1 35-2 11-6 ich be ae See ey eae 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 6-5 6 44 44-2 } 20 15 3:3 47-5 38-3 13-2 4-8 13-90 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-9 | 6-7 | 45-0 | 47-6 | 18-3 10-7 | 2-9 43-4 39-0 12-2 5:0 14-500 
8—Moncton............. 6-7 6-7 | 42-5 | 48 18 10-6 3 47-7 39-6 127 5-2 & gz 
9—Saint John........... i 6-6 | 45-6 | 48-3 | 23-3 10-3 | 2-8 41 39-6 11-7 5 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-2 6-9 | 46-3 | 47-9 | 15-3 10-5 2-9 39 35-6 11-6 AOU, Tokee en cee 
f1—Bathurstevcck ce oes 6-7 6-6 | 45-7 | 46-2 | 16-7 11-2 2-9 46 41 12-7 WARE. A kee 
Quebec (average).......... 6-1] 5-9 | 89-0 | 52-1 | 20-5 13-0 | 2-9 42-0 50-6 10-3 4-4 14-393 
12—Quebec............... 6-2 6 41-7 | 59-5 | 20-7 1525>| 23 41-5 50 10-3 4-7 14-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-5 6-1 | 37-8 | 55-4 | 23-6 14-8 3-4 45 55 11-2 4-6 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 5-9 | 32-7 | 50-7 | 20-4 12-5 2-8 39-8 50 10-7 4-3 |15-00-15-25 
15—Sorel estas ak Cee 6-1 5-8 | 36-7 | 47-6 | 16-2 10-4 3-1 41-7 55 10 4-6 13-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5:9 | 5-7 | 48-3 | 54-7 | 20-8 138301726 42 50 10 4-2 14-00 
I7—St. Johnssssete ia 2 6 6 33 39-5 | 20 13 2-6 40 52 10 BET Se. ds Bom toes 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-2 5-8 | 44-4 | 51-2 | 19-2 13-2 3-1 40 40 10 SQ gy. 3. See. 
19—Montreal............. 6 6 39-9 | 55-8 | 21 ISR) eeo <7 45-4 52-1 10-1 4-4 |14-75-15-00 
20-—Hull. eee oe ee eee 6-3 | 5-9 | 36-8 | 54-7 | 22-7 10-9 | 2-9 42-8 51-7 10 4-1 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-5 | 6:4} 40-5 | 56-6 | 21-0 13-3 | 2-6 41-4 50°3 10-9 4-6 14-800 
21—Ottawa.2iee i). ee 6-2 6-1 | 40-9 | 57-3 | 20-9 12-7 2-6 45-8 bo 10 4-7 114-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 6-7 6-2 | 43 60 2 11 2-6 40 50 11 5 14-50 
23—Kingston............- 5-8 | 5-8 | 38-6 | 45-3 | 19 12-9} 3 37-9 47-5 10 4-3 15-00 
24—-Belleville............ 6-4 6-2 | 47-5 | 56 20-1 12-6 2°6 38-9 50 8-7 4-6 14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 6 44-8 | 53-2 | 19-4 13-5 2-5 40 46-7 10-8 4-5 |15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa. steer .s one 6-2 6 42-5 | 50 24 12-5 2-9 50 60 11-5 5 14-25 
2i—Orilliat . ee ee eke 6-2 6-2 | 39-5 | 58-7 | 24 12-9 2-5 43-7 52-3 10-7 5 14-75 
28—Toronto.. 0 02. dee oe. 6-1 6-1 | 42-6 | 58-8 | 19-7 12-1 2-6 43-6 46-7 9-9 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-7 6-4 | 85-5 | 55 20 14 2°6 41 60 10-4 4-6 |12-75-13 -00¢g 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-7 6-5 | 389-3 | 58-2 | 23-5 13-2 2-6 40-8 40 12-8 4-6 14-50g 
3l—Hamilton! 3. th oe 6-5 6-4 | 41-9 | 59-4 | 24-3 11-5 2-4 36 50 10 4-6 14-00 
32—Brantiord.........0.. 6-3 6-1 | 40-4 | 57-4 | 20-4 12-4 QeG. 39-7 49-1 10-3 5-1 |14-25-14-50 
33-—= Galt eee ae 6-6 6-5 | 36-8 | 54-6 | 19-8 13-3 2-7 44-3 53-8 10-6 4-7 |14-00-14-25 
34— Guelph, ..2402).. Sea 6-2 6-2 | 47-2 | 55-5 | 20-3 14 2°8 42-5 46-7 10 4-9 |13-75-14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-3 6-3 | 32-6 | 52-2 | 20-7 13 2°5 37-9 45 10-2 3°8 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-3 OQ} o4- Tel oro)! 22 11-7 2-5 39-5 44-5 10-7 4-3 13-00 
37— stratford .i..27-0) 03 6-7 6:6 | 42-5 | 56-1 | 22-2 12-8 2-7 44-4 50-8 11-3 5 14-00 
S8—hond one roe sek Gee 6-4 6-4 | 45-2 | 54-9 | 20-2 13-2 2-4 41 47 9-9 4-6 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:7 | 6-6 | 42-1 | 56-2 | 18-8 13-4 | 2-6 46-4 58-1 10-5 5 14-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-2 6-3 | 42-7 | 59-5 | 19-4 13-3 2°3 40 40 10 4-6 |14-50-15-00 
41—Windsor.............. 6-3 6-1 | 36-8 | 58-8 | 17-4 13-1 2°5 39-3 46-7 9-8 4-7 14-00 
49-—Sarniat ss: ¢< > see tp ane 7 7 38-5 | 56-5 | 17-5 13-3 | 2-9 40 40 10 4-9 15-00 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-3 6 AbaQes5 22 10 2°5 36-7 50 9-6 4-2 114-50-14-75 
44—North Bay........... 7 7 47 2511/20 16-5 | 2-4 40 60 13 4 16-00 
45—Sudbury. J. ..ccch oe i 6-8 | 39-6 | 60 19 16 2-6 40 60: Wl ae eee 4-3 |16-25-16-50 
46-——Cobalt. See se. see 7-71 6-7} 40 65 25 15 2-6 40 50 13 5 17-75 
47—Timmins............. 7-3] 6-9 | 35-6 | 60-6 | 20-9 15 2-5 29 BUS oe 15 4-7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-7 | 6-6 | 39 59 22-2 14-5 |] 2-5 41-2 40 10 4-2 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-6 | 6-4 | 36-3 | 60 22-5 15-8 173 47-5 60 12-5 4-5 116-00-16-25 
50—Fort William......... 7-1] 6-9 | 40-5 | 55-6 | 24-4 14-8} 3 41-9 60 13 4-5 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........| 6-9 | 7-0 | 388-3 ) 49-7 | 22-0 14-6} 3-1 37-9 50-0 13-0 5:7 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 Uh 35-5 | 51-6 | 20-8 14-1 3-2 38-3 52-5 12-5 5-6 18-50 
52—Brandon. s,s ..k eee 6-9 | 6-9] 41 47-7 | 23-2 15 2-9 37-5 47-5 13-5 5-8 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-1] 7:3 | 34-9 | 50-8 | 238-5 19-2 | 3-5 45-1 58-4 14-2 5 Ss PS Co ee 
o3-——Reving,.. Wes. ache 7-1 7-4 | 36-4 | 50-2 | 23-1 18a 3-3 41-2 60 13-3 Be Se Ts ee eee hes 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 Ta? | s2e4eo1 24-3 19-9a] 4-3 AZ< SR, OSE oaks. ee Bey [es Ste Scere « 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-3 | 7-6 | 31-7 | 48-8 | 21 18-9a] 2-8 42 56-7 14-3 AG Ae Ses. co 
56— Moose Jaw........... 6-9 7 39 53-3 | 25-4 20a 3-4 Dora esa eoee 15 5S. So ee 
Alberta (average).......... 7-2) 7-4 | 34-3 | 49-7 | 22-6 17-5 | 3-5 43-0 57-5 13:8 SGh le. Sew. 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-3 7 33 51-7 | 21-7 18-5a} 3-1 42 55 12-7 5-6 gz 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7:7 822") 322581 51-2, | 25 17-5al 3-9 42-5 60 13 @ Pe lec te aoe cae 
59—Edmonton........... 6-7 6-6 | 39-3 | 50-6 | 23-9 16-8a} 3-3 45-6 55 13-3 5:5 £ 
60—Calgary.............. 7 7-21 31-9 | 46-7 | 17-6 17-5a| 3-4 AB. 12.4 Boe 15 5-5 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-4 8 30 48-2 | 24-7 17-4a] 3-6 39-7 60 15 Gel Rs eS | fee 
British Columbia (average)| 6-6 | 6-4 | 35-3 | 48-5 | 22-1 21-0 | 3-3 47-6 53-2 11°3 G'Gr (5. a 
62—Fernie eee. 2) be 7-7 | 7-3 | 33-3 | 50 ater 20a 3-2 50 50 13-7 Bel ly. 4. Bee es 
63—Nelson. 88.6. bees 7 7 35 48-3 | 21 22-5al 3-9 41-7 DD 12-5 i dl Ce Gh ae ee 
64—Frail 0 ete eo cee. 6:9 | 6-7 | 33-2 | 47-7 | 25 23-3a| 3-8 48-3 50 11 Bie lies x ee es 
65—New Westminster....| 6-1] 5-8 | 33-5 | 47-5 | 20-9 18-8a| 3 45 55 10-8 Bae 1 sth oe ok oe 
66—Vancouver........... 5:8 5-9 | 38 46-7 | 20-2 20-4a} 2-8 52 50 10 Gh |. othe etolae tle. 
67—Victoria,,.cs...+06e oe 6-8 | 6-3 | 35-7 | 48-1 | 238-5 21-2a| 2-9 43-7 50-7 10-2 ll AY Cree A 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-4 5-9 | 40 48-7 | 20-8 20a 3°6 50 55 10 Ge Zt Sate iedtres 
69 Prince Rupert........ 6-4 6 33-7 ' 51-2 | 23-7 21-7a! 3-1 50 60 12-5 gs Ue See oP 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b Welsh coal, see text. c Calculated price per 
n—Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $22-$32. pp Six-roomed houses not 


houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s.Delivered from mines. 
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3 s oo aa 
- 3 Se) 335 
8 = TO) ip! Ss 
hy oO TH w fe 
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—Q (S) jen an 
$ $ 
9-322 12-112 9-5|28 11-361 
8-006 10-125 6-6)/67 7917 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-0/0 7-00 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-0/0 7:00 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 
8-00-10-50 11-00 9-0/0 9-75 
9-00 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 9-0)0 10-50 
10-344 11-583 7-0/80 8-008 
9-75-11-75g 11-50g 6-0/0¢ 7-002 
10:75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-010 9-00 
9-00-11-00 11-50 
9-25 
9-103 11-758 19-2/89 11-58 
10-00 11-00 12-0/0c 12-00e¢ 
8-00 11-00 9-0/0 12-00 
9-25 13-00 8-0}0 9-00 
5 rea dey ce 12-75 10-0/0c 11-335¢ 
8-00 11-00 12-0/0c 13-33¢ 
10-25 
9-973 12-069 10-2/03 12-136 
10-25 |11-75-13-25 9-0/0 10-00 
8-00- 9-090 12-50 
7-50- 8-00 14-00 11-0/0 12-00 
12-09 12-50 8-00 9-00 
9-50 13-00 10-010 11-00 
10-50 11-50 10-0}0 11-00 
9-75 13-00 9-0)0 10-00 
11-60 11-50 16-0/0 18-00 
7-508 11-902, g g 
7-502 10-002 2 g 
9-00 11-50 13-0/0 15-00 
11-09 12-00: |Re e ee 13-00 
10-00 12-50 3-0/0 15-00 
9-00-11-09 11-50 11-0/0 12-00 
8-00-11-83 12-50 14-0]0 16-00 
9-0) 12-09 
19-00 12-00 13-0/0 15-00 
10-00 50=13:-OO SM,» | Rar 12-00c 
10-00-11-50 “25-1250 | Sees . 16-00c 
9-09 10-50 
8-69 1-30: aa Les bee 18-00c 
9-06 00-12-25 
Sy TERS 5 11-00 
12-50 14-50 
9-00-13 -00 LOOT A Meer Tie: 12-00c 
PN ert RRR ooh «4 aati be ealhaetan 8s seh 2 10-50e¢ 
14-00 16:50 7-510 8-50 
7-50-11-00 9-50 5-50 7-50 
10-75-12-75 12-25 6-215 7-50e 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7-0)0 8-00 
10-028 4- C25 eens} .. [e.. Sere PEE 
9200-12-00) 14 OOT15> 500i os ae... lt ook vee bo slows 
$200- 10-0042; 50-162 o0nlawees. . serene otek 
8-406 AG? FOO | Ree. ees chee. - 
8-50-12-25h EES 2 cae ER [eae ae ig 
8-00-9-00h LO OORT BAN abs sc fateetney as Sine 
6: 75-8 -50 LUPPSGTONS ID 3 SRR (6 SRS oe 
5-25- 9-00h TRS toe ae AS Ac 
5-406 LOSOO0 eee aah er pre icon 
gz £ g £ 
6-00h 
2-75-4-25h g g 
700-7 -50¢ 10-00g g g 
tag ge 1 Direc aid | cgi iedig Wot Ati ee bats Capes, is 
9-856 AO S00 GM wee Hite tnky. 
9-00-10-00 BU OU Uc (esegeutaer si (Racin ops taps creates 
8-50- 9-50 ISOM. Bese Ree. Be 
9-50-10-50 Oe oa es, cee alt< ce leecerss eLd 
9-50-10-59 LOS FOP Bn st ae eae Ascii tee 
8-75-10-75 OOO MA: teehee ee ee 
Fed NO Atom ohn. Me Vaal Viale ol cca aeheka cies ae Mic RANE 
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cord from price quoted. 
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Py: ® 
ene) Se) sas 
Coal le Bal I 
an mei a Ep es 
» oO Poe = 3 0 
Powe Som & nA Ol 
oa) oD S 
$ $ 
7°28 8-660 7:432 
5-500 6-590 6-000 
4-00 5-00 5-00 
7:00 8-00 7-00 
6-50 7-50 8-25c 
5-509 6-500 7-506 
5-00¢ 6:-00¢ g 
6-00 7-00 7-00-8-00c 
8-335 9-401 8-256 
10-67c 10-67c 6-75¢ 
6-00 7-00 8-00c 
7-00 8-00 7-00 
7-335¢ 9-335c¢ 7-50c 
10-67¢ 12-00c 12-00 
8-31 10-063 8-688 
7-00 8-50 5-00 
9-00 10-00 10-00c 
7:50 Joa Os ee ee ena 
6-00 7-00 5-00 
8-00 9-00 8-00 
SOR ee ts SU lab oe ae ae 
12-00 14-00 12-00 
£ g£ £ 
g gz gz 
9-00 11-00 11-00 
is ee 12-00 8-25¢ 
11-00 13-00 10-00c 
9-00 UO- OOM eae... ss ale. 
11-00 TS OOM eee fen, Pe 
12-00 ae OOM Mee so ee: 
Print Rah JOe50cl ae Rais. 
ye a ie ae 12-00c 12-00c 
fyi Cee 14-00c 8-00c 
Me Ree ee 9-0 9-00c 
oRtorady sees 825-10 SUC aes coeds. 
6-50 (hOGLU |S ea or 
4-50 6-00 6-00c 
5-75 MeO0C iy. Sens surs ht. 
6-50 PEDO Es ree 
6-938 7-750 6-759 
5-25-8-75 | 6-25- 9-50 7:00c 
5-75-8-06 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 
5-258 7-636 9-500 
ems, ae ou c 0 | 
3:50-4:50 | 5-00- 6-00 }............ 
6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 
Fee eo ae 8-00-12-00 12-00 
5-506 6-600 4-600 
£ z g£ 
5-00¢ 6-00¢ 
6:00¢ 6-00g 4-00¢ 
4-00 
6-188 6-714 4-814 
5-75-6°75 (oS PO A ee 
6-00 7-00 6-50¢ 
Ny, MSY ee 5-00 3:50 
ised tanner 6-50 4-50 
4-50-5-50 | 6-20- bape 4-77c¢ 
ADO eae tars tes 
5-00-10-00i! 7-00-12-00i 4-80c 





f. Petroleum coke. 


g Natural gas used extensively. 





Coal oil, per gallon 


h Lignite. 
extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and conveniences. 

















Ss Six-roomed 
=| Six-roomed | house with 
- | house with | incomplete 
& 8|modern con-|_ modern 
"| veniences, con- 
‘3 S| per month | veniences, 
= per month 
Cc. $ 
10-0 22-082 15-908 
10-6 21-167 14-250 
10-2]15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 
9-8}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 
10 {15-00-18-00 10-00 
10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 
9-7|18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 
10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 
9-7 ae. 750 VY 375 


10 


_ 
owowo 


8-00-18 -00 
18 -00-22-00 


22838 
20-00-30-00 
18- 00-22-00 
18-00-23 -00 
18-00-26 -00 
18-00-28 -00 
16-00-26 -60 
19-00-24 -00 
22-00-30-00 


— 


18-00-27 -00 
22-00-32 -00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00-27 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
0-00-26 -00 
0-00-28 -00 
0-00-26-00 
9-00-27 -00 


2 

2 

2 14- 
1 

20-00-80 -00 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


14-00-19-00 
16-00-22 -00 
15-00-18 -00 
14-00-18 -60 
15- 00-20-00 
0-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 
8-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 


+ aia. eie nls © wishes lef elles e 0) oe cpiel tenets 


n 20-00-22 -00 
20-00 


14-00 
p 
15-00-22-00 


— 


0-00-25-00 
8-00-26 -00 
0-00-27-00 


(ae 
oe 


p 
10-00-15-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
16-250 


— 
oe ee ee ee eet ee oe Coe ee — ae 


i0-J 


11-6}15-00-20-00 
10-3}15-00-22-00 
12-1]17-00-22-00 
9+ 2}20-00-25-00 
12-2125 -00-30-00 


12-00-20-00 
15-00-20 -00 


i Including birch. 


r Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Cor 


Ecdikiel 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1926 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 








Sept.|/Sept./Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.| Aug. |Sept. 
1933 | 1934 | 1934 





but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rental are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 

part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics were avail- 
able when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 


*All Gommodities........ sen ones 502 | 64-0/127-4]155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-5] 95-4] 97-8] 82-1] 69-7] 65-9] 68-9] 72-3] 72-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1]127-9]167-0|103-5} 86-2] 96-2] 86-9] 98-9] 69-8] 54-0] 53-9] 62-5] 69-9] 68-4 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-1|145-1]109-6} 96-0] 98-9]114-0}108-9} 93-4! 69-0} 60-8] 60-6] 65-6] 67-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products. sn.mtten. 3: 60 | 58-2/157-1]176-5| 96-0}101-7| 99-5} 93-9] 91-2] 79-2] 72-4] 70-0] 71-7] 73-6] 72-8 
Va 1 ie: Products and 
Soup Rae EOE 44 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3]100-2| 99-0) 93-7] 86-2! 76-8] 64-3] 63-8] 65-5) 65-3 
Vv hee aa Its Products...... 39 | 68-9/156-9]168-4]128-0)104-6] 99-4] 92-6] 93-8] 90-4] 86-8} 86-0] 85-5] 87-0] 86-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their productsia sete. 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5| 97-0} 97-3] 99-8] 91-9] 98-2] 73-7| 60-7] 58-9] 67-5] 63-0] 62-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PH OAUCES ne vee aekterenye oe 73 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2|116-6/107-0} 99-2} 92-4} 93-2} 90-8] 86-5) 85-9] 85-0) 86-1] 86-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
MCUS 4: Sob. cies costs.» Beene 73 63 -4]118-7}141-5)117-0}105-4}100-3] 94-6} 95-5} 92-0] 84-6] 83-4] 81-5] 81-7] 81-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9|107-0)140-0/108-0) 95-1] 98-5} 96-4] 96-0] 86-1] 74-4] 71-6] 72-7| 73-9] 74-1 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOs Mee corace aaa ee 116 | 61-8/119-4/151-0/105-4!| 90-2} 97-2|101-7|103-7| 86-7] 66-9] 62-2] 65-7] 68-9] 69-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 | 62-2} 91-4)126-3]111-4}101-4] 99-4) 92-8) 90-8] 85-7] 79-4] 77-8] 77-3] 77-2] 77-3 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/181-5/163-1)/112-8] 99-1] 99-4] 93-7] 98-9] 76-7] 65-1] 61-5| 65-6] 70-1] 69-0 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6]113-8)104-1] 97-1] 92-8] 94-7] 91-2} 89-3] 88-1] 85-6! 89-6] 89-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-1/138-3/170-4|112-6] 98-2] 98-7) 93-8] 99-4] 75-1] 62-4] 58-5] 63-4] 67-9] 66-7 
Building and construction 
IMACONIAIG.. oes aeetecine Y- 97 67-0|100-9}144-0}122-8)108-7|100-0} 98-6] 99-6} 86-8] 79-9] 76-2] 80-8] 83-0] 82-9 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5}147-2/176-6]110-2] 95-8} 98-4] 92-8] 99-3] 72-5] 58-5] 54-6] 60-4] 65-3] 64-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
“AY HiGlah- hase ccyenegs 6 167 58-2/131-3}169-5|103-4] 89-1] 96-5] 86-5} 96-1] 69-3] 54-9] 54-5] 62-7] 67-8] 66-7 
B.vApimal..- Aye see ee 90 70-4/129-9/146-6/109-6] 95-5] 98-2/108-9]105-2} 90-0] 69-2) 61-6] 62-7] 66-7] 67-9 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6/1382-9}161-6]102-8} 86-7} 96-7} 95-0/107-7| 71-2) 52-6) 47-3] 54-6] 61-6] 61-3 

Ti Marmont oe eter te 16 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6) 91-9)/100-7|105-2/105-5} 91-3] 73-5] 60-8] 66-5] 70-7| 73-6 
TT. Horestieh sas ance eee 52 63-9} 89-1/154-4]129-4/106-3/100-1] 98-9] 93-5! 86-0] 76-8] 64-5] 64-0] 65-6] 65-4 
Ve Moneralia: tye eae teens ae 183 67-0}111-3}181-4}117-6]105-8} 99-7} 91-3] 92-7] 87-2) 80-8] 81-2] 81-6] 82-0) 81-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8] 97-3] 93-8]101-8] 74-0] 58-5] 54-2) 59-9] 65-3] 64-6 
my nade. (fully or chief- 276 | 64-8)127-6/156-8]116-7|100-5| 98-6] 95-1] 94-1] 84-8] 72-4] 69-3] 71-5] 73-6] 73-8 

Vio Nessnctoniser tae rei 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 

(Continued from page 966) anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 


western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatie conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
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electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 


Cloth-} Sun- | All 

2. Food paee Rent | “ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 19238... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925... bys 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 148 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933.. 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1922.. 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933.. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934.. 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.. 103 142 128 113 156 lye 
June 1934.. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934.2... 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934.... 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were slightly lower in most 
localities, the Dominion average for sirloin 
steak being down from 22-5 cents per pound 
in August to 22 cents in September, round 
steak from 18-2 cents per pound to 17-8 cents 

86205—6 


and shoulder roast from 11:8 cents per pound 
to 11-5 cents. Veal and mutton also were 
lower, the former averaging 11:8 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 12 
cents in August and the latter averaging 19 
cents per pound in September as compared 
with 20-8 cents in August. Bacon prices were 
generally higher being up in the average from 
33°2 cents per pound in August to 35:1 cents 
in September. The price of lard also advanced 
averaging 13-2 cents per pound in September 
as compared with 12-7 cents in August. 

Egg prices showed a slight seasonal advance 
the Dominion average being 27-5 cents per 
dozen in September, 27-2 cents in August and 
24-9 cents in July. The price of milk was 
unchanged at an average of 9-8 cents per 
quart. Increases, however, were reported from 
St. Hyacinthe, Belleville, Peterborough, Ed- 
monton and Calgary. 

Bread was fractionally higher at an average 
of 5-9 cents per pound. Onions were generally 
lower the Dominion average being down from 
5°6 cents per pound in August to 4:3 cents in 
September. Potatoes declined substantially in 
nearly all localities the Dominion average be- 
ing down from $1.22 per ninety pounds in 
August to 98 cents in September. The price 
of granulated sugar was fractionally lower at 
6:6 cents per pound, The price in September, 
1933, was 8 cents per pound. The price of tea 
has advanced gradually during the nine months 
of the present year the Dominion average be- 
ing 52-6 cents per pound in September as 
compared with 45-7 cents in January. Anth- 
racite coal advanced from $1488 per ton in 
August to $14.96 in September. Increases were 
reported from Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, 
Peterborough, Oshawa, Orillia, ‘Toronto, St. 
Catharines, Kitchener and London. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes:—Halifax, $15.50; Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, $16.50; Moncton, $16; Que- 
bec, $14.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, 
$16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; Montreal, 
$15.50; Ottawa, $16.50; Kingston, $16; Belle- 
ville, $16.50; Peterborough, $17; Oshawa, $15; 
Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, 
$15; Galt, $16; Windsor, $14; Sudbury, $17; 
Cobalt, $17.75; Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, 
$16.25; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The price of No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaged 82:3 cents per bushel in September 
as compared with 86 cents in August and 67-2 
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cents in September, 1933. Prices advanced 
considerably during the first ten days of the 
month following which there was a gradual 
decline. In coarse grains flax was down from 
an average of $1.627 per bushel to $1.516 and 
rye from 68.7 cents per bushel to 66 cents, 
while oats and barley advanced, the former 
from 43-6 cents per bushel to 45-7 cents and 
the latter from 56:6 cents per bushel to 58-5 
cents. In milled products flour was 50 cents 
per barrel lower at $5.50, while rolled oats 
advanced from $3.10 per ninety pound bag to 
$3.30. Granulated sugar at Montreal was un- 
changed at an average price of $5.09 per hun- 
dred pounds. Raw rubber at New York de- 
clined from 15-1-16-6 cents per pound to 
15-15-9 cents. In live stock choice steers at 
Toronto were slightly lower at $5.30 per 
hundred pounds, while at Winnipeg the price 
declined from $3.83 per hundred pounds to 
$3.49. Lambs at Toronto declined from $6.35 
per hundred pounds to $5.77, while calves ad- 
vanced from $5.65 per hundred pounds to 
$6.45. The price at Winnipeg was somewhat 
lower at $3.79 per hundred pounds. Bacon 
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hogs at Montreal rose from $8.75 per hundred 
pounds to $8.85 but at Toronto the price de- 
clined from $8.63 per hundred pounds to $8.49. 
Creamery butter at Montreal advanced from 
20-9 cents per pound to 21:4 cents and at 
Toronto from 21-7 cents per pound to 22:2 
cents. Cold storage holdings at the beginning 
of September were about 20 per cent higher 
than at the corresponding date last year and 
22 per cent higher than holdings at the be- 
ginning of August this year. Fresh eggs 
showed a substantial seasonal advance the 
price at Montreal rising from 26-1 cents per 
dozen to 32:1 cents and at Winnipeg from 
21-3 cents per dozen to 27-6 cents. The price 
of raw cotton at New York was down from 
13:1 cents per pound to 12-7 cents. The tex- 
tile strike together with the fact that visible 
supplies of American cotton were considerably 
increased in September were said to be factors 
in the price movement. The price of scrap 
steel was $1 per ton lower at $6.50-$8.50, while 
the price of copper at Montreal declined from 
$7.64 per hundred pounds to $7.30. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


One accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
several of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. The following notes 
afford information as to significant changes 
according to groups of commodities in some 
of these countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Priczes—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 63-6 
for August, an advance of 2-1 per cent over 
the July level. This increase was almost 
entirely due to the increase in food prices, 
amounting to 6°5 per cent. The greatest 
change was in cereals which group was 11-8 
per cent higher than in July, and the meat 
and fish group showed an advance of 5:9 per 
cent. Non-foods, on the whole, were 0:3 per 
cent lower, the changes in the different groups 
being small except for a decrease of 2:5 per 
cent in wool prices. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 83-4 at the end of August, an 
increase of 1:2 per cent for the month. All 


groups were included in the rise for the month 
except the sugar, coffee and tea group. The 
largest increase was one of 3-1 per cent in 
vegetable foods. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 148 at September 1, an increase of 
0-7 per cent for the month. Foods were 
higher, the principal changes being increases 
in prices of eggs, bread and flour, bacon and 
butter, with a reduction in potato prices. The 
fuel and light group also showed a slight 
advance. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100 
(gold index) was 74 for August, an increase of 
1-4 per cent for the month, due chiefly to 
increases in all of the food groups, while in- 
dustrial materials were lower than the July 
level. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 100-1 for August, an advance of 1-2 per 
cent for the month. The upward movement 
was general, extending to the four main 
groups and to most of the sub-groups, the 
principal advances occurring in cattle and in 
textiles. 
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Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 123-3 for 
August, an increase of 0-3 per cent for the 
month. There were no marked changes in 
any of the groups. 

South Africa 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
19101000, was 1102 for July, a decrease of 6 
per cent from the April level, due to declines 
in the jute, leather, hides and skins group, the 
grains, meals, etc. group, groceries, meat and 
chemicals. 

United States 

WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 76-4 for August, an advance of 2 
per cent for the month. This is the highest 
point reached since February 1931. The in- 
crease in August was chiefly due to substantial 
advances in farm products, foods and fuel and 
lighting materials. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-4778 at September 1, an advance of 1-7 per 
cent for the month. This is a rise of almost 50 
per cent in this index number since March 1, 
1933, and is the highest point reached in three 
and one-half years. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities, was $169-188 at September 1, a 
gain of 0°76 per cent for the month, and is 
the highest point reached in four years. 


Cost or Livina—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923=100, was 79-6 for August, a rise of 0°6 
per cent for the month. All groups except 
sundries were higher than the July level. 


The Primary Iron and Steel Industry in Canada, 1933 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has pub- 
lished a report on the primary iron and steel 
industry in 1933, covering the operations of 
plants engaged chiefly in the manufacture of 
(a) pig iron, (b) ferro-alloys, (c) steel ingots 
and direct steel castings, (d) rolled and drawn 
iron and steel products such as bars, plates, 
sheets, strips, rails, wire rods, structural shapes, 
etc. Thirty-six firms were included in this 
industry in 1933 and reports were received 
for 50 different plants or departments includ- 
ing 4 blast furnace departments, 2 ferro-alloy 
plants, 26 steel furnace divisions and 18 roll- 
ing or drawing mills. 

Factory sales of pig iron, steel and rolled 
products were valued at $18,492,549 in 1933 
compared with $16,197,526 in 1932, and $36,- 
911,245 in 1931. The 22 works in Ontario 
accounted for 63 per cent of the total sales for 
Canada, 6 plants in Nova Scotia provided 20 
per cent of the total and 14 works in Quebec 
accounted for 14 per cent. There were also 
4 operating plants in Manitoba, 1 in Alberta 
and 3 in British Columbia. 

Capital employed in 1933 was reported at 
$96,444,846 of which $74,536,482 or 77-4 per 
cent represented the value of land, buildings 
and plant equipment. The total for Ontario 
was $64,821,820; for Nova Scotia, $18,380,730; 
for Quebec, $11,773,013; for Manitoba, $1,342,- 
983; and for Alberta and British Columbia, 
$126 300. 

The average number of employees in the 
primary iron and steel plants was 5,200 in 


1933 compared with 4,847 in 1932, and 8,026 
in 1931. About 315 workers were employed 
in blast furnace departments, 209 in ferro- 
alloy plants, 1,467 on steel furnaces and 3,207 
in rolling mills. Salaries and wages in 1933 
totalled $6,049,189 compared with $6,131,057 
in 1932 and $11,072,054 in 1931. 





A concise booklet entitled “How to Avoid 
Accidents in the Engineering Industry” has 
been published by the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. The 
safety recommendations it contains represent 
the accumulated experience of employers, 
management and operators in this industry, 
and are based on facts, not theory. The 
booklet contains general engineering shop 
rules; rules for lathe operators; for drilling 
machine operators; for shaping machine oper- 
ators; for screw machine, auto, semi-auto, 
hand screw and hollow spindle lathe operators; 
for boring, milling and gear cutting machine 
operators; for planing machine operators; for 
the safe operation of grinding machines, sur- 
face—internal—external; for safe power press 
operation; for the prevention of electrical 
accidents; and for hand tools; also hints to 
crane drivers and slingers; and sections on 
ladders; piling and storage of materials; first 
aid; skin infection; spitting; fooling and 
horseplay; and health hazards in chromium 
plating. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Contract by Employee not to Carry on 
Similar Business is Enforced 

The Manitoba Court of Appeal, by a ma- 
jority decision, recently reversed the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Adamson in the action brought 
by a drug company in Manitoba against a 
former employee (Lasour GazErtTE, October, 
1933, page 1056). The defendant, a pharma- 
ceutical chemist, entered the employment of 
the plaintiff company in January, 1928, and 
in March was put in charge of the company’s 
retail drug store opened in that month at Flin 
Flon, the hiring being on a monthly basis at 
$200 a month. He continued in that position 
until September, 1932, when he was dis- 
missed on a month’s notice. In the following 
month he was employed by the Copper Drug 
Company Limited as druggist and clerk in a 
retail drug store. On December 6, 1928, when 
he had been in the plaintiff’s employment 
for eleven months, he- signed at the plain- 
tiff’s request an agreement in the form of a 
bond for $5,000, agreeing that he would not 
carry on a similar business in the territory of 
the plaintiff for a period of five years. Mr. 
Justice Adamson, in dismissing the action in 
the lower court, pointed out that the defend- 
ant did not sign the bond as a consideration 
for being taken into the service of the com- 
pany, and the signing of the bond was some- 
thing new imported into the agreement, and 
was not a condition of his employment. The 
agreement was therefore in the nature of a 
voluntary covenant, and was moreover a 
covenant “in restraint of trade.” 

The Court of Appeal, on the other hand, 
held that the mere continuance of a person 
in service, though terminable at the notice or 
will of the employer, is a sufficient considera- 
tion for a reasonable restraint against exercis- 
ing the same trade on his own account after 
dismissal. 

Chief Justice Prendergast, in the course of 
his judgment, said: “The business of drug- 
gists, with more diffused knowledge in mat- 
ters of health and the prevalence of patent 
medicine, has undergone a great change, and 
I do not think, on the evidence as we have 
it, that much, if anything, can be made of the 
defendant’s having become possessed of trade 
secrets or formulae of compounds. The de- 
fendant, however, being not a mere clerk but 
in effect manager, acquired as- such an inti- 
mate knowledge of the terms and conditions 
of the company’s dealings with manufacturers 
and wholesalers, and became identified with it 
in such a way that its customers would inevit- 
ably be diverted to the new store which 
started business next door. The plaintiffs 
have shown a considerable falling off in their 
business since the new store started. But this 
period has coincided with a depression which 


has also affected the northern district and it 
seems that the amount of $5,000 set forth in 
the bond is much in excess of actual dam- 
ages. . « 0G SRR In the conditions of our 
very sparsely settled northern mining coun- 
try where Flin Flon is situate, the plaintiff’s 
undertaking at that place was a hazardous 
one which they did not feel like entering into 
without securing such assurance as that given 
by the bond, without signing which, the de- 
fendant admits frankly, he knew that his em- 
ployment could not continue. I would allow 
the appeal with costs, enter judgment for the 
plaintiffs for $2,000 and grant an injunction 
as prayed for, also with costs.” 


Mr. Justice Dennistoun (agreeing with 
Chief Justice Prendergast and Mr. Justice 
Richards), said: “I agree that the appeal 
should be allowed, for upon the facts the bond 
sued on with its restrictive covenants was 
taken for the protection of the goodwill of 
the plaintiff’s business, and not with the ob- 
ject of depriving the defendant of the means 
of livelihood. The defendant was made man- 
ager of the plaintiff’s business at the mining 
town of Flin Flon upon his solemn contract 
under seal that he would not enter into com- 
petition with the plaintiff’s drug business for 
a limited time in a limited area. As. such 
manager he acquired special knowledge in 
respect to the stock in trade, its costs, and 
the profits at which it could be sold. This 
was highly confidential information in a 
newly opened mining camp. Moreover he ob- 
tained information as to the requirements of 
the plaintiff’s customers, with some knowledge 
of their diseases and of those prescriptions, 
preparations, cosmetics, contraceptives, /hair- 
dyes, salves, and other specifics for ailments 
or vanities which are not readily disclosed to 
strangers. Having acquired this intimate and 
personal knowledge, he placed it at the dis- 
posal of a rival business in violation of his 
covenant not to do so. He was in a different 
position from that of a mere clerk or counter 
salesman whose duties are automatic and can 
be performed in complete ignorance of his 
master’s trade secrets. To put a man of that 
type out of business may well be held a con- 
tract in restraint of trade which is contrary 
to public policy. But to hold a person to a 
contract such as we have here is, in my judg- 
ment, well within the cases referred to by my 
learned brethren.” (These cases were Morris 
Limited versus Sazelby, H. of L. 1916; Lon- 
don and Yorkshire Bank versus Pritt, 1887; 
Reimer versus Rosen, Manitoba, 1919). 

Mr. Justice Trueman and Mr. Justice Rob- 
son dissented. Northland Drug Co. versus 
Maguire (Manitoba) 1934 Dominion Law Re- 
ports, vol. 31, page 687. 
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Municipality not liable for Act of Contractor 
in Relief Work 


The Court of Appeal of Ontario allowed the 
appeal by the Town of Orillia, defendant, from 
the judgment of Judge McEvoy, awarding the 
plaintiff the sum of $2,000 damages and costs 
against the appellant under the circumstances 
stated by Mr. Justice Davis in his judgment as 
follows :— 

“The town of Orillia, on October 4, 1932, 
constituted seven persons (two of whom were 
members of the council) to be the ‘ Orillia 
Public Welfare Board’ to supervise public 
welfare and relief work in the Town, to assist 
the council in the administration and distribu- 
tion of relief funds derived from all sources, to 
consider all cases requiring or applying for re- 
lief and to make recommendations to the 
council as to the same, to organize and co- 
ordinate all community relief work and to 
exercise all the powers and duties given the 
Municipal Public Welfare Board by the Min- 
ister of Public Welfare for Ontario or by 
other Provincial or Dominion authority. The 
creation of this Board by the municipal 
council was sought to be warranted by the 
provisions of The Unemployment Relief Act, 
1932, 22 Geo. V, ch. 4 (Ont.), Special refer- 
ence was made to the expression ‘direct 
relief’ in secs. 3 and 4 of the Order in 
Council, schedule B to the Act. This 
Welfare Board acquired the right to cut 
and remove standing timber from a bush lot 
outside the limits of the municipality for dis- 
tribution as fuel among the needy in the muni- 
cipality, and the Board engaged the defendant 
James to haul some of this wood into the 
Town and distribute it amongst the needy as 
directed, at the price or sum of $1.25 per cord, 
James owned a motor truck and used the same 
for carrying out this work. The plaintiff, his 
brother-in-law, accompanied him on the truck 
on the day in question as a helper, and suffered 
serious injuries when the truck, in attempting 
to pass another car travelling in the same 
direction, went into the ditch, obviously due 
to the recklessness of James in the operation 
of the truck. The plaintiff seeks in this action 
to recover his damages from the municipality. 

“Tt is unnecessary to determine the nice ques- 
tions raised as to whether or not the muni- 
cipality had any authority to carry on such 
wood operations or to delegate such authority, 
if any, to this Board of citizens, because it is 
plain on the evidence that James was in any 
event an independent contractor and that the 
relation of master and servant cid not exist 
between him and the Board or between him 
and the municipality. The power of control 
retained by the employer is the point on 


which mainly turns the question whether a 
person is a servant or an independent con- 
tractor, and there is no evidence in this case 
of any such direction and control by the 
municipality or by the Board of the manner 
of doing the work undertaken by James as to 
constitute the relationship of master and ser- 
vant. 

“The judgment against the appellant muni- 
cipality for the plaintiff’s damages must be set 
aside. The appeal is allowed and the action 
dismissed with costs.” 

The judgment of the Court, allowing the 
appeal, was unanimous, 

McNeil versus the Town of Orillia (On- 
tarlo) 1934, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 538. 


The problem of accident compensation for 
persons injured while engaged on work relief 
projects in the United States has arisen in 
many States. There has been no uniformity 
in the rulings of the workmen’s compensation 
commissions or in the court decisions upon 
this point. However, the majority of rulings 
and decisions have excluded such persons from 
the benefits of the compensation laws. 


Compensation Board cannot reconsider Facts 
already dealt with 


The New Brunswick Supreme Court, in an 
appeal by an employer from the decision 
of the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in re-opening a case and reversing its 
former decision, held that where the Board 
has disallowed a workman’s claim on the 
ground that the injury he sustained did not 
arise “out of and during the course of his 
employment, the Board cannot re-open the 
case and reverse its decision under section 43 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, as that 
section only deals with circumstances which 
follow the award, and not with those which 
precede it. Section 43 of the Act of 1932 
provides as follows:— 

“The Board may reopen, rehear, redetermine, 
review or readjust any claim, decision, or ad- 
justment, either because an injury has proven 
more serious than it was deemed to be, or be- 
cause a change has occurred in the condition of 


a workman or in the number, circumstances or 
condition of dependents, or otherwise.” 


The workman in this case had been em- 
ployed on the (Canadian National Railways for 
about 15 years in the capacity of carman’s 
helper. While on his way to work on the 
morning of September 13, 1932, he was struck 
by a train while he was proceeding to his work 
by way of the company’s tracks. The claim 
was disallowed by the Board on October 14, 
1932, but on the claimant’s application the 
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Board re-opened the case, and reversed their 
first decision, having heard the claimant’s evi- 
dence that the path taken by him on the 
day of the accident was the usual way taken 
by the shopmen to reach their place of work, 
the track being used for this purpose with 
the knowledge of the management. 

Mr. Justice Baxter, in his judgment, re- 
viewed the provisions of the Act, concluding 
as follows: “The appeal is therefore open on 
the ground that all the established facts do 
not entitle the workman to compensation as 
a matter of law. The claimant’s own testi- 
mony shows that he took a short cut instead 
of one of at least three roads which led to 
an entrance to the portion of the Government 
property where his work was. There is not 


a syllable of evidence to show that he used 
the short cut ‘with the full knowledge of the 
management’ and besides the use of the tracks 
was forbidden by statute (Railway Act, RSC. 
1927, c. 170, s. 408). The facts are undisputed 
and there is a total absence of evidence to 
support the finding of the majority, of the 
Board. . . Of course the appeal must be 
allowed, without costs, on the ground that 
the Board had no power to reopen the claim; 
but it is as well to show, I think, that what 
may be considered a technical decision has not 
deprived the workman of anything to which 
he might otherwise have been entitled.” 

The King versus Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (New Brunswick), 1934 Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 3, page 758. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment showed a con- 
siderable increase in Canada on October 
1, according to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 8,864 em- 
ployers, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, whose staffs aggregated 933,486 per- 
sons, as compared with 923,078 in the preceding 
month. Activity has often shown a falling-off 
between September and October in the thir- 
teen years of the record, the change on the 
average being a fractional reduction; the 
substantial increase this year is therefore 
especially interesting. The index (based upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
stood at 100-0 on October 1, 1934, compared 
with 98-8 on September 1, 1934, and 90:4 on 
October 1, 1933. On the same date in the 
twelve preceding years, the index was as 
follows: 1932, 86:7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 
1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 
106-5; 1925, 99-5: 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 
1922, 95-8, and 1921, 91-8. These returns are 
representative of all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. 

At the beginning of October, 1934, reports 
were received by the Department of Labour 
from 1,700 local trade unions embracing a 
membership of 159,675 persons. Of these, 
26,204 were reported idle, a percentage of 16-4, 
compared with percentages of 16°5 at the be- 
ginning of September, 1934, and 19-8 at the 
beginning of October, 1933. 

Reports for September, 1934, received by 
the Department of Labour from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
increases over August, 1934, and September, 
1933, in the average daily placements effected, 
logging being largely responsible for the gains 
in each instance. During the month under 
review, September, 1934, the total opportuni- 
ties for work numbered 32,350, applications 
made, 57,916, and placements in regular and 
casual employment, 30,441. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent at the beginning of October was 

87513—14 


$15.96 as compared with $15.87 for September; 
15.78 for October, 19383; $21.96 for October, 
1929; $21.14 for October, 1926; $22.01 for 
October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $1448 for October, 1914. The 
increase in October of this year as compared 
with the previous month was due to the some- 
what higher cost of foods. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was 71:4 for October 
as compared with 72-0 for September; 67-9 
for October, 1933; 96-8 for October, 1929; 
98-1 for October, 1926; 99-6 for October, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
66-8 for October, 1914. 

The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in the table on page 984. The index of the 
physical volume of business was somewhat 
lower in September than in August and May, 
the two high points of the year, but was 
substantially higher than in September last 
year. Of the principal factors included in the 
index those used as indicators of mineral 
production, manufacturing, electric power out- 
put and carloadings were lower in September 
than in August, while those of construction, 
trade employment, imports and exports were 
higher. As compared with a year ago all these 
factors were higher except exports. Informa- 
tion available for October shows employment 
slightly higher than in the preceding month 
and about 11 per cent higher than in October, 
1933. Total carloadings and gross revenue of 
the Canadian National Railways also were 
higher, both as compared with the preceding 
month and with October last year. Contracts 
awarded for October and sugar production for 
the four weeks ended October 6 were lower 
than in the preceding period and in the corre- 
sponding periods of 1933. 

The figures for strikes and lockouts during 
October show some decrease from the pre- 
vious month in numbers of disputes, em- 
ployees involved and also in time loss, but 
were greater than those for October last year. 
The number of disputes recorded was 16, in- 
volving 4,970 workers with a time loss in man 
working days of 52,011, as compared with 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1934 1933 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 115,541,687} 101,022,305 99,344,395] 102,105,244 97,026,918 83,881, 867 

Imports, merchandise for 

GOHSUMPUIOND onc v geese eae $ 47, 228, 804 42,207, 602 43,507,331 41,070, 259 38, 698, 416 38, 747,030 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 67, 747, 809 58,135,136 55,249,375 60, 488, 729 57, 784, 804 44,723,252 

Customs duty collected......... Cl aso Bers ee 6,444, 619 6, 693, 004 6,414,363 6,139, 754 6,193,796 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTAL A chs es nee ee eT Say aera eels 2,580, 850,389] 2,533,455, 103) 2,823,357, 264] 2,457,107, 844] 2,648, 513,246 
Bank notes in circulation........ Dill athe 148, 239,227 139,646,482] 133,042,841 141, 055, 653 129, 291, 890 
Bank deposits, savings.......... FS Se 1,376, 959, 756} 1,367,194, 902! 1,349, 769,247| 1,372, 184,120} 1,372, 713,533 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 879,761,929} 853,355,407] 912,211,074] 904,822,716) 884,771,869 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Coniinon stocks) 3. yarn pd 85-2 83-8 83-8 70-4 81-6 81-8 

Preferred stocks ...05%: 5. sass eee 69-5 67-4 67-3 59-7 61-0 61-7 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 82-9 82:0 82:3 94-6 95-8 95-0 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

NUIT BORG cca keeiaeee acts eee 71-4 72-0 72-3 67-9 68-9 69-5 

(*) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Ot sal K: eA ae Ne, ul alee ial 15-96 15-87 15-92 15-78 15-78 15-96 
Business failures, number.........]...........6- 118 10 144 155 150 
Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 1,628,426 1,360, 691 2,321,926 2,344,568 2,358,000 

() Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 100-0 98-8 99-9 90-4 88-5 87-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 16-4 16-5 17-9 19-8 19-9 21-2 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
fPEISDS lop peeiAe Be eben es cars 216,885 203, 400 185, 249 204, 706 187,277 169, 258 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 2ross earnings...... $ 15, 803, 292 14,940, 269 13,532, 418 14, 662,314 14, 082,057 13,376, 756 
Operating expenses........ Oe TS a ea, Saeco Ie ns aa 11,565, 237 10, 350, 857 10,308,990 10,576, 247 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
TOSS CATHINGS ie). He. ARRAS EOE. See aeN 12,042,793 10, 929, 992 11, 984, 497 11,173,335 9,943,272 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
linesahwedsaeet hs sae Sa dee gee. welche 9,009, 213 9,859,359 7,926,050 8,170,006 9,204, 670 
Steam railways, freight in 
iS WG OR AT... ee en eam AN MORE MMe oa aT Se ce ek os 5 abe 1,751, 108,054) 2,441,503,348] 2,102,826,079) 1,752,166, 269 
Building permits: 4. i cbs sslae See setae 2 2,247,784 3,273, 889 1, 762, 947 1,986, 903 1,927,882 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 11, 152, 700 12,494, 000 13,543,900 15,014,300 8,386, 900 9,479,900 
Mineral Production— 

Eig 12ORK cca wets «= ar = eats tons), te iak. eet taie 43,019 41,485 27,002 30,738 35, 233 

Steel ingots and castings...... CONS eae ote tots cece: ane. 57,489 63,504 48, 496 38, 630 48, 659 

Ferro-alloya sis. See ot tons|'Pr us. Fay....4: 1,147 2,458 9,563 2,033 1,796 

Toad: 4 can ecb womans LSt| Meee teens cierere eek is 6 oe 30,276,573 23,834,911 23, 487, 631 24,349, 685 

ZINC ee cee ela tiein ede ere aitteten eet Hoye fe aay Oa ee I aR 30,028,555 20,648, 443 18,619,586 16,575, 867 

Copper MOM. SER ESM ‘asatetererete LSAT eee OO) EVIE 82, 703, 462 29,894,112 30, 720,201 28, 243, 639 

Nickel ie aia ice aac sarge wae. BT ey waa ST | eee ee 14,272,129 10, 734, 268 10, 645, 933 10, 216, 700 

Old ant A aRe | SRE ieee OUNCEBNSN ecco cee 244, 180 264,870 244,212 236,526 257, 607 
Coals isin: BG Be le cle it tons, ISIE... 1, 293, 867 1,094,340 1,548, 887 1,140,978 894, 837 

Crude petroleum imports....... Pale eae 118,210,000} 129,610,000 91,710,000} 108,100,000} 116,310,000 
Rubber imports................ Ibstereeuste cone. 6, 206, 000 4,363,000 5, 780, 000 5, 869, 000 4,022,000 
Cotton imports...............0. Ins Riso SAY. 7,669, 000 8,535,000 12,288, 000 7,409, 000 10,584,000 . 
Wool, raw, imports.............. Hero Ay [ERS yous aeoer eee 613, 000 1,040,000 1,588,000 1,956, 000 2,009,000 
Timberscaled in British Colum- 

Diduiteralace heey < Sasa Pike stay [ovo bay aml CRSA Ce deve Ges | 200,680,567) 205,982,174] 170,904,912} 196,942,853} 168,732,621 
Flour production............... pre} cee ae ee 1,383,205 1,282,214 1, 650, 557 1,392, 683 1,448, 692 
(§) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 86, 934, 082 88,679, 472 95,041, 690 87,616, 868 60,377,719 88, 089, 347 
Footwear production........... pairels ads 9.1 eee 1,704, 677 1,877,661 1,833,771 2,035,525 2,237,179 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. Kiwihittcacet sees 54, 243,000 53,513,000 52,187,000 49,644,000 48,652,000 
Sales of insurance............... Cee Ce cadoctde 25,833,000 26, 359, 000 34,302,000 28,088, 000 30, 657, 000 
Pabislasa Paces efeqere a Susicl cer se eeeel s CONS]. to ecceiioante ses ie Be fineae 191, oy 179, 420 194, ne 

utomobiles, passenger.............[eeeceeccseeces ; 325 2,723 4,35 4,9 
Index of Physical Volume of : 

PUISIM OSS 6 ere eect Men eal are eRe Ee 97-1 99-0 88-2 90-8 89-8 
Industria.) PRropvucrion..;. 204. 9 Geel, Sd... 97-5 99-8 87-4 90-2 89-5 

Mineral production 132-7 135-7 130-9 123-7 110-7 

Manufacturing......... 99-5 100-7 87-9 97-0 96-9 

Construgfion xs. . 13258 AOS oe! . apse a. ad er. 41-3 40-7 45-4 28-6 27-2 

Hlectric power)... cscs 4s eee tnalian renee te 162-7 184-8 148-8 148-9 168-0 
DISTRIBUTIONS: .f.0 cae os cutee eat eaten see 96-2 96:7 90-5 92-6 90-0 

Tradp employment. {; sie. tay His d: cae eee 119-8 118-0 113-9 114-8 112-7 

Warloadinga.) one sss ocak eee eee nee ee 67-0 74-9 62-6 63-9 67-9 

Imipofte s: «Gee, SARL IAA” TAS One een 73°5 70-0 71-6 70-5 65-0 

FEXP OPES 5.6: s/alier dis cs Sate. c/a ANSEL oc TR ee eee Re: 82-8 77°3 67-6 85-8 65-1 








(1) Caleulated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

ts For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending October 27, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 

(®) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 6, September 8 and August 11, 1934; October 7, 


September 9 and August 12, 1933. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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19 disputes, 6,509 workers and 65,277 days’ 
time loss in September, and 13 disputes, 1,101 
workers and 18,141 days’ time loss for Octo- 
ber, 1983. A great part of the time loss was 
due to two strikes of loggers in northern On- 
tario and a strike of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, whereas in September about half of 
the time loss resulted from two strikes of 
clothing workers in Montreal. In October last 
year a strike of furniture factory employees 
at Stratford, Ont., caused most of the time 
loss for the month. Six disputes were carried 
over from September and ten disputes com- 
menced during October. Eleven of the six- 
teen disputes were terminated during the 
month, five resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers, five resulting in compromises or being 
partially successful, while the result of one 
was recorded as indefinite. The disputes un- 
terminated at the end of the month num- 
bered five and involved 1,350 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


A Board of Conciliation 


Industrial and Investigation was estab- 
Disputes lished during the past 
Investigation month to deal with two dis- 
Act putes at Fort William, 

Ontario, which involved 


certain classes of railway employees, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc. An application 
from employees of the Winnipeg Electric Rail- 
ways was received, and was being investigated 
by an officer of the Department with a view 
to securing a settlement without Board. pro- 
cedure. A dispute involving street railway 
employees at Brantford, Ontario, in connec- 
tion with which an application had been re- 
ceived, was settled through the efforts of the 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department. 
Further particulars of the proceedings under 
the Act during the month appear on page 991. 


The third monthly report 
of the National Labour Re- 
lations Board was submitted 
to President Roosevelt at 
the end of October through 
Secretary of Labour Frances 
Perkins (The establishment of this Board 
was noted in the Lasour Gazette, September, 
1933, page 874). “ Despite the limited author- 
ity of the Board,” it is stated, “we are happy 
to report that much has been and is being 
accomplished. In our last monthly report 
we pointed out that from August 6, 1933, to 


Conciliation 
of labour 
disputes in 
United States 


July 1, 1934, 4,447 cases were handled by 
Regional Labour Boards, involving over a 
million and a half workers; that 2,633 of these 
cases were settled by the Boards through 
agreements; and that, in addition, 1,258 were 
settled as a result of decisions or recom- 
mendations, or by other appropriate methods. 
During the months of August and September, 
1934, 1,477 cases were handled by the Regional 
Boards, involving over 600,000 workers; 409 
of these cases were settled by the Boards 
through agreements, and 146 as a result of de- 
cisions or recommendations, while many of 
the remainder will be amicably disposed of 
later on. These bare statistics eloquently 
testify to the value of the work performed 
by the Boards. | 

“Quite apart from the successful settlement 
of controversies, the Boards have rendered 
another’ public service by bringing together 
in the principal industrial centres leading em- 
ployers and labour representatives, who 
through their work as members of the Boards 
have acquired a mutual understanding of 
each other’s problems and of the need of 
establishing sound and harmonious labour 
relations. The Boards would have been 
worth creating if they had accomplished no 
more than this.” 

In addition to dealing with the controversies 
brought before it the Board is engaged in 
“informal studies” with a view to assisting 
in the consideration of future legislative pro- 
posals. These studies include (1) analysis of 
decisions relating to collective bargaining, em- 
ployee organization and similar matters, 
handed down by boards comparable to our 
own, such as the War Labour Board, the 
Railroad Labour Board, the National (Rail- 
road) Mediation Board, the National Labour 
Board, the Regional Labour Boards, and the 
various boards created during the past year 
under codes and by the President; (2) analysis 
of the set-up, operation and accomplishments 
of these boards; (3) study of strike and other 
statistics compiled by the Department of 
Labour, with particular reference to the bear- 
ing of these statistics upon the problems with 
which our Board has to deal; (4) digest of 
significant material in current trade, labour 
and other journals and publications; (5) ap-' 
praisal of the accomplishments of the con- 
ciliation and arbitration machinery set up 
prior to the Recovery Act in certain indus- 
tries; (6) the history and results of State and 
Federal legislation dealing with industrial dis- 
putes; (7) the history, organization and ac- 
complishments of certain foreign labour courts 
and of the Canadian, British, German and 
other systems of governmental regulation in 
the field of labour regulations. 
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A Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare, under the 
Labour and Minister of Municipal 
Public Welfare Affairs, was provided for 
in Saskatchewan. by an Order in Council 

passed by the Government 
of Saskatchewan on October 16. Certain 
duties are transferred to the new Bureau from 
the existing Department of Railways, Labour 
and Industries. The chief officer of the 
Bureau will be called the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. The Bureau is 
to administer such matters relating to the 
relief of distress as may be specified by the 
Minister; it will also administer the following 
Acts: the Factories Act; the Building Trades 
Protection Act; the Employment Agencies 
Act; the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the 
Weekly Half Holiday Act; the Coal Mines 
Safety and Welfare Act; the Minimum Wage 
Act; the Workmen’s Wage Act, and such other 
acts as may from time to time be assigned 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council to 
the administration of the Bureau. 


Bureau of 


The Bureau is authorized also to establish 
and maintain one or more department offices 
at such places within Saskatchewan as may be 
designated by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council; put employers who want workpeople, 
and workpeople who want work within 
Saskatchewan, into communication with one 
another free of charge; and co-operate with 
the Federal Labour Exchange. 


The Bureau is further to collect, assort, 
systematize and publish information and 
statistics relating to: employment, wages and 
hours of labour throughout the province; 
strikes or other labour difficulties; trades 
unions and labour organizations; the relations 
between capital and labour and other subjects 
in connection with industrial problems; 
sanitary conditions of employment; and such 
other matters as may from time to time be 
designated by the Minister. 

Finally, the Bureau is to provide facilities 
for finding employment and for the distribu- 
tion of male and female labour throughout 
the Province. 


By a proclamation on Oc- 
tober 19 the Trade and 
Industry Act of Alberta 
was declared to be effective. 
The provisions of this Act 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, May, 
1934, page 442, in an account of the legisla- 
tion at the last session of the Legislature. 
It provides for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry in the Alberta 


Regulation of 
industry in 


Alberta 


government to inquire into conditions in any 
trade or industry which appear to be detri- 
mental to the interest of trade or the public; 
to survey the resources of the province and 
plan for their development; to promote con- 
ferences of representatives of those engaged 
or employed in any trade so as to remedy any 
harmful conditions; to promote trade associ- 
ations for the same purpose and to collect 
information regarding the various trades in 
the province and its resources. 


If a conference of any trade agrees upon 
certain standards of ethics calculated to put 
an end to competitive practices harmful to 
the trade, its employees or the public, and, 
more particularly, agrees to establish mini- 
mum wholesale and retail prices, and mini- 
mum standards as to hours of labour and 
wages of employees, and if 66 per cent of 
those engaged in the trade, or if persons 
owning 66 per cent of the capital invested in 
the trade, approve such standards, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may order that 
the code drawn up in accordance with the 
agreement shall be in force after a specified 
date and binding on every person carrying on 
the trade. 

The Advisory Board to assist the adminis- 
trator is to consist of 3 or 5 persons, one 
representing the consuming public. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations to provide for the registration and 
licensing of persons engaged in various trades. 
The Act applies to wholesale and retail 
dealers, druggists, printers, restaurant keepers, 
dry cleaners, barbers, hairdressers and plumb- 
ing, heating and sanitary engineers. If a 
representative number of persons engaged’ in 
any other trade, petition to be brought under 
the Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
on the recommendation of the Minister may 
declare such trade within the scope of the 
Act. 

Provision is made also for inquiries into 
wages and for conferences between employers 
and employees for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. If no agreement is reached as to 
wages, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may fix a minimum wage for all classes of 
employees or for any specified class or in any 
specified district. A wage order may be varied 
or cancelled. An employer is not to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the free selection of 
representatives by any association or in any 
lawful activity of such association. 

The Act also contains special provisions 
concerning the mining and distribution of 


coal. 
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The: “Hon Cl J."' Areand, 
Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, in a speech at 
Montreal on October 18, 
announced that over 100,- 
000 workers in the province 
already benefited from the legal protection of 
their wages which was afforded by the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act, passed by the 
Legislature this year. (The text of the Act 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1934, 
page 417, and the various agreements have 
been outlined in subsequent issues as they 
have been extended throughout the districts 
to which they apply.) “I am not going too 
far,” the Minister said, “in stating that, with- 
in a year’s time, fifty per cent of industrial 
workers will benefit from the favourable dis- 
positions of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act.” The Minister ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the manner in 
which industry in the province had taken 
advantage of the Act, stating that since it was 
brought into force six months ago fourteen 
requests regarding the extension of collective 
labour agreements had been submitted either 
by employers or by employees; twelve of 
these had been approved and made obligatory 
either in one or more districts of the prov- 
ince or in the whole province. 

“Once the collective labour agreement has 
been made obligatory by order in council, the 
contracting parties must do their best to have 
it observed,” he continued. “In order to 
attain this end, the forming of a joint com- 
mittee of employers and employees is author- 
ized by the law. The representatives of such 
a committee may examine the pay list of em- 
ployers and may prosecute, in the name of 
workmen, contractors who do not pay the 
legal minimum wages to their employees. 
The joint committee, therefore, is the cor- 
porate power responsible for the enforcement 
of the decisions it has come to.” No par- 
ticular fine is provided for those who violate 
the Act, because, Mr. Arcand said, “it seemed 
adequate to let workmen take advantage of 
their rights before civil courts.” 

More severe regulations regarding the dura- 
tion of labour will certainly be brought into 
force in the province, the Minister added. 


The New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission, on 
October 17, published an 
order fixing minimum wage 
scales for the lumbering 
industry in the province. 
An earlier order, fixing scales of wages for 
logging operations, was noted in the Lasour 


Progress under 
Quebec Labour 
Agreements 
Extension Act 


Minimum wages 
in lumbering 
industry in 

New Brunswick 


Gazette, July, 1934, page 586. The new order 
provides as follows: 

“The minimum rate of wages in the lumbering 
industry shall be thirty-two dollars ($32) per 
month and board net or its equivalent in case 
of piece work, except in the case of booming 
and sorting in which the minimum rate shall 
be twenty cents per hour net. 

“All previous wage scales fixed by the Com- 
mission are hereby superseded.” 

The earlier order, which is now superseded’ 
by the foregoing order, contained a section 
providing for a minimum wage scale for 
poplar pulpwood cutters of $1.85 per cord, 
subject to a deduction for board not exceed- 
ing 50 cents a day. This section is now 
omitted, the rate specified above being made 
to cover the whole industry. The board 
consists of Mr. Justice W. C. H. Grimmer 
(chairman), Messrs. John H. Wallace and 
William S,. Richards, commissioners, and H. 
Lester Smith, Secretary. 

The provisions of the Forest Operations Act 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 
1934, in an account of legislation enacted 
during the last session of the provincial 
legislature. In addition to fixing minimum 
wages the Commission has authority to assist 
in the settlement of disputes in the lumbering. 
industry in the province on receiving an 
application from the employer or the workers. 


Mr. Adam Bell, Deputy 
Purpose of Minister of Labour and 
Minimum Wages chairman of the Industrial 
in British Relations Board of British 
Columbia Columbia, stated in a recent 

address at Vancouver that 
in administering the Male Minimum Wage 
Act and the Female Minimum Wage Act, the 
Board’s aim is, not to set a minimum wage 
for every occupation in the province, but 
rather to stop the “wholly unjustified” decline 
in wages, and also to exercise a stabilizing 
influence “by striking a level between the too 
low and too high wages being paid.” He 
appealed to employers to co-operate in carry- 
ing out the instructions of the Board, which, 
he said, would prove to be the best policy 
for their business. 


“Two years ago,” says the 


Co-operative Canadian Co-operator for 


dairy at October, “a co-operative 
Hamilton, dairy was established in 
Ontario. Hamilton. It was organized 


on a basis which took into 
account all essential interests, namely, those 
of the milk producers, the dairy workers and 
the consumers. The first year of operation 
was not successful, but in the second sufficient 
surplus was made to pay interest on capital 
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for the two years, and to pay a patronage 
dividend of 2 per cent to the producers on 
the milk they had supplied and 2 per cent 
to the consumers on the milk they purchased. 
It is not surprising that such a just and 
equitable arrangement—one which respected 
the rights of producers, dairy workers and 
consumers—should become popular in the 
city, and that in the short period of two years 
the co-operative dairy should grow into the 
third largest milk distributive institution in 
the city.” 


The Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, 
at a meeting held at Geneva 
in September, decided in 
favour of a proposal that 
the 1985 conference should 
discuss a convention for a 40-hour working 
week, to be applied successively to various 
predetermined branches of industry. The text 
of the resolution on this subject appears on 
another page of this issue. The British Gov- 
ernment delegate and the British employers’ 
delegate strongly opposed any proposed con- 
vention hmiting hours of work which would 
.not at the same time deal with the question 
of wages. Mr. Forbes Watson, the employers’ 
delegate, claimed that the International Con- 
ference has assumed that trade unions had 
equal status and influence in all countries, 
and that “anyone with experience in indus- 
trial negotiations knew that it was impossible 
to ignore wages when discussing hours.” He 
opposed the proposed convention on the 
ground that it would “inevitably attack the 
standard of living of the British working man 
and imperil his chances of employment in 
a competitive world.” 


British views 
on proposed 
40-Hour Week 


Convention 


In Great Britain, as from 
September 38, 1934, the 
minimum age of entry in- 
to unemployment insurance, 
which had hitherto been 16 
years, has been lowered, 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1934, to the age (not being 
less than fourteen years) at which the juvenile 
is no longer required by law to attend school 
(the provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1934, page 744). 


Every person who is required by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts to become an in- 
sured contributor is under an obligation to 
cbtain an unemployment book. Accordingly, 
as from September 3, it became incumbent 
upon all boys and girls within the lower limits 
of age prescribed by the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1934, to obtain unemployment 


Boys and girls 
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books if they are engaged in insurable em- 
ployment. Boys and girls who have recently 
left school, and are still seeking employment, 
and other juveniles under 16 years of age who, 
though ordinarily engaged in insurable occu- 
pations, had no insurable employment during 
September, will receive their unemployment 
books only when they obtain or are about to 
start in insurable work. During September, 
unemployment books were issued to approxi- 
mately 625,000 juveniles of 14 and 15 years of 
age, including 353,000 boys and 272,000 girls, 
and in the first week of October further books 
were being issued at the rate of over 6,000 
a day. 


In a speech delivered prior 


Unemployment io the elections on Septem- 
policy of ber 15, 1934, at which his 
Australian Government was returned, 
Government the Hon. J. A. Lyons, Prime 


‘Minister of Australia, stated 
that it would be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to give the campaign against unemploy- 
ment, with particular reference to the needs 
of youth, precedence over other Common- 
wealth activities. A conference with the 
State Government, he announced, was to be 
summoned. Hitherto the responsibility for 
the relief of unemployment has rested with 
the States. The Commonwealth Government 
now intends to assume a larger share of this 
responsibility. To this end, the Government 
intends to assign to a Commonwealth Minister 
definite responsibility for Commonwealth ac- 
tion in relation to employment. The Min- 
ister is to be assisted by advisory committees 
in the several States. Among the proposals 
to be considered is a comprehensive scheme 
for national forestry. Special attention is to 
be given, in conjunction with the State Gov- 
ernments, to proposals for the training and 
preparation of youths for work. The Gov- 
ernment has also in mind a series of large 
public works which, though possibly not re- 
productive from the outset, are regarded as 
likely to conduce to national development. 


A new publication by the 


Effect of League of Nations: “World 
building Economic Survey, 1933-34,” 
activity on shows that various. evi- 
recovery dences of recovery were 


apparent in 1933, and con- 
tinued into 1934, but that progress in this 
direction has become slower, especially in the 
sphere of international trade. Various differ- 
ences in economic policy in the countries of 
the world are noted, one of these being in 
regard to the building industry. Some of the 
conclusions reached in the Survey on this 
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branch of the subject are summarized in the 
Economist (London) as follows:— 

“In some countries, building activity has 
powerfully contributed to such recovery as 
has taken place. Classifying the countries by 
this criterion, it appears that building activity 
is attaining new records in Great Britain, but 
hanging back in the United States; that it is 
expanding in Italy, and contracting in France. 
In Britain it is going ahead owing to ‘cheap 
money’; in America it is handicapped by the 
high cost of building, and the almost complete 
absence of private activity is not compensated 
by the large, though fluctuating, expenditure 
of public funds. In Italy, Signor Mussolini 
has combined a large public works program 
with cheap money and a deliberate plan for 
reducing costs. In France, all efforts are bent 
on reducing taxation and balancing the Bud- 
get; public works have had to be subordinated 
to these aims in the hope that they will 
stimulate private expenditure and investment.” 


In an address before the 
Social Service Workers’ 
Club at Ottawa on October 
24, Mr. J. Clark Reilly, 
manager of the Canadian 
Construction Association, dealt with slum 
conditions and overcrowding. He described 
the measures that have been taken in other 
countries—Great Britain, United States, the 
Irish Free State, etec—to cope with these 
problems by means of national housing plans. 
For Canada Mr. Reilly advocated the 
appointment of a commission to study the 
question of housing, slum clearance and the 
relief of overcrowding. “I would like,” he 
said, “to see a commission appointed to make 
-a survey of existing housing needs in con- 
junction with the various agencies, both 
provincial and local, who might be enlisted 
in the task. I would ask them further to 
study means by which the guarantee of the 
Government could be placed behind financing 
arrangements for existing agencies, both public 
and private bodies, and for what other 
methods might be found desirable to provide 
the necessary houses. They might even go 
further and organize the supply of materials 
by contracting for the quantities which it 
might be shown would be required, This 
investigating commission might then be 
merged into a more permanent body having 
authority to go on with plans which have 
secured the approval of Parliament. 

“We, on our part, in the construction in- 
dustry,” the speaker continued, “are prepared, 
as never before, to assist in the rehabilitation 
of the blighted areas in the city and the 
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organization of new communities, where 
necessary. In recent years there have been 
a number of most interesting advances made 
in the production of new materials and the 
standardization of others which should make 
it possible for a new low-price house to be 
worked out, suited to the needs of the average 
family and designed in good taste. If these 
houses of standard interior pattern, and with 
a number of adaptations on the exterior to 
prevent monotony or uniformity, are handled 
under proper supervision by local authorities 
under the direction of a central authority, 
they can be produced on a large quantity 
basis, and at a very reasonable cost.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Reilly referred to the 
employment that would be created by a 
program such as he proposed. “How much 
better,’ he said, “would it be for the man of 
the family, instead of receiving a weekly sum 
from the town or city for his relief, to be 
earning real money in the factory producing 
materials or out on the job erecting homes 
to be occupied by his own and other families 
at present huddled together with others in 
unsanitary, unhealthy surroundings.” 


The work being carried on 


Housing by the Housing Administra- 
program in tion in the United States is 
United States described by the United 
. States News, Washington, 


in its issue of October 22, as “the administra- 
tion’s most successful effort.” “ Although the 
campaign for modernization of homes is 
barely two months old,” it is stated, “about 
$50,000,000 in home repair work has been 
launched already. Loans made directly for 
this purpose by the Housing Administration 
total about $10,000,000. A similar amount has 
been advanced by finance corporations and 
direct bank loans. Administrator Moffett 
estimated that more than 70 per cent of money 
spent on home modernization and repair will 
go to labour, thereby providing a considerable 
stimulus to re-employed in the depressed con- 
struction industry.” 

President Roosevelt recently directed the 
Federal Housing Authority to fix at 5 per cent 
the basic interest rate on home mortgages 
insured under the law enacted by Congress at 
the last session. Such insurance was author- 
ized by means of a revolving fund adminis- 
tered under Federal auspices, on property up 
to 80 per cent of its appraised value. The 
basic purpose of the plan is to encourage the 
construction of new homes by making credit 
more readily available for that purpose. This 
is the second stage in the program of the 
new Housing Administration. Several months 
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ago it initiated a vigorous campaign to stimu- 
late the modernization and repair of homes 
already built. 


The “new type of labour 


Labour law,” which came into force 
legislation in in the United States with 
the N.R.A. the enactment of the Na- 


tional Industrial Recovery 
Act in June, 1933, is the subject of a study by 
Mr. G. H. Trafton, in the September issue of 
the American Labour Legislation Review. 
The codes established under the Act, the 
writer points out, are national in scope, and 
are legally enforceable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; they extend to all employees in 
the respective industries the protection of 
minimum wage and maximum hour regula- 
tions which, under state laws, had previously 
applied only to women and children. “The 
labour provisions of every code include regu- 
lations fixing minimum wage rates, limiting 
hours of employment, restricting the employ- 
ment of minors, and setting forth the right 
of collective bargaining. In some codes there 
are also regulations dealing with home-work, 
contracting, and use of prison labour. Many 
require safe and sanitary working conditions, 
and in a few there are brief provisions with 
respect to workmen’s accident compensation. 
One code—the coat and suit industry code— 
has a section looking toward future adoption 
of a system of unemployment insurance. 

The writer quotes statements by President 
Roosevelt and General Johnson, the former 
administrator, which describe the Act as in- 
stituting a system of “modern guilds” or 
“industrial self-government.” “The codes,” 
he says, “provide a self-imposed industrial 
law; the code authorities supply the instru- 
ments of self-regulation under the codes.” 

General Johnson resigned early in October 
from his position as National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, and control was vested in three 
Boards; executive, legislative, and judicial. 
The executive branch is called the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, and consists of 
five members, appointed by the President 
(including Sidney Hilman, President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers). The legis- 
lative branch is called the Industrial Policy 
Committee, (all federal officials but one, and 
including the Secretary of Labour, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Emergency Relief 
Administrator, etc). The judicial branch or 
Judicial Committee, will investigate viola- 
tions of the N.R.A. Codes. 


The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, premier of Sas- 
katchewan, informed a delegation from the 
provincial Union of Municipalities on October 
27 that his government would conduct an 
investigation into the feasibility of state 
medicine and hospitalization with a view to 
the framing of legislation on this subject. 





Mr. O. H. Shenstone, president of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario, at the quarterly meeting of the 
Associations held at Toronto on October 24, 
stated that medical science had so far dis- 
covered no cure for pneumoconiosis, the in- 
dustrial disease resembling tuberculosis and 
caused by dust particles in foundries and 
other places of work. “Compensation,” he 
said, “amounts to between ten and twelve 
thousand dollars for each case. The only 
means of prevention lie in good ventilation 
and cleanliness in the shop.” 





Mr. George Wilkie, K.C., of Toronto, has 
been appointed chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in succession 
to Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., and Mr. Earl 
Hutchinson, of Kenora, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the Board succeeding Mr. H. 
J. Halford. Mr. George A. Kingston continues 
as the third member. 





The Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, 
on October 29, presented a memorandum to 
Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Manitoba, in 
which co-operation for the amendment of the 
British North America Act was recommended 
for the purpose of securing uniformity of 
legislation throughout Canada in regard to 
hours of labour, wages and working conditions, 
and in order to provide for the elimination of 
unfair competition between provinces as re- 
gards production costs. 





‘More than 200,000 persons borrowed money 
through co-operative credit societies in the 
United States in 1933. This was shown by a 
survey recently just completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The money so borrowed 
aggregated $28,217,457, an average of $138 
per loan. The combined resources of these 
societies at the end of 1933 amounted to 
$35,496,668. Reserve funds to cover possible 
losses amounted to $2,372,711 and savings 
deposits to $5,685,276. Uncollectible debts 
written off during the year formed less than 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the loans granted. 
Dividends returned on stock amounted to 
nearly $1.000,000. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


A® application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received in the Department of 
Labour on October 15 from employees of 
the Canadian National Railways at Port Ar 
thur, Ontario, being assistant foremen, clerks, 
checkers, stowers, loaders, coopers, sealers and 
truckers, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The cause 
of the dispute was stated to be the employees’ 
demand for an agreement embodying in- 
creased wages, shorter hours and improved 
working conditions, as well as their request 
that an officer of the union be permitted to 
conduct the negotiations on behalf of the 
employees. Approximately 320 employees are 
directly involved in the dispute. 


A similar dispute between the Western 
Stevedore Company, Limited, at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, and the same class of em- 
ployees, members also of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, had been 
filed in the Department towards the close of 
September. This dispute directly affects 400 
employees. 


An officer of the Department visited Fort 
William on October 22 and discussed the mat- 
ters involved with the representatives of the 
employees of the two companies; also with 
the general manager of the Western Stevedore 
Company, Limited. Although certain con- 
cessions were offered by the latter company, 
they did not meet the employees’ demands, 
and, the two disputes being of practically an 
identical nature, the Minister proceeded with 
the establishment of one Board to deal with 
the two cases. The personnel of the Board 
is as follows: The Honourable Mr. Justice 
R. M. Dennistoun of Winnipeg, Chairman, 


appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other Board members, Mr. Hamnett P. 
Hill, K.C., of Ottawa, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the employing companies, and Mr. 
Marcus Hyman, of Winnipeg, appointed on 
the recommendation of the employees con- 
cerned. 

An application was also received during 
October from employees of the Winmipeg 
Hlectric Company, being motormen, conduc- 
tors, and busmen, members of the Street 
Railway Men’s Unit, One Big Union. The 
application states that approximately 600 em- 
ployees are directly affected or likely to be 
affected by the dispute, which relates to the 
alleged unjust dismissal of two employees. 
An officer of the department has been in- 
structed to visit Winnipeg with a view to as- 
certaining if disposition can be made of the 
matter without the necessity of Board pro- 
cedure. 

As a result of departmental mediation, a 
settlement was effected during October in the 
case of a dispute between the Brantford 
Municipal Railway Commission and its street 
railway employees, being members of Local 
No. 685, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
An application for the establishment of a 
Conciliation Board had been received from 
the workmen involved during September. The 
dispute related| to the employees’ request 
for increased wages and certain changes in 
working conditions, 35 men being directly 
concerned. The Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the department was instructed to visit Brant- 
ford, and his efforts were instrumental in 
bringing the parties into accord, the company 
granting certain concessions with respect to 
working conditions, and the employees agree- 
ing not to press their demand for wage in- 
creases. 





AGREEMENTS AS TO CHANGES IN WAGES OF EMPLOYEES 
ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


EGOTIATIONS between representatives 
of the principal steam railways in 
Canada and of various classes of employees 
as to the restoration of the basic wage scales 
resulted early in November in agreements 
providing that the existing general fifteen per 
cent deduction from wages calculated on basic 
rates will be continued until January 1, 1935, 
when the deduction will be reduced to twelve 
per cent, to be reduced again on May 1, 1935, 
to ten per cent. 


The agreements reached toward the end of 
1933, following proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act with refer- 
ence to some classes of employees, had pro- 
vided for the deduction of fifteen per cent for 
a period of twelve months for each class, the 
effective dates varying from October 1, to 
December 31, after which the deduction was 
to be ten per cent unless notice of a desire 
for a change in the percentage had been given 
by either party (LaBour GazerrE, December, 
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1933, p. 1212 and November, 1933, p. 1065). 
Prior to this agreement the deduction had 
been ten per cent except that for engine, 
train and telegraph service employees it was 
twenty per cent from May 1, 1933, to 
November 1, 1933. 

In recent weeks, in accordance with the 
agreements, the railway companies had 
notified the employees’ representatives that 
revenues had not improved to a _ sufficient 
extent to allow of a decrease in the deduction. 
The employees’ representatives proposed that 
basic rates should be restored. 

In the United States, where the deduction 
was ten per cent, an agreement had been 
reached providing for a restoration of 24 per 
cent on July 1, 24 per cent on January 1, 
1935, and the remaining five per cent on 
April 1, 19385. The railways then announced 
that an application for an increase in freight 
rates of ten per cent would be made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The new agreements in Canada between 
the principal railways and employees of 
various classes are based on the agreement 
with reference to the following classes of 
employees: in engine service, members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; in train service, members of the 
Order of Railway Conductors and of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; in tele- 
graph service, members of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. The text of the agree- 
ment follows: 


AGREEMENT between the Canadian National 
Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company respectively, and_ their 
Locomotive Engineers, Locomotive Firemen, 
Conductors, Trainmen, Yardmen and _ Tele- 


eraphers respectively, made at the City of 
Montreal on the Third day of November, 1934. 

True Parties Hrereto AGREE— 

(a) that, effective from November 1, 1934, 
until December 31, 1934, fifteen (15) per cent 
shall be deducted from each employee’s pay 
cheques calculated on existing basic rates of 


pay. 

(6) that, effective from January 1, 1935, and 
continuing until April 30, 1935, twelve (12) 
per cent shall be deducted from each employee’s 
pay cheques, calculated on existing basic rates 
of pay, and that effective from May 1, 1935, 
ten (10) per cent shall be deducted from each 
employee’s pay cheques, calculated on existing 
basic rates of pay, and this deduction shall 
continue in effect thereafter, subject to the 
right of either party, after July 1, 1935, to 
serve thirty days’ notice, as required by wage 
agreements now in effect, of a desire to change 
such percentage of deduction. 


Similar agreements were reached between 
the Railway Association of Canada, repre- 
senting several of the principal railways, and 
Division No. 4 of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of 


Labour, representing the Shop Crafts, and 
also between the Railway Association of Can- 
ada and the Brotherhood of Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees; between the two railways 
above mentioned and signal maintainers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and firemen, oilers and shop 
labourers, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, and also 
between the same railway and the clerks, 
freight handlers and station employees mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. 


The agreement made a year ago as to shop 
trades provided that in shops working less 
than forty hours per week the deduction 
would remain at ten per cent. In such shops 
the new agreement provides for a deduction 
of only seven per cent effective from January 
1, and five per cent effective from April 1, 
1935. be 

The agreement between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its clerks, 
freight handlers and station employees also 
provides that employees partially exempt from 
the fifteen per cent deduction during the past 
year shall have a proportional restoration. 

Arrangements have been made for negotia- 
tions during November between the. Canadian 
National Railway officials and the representa- 
tives of the clerks, freight handlers, shop 
labourers, station and round-house employees, 
also express department employees, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 

Commercial telegraph employees of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
companies also are reported to have reached 
agreements for a similar modification of the 
deduction. 





Social insurance, particularly in those as- 
pects which concern the economical adminis- 
tration of medical and pharmaceutical benefits, 
was studied recently by a group of experts 
under the International Labour Office, and 
their conclusions have recently been published. 
The report draws attention “to the interest 
which an insurance scheme in preventing an 
illness rather than in curing it,’ and states 
that “emphasis should be laid on the im- 
portance of systematic prevention, which may, 
by itself, occasion economies in all directions.” 
Recommendations are made under three main 
divisions, viz.: principles and rules for econ- 
omical prescribing; drafting and application 
of guiding principles for economic prescrib- 
ing; and control of excessive prescribing. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


HREE new decisions, and an interpreta- 
tion of the decision in an earlier case, 

were given recently by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1934, page 733, and in previous 
issues; and the fifth report of the proceedings 
of the Board, covering the period from 
October 1, 1980, to September 30, 1933, was 


issued as a supplement to the issue of 
December, 19338. 

The. Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 


between the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its 
original purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continuance 
of the war. It has power to determine all 
differences arising between the railway com- 
panies and members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods, “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 


The Board consists of six representatives 
of the railway companies and six repre- 
sentatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway Brotherhoods; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
the Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 436.—Canadian National Railway 
(Western Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


A dispute arose over the payment of 
engineers and firemen on unassigned runs 
through terminals. The unassigned trains in 
question did not finish their trips at the 
terminals but ran through them. The 
employees claimed that in accordance with 
the schedules 100 miles “terminal to terminal” 
should be allowed in addition to “arbitraries,” 
and such further mileage as might be made. 
They cited Article 4 of the Engineers’ and 
Firemen’s schedules, which stipulated in 
regard to the “basic day” that 100 miles or 
less, five hours or less in passenger, and 8 
hours or less in all other service, should 
constitute a day, with overtime pro rata. 


They pointed out that mileage, as claimed, 
had been paid up to April, 1933. 

The management contended that it was at 
hberty to run unassigned trains through 
terminals, and that the 100 miles “terminal to 
terminal” need not be paid in such cases. 

The claim of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 437—-Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor was dismissed by the Commis- 
sion as an “undesirable employee” on the 
strength of evidence brought before a Grand 
Jury. This evidence, in the opinion of the 
management, proved that the man had been 
involved in the theft and sale of cases of 
liquor from his train. 

The employees, on the other hand, con- 
tended that as the Grand Jury had brought 
in a decision of “no bill” in the case, an 
investigation should have been held in accord- 
ance with Rule 28 of the schedule, reading: 
“Trainmen will not be disciplined or dismissed 
until after investigation. They may, however, 
be held off for investigation for not exceeding 
three days” etc. They claimed that the man 
should be reinstated and paid for oe time 
he was out of service. 

The claim of the 
sustained by the Board. 


employees was not 


Case No. 438—Canadian National Railways 
(Ceniral Region) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


A spare operator appeared on the payroll 
for 59 days in 1982. He was laid off on 
September 18 in that year, and was not 
employed thereafter. Claim was made for 
three days vacation with pay during 1933, but 
this claim was not allowed by the manage- 
ment. The employees’ contended the matter 
should be governed by Article 14, clause (g) 
of the Schedule for telegraphers and assistants, 
which reads as follows:— 

“Spare telegraphers who at the beginning of 
the calendar year have had 306 days’ cumulative 
service will be allowed 12 working days vaca- 
tion in that year, at the minimum operator’s 
rate, and each year thereafter will be allowed 
one day’s vacation for each month’s cumulative 
service during the previous year including 
vacation period if any.” ' 

The spare operator in question had accum- 
ulated 3 months’ service during 1930, and the 
employees therefore asked that he be granted 
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three days’ pay. They pointed out that from 
January, 1928, to January, 1933, the practice 
was that all spare operators submitted pay- 
rolls after January 1st of each year showing 
the number of days vacation due them 
account of service performed the previous 
year based upon one day’s vacation pay for 
each month’s service performed and these 
payrolls were paid without question. No 
change had been made in this rule since 1927. 
They requested that past practice be con- 
tinued and vacation allowances be paid in 
accordance with the intent of the agreement. 

The management cited Rules (a) and (g) 
of the same Article, and contended that it 
was not the intent of these rules that men 
no longer in the service should be restored 
to the payroll and allowed vacation with pay 
based on service performed during the preced- 
ing year. The claimant was, therefore, in 
their view, not entitled to vacation with pay 
during 1988, unless and until, returned to 
service in seniority order during 1933. 

The Board decided that, as the operator 
was, in 1933, still on the seniority list and 
available as a spare operator, the provisions 


of Article 14 clause (g) applied, and that he 
was entitled to vacation pay in 1933 on the 
basis of one day’s pay for each 254 days he 
was shown on the payroll in 1982. 


Supplement No. 1 to Case No. 429—Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case was outlined in the Lasour. 
GazettE, May, 1934, page 407. It concerned 
a dispute in connection with terminal pay- 
ments to crews on interdivisional runs when 
passing through an intermediate terminal on 
their assignments. The Board, in their 
decision, had ruled that the employees’ claim 
for terminal payments was valid where switch- 
ing was performed by the train crew and not. 
by a yard crew. The management and the 
employees subsequently disagreed as to the 
meaning of this decision, and asked for an 
interpretation. The Board interpreted the 
decision to mean that all time delayed at 
an intermediate terminal when switching is 
performed shall be paid for. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


R EPORTS have been received of four cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazerts, July, 1934, page 
620, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1930, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from September 1, 1925, the date of the in- 
ception of the Board, to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. The text of the memorandum of the 
agreement made between the railways and the 
employees concerned for the establishment. of 
the Board was given in these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 


term of one year, subject to re-appointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. 


No. 140—Operating 


Central Region. 


Case Department, 


This case was heard last February, when 
consideration was deferred pending further 
negotiations. Subsequently a settlement was 
effected and the Board consented to its with- 
drawal, 


The case concerned the claim of a clerk at. 
Capreol for two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
which claim had been refused by the manage- 
ment. Out of 306 working days in the calendar 
year 1932 he was employed 264 days and was: 
laid off for 42 days in a reduction of staff. 
The employees contended that under Article 
14 of the schedule for clerks and other classes 
of employees, and in accordance with the 
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Board’s decision in Case No. 127 (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1983, page 1071), the 
claimant was entitled to two weeks’ vacation 


with pay for the services performed during the © 


year in monthly-rated positions. The man- 
agement, on the other hand, gave details of 
the positions held by the claimant, maintain- 
ing that at the beginning of 1983 he had not 
held one year’s continuous service with the 
railway in a monthly-rated position, and fur- 
ther contending that Article 14 contained no 
provision for the allowance of vacation with 
pay on the basis of time worked in the pre- 
ceding year, with certain exceptions which 
called for continuous employment up to the 
vacation period. 


Case No. 142—Stores Department, Mont- 
real District. 


This case also was settled by an arrange- 
ment between the parties that was reached 
after its first submission to the Board, and a 
request for its withdrawal was acceded to. 
A chauffeur in the Stores Department sub- 
mitted that he had been denied the rights to 
exercise seniority as provided by Article 3, 
Rule (k), to the position of chauffeur at St. 
Henri, the management contending that din- 
ing car store employees formed a separate 
promotion group from that of the claimant. 


No. 151—Operating Department, 
Central Region. 


Case 


The claimant in this case was employed as 
a bunk room attendant at Toronto round 
house for a number of years. In January, 
1934, he was removed from the position and 
an injured trainman was assigned to it. The 
employees contended that the position of 
bunk-house attendant was specified in the 
schedule, and that Article 1, rule (b), which 
defines the word “employee” as used 
throughout the agreement, contained no refer- 
ence to trainmen; and therefore a trainman 


was not an employee within the meaning of 
the schedule. A similar claim was decided in 
favour of the employee in Case No. 11 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1926, page 231). 

The management cited various examples of 
the practice of filling vacancies in positions 
such as that in question with disabled em- 
ployees whose cases have been dealt with by 
the Rehabilitation Committee. 

In view of the decision in Case No. 11 and 
of the further fact that the seniority rights of 
bunk-room attendants are not limited in the 
schedule, the Board sustained the claim of 
the employees. 

Case No. 155—Operating Department, 
Western Region. 


An assistant accountant in the superinten- 
dent’s office at Edmonton claimed pay for the 
time in 1933 he had been improperly displaced 
by a junior employee from his position, and 
assigned to a position carrying lower pay. 

Article 3, Rule (k) of the Schedule for 
“Clerks and Other Classes of Employees,” 
provides that “when reducing forces, senior 
employees with sufficient ability to perform 
the work will be retained, and employees laid 
off in such reductions will be permitted to 
transfer to a position of similar character 
within their seniority group, displacing a 
junior employee.” 

The employees contended that these pro- 
visions were not observed in this case, and that 
there was proper ground for a claim for the 
difference in the rates of pay between the two 
positions in question. 

The Board held that the case should be 
governed by the foregoing article of the 
schedule, and that the action of the manage- 
ment was based on a misinterpretation of that 
article, and decided that the employees’ con- 
tention should be sustained to the extent that 
the claimant was improperly displaced from 
the position of assistant accountant. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1934. 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for October, 1934, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 











Member Number of re 

Date of disputes ample in thes rae: 
*Oct. 1934... 16 4,970 52,011 
Soe 1934... 19 6, 559 65,277 
Oct., 1933 .. 13 1,101 18,141 


al 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as: 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.’”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1934* 








Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to October, 1934 


Loacinc— 
Loggers, Cochrane, Ont......... 500 13,000 |Commenced Sept. 5, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions and recog- 
nition of camp committees; terminated Oct. 31, 
1934; in favour of employers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Preston, 28 150 |Commenced Sept. 13, 1934; against discharge of 
Ont. worker; working conditions no longer affected by 


October 26, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Women’s clothing factory _ 38 456 |Commenced July 12, 1934; for increased wages; 
workers, (Dressmakers), terminated Oct. 13, 1934; in favour of employer. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Cap factory workers, Montreal,| - 150 1,000 |Commenced Aug. 31, 1934; for increased wages, 
Paw. reduced hours and improved conditions; termi- 


nated by October 18, 1934; partially successful. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 75 1,950 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


Other Wood Products— ; 
Furniture factory workers, 300 2,000 |Commenced Sept. 13, 1934; for increased wages, 
Montreal, P.Q. reduced hours and union recognition; terminated 


Oct. 8, 1934; compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1934 


Logeinc— 
Loggers, Sault Ste. Marie dis- 900 20,000 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1934; for increased wages, 
trict, Ont. reduced hours, improved conditions and recog- 
nition of camp committees; unterminated. 
Loggers, Port Alberni, B.C...... 150 2,000 |Commenced Oct. 10, 1934; against dismissal of 


workers for union activity; unterminated. 
Mininea, Erc.— 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S.... 1,500 7,500 |Commenced Oct. 1, 1934; for increased wages for 
longwall mining; terminated Oct. 5, 1934; in 
favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 85 680 |Commenced Oct. 11, 1934; for increase in piece rates 
for timbering and bone; terminated Oct. 19, 
1934; compromise. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 125 1,125 Commenced Oct. 22, 1934; for increased wages; 
N.S. unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Winnipeg, Man........ 4 20 |Commenced Oct. 25, 1934; for increased wages, 


reduced. hours and recognition of union; termina- 
ted Oct. 31, 1934; compromise. 
Boots and shoes— 


Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 800 800 |Commenced Oct. 29, 1934; sympathetic; terminated 
Ont. Oct. 29, 1934; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, Toronto 175 1,200 |Commenced Oct. 22, 1934; for renewal of union 
and Hamilton, Ont. . agreement; unterminated. 
‘TRANSPORTATION— . 
W ater— 

Pulpwood loaders, McNab 100 100 Gov ciaréed Oct. 15, 1934; for discharge of ocd 
Cove, N.S. terminated Oct. 15, 1934: in favour of employer. 
Longshoremen, North Syd- 40 30 |Commenced Oct. 18, 1934: for increased wages; 

ney, N.S. terminated Oct. 18, 1934; compromise. 


_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


ee as “ a cisenité ashes Me ase ployees involved and in the time loss incurred 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently “ ; 

not received until some time after its commencement, during October as compared with September. 

; Nearly one-half of the time loss resulted from 

Decreases. occurred not only in the number two strikes of loggers in Northern Ontario 

of disputes but also in ‘the number of em- while one strike of coal miners in Nova 
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Scotia involved 1,500 workers with a time loss 
of 7,500 days. Approximately one-half of the 
time loss in September was due to two strikes 
of clothing factory workers in Montreal. The 
figures for October, 1933, except as to num- 
bers of disputes, were substantially lower, the 
only dispute at that time involving large 
numbers of workers for a lengthy period being 
the strike of furniture factory workers at 
Stratford, Ont. 


Six disputes, involving 1,091 workers, were 
carried over from September and ten disputes 
commenced during October. Of these sixteen 
disputes eleven terminated during the month, 
five in favour of the employers involved, 
five resulting in compromises or being par- 
tially successful, while the result of one is 
recorded as indefinite. At the end of October, 
therefore, there were five disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: com- 
positors, London, Ont., loggers, Sault Ste. 
Marie District, Ont., loggers, Port Alberni, 
B.C., coal miners, Sydney Mines, NS., and 
cap factory workers, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: photo- 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1981, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer; paper mill 
workers, Dolbeau, P.Q., May 23, 1934, one 
employer; shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
July 25, 1984, one employer; and shoe factory 
workers, Preston, Ont., September 13, 1934, 
one employer, this last dispute being added to 
the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute involving a small number 
of employees in embroidery manufacturing 
establishments in Montreal occurred on Octo- 
ber 1. The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union called out employees in 
several establishments but only a small num- 
ber of skilled men ceased work, returning the 
following day at increased wages. In one 
establishment two of these ceased work on 
October 10, claiming that the wages had not 
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been increased as arranged. The union had 
taken up with the provincial Minimum Wage 
Board the question of minimum rates of wages 
being set for the large numbers of women em- 
ployed. 

A minor dispute involved sixty-seven em- 
ployees of a leather coat manufacturing estab- 
lishment at Fenelon Falls, Ont., for one hour 
on October 8, resulting in wage increases and 
the signing of an agreement with the Indus- 
trial Union of Needle Trades Workers. The 
union had laid a complaint with the Minimum 
Wage Board for Ontario and the employer was 
prosecuted and fined on a charge of employ- 


ing women after six o’clock without a permit 


from the Department of Labour and proceed- 
ings to enforce the Minimum Wage Act were 
taken. 

A minor strike involving eight employees 
of a poultry dealer at Calgary, Alta., for a few 
hours occurred on October 26. Increases in 
wages were given and an agreement for one 
year was signed with the Food Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union. This is summarized elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Strikes of bakers in two bakeries in Mont- 
real on October 16, for certain increases in 
wages, have been reported in the press but 
particuluars have not been received. A third 
bakery was reported to be involved in a 
strike on October 21. Arrests in connection 
with picketing were reported. 

A one day cessation of work by 850 coal 
miners in one colliery at Florence, NS., on 
October 22 as a result of a dispute as to the 
erection of booms has been reported in the 
press. Work was resumed pending the report 
of an investigation by the mine inspectors. 
Particulars as to the dispute have not been 
received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Putpwoop Currers, CocHraNe DISTRICT, 
Ont._The strike commencing on September 
5, to secure increases in wages, reduced hours, 
recognition of camp committees, a maximum 
rate of 75 cents per day for board and a num- 
ber of other conditions, was terminated at the 
end of the month, the strikers réturning to 
work without securing their demands, The 
strikers were reported to be chiefly members 
of the Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union, em- 
ployed by contractors for pulpwood and rail- 
way ties. Many of the camps did not cease 
work. In connection with picketing and at- 
tempts to induce those working to strike, a 
number of strikers were arrested, some being 
convicted on charges of assault, resisting 
arrest, etc., and sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment. 
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SHor Factory Workers, Preston, OntT.— 
In connection with this strike against the 
discharge of one worker for infraction of a 
shop rule, alleged by the Shoe and Leather 
Workers’ Industrial Union to be in reality a 
result of union activity, a ten per cent wage 
increase having been demanded, by October 
8 the employer had replaced the strikers but 
the pickets continued to picket the estab- 
lishment. A number were arrested on charges 
of assault, two of these electing trial by jury; 
another was given a suspended sentence. On 
October 26 the employer refused to nego- 
tiate with the strike committee as all posi- 
tions had been filled. The union, however, 
claimed the strike was still in effect, and it 
is, therefore, included in the list of such dis- 
putes In a previous paragraph. 


DRESSMAKERS, Toronto, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, resulting from a request for an increase 
in wages, piece rates, involving thirty-eight 
members of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union in one establishment, 
was called off by the union on October 13. 

Cap Factory Workers, MontreaL, P.Q.— 
At the middle of October it was reported 
that a number of the employers involved in 
this dispute had settled with the union but 
that the other employers involved had re- 
placed the strikers, and the dispute has, there- 
fore, been recorded as terminated. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Montreat, 
P.Q—This dispute, commencing September 
13, was reported terminated by October 8, 
the workers securing increases im wages of 
ten to twenty per cent and the forty-four 
hour week but not union recognition. 


Loccrrs, Sautt Ste. Marie District, Onr.— 
A number of the employees of pulpwood 
contractors, some being members of the Lum- 
ber Workers’ Industrial Union and some of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, ceased 
work on October 3 and succeeding days to 
secure conditions similar to those demanded 
by the strikers in the district around Coch- 
rane, Ont. The strikers also made it a condi- 
tion that the demands of the strikers in the 
Cochrane district should be conceded, the 
same pulp and paper company being af- 
fected. The provincial Minister of Lands 
and Forests, the Honourable Peter Heenan, 
formerly Federal Minister of Labour, as in 
September in connection with the strike in 
the Cochrane district, visited the locality and 
proposed that the dispute be referred to a 
board of inquiry which would ascertain 
whether the employers could pay the wages 
demanded, stating that the province might 
be able to reduce the timber dues. On the 
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other points in dispute he indicated that con- 
cessions to the strikers could be made. This 
proposal was rejected by the workers. The 
strikers attempted to induce those continu- 
ing to work to leave the camps and some 
intimidation was reported in the press. One 
picket at a railway station was arrested on 
charges of interfering with a passenger board- 
ing a railway train. Toward the end of Oc- 
tober and early in November it was reported 
that some of the strikers were resuming work. 


Loccers, Port ALBERNI, B.C —Employees in 
one logging camp of a lumber company 
ceased work on October 10, their demand for 
the reinstatement of four employees organiz- 
ing for the Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union 
being refused. The employer stated that at 
the termination in May of the Vancouver 
Island loggers’ strike it was stipulated that 
no organization or camp meetings would be 
permitted in his establishment. The saw- 
mill employing about 350 men was shut down 
owing to the lack of logs. The strikers were 
partly replaced so that toward the end of 
the month the camp and mill were again 
operating, apparently on a reduced scale. 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S.—A number 
of employees in one colliery, members of the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, 
ceased work on October 1 to secure higher 
rates of wages for longwall miners. A ten- 
tative rate per ton had been set for some new 
work, subject to negotiations under the agree- 
ment between the company and the United 
Mine Workers of America. A revised rate 
was referred by the local concerned to the 
district officers for further negotiations, but 
the members of the other union ceased work 
and picketed the mine and no work was done 
except by maintenance men. Later, mainten- 
ance men on one shift were kept out but 
officials performed the work. Attempts to 
bring about sympathetic strikes in other col- 
lieries were successful to only a slight extent, 
one being affected for a few days by a break- 
down of machinery. The company, however, 
was unable to fill contracts for coal at Mont- 
real and released the ships chartered for its 
delivery. The United Mine Workers’ union 
adopted a resolution that its members should 
resume work on Saturday, October 6, the 
officers to resume negotiations with the com- 
pany. A sufficient number of men to partially 
operate the colliery reported for work and 
the Amalgamated Mine Workers’ Union called 
the strike off on Monday. A small number 
of strikers have been arrested on charges of 
intimidation in connection with picketing, 
being released on bail. 
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Coat Miners, Wayne, Atta—Employees in 
one mine ceased work on October 11 as a 
result of a dispute as to the piece rate for tim- 
bering. The mine had been operated under 
a co-operative agreement until a strike in 
September (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1934, 
p. 908). It was arranged that the wage scale 
in the district would be paid but when negoti- 
ating an agreement the dispute as to timbering 
arose. The employer offered to increase the 
rate but this was not accepted until the 
strikers returned to work on October 19, ter- 
minating the strike. The agreement is to be 
in effect until March 31, 1985. 


Coat Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S.—Em- 
ployees of one company ceased work on Oc- 
tober 22 when their demand for an increase in 
wages similar to that given in other mines 
in the district some time ago was refused. 
The employer offered to make certain changes 
but this was not accepted, and at the end of 
the month no settlement had been reported. 


Bakers, WINNIPEG, Man.—Bakers in one 
establishment ceased work on October 25 de- 
manding increases in wages, reduction in hours 
to eight per day and recognition of the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union. The establishment 
was closed, indirectly involving about twelve 
other employees. Work was resumed after 
five days, the piece rates being increased, 
which the employer stated would raise weekly 
earnings about $1 per week, making the level 
from $19 to $21. The dispute as to hours 
appears to have been regarding overtime, on 
which the union reported a concession was 
made. 


Suor Facrory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
number of employees in some fifteen factories 
in Toronto ceased work for one day on Octo- 
ber 29 in protest against the arrest of mem- 
bers of the Shoe and Leather Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union picketing an establishment in 
New Toronto involved in a strike from July 
25, 1934, to the end of August. The strikers 
have been replaced but the union has con- 
tinued to picket. Following some violence 
the municipal authorities stopped the picket- 
ing but later offered to allow the strikers only 
to picket. The union officers interviewed the 
provincial Attorney-General and later arranged 
with the municipal authorities to restrict the 
picketing to the strikers and union officers 
pending the trial of the other pickets. 


Car Factory Workers, Toronto AND HamiIL- 
ToN, Ont.—Employees in fifteen cap factories 
ceased work on October 22, the agreement be- 
tween the United Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union and employers, 
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members of the Cap Manufacturers’ Guild, 
having expired on September 5 and not been 
renewed. The employers proposed reductions 
in wages and a change in hours from forty 
per week to forty-four. The union proposed 
some wage increases. As a result of negotia- 
tions, settlements were reached with the two 
Hamilton firms and most of the Toronto firms, 
work being resumed about October 26. The 
forty hour week was retained, with some 
adjustment in wages. At the end of the 
month the dispute with the remaining 
employers was in progress. The agreement is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


Pu.tpwoop Loapers, McNas Covs, N.S—Men 
engaged to load a boat demanded that the 
foreman be discharged, and, this being refused, 
ceased work about October 15 and were re- 
placed by other employees of the company. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, NortH Sypney, N.S—The 
employees who were involved in this dispute 
had demanded a wage rate of 40 cents per 
hour for day work and 50 cents for night work 
instead of payment by the ton with a guaran- 
tee of 40 cents per hour under which it was 
stated the earnings averaged 45 cents per hour. 
The demand being refused, the employees 
ceased work for six hours on October 18, most 
of them returning under an arrangement by 
which the number of men was adjusted so that 
earnings averaged 40 cents per hour for day 
work and 45 cents to 50 cents for night work. 
Some of the night men picketed the operations 
and police supervision was secured. 





The United States Department of Labor 
has recently published a report of the dis- 
cussion of industrial accidents and diseases 
at the 1933 meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. Addresses on the many phases 
of workmen’s compensation and its allied sub- 
jects were presented at the convention by 
leading authorities. 





President Roosevelt, on October 12, signed 
an executive order establishing the 36-hour 
work week in the cotton garment manufac- 
turing industry in the United States, effective 
December 1. The action was taken on recom- 
mendation of a special impartial committee 
which had been created under an agreement 
of the parties that the findings would be 
accepted as final. Under the order, not only 
will the work week be shortened from the 
present forty hours, but weekly wages will 
be kept at the present total, and piece rates 
will be increased by 10 per cent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1934, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much 
as two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. Sta- 
tistics given in the annual review and in this 
monthly article are taken as far as possible 
directly from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned, while infor- 
mation as to particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 18 and 6 were in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 24 disputes 
in effect during the month, involving 4,100 
workers, with a time loss of 29,000 working 
days for the month. 

Of the 18 disputes beginning in September, 
5 were over demands for increases in wages, 
6 over other wage questions, 3 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons and 4 over other questions. 
During September, 18 disputes were termin- 
ated, of which 4 were in favour of workers, 
4 in favour of employers and 10 ended in com- 
promises. 

Irish Free State 

The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1933 was 88, involving 9,059 workers re- 
sulting in a time loss of 200,126 working days 
during the year. Of the 88 disputes beginning 
in the year, 37 were over wages questions and 
82 over the engagement or dismissal of work- 
ers. The industries most seriously involved 
were transportation and building. 

During the year, 85 disputes were termin- 
ated, of which workers’ claims were admitted 
in 25 cases, admitted in part in 27 cases, and 
rejected in 18 cases, while employers claims 
were wholly successful in 6 cases, successful in 
part in 5 cases. In 4 other disputes, the 
result was indeterminate. 

Belgium 

A dispute involving 16,000 employees in the 
woollen textile industry at Verviers and dis- 
trict was in effect from February 26 to July 31 
over demands for changes in working condi- 
tions, but these demands were not secured. 


France 


The number of strikes beginning in the year 
1982 was 330, involving 54,088 workers. In 
the year 1933, 331 strikes began, involving 84,- 
391 workers. The results of strikes termin- 
ated in 1932 were: 39 in favour of workers, 
104 in favour of employers and 46 ended in 
compromises; while in 1933 the results of 
strikes terminated were: 38 in favour of work- 
ers, 123 in favour of employers and 82 ended 
in compromises. 


Hungary 


At Pecs, 1,200 coal miners remained in a 
mine without food for five days to enforce 
their demands for increased wages and more 
days work per week. At the end of this time, 
a compromise was reached whereby an ad- 
vance in wages rates and more work was 
granted, although not all the concessions the 
miners had originally demanded were granted. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 97 and 105 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 77,557 and the time loss for the month 
2,595,185 working days. 


A strike of 5,000 fishermen and allied work- 
ers at Boston began October 8 and was re- 
ported to have terminated November 6. The 
demands made for a larger share in the pro- 
ceeds of catches and higher wages for shore 
workers were not secured, it was reported. 


At the expiration of their agreement, 25,000 
silk and rayon dyers at Paterson, New Jersey 
and neighbouring centres went on strike Oc- 
tober 24, demanding a new agreement. pro- 
viding for closed shop and an increase in 
wages with a shorter work week. Efforts were 
being made by the Textile Labour Relations 
Board to settle the dispute and joint confer- 
ences were held, but no agreement had been 
reached at the end of October. 


The award of the board appointed by the 
President of the United States at the conclu- 
sion of the longshoremen’s strike on the 
Pacific coast, which strike was reported in the 
Lasour Gazertr, June, July and August, pro- 
vided that hiring halls are to be under joint 
management of the employers and the union, 
with the dispatcher to be chosen by the union, 
the establishment of labour relations com- 
mittees, a reduction in hours to 6 per day with 
a 5 day week and an increase in hourly wage 
rates of 10 cents per hour, making wages 95 
cents an hour for straight time. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
Coal Combine Conviction Upheld on Appeal 


HE conviction-of the five coal companies 
found guilty of forming a combine in 
violation of the Combines Investigation Act 
(reported in Lasour GazerrTe, January, 1934, 
pages 30-35) was upheld by a unanimous 
judgment of the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench, Appeal Side, delivered on October 5, 
1934. The five accused companies, engaged in 
the importation and distribution of British 
anthracite coal, were convicted at Quebec City 
on December 12, 1933, following an investiga- 
tion under the Combines Investigation Act. 
The appeal of the companies found guilty was 
heard in May, 1934, and has been dismissed 
by the present judgment. 

The lengthy reasons for judgment read in 
French by Mr. Justice St. Germain on the 
dismissal of the appeal are reviewed below. 
A briefer statement of reasons for judgment 
was also written in English by Mr. Justice 
Bond, who, stating “it is unnecessary for the 
purposes of the present cause to attempt to 
determine what would be a fair price for coal, 
even if it were feasible to do so,” finds that 
“the appellants’ intention was to gain control 
of the industry so as to exclude (as, indeed, 
they succeeded in doing to a marked degree) 
competition in the trade, and by so doing to 
enable them to create a price structure based 
not upon the intrinsic merits of the business, 
that is, the cost of coal laid down at the wharf 
and subsequently delivered to the consumer, or 
the fair return upon capital invested, or upon 
the turnover, or upon the net profit per ton,— 
on the contrary, an arbitrary price structure 
was agreed upon, as a result of the combina- 
tion, based upon American differentials, and 
this, in my opinion, brings the agreement with- 
in the prohibitions as being undue and detri- 
mental to the public, and also designed to 
restrict competition unduly between the Cana- 
dian Import Company and the Weaver Com- 
pany. 

“Similar comment applies to the manoeuvres 
adopted by the appellants to exclude Russian 
coal from entering the territory in competition, 
and, in a lesser degree, Scotch anthracite and 
German.” 

The five convicted firms were found guilty 
at the trial under one charge laid under the 
Combines Investigation Act and two counts 
concerning violations of section 498 of the 
Criminal Code, and were sentenced to pay 
fines totalling $30,000. The charge under the 
Combines Investigation Act was stated in the 
indictment as that of forming a combine— 


“which had and was designed to have the effect 
of preventing and lessening competition in the 
purchase, barter, sale and supply of coal and 
coke, and which has operated, is operating and 
is likely to operate to the detriment or against 
the interest of the public, to wit: consumers, 
other dealers in coal and in coke, and others.” 


The acts in violation of section 498 of the 
Criminal Code under which also the firms were 
convicted were generally described in the 
Crown’s bill of indictment as those of con- 
spiring to unduly limit the facilities for trans- 
porting, supplying, storing and dealing in coal, 
in coke, and of similar action to unduly 
prevent or lessen competition in the purchase 
and sale of these classes of fuel. 

The contentions of the appellants are con- 
sidered by Mr. Justice St. Germain in the 
appeal judgment under the following principal 
heads: 

1. the basic agreements, 

2. combine to prevent independent importers 
in Canada from securing supplies of 
Welsh anthracite, 

3. the lessening of competition of Russian 
coal, 

4. the lessening of competition of German 
coal, 

5. the eliminating or lessening of competi- 
tion of British coke, 

6. control of prices. 

Stating that the facts concerning the case as 
set out in the judgment delivered at the trial 
are not contested by the appellants, Mr. 
Justice St. Germain proceeds to point out 
that “the sole question for us to decide is 
whether the conviction appealed against is 
justified in law, in relation to the said facts.” 

In 1929 and 1930 two basic agreements 
providing for a wide measure of control of 
the importation of anthracite coal from Great 
Britain were signed by the major companies 
accused. The trial Judge had held that the 
original agreement of 1929 was unlawful with 
respect only to three clauses concerning the 
fixing by the Canadian Import Company and 
the Weaver Company of wholesale and retail 
selling prices. The judgment of the Appeal 
Court finds the basic agreements to be un- 
lawful not only in the matters condemned by 
the trial judge but also in other matters for 
which these agreements provided, including 
arrangements made to exclude Russian anth- 
racite from Canada prior to the placing of an 
embargo on that commodity by the Dominion 
Government and arrangements for the selling 
of British anthracite at a common price by 
the Weaver and Canadian Import companies. 

In concluding his examination of the nature 
of the basic arrangements between the accused 
companies, Mr. Justice St. Germain states: 

“At no point is it established that the diffi- 
culties which had accompanied the develop- 
ment of the anthracite trade preceding the 
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formation of the agreement in question were 
the result of the lowering of prices by too 
active competition. . 

“..I am of the opinion that the motive 
which ruled in drawing up the agreement was 
one likely to operate to the detriment of the 
public, aimed at unduly lessening competi- 
tion. In addition, the operations which 
followed closely after its formation could, in 
my belief, not fail to confirm this interpreta- 
tion.” 

Regarding Russian coal, the judgment of 
the Appeal Court goes further than that of 
the trial Judge and declares that the object 
of the agreement of the coal importers was 
to maintain the price of Welsh coal by pre- 
venting competition from Russian coal. That 
agreement, the judgment says, was likely to 
operate against the public interest. Confirma- 
tion is given to the findings of the trial Court 


( 


against the combined efforts of the appellants 
to prevent independent importers in Canada 
from securing supplies of Welsh anthracite 
and to prevent or lessen the competition of 
German coal and British coke. The appeal 
judgment quotes with approval the comments 
of the trial Judge in condemning the agree- 
ments to maintain common wholesale prices 
which the appellants entered into with the 
Hartt and Adair Coal Company and the 
Scotch Anthracite Coal Company, and also the 
trial Judge’s findings against the arrangements 
regarding uniform retail prices which these 
companies made with other members of the 
Montreal Coal Association. 





Five other coal companies indicted as 
members of the combine have not yet been 
tried and arrangements for trial of the latter 
firms are now being made. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebee include the extension to all em- 
ployees and employers in the industry and 
district, by Orders in Council, of an agree- 
ment affecting marble and tile setters and 
terrazzo layers at Quebec, building trades at 
Joliette, and ornamental iron and_ bronze 
workers at Montreal, the correction of one 
clause of the Order in Council affecting print- 
ing trades in Quebec city and district; and 
also applications for the extension of agree- 
ments affecting painters in Three Rivers and 
district and building trades in St. Hyacinthe 
and district. 

Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which was 
printed in the Laspour Gazerre, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by any asso- 
ciation of employees or employers who are 
parties to a collective agreement to have those 
terms of such agreement which concern rates 
of wages and hours of labour made obligatory 
on all employees and employers in the same 
trade or industry within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “ have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” for the 
establishment of these conditions, an Order 


in Council may be passed making the terms 
obligatory on all employees and employers in 
the trade or industry in the territory included 
in the agreement, from the date of the pub- 
lication of the Order in Council in the 
Quebec Official Gazette and for the duration 
of the agreement. The provisions of an agree- 
ment thus made obligatory are to govern all 
individual labour contracts in the specified 
trades and district, except that those indi- 
vidual contracts which are to the advantage 
of the employee will have effect unless ex- 
pressly prohibited in the agreement. Appli- 
cations for the extension of certain agreemenis 
and Orders in Council subsequently passed 
under this Act have been noted in the Lasour 
GAZETTE each month, beginning in June, 1934. 


Marble and tile setters, terrazzo layers, etc., 
Quebec City and District —The application for 
the extension of the agreement in these trades 
was noted in the LaBour GaAzxeTre, October, 
page 918. The agreement was made between 
five terrazzo, tile and mosaic contractors and 
the Catholic Union of Labourers. An Order 
in Council, approved October 18, 1934, makes 
the conditions in the agreement obligatory 
for all employees and employers in the trade 
in the district named according to the fol- 
lowing conditions :—- 


1. (a2) In the present contract the term 
“terrazzo layers” signifies and includes any 
man levelling the surface so as to lay the 
terrazzo and measures, divides the said sur- 
face and draws the lines, and prepares the 
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samples and mixes the materials and spreads 
the mixture and supervises the rolling and 
polishing of the terrazzo; 

(b) The term “tile setter” signifies and 
includes any man who measures the surface 
in order to receive the tile and who sets 
the tiles; 

(c) The term “marble setter” signifies and 
includes any man who measures the surface 
in order to receive the marble, cuts and sets 
the marble. 

2. In the cities of Quebec and Lévis, and 
within a radius of ten miles of their limits; 
in the towns of Riviere du Loup, Thetford 
Mines, the rate of wages for the trades here- 
inafter mentioned will be the following :— 


per hour 
Marble setters (current work) . $0 50 
Tile setters (current work).. .. 0 60 
Terrazzo layers (current are wais...0t0 50 
Raw cement layers... Be ee 0 40 
Men working on machines. . 0 40 
Joint finishers.. 0 50 
Labourers (common)... 0 35 
3. In the Judicial districts of Quebec, 


Beauce, Kamouraska, Rimouski, Gaspé, Sague- 
nay, Arthabaska, with the exception of the 
economic zones mentioned in the preceding 
article, the rate of wages, hereinafter specified, 
will be the following :— 


per hour 
Marble: setters: oe ie ee ne OO 45 
Prlesetters: 28% Lek Oe Oe. 5 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 45 
Raw cement layers. . 0 35 
Men working on machines. 0 35 
Joint finishers. . ts 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 30 


4. The time of labour shall ie ath with the 
provisions of the Order in Council No. 1496 
of July 12, 1933, for the putting into force of 
the Act respecting the Limitation of Working 
Hours, 23 Geo. V, chap. 40). 

5. Duration of the agreement—The present 
agreement shall remain in force until the 30th 
of April, 1935, and shall renew itself automa- 
tically for another year unless one of the 
parties hereto notifies the other party of its 
intention to modify or revoke same and such 
within thirty days before its expiration. In 
the case of work being carried on at the date 
of the expiration of the present agreement, the 
same conditions shall continue until the com- 
pletion of the said work, 


Building Trades, Joliette and District — 
The agreement was made between the Mont- 
real Builders’ Exchange, Incorporated, and 
the Workers’ Association of Joliette, and the 
application for its extension was noted in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, October, page 912. An Order 
in Council, approved October 11, 1934, and 
amended October 24, makes the agreement 


obligatory for the employees and employers of 
the following trades according to the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

1. The rate of wages to be the following for 
each of the trades mentioned below:— 


Wage rate 
Trade per hour 
cents 

Bricklayers.. .. . b caine, lor » fase 
Carpenters and joiners. Pe es PR | 
Cementynnrshime. eM eee. 
Hilectriciang...0k< keno se Pte he. 45 
Hod carraeregeii..., Lands SURmetion 5 GUstieaal 
Labourers, common. sams deat sae eee 
Lathére—106tal. tee en an ee 40 
Lathers=Aweod, . 20. sd xn er ee eee oo 
Marble 'settera (>... AG Agere 50 
Masons, stone.. .. Strokes AEE ae 50 
Ornamental ironworkers: 

FIV OCTOTE tua oo ee i SR ak ee a 

Helpers. ee ningat:  s coa cuaeh uae 
Painteres GP eek MA LL, Fe Oe 40 
Plasterers. . 4 Sth 0). SER, Bho 
Roofers—slate ‘and tile. . a ee en aS 1 
Roofers—composition .. .. .. .. .. 85 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. .. .. 40: 
Tilersettens, . Sei Ea eek A..F ce ee OO 
Terrazzo layers. . Ne rinsing ee beeket 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . Ca RT 
Stationary ehnginemen.. 7. 25°. . me 40 
Stone breakers int quarried O35") . ie dae 


2. The hours of labour will be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Order in Council 
No. 1253 of June 14, 1933, for the putting into 
force of the Act respecting the limiting of 
working hours (23 Geo. V, ch. 40). 

3. The territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement includes the counties 
of Joliette and Montcalm. 

4. Notwithstanding paragraph one (1) of 
the present conditions, it is stipulated and 
agreed that, in the city of Joliette, the follow- 
ing rate of wages shall be in force:— 


Wages 
Trades. per hour. 
cents 

Bricklayers .. .. Set ad hae 60: 
Carpenters and joiners. ee ee i 50 
Carpenters and joiners’ ‘apprentices. . 35 
Cementyfinishers..Y on 2h oh. bee Peo 
Hilecthienane’: aiciete) - tui une n T 45 
HOG: GArTievati cd be ame ae Mee ee 35 
Labourers, common. Oe one h, sae ee eee ene 
Lathéere=“ritetal ie Pe Se Fee Pee 40 
Lathers--wood aid a. 4coinaor Rin enra, 35 
Marblevectiens: ai:rvtul. 2 sceetecte cee 50 
Masons, stone.. .. Ew ANN 60 
Ornamental ironworkers: 

Hreetotats (ary eee ky 40 

Helpersaraas a with bossieteetae 28s 
Paintersul + siehisheadisier a Aas aasiae 40 
Plasterers. . : dis dinkicn ate 
Roofers—slate and tile.. ny a Wea ghee rr 40. 
Roofers—composition .. .. .. .. .. 85 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. .. .. 40 
Tile wetteras. .n4ehbecticds iiein Tete ele 
Terrazzo layers. . ay es ree ae 
Plumbers and steamfitters. Cas. «Sine Cee 
Stationary enginemen LER A oP eG 


Stone breakers in quarries. .. .. .. 35 
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5. It is expressly stipulated that building 
contracts given and signed before the adop- 
tion of the Order in Council approving the 
present petition shall not be subject to the 
provisions of the present agreement. 

6. The present agreement shall be in force 
from the date of the publication in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette of the Order in Council 
approving the present petition and shall re- 
main in force until the 3lst of March 1985. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers 
(Shopmen) Montreal and District —The 
agreement was made between eight building 
and contracting firms and the Canadian 
Union of Ornamental Iron and Bronze Work- 
ers of Montreal and the application for its 
extension was noted in the Lasour GazErts, 
October, page 912. An Order in Council was 
approved October 11, 1934, making the agree- 
ment obligatory for all employees and em- 
ployers in the trades according to the follow- 
ing conditions:— 

1. The rate of wages to be the following: 


Trades. Wages 

cents 
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2. The hours of labour to be 8 hours per 
day and 45 hours per week; the time of labour 
to be from 8 a.m. to noon and from 1 o’clock 
p.m. to 5 o’clock p.m., with the exception of 
Saturday when there shall be no work during 
the afternoon. All overtime shall be paid at 
the rate of time and a half based on the regu- 
lar wages. Double time will be paid for work 
carried on on legal holidays and from mid- 
night to 8 a.m., on ordinary working days. 

3. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises, in addition 
to the island of Montreal and l’Isle Bizzard, 
the following counties: Assomption, Terre- 
bonne, Laval, Two Mountains, Argenteuil, 
Vaudreuil, Soulanges, Beauharnois, Chateau- 
guay, Laprairie, Chambly and Verchéres. 

4. It it expressly stipulated that contracts 
given and signed before the adoption of the 
Order in Council approving this petition, shall 
not be subject to the provisions of the present 
agreement. 

5. The present agreement applies only to 
employees of workshops. 


Printing Trades, Quebec City and District. 
—In the Order in Council governing condi- 
tions in the printing trades in Quebec city 
and district, which was printed in the LaBour 
GazertE, October, page 911, article 10 should 
be deleted and the following substituted:— 

10. Double overtime will be paid for any 
work done on Sunday, Christmas day, New 


Year’s day, Labour day. This clause does not 


apply to men regularly employed on night 
shifts. 


Painters, Three Rivers—Notice of applica- 
tion for the extension of the agreement be- 
tween painting contractors and the National 
Catholic Union of Painters of Three Rivers 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 3. This agreement provides for a 
wage rate of 45 cents per hour for painters. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe—Notice of 
application for the extension of the agree- 
ment between the Montreal Builders’ Ex- 
change and the National Catholic Union of 
Building Trades of St. Hyacinthe was printed 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, November 3. 
The wage scale for the various trades in this 
agreement is the same as the scale of wages 
for the counties of Joliette and Montcalm but 
outside of the city of Joliette, which is printed 
above in the Order in Council covering build- 
ing trades in Joliette and district, with the 
exceptions that in application for St. Hya- 
cinthe the rates for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers are 60 cents, for electricians 50 cents 
and stone breakers in quarriers are not in- 


cluded. 


Coal Production in Canada in 
September 

Canadian coal mines produced 1,293,867 
tons of coal during September as compared 
with 1,140,978 tons 4 year ago. The average 
production for September during the past 
five years was 1,150,150 tons. The output of 
bituminous coal during September totalled 
881,621 tons; sub-bituminous coal, 40,417 tons, 
and lignite coal, 371,829 tons. Nova Scotia’s 
production was recorded at 596,649 tons or 
an increase of 19-4 per cent over the Septem- 
ber, 1933, total of 499,850 tons. Alberta mines 
produced 479,662 tons consisting of 141,131 
tons of bituminous coal, 40,417 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal, and 298,114 tons of lignite 
coal. In September, 19383, Alberta’s output 
was made up of 117,799 tons of bituminous 
coal, 62,169 tons of sub-bituminous coal, and 
256,720 tons of lignite coal. Production from 
British Columbia sources amounted to 116,070 
tons, a 3:1 per cent advance over the total 
for the corresponding month of 1933. A 9:5 
per cent increase was shown in Saskatchewan’s 
output; in September 73,715 tons were mined 
and a year ago 67,330 tons. New Brunswick 
operators reported an output of 27,771 tons 
as against 24,288 tons in September, 1938. 

Canada’s coal supply, including imports, in 
September was computed at 2,867,007 tons; 
the average for the month during the past five 
years was 2,760,078 tons. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 
10 Per Cent Reduction to Terminate December 31, 1934 


T HE Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 

has issued a ruling (published in The 
Manitoba Gazette, October 6), extending to 
December 31, 1934, “but not thereafter,” the 
10 per cent reduction in the scale of minimum 
wages for female employees which had been 
in effect since March 1, 1933. It is stipulated 
the reduction shall not be applicable to Regu- 
lation No. 5, governing employment in hotels, 
restaurants, etc. This reduction was first put 
into effect for one year by an Order operative 
from February 28, 1933 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1933, page 280). The text of the 
Order continuing the reduction is as follows: 


Public notice is hereby given that the 
Vinimum Wage Board, at its meeting held on 
Tuesday, September 25, A.D. 1934, ruled that 
the ten per centum (10%) reduction in the 
scale of minimum wages for female employees 
in the Province of Manitoba effected by the 
Board on March 1, A.D. 1934, and extended 
until September 1, 1934, shall continue and 
remain in force until the thirty-first day of 
December, A.D. 1934, but not thereafter. And 
further that the said ten per centum (10%) 
wage reduction shall not apply on Regulation 
No. 5, governing the employment in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, victualling houses and 
refreshment stands, which said regulations 
became effective August 14, A.D. 1934. 


Dated at Winnipeg, this 26th day of 
September, A.D. 1934. 
GrEoRGE N. JACKSON, 


Chairman, Minimum Wage Board. 





Minimum Wage Reductions in 
Saskatchewan Restored 

The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan recently decided, pending further investi- 
gation, to restore as from September 1 the 
reductions that had been made in the mini- 
mum wages in certain occupations. Order No. 
6, which provided for a reduction in the mini- 
mum wages for female workers in shops and 
stores, laundries and factories, hotels, res- 
taurant and refreshment rooms, beauty par- 
lours and barber shops, was amended last July, 
the previous reductions of 10 per cent for 
minimum wages under $13, and 15 per cent 
for minimum wages of $13 and over, being re- 
duced to 5 per cent and 10 per cent respec- 
tively. That order was to continue in force 
until September 30, 1934 (Lasour Gazxrts, 
August, 1934, page 753). 

The provincial Board now consists of the 
following members:—R. J. Dickenson, Moose 
Jaw; Miss F. V. Pearce, Regina; Mrs. J. F. 
Cairns, Saskatoon; Miss Irene Campbell, 
Moose Jaw; and Alderman Ralph Heseltine, 
Regina. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


New Order governing Employment in Laundries, Dyeworks and Dry 
Cleaning Establishments 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Provy- 
ince of Quebec has re-issued Order No. 
1, governing laundries, dyeworks, etc., in the 
Province. The method followed in the present 
order differs from that in the order dated 
January 1, 1929, which it replaces (LABour 
GazettE, February, 1929, page 175). That 
order in turn amended the original Order No. 
1, which was published in the LAaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1926, page 1195. In the order of 
1929, the minimum wage was fixed at $12 per 
week in Montreal; and $9 per week in the 
remainder of the Province, with corresponding 
minimum wages for inexperienced workers 
during two periods of 6 months each. The 
new order, which follows, provides that 70 per 
cent of the working force shall be paid fixed 
hourly wages of 22 or 18 cents, lower wages 
at hourly rates being fixed for the remaining 
workers. 


Orper No. 1 (replacing Orders 1a and 2a, in 
force since January 1, 1929) governing female 
employees and males when replacing females 
many class of employment, in Laundries, Dye 
Works, Dry Cleaning Establishments and all 
Services connected therewith. 


1. Minimum.—No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table:— 

City and Island of Montreal, and radius of 
30 miles around and beyond the Island. 

15 per cent of the employees at not less than 
16 cents per hour. 

15 per cent of the employees at not less than 
20 cents per hour. 

70 per cent of the employees at not less than 
22 cents per hour. 

Province of Quebec, excepting the City and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of 30 miles 
around and beyond the Island of Montreal. 

15 per cent of the employees at not less than 
13 cents per hour. 

15 per cent of the eminIOy Es at not less than 
15' cents per hour. 
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70 per cent of the employees at not less than 
18 cents per hour. 

The worker’s salary shall be ‘paid to her in 
cash; a part or the whole of the salary cannot 
be retained for any cause or purpose whatso- 
ever. This salary shall be given to her in a 
sealed envelope on which shall be written: her 
name, her register number, the date of the 
week or of the fortnight she has worked, the 
number of hours she has performed, the rate 
per hour, the amount of money included in 
the envelope; same must be initialed by the 
person who paid the employee. 


2. All employees are subject to the above 
specified minimum wages. 


3. Hours of Work—The total of working 
hours cannot in any case exceed 55 hours per 
week unless a special permit has been obtained 
from the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Inspection Department (Chap. 182, 
BS. BO), 71925); 

4, Waiting Time—Any employee required to 
wait in the establishment shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD 


5. Discharge of Employees—No employer shall 
discharge or threaten to discharge or in any 
way discriminate against any employee, because 
such employee has lodged a complaint with the 
Board or has testified or is about to testify in 
any investigation or proceedings permitted or 
prescribed by or taken under the provisions of 
this Act. 

6. Penalties—Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. (See Sec- 
tion 12 of the Act.) 

7. Posting—Kach establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous place 
where the employees have access. 

8. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on January 1, 1935, and is replacing 
Orders Nos. la and 2a which were in force 
and effective since January 1, 1929. 


Gus. FRANCQ, Chairman. 
OMER BRUNET, 
C. J. GRIFFIN, 
EuG. BRUNET. 


MONTREAL, October 17, 1934. 


OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Order Prohibiting the Carrying on of Certain Agreements 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act 


HE following order of the Board of Indus- 

trial Relations, which administers the 
Male Minimum Wage and other Acts was 
published in the British Columbia Gazette, 
October 18, 19384:— 


Mate Minimum Wace Act 


Orpmr prohibiting the Carrying-on of the 
Agreements, Schemes, Joint Contracts, or 
Undertakings Hereinafter mentioned. 


The Board of Industrial Relations, a Board 
duly appointed under the provisions of the 
“Male Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 
of the Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, by 
virtue of the powers conferred upon it under 
section 8 of the said Act and all other powers 
it thereunto enabling, having held such in- 
quiry as the Board considers adequate, and be- 
ing of the opinion that the hereinafter-men- 
tioned agreements, schemes, joint contracts, or 
undertakings are intended to have the effect, 
either directly or indirectly, of defeating the 
true intent and object of the said Act in 
respect of the payment of a minimum wage, 
hereby orders:— 


1. That the carrying on of the agreement, 
scherne, joint contract, or undertaking entered 
into between the Empress Taxi & Sightseeing 
Co., Limited, of the one part, and David McVie, 
Frank Whitford, David Charter Milne, and 
Alexander V. Stevens, of the other part, under 
the terms set out in a written communication 
addressed to A. EB. Chilton, Superintendent of 
the said Empress Taxi & Sightseeing Co., Lim- 
ited, Victoria, B.C., dated the 27th day of 
September, 1934, and signed by the said David 
MeVie, Frank Whitford, David Charter Milne, 
and Alexander V. Stevens, is hereby probihited 
in whole or in part, and that, except as to 


transactions which took place prior to the com- 
ing into force of this Order, the payment of any 
money and the doing of any person of any act, 
or thing in connection with the aforesaid agree- 
ment, scheme, joint contract, or undertaking 
are hereby prohibited. 


2. That the carrying-on of the agreement, 
scheme, joint contract, or undertaking entered 
into between the Empress Taxi & Sightseeing 
Co., Limited, of the one part, and Monte T. 
Powell, of the other part, under the terms set 
out in a written communication addressed to 
A. E. Chilton, Superintendent of the said 
Empress Taxi & Sightseeing Co., Limited, Vic- 
toria, B.C., on the Ist day of October, 1934, 
and signed by the said Monte T. Powell, 1s 
hereby prohibited in whole or in part, and 
that, except as to transactions which took place 
prior to the coming into force of this Order, 
the payment of any money and the doing by 
any person of any act or thing in connection 
with the aforesaid agreement, scheme, joint con- 
tract, or undertaking are hereby prohibited. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 15th day of 
October, 1934. 


Board of Industrial Relations, 
ADAM BELL, Chairman, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER CARROTHERS, 
CHRISTOPHER JOHN MCDOWELL, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 





In the official list of ministerial appoint- 
ments appearing in the Saskatchewan Gazette 
of August 15, the Hon. George Spence is 
designated as Minister of the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries, and Hon. 
Charles M. Dunn, as Minister in charge of 
the Child Welfare Act. 
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FINDINGS OF THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING IN TORONTO 


HE Hon. Herbert A. Bruce, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, in his address at 
the recent convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada (Lasour GaAzeErts, 
October, 1934, page 922) dealt with housing 
problems and slum clearance, with special 
reference to conditions in Toronto. He sub- 
mitted the conclusions reached by the Hous- 
ing Committee, representing various social 
groups, which had been appointed by the 
Board of Control in Toronto last March in 
response to an appeal by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on behalf of slum dwellers in the 
city. The report, which was presented to the 
mayor and corporation of Toronto on Novem- 
ber 5, reports in part as follows:— 


The Problem Stated 


There is a housing problem in Toronto. 
Our limited survey has revealed some 1,500 
houses that are unhealthy, along with many 
others that are lacking in the elementary 
amenities that should be present in Canadian 
cities. While all of these houses in Toronto 
are by no means concentrated in particular 
areas, there are certain districts which are 
especially bad and which may be termed 
“blighted” areas. In these districts the de- 
fects of the environment often makes unsatis- 
factory even those houses that are in good 
condition. These unfit houses and bad dis- 
tricts undoubtedly play a part in generating 
health and social problems towards the allevi- 
ation of which the city must spend large sums 
of money. Moreover, there is a physical 
shortage of suitable dwellings in the city for 
the existing population. This is partially 
obscured at present by much doubling up 
and overcrowding. But if the wage-earners 
of the city were to recover reasonably full 
employment within a short time it is probable 
that, as computed in our preliminary report, 
a shortage of some 25,000 dwelling units would 
become. apparent. 

The major reasons for the existence of this 
housing problem appear to be as follows: 
Many tenants cannot afford to pay rents high 
enough to give them good housing. Even 
those heads of families who are regularly em- 
ployed do not earn enough, in many cases, 
to obtain good housing. Satisfactory houses 
for families of average size cost at least $25 
or $30 a month at present, while many em- 
ployed heads of families can pay no more 
than $12 to $15. At present one of the big- 
gest problems of the whole housing question 
in Toronto is the provision of adequate dwell- 


ings for families whose average earnings, on 
account of low wage rates and seasonal and 
interrupted employment, amount to no more 
than $50 per month. For these, the rentals 
should not exceed $10 per month. 

While this condition has been particularly 
acute during the last two years, on account 
of the great decrease in wage rates which has 
affected large numbers of workers, the prob- 
lem is not a new one. Prior to the depression 
there were many who could not afford decent 
housing of the kind then available, and there 
is little prospect that the reappearance of 
“prosperity ” in itself, will end the problem. 
As for the unemployed, they, of course, have 
been quite without means to pay for proper 
housing, and the relief system in Toronto 
does not provide adequately for rentals, so 
that they have been forced into the poorest 
and most unsanitary dwellings in the city. 
The poverty of so many wage earners means 
that a solution of their housing problem 
through home ownership is impossible. Home 
ownership is completely out of the question 
for the poorer wage-earners and there are 
many objections to the great bulk of the 
workers undertaking to buy their own homes. 
Indeed, it may be said that home ownership 
has become a luxury which only a minority 
of the population may now enjoy. 

Failure to provide good housing more 
cheaply, in place of the old unsatisfactory 
buildings which are now rented for what 
they will bring, is due to reasons such as the 
following :— 

(a) In certain districts where there are un- 
fit houses, notably in the central down-town 
section, land prices are very high. This land 
is usually held for speculation in the hope 
that it will later be in demand for business 
purposes. Housing cannot possibly yield 
sufficient revenues to make adequate returns 
on land held at such prices. Where there 
are old dwelling houses on this land they 
are rented for what they will bring, and often 
the landlords do not find it worth while to 
keep them in decent repair. They certainly 
see no advantage in putting up new dwellings 
on this high-priced land. 

(b) The use of land in Toronto is very 
uneconomical. There is a low average density 
of population, even in the downtown sec- 
tions, and a large amount of land is devoted 
to streets. Hence the mileage of sewers, 
street lighting systems, etc., is relatively high. 
The resulting high costs of civic development 
and services make for a heavy burden of 
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taxes per acre of land and thus create charges 
that must be covered by rents. In large part, 
this condition is a reflection of the fact that 
Toronto for long years “just grew,” without 
any far-sighted planning to guide its develop- 
ment in the social interest. 

(c) With the existing methods of building 
and financing houses the costs of construction 
are such that even were there cheap land and 
low taxes it would be difficult or impossible 
to provide good houses cheaply enough for 
the poorer tenants. In many respects our 
existing building and financing methods are 
wasteful and expensive. The construction of 
a single house on a single lot, the system that 
has prevailed, is uneconomical since it does 
not make possible certain economies inherent 
in larger scale operations on good-sized plots 
of land where a housing scheme is set up as 
a unit for the whole area. 

Apart from considerations of cost, the 
present unplanned single house single lot sys- 
tem is unsatisfactory, uneconomical and out 
of date. It involves very uneconomical use 
of land. It does not provide open spaces 
close to houses for children’s play, adult 
recreation and aesthetic satisfaction. It pro- 
duces drab environments that may easily be- 
come slums. 

Certain older districts in Toronto have be- 
come “blighted” areas already, as mentioned 
above. There is no prospect of these areas 
being improved unless there is a planned 
community attack upon the problem that 
they represent. Other areas are deteriorating 
and inevitably moving towards the slum 
stage. 

Our existing legislation is insufficient to pro- 
tect us against the slum menace. The health 
and building regulations do not give sufficient 
powers to the city to order the demolition of 
houses which fall far below any accept- 
able minimum standard of fitness for dwell- 
ings. The city’s zoning system is ineffective to 
prevent. the further deterioration of certain 
districts. The civic planning that is in effect 
in Toronto is doing nothing constructive to 
destroy old slums or to prevent new ones from 
emerging. 

Recommendations 


The provision of housing accommodation up 
to a minimum standard for every family in 
Canada, at a rent within the family capacity 
to pay, is a public responsibility. There is an 
urgent need for re-housing in certain areas, so 
that poorer people can be provided with good 
low cost dwellings. Since private enterprise 
cannot fulfill this task the governments, 
national, provincial and municipal, must take 
the necessary steps to meet the problem. The 


policy adopted should be guided by the fol- 
lowing principles :— 

1. Any re-housing scheme must be a socially 
planned undertaking. The rehabilitation or 
replacement of individual unfit dwellings is not 
enough. Re-housing must extend over a whole 
area to obtain maximum economies and 
benefits. 

2. The possibility of speculative profit re- 
sulting from any community housing scheme 
should be prevented by adequate legislation. 

3. All the land of the area for development 
must be acquired at a reasonable figure with- 
out undue delay. The existing system of land 
acquisition for public purposes is too slow, and 
too costly. 

For any centre where the problem is to be 
dealt with on a considerable scale, as in a 
city such as Toronto, a permanent town plan- 
ning commission should be appointed. The 
commission’s duty would be to plan schemes 
of development for the city. The commission 
would have no power to expend money in 
actual development. This is a function which 
must continue to be vested in the hands of the 
city council. To guarantee complete inde- 
pendence of the commission it should have 
funds provided for it definitely from year to 
year and should have full power to make pub- 
lic its proposals. After their appointment, the 
commissioners should arrange for the con- 
struction of a master plan for the development 
of the city, and experts should be engaged to 
undertake this work. The commission and its 
staff would then be able to carry on with the 
amendments and the changes of the new 
schemes that would be necessary from time to 
time. 

Town planning should be extended beyond 
the problems of street and traffic adjustment, 
so that it may provide a basic plan of com- 
munity development within which intelligent 
housing and slum clearance schemes can be 
worked out. Succesful housing, either by pri- 
vate or by public enterprise, depends very 
largely upon effective town planning. There 
should be formed a sub-committee or a divi- 
sion of the town planning commission to be 
known as a housing committee. The function 
of this body would be to study the housing 
problems, to correlate housing reform with 
town planning, and generally to work for the 
improvement of housing conditions. 

A provincial town planning bureau should be 
organized to approve housing schemes for 
grants-in-aid through relief funds or other 
funds to assist local communities in preparing 
housing schemes, to nominate directors to 
housing corporations to which the province has 
subscribed money, and to give assistance and 
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leadership to municipalities in their planning 
activities. 

Health and building legislation should be 
strengthened to provide greater powers to con- 
demn dwellings that do not measure up to a 
reasonable minimum standard of health and 
decency, or to order their improvement up to 
this standard. 

Specifically, the following policies regarding 
new housing are recommended :— 

1. New housing schemes should be under- 
taken by municipal public housing authorities. 

2. Financial assistance should be provided 
by the Dominion, the province and the muni- 
cipalities concerned, whether by direct pay- 
ment or by guarantee. 

3. There should be careful survey and plan- 
ning work done by town planning commissions 
to determine the proper sites for low-cost 
housing schemes. Any housing schemes under- 
taken should be worked as part of a long- 
term scheme of community development for a 
larger area. All housing schemes should be 
based upon modern methods of effective Jand 
utilization to provide maximum access for in- 
habitants to light, air, open spaces, and com- 
munity amenities. 

4. The management of housing schemes 
should be vested in capable persons who fol- 
low methods of dealing with tenants such as 
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those initiated by Octavia ‘Hill in England, 
and pursued with success in many European 
schemes. Management of this kind will go far 
to prevent people from making slums out of 
their new quarters. 

5. Legislation should be enacted to enable 
municipalities to acquire properties in an area 
for re-housing at reasonable prices and with- 
out undue delay. 

6. Safeguards should be established to ensure 
that only low wage-earners be given accom- 
modation in housing subsidized by public 
funds. 

In conclusion, we are convinced that there 
must be Dominion leadership -and guidance 
with respect to housing in Canada. The Do- 
minion can enormously assist housing reform 
if it will provide funds for housing projects. 
As an item of permanent policy, it should go 
far beyond this, providing funds to assist 
housing projects, as well as providing an ex- 
pert service of advice and assistance to prov- 
inces and municipalities, and generally giving 
leadership in the field of housing reform, In 
addition we believe that our proposals, if 
adopted on a sufficiently ample scale, would 
eventually do away with a great part of the 
present unemployment, and the necessity for 
the payment of large sums of money for relief 
purposes. 


UNION OF CANADIAN MUNICIPALITIES 


Recommendations on Methods of Unemployment Relief 


F ORMULATING plans for reorganization 

as an Association of Dominion Mayors, 
the Union of Canadian Municipalities recently 
held its annual convention at Quebec-Three 
Rivers with a representative attendance of 
delegates. According to a synopsis of the 
convention in a recent issue of the Municipal 
Review of Canada, the policy of reorganiza- 
tion will proceed at an early date, It was 
further intimated that Mayor W. G. Bull- 
brook, of North Bay, had accepted the 
presidency on the following conditions: (1) 
that the U.C.M. shall be reorganized as an 
Association of Dominion Mayors; (2) that it 
shall be a parent body to the provincial 
mayors either organized or otherwise; (3) 
that its aim would be to further legislation 
in the interest of municipalities with every 
effort being made to make personal contact, 
so that the mayors, knowing one another 
better, might co-operate more easily; and (4) 
that reasonable efforts be made to interest 
all municipalities, 


Resolutions on Relief Matters 


Featuring the discussions was the debate on 
the problem of relief, which resulted in the 
adoption of two resolutions. The first of 
these, after pointing out that municipalities 
were restricted in their sources of revenue, 
declared: “that the Dominion Government 
assume the whole responsibility for all neces- 
sary relief costs,” and further recommended 
to the Dominion Government “the advis- 
ability of their undertaking certain public 
works in lieu of direct relief, that would be 
applicable to the location, and that they bear 
100 per cent of the cost of such public works 
after making due investigation as to the 
location and the municipalities in which this 
work would be undertaken.” 


The second resolution advocated a special 
Relief Tax, as follows: “Whereas unemploy- 
ment and necessary relief measures are 
national problems; and whereas a portion of 
the cost of providing food, clothing, shelter, 
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medical supplies and means of life is a charge 
upon taxpayers, many of whom have accum- 
ulated theavy tax arrears due to adverse 
economic conditions which have, in turn, 
affected the industrial, mercantile and pro- 
fessional sections of our population; and 
whereas some communities have no unemploy- 
ment or relief problems whilst others are 
heavily burdened, thus throwing dispropor- 
tionate costs on those least able to pay; and 
whereas many citizens of the Dominion who 
have, in times of prosperity, made large 
fortunes which are now preserved and invested 
in such a manner that they have not shared 
responsibility with the average home and 
property owner; therefore be it resolved 
that in order to make the most equitable 
spread of this national responsibility a special 
tax, to be known as the Relief Tax, be levied 
in such a manner as to produce all necessary 
funds from those whose incomes can best 
support this national charge.” 

The convention also urged as a measure 
“absolutely essential to the well being and 
independence of home life” that “the 
Dominion government be asked to consent to 
and to recommend the giving of cash instead 
of the present direct relief.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the chief recommendations con- 
tained in the other resolutions adopted 
were :— 

Consideration of radio dissemination of 
information concerning methods and opera- 
tion of municipal, provincial and _ federal 
governments. 

Enactment of national legislation for wider 
powers of taxation for municipalities. 

Establishment of a joint commission to 
inquire into delimitation of the spheres of 
taxation among the different taxing bodies in 
order to remove as far as possible any exist- 
ing duplication of taxes. 

Care of immigrant temporary relief by the 
Dominion Government. 

Enactment of unemployment insurance by 
the Dominion Government. 

Enactment of national legislation providing 
for a minimum wage for men. 

Reduction of the age limit for old age 
pensions from seventy to sixty-five years. 

Extension of the benefits of mothers’ allow- 
ances legislation to include mothers with one 
child under sixteen. 

Indigent hospitalization to be paid for on 
an equal basis between the municipality and 
the government. 


Canned Food Production in Canada 


Statistics of canned food production in Can- 
ada in 1931 and 1932 were published recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as a bul- 
letin in the annual Census of Industry Series. 
The development in the production of canned 
foods in Canada, it is stated, showed a re- 
markable expansion since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In 1900 the total value did 
not exceed $8,250,000, whilst in 1930 it had in- 
creased to more than $55,000,000 or six and 
one-half times as much. In 1932 the value of 
production dropped $33,000,000. The prin- 
cipal commodities used in the canning indus- 
try are fish, fruits and vegetables, milk and 
meats, whilst the industry itself forms an ad- 
junct of considerable importance to other in- 
dustries, notably the tin can industry, the 
wooden box industry and the paper and print- 
ing industry. 

The development of the canned foods trade 
has effected great changes in the relation of 
foods to seasons. Fruits and vegetables of 
many kinds are to be had at all times of the 
year, not always with all the flavour of the 
freshly gathered product, but with much of 
their original freshness and flavour. The pro- 


ducers in the country are provided with an 
enormously extended market and the consumer 
in both city and country with cheap and 
wholesome food in great variety. The con- 
sumer also enjoys the protection by frequent 
inspection under the “Meat and ‘Canned 
Foods Act, 1907 ” and subsequent amendments, 
administered by the Health of Animals Branch 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


The principal statistics of the industry for 
1932 are shown in the following table: 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE INDUSTRIES 
PRODUCING CANNED GOODS, 1932 


Con- 
Fruit and} densed 

Fish, | vegetable and Meats, 
1932 canned | prepara- | evapor- | canned 

tions ated 

milk 
Establishments. ... 442 258 26 25 
Capital invested...$/10,429, 754/40, 586,892) 6,469,831) 405,000! 
Employees......... 11,164 5,954 45 701 


7 
968,948) 79,000! 
7.392,897| 685,765 


Salaries and wages $| 1,810,623| 4,056,746 
Gross value of pro- 
AUCES et cee. « $111,462,577/30, 034, 537 





1 Estimated. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of the 54th Convention 


HE fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
convened at San Francisco, Calif., on October 
1, 1984. Mr. Edward D. Vandeleur, president 
of San Francisco Central Labor Council, after 
calling the convention to order, presented 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, who gave the 
invocation. A welcome from organized labour 
of the State was extended by Paul Scharren- 
berg, secretary, California State Federation of 
Labor, while the civic welcome was extended 
by Hon. Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of San 
Francisco. 


President William Green, after accepting 
from the temporary chairman a gavel made 
by the members of the District Council of 
Carpenters of San Francisco, thanked the 
previous speakers for their welcome and con- 
tinued: “At these annual conventions, when 
the Congress of Labor meets for the purpose 
of appraising the past and planning for the 
future, it is well we restate anew those things 
for which we stand and those things to which 
we are uncompromisingly opposed.” Speak- 
ing of unemployment, the president suggested 
as a remedy the distribution of the amount 
of work available among all those who are 
entitled to work, and stated that the Federa- 
tion insisted “that the hours of labour in 
America shall be reduced to a point where 
the slack of unemployment shall be taken 
up, and for that reason we stand unflinch- 
ingly for the application of the six-hour day 
and the five-day week in this country.” The 
advantages gained by organized labour under 
the National Recovery Act were explained 
by the speaker, who stated further that the 
program of the Federation provided for un- 
employment insurance, old age _ pensions, 
abolition of child labour, and the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive social program. 
He asserted the opposition of the Federation 
to communism and fascism, and all subversive 
forces that are constantly attempting to un- 
dermine free institutions, democracy and 
liberty. / 

After the appointment of the convention 
officers, the report of the credential committee 
was presented, which showed that there were 
credentials received from 4383 delegates, repre- 
senting 89 international and national unions, 
2 departments, 23 state branches, 76 central 
bodies, 97 local trade and federal labour 
unions, and 3 fraternal delegates, one of whom 
represented the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and two the British Trades Union 
Congress. 


Executive Council’s Report—In this report, 
under the heading “organizing work and 
problems,” mention was made of the gains 
recorded in organization in the mass produc- 
tion industries and industries that are making 
best use of technical progress. The report 
further referred to the growth of federal unions 
in specific industries, such as rubber, auto- 
mobiles, chemical industries, aluminum, lum- 
ber and sawmills, filling stations, et cetera. 
The total union membership was placed at 
5,650,000, and union strength, based on elec- 
tions held under N.R.A. boards at 12,000,000. 
A total of over $40,000,000 was paid in trade 
union benefits by national and international 
unions during the year 1933. Under the cap- 
tion “ National Legislation” the report called 
attention to two bills fundamentally affecting 
labour, the Industrial Disputes Bill and the 
Railway Labor Act. Other legislation passed 
by Congress was referred to in the report, 
including (1) Restoration of 10 per cent of 
the 15 per cent wage-cut for government 
employees; (2) Improving conditions of rural 
letter carriers; (3) Creation of Adjustment 
Board to adjust disputes; (4) Retirement 
system for railroad employees; (5) New 
Philippine Independence Act which eliminates 
immigration from the Islands; (6) Bank de- 
posit guarantee extended for a year and 
raised to $5,000; (7) Appropriation of $950,- 
000,000 for unemployment relief; (8) Author- 
izing the President to appoint boards to ad- 
just disputes in private employment; (9) 
Appropriation of $3,000,000 for vocational edu- 
cation; (10) Authorizing construction of 102 
naval vessels and 1,100 air crafts; (11) Res- 
toration of automatic promotions for Gov- 
ernment employees. 


Under the section “Labour in the National 
Recovery Administration” were shown the 
effects of the N.R.A. as judged by trends in 
weekly earnings, hours of work, child labour 
and home work, enforcement machinery, and 
coverage of codes. Reference was also made 
to the various industrial relations boards set 
up under the National Recovery Act. 


Other subjects dealt with in the report were: 
Unemployment; relief; national income; pub- 


_ lic education; adult education; jurisdictional 


problems; progress in special industries; and 
international, 

A supplementary report was submitted upon 
that section of the executive council’s report 
under the caption “building trades.” It 
mentioned the efforts put forth to find a 
solution of existing difficulties and a settle- 
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ment of the differences which had arisen be- 
tween the Building Trades Department of 
the AF. of L. and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union, and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


During the Wednesday morning session the 
reports of the fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada were pre- 
sented, and later in the day they addressed the 
convention. 


According to the report of the audit com- 
mittee, total receipts, including balance brought 
forwarded, amounted to $1,472,565.60, expendi- 
tures totalled $906,859.24, leaving a balance 
on hand as of August 31, 1934, of $565,706.36. 


Committee on Organization—This com- 
mittee in its report made reference to the 
many subjects dealt with in the executive 
report under the caption “Organizing Work 
and Problems.” While difficulties were met 
with in organizing the workers in certain in- 
dustries, it was stated that 800,000 new mem- 
bers had been admitted to the labour move- 
ment during the year ending August 31, 1934. 

The following resolutions were concurred in 
by the Committee and adopted by the con- 
vention: (1) Favouring the organization of 
agricultural and packing and cannery workers 
in unions affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labour; (2) favouring further organi- 
zation work among hotel, restaurant and cafe 
employees and seeking the co-operation of all 
organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. in 
attaining this objective; (3) Authorizing the 
appointment by President Green of a com- 
mittee of five to investigate the conditions of 
the coloured workers of the United States 
and report to the next convention. 


Committee on State Organizations —The re- 
port of this committee reviewed the events 
of interest to workingmen in Puerto Rico. It 
also urged state federations of labour to press 
for the enactment of minimum wage laws. 


Committee on Executive Council’s Report. 
—In opening its report, the committee re- 
ferred to the large decline in fraternal con- 
tributions, which was attributed to the shrink- 
ing incomes of the employed rather than to 
a lessening of the needs of the members. The 
affiliated organizations were urged to continue 
these benefit features, thereby relieving to a 
degree the suffering and distress among the 
membership. Pleasure was expressed at the 
increased number of members working the 
five-day week and it was recommended that 


the executive council and affiliated organi- 
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zations continue their efforts to secure the 
shorter work week for all workers, which in 
the opinion of the committee was the only 
effective remedy for the prevailing unemploy- 
ment situation. 

In referring to that part of the executive 
report under the heading “organization and 
collective bargaining” which subject is cov- 
ered in section 7A of the National Recovery 
Act, the committee commented on the experi- 
ences of the industrial relations boards in the 
cotton, textile, bituminous coal, automobile, 
petroleum and construction industries, and it 
was the judgment of the committee that prac- 
tically all of the more recent strikes which 
have occurred can be charged to: (a) The fail- 
ure of employers to recognize the right of em- 
ployees to organize into bona fide labour 
organizations of their own choosing, without 
interference, or coercion of employers; (b) 
The discrimination and discharge of em- 
ployees by employers, because of joiming bona 
fide labour organizations; (c) The refusal of 
employers to recognize and make effective the 
principle of collective bargaining; (d) The re- 
fusal of employers to negotiate agreements 
with the representatives chosen by the em- 
ployees, members of bona fide labour organi- 
zations; (e) The failure of employers to co- 
operate with the agencies of the Government 
and the employees in setting up machinery to 
promptly hear and decide disputes; (f) The 
refusal of employers to observe the Labour 
provisions of the law, or place in effect de- 
cisions rendered by constituted authority that 
were favourable to employees, while at the 
same time demanding and accepting all of the 
benefits accruing to industry under the same 
law. 


The officers of national and international 
unions were urged by the committee to be 
prepared to meet any and all new conditions 
developing out of the present financial situ- 
ation referred to in the executive report 
under the heading “National income.” 

Regimentation of workers should not 
be allowed a place in American industry, 
the committee declared, and this practice, 
wherever encountered, should on _ every 
occasion be condemned and protested by the 
representatives of labour. 


In regard to the jurisdictional dispute 
between the brewery workers and the Team- 
sters, Engineers and Firemen, the committee’s 
recommendation that the A. F. of L. continue 
their efforts to bring about a condition under 
which the decision of the Washington con- 
vention will be observed and complied with, 
was adopted by the convention on a roll call 
vote. 
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Committee on Shorter Work Day=—After 
reviewing the unemployment situation and its 
causes at considerable length, the committee 
recommended that the convention strongly re- 
affirm its endorsement of the six-hour five-day, 
work week and record itself in advocacy 
of and as proposing to the country the uni- 
versal adoption without delay of this program. 
And further that such reduction in labour 
hours should carry with it no reduction in 
weekly pay. The committee also recom- 
mended that the executive be directed to 
spare no efiort to have legislation enacted 
that would give full effect to the 30-hour week. 
These recommendations were unanimously 
adopted by the convention. Before continu- 
ing, the chairman of the committee requested 
President Green to speak on the subject as he 
felt that it was of such importance to all the 
people of the country that it should not be 
passed over without any impressive record. 

President Green, in speaking on the subject 
of the short work week, declared that the 
American Federation of Labor “ pioneered in 
offering this proposal, not for the purpose of 
enabling men to work less, but for the purpose 
of creating work opportunities for more and 
as a remedy for unemployment. And it is 
upon that sound foundation that we eternally 
and immovably stand.” Continuing, the 
president said: “And so that there may be 
no misunderstanding here or elsewhere, I wish 
to declare with all the emphasis that I possess 
that 1t is the unalterable, uncompromising pur- 
pose of the American Federation of Labor 
to drive onward and forward until the six-hour 
day and the five-day week are universally ac- 
cepted and universally applied. We shall 
secure it by one of two methods, or perhaps 
through the application of both. We shall 
secure the six-hour day and the five-day week 
through the mobilization of our economic 
strength, through its continuous pressure upon 
industry and upon the owners of industry, or 
we shall secure it by legislation enacted by the 
Congress of the United States.” 

President Green stated further that the of- 
ficers of the International Union of Elevator 
Constructors had already negotiated an agree- 
ment with their employers providing for the 
6-hour day and 5-day week for that industry, 
with the reservation in the agreement that 
the Elevator Constructors’ organization is at 
liberty to support any other building trades’ 
organization that may determine to make a 
fight for the shorter work day and week. 
“There is the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,’ the president concluded; 
“we offer it as a challenge to industry and to 
the government, Out from this convention 
will go a determined, united army, mobilized 


and strengthened and enlisted for the purpose 
of driving home the acceptance of the six 
hour day and the five-day week, and nothing 
will stop us in our realization of this economic 
reform.” 

The following resolutions in which the com- 
mittee on shorter work-day concurred were 
adopted by the convention: (1) Favouring the 
enactment of Federal legislation reducing 
working hours without reducing wages; (2) 
supporting the movement for an 8-hour day 
with one day off in seven for all fire fighters 
in the United States and Canada. The report 
of the committee as a whole was adopted. 


Report of Committee Upon the Action of 
the Previous Convention Relating to the Boy- 
cott on German Goods and German Services. 
—-This committee in its report set out the 
reasons why the American Federation voted 
to use the boycott against German goods and 
services and presented statistical data to show 
the result attained, The following recom- 
mendations made by the executive council to 
the convention were concurred in by the com- 
mittee: “(1) That we renew our vigorous pro- 
test to the crushing of trade unions and the 
enslavement of the erstwhile free workers of 
Germany; (2) That we renew our pledge to 
fight ‘by moral and economic force’ against 
the military brutality imposed upon our fel- 


- low men; (3) That we, as trade unionists, con- 


tinue to employ in this fight the traditional 
irade union weapon, the boycott against the 
Nazi government, until labour in Germany is 
again made free and the persecution authorized 
by this ‘Nazi government of our fellow men— 
siiply because of their race or creed—shall 
cease; (4) That we heartily endorse the ap- 
peal made by President Green in his letter of 
December 26, 1933, to all organized labour for 
definite, co-ordinated action to make thorough- 
ly effective this boycott of Nazi-made goods 
and Nazi-controlled services.” 


Union Labels—The committee on union 
labels paid tribute to the memory of John 
J. Manning, for many years chairman of this 
committee, who died during the past year. 
Two resolutions were submitted to the com- 
mittee and on its recommendation were 
adopted by the convention: (1) That a united 
and emphatic demand for the union store card 
be made by members of all affiliated organi- 
zations and that an organizing campaign be 
carried out in all branches of retailing; (2) 
calling upon the officers, members and friends 
of the labour movement to patronize only 
those places where union shop cards and 
buttons are properly displayed. 


Committee on Legislation—This committee 
expressed gratification at the gains made in 
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securing legislation beneficial to the workers 
and recommended continuation of efforts in 
this direction. In comment on that section 
of the executive report dealing with rural 
letter carriers, air mail legislation and Gov- 
ernment employees, the committee drew 
attention to the effectiveness of the American 
Federation of Labor as a _ protection for 
government employees and for maintaining 
proper standards of employment in govern- 
ment service. Some criticism was expressed 
by the committee of the lack of progress in 
naval vessel! and aircraft construction as a 
means of relieving unemployment, and high- 
way construction as an emergency program 
for re-employment was recommended. 


In dealing with the subject of convict 
labour, attention of the delegates was drawn 
to the fact that convict-made goods were 
allowed to carry the N.R.A. label and they 
were asked to instruct the executive council 
to protest against this practice. The fore- 
going recommendations, as well as the fol- 
lowing resolutions approved of by the com- 
mittee were adopted by the convention: (1) 
immediate restoration of wages, salaries and 
allowances of government employees and that 
funds available be sufficient to meet the 
restored payroll; (2) opposing the use of 
cost-of-living standards as a basis for deter- 
mination of wages or salary; (3) that pre- 
vailing rates of wages prescribed by the vari- 
ous trade unions in the various industries be 
paid on government contracts awarded to 
private business and commercial concerns; 
(4) in favour of higher government standards 
for employees in its employ; (5) optional re- 
tirement after 30 years; (6) establishment of 
a civil service court of appeal; (7) approval 
of the Employees’ Compensation Commission ; 
(8) retirement for Panama Canal employees 
after 25 years; (9) protesting against legis- 
lation affecting the civil service status of 
employees in the prohibition bureau, United 
States Department of Justice; (10) right of 
vote for citizens of District of Columbia; (11) 
that federal legislation be enacted to prohibit 
enlisted men doing building construction work 
or enlisted personnel from doing repair work 
on naval vessels; (12) to secure such clarifica- 
tion of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
especially Section 7A, as would make official 
misinterpretation impossible and definitely 
outlaw company unions; (13) that the age 
limit for temporary employment in the 
United States Civil Service be raised to 55 
years; (14) advocating legislation to prevent 
lynching; (15) that the United States ex- 
clusion laws and contract labour laws be 
made applicable to seamen; (16) in favour of 
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ereater protection for United States seamen 
by restoring provisions of Seamen’s Act. 


Committee on Industrial Relations—To 
this committee were referred two resolutions 
bearing on the labour policy of two concerns. 
It was recommended that every assistance 
possible be given the workers with a view of 
correcting the conditions complained of. In 
both cases the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 


Committee on Education—This committee 
drew attention to the program of retrench- 
ment in public education, which it was 
claimed, “has reduced school efficiency and 
educational opportunity beyond the point of 
retrenchment to the point of extinction.” 
After reviewing the results of the alleged re- 
trenchment in public school education the 
committee stated: “And now the organized 
labour movement of America, the American 
Federation of Labor, wholeheartedly and un- 
reservedly pledges itself to the defence of 
the public schcol system of America, to its 
full and complete restoration, to the main- 
tenance of educational standards for the 
development of character, culture, and citizen- 
ship, and to the principle of equal educational 
opportunity for all the children of America 
regardless of race, creed, or social status.” The 
committee also declared vocational education 
to be an essential part of a socially balanced 
cducational program. The convention adopted, 
on the recommendation of the committee, 
the following resolutions in favour of: federal 
aid to schools; the extension of free high 
school and college educational facilities; 
cessation of the policy of retrenchment in 
public education; development of the edu- 
cational program of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the correlation of their vocational 
training with public employment agencies; 
closer co-operation between the educational 
authorities and the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. 

The committee further urged the members 
of organized Labour to unite in an effort to 
secure ratification of the proposed Child 
Labour Amendment to the constitution by a 
sufficient number of State Legislatures during 
the coming year. 


Committee on Adjustment—To this com- 
mittee was referred the supplementary report 
and decision of the executive council in con- 
nection with the appeal of representatives of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America, 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, from the decision of the Building 
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Trades Department with reference to affi- 
liation of these organizations with the Depart- 
ment. After hearing those interested in the 
ease, as well as representatives from other 
organizations, the committee were of the 
opinion that the following recommendation 
of the council was the only hope of adjusting 
the differences and so recommended :— 

The Executive Council will continue its efforts 
to compose the differences existing between the 
Building Trades Department and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
America, and to reach a settlement of the 
differences which exist. In the event a settle- 
ment is brought about and an agreement reached 
satisfactory to the executive officers of the 
Building Trades Department and the three 
organizations named, it shall be approved and 
accepted by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the event, however, that no such agree- 
ment is reached a convention of the Building 
Trades Department shall be called to meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor in the City of Washington within 
forty-five days from the adjournment of the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
for the purpose of transacting the business 
of the Building Trades Department in a legal 
manner and in accordance with the laws, prin- 
ciples and policies of the American Federation 
of Labor; the call for this convention to be 
issued by the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to all organizations affiliated 
with the Building Trades Department as de- 
termined by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor; the President 
of the American Federation of Labor to pre- 
side at said convention, and the action taken 
at said convention to be regarded and accepted 
as the legal action of the 1934 convention of 
the Building Trades Department. The busi- 
ness transacted at this convention in accordance 
with the laws of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment shall be regarded as legal and binding by 
the American Federation of Labor upon all 
affiliated organizations, and the officers elected 
by the convention shall be recognized as the 
legally elected officers of the Building Trades 
Department. 

After a discussion which occupied the greater 
part of two sessions the recommendation of 
the committee was adopted after several 
amendments had been voted down. 


Committee on Laws—To this committee 
were submitted two resolutions for the en- 
larging of the executive council, two in regard 
to amending the laws of the Building Trades 
Department, and three involving a reduction 
and re-apportionment of per capita tax. For 
the first two resolutions, the committee sub- 
stituted the following, which was adopted by 
the convention after a lengthy discussion, and 
after several amendments had been voted 
down: 

“ The officers of the Federation shall consist of 
a president, fifteen vice-presidents, a secretary, 


and a treasurer, to be elected by the convention 
on the last day of the session, unless otherwise 
determined by the convention, and these officers 
shall be the executive council.” 


Non-concurrence was recommended in reso- 
lutions favouring a lower per capita tax and 
this was adopted. 


The two resolutions coming from the Build- 
ing Trades Department in regard to changing 
its constitution were not dealt with owing to 
the fact that the convention at an earlier ses- 
sion upheld the decision of the executive 
council that the convention of the Building 
Trades was not legally held. 


Commitlee on International Labour Rela- 
ttons—In the report of this committee men- 
tion was made of the appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as authorized by resolution 
of the Senate, of John L. Lewis as labour 
representative in the United States delegation 
to the International Labour Conference held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, June, 1933. It was 
the opinion of the committee that closer con- 
tact with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion would benefit the A. F. of L. The com- 
mittee recommended that the A. F. of L. 
through the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor continue to offer counsel and support 
to those organizations that are seeking the 
welfare of wage earners along constructive 
union principles. The convention adopted the 
report of the committee. 


Committee on Local and Federated Bodies. 
—To this committee was referred a resolution 
urging the affiliation of local unions with state 
and central bodies. The subject matter of 
this resolution was approved by the commit- 
tee and its recommendation to that effect was 
adopted by the convention. 


Committee on Building Trades—Satisfac- 
tion was expressed by this committee that an 
act had been passed by the federal govern-; 
ment which would prevent contractors and 
other employers compelling employees to 
“kick-back ” part of their wages in order to 
hold their jobs. The committee urged the 
Executive Council to endeavour to have the 
administrator of the Federal Housing Act set 
up immediately the machinery which will pro- 
vide loans to launch the housing projects as 
provided for in the Act. The report of the 
committee was. adopted. 


Committee on Union Labels—The commit- 
tee expressed approval of that part of the 
executive council’s report dealing with 
“Union Labels,’ and made the following 
recommendation, their report being adopted 
by the convention :— 


Let every craft or organization using the label 
see to it that the same is registered in every 
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State in the Union for the protection which it 
will insure and for the educational value to the 
general public which is bound to follow. 

Resolutions. The committee on Resolutions 
in commenting on that portion of the execu- 
tive report under the heading “Labour and 
the National Recovery Administration,” 
alleged that only a slight advance had been 
made during the year ending July, 1934. Em- 
ployment in the sixteen industrial pursuits, it 
was stated, showed increase in employment 
of 9:8 per cent with average weekly wages up 
6-4 per cent, and an increase in the cost of 
living of 6-3 per cent. 

The committee declared that the N.R.A. 
had made a distinct gain in the elimination of 
child labour in many industries and that 
home work for women and children had been 
measurably improved by the standards set up 
under the codes. 

The committee endorsed the opinion of the 
executive “that the major defects of the 
N.R.A. had been in its enforcement machin- 
ery,” and that “the condition of improving 
the labour provisions of the codes depends 
upon first, an increase in wages; second, a 
drastic shortening of working hours; third, 
an accurate system of reporting, and fourth, 
labour representation.” 

Dealing with unemployment the committee 
joined with the executive in hoping for such 
a solution as may “avoid a radical departure 
from our present order,” and submitted that 
“employment opportunities for all able and 
willing to work must be had and our army 
of unemployed must not be allowed to be- 
come a permanent burden upon the com- 
munity.” The necessity of a sound program 
of old age pensions was reaffirmed by the 
committee, as was also the need for adequate 
medical care for all in the low income group. 

The committee also approved of that part 
of the executive report referring to the sub- 
ject “wages in Canada” in which the opinion 
was expressed that as a result of an agree- 
ment between the railway managements and 
employees there would be closer co-operation 
between the standard railway organizations. 

In lieu of fourteen resolutions dealing with 
the form of organization in the American 
Federation of Labor, the committee, after 
reviewing the condition prevailing in mass 
production industries, recommended the fol- 
lowing :— 

To meet this new condition the Executive 
Council is directed to issue charters for na- 
tional or international unions in the automotive, 
cement, aluminum and such other mass pro- 
duction and miscellaneous industries as in the 
judgment of the Executive Council may be 
necessary to meet the situation. 


That the Executive Council shall at the 
earliest practical date inaugurate, manage, pro- 


mote and conduct a campaign or organization 
in the iron and steel industry. 

That in order to protect and safeguard the 
members of such national and international 
unions as are chartered, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ‘shall for a provisional period 
direct the policies, administer the business and 
designate the administrative and financial 
officers of such newly organized unions, 

After considerable discussion the convention 
adopted the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

Eleven resolutions were grouped under the 
heading of social insurance and the committee 
recommended the endorsement of the general 
proposals for social insurance approved by 
previous conventions. This was approved by 
the delegates. 

On the committee’s recommendation the 
following resolutions were adopted by the 
convention :— 

Equal pay for equal work. 

Barring all commuting of workers from 
countries bordering the United States for 
purposes of employment. 

Increase in maximum of relief per family. 

Declaring for state fund workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. 

Instructing the executive council to con- 
tinue its efforts to have a practical and far- 


‘reaching housing program put into effect. 


Approving of the Ohio Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as the model Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law. 

That dramatization of labour history, state- 
ments of the principles and purposes of the 
American Federation of Labor and addresses 
dealing with labour problems be prepared for 
electrical transcription. 

Increasing wages and decreasing hours of 
labour on the Boulder Dam project. 

Adoption of a code for the book-keepers, 
stenographers and accountants’ union. — 

Adoption of Child Labour Amendment. 

That the executive council prepare neces- 
sary legislation for the regulation of appren- 
ticeship and the adequate training of appren- 
tices. 

Securing of a national cleared radio channel 
for radio station WCFL, Chicago, IIl. 

That public employees have the right to 
organize. 

That telegraph and telephone companies be 
compelled to comply with the law and give 
more reasonable rates and improved service 
to consumers. 

Fnactment of a federal anti-lynching law. 

Safeguarding of the American trade union 
movement from racketeering or gangsterism. 

That the American Federation continue its 
efforts to secure the unconditional pardon of 
Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings. 
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A code for telegraph communications in- 
dustry. 

That Public Works Administration should 
not employ non-union workers. 

A civil service court of appeals. 

Protesting against the abrogation of the 
building trades agreement covering Public 
Works Administration work, relating to em- 
ployment agencies. 

That cases of non-compliance of employers 
with decisions of N.R.A. Labor Board be 
placed before President Roosevelt. 

Appointment of a committee to devise 
means of providing for workers displaced by 
automatic machinery. 

Opposing any extension of sales taxation 
and urging the extension of income and in- 
heritance taxes. 

Equal wages for equal work, regardless of 
sex, race or colour. 

Revival of the Civil Works Administration. 

A code for the zine industry. 

Study of health insurance by the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. 

Participation of the A.F. of L. in campaigns 
to promote the program of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Adequate protection for all wage-earners 
from unfair competition, from price cutting, 
and from all unfair practices. 

Labour representation on emergency relief 
projects committees. 

Union cooperage in whisky and wine in- 
dustry. 

A code for the barber trade. 

A resolution of sympathy to be trans- 
mitted by President Green to A. G. Walkden, 
fraternal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress, on the death of his wife 
was unanimously adopted by the convention. 


Address of Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labour—After thanking the President and 
delegates for the cordial welcome extended to 
her, Secretary Perkins stated that it was not 
the place of a government official to advise 
the Congress as to what should be its internal 
policies but rather to listen to the delegates 
statement on their problems, to hear, digest, 
reconcile and to transmit for further considera- 
tion the thoughts, ideals and aspirations 
of the working men and working women as 
represented in the American Federation of 
Labor. Miss Perkins was of the opinion that 
“Insofar as the pay envelopes of America are 
full, insofar will America be a prosperous, 
successful and happy country.” “It is in the 
building up of this great internal market of 
wage earners and farmers that the future 
prosperity, and future hope and future effec- 
tiveness of this great constitutional democracy 


which we call our country and to which we 
are all devoted lie”’ She reviewed the 
events of chief interest during the past year, 
more especially with reference to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and stated 
the position of Labour and the Labour Ad- 
visory Committee in relation to this adminis- 
tration. Under the N.R.A. Labour had to 
assume new responsibility, but the speaker 
expressed confidence that the Federation would 
discharge this new responsibility with its usual 
statesmanship. A stable and healthy indus- 
trial life cannot be built, she declared, unless 
a sound and co-operative relationship exists 
between those who manage industries and 
those who labour for them. 


The Secretary referred to the establishment 
of boards of arbitration and conciliation for 
the purpose of keeping industrial peace for 
the benefit of employers and labour and in 
the public interest. In dealing with the subject 
of strikes she compared the first half of the 
year 1919 with the first half of 1934, both years 
being years of recovery after a depression, 
and showed that in 1919, 1,300,100 men were 
involved in strikes, while for 1934 there were 
only 523,000. About two-thirds of the sub- 
jects coming before the National Labour 
Board were connected with alleged violations 
of Section 7A of the National Recovery Act, 
which section gives to labour the opportunity 
to bargain collectively, and which provides 
that labour shall be free from coercion or 
influence of employers in choosing its repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining. The 
various regional conferences and the inter- 
state conference on labour laws held in Wash- 
ington last March held under the auspices 
of the Department of Labour were forward 
and significant steps and in the speaker’s 
opinion should go far toward bringing about 
better and more uniform state labour legisla- 
tion. 


The Secretary announced that Labour Ser- 
vice and Labour Standards Division of the 
Department was now functioning, its duty 
being to study the problem of industrial health 
and safety, wages, working hours, housing, 
education and many other factors bearing upon 
the workers’ life. She mentioned the pro- 
gram of social security which had been re- 
ferred to by President Roosevelt in a message 
to Congress and which are now being worked 
out by a commission. The program would 
include the following features: unemploy- 
ment insurance—stabilization of incomes to 
the aged—assistance to those who are put in 
the poverty class because of invalidism and 
illness—development of continuing and con- 
tinuous work, and those based on social needs. 
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Other Addresses—The address of Mr. Harold 
Butler, Director of the International Labour 
Organization, Geneva, is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. Other addresses were delivered 
by the following speakers: Mrs. Mary E. 
Ryder, president of the National Federation 


of Trade Union Auxiliaries; Mr. Max Winter, 


former Senator of the Austrian Parliament; 
Hon. Richard Welch, United States congress- 
man; Andrew Furuseth, International Sea- 
men’s Union of America; Spencer Miller, Jr., 
secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau; Hon. 
Joseph A. Padway, general counsel, Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor; Senator James J. 
Davis; Sol. Rosenblatt, Divisional admini- 
trator under the N.R.A.; Dr. A. Meiklejohn, 
Director, Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Hon. Charles R. Mabey, 
Vice-Commander, American Legion; Francis 
J. Gorman, Vice-president, United Textile 
Workers of America; Walter M. Citrine, Pre- 
sident, International Federation of Trade 
Unions and general secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress; B. Charney Vladeck, 
eeneral-manager, Jewish Daily Forward; James 
C. Vanzant, Commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

President Green made presentations to the 
fraternal delegates from the I.F.T.U., the 
British Trades Union Congress, and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Election of Officers—The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, William Green, 
Washington, D.C.; First vice-president, Frank 
Duffy, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second vice-presi- 
dent, T. A. Rickert, New York, N-Y.; Third 
vice-president, Matthew Woll, Washington, 
D.C.; Fourth vice-president, John Coefield, 
Washington, D.C.; Fifth vice-president, A. O. 
Wharton, Washington, D.C.; Sixth vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph N. Weber, New York, N.Y.; 
Seventh vice-president, G. M. Bugniazet, 
Washington. D.C.; Eighth vice-president, 
George M. Harrison, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ninth 
vice-president, Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Tenth vice-president, W. L. Hutcheson, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Eleventh vice-president, 
Major L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.; 
Twelfth vice-president, John L. Lewis, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Thirteenth vice-president, David 
Dubinsky, New York, N.Y.; Fourteenth 
vice-president, Harry C. Bates, Washington, 
D.C.; Fifteenth vice-president, Edward J. 
Gainor, Washington, D.C.; Treasurer, Martin 
F. Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, Frank 
Morrison, Washington, DC. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Henry F. Schmal, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Dennis Lane, Chicago, Il. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Jack O’Connell, San 
Francisco, Calif. . 

The choice of convention city for 1935 was 
referred to the executive council. 





RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typographical Unions 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions was held in Toronto recently 
with a representative attendance of delegates 
from provincial centres. 

Dealing with the application of the NRA 
codes in the United States the officers’ report 
stated that while the codes were a factor in 
enforcing proper working conditions in the 
States, yet in Canada “it is left almost solely 
to organized labour to establish the condi- 
tions that make for the standard of living.” 
The report also pointed out that “the con- 
tinued agitation of organized labour for a 
system of contributory unemployment insur- 
ance seems to be bearing fruit.” By a 
resolution adopted later in the proceedings 
the Dominion Government was urged “to 
immediately establish a national system of 
contributory unemployment insurance.” 

The apprenticeship situation as it affected 
the printing trades was reviewed in a report 
by the vice-president in charge of apprentices. 
Reporting on the matter, the committee on 


officers’ reports advocated a reduction in the 
quota of apprentices and regretted “there was 
no reference to the advisability of a standard 
contract with uniformity of matrix laws and 
general working conditions being fostered by 
the unions.” 

The strike in the London newspaper offices 
formed the subject of an adopted resolution 
which saw in the dispute “a concerted and 
determined effort on the part of certain unfair 
employers to destroy not only the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union but the interna- 
tional trade union movement in Canada.” The 
resolution requested the assistance of the 
Ontario Government to bring the struggle to 
an end. 

Another resolution urged that the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of Quebec 
be given a fair trial by the Quebec local 
participating therein. All information con- 
cerning the operation of the law is to be 
disseminated among affiliated locals. The 
Quebec Government was also asked to amend 
the law so as to provide for limitation of 
apprentices in the printing and other trades. 
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Officer’s reports presented at the seventy- 
eighth annual convention of the International 
Typographical Union held recently in Chicago 
made reference to the position of Canadian 
locals. Jn particular, the report of the second 
vice-president, Francis G. Barrett, dealt with 
the Canadian jurisdiction. Referring to the 
application of the five-day week in Canada, 
this official declared that it caused members 
of the union executive considerable trouble, 
owing to certain conditions which he enumer- 
ated as follows:— 

“First, we are confronted with a strong 
minority, who do not favour the law. Second, 
there is a strong nationalists’ movement for 
a national Canadian typographical union. 
Third, there appears to be a concerted action 
on the part of employers to eliminate from 
Canada the International Typographical 
Union and delete from contracts any reference 
to the International organization.” 

That part of the report dealing with Cana- 
dian membership, finances, etc., was as fol- 
lows :— 

“The membership in Canada is a little less 
than 5,000, divided into forty-six local unions 
throughout the entire Dominion. From May 
31, 1919, to June 20, 1933, there was expended 


for defensive purposes on Canadian members 
34,740,798.55, while the income from the same 
source which could be allotted for that pur- 
pose was $1,077,588.09. The Canadian mem- 
bers represent about 6 per cent of the LT.U. 
membership. It is important to note that in 
the fourteen years mentioned above there was 
$17,107,124.86 spent in the entire jurisdiction 
of the International Union. Of this amount 
$4,740,798.55 was paid to our Canadian 
brothers, so that we find in the last fourteen 
years 6 per cent of the membership received 
28 per cent of total disbursements for de- 
fence.” It was explained that these amounts 
did not include the fraternal features such 
as pension and mortuary. 

In the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
tabular statistics were presented of the re- 
ceipts from Canadian unions and the benefits 
paid to Canadian unions during the period 
June 21, 1938, to June 20, 1934. The total 
receipts from Canadian locals, applied to 
various benefits, amounted to $145,977.92, 
while the total amount of benefits expended 
in Canada was $144,224.92, 

Montreal was selected as the convention 
city for 1935. 


Federated Association of Letter Carriers 


The twenty-fifth convention of the Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers was recently 
held at Ottawa with a representative attend- 
ance of delegates. 

Prior to the business proceedings, the con- 
vention was welcomed by Mayor P. J. Nolan, 
of Ottawa; Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; V. 
C. Phelan, President of the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada; and A. Frechette, 
Postmaster of Hull, Que. During the conven- 
tion Mr. Phelan addressed the delegates on 
matters more directly pertaining to the welfare 
of the organization and the Federal Civil 
Service. Mr. E. J. Underwood, Chief Post 
Office superintendent, also spoke to the dele- 
gates as the representative of the Department. 

The following among 
others, were contained resolutions 
adopted: 

Shortening of the period during which 
holidays may be taken to eight months 
instead of twelve, namely from April 1, to 
November 30. 

Restoration of statutory increases as from 
April 1, 1982. 

Filling of vacancies at the salary of the 
grade. 


recommendations, 
in the 


Payment of overtime in cash at the rate of 
time and one-half, 

Strict adherence to 
promotions made 
Department. 

Adoption of a more uniform size of envelope 
to facilitate the handling of first class mail. 


“That all investigations demanded by the 
officers of a postal station be not made in the 
present established manner of demanding the 
version of the accused, but to control and 
verify the accusations brought by said 
officers.” 

That the part time employee who has not 
outside position be placed at the head of the 
list of those eligible for a permanent position. 

The placing on each carriers’ walk of suit- 
able receptacles for relayed mail (provided 
with lock and key) so as to dispense with 
the carrying of unnecessary loads. 

That where a letter carrier has more mail 
than can comfortably be carried, bundles be 
sent out by vehicle. ’ 

The printing of address labels at the top of 
magazine covers and not upside down. 

That all misdemeanour, major or minor, be 
punishable to the individual and not to the 
service as a whole. 


seniority rights in 
locally or through the 
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The prohibition of mail matter wrapped in 
cellophane owing to the impossibility of 
redirecting. 


The granting of reduced rates of postal 
workers on the government railway, and that 
the association endeavour to receive from the 
railway companies a fare of one cent per mile 
for carriers and their families. 


There was considerable discussion on cloth- 
ing for letter carriers, and also a revised con- 
stitution was adopted. 

The officers elected were: President, J. W. 
Fitchett, Toronto; Vice-president, Joel Sauve, 
Montreal; Secretary-treasurer, J. J. Reaves, 
Toronto. 

Quebec City was unanimously selected as 
the convention city for 1935. 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union Canadian Conference 


Commencing October 18, a two-day session 
of the Canadian Conference of the Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union was held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Delegates were 
present from Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Winnipeg, and the meeting was presided over 
by W. C. Golby, third vice-president of the 
international organization. 

In his opening address, the chairman advised 
the delegates that the calling of the conference 
was the result of a suggestion contained in a 
resolution sponsored by F. D. Smith, Toronto, 
and adopted by the delegates at the recent 

convention of the International Photo- 

Engravers’ Union in Indianapolis, Ind. The 
delegates were further advised that the object 
of the conference was to improve the condi- 
tion of Canadian locals by solving the 
problems confronting them. He suggested 
that the following matters should be taken 
up and discussed: The open shop “menace”; 
the number of competent workers to be found 
in non-union shops; the organization of non- 
union men and past members of the union; 
agreements terminating next year; ladies’ 
auxiliaries; permitting union members to work 
in non-union shops; and unemployment, and 
unemployment benefits. 

Reports of conditions in each of the cities 
represented were presented and showed that 
steady progress both financially and in the 
matter of unemployment had been made since 
1932, which was considered the worst year 
from a financial standpoint. The report of 
the Montreal delegate indicated that the sum 
of $41,20929 had been paid out to members 
out on strike or unemployed in a period of a 
little over three years by this local which had 
an average membership of 112 during the 
period mentioned. 


The conference went on record as being in 
favour of Class “A” membership plan (a 
special and classified membership at a nominal 
initiation fee with limited dues and exemption 
from international and local assessments), to 
be left to the discretion of each local com- 
mittee as to when it should be put in force. 


A: suggestion that an effort be made to have 
all future agreements terminate at the same 
time was approved by the conference. No 
definite action was taken in regard to per- 
mitting members to work in non-union shops, 
but the question is to be given serious thought 
by the delegates. 

A message of greeting and assurance of 
international co-operation was received from 
International President Edward J. Volz. 


After a full discussion the principle of 
ladies’ auxiliaries for Canada was endorsed. 





New Labour Organizations in Canada 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has issued a charter to a Trades and Labour 
Council in the town of Fort Frances, Ontario, 
the chief officials being as follows: President, 
Albert W. Locking; secretary, Bruce F. 
Warner. 


Two federal labour unions in Toronto were 
chartered recently by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, namely: 

Toronto Radio and Electrical Appliances 
Employees Federal Labour Union No. 25; 
president, A. Gutherless, 28 Mechanics Ave., 
Toronto; recording secretary, Miss E. Lefevre. 

Toronto Optical Workers Federal Labour 
Union No. 42; president, D. Oakley, 44 
Doncaster Ave., Toronto; recording secretary, 
W. McGuire, 26 Wolfrey Ave., Toronto. 


New Trade Union Regulations in Brazil 


A new system of trade union regulation was 
promulgated last July by the provisional gov- 
ernment of Brazil to take the place of an Act 
passed in 1931. Trade unions are defined in 
the decree as organizations of the economic 
and vocational groups of the population. 
Their function will be to defend the interests 


of the group or trade and those of their mem- 
bers, to co-ordinate the rights and obligations 
of employers and workers in relation to econ- 
omic and social conditions and to co-operate 
with the Government in the study and solu- 
tion of problems directly or indirectly affect- 
ing the interests of particular groups. In their 
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capacity as organs for the defence of par- 
ticular trades, the unions are entitled to 
approach the administrative and _ judicial 
authorities not merely on their own behalf 
or on that of their members, but also as 
representatives of the trade or group. They 
may establish and administer employment 
agencies, schools, and all other institutions 
for social welfare and relief, with the excep- 
tion of co-operative institutions, which fall 
within the province of the co-operative 
societies alone. As organs of the co-ordina- 
tion of the rights and obligations of employers 
and workers, the trade unions will have the 
right to conclude or approve collective agree- 
ments and to co-operate, in conciliation boards 
and labour courts, in settlement of disputes 
between employers and workers. 

The following classes of persons are entitled 
to form unions: employers carrying on an 
agricultural, industrial or commercial activity 
of the same character; workers employed in 
the same or similar or kindred trades; persons 
engaged in a liberal profession, and persons 
working on their own behalf. The right to 
form trade unions does not extend to public 
servants other than manual, professional or 
technical workers in the service of an agri- 
cultural, industrial or transport undertaking 
managed by the Federal Government, a State 
Government, or a municipality. The excep- 
tion made by the former Act in the case of 
domestic servants does not appear in the new 
Decree. It may be added that only workers 
in possession of a trade book, issued to them 
in accordance with law, are entitled to form 
trade unions or to become members thereof. 


The conditions with which unions must 
comply are not the same for employers as 
for workers. Employers’ unions must include 
at least five undertakings or, if this number 
is not reached in a particular locality, at least 
ten individual members. Workers’ trade 
unions must be composed of at least one-third 
of the workers practising the same trade in 
the locality concerned. 

The exercise of administrative and repre- 
sentative functions must in all cases be hon- 
orary. But if a person has to leave his work 
in order to carry out his functions as an 
officer of a union, the general meeting may 
in case of necessity grant him an allowance, 
which may not exceed his earnings in the 
exercise of his own occupation. An officer 
of a union may not hold any lucrative post 
under the union. The Decree prohibits all 
political or religious propaganda by unions 
and all propaganda on behalf of candidates 
at an election in which, by reason of its 
nature or its object, the union is not directly 
concerned. 


Membership of unions is open to all persons 
of either sex over 14 years of age who are 
engaged in the occupation concerned and 
comply with the conditions laid down by the 
rules and by law, unless their incapacity is 
regularly proved. A member does not lose 
his rights when he abandons the exercise of 
his trade through retirement, invalidity or 
unemployment. Persons involuntarily unem- 
ployed are not obliged to pay subscriptions, 
but may not hold any executive office. 


The Decree makes provision for the right 
to establish local councils of unions repre- 
senting different occupations and federations 
of unions belonging to the same occupational 
group and for the right to combine three or 
more federations in a confederation, which 
must have its headquarters in the capital of 
the Republic. 

A trade unionist who loses his employment 
by reason of the abolition of his post ghall 
be given preference, other things being equal, 
when the post is restored. Employers are 
prohibited from taking any action against 
workers on the ground of their activities as 
trade unionists. If a worker is discharged in 
these circumstances, he is entitled to an allow- 
ance equivalent to as many months’ wages 
aS he has years of. service. If his wage is 
withheld or reduced, he will be entitled to 
payment in full. In addition, the employer 
may be punished by a fine. 

Workers organized in recognized unions 
must be given preference for employment in 
the public services and on public works. 


Measures undertaken by non-official agencies 
in the United States to improve the conditions 
of employment of domestic workers are de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 112 of the Women’s 
Bureau, US. Department of Labor. It is 
shown that a considerable number of place- 
ment agencies, including educational institu- 
tions and welfare organizations such as the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, have 
developed standards for conditions of house- 
hold work. Recommendations as to the 
observance of proper conditions are made to 
the prospective employer, or special types of 
placement procedure are adopted. Most of 
the standards for full-time workers, junior or 
adult, contain some provision setting a mini- 
mum wage. Hours of work are not usually 
specified, though some agencies try to restrict 
the working hours of adult workers to 8 or 10 
hours a day, and to enable junior workers to 
attend classes. Most of the standards contain 
a provision regarding time-off, and require 
that the employee shall have a private room. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED TO ONTARIO GOVERNMENT BY 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Ontario Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Brotherhoods met the Ontario Government 
on October 19 and submitted their memo- 
randum of proposed legislation. The Brother- 
hoods were represented by: A. J. Kelly and 
J. L. Lebreche, Railroad Trainmen; A. H. 
Nethery, Railroad Conductors; J. T. Wilson, 
Locomotive Engineers; and W. L. Best and 
H. B. Crawford, Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. The representatives of the gov- 
ernment present were: Hon. Mitchell F. Hep- 
burn, Premier and Provincial Treasurer; Hon. 
Harry C. Nixon, Provincial Secretary; Hon. 
Arthur Roebuck, Attorney-General and Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. David A. Croll, Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs and Public Welfare; 
Hon. T. B. McQuestin, Minister of Highways 
and Public Works; and Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Northern 
Development. 


Mother’s Allowances Act—Under this legis- 
lation the Brotherhoods urged a number of 
amendments “in order to make less restrictive 
the conditions under which allowances may 
be made.” Enumerating these, the memo- 
randum requested the following changes in 
the Act: (1) In cases of desertion the law 
at present stipulates five years as the waiting 
period before a mother may receive an allow- 
ance. It was asked that this be reduced to 
two years. (2) Instead of a residence quali- 


' fication of two years, one year was urged as 


being sufficient to qualify. (3) At present, 
only mothers with two or more children under 
sixteen years of age, and foster mothers with 
two or more orphan children are eligible for 
allowances. It was requested that this be 
amended so that mothers with one child could 
become beneficiaries. 


British North America Act—It was urged 
that the Ontario Government pass at its first 
session a resolution favouring an amendment 
to the British North America Act restricting 
the powers of the Senate to veto a bill passed 
by the House of Commons more than twice, 
in harmony with the present practice of the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act—Several 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act were urged. The Brotherhoods asked first 
for an amendment that would clarify the in- 
clusion, within the Act, of employees of muni- 
cipal corporations, public utilities, hospitals, 
school boards, etc., along the lines of a reso- 


lution adopted by the Trades and Labour 
Congress Convention of 1933. This resolution 
sought legislation making it compulsory upon 
all public bodies to insure their employees 
under the Act. 

A broader and more liberal application of 
Section 2 was sought in order: “(a) to ensure 
the payment of compensation for all injuries 
or diseases arising out of and in the course 
of employment, and (6) that an injury should 
not be regarded as attributable solely to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of the work- 
man, unless it can be proven conclusively that 
the injury was the result of a wilful and in- 
tentional act on the part of the injured 
workman.” 

An amendment to Section 17 was sought to 
“make it more clear that an employer shall 
not, either directly or indirectly, deduct from 
the wages of any of his workmen any part 
of any sum which the employer is or may 
become liable to pay to the workman as com- 
pensation under the Act, or to deduct from 
the wages of any of his workmen any amount 
by reason of such workman receiving compen- 
sation for a permanent partial disability.” 

The memorandum declared it essential that 
provision should be made for the appointment 
of a medical committee of review which would 
adjudicate upon disputed or contested claims 
involving the physical condition of an injured 
workman or his fitness to resume employ- 
ment. 

This part of the memorandum, with the 
sections concerned is given below, the recom- 
mendations being in italics:— 

«99, (1) A workman who claims compensa- 
tion, or to whom compensation is payable under 
this Part, shall if so required by his employer 
submit himself for examination by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner provided and 
paid for by the employer and shall if so re- 
quired by the Board submit himself for exam- 
ination by a medical referee or by a medical 
committee of review, paid for from the accident 
fund if the workman examined is under 
Schedule 1, and paid for by the employer af 
the workman is under Schedule 2. 

“91, (1) Where a workman has upon the 
request of his employer submitted himself for 
examination, or has been examined by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner selected by him- 
self, and a copy of the report of the medical 
practitioner as to the workman’s condition has 
been furnished in the former case by the em- 
ployer to the workman and in the latter case 
by the workman ,to the employer the Board 
may, on the application of either of them refer 
the matter to a medical referee; provided that 
where any claim for compensation involving the 
physical condition of an injured workman has 
been contested, such claim shall be referred for 
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review to a committee composed of three 
medical practitioners appointed by the Board, 
one of whom shall be selected by the injured 
workman, one selected by the employer, and the 
third who shall be chairman selected by the 
Board, such committee to be known as a ‘Medi- 
cal Committee of Review,’ shall have access to 
all the files of the Board pertaining to the 
claim. 

“ (2) The medical referee or the Medical 
Committee of Review to whom a reference is 
made under the next proceeding subsection or 
who has examined the workman by the direction 
of the Board under subsection 1 of Section 20, 
shall certify to the Board as to the condition 
of the workman and his fitness for employment, 
specifying where necessary the kind of employ- 
ment and if unfit the cause of such unfitness, 
and the said certificate shall be conclusive as 
to the matters certified.” 

The memorandum registered opposition to 
the creation of appeal boards for making final 
decisions, and urged that in cases of per- 
manent total disability “ compensation be con- 
tinued until the workman is able to resume 
his former occupation or has been placed in 
other suitable and equally remunerative em- 
ployment.” In cases of permanent partial 
disability, where the workman has not been 
able to resume former employment and has 
not been placed in suitable employment, it 
was recommended that compensation be paid 
at the full rate for total permanent disability 
“until the workman has been placed in and 
is able to perform some suitable employment.” 


Amendments to the medical aid provisions 
were sought whereby “medical aid” was to 
include “all medicine necessary as a result of 
an injury or industrial disease.” It was also 
urged that the words “for a period of one 
year” be eliminated in the section providing 
for the repair of dental appliances and artifi- 
cial apparatus. 


Unemployment Insurance—Reiterating 
their endorsation of national unemployment 
insurance, the Brotherhoods urged that “your 
Government give favourable consideration 
and lend its influence towards clearing up any 
constitutional questions which may be in- 
volved in order that a national unemploy- 
ment plan may be given legislative effect in 
Canada as early as practicable.” 

Believing that in any system proposed, 
“due consideration should be given to the 
appropriate share of the cost to be borne by 
industry and the state,’ the memorandum 
added: “ Whilst we do not contend that any 
unemployment insurance scheme would fur- 
nish a complete solution of our unemployment 
problem, we do believe that such a measure 
based upon sound actuarial principles, effici- 
ently administered and with the endorsation 
and co-operation of provincial and municipal 
governments will constitute a forward step 


towards effecting an orderly and systematic 
method of providing out-of-work benefits for 
many of our citizens.” 


Highway Traffic Act—The two objectives 
sought under this legislation were: (a) uni- 
form traffic regulations with all provinces in 
Canada; (b) that all operators of motor 
vehicles be required to pass a qualifying ex- 
amination as to visual ‘acuity, colour percep- 
tion and hearing, 

Reference was also made to protection at 
highway crossings, and the continuation of the 
policy of eliminating all level crossings was 
recommended, having “ first consideration for 
those crossings which are found most danger- 
ous.” Pending complete elimination, it was 
pointed out that adequate protection should 
be given by warning signals or an effective 
stop law. Subways or overhead bridges were 
recommended on new highway construction. 


Regulation of Motor Vehicle Competition. 
—After referring to the campaign for regula- 
tory measures to improve highway transpor- 
tation and to “equalize the opportunity be- 
tween motor vehicle and steam railway ser- 
vice” the memorandum drew attention to the 
policy as submitted by the Brotherhoods to 
the Federal Interprovincial Conference which 
met on December 14, 1933. These recom- 
mendations included the placing of all truck 
and bus transportation under the supervision 
of a transport commission with powers similar 
to those of the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers; the licensing and taxing of all commer- 
cial vehicles, commensurate with the use 
made of the highways, the establishing of 
reasonable standards of working conditions, 
and guarantees of financial responsibility, etc. 
The memorandum then referred to the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Federal Interprovin- 
cial- Conference (Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
1934, page 96), claiming that these fall “very 
short of the more constructive suggestions ” 
that should have resulted. In conclusion, the 
memorandum emphasized that “ existing regu- 
lations lacked effective control”; that “no 
good cause can be shown why motor vehicle 
transportation should not be subjected to re- 
quirements similar to those imposed on steam 
railways”; and that the solution lay in “some 
central government authority possessing Do- 
minion-wide jurisdiction” and vested with 
the authority “to eliminate and prevent de- 
structive competition.” 


Two other matters recommended jin the 


memorandum were assistance to parents in 


the purchase of school books for children at- 
tending the public and separate schools, and 
the maintenance of existing exemptions under 
the Income Tax Act. 
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UNITED STATES RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


[Ty an action brought by Class I railway and 

other transportation companies in the 
United States for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of the Railroad Retirement 
Act passed by Congress at the last session 
(Lasour Gazerte, July, 1934, page 655), Chief 
Justice A, A. Wheat of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia declared that the 
Act was unconstitutional, In the course of 
this judgment the Chief Justice said :— 

“The plaintiff's claim in a broad way is 
that the act is not a regulation of interstate 
commerce and in addition points out certain 
provisions of the act which they claim invali- 
date it because they are not regulative of in- 
terstate commerce or are arbitrary, unreason- 
able, capricious and confiscatory, and amount 
to a taking of their property without due pro- 
cess of law. 

“T am not prepared to say that the enact- 
ment of a statute providing for the com- 
pulsory retirement at a certain age of em- 
ployees of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, together with provisions for the 
pensioning of employees so retired is beyond 
the power of Congress under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution. Con- 
gress has power to regulate the relation of 
master and servant between interstate carriers 
and such of their employees as are actually 
engaged in interstate commerce. The fact 
that so many of the plaintiff carriers have for 
many years maintained voluntary retirement 
and pension systems furnished persuasive evi- 
dence of their belief that such systems tend 
to promote the efficiency of their personnel by 
stimulating loyalty, encouraging continuity of 
employment with resulting security for old 
age, and thus increasing the morale of those 
in the organization. It is argued, however, 
that the features of the voluntary pension 
systems which tend to promote these desir- 
able ends not only are absent from the retire- 
ment act but that it contains other provisions 
wholly subversive of those ends. 


“When the act is examined in detail, how- 
ever, I find it contains provisions which, in 
my opinion, were beyond the power of Con- 
gress and which render it unconstitutional. 
In the first place, the act is unconstitutional 
because it extends its provisions to persons 
not engaged in interstate commerce. The 
Retirement Act confers its benefits upon all 
employees of any company to which it re- 
lates without regard to distinction between 


interstate commerce, intrastate commerce, or 


activities which do not constitute commerce 
at all. 

“The present act applies to all employees 
of the plaintifis. Indeed, there is no claim 
that it does not. It appears from the record 
in this case that some 200,000, approximately 
one-fifth of all the employees of the plaintiffs, 
do not work in interstate commerce or in 
work so closely connected therewith as to be 
a part thereof. Among these men may be 
mentioned mechanical employees, executive 
and general officers and their staffs, not in- 
cluding the operating vice-presidents and their 
staffs; those engaged in accounting not having 
a direct relationship to interstate transporta- 
tion; those engaged in the construction of 
buildings, or the construction of new equip- 
ment; those who devote themselves to 
finances, custody and administration of funds 
or corporate proceedings and records; those 
engaged exclusively in work relating to real 
estate taxes and titles, in the management, 
operation, care and protection of buildings or 
lands not devoted to or used in connection 
with transportation and men employed in 
coal mines. As to some of these men. there 
may be room for differences of opinion as to 
their proper classification, but it is plain that 
there are many who are not in any real sense 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


“Tt seems to me that Congress exceeded its 
power to regulate interstate commerce, when 
it attempted to make all employees of the 
plaintiffs beneficiaries under this act, making 
no distinction between those engaged in inter- 
state commerce and those not so engaged. 


“Furthermore, the act provides annuities 
for all persons, who, at the time of its enact- 
ment, were, or within the period of one year 
before its enactment had been, in carrier ser- 
vice and who had attained, or thereafter 
should attain, the age of 65 years, or had com- 
pleted or thereafter should complete 30 years 
of such service. The right to the annuities is 
not dependent upon the rendition of service 
subsequent to enactment and the computa- 
tion of the annuities is not confined to service 
rendered subsequent but includes _ service 
rendered prior thereto. . 


“The statute provides that upon the re- 
employment hereafter by any carrier of any 
man previously in railroad service all of his 
prior service is to be counted as part of the 
service entitling him to the annuity. The 
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evidence tended to show that there are to-day 
over a million persons with that possibility. 
To require the plaintifis to contribute huge 
sums of money to be devoted to the payment 
of pensions or annuities based upon services 
long since completed and fully paid for seems 
to me to take their property without due pro- 
cess of law. 


“T am constrained, therefore, to hold that 
the act is unconstitutional.” 


In reference to the foregoing decision it is 
reported that employees of United States lines 
in Canada have had 24 per cent taken out of 
their pay-checks every two weeks to create a 
pension fund under the Act. Approximately 
75 men at St. Thomas, Ontario, for example, 
were to be retired on February 1, 1934, while 
others would have been retired at Windsor, 
Niagara Falls, Fort Erie and at other points 
where United States railway companies oper- 
ate lines in Canadian territory. 





WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Address by the Director, Mr. Harold Butler, before the American 
Federation of Labour 


HE aims and accomplishments of the 

International Labour Organization were 

set forth by Mr. Harold Butler, the Director, 

in an address delivered before the American 

Federation of Labour at the convention at 
San Francisco on October 11. 


President William Green, in welcoming Mr. 
Butler, said: “It might be appropriate for me 
to explain that when the International Labour 
Office was formed the distinguished President 
of the American Federation of Labour, our 
late beloved Samuel Gompers, presided at the 
conference. The Director of the International 
Labour Office, who is here with us now, 
Director Butler, was the secretary of that 
conference. ... For more than fifteen years 
Director Butler has been connected closely 
with the work of the International Labour 
Office. He is a distinguished scholar, an econo- 
mist, a philosopher.” 

Mr. Butler opened his address with a refer- 
ence to the entry of the United States into 
the Organization. “The invitation to address 
this convention,” he said, “was extended to 
me on the very day when the Government 
of the United States announced its willingness 
to accept membership of the International 
Labour Office and when, by the unanimous 
vote of the delegates representing the Govern- 
ment’s employers and workers of some forty- 
five nations, an invitation to membership was 
immediately extended. That was for me a 
doubly historic occaston. I could not help 
casting my mind back more than fifteen years 
to the morning when Samuel Gompers was 
elected to the chair of the Committee 
appointed by the Peace Conference to report 
on Labour questions. I remembered well how 
the great leader of the American trade union 
movement skilfully guided the discussions 
which resulted in the Labour Charter to which 
the International Labour Office owes its exist- 
ence and under which it functions to-day. It 
was fitting that he should have held that 


position. He had systematically fought for 
the right of labour claimed by your conven- 
tion in 1914 to assist in ‘restoring fraternal 
relations protecting the interests of the toilers 
and laying the foundations of a lasting peace.’ 
This very thought is embodied in the 
Preamble to our Constitution, which declares 
that ‘there can be no (asting peace without 
social justice.’ ” 


After further words of ecielieg! yao Mr. 
Butler proceeded with his address as 
follows :— 

“T want to give you a short outline of what 
the International Labour Office is and what it 
has done. 

“First of all I want to make it abundantly 
clear that it is not a political body. It does 
not serve or seek any political aims or objects. 
It stands entirely aloof from the international 
rivalries and antagonisms which bulk so 
largely in foreign politics. 

“Tts objectives are social and economic. Its 
principal motive is to maintain and improve 
standards of Labour and living, by helping 
to insure the social security of the worker, by 
affording him protection against the social 
risks—unemployment, accident, sickness, old- 
age, and by upholding minimum standards 
which will prevent commercial competition— 
national and international—being fought out 
at the expense of the worker. 

“Many of these objects can only be 
achieved through the action of governments 
in execution of laws duly passed by parlia- 
mentary assemblies. In the struggle against 
unemployment, in guaranteeing of compensa- 
tion against accident, in assisting the aged, 
the community has a responsibility towards 
each of its citizens, which can only be 
discharged by legislative measures. In most 
industrial communities the state has taken 
action along these lines. When it comes to 


setting up international standards which gov- 
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ernments bind themselves to observe, the 
state alone can guarantee their observance. 
Hence the International Labour Office is in 
the first place an association of governments. 

“But it is not an association of govern- 
ments alone. In industrial affairs governments 
cannot do everything—nor is it desirable that 
they should. Industrial questions are the 
primary concern of the partners of industry— 
the employers and the workers. Questions 
affecting wages, hours and conditions of 
Labour cannot be settled without negotiation 
between the accredited representatives of 
capital and Labour through the process of 
collective bargaining. Hence the Interna- 
tional Labour Office includes capital and 
Labour as well as governments. It is a three- 
party organization. At all our meetings the 
chosen representatives of organized employers 
and organized labour sit alongside the repre- 
sentatives of governments with the same 
freedom of speech and ‘tthe same right to 
vote. They are not tied down by any official 
instructions. They can speak as they like and 
vote as they like on cvery issue that comes 
under discussion. The International Labour 
Conference is not a formal, lifeless gathering 
of government officials and diplomats, but a 
live and active industrial Congress reflecting 
the moods and opinions of every branch of 
industrial life. 

“What then are the principles which guide 
this international parliament of industry, and 
how does it work? It has two governing aims 
laid down in the preamble to its constitution. 
The first is removal of conditions of labour 
“Snvolving injustice, hardship and privation 
to large numbers of people’ in the world. The 
second is the removal of the competitive 
advantage derived by those who ‘fail to adopt 
humane conditions of labour.’ To attain these 
ends the conference works out ‘draft conven- 
tions’ or treaties. To be adopted by the 
conference they require a two-thirds majority; 
but they do not become binding in any 
country until they have formally been ratified 
by its government—that is to say—until its 
legislature and its executive have proved them 
and have declared themselves ready to accept 
the obligations they entail. Every country is 
free to make its own final decision, to accept 
or to reject any draft convention. The 
International Labour Organization is based on 
the principle of voluntarism. Moreover in 
the case of Federal states there is a special 
provision which allows them to treat a draft 
convention simply as a recommendation in 
cases where the power to enforce its pro- 
visions belongs to the states and not to the 
federal power. Canada and Australia have 
adopted this procedure in reference to conven- 
tions which cannot be dealt with federally. 
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There is also another important provision of 
the constitution under which no country can 
be called upon to lower its existing standards. 
In point of fact I know of no case in which 
a country has lowered its standards by accept- 
ing a draft convention, though there are 
hundreds of cases in which standards have 
been raised. 

“Up to the present time 44 of those labour 
treaties have been adopted and no less than 
633 formal ratifications have been recorded, 
while there are a great number of cases in 
which countries have gone far towards con- 
forming with labour treaties without being 
able to accept them in every particular. 
These treaties touch almost every phase of 
industrial life. They deal with child labour, 
with the protection of women in industry, 
with hours of work in manufacturing and 
mining industry, with conditions on board 
ship, with safety and industrial diseases, with 
unemployment and with all branches of social 
insurance. They constitute a real interna- 
tional labour code. Perhaps I can give you 
the best idea of its scope and effect by 
picturing the position of a worker, whose 
country has put the major labour treaties into 
operation. 

“First of all he cannot be employed until 
he is 14 years old, in industry or commerce. 
While under the age of 16 he may not work 
at night in any industry, and in most indus- 
tries not till he is 18. His hours of work in 
any industrial occupation may not as a rule 
exceed 48 per week and he will be entitled 
to one day’s rest in seven. If he meet with 
an accident or is stricken by any of the 
principal industrial diseases, he will have 
compensation guaranteed to him by law, and 
he will have the protection of a government 
controlled fund against sickness, old age or 
invalidity. Finally if he is unemployed, a 
government employment service will help him 
to find a job, and if he cannot do so, he and 
his family will be preserved from destitution 
by a state scheme of insurance or relief. 

“T might add that if he is a seaman, he can 
apply for a job to an employment office 
jointly administered by shipowners and sea- 
men. When he is engaged, it will be under 
articles of agreement protecting his rights, 
and if he meets with shipwreck, he will be 
entitled to be repatriated and compensated 
during the period of unemployment at the 
cost of the shipowner. 

“From these few examples you will see that 
the international labour code is a reality. It 
has meant a permanent improvement in the 
conditions of labour in many European coun- 
tries. More than that it has brought about 
a marked advance in the conditions of great 
eastern countries like India and Japan, where 
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products are now beginning to compete in the 
world’s markets. They are already carrying 
out a number of draft conventions, which 
means that they are progressing towards 
western standards. 

“T should like to emphasize, however, that 
the standards set by the international labour 
code are minimum standards. It fixes no 
maximum levels and prevents none being 
fixed. It operates on the same principle as 
the codes in this country. It does not replace 
collective bargaining, but lays down general 
limits. Just as under the NRA any industry 
may go beyond the minimum standards of 
hours and wages, so may any country that 
chooses go beyond the standards set by the 
international labour code. In fact, 1t may 
well be called a code of fair international 
competition, and it is coming more and more 
to be so regarded. 

“One other point I should like to make. 
The standards already set are not fixed for 
all time. They are subject to change and 
revision. In the last few years three conven- 
tions have been improved by revision. Now 
we are engaged in revising the standard laid 
down for hours of labour. Fifteen years ago 
it was set at 48 hours per week. The great 
technical changes which have been made in 
industry have caused great and widespread 
displacement of labour. In every country 
there is an army of unemployed. As 
President Roosevelt said the other day, it is 
impossible to contemplate these armies 
becoming permanent standing armies. ‘The 
world has got to solve the unemployment 
problem. It will not be easily solved, but the 
conviction is gaining ground that it cannot be 
solved without a reduction of hours. The 
question of an international 40-hour week was 
first raised by the International Labour Office 
in 1932. So far we have not succeeded in 
securing agreement, but the question is set 
down for further consideration at next year’s 
conference. When that debate takes place, 
the influence of the United States, the only 
country in the world that has yet introduced 
shorter hours and has first-hand experience, 
will be very powerful and will give a strong 
impulse towards a shorter working week being 
adopted internationally. The United States 
has set the example, and the presence of 
American delegates at Geneva will help the 
rest of the world to follow it. 

“But I don’t want to think that the Inter- 
national Labour Office is just a machine for 
international labour legislation. It is much 
more than that. It is confronted with the 
great economic and social problems of our 
time. It is clear that the world as a whole 
is passing into a new age, which requires a 


new adjustment of its economic forces. 
Things are not going to right themselves 
automatically. Not only the United States 
but every industrial country is trying to work 
out a new economic balance. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the welfare and 
happiness of the great mass of individuals 
cannot be secured without some measure of 
forethought and well-conceived action on 
the part of the community. Here in the 
United States you have a very important 
committee considering the problem of 
economic security under the able chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of Labour. The whole 
NRA program is a great concerted effort to 
readjust the economic life of the American 
people to the new conditions of the post-war 
age. You are tackling the fundamental 
problem of our age boldly and directly. But 
every nation has to solve the same problem. 
Its setting may vary with local conditions, 
but in essence it is the same everywhere. In 
the last analysis it is an international problem, 
a world problem. It involves the whole ques- 
tion of trade between nations, of fair com- 
petition between nations, of the exchange of 
goods and services between nations, of the 
international adjustment of currency values. 
It involves not only an effort by each nation 
to attain a new economic balance internally, 
but also a co-operative effort between nations 
to set the world’s economic house in order. 
That cannot be done in a day or in a year. 
There is no short-cut to international recovery. 
During the past year some real progress has 
been made. The world as a whole is better 
off than it was eighteen months ago. But a 
great deal of reconstruction remains to be 
done before a return to prosperity is achieved. 
It can only be worked out on democratic 
lines, by free discussion, by the conflict of 
ideas and interests leading to open covenants 
openly arrived at. That is the American way 
as it is the British way. It is the way in 
which the International Labour Office is mak- 
ing its contribution towards working out a 
new economic and social order. The whole 
of our discussions are founded in the belief 
that the right way will be found through the 
prevailing ideas of right and justice, not 
through methods of violence. The spirit of 
our constitution is utterly opposed to arbitrary 
and oppressive action, whether from the right 
or from the left. It is for that reason, because 
it is shaped in conformity with American 
ideals of co-operation and of free discussion, 
that we warmly welcome the help that the 
United States more than any other country 
can give, and that we look to the powerful 
support of the American Federation of Labor 
as embodying the concepts of lberty and 
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justice which have inspired the Labour Move- 
ment of this country. We would say to you 
in the words of St. Paul ‘Come over and 
help us.’ ” 





New Members of the Organization 


During the month of September three 
states previously outside the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organi- 
zation became members. 

On September 18, during the Fifteenth 
Session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics was admitted to membership. 

On September 27, the Kingdom of Afghan- 
istan was admitted by the Assembly. 

On September 28, the Republic of Ecuador 
notified Secretariat of the League that it had 
decided to ratify the Treaty of Versailles (to 
which it was a signatory but which it had 
not ratified) in respect of those parts which 
embody the ‘Covenant of the League and the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The total membership of the International 
Labour Organization is thus brought to 62 
states. 





68th Session of the Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its sixty-eighth session at 
Geneva from September 26 to 28. This was 
the first session which had been held since 
the membership of the Governing Body was 
increased from twenty-four to thirty-two. 

Mr. deMichelis, Italian Government repre- 
sentative, was appointed chairman of the 
Governing Body for the year 1934-35. He 
emphasized the importance of the increase 
in the number of countries represented on 
the Governing Body and also of the entry of 
the United States of America and the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics into the Organi- 
gation. The latter development would give 
rise to new problems which the Governing 
Body would endeavour to solve in a spirit of 
understanding and justice. The prestige of 
the Organization would be enhanced by these 
new developments, and he hoped that there 
would be a corresponding increase in the 
effectiveness of its work. 

The following vice-chairmen of the Gov- 
erning Body were elected: Government Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canada; Em- 
ployers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Oersted, Den- 
mark; Workers’ Vice-Chairman, Mr. Mertens, 
Belguim. 

The Governing Body was called upon to 
decide what steps to take as a result of the 
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resolution of the reduction of hours of work 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in June, 1934. By 22 votes to 7, the 
Governing Body adopted the resolution fol- 
lowing :— 

“The Governing Body decides: 


“(1) to place the reduction of hours of work 
on the agenda of the Nineteenth Session of the 
Conference; 


_ “(2) to instruct the Office to draw up a draft 
for a single Convention providing for the re- 
duction of hours of work in all classes of 
establishments. The Conference shall determine 
at that Session and at subsequent Sessions the 
classes of establishments to which this reduction 
shall apply and the methods of application for 
each of them; 

“(3) to reserve until the next Session of the 
Governing Body-—which will have before it re- 
ports to be prepared by the Office, including 
the information received in the meantime from 
the Governments—the final selection of the in- 
dustries, establishments or categories to which 
it is proposed that the Nineteenth Session of 
the Conference should apply the reduction of 
hours of work.” 


After the vote, the Chairman announced 
that, according to the Standing Orders, he 
would himself place on the agenda of the 
next session of the Governing Body the 
question of workers’ spare time in relation to 
the reduction of hours of work. 





The Robert Owen Foundation for Co- 
operative Organization of Industry and Com- 
merce announces the annual national essay 
contest for 1935, open to all persons living in 
Canada over 17 and under 30 years cf age. 
Essays, not exceeding 3,000 words in length, 
should be received by the President (Mr. 
H. E. Langford, 91 Gothic Avenue, Toronto) 
before January 15, 1985. A cash prize of $50 
will be granted to the writer of the best essay 
on one of the following subjects: (1) Democ- 
racy in industrial management, and its re- 
lation to efficiency; (2) How can a Canadian 
government, federal or provincial, encourage 
and support co-operative enterprise; (3) Co- 
operative goal versus State socialism. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay itself, but must be submitted on a sepa- 
rate sheet, together with a note stating address, 
occupation, place and date of birth, and edu- 
cation received. The Robert Owen Foundation 
was started in 1931, for the purpose of pro- 
moting interest in the application of co- 
operative principles to economic life. Further 
information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Robert Owen Foundation, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER, 1934 


RArke of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ae employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with fall ploughing and ordinary farm 
chores. City markets showed an off-period 
between the peak months of summer buying 
and of Christmas sales. Despite this and 
the fact that the weather had been unpleasant, 
business was brisk. Logging continued active 
with many men reporting to camps for the 
winter cut. Good catches of mackerel were 
reported, although heavy storms and fogs 
hindered shore fishermen in some localities. 
Coal mines in the New Glasgow area operated 
from four to six days per week, while those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity worked five, five 
and one-half and six days. Manufacturing 
showed moderate activity, but some idleness 
was registered in the iron and steel industry. 
Not much work was available in the building 
line, and highway construction and National 
Bowe camps continued as a relief measure. 
Railway and steamship companies reported 
business shghtly on the increase. Trade was 
fair. A number of requests for housemaids 
and charworkers was received in the Women’s 
Division and many placements made. 


There was little activity in farming in the 
Province of Quebec, but logging companies 
were busy, and numerous vacancies for bush- 
men were listed and filled. Manufacturing 
industries were slack, with the exception of 
textiles and clothing at Montreal, furs and 
clothing at Quebec City, and cottons and 
machine shops at Three Rivers. Building 
construction showed some improvement, par- 
ticularly at Montreal, where substantial orders 
were received for building tradesmen, includ- 
ing bricklayers, plasterers and joiners, and at 
Three Rivers, where wharf and warehouse 
construction, besides other undertakings, fur- 
nished work for a number of carpenters and 
bricklayers. In Hull, increased placements of 
men were recorded on highway work. Trans- 
portation at Three Rivers and Quebec City 
was active, but throughout the province trade 
was dull. Many vacancies for household 
workers were listed in the Women’s Division, 
and although the number of applicants regis- 
tered was high, difficulty was experienced in 
filling all positions offered, especially at 
Montreal. 


‘A number of orders were listed in Ontario 
for experienced ploughmen, but the demand 
for general farm labour was light. The 
volume of activity in logging was responsible 
for a greater call for men than has hitherto 
prevailed, small gangs being sent out almost 
daily from the North Bay office. In the 
camps further north strike trouble prevailed 
and this handicapped the industry. Plenty 
of applicants were available, however, to meet 
all demands. Fine- weather had prolonged 
operations in the mining districts, but it was 
expected a large portion of the work now in 
progress would be stopped during the winter 
except where development had reached the 
shaft sinking stage. In general, the industrial 
situation continued with little change recorded, 
although some industries reported increased 
working hours and additional staff employed, 
as a result of the re-hiring of former workers. 
The metal trades, also, which for some time 
had been passing through a period of ex- 
treme slackness, showed decided improvement. 
Quietness prevailed in building construction 
and highway work was somewhat slacker than 
usual, due to the approach of winter. At 
Hamilton, transportation by rail and water 
was active, but at Sarnia and St. Thomas, 
conditions were not quite so satisfactory, 
while at Stratford, prospects in railroad shops 
were more favourable. The demand for 
domestics in the Women’s Division continued 
good, but openings for clerical help were 
scarce, as were also those for hotel and 
restaurant workers. 

Little change was noted in the placement 
of farm hands in the Prairie Provinces, ex- 
cept for the seasonal layoffs due to the com- 
pletion of the harvesting or threshing season. 
Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
men for general farm labour, partly owing 
to low wages offered and partly to their 
preference for camp work. Although there 


was httle demand for loggers, conditions were 


gradually improving. Mining was fair, with 
a slight increase noted in applications and 
placements. No change was noted in manu- 
facturing, which, for the most part, was very 
quiet. Building construction was practically 
over for the season, but building permits at 
Winnipeg had made a very good showing and 
had proved that month to have been one of 
the best of the year. Road work, both city 
and country, was progressing rapidly. There 
was also a greater movement of men to the 
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Federal and provincial relief camps. At 
Lethbridge, railway operation was steady, with 
most C.P.R. employees working full time. 
Retail trade was better, particularly in fur- 
niture sales and collections were fair to good. 
The Women’s Division was somewhat more 
quiet than previously noted, with sufficient 
applicants on nand to meet all local demands. 

Farming in the Province of British Colum- 
bia was quiet and applicants for positions 
plentiful. The fall rush in the fruit industry 
was over and a number of fruit packers had 
been laid off, though the crop for the year 
had been a good one and fairly large. Log- 
ging was quiet, with saw and shingle mills 


running with limited output. Mining was 
active, but no demand for miners. Salmon 
fishing had ceased for a few days owing to 
low water in the streams, but catches were 
reported as fair. Factories at Nelson con- 
tinued busy. Building construction was very 
slow, with few new undertakings in sight, and 
relief camps alone seemed the only outlet 
for the unemployed. Shipping and longshoring 
were active at New Westminster and Victoria, 
but quiet at Vancouver. Trade, both whole- 
sale and retail, was fair, with collections slow. 
Orders for women domestic workers were 
fairly plentiful, but there were numerous 
applicants to meet all demands. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1934 


pe following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 8,864, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 933,486 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for September was 1,700, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 159,675 persons, 16-4 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
October 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment - 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
eeives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of October as Reported 
by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed a considerable increase, ac- 
cording to statements received by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 8,864 firms, 
whose staffs aggregate 933,486 persons, as 
compared with 923,078 in the preceding month. 
Activity has frequently declined between Sep- 
tember and October in the thirteen preceding 
years for which statistics are available, the 
change, on the average, being a fractional re- 
duction, so that the substantial gain this year 
is particularly important. The index (based 
upon the average for the calendar year 1926 
as 100) stood at 100-0 on October 1, 1934, 
compared with 98-8 on September 1, 1934, 

87513—44 


and 90:4 on October 1, 1938. On the same date 
in the twelve preceding years, the index was 


as follows: 1932, 86°7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 
116-2; 1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110°3; 
1926, 106-5; 1925, 99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 


100-7; 1922, 95-8; and 1921, 91-3. 

The most outstanding feature of the October 
1 survey of employment was the unusually 
pronounced expansion in bush operations, 
which directly provided work for over 7,600 
persons among the co-operating firms, an in- 
crease that in the fourteen Octobers for which 
statistics are available has only once been 
exceeded (viz., in 1929). Mining showed the 
ereatest October 1 gain on record; transpor- 
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tation, building construction and trade also 
reported considerable improvement over the 
preceding month. A slight advance occurred 
on the whole in manufacturing, being the 
ninth consecutive gain since the opening of 
the year. On the other hand, communications, 
highway and railway construction and hotels 
and restaurants released a large number of 
persons as the active season drew to a close. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries is given below. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in British Columbia showed a moder- 
ate decrease, while the tendency in the re- 
maining economic areas was favourable, the 


(mainly of lumber products), railway con- 
struction and services reported decreases as 
compared with the preceding month, but there 
were gains in logging, coal-mining, shipping, 
building and highway construction, and also 
in vegetable food factories. 


Quebec—For the sixth consecutive month, 
activity advanced in Quebec. The expansion 
took place chiefly in logging, railway trans- 
portation, shipping, laundering, and dry clean- 
ing and trade. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing as a whole, building, highway and rail- 
way construction, mining and hotels and 


restaurants showed curtailment; within the 


manufacturing group, lumber, leather, pulp 
and paper, iron and steel and non-metallic 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 







































































































































































































































































































































































largest advances taking place in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Maritime Provinces—A further increase was 
indicated in the Maritime Provinces, where 
the 610 co-operating employers enlarged their 
payrolls from 72,147 persons on September 1, 
to 73,015 at the beginning of October. This 
was the sixth consecutive monthly advance 
recorded since April 1; it compared favour- 
ably with the decline noted at the same date 
of last year, when the index, at 90-9, was over 
twelve points lower than that on October 1, 
1934, viz., 103-1. Manufacturing, as a whole 





mineral plants were slacker, while vegetable 
food, fur, textile, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and miscellaneous manufactur- - 
ing establishments recorded improvement. 
Statistics were compiled from 2,127 firms in 
Quebec with 262,706 workers, compared with 
261,078 at the beginning of September. A 
more extensive advance had been noted on 
October 1, 1933, but the index then was lower. 


Ontario—The trend was upward in Ontario, 
according to 8,899 employers of 398,349 per- 
sons, or 5,317 more than at the beginning of 
September. A rather larger gain over the 
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preceding month had been reported on Oc- 
tober 1, 19383, when the index, at 89-6, was 
considerably lower than that at the latest 
date, viz., 104-8. Manufacturing as a whole 
(particularly in textile and canning factories), 
logging, mining, building construction and re- 
tail trade showed heightened activity as com- 
pared with the preceding month, while em- 
ployment declined in iron and steel plants, 
transportation, highway construction and ser- 
vices. 


Prairie Provinces—There was an increase in 
employment in the Prairie Provinces at the 
beginning of October, improvement occurring 
in- manufacturing, logging, transportation, 
trade, construction and mining, while services 
were seasonally quieter. Within the manufac- 
turing group, vegetable food, pulp and paper, 
textile and non-metallic mineral plants showed 
heightened activity, but lumber mills were 
slacker. The additions to staffs in mining 
were especially noteworthy. Returns for the 
date under review were received from 1,309 
firms with an aggregate working force of 


120,211 employees, compared with 116,888 on 
September 1. A much larger advance had 
been recorded at the beginning of October in 
1933, when it was due to a considerable extent 
to unemployment relief undertakings; the in- 
dex was then three points higher than the 95-7 
of the latest date. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed moderate curtailment, 
mainly in manufacturing (owing to the ter- 
mination of the fish and fruit canning season), 
while transportation and services also released 
employees. On the other hand, logging, min- 
ing, construction and trade reported greater 
activity, and, within the group of factory em- 
ployment, lumber mills also recorded improve- 
ment. Data were tabulated from 918 em- 
ployers, whose payrolls declined from 79,933 
persons on September 1, to 79,205 at the be- 
ginning of October. Losses on a much greater 
scale were registered on October 1, 1933, and 
the index then, at 85:6, was lower by nearly 
ten points than the 95-4 on the date under 
review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 

—— Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

Octas 1 91-3 104-5 85-0 91:5 99-3 85-5 
Oct. 1, 95-8 103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
Octye 1, 100-7 108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
Oct. 1, 95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
Octhe; 99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
Octet: 106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
Ovtse tl, 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
Octaues 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
Oct esl, 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
Oct. 1, 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
Mcteur ie 103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
Oct. 1, 86-7 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
Janse, 78-5 80-1 77°8 78°8 84-4 69°7 
BORD ie ais aici cena) Siere Siaeees cra sepuv'e's’ oie eeheusic feietos siete 77:0 76°5 75°7 78°9 80-4 68-0 
TnL orate ete seni cis a sitio Bests: stokes « mln bat trarstarege neers 76°9 76°8 74-1 79:8 80-0 67-7 
AGLI eee Sete ers halts brats orcas o\ ois) hae spe aguihere\s'e ke 76-0 78-3 73°1 78°3 78°3 68-8 
LEENA. GILG. Yoees, hs Son gn ange Meili te Mean eae PPR Ca 77°6 80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
JACM Ste aac thc ote orecapens''e oi ove la oho shes onats, estate 80-7 82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
DUEL Vai era Pa octet oe ert age ne oe eotale eth aiateasts «Sele 84-5 89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
Ae RM ener eeer ieee eye iemionend ones tierce suaatonela stot 87-1 93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
SUSy).. GIR EAS Bp Ore SUR ERG Oe nee a SE eee Nae 88-5 91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
CEM Let re ert ro ee ta coset oye shales oketece: sobs cohe wagers fiers 90-4 90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
INO VE Lo ccs Settee ican cet ates scr geuee oles eiisielcctete 91-3 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
1D 7e7OR Di ame | RN Eye de Beh FA) ET EP le Seer ere 91-8 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
RM e054 oe Dart cratte tanh cee ronesh so ocale eee oie aren ies 88-6 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
Bab 4 Bese SY A Udy apes Set PO Cs OR AE Na 91-4 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
NAEP REL occ ha Ae cect he ecclesia tesserae sie he oleate stots cai akas 92-7 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
ACSTANG EL 3: ee ho stin o drareio seu orestes iomedeis's sick siotcens feteneial tate 91-3 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
Maya ls, ccc cs cen amicguee © sels em are reie cle's 92-0 98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 

JUICE ah lo As Nove ce ciaicrslavesasont casas’ evel aitrel ote cap ioteasosieas 96-6 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89- 

UE aN Loc ccd Momsen sisinted ale coiese ois Col cteepae + efele 101-0 100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94- 
INC f) A CORRE Mecsas Rinh ia Sree Gob ay ane Saner 99-9 101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
BONG LCA ct dea ee hess neh comes ete 98-8 101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
CG Yay ee ORAS RS He Bia aN VES IS RIE), AMUN, Saleen 100-0 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 

Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areas as aapeps 1% 1934 psc sh Naerthde nbn cok ara te cam naan 100-0 7:8 28-1 42-7 12-9 8-5 


ee  E 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Quebec City, Hamilton, Windsor and the ad- 
jacent Border Cities and Vancouver, but up- 
ward in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, 
while in Ottawa practically no general change 
took place. 


Montreal—There was a further increase in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,229 co- 
operating establishments employed 129,092 
persons, or 491 more than on September 1. 
Manufacturing, shipping and trade showed the 
greatest gains; within the manufacturing 
group, vegetable foods, textiles and non- 
ferrous metals indicated considerable expan- 
sion, while leather, iron and steel and non- 
metallic mineral plants were slacker; con- 
struction also released workers. Much larger 
advances on the whole had been noted on 
the corresponding date of last year, and the 
index of employment was then fractionally 
higher. 


Quebec.—Activity in Quebec declined at the 
beginning of October, 346 workers having been 
laid off since September 1 by the 167 em- 
ployers whose returns were compiled, and 
who had 12,845 on their paylists at the date 
under review. ‘There were seasonal losses in 
services, and shipping and manufactures were 
also slacker. The index was slightly lower 
than at the beginning of October, 1933, when 
a smaller decrease had been reported. 

Toronto—Continued expansion was indi- 
cated in Toronto, according to 1,309 firms, 
employing 116,540 persons, compared with 
113,802 in their last report. Manufacturing 
was much busier, particularly in the textile, 
vegetable food, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, leather and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing groups, and trade also 
absorbed many more workers. On the other 
hand, transportation and services were slacker. 
Rather larger additions to staffs had been re- 
ported on October 1 of a year ago, but em- 
ployment generally continues at a better level, 
the index, at 96-5 at the latest date, being 
5:6 points higher. 


Tas.E II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AvEBAGE CALENDAB YEAB 1926=100) 
eeaeaeanNeaeowzwo*eFel_aanajapajya}hamyl>aianalaeqaopa*qa®@=$=$=$$$=S=S~=~=~mmm ee e——————————————————————_—oo 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Octmlel922 tama: OS Dil tan ramets BO er mts See gee Ne in WE tet MS fan A a we nad a 101-1 87-2 
CES LO 2s ee aan ee LOO ORL Ioae sere te 99-6 112-4 OSS OD ie eee 91-5 87-9 
OCH Lil O20 eRe aa 94-9 99-9 95-5 107-3 S416: [ihe unes cere 88-1 90-0 
ete VOI A ae a ae 100-7 101-4 99-2 108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
Mets ie TO26 4 Mee), 105-7 106-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
Oeta DpiLOar shen a: 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
OOGss Le 1928 wr tee a! 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
OCete Li 01929 eee 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
OGG 1 1930 Rae 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
Cet aids 1930 Gi, 97-3 124-2 107-3 124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 69-7 
Ochs. 1, 19828) Pas rn 88-0 100-2 93-5 94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
Pane ds 1980s aes te 77-5 92-6 86-5 85-8 70:7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
Pobstloeneeceies ee 76-1 88-9 84-7 85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
Mars ot ib eae ce 75°8 92-3 84-4 85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
TN) hs CO 8 76°4 92-7 85-0 85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-6 
IMaiyy Loi te bese 79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
DUNC) Li vaec eee ate Cesc 80-6 96-8 86-5 91-1 75°6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
RU gt Ot Saati RO ee ee 81-5 99-4 87-7 91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
Ea WR TS 0 ae, Sh eat 82-4 99-5 86-9 92-7 77°5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
NEeptarkis cc bee eae 84-4 99-7 88-4 93-1 GL 76-2 82-2 87-4 
OGG HL fcc oe Me eee 87-3 98-3 90-9 93-2 75-4 77°6 82-3 85-9 
INOW ES cae ates. 86-4 94-7 91-5 95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
DEG HILG. ieee. 84-5 92-9 92-0 95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
Want.) 1791984 See ee 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 76°5 81-1 82-2 
A TY: | 0 Pad Ces ee Sane 81-1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80-4 90-9 79°5 83-9 
Mare heb e Mes eae 82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
ABU Lk kd eer eae 82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 102-9 79°7 84-8 
IMA: 1's cae ea ee 82-9 96-3 92-9 100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
June’ Lh)! Se eee 86-3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
BUY aie ee ee 86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
Quge 1... ihe eles: 86-4 99-4 92-9 103-4 87-8 100:°7 84-0 91-5 
SENG Le Re Lene ha 86-6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
Ot.) Lack ee 87-0 97°5 96-5 100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 


13-8 1-4 12-5 


ee a) 


Norg.—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the 


of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


1-4 2-9 1:3 3°9 3-0 


proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
returns for the date under review. 
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Ottawa— Construction was not so active, 
while manufacturing and trade showed small 
gains. The forces of the 163 employers fur- 
nishing data aggregated 12,903 workers, or 24 
fewer than on September 1. The index of 
employment was several points higher than 
on the same date in 1933, when a slight in- 
crease had been indicated. 


Hamilton—A moderate falling-off -occurred 
in Hamilton, mainly in manufacturing, where 
there were small declines of a general char- 
acter. The non-manufacturing industries 
showed, on the whole, only minor changes, 
except that trade wag rather busier. State- 
ments were tabulated from 260 firms with 
26,875 employees, compared with 27,000 in the 
preceding month. The index number at the 
beginning of October of last year was lower, 
a much larger reduction on the month having 
then been reported. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a decline in the number employed 


in the Border Cities, chiefly in the automobile 
and allied trades. One hundred and fifty- 
seven establishments employed 11,671 workers, 
as against 12,227 on September 1. An increase 
had been noted on October 1, 1933, when em- 
ployment was in smaller volume. 


Winnipeg—Further improvement was indi- 
cated in Winnipeg on October 1, when the 
427 co-operating firms employed 36,764 work- 
ers, or 491 more than in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, building and trade were more 
active, while road construction and transpor- 
tation reported curtailment. The situation at 
the beginning of October a year ago had re- 
mained practically the same as in the month 
before, and the index then was a few points 
lower, standing at 82-3, as compared with 
86-5 on October 1, 1934. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
showed its first curtailment since January 1, 
according to 381 employers with 28,397 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 28,790 on 


Taste II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 















All Manu- | Logging | Mining | Commu-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ss industries| facturing nications | portation | struction 
Oct sels LOZ aw .05.9's cece 91:3 88-0 86-8 100-3 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
Oct mel 4. LO 22. wceicy teins 95-8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
Mcteyed.. LOLS pss Pole shale 100-7 99°4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107:3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
Oct wad alOQA eres. 03. yeas 95-0 92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
Ot ee UE O2 be tees ey Oe 99-5 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
Met LO2GR Berens. a be 106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
Oct aw oie Bere sca 110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
Oet eek 1928t ames. so. 8. 8S 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
Oct eels l9 2 ete. fa. see 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
Ootbselae los Queers 6a 116-2 107-8 70°8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
Ch wpe LOSI igen. see's dial ees 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
Oct anal LOS Deas ss.cc sino ae 86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
VAD, LOSS aitei<:cccieeted oie 78-5 74-4 74:5 96-9 87-5 78:3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
Oye ayy ie es ei Ua 2 eae ks 77-0 75-0 67:3 94-0 85-7 75:0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
INEST wer sh geahcheehe oat ia tea Me 76-9 75°8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
PAtrr iWeb Sree taes hs Hs 9 8 es 76-0 76-0 35-6 91-4 84-5 74-2 54:7 102-5 107-6 
Mayaalee qe erie sons ho h6 77-6 76°8 35:1 89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
nO pel. chele s/t AA so a ola k 80-7 80-0 40-7 91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 10S-1 
DULY SIL st MOM Aaa are ee 84-5 83-0 49-5 93-1 84-0 80:5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
VANE Coombe Et. aisiat « SReIa 87-1 85-2 48-9 97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
Sep tard versie Gh watts oes) og aes 88-5 86-8 48-3 100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
OCT a Ne teks Bele 90-4 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
INIGN 78 Ain: On ox Genco one 91-3 86-5 110-3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
1D TORT AS os Cnet Be eR 91-8 84-4 166-5 105-5 81-0 79:8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
DARimpibye LVGAs, seta: scion 88-6 80-0 168-8 106-8 78-4 76:3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
OD aed. Sites decatiisie chaste. 4 91-4 84-2 174-0 109-4 76:8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
IMicareteaed . pacs'sttertafoeletths 0 ee 92-7 86-5 153-3 108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
PAO TILA A ie fore Mewsiebouteusushe vector 91-3 88-1 104-9 103-3 76:8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
Mayan ls bc tetas cede “tae 92-0 90-2 80-5 103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
FaNOnpe ls oe chs elas eane ee 96-6 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
Tuilivang Uc iseie ce tats uke etre 101-0 93°8 86:3 107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
JN oy St Ne A) SIGH AIS c 99-9 94-2 84-5 110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
Septne loaee eeeee tts sctoan 98-8 94-3 85-6 112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
Oye, aah areas Gree asia den Hrso eats 100-0 94-4 113-4 117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
ie ait he Me of Employ- 
ment ndustries as at 

Oct. a, 1934 5 APRS eho ta/ha aus 100-0 50-6 3-3 5-8 2:3 10-7 14-7 2-6 10-0 





Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Cana da by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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September 1. Manufacturing reported little 
general change, but there was a falling-off in 
communications and transportation. A similar 
reduction on the whole had been recorded on 
October 1, 1933, when the index stood at 85-9, 
as compared with 90-5 at the beginning of 
October of the present year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table I. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


There was a further slight advance in fac- 
tory employment on October 1, when the 
5,288 co-operating establishments reported 
471,930 operatives, or 407 more than on Sep- 
tember 1. Seasonal curtailment was noted in 
clay, glass and stone, rubber, fish-preserving, 
sawmilling, and iron and steel plants, while 
the manufacture of non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts was also slacker. On the other hand, 
vegetable food, pulp and paper, textiles, to- 


bacco and beverage, electrical current, elec- 
trical apparatus, non-ferrous metals and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures afforded augmented 
employment. 

The slight increase noted, on the whole, on 
October 1 continues the uninterruptedly fav- 
ourable movement that has characterized 
factory employment since the opening of the 
year. During the last nine months, nearly 
72,200 persons have been added to the staffs 
of the approximately 5,200 reporting firms, 
while the index has advanced from 80-0 on 
January 1 to 94-4 at the beginning of October, 
or by 18 per cent. The period of expansion 
in 1933 was shorter by a month, and the in- 
dex, at 86°7 on October 1, though 16-5 per 
cent higher than at January 1, 1933, was 8-9 
per cent lower than at the latest date. 


Animal Products— Edible.— There were 
losses in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, those in the latter being especially’ 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (AvERAGE 1926=100) 
a a ee 


1Relative | Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
Industries Weight 1934 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Manusacturingas me bias os 05 ee 50-6 94-4 94-3 86-7 84-1 91-8 107-8 120-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 113-9 125-9 109-2 109-7 102-8 111-7 117-1 
SRG Mroduetauete.veckedsteee eee +2 89-6 81-9 99- 88-6 91-2 107-5 103-1 
Leather and products............... 2-1 100-0 99-9 100-1 90-6 92-0 86-7 97-7 
‘Boots and shoes!) fat <a e 1-5 103-0 105-2 107-5 97-4 100-7 88-4 100-7 
Lumber and products............... 4-0 71-8 74-2 63-9 58-1 72-9 92-4 116-6 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2°3 63-9 68-9 54-4 46-6 60-6 83-4 114-7 
Mprnitnresee so) 1.6 ech. & ee +7 76-9 72:3 71-7 72-9 98-2 110-1 125-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 92-6 92-2 87-6 82-2 90-6 106-2 115-8 
Musical instruments................. +1 50-4 48-0 29-8 48-5 66-4 73-3 101-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-1 135-0 125-3 119-6 121-0 116-5 143-1 134-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 95-0 94-4 88-0 87-3 96-9 108-6 114-2 
Pulprandipaper: joc d.Hnt... eee eee 2-7 86-3 86-4 76-8 73°4 86-6 104-4 111-9 
Paper products). ee ven tee 9 106-8 105-2 100-8 99-7 99-5 109-8 116-8 
Printing and publishing........... 2-5 102-5 101-4 98-6 101-7 109-7 113-9 116-3 
Rubber products. ....% ides. eee 1-2 91-8 94-3 86-2 81-0 94-4 107-9 137-2 
extile progucts? 3. vee cee ee 10-0 109-4 108-1 104-5 98-6 96-2 99-3 106-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3:8 121-4 122-6 114-3 105-0 95-3 92-8 102-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-8 89-3 90-3 81-2 75-7 75-1 84-3 96-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 8 117-4 119-3 125-8 109-8 99-1 86-3 98-5 
Silk and silk goods .,..02....4.80202 9 467-9 469-7 413-3 378-5 330-8 293-0 217-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 115-0 114-0 118-2 110-0 105-7 104-9 115-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 100-8 96-1 93-5 92-1 95-4 106-9 107-6 
Other textile products............. 1-0 91-6 91-7 86-9 80-9 86-8 89-4 105-1 
Plant products (n.e.g.)...........0.. 1-6 114-8 114-0 117-0 115-2 111-6 128-0 128-2 
Tobaccoe sek Cb: Buee Na ae 9 105-9 103-7 111-5 109-8 102-7 114-9 115-5 
Distilled and malt liquors........ “7 126-6 128-4 124-5 122-7 124-4 148-8 148-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ +1 130-7 122-1 112-2 95-9 97-7 131-7 177-3 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-0 120-4 121-1 111-4 107-5 113-9 116-7 120-6 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 9 74-5 75-8 64-0 70-2 106-0 127-1 136-7 
Bletirie current... 062k. sc eae 1-6 117-6 116-6 112-2 113-9 132-4 133-6 138-9 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-3 168-5 105-1 95-7 105-2 134-5 158-7 158-2 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-0 70-6 71-2 62-5 61-1 71-6 98-2 120-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 81-4 85-7 66-7 59-8 77-8 102-6 132-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-0 81-9 82-2 65-8 68-9 93-1 115-5 132-5 
Agricultural implements.......... 3 34-6 37-0 25-3 21-4 23-9 40-8 103-0 
Land vohticles, .. 5 0.29) .. se cB 4.4 68-0 69-4 64-2 62-4 62-8 95-3 112-8 
Automobile and parts........... 1-1 71-4 79°4 65-9 46-0 59-6 89-4 126-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “2 53-5 48-3 47-5 61-8 66-9 106-3 146-2 
Heating appliances................ “5 98-2 93-5 89-9 81-7 105-2 122-4 138-0 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 4 64-6 65-0 54-7 54-8 99-6 144-3 175-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
EE! RA Ae es aS SGI 9 ote 5 78-0 74-5 65-0 64-9 78-2 99-8 123-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 82-8 77-0 68-1 67-4 87-8 98-8 113-7 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-9 112-7 111-9 91-6 81-7 101-8 132-5 132-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 136-3 138-7 128-2 121-4 124-6 138-2 149-1 
Minoollaneous:, visi) -6 scsccsidocwdee 6 121-7 114-2 104-1 99-1 103-2 115-1 116-6 
PPE a GETTY RTA. ETS ee PT Ee eee pees ee ee ee 


1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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pronounced following an unusually active sea- 
son. Statistics were received from 257 manu- 
facturers, employing 21,078 persons, as com- 
pared with 23,369 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which was most pronounced 
in British Columbia, was on a smaller scale 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
of last year, when the index was nearly five 
points lower. 


Leather and  Products—Practically no 
change was indicated in the leather industry 
on October 1, footwear factories showing re- 
ductions in staffs, while miscellaneous leather 
goods afforded more employment. The 259 
employers making returns reported 20,101 
workers, or 14 more than on September 1. A 
decline had been noted at the beginning of 
October of a year ago; the index number then 
stood at 100-1, compared with 100-0 on the 
date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
contractions in personnel were indicated in 
the lumber group, in which employment was 
at a higher level than on October 1, 1933. The 
decrease on the date under review took place 
almost entirely in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, while furniture and other wood-using 
factories were decidedly busier, A combined 
working force of 37,555 persons was reported 
by the 792 co-operating manufacturers, as 
compared with 38,813 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The tendency was downward in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces and Quebec, 
but was elsewhere favourable. 


Musical Instruments.—A slight gain was 
registered in musical instrument plants, in 
which employment was brisker than during 
last autumn, Thirty-five establishments re- 
ported 1,437 employees, as compared with 
1,371 in the preceding month. 


Plant Products, Edible—Practically all 
branches of the vegetable food division 
showed improvement; the largest gains, how- 
ever, occurred in canning and chocolate and 
confectionery factories. The staffs of the 438 
reporting firms aggregated 38,707 persons, or 
2,693 more than in their last return, Employ- 
ment was more active in all provinces except 
British Columbia, firms in Ontario showing 
the most pronounced advances. The general 
increase was much greater than that registered 
on the corresponding date in 1933, when the 
index was slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was an 
increase in the staffs reported by 572 employ- 
ers in this group, who had 57,431 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 57,014 at the 
beginning of September; this took place very 
largely in printing and publishing houses. 


Considerable gains were recorded in Ontario 
and the Western Provinces, but there were 
losses in Quebec, An important reduction, on 
the whole, had been indicated at the begin- 
ning of October a year ago, and the index 
number then was several points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decline on October 1, 1934; 
data were compiled from 50 firms with 11,698 
employees, as against 12,023 in their last re- 
port. A small increase had been recorded on 
the same date in 1933, when employment was 
generally quieter. 


Textile Products—Hosiery and knitting and 
garment factories reported heightened activity, 
but there was a falling-off in cotton and wool- 
len mills; 919 manufacturers enlarged their 
payrolls from 91,732 workers at the beginning 
of September, to 92,913 on the date under re- 
view. Ontario recorded the bulk of this ex- 
pansion, although the tendency was generally 
favourable. Greater gains had been noted at 
the beginning of October last year, but the 
index then was lower than on October 1, 1934. 


Tobacco, Dvrstilled and Malt Inquors.— 
There was an increase in employment in these 
industries at the beginning of October, accord- 
ing to 161 establishments furnishing statistics, 
which employed 14,946 workers, or 161 more 
than on September 1; tobacco factories 
showed greater activity. Employment was in 
smaller volume than in the autumn of 1933, 
when improvement on a larger scale had been 
shown. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Reduc- 
tions in staff were indicated in building 
material plants, in which employment was 
brisker than on October 1, 1933. The forces 
of the 190 co-operating employers were de- 
creased by 155 persons to 8,155 at the begin- 
ning of October of the present year. 


Electric Current—Slight improvement oc- 
curred in electric current plants on October 1, 
when 98 establishments employed 14,815 work- 
ers, compared with 14,710 on September 1. 
No general change had been indicated on the 
corresponding date of last year; the index 
number then stood at 112°:2, compared with 
117-6 on October 1, 1934. 


Electrical Appliances—Additions to staffs 
were made in electrical apparatus works, 106 
of which had 11,865 employees, or 394 more 
than in their last report. This gain, which 
took place mainly in Quebec and Ontario, was 
rather smaller than that noted on October 1, 
1933, but the index was then many points 
lower. 
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Iron and Steel Products—The heating ap- 
pliance, steel shipbuilding, wire, pipe, foundry 
and machine shop and some other branches 
of the iron and steel group registered increased 
employment, while there were reductions in 
the automobile, agricultural implement and 
erude, rolled and forged divisions. Statements 
were received from 809 manufacturers, whose 
payrolls aggregated 92,825 persons, as com- 
pared with 93,686 in the preceding month. 
Employment declined in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces, while a betterment was 
shown in the Maritimes and British Columbia. 
Less extensive curtailment had been indicated 
at the beginning of October last year, but 
employment was then at a lower level, the 
index standing at 62:5, compared with 70:6 
on October 1, 1934. 


Non-ferrous Metal Producits—A combined 
working force of 17,753 persons was reported 
by the 147 co-operating employers, who had 
17,632 at the beginning of September. There 
was improvement in the precious and the base 
metal division, while smelters and refineries 
were slacker. The index was some 21 points 
higher than in the autumn of 1933. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 271 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
7,619 workers to 31,272 on the date under 
review. This advance was on a much greater 
scale than in the early autumn of 1983, or of 
any other year of the record except 1929. 
The index, at 113-4, on October 1, 1934, was 
only once exceeded on that date in the !ast 
thirteen vears, viz., by that of 117-1 indicated 
at the beginning of October 1, 1929. Camps 
in Quebec and Ontario absorbed most of the 
men added to payrolls on October 1 of the 
present vear, but the trend was generally 
upward. 


Mining 


Coal-Mining—There was an important in- 
crease In coal-mines, in which the index of 
employment was higher than on October 1, 
1983, when the improvement over the Sep- 
tember 1 payrolls was on practically the same 
scale. Returns were received from 101 oper- 
ators employing 24,621 persons, as compared 
with 22,488 in their last report. Gains were 
indicated in both Eastern and Western coal- 
fields, those in Alberta being most pronounced. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed a further increase on October 1; 122 
employers reported 23,314 workers, or 870 more 
than at the beginning of September. Ontario 
registered most of the advance. A smaller 


gain had been noted on the corresponding 
date last year, and the index number then 
was many points lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
A reduction was made in this group, in which 
statistics were received from 80 firms employ- 
ing 5,969 persons, compared with 6,469 in the 
preceding month. The index was decidedly 
higher than on October 1, 1933, when little 
general change in the situation had occurred. 


Communications 


There was a falling-off in employment in 
communications, in which the companies and 
branches furnishing data reported 21,513 em- 
ployees, as compared with 21,841 on Septem- 
ber 1. The index was slightly lower than in 
the autumn of 1933, when the tendency was 
also downward. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—A minor increase was indicated in local 
transportation, 50 persons being added to the 
forces of the 193 co-operating firms, who had 
25,140 on their payrolls. Employment in this 
industry was in slightly greater volume than 
on October 1 of last year, when a small de- 
cline had been shown. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 99 employers in the steam railway oper- 
ation group, whose payrolls increased from 
59,100 on September 1, to 59,665 at the be- 
ginning of October. A contraction had been 
indicated on the same date of last year, and 
the index was then lower. There were re- 
ductions on the date under review in Ontario, 
but gains in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was registered in the water transportation 
group, in which 97 companies employed 15,351 
workers; this was an increase of 842 as com- 
pared with their payrolls in the preceding 
month. A smaller advance had been noted 
on October 1 of last year, when the index 
stood at 94:2, as compared with 92-3 at the 
beginning of October of the present year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was an increase in em- 
ployment in building, 513 persons being added 
to the forces of the 659 co-operating con- 
tractors, who had 23,422 employees; this 
number exceeded that reported at the begin- 
ning of October of a year ago, when a de- 
crease had been indicated. In Quebec, the 
tendency was unfavourable, but elsewhere 
improvement took place. 
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Highway—Employment in this group de- 
clined in Quebec and Ontario, while the re- 
maining provinces showed heightened activity. 
Statements were tabulated from 346 employers, 
whose staffs, standing at 82,041, were smaller 
by 893 workers than on September 1. The 
number of persons employed in the group 
was greater than on October 1, 1933, although 
important gains had then been noted. 


Railway—A considerable falling-off in em- 
ployment was reported on railway construc- 
tion. The forces of the 85 companies and 
divisional superintendents furnishing returns 
declined from 32,674 at the beginning of 
September, to 31,487 on the date under re- 
view. A slight reduction had been registered 
on October 1, 1933, when the level of employ- 
ment was lower. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a pro- 
nounced contraction in employment in this 
group, which was partly offset by moderate 
gains in laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments. The staffs of the 428 firms in this 
group whose returns were received, numbered 
24,660 on October 1, as against 26,527 in the 


preceding month. The seasonal declines also 
indicated on the same date last year involved 
a smaller number of workers, but employ- 
ment then was not so active in the service 
division. 
Trade 

Retail and wholesale trading establish- 
ments increased their personnel; 1,061 firms 
reported 93,101 employees, compared with 
90,917 in the preceding month. This advance 
was rather smaller than that indicated on 
October 1 of 1933, but exceeded that noted 
at the beginning of any other October for 
which statistics are available. The index on 
the date under review stood at 120-0, com- 
pared with 115-0 on October 1, 1933. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1934 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

The unemployment level among local trade 
unions at the close of September varied very 
slightly from that of the preceding month, 
what nominal change was noted being in a 
favourable direction. This was apparent from 
the returns tabulated from 1,700 labour or- 
ganizations covering 159,675 members. Of 
these, 26,204 were reported idle on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 16-4 in con- 
trast with 16-5 per cent of inactivity in Au- 
gust. There was a greater employment preva- 
lence shown also from September, 1933, when 
19:8 per cent of the members reported were 
without work, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions registered moderate gains in activity 
from August and conditions in Manitoba 


were slightly better. In addition, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan members showed 
fractional employment advances. Quebec 
unions, on the other. hand, reported some fall- 
ing off in work available from August, more 
particularly in the garment trades, and, In a 
smaller way, among iron and steel workers, 
while the declines registered from New Bruns- 
wick were but nominal. All provinces par- 
ticipated in the favourable movement noted 
from September of last year, although the 
gains were not of particular importance in 
any one province, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta unions showing employ- 
ment expansion of somewhat over 4 per cent 
and the remaining provinces improvement of 
slightly lesser degree. 

Each month records of unemployment for 
the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, are tabu- 
lated separately. Of these, Edmonton unions 
during September showed increases in activity 
of about 4 per cent from August and in 
Regina and Winnipeg gains, on. a somewhat 
smaller scale, were recorded, On the con- 
trary, Vancouver and Toronto unions indi- 
cated curtailment in activity of over 3 per 
cent, and in Montreal lesser declines occurred, 
Saint John unions showing but a fractional 
drop in activity. From Halifax the unem- 
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ployment percentage reported was identical 
with that of the previous month. When con- 
trasted with the returns for September of last 
year Saint John unions showed the most pro- 
nounced employment advances during the 
month reviewed. MHeightened activity, on a 
more moderate scale, was reflected by Win- 
nipeg, Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Regina and 
Vancouver unions. In Edmonton, however, 
the trend of employment was adverse, though 
the change from September a year ago was 
less than one per cent. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which, 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1928, to date. At the close of 


percentage of 16-0, contrasted with 13-6 per 
cent in August. The determining factor in 
this less favourable employment movement 
shown from August was between-season quiet- 
ness in the garment trades, particularly in 
Montreal, while curtailment of activity, of 
much lesser proportions, was apparent among 
iron and steel, fur, glass, hat and cap workers, 
general labourers, brewery workers, bakers 
and confectioners, and metal polishers. Tex- 
tile and carpet workers, however, were much 
better engaged than in August, as were also 
cigar makers, and marked gains were reflected 
by woodworkers, and meat cutters and 
butchers. Among  papermakers, printing 
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September the curve rested at almost the 
same level as in August, though the tendency 
was towards a greater employment volume. 
In this slight movement it followed the course 
of September a year ago, the same volume of 
change being shown from August to Septem- 
ber this year as in the corresponding two 
months of 1933, though the situation as indi- 
cated by the curve was more favourable than 
in September a year ago. 

There was some slowing up of industrial 
activity evident in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during September from the previous 
month as manifest by the reports tabulated 
from 462 local unions, with an aggregate of 
50,185 members. Of these, 8,019 were without 
employment on the last day of the month, a 
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tradesmen and leather workers nominal im- 
provement only was indicated. Considerable 
employment recovery was shown in the manu- 
facturing industries from September a year 
ago when 21°3 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. In this comparison the iron: 
and steel trades registered increases in activity 
affecting the greatest number of members: 
which was partially offset by the curtailment 
evident in the garment trades. Among leather 
workers and metal polishers large percentage: 
increases in employment were reflected. Tex-- 
tile and carpet, jewellery and woodworkers, 
papermakers, printing tradesmen and general 
labourers also indicated noteworthy employ- 
ment advances and heightened activity, of 
lesser degree was apparent among brewery,. 
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and hat and cap workers, cigarmakers, bakers 
and confectioners, and meat cutters and 
butchers. Glass workers, however, reported a 
sharp drop in work available, while fur work- 
ers indicated an unchanged situation from 
September of last year. 


The substantial improvement noted in the 
coal mining industry during August was sus- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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tained throughout September and _ increased 
slightiy by the close of the month, unemploy- 
ment standing at 11-5 per cent, as compared 
with a percentage of 13-7 in August. The 
September percentage was based on the re- 
ports compiled from 51 unions with a total of 
16,492 members. Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions were all afforded a 
better volume of work than in August, Al4 
berta unions showing ,the greatest gains. 
Activity in the coal mining industry, as a 


whole, was slightly retarded from September 


a year ago, when 9°8 per cent of idleness was 
reported. Conditions for British Columbia 
miners were moderately better than in Sep- 
tember last year and little change occurred in 
Nova Scotia, though the tendency was favour- 
able. Minor contractions in employment, 
however, were manifest in Alberta. Short 
time work continued to be in evidence in both 
the eastern and western coal areas. 

Some lessening of the unemployment vol- 
ume was indicated in the building and con- 
struction trades during September, the 195 
organizations reporting, with a total of 17,227 
members, showing that 9,283 or 53:9 per cent 
were without work at the end of the month, 
in contrast with 57-3 per cent in August. 
Heightened activity in substantial measure 
was noted from September a year ago when 
the percentage of idleness stood at 65°8. 
Electrical workers, and bridge and structural 
iron workers were considerably better engaged 
than in August and gains of much lesser 
magnitude, though noteworthy, were reflected 
by granite and stonecutters. A favourable 
employment tendency was indicated also by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
though the changes were slight. Among 
steam shovelmen and hod carriers and building 
labourers there was no variation in the per- 
centage of unemployment reported from Aug- 
ust. Activity for plumbers and steamfitters, 
however, eased off slightly. In contrasting 
with the returns for September of last year 
in the building and construction trades, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, granite and stone- 
cutters and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, all indicated extensive employment 
recovery during the month reviewed. In 
addition, steam shovelmen and hod carriers 
and building labourers registered important 
increases in activity. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, however, were considerably slacker 
than in September, 1933, and recessions, on a 
moderate scale, were indicated by plumbers 
and steamfitters and bridge and _ structural 
iron workers. 
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Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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The transportation industries, with 753 
organizations reporting a membership of 52,328 
persons in September, showed that 4,234 were 
idle at the end of the month, a percentage 
of 8-1, in contrast with 9-2 per cent in August 
and 12-0 per cent in September, 1933. The 
steam railway division, which included over 
78 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, accounted for the slightly better 
situation which obtained in comparison with 
August. The same level of activity was shown 
by street and electric railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs as in the previous 
month, while among navigation workers em- 
ployment was slightly retarded. The im- 
provement registered in the transportation 
industries over September last year was 
attributable almost exclusively to the more 
favourable conditions existing for steam rail- 
way employees, fractional gains only occur- 
ring among street and electric railway em- 
ployees. Greater depression was evident 
among navigation workers than in September 
a year ago, the drop in activity recorded be- 
ing about 5 per cent, and among teamsters 
and chauffeurs there was little change, though 
the tendency was towards a lessening of the 
employment volume. 

Contractions in activity on a moderate 
scale were reported by retail clerks during 
September from the previous month, the 5 
associations making returns, with 1,788 mem- 
bers, showing that 218, or 11:9 per cent, were 
idle at the end of the month, in contrast with 
8-2 per cent in August. Extensive employ- 
ment losses, however, were recorded from 
September a year ago when only 0°6 per cent 
of idleness was indicated. 

There was but slight variation in conditions 
among civic employees during September 
from the previous month, though the ten- 
dency was favourable, unemployment stand- 
ing at 3:2 per cent in contrast with a per- 
centage of 3°4 in August. The September 
percentage was based on the returns tabulated 
from 77 associations of these workers with a 
total of 8,055 members, 256 of whom were 
without work on the last day of the month. 
Improvement, of somewhat greater extent, 


was reflected from September a year ago when 
5:2 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. 

The miscellaneous group of trades afforded 
a better volume of work during September 
than in the previous month, the 109 unions 
furnishing reports with 3,626 members show- 
ing that 529, or 14-6 per cent, were unem- 
ployed at the end of the month as compared 
with 16:8 per cent in August. Theatre and 
stage employees reported the most noteworthy 
advances in work afforded from August, 
stationary engineers and firemen, barbers and 
unclassified workers showing slight gains in 
activity only. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees alone reported a less favourable ten- 
dency, though the change was but fractional. 
The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, as a whole, was considerably better 
than in September last year, when 20-2 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. All 
tradesmen shared in this favourable move- 
ment, the most important of whom were the 
hotel and restaurant employees, though among 
theatre and stage employees and unclassified 
workers the gains were also noteworthy. 

Fishermen reported marked increases in 
work afforded during September from the 
previous month, though conditions were still 
quite slack, unemployment showing a drop 
from 66-7 per cent in August to 44:4 per 
cent in September. Greater depression was 
evident than in September a year ago, when 
24-8 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

From unions of lumber workers and loggers 
3 reports were received during September, 
covering 1,457 members, 652, or 44-7 per cent, 
of whom were idle at the end of the month, 
in contrast with percentages of 37-0 in August 
and 16:9 in September, 1938. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1931, inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1932, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1934 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during September, 1934, showed gains 
of nearly 6 per cent and 11 per cent, respec- 
tively, over those recorded daily during the 
previous month and also the corresponding 
month a year ago. Under each comparison 
logging, services, mining, trade and transporta- 


tion registered gains, and farming and con- 
struction and maintenance losses, while manu- 
facturing showed more placements than in 
August, 1934, but fewer than in September, 
1933. The highest gains recorded in both 
instances were in logging and the heaviest 
losses from August in farming and construc- 
tion and maintenance and from September, 
1933, in construction and maintenance and 
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manufacturing. Changes in groups other than 
these were comparatively small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications declined 
steadily throughout the month, but at the 
close of the period under review was still 
shghtly above the level recorded at the end 
of September a year ago. The ratio of 
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the Service during the month under review 
was 2,414, in comparison with 2,162 in August, 
1934, and with 2,504 in September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 1934, was 1,269, of which 797 were 
in regular employment and 472 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,200 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,142 daily, consisting of 
630 placements in regular and 512 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of September, 1934, the 
offices of the Service referred 32,502 persons 
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vacancies to each 100 applications was 59-1 
during the first half and 52-7 during the 
second half of September, 1934, in contrast 
with the ratios of 44:6 and 51-5 during the 


corresponding periods of 1933. The ratios of: 


placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 55:1 and 50-1, 
as compared with 42:6 and 49:1 during the 
corresponding month of 1933. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during September, 
1934, was 1,348, as compared with 1,271 during 
the preceding month and with 1,198 in 
September a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
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to vacancies and effected a total of 30,441 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 19,117, of which 
14,651 were of men and 4,466 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 11,324. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 23,507 for men and 8,843 for 
women, a total of 32,350, while applications 
for work numbered 57,916, of which 43,816 
were from men and 14,100 from women. 
Reports for August, 1934, showed 34,304 posi- 
tions available, 58,372 applications made and 
32,378 placements effected, while in September, 
1983, there were recorded 29,935 vacancies, 
62,579 applications for work and 28,534 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date: 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TO 28 oi sce ells 247,425 118,707 366,132 
MORO hs cteistcteeteeeent auere 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
LOZG eee oe ERS Soa 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
MOOT eee icik cet tislerstes 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1928 Rare oR eee 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LO ZO es Bats ae Seale aecias 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
LOSE Mea cy eee wee 187,872 180,807 368,679 
LOS ee eee le 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
DOS 2 erases ct One canon ce 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
LOSS ARS ee eloe 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
1934 (9 months)....... 168,730 138,607 307,337 
Nova Scorra 


During the month of September, 1934, 
positions offered through employment offices 
in Nova Scotia were 4 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but over 41 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
placements when compared with August, but 
a gain of nearly 49 per cent in comparison 
with September, 1933. All industrial divisions 
except services participated in the increase in 
placements over September of last year, the 
largest gains being in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance, and in logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 78; construction and maintenance, 
580; trade, 19; and services, 256, of which 206 
were of household workers. During the month 
229 men and 79 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 3 per cent in 
the number of orders received at employment 
offices in New Brunswick during September 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 19 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 3 per cent higher than in 
August but over 17 per cent less than in 
September, 1933. The decline in placements 
from September a year ago was due to fewer 
men being sent to relief work on highway 
construction, as with this exception and a 
small loss in transportation, all industrial divi- 
sions showed gains. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 60; con- 
struction and maintenance, 384; and services, 
424, of which 329 were of household workers. 
There were 403 men and 90 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 
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QUEBEC 


During September, employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec received orders for 
over 19 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 90 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were nearly 25 per cent 
above August and 108 per cent above Sep- 
tember, 1933. All industrial divisions except 
manufacturing participated in the increase in 
placements over September of last year, but 
bush placements were largely responsible for 
the substantial increase under this comparison. 
Noteworthy gains were also reported in con- 
struction and maintenance, and_ services. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 1,624; con- 
struction and maintenance, 893; trade, 142; 
and services, 2,211, of which 1,897 were of 
household workers. There were 2,869 men 
and 1.572 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for over 6 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 3 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of over 8 per cent in placements 
when compared with August, but a gain of 
over 2 per cent in comparison with September, 
1933. Increased placements were reported in 
logging, farming, services, mining and trans- 
portation when compared with September a 
year ago. These gains were offset in part by 
declines in construction and maintenance, 
manufacturing and trade. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 479; 
logging, 1,166; farming, 955; mining, 113; 
transportation, 151; construction and main- 
tenance, 5,712; trade, 256; and services, 3,273, 
of which 2,045 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
4.534 of men and 1,487 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during September, were nearly 16 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 2 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 16 per cent less than in August and 
nearly 8 per cent fewer than during September, 
1933. Declines in construction and mainten- 
ance and services accounted for the decrease 
in placements from September of last year, as 
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REPORT OF_THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1934 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | Regis- | Referred }————————————_ Un- ments 
during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of} period 
period period 1933 
NOUS SCOUR ioe ccc. crete eee ee 1,019 48 1,229 974 308 648 2,086 86 
Ta lifax eres valet Aes. cate aeitenie oe 280 17 468 249 79 170 1,511 54 
New Glasgow... os. sesriccacas ors eee 210 14 240 213 180 15 396 28 
SV GNGViwr hoe eeicct alec teenies aes 529 17 521 512 49 463 179 4 
New Brunswick..................... 882 17 937 893 493 400 858 147 
BENAING. dose bida ween hettoe ce 77 14 59 84 35 49 216 2 
Hrédericton ses: cee e wctine pet cee eee 160 0 198 162 157 5 OOPS cc cee 
Moncton). Sitesi Weal bios beteeiens 307 1 316 309 190 119 130 96 
Balt OnNaseenusscs sicisins eae Guee cents 338 2 364 338 111 227 473 49 
Quebec 28. 6.97 Aa bectientoaie 5,776 437 10,302 6,326 4,441 527 3,990 1,916 
COHEGOUEIINE eases’; Seka otis crn slater 1,064 0 1,379 1,056 1,029 25 168 4 
ATU cle Rise te eucebs ieveiacaveucn atatere a bseeave oie iaoree 399 10 1,019 541 513 5 509 202 
Montreal: vel iee tet scheme eeet 2,632 293 5,224 2,554 1,597 248 2,605 1,024 
CUES WHE Lois sok weit a tielotetntets « eerane 986 76 1, 706 1,309 736 164 436 457 
ROUVIINAT rote meet celal. cnet 106 0 145 110 101 8 73 21 
Bherprooke: (tse. . See 220 45 369 227 155 20 134 80 
PLNTEOLRAVGIS Es Pl ccloow does ee cats 369 13 460 529 310 Od 65 122 
OIWNUATIO Me tlc tea ee 13,107 677 28, 414 12,715 6,021 6,106 48,944 5,201 
Belleville 95 0 97 94 51 43 229 60 
Brantford 246 6 519 235 67 168 2,972 90 
Chatham 835 0 437 332 45 287 737 60 
Fort William 616 1 627 612 545 67 395 560 
Guelph & ee era s tos omen 65 20 114 79 33 a2 914 30 
Hamilton 502 11 1,260 529 255 239 4,676 181 
DNin stone es es tetheniciee Maso 325 13 367 310 262 48 616 178 
UGTA a tests) Cymer RABE BE a eee ad Ae 661 0 883 674 62 598 1,294 97 
PONGON es eo ke Che eee 1,260 46 1,712 1,261 237 952 2,240 520 
Niagara. Palis: 220i ae 310 1 275 316 53 253 Poli 39 
North Bay oo ivan Gore Ge steee eeitoon 127 0 190 137 104 33 283 431 
OBDAWA Tice crs temertere cee ee meer 810 0 1,015 794 98 696 1,485 43 
Otiawn itaritliatync, Nes ees 827 60 1,670 815 566 143 1,966 337 
Pembroke ...6.\ciduitlesutelenee sek 468 6 376 298 215 83 38 212 
Peterborough: Mk ihe eee ee eee 113 5 113 115 86 17 559 44 
HOrwArthur sc. e5 sere cea ee See 776 2, 737 756 734 22 833 576 
Sts Catharines 1. Conccic Avclae beeen 235 8 285 226 116 110 2,068 60 
St, Thomas: . Sis, os: Saereees eee 179 9 201 172 a2 100 44 
Sarwan sie ead aaa. tae evar 265 1 239 265 154 111 982 84 
PAUL SL; NLALIO® stance aca 238 0 484 262 167 75 153 30 
Straciord a 1S. Ie es are tee 234 0 251 234 54 180 874 49 
Sudbury Au. tea hal pane cee ee 489 23 849 452 406 -46 346 153 
SEPM ONIN tema ee, te eee ere tara 315 0 664 318 146 17, 687 150 
Coronta eyes. Pontes SI ee 3,205 438 14,417 3,046 1,290 1,459 17,809 994 
Windsor. sects te clearances 411 27 562 38 203 180 4,508 179 
Manitoba wel. occ ccc sce terse eee 25488 4,369 2,793 2,146 647 15,105 25227 
Brandon........ 4 335 187 181 6 5 
Winnipeg 2 o91 1 4,034 2,606 1,965 641 14,420 2,096 
Saskatchewan................es000- 25596 116 2,920 2,542 1,773 749 25157 1,923 
SLOV AT 2. Hees See Dede as Seen 166 6 195 159 91 68 64 150 
Melfort sais o.0)ia. cen ceiic eae setae 85 0 85 85 85 0 0 117 
Moose daw. ingle Sees. a es 609 34 624 608 249 339 496 243 
North Battleford’); 202 3) eae 275 11 266 266 258 131 
Prince Alberts. eccce coe tee 239 18 267 223 191 32 70 119 
Regina: : Mee ae ae ee ee 376 1 602 380 300 80 932 442 
Saskatoones hia. faseue oc eaee 474 0 490 483 413 70 366 284 
SwittiCorrentsccarcoc neem acne 95 13 96 87 44 43 174 136 
SVDUIN.. oO ae ee 113 22 107 96 41 ip 24 106 
Work tons, ich secs ae 164 11 188 155 10 54 24 195 
IAIN ON GRE o cece ocione cee eee 2,808 24 4,841 2,809 25146 656 8,469 25121 
Calzary...)....sif ele ce ee 1,135 yi 2,455 1,141 1,057 84 3,607 945 
Drumibeller..3 2 crtce ee nee 277 2 439 269 238 31 195 223 
Bidmonton dks. < tenes hone eee 731 5 1,188 741 594 140 3,814 727 
Lethbridge... Se eee 460 10 579 454 144 310 692 113 
Medicine Hats? s.4 scuceete eee 205 0 180 204 113 91 161 113 
3,304 20 4,904 3,430 1,789 1,591 3,032 2,131 
243 5 232 25 218 4 1 285 
440 0 440 436 434 200 558 
243 2 274 244 101 143 25 86 
66 0 183 66 58 8 167 40 
116 3 156 122 68 38 37 44 
117 2 181 115 36 79 174 1 
948 8 2,091 1,041 739 251 Zeit 1,009 
1,201 0 1,347 201 135 1,066 308 
32,350 1,344 57,916 32, 502 19,117 11,324 84,641 15,746 
23,507 302 43,816 23,421 14,651 8,665 70,118 11,457 





8,843 1,042 14,100 9,081 4,466 2,659 14,523 4,289 
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the losses in these two groups more than offset 
the gains in all other divisions. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: logging, 122; 
farming, 483; construction and maintenance, 
1,463; trade, 44; and services, 651, of which 
529 were of household workers. There were 
1,816 men and 330 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 23 per cent 
in the number of workers required through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan in Sep- 
tember when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 3 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 23 per cent less 
than in August and nearly 4 per cent below 
September, 1933. The only loss of importance 
in placements from September of last year 
was in farming. In addition, minor declines 
were reported in transportation and trade. 
While there were gains in all other groups, 
none was important. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 47; 
farming, 1,114; mining, 83; construction and 
maintenance, 513; trade, 48; and services, 696, 
of which 478 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,422 men and 351 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were nearly 4 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 5 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a nominal 
increase in placements when compared with 
August, but a decline of 5 per cent in com- 
parison with September, 1983. The decrease 
in placements from September of last year 
was mainly due to a reduction in the number 
of workers sent to farms, as losses in con- 
struction and maintenance and logging were 
offset by gains in mining and trade. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 30; farming, 1,062; 
mining, 101; construction and maintenance, 
1,034; trade, 44; and services, 499, of which 
368 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,857 men and 289 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BriT1isH COLUMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through employment offices in British 
Columbia were over 14 per cent less than 
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both those in the preceding month and in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of over 13 per 
cent when compared with August and of over 
14 per cent in comparison with September, 
1983. A reduction in placements in highway 
construction was responsible for the decline 
from September a year ago, as losses in 
services and logging were offset by gains in 
mining, manufacturing, trade and transporta- 
tion. The changes in other groups were quite 
small. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 48; farming, 81; 
mining, 56; construction and maintenance, 
2,522; trade, 26; and services, 610, of which 
438 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 1,521 of men 
and 268 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 19,117 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,056 of which were of persons from 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 854 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 687 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 167 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


In Quebec during September 135 reduced 
rate certificates were issued to bushmen for 
transportation from Hull to employment 
within the Pembroke zone. Ontario offices 
assisted in the transfer of 553 persons during 
September, 545 of whom went to provincial 
situations and 8 outside the province. The 
latter were carpenters who were carried at the 
reduced rate from Sudbury to Rouyn. Within 
the province the Sudbury office granted 
certificates to 334 bush workers and 2 mine 
labourers going to employment within the 
territory covered by that office. From Port 
Arthur 83 bush workers, 69 mine workers, 24 
power construction workers, 4 cookees, 3 cooks, 
1 plumber and 1 domestic were despatched to 
centres within the Port Arthur zone, the Fort 
William office sending 10 bushmen, 8 miners 
and 3 plumbers to employment within its own 
zone. The Fort William zone also received 
2% mine workers from Timmins. The one 
remaining transfer was of a tinsmith who 
journeyed from North Bay to Timmins. The 
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Winnipeg office was responsible for the 
despatch of all workers travelling at the 
reduced rate in Manitoba during September, 
36 in number. Of these, 12 went to provincial 
centres and 24 outside the province. Provin- 
cially all workers were sent to points within 
the Winnipeg zone and included 7 farm hands, 
2 miners, 1 carpenter, 1 blacksmith, and 1 
hotel cook. The interprovincial movement 
was entirely to the Port Arthur zone, 13 
bushmen, 3 farm hands, 3 mine workers, 1 
carpenter, 2 hotel workers and 2 domestics 
proceeding to employment at various points 
within that zone. Saskatchewan transfers at 
the reduced rate during September were 3 in 
number and effected by the Regina office, 
which despatched 3 teachers within its own 
zone. In Alberta, 95 persons took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during September, these going 
to provincial employment. From Edmonton 
1 harvester was sent to Drumheller and 47 
highway construction workers, 9 building con- 
struction workers, 8 mine workers, 1 sawmill 
clerk, 8 bush workers, 12 farm hands, 1 under- 
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taker, 3 café workers, and 1 domestic to 
various centres within the Edmonton zone. 
The Calgary office was responsible for the 
despatch of 1 cook each to the Drumheller 
and Lethbridge zones and of 1 carpenter and 
1 cook within the Calgary zone. British 
Columbia offices granted certificates to 32 
persons during September, all of whom went 
to provincial employment. ‘Travelling on 
certificates secured at the Vancouver office 15 
cannery workers and 2 sawmill workers went 
to Kamloops, 2 miners and 1 domestic to 
Penticton and 3 mine workers and 2 hotel 
employees to points in the Vancouver zone. 
For employment within their respective zones 
Nelson transferred 6 miners and New West- 
minster 1 sawyer. 

Of the 854 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during September 744 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 101 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 5 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 3 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 1 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during September, 1934 


The value of the building authorized in 61 
cities during September stood at $2,247,784; 
this was a seasonal decrease of $1,026,705 or 
31-4 per cent from the total of $3,274,489 in 
August, 1934, but an increase of $260,881 or 
13:1 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with September of last year, when the 
permits granted aggregated $1,986,903. The 
value of the building authorized in the first 
nine months of this year, viz., $19,024,000, was 
higher than in 1938, though lower than in any 
other year of the record; in considering these 
data, it should be noted that the wholesale 
prices of building materials were lower in 1934 
than in other years since 1920, with the 
exception of 1933, 1982 and 1981. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
about 135 permits for dwellings estimated to 
cost approximately $480,000, and nearly 1,750 
permits for other buildings valued at about 
$1,375,000. In addition, three cities authorized 
engineering projects valued at $17,327. Dur- 
ing August, permits were granted for the 
erection of about 250 dwellings and 1,600 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $900,000 and $1,980,000 respectively. 


New Brunswick reported a slight increase 
in the estimated value of building as com- 


pared with August, 1934, while in the remain- 
ing provinces there were declines, that of 
$562,037 or 32:9 per cent in Ontario being 
most pronounced. 

As compared with September, 1933, there 
was improvement in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. The greatest gain 
of $341,345 or 42-3 per cent was reported in 
Ontario. Of the declines elsewhere recorded, 
that of $107,202 or 38-3 per cent in British 
Columbia was most marked. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
registered smaller totals of permits issued than 
in August, but the value in each case was 
higher than in September, 1933. Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed decreases in both 
comparisons. Of the other centres, Sydney, 
Saint John, Guelph, Owen Sound, Stratford, 
St. Catharines, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Welland, East Windsor, Woodstock, Regina, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat recorded in- 
creases as compared both with August, 1934, 
and September, 1933. 

Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1934—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
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Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first in first in first 
September nine nine nine 
months months months 
(1926=100) | (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
193455. 02% 2,247.784 | 19,024,000 15-8 83-4 
1033 aa 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77°5 
1O32 ate 2,449,735 | 35,026, 199 29-1 77°6 
LOS ies 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 73-7 82-7 
1030, 20: 11,093,020 |126,361,350 105-2 92-7 
1929) aeee 17,117,017 |186,011, 017 154-8 99-2 
1928) rts 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 137-8 96-7 
1027". 14,462,243 |141, 152,535 117-5 96-3 
1926, 088 fc:: 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 100-0 100-7 
1925: 220%. 10,140,853 | 98,364, 181 81-9 103-1 
1024 eine 15,055,250 | 96,817,333 80-6 108-2 
192300 10,768,898 |108,319,972 90-1 111-8 
10220 yan. 11,597,034 |116, 778,450 97-2 108-5 
102 Te. 10,907,828 | 88,573,442 73-7 126-8 
1920, Se. 9,842,677 | 96,146,278 80-0 144-2 


for the latter, based upon the total for the 
corresponding period of 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
bulding materials in the first nine months of 
the years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926—100). 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was higher by 16-0 per cent than 
in 1933, but was lower than in earlier years 
of the record; the average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials, how- 
ever, were also lower in 1934 than in other 


years of this record, except from 1931 to 1933. 





REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD JULY TO 


fl ee: business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the third 
quarter of 1934 showed considerable gain over 
that transacted during the corresponding 
quarter of last year, as there was a gain of 
12 per cent, both in opportunities for employ- 
ment and also in placements effected in 
regular and casual work. Of the gains 
recorded in construction and maintenance, 
logging, services and mining, those in the first 
three groups are by far the largest and 
accounted for over 96 per cent of the total. 
Farming, manufacturing and transportation 
showed losses, the most pronounced of which 
was in farming, while placements in trade 
recorded no change. Provincially, Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia registered in- 


creased vacancies and placements, the remain- — 


ing provinces recording declines in both in- 
stances. The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements of the Employment 
Service of Canada by industrial groups in the 
various provinces from July to September, 
1934. 

From the chart on page 1044, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of September, it 
will be noted that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications were 
downward throughout the quarter, except 
during the latter half of August, when an 
upward trend was shown, but at the close of 
the period under review both levels were 
slightly above those shown at the end of 
September a year ago. During the period, 
July to September, 1933, there was an average 
of 53-6 vacancies and 51:0 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as com- 
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pared with 58-1 vacancies and 55-1 placements 
for each 100 applications during the period 
under review. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the current quarter was 1,346, of 
applicants registered, 2,316, and of place- 
ments effected, 1,275, in contrast with the 
daily average of 1,181 vacancies, 2,203 applica- 
tions and 1,123 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the corresponding 
quarter of 1933. 

During the three months, July to September, 
1934, the Offices reported that they had made 
101,974 references of persons to positions and 
effected a total of 96,865 placements, of which 
58,332 were in regular employment and 38,533 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 45,274 were of men and 13,058 of 
women, while casual work was found for 
30,660 men and 7,873 women. Comparison 
with the corresponding period of 1933 showed 
that 86,467 placements were then made, of 
which 49,369 were in regular employment and 
37,098 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 135,154 men and 40,861 
women, a total of 176,015, in contrast with a 
registration of 169,564 persons during the same 
period of 1933. Employers notified the Ser: 
vice during the quarter, July to September, 
1934, of 102,275 vacancies, of which 76,642 were 
for men and 25,633 for women, as compared 
with 90,888 opportunities for work during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
September, 1984. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1934, summarized the employ- 
ment situation in September as follows:— 
Employment at September 24, 1934, showed 
a substantial improvement as compared with 
a month before. The improvement was most 
marked in coal mining, and in the boot and 
shoe, pottery and woollen and worsted indus- 
tries. There was also some improvement in 
most of the other textile industries, in dress- 
making and millinery, the hat and cap, iron 
and steel, tinplate, leather and furniture indus- 
tries, and cocoa, chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery manufacture. 


On the other hand employment declined in 
building and public works contracting, stone 
mining and quarrying, the distributive trades, 
the hotel, boarding house and shipping ser- 
vices, the linen industry, glass bottle making, 
and certain food manufacturing industries. 

The improvement in employment was most 
pronounced in the Midlands and Northeast 
England, but there was some improvement 
also in Northwest England and in Wales. In 
the south of England, in Scotland, and in 
Northern Ireland, on the other hand, employ- 
ment showed a slight decline. In London and 
the Southeastern counties, however, it con- 
tinued fairly good, and in the Southwest and 
Midlands it was fair. In the north of England 
and in Scotland it continued bad, while in 
Wales it was still very bad. In Northern 
Ireland it remained bad, 


Araong those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at September 24, 1934 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 16-:1,* as compared 
with 16-6* at August 20, 1934, and with 18-4 
at September 25, 1933. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at September 24, 1934, was 13-4,* 
as compared with 13-0* at August 20, 1934: 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
2°7,* as compared with 3:6. For males alone, 
the percentage at September 24, 1934, was 
18-5* and for females, 9-9*; at August 20 the 
corresponding percentages were 18:9* and 
10-4*, 

At September 24, 1934, the number of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,647,673 wholly 
unemployed, 352,696 temporarily stopped, and 
81,618 normally in casual employment, making 





*Provisional figures. 


a total of 2,081,987. This was 54,591 less than 
a month before, and 254,740 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,658,481 men, 
65,339 boys, 306,721 women and 51,446 girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 24, 
1934, was 2,143,682. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment decreased 4:7 per cent from August to 
September and factory pay rolls declined 6-8 
per cent over the month interval. 

While 44 of the 90 manufacturing industries 
surveyed each month reported gains in em- 
ployment from August to September and one 
industry reported no change, the increases in 
employment in these industries were not suf- 
ficient to offset the declines in the remaining 
45 industries. Normally there is a seasonal 
expansion in employment and pay rolls be- 
tween August and September. Labour dis- 
turbances in September, however, in certain 
textile industries, combined with recessions in 
employment in industries of such importance 
as automobiles, hardware, boots and shoes, 
blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, and 
foundries and machine shops contributed 
largely to these contra-seasonal fluctuations. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for September, 1934, was 
75°8 (preliminary) and the September index 
of factory pay rolls was 57-9 (preliminary). 
The index of factory employment in Septem- 
ber, 1934, is 5-2 per cent below the level of 
the same month in 1933, when the index was 
80:0. The September, 1934, pay-roll index is 
2-0 per cent below that of September of a 
year ago, when the index was 59-1. The base 
used in computing these indexes is the average 
for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, which is taken 
as 100. 

The indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 impor- 
tant manufacturing industries of the country. 
Reports were received in September from 
24,206 establishments employing 3,439,808 
workers, whose weekly earnings were $63,872,- 
263 during the pay period ending nearest Sep- 
tember 15. The employment reports received 
from these co-operating establishments cover 
more than 50 per cent of the total wage earn- 
ers in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

Comparing the level of employment and 
pay roils in the 90 separate industries in Sep- 
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tember, 1934, with September, 1933, 41 indus- 
tries show increased employment over the 
year interval and 53 industries show increased 
pay rolls. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Seven of 
the 18 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
reported gains in employment from August 
to September and 6 industries reported gains 
in payrolls. . 

The most pronounced gains were seasonal 
increases of 15 per cent in employment and 
18:4 per cent in payrolls in the anthracite 
mining industry. These gains reflect seasonal 
activity combined with a resumption of opera- 
tion in a number of mines which had previ- 
ously been affected by labour trouble. Em- 
ployment in retail trade, based on reports 
received from 57,762 establishments employing 
861,635 workers in September showed a gain 
of 7 per cent over the month interval. The 
general merchandise group, composed of de- 
partment stores, variety stores, general mer- 
chandise stores and mail order houses showed 
a seasonal increase of 12-7 per cent in em- 
ployment while in the remaining 52,978 retail 


establishments employment increased 3:0 per 
cent. Employment in the private building 
construction industry showed a gain of 1°8 
per cent from August to September and pay- 
rolls increased 2:0 per cent. The percentages 
are based on reports received from 10,190 
contractors employing 77,598 workers in Sep- 
tember, and do not include employees on 
construction projects financed by Public 
Works funds. The dyeing and cleaning in- 
dustry also reported an increase of 1°8 per 
cent in employment from August to Septem- 
ber coupled with an increase of 4-1 per cent 
in payrolis. Kmployment in bituminous coal 
mining increased 1:4 per cent, reflecting 
seasonal demand, and wholesale trade estab- 
lishments reported a gain of 1:2 per cent in 
number of workers from August to September. 
The gain of 0:2 per cent in employment in 
the electric light and power industry was 
coupled with a decrease of 0°7 per cent in 
payrolls. The quarrying and non-metallic 
mining industry reported a decrease of 2:6 
per cent, and the hotel industry reported a 
decline of 2-1 per cent, reflecting the closing 
of seasonal resort hotels. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
lament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work ¢ontemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 


(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foreging Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
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of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent “workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 

would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
‘hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rate of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

Both in the case of contracts for build- 
ing and construction work, and in the “B” 
conditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages, rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions 
are fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 
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DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of water-works, roads, gravel- 
ling, etc. for the Harbour Commissioners of 
Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. Contractor, Mr. 
Jean Angers, Chicoutimi, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 1, 1934. Amount of contract, 
$130,082.06. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

(Blacksmiths seuss. «50:3 $0 45 8 
iBricklayers.:At-5. aes kee ces 0 70 8 
‘Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Cement finishers........!)...-4-..+. 0 50 8 
‘Compressor operators............-- 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
ANISCLETICIANS AEG ane oo Rie hele sts 0 55 8 
Firemen—stationary.............-. 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Maboureraviiie, ee ve | Pablo aso 0 30 8 
Lathers, metal or wood............ 0 50 8 
Machinists eee soeenee eee cas 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Rlasterersemuse ee «cece eens. ce 0 70 8 
Pile driversrunners! 2.8 2. Lesko. as: 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a lighthouse and tower at 
Sheet Rock, Halifax Co, NS. Name of 
contractors, the McDonald Construction Co., 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, September 6, 
1934. Amount of contract, $7,915. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of Jayour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IBTICKIAVOrS oar ce ees Oe aes oes $0-70 8 
Carpenters: Meera. versie ae oe 0 50 8 
Cement finishers:2722.000-'-. 3005 6s 0 50 8 
Compressor operator .............. 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
PISCEVICIADS a; Aaee eee hl tike oe ie oss 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—gas..............-- 0 45 8 
DDOUTCT Se. sree cette cca eiskatest sane 0 30 8 
Lathers—metal or wood........... 0 50 8 
Motor truck drivers..............-- 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Man in charge of roofing—felt and 
STAV Ol cee eee eee re bale sie 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Stonecucters:t.1 ys usnceteins wie sous aie 0 60 8 
STONCINASONS eet mts Celta ee se 0 70 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 55 8 
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Painting the Jacques Cartier Bridge struc- 
ture, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
F. J. Leduc & Associates, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 30, 1934. Amount 
of contract, $49,500. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
IBrushmen!....) ie eee eee ee $0 50 8 
Ei kncul:) Go ie AAPOR OR rn, tarso. 4 ataisie 0 50 8 
Carpenters’. -:. 5). ds eae eek 0 60 8 
Ela boOurers.:..... Veer eee soe 0 35 8 

0 40 


~*N.B.—Labourers are to receive an hourly rate of 36c. if 
work is performed on the basis of an eight-hour day. If 
however, work is done on a shorter day basis, the hourly 
rate is to be 40c. 

Placing necessary stone to restore elevation 
of the dams across the secondary arms of the 
St. Lawrence River below Sorel, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, the Dufresne Construction Co., 
Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 3, 1934. Amount of contract, $3.25 
per cubic yard of material. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


ea 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Dorrie Operators: scenes sce $0 55 8 
Morrie nands. oo eee 0 30 8 
WPA DOULOLS | vals eh sinn demise ean traher 0 30 8 





Construction of cribwork pier at Pointe du 
Lac, Lake St. Peter, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, the Laval Construction Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 4, 
1934. Amount of contract, $12,800. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
MADOULCTS: 06 on coatie secins eee oe ee $0 30 8 
Pile driver TUNNEL .2.05). selec © tenes: 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: X-cut Saw, hammer, 
broad-axe, auger, adze).......... 0 374 8 
GaeOters. (3.42 kndeeb ane Ek ee ess 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
PRESTASUCL eis css AR ae acclosienye evete onic 0 30 8 


ee 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Supply and erection of structural steel at 
the Mess and Recreational Building, Royal 
Military College, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, September 
6, 1934. Amount of contract, $23,750. 

Pouring of foundation walls at the above- 
mentioned building, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. W. P. R. Holdcroft, Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 2, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $3,281. 

A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


two contracts above-mentioned as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cement finishers::...:¢.. oes se eae $0 95 8 
Stonemasons ee Sew waode ee eae: 0 95 8 
Stoneicuttens eee hea cech ee eae 0 95 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 95 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Man in charge of felt and gravel 
TOGLOTS a5 siresideateneia hota snl rare ee 0 75 8 
Terrazzo, IAVers). ) aie sic sein sees 0 75 8 
Marble setters: Jo... 0.) ues jtasbitece 0 95 8 
PHO'SOLLOTS cee fam see tastes 0 95 8 
Metaltiatherss*). 2b) 3. gue eee 0 75 8 
Plasterers). eeenti wae see 0 95 8 
Plasterers iiel pens aj asiass eta 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Mlectricians\s.)) hy) ocean eee 0 70 8 
TA DOUPOTSH Le! Qe Bie ae sae 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver! )5...5. .2. 22 0 45 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 75 8 
IDTIVOr Got Nara toe Lanter atanne ene 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline POL Satna 0 60 8 
steams. Skene 0 75 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” 
(Manufacture of Supplres, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of October, 1934, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 


Goods Contracted for Contractor 
IRPAGES.. ociviiaeeeexo de ws National Suspender Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont 
Galvanized steel............. Pedlar People Ltd., Ottawa, 
Anke bOotssaceacccme see: J. A. and M. Cote, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Ane: pootsseee teres societies A. E. Wry-Standard Ltd., Am- 


herst, N.S. 








Goods Contracted for Contractor 
Blannolette2e.. cet at ree bos ig ss Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real 
Kat, Dagan... ace atti eee Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
CADB. Ade os ccuentte 04 rameeretes The Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Ready roofing. . davies sede oes Brantford Roofing Co., Brant 
ford, Ont. 
Mattresses 7 3d.vseceieeew veins peck Ltd., Vancouver, 
Tablooucloth. at..seee cee eee Dom. Oilcloth and Linoleum 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Rubber DOGtsi rss cee ec ere Rubber Co. , Guelph, 
Rubber'bootsteteeseac acess Woodstock Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. : 
Rubber bootssseeeee: oe Canadian Goodrich Co., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 
Sheets, pillow slips, dish tow- 
CLS WP 5 SII PA ee Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
‘Trouser drill ee sees secon Dominion Textile Co. eyultat; 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Keather mittssseen een. een wear E. Duclos, Montreal, 
Shirt drill eyes eer Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Canvas'shoes ar .eete. clea The Great West Felt Co. - 
Elmira, Ont. 
Mackinaw coats.............. Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sweater jackets. ............. Jos. Simpson Sons Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 
Forks and spoons............. McGlashan Clarke Conebtds, 
Niagara Falls, Ont 
Cloth? src cs cee cree Seton Watchorn and Co., Lid. Mer- 
rickville, Ont. 
Drawers cx b.hincaes hae tae Galt Knitting Co., Galt, Ont. 
TIPAWEIS ite Meter eeee s tleorae Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Drawers: \25e At esate wis Simpson Sons, Toronto,. 
nt. 
DTA ers i. See Meone setleersers Zimmerknit Ltd., Hamilton, 
nt. 
SHIPS 5. SuctraA Atta. toe ere Galt Knitting Co., Galt, Ont. 
Shintsise.as eee nek Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q- 
Shirtsordtcctecuct oy ae ines Simpson Sons, Toronto, 
nt. 
SHES act dy > Gehan eee Aimer hpit Ltd., Hamilton, 
nt. 
Socks ian its iain ioe Brampton Knitting Mills, 
Brampton, Ont 
eather'elovesi.s.ss: kee: Western Glove ‘Works, dtd; 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Leather gloves............. «|W. H. Gurney, Wingham, Ont. 
SOADs cakeh auc ee ee eae Colgate Palmolive Peet Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Peakcaps adeeriet cc teen eer. Ottawa Imperial Cap Co.. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Shoes 28.5. Naeem Eee Neen West Felt Co., Elmira, 
nt. 
Tap soles and top lifts........ Anglo-Canadian Leather Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Wrockenyitiaanssia on ares Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 
Soaps £8.42 Sst epee. ay Royal Crown Soaps Ltd., Cal 
gary Alta. 
Gum rubber boots............ Canadian Goodrich Co., Kit- 
chener, Ont 
Gum rubber boots............ Woodstock Rabber Co., Wood- 
stock, Ont 
Gum rubber boots............ Northern Rubber Co., Guelph, 
nt. 
Sweater jackets.............. Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Binamel ware. tenes. eee General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Mattresses and pillows........ euch Bedding Ltd., Toronto, 
nt. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building and Customs Warehouse at Lacolle, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Francois E. 
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Girard, Lacolle, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 18, 1934. Amount of contract, ERE ie ge oe Rates Hours 
: 4 ie a 
$20,000 and unit prices for additional work. en RAE Oh ee Te yee rina 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the than than 
contract as follows:— per hour | per day 
Concrete mixer operator............ $0 45 8 
Cementiinishers,|\u. desenos ee 0 55 8 
Rates Hours BrneMAGOns) lena ody naveaace 0 80 8 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Stone cutters, (Granite, Sandstone 
not less not more ANC HINeEstOne); cleo eek lsctele eee 0 70 8 
than than Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
ae Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
per hour per day Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
: Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 Sheet metal workers..............- 0 65 8 
Cement finishers............... sien 0 50 8 Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 
Stonemasonss,..[ 04). Shake eeseedanen sy 0 70 8 Bree 4S ie st cen se ag 0 50 8 
Shane cubters,.. 0k Ns... desreiesine 0 60 8 Werrazz0 layer ....24. 0 foewWaes ee es - 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers......... 0 70 8 Terrazzo layers, helpers............ 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 REG cations bs. se 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 45 8 Te wehers snotal.) eck ee 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........+. 0 50 RE ecb aworin. i), 12.) 00a Sod enmity 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 Plasterers; helpersvwy iy swenesae ees 0 40 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel (Man in Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
ChALLO)s eis y soe ek era siessssnns > 0 45 8 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
NROPRAMIONAV EIS... cs onowne beans ene 0 55 8 Hlecwcians). 2°... 0 65 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 ISS DOULETSi 8 shsio ee Soe 0 35 8 
Latherammetal s..cic wreaslieny cies ved 0 50 8 Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 50 8 
Plasterers. role Mise endaliate ehtel'eNy ek ate vedas et 0 70 8 Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 65 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............002: 0 35 8 Motor truck driver..............+. 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............08. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
teheiaieeane eS pamrer aie # nahh srs #apaere ' He : _ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
Teoh ono thovee ondicnrt 00! 0 45 8 ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
Dever, Sati amidivacon.. ey Seen 0 55 8 such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
Drivieraieee Pete se segs aisles dcie's'u,« 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 





Reconstruction of a section of the west pier 
at Rondeau, Kent Co., Ontario. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. T. C. Warwick & Sons, 
Ltd, of Blenheim, Ont., and Edward 
Cunningham & Sons, Highgate, Ontario. Date 
of contract, October 15, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $16,566.12. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Bisicksmithyweenctes dees ss liek ek $0 55 8 
CATDENLOT area are stints ons. 0.3 0 60 8 
@omentiinishermemccesessse sce 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
INMachinistes vi ecoicees + fo ere teat: 0 65 8 
Piledriver TUNNCRM wa. eer «co os ale 0 65 8 
TADOUTCTIY. © & «ae Eee ecto s as oo Sis 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Driver -ctyie cc a eia Sore v0 0 35 8 

Construction of a public building at 


Wallaceburg, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Schultz Construction Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 18, 1934. Amount 
of contract, $39,095 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows. 


Construction of a breakwater at Malloch’s 
Beach, Campobello Island, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. J. W. Wilson and W. G. 
DeWolfe, St. Stephen, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 22, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $19,958. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates 





Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—gas..............+- $0 45 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 55 8 
IB laekcamitlisrhe2 Nihows sya, ae etetstatat eats 0 45 8 
HP QIOUECIR Ss hes sie ate e's eter RN 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
FUORI SUOD Noes ca lurolsvels os oetatore onatatelote 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver)... 2 erasieles 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, hammer, X- 
cut saw, adze, auger)............- 0 377 8 





Painting and stone-pointing the exterior of 
the Hunter Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The C. J. Pott Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, October 10, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $3,230.75. 

Painting the exterior of the East Block, 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The C. J. Pott Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, October 10, 
1934. Amount of contract, $2,085. 

Painting the exterior of the West Block, 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, R. F. Walsh Company, Lid., 
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Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 9, 
1934. Amount of contract, $2,886. 

A fair wages schedule was inserted in each 
of the three above-mentioned contracts as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
StonemasOns sasaay sects kobe Ne eee oats $1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
WPAINEOrs seh ee eee. Ais isiore peatere nee 0 55 8 
Wa bOurerss.: soaeeies 2 os Os renee, 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
MD PEVOE fc ccs te ele eres Brean toate 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver... ...0.: 2001+ +. 0 45 8 





N.B.~—In any cases where, by agreement or currrent practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction and erection of new lock gates 
and the removal of the gates now operative 
in St. Andrew’s Lock, Red River, Manitoba. 
Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
October 9, 1934. Amount of contract, 
$24,124. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

per per 
per hour | day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 75 8 44 
Machinist )\...3.0 och Mate eects 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmit hy cs hese hei 0 65 8 44 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 75 8 48 
Compressor operator..............- 0 50 8 48 
Engineer—stationary............... 0 75 8 48 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 423 8 48 
Painter a0 4 eure .aueln eee eer eee 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel worker............. 0 75 8 44 
Hleetrician..}. Ae ieee otenb ee ees 0 85 8 44 
Boatman vss a .tec Bae. co eee eee 0 423 8 48 
DIVO soo op Ree andeen een tee 1 10 8 44 
Diver’ s/assistant. 1. nce ees 0 60 8 44 
Motor boat operator.............6 0 423 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 48 
Teamstersscseiccuiasee eee one BYE 8 48 
Motorsruck driverssccer eee eee 0 40 8 48 
*TLabourers—skilled.........). 0.00: 0 423 8 48 
Labourers—common............... 0 373 8 48 





*(At least 25% of the labourers employed on this contract 
must be paid the rate for skilled men.) 


Reconstruction of the superstructure of a 
boat-house and a floating platform at the 
Royal Military College, near Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Holcroft Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 16, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,786.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths: sdssesacknesen sees ee $0 55 8 
Bostmenss. . i. oie ee ee 0 40 8 
Carpenters :\.05;) PR eno pee 0 75 8 
Cement finishersieee tad. 5c 0 60 8 
Compressor operators............-- 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 50 8 
Hlectrictanses: 2 2rt eres ee eee ere 0 70 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
Gabourersy: Ge atacsss -perieerts 0 40 8 
Machinists: 3:2 che ae cris a ctnereeiennere 0 65 8 
Motor-truckidriverss..4.. 4enGr eee 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Driver, horse and Cart....,)........+ +8 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
DFvers eRe Oia ee cece horte 0 40 8 
Stationary engineer................ 0 65 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a protection wall extension 
at Batiscan, Champlain Co., PQ. Name of 
contractor, Mr. J. Rosaire Laguerre, Batiscan, 
PQ. Date of contract, October 3, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,391.70. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. $0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers... tices eee ne ee ee 0 30 8 
Motor truckidri vers)... eee 0 35 8 
Wabourers.). heer oa. eee 0 30 8 





Construction of protection work at Baie 
St. Paul, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Odilon Boily, Baie St. Paul, P.Q. 
Date of contract, Sept. 22, 19384. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,590.30. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmith), 427 .ce. ns eehie eee $0 45 8 
Carpenters and Jo*~ers............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators...........-.- 0 40 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Powderme@iiges ds<iouseo sce ae 0 40 8 
Wabourersas ca. See ALAR Reins 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon 0 55 8 
DIT Vers. ee cee Geeta see cee ere 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 


| 
| 














Reconstruction of hospital walls at Chatham, 
KentyCo.» Ont: 
Wallaceburg Lumber Co., Ltd., Wallaceburg, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 28, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,727.67. 


Name of contractors, The 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
C@arnenters mn acai ernst oe seins ni $0 60 8 
A DOULCIIS acta toe ea sais sree sree 0 35 8 
Blacksmiths. 5. ccep ai setae sae 2 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
Pilevdriversrunnets ss. ease eee oes 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator..........-- 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers......:...5.-.+-: 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
ID Sah 10) Perec Skee ean OC Ane 0 35 8 





Construction of reinforced concrete roadway 
slabs over the Kingston and Barriefield spans, 
LaSalle Causeway, Kingston, Ontario. Name 
of contractor, Mr. J. H. McKenna, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 29, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,417. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 
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Construction of an extension to the break- 

a . Rates Hours 
water at Brooklyn, Queens Co., NN So Nari Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
of contractors, Messrs. M. A. Condon & Son Ciba ethan 

: ‘ IN é an an 
Kentville, N.S. Date of contract, October 5, : per hour | per day 
Blacksmithsidind sfAse4 seer wets $0 55 8 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately oe RA SINE ao sat Sem te te te 0 40 8 
es. ira Et Ness ST aT. 0 75 8 
c : : CMON UUMSHOTS.\.n.c ee oe teenie 0 60 8 
$58,696. A fair wages schedule was inserted Compressor Gderntoesue ee em 0 45 8 
: one ; 
in the contract as follows:— Blectricians.. Ln de cae 0 70 3 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 45 8 
ae ers nee Mik enacts 0 50 8 
oist operators (steam)............ 0 65 8 
Rates Hours HA DOUTETS Hae 82 eos ae ete 0 40 8 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Machinists ./10) 0)... (eee 0 65 8 
not less not more Motor truck drivers... ).seen- 95: 0 45 8 
than than Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
ee 1 pada Ree: sped: 10g dhs 0 50 8 
per hour per day eet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
tools as broad-axe, hammer, X- NO PAVOT Soles os 4 5 ceitiales he eneee eee amet 0 40 8 
cut saw, adze, auger)............. $0 373 8 Sbavionary engineers... k=. 0 65 8 
Bleeker Bs SEO RU Net TO ae 0 45 8 
PAIDOULOL Bo orepatererereerornse eine) usrallers\ainiloyse 0 30 8 N.B.—In any cases where, b ice’ 
; D.—] , by agreement or current practice 
oe pois Gad sr arrests Re : the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
We since panne es pra elaled = veteeees 0 45 8 week, such lesser hours shell not be exceeded on this work. 
ob OS 2s eae ani ; 
Reema SCRA: 0 30 3 Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Motor boat operators.............- 0 35 8 Escuminac, Northumberland Co., N.B. Name 


of contractor, Mr. Harold N. Price, Moncton, 
NB. Date of contract, September 19, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $22,232.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineman—gasoline......... $0 45 8 
Hoist engineman—steam........... 0 55 8 
Blacksmith). eda iedes one hens 0 45 8 
MEADOULOEEE Hh cays eels canto petals 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDs izeie aera Ree gine mire Sey NT Tigre 0 30 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, x-cut saw, 
adze, auger, hammer)............ 0 37% 8 


Construction of a concrete protection wall 
at St. Lambert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Patrick Baillargeon and Charles 
Poirier, St. Lambert, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 28, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $25,781.82. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Stationary engineer...........-..-- $0 45 8 
avoriane., 054050 ee close ew seeiiee 0 35 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam)... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators (gas)..... 0 40 8 
Blac kami ths: wescosereces eae o. 0 45 8 
Capen bers. 5: «eats > kn Auer 0 50 8 
MUADOUTOTS. cs. tit maoe at fee eres 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
TD Soe ee oe eens Pair ersten 0 30 8 
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Construction of a public wharf at Marie 
Joseph, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. C. J. 
Walker, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
Sept. 25, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $6,912.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, x-cut saw, 
hammer, adze, auger)............ $0 373 8 
Blaaksimitlss cee ee orc be tats sists 0 45 8 
GA BOUTOVAL. « seioeela > cies cis eiatere wiete lee 0 30 8 
Motor truck operators.............. 0 35 8 
IBOATINOR Ha ducmel vow nme re aieies re 0 30 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 45 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Driver, horse and cart.,........... 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Driver Fine oak Ree eve ve eee 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver. wise. .03 ieee ee 0 35 8 





Construction of general repairs to the 
Customs Examining Warehouse at Calgary, 
Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Charles 
Newcomb, Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, 
August 1, 1934. Amount of contract, $2,997. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Cement fnisherseew yc seen eer $0 75 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............:. 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 55 8 
Plasterers: Gamma chile sitet iieins 1°00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..........00000¢ 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
HiADOULCIB Eh awece oes caves lotto ee 0 40 8 





Painting and redecorating Customs Exam- 
ining Warehouse at Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. McCullough & Marsters, 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, August 1, 
1934. Amount of contract, $3,950. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Painters and glaziers.............+. $0 75 8 
Plasterers.%, Se eee sees 1 00 8 
Plasteters’. helpere i. 2 cee wid cis cree 0 60 8 
WG DHOUPEL Si. oreo ee cin ees ieee be 0 40 8 


Repairs and painting the public building at 
Nanaimo, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Malcolm McRae, Nanaimo, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 1, 1984. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,283. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $0 87% 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 
i DOULCr Si Wncertettot teat ceciey siclt 0 40 8 
Painters c.3.e see alan teu kee 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters, helpers. 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers, helpers....... 0 40 8 
Truck drivers. consmeaccsee sete: 0 50 8 

Dredging at Kingston, Ontario. Name of 


contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 
26, 1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,049.33. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at Parry Sound, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 
27, 1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,680. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at Lockeport, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, October 2, 1934. 
Amount of contract, approximately $14,667.20. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging at Port Stanley, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 16, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$28,600. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” 
(Interior Fittings, Supplies, etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings in the 
Armoury of the Fourteenth Infantry Brigade 
at Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 12, 1934. Amount 
of contract, $19,997. The “B” labour condi- 
tions above mentioned were embodied in the 
contract. 
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Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppres- 
sion of the sweating system, the securing of 
payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


SE DAG ial hed Oe 
————————————————— 


Nature of Orders Amount 
OT RIE sn et nl A HONE ih, Aig PE Le 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Opa Wwe ODt ke sie cs er tlaclecaa venelaatenete $ 13317 70 
Makingand Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc.- 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
OE Gat yes tO tees ee asyaustsveiet dale epaa Netote a oiesec bes 512 85 














Nature of orders Amount 

Makingand Supplying Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms— 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 5,020 19 

Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q...... 351 72 

Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 742 45 

Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.. 158 32 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont. 169 92 

Acme Glove Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q... 482 73 
Mail Bag Fittings— 

United-Carr Fastener Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 

Ti ARAMA mel eR OS LN eS CMa BA Cl 47 70 

F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont..........+.-+--- 160 00 

C. Richardson Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont... 477 70 
Mail Bagging— 

J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. 23,091 61 
Stamping Machines, etc.— 

Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q........ 3,783 74 
Satchels— 

Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont....... 236 38 
Ink— 

J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont..........-.++- 367 10 
Mail Boxres— 

Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont........ 1,177 47 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazette. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are 
also included in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In each agreement, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN 
Cap MANUFACTURERS AND THE CLotH HAT, 
Cap AND MILLINERY WORKERS INTERN A- 
TIONAL Union, Locat No. 41. 


Agreement reached October 26, 
certain firms, following strike 
page 999 of this issue. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1933, page 1936, the 
40 hour week being continued in effect, with 
the following new provisions: 

The system now in effect in each factory to 
continue but the week work system may be 
changed by mutual consent of the manufac- 
turers and the union manager. 

At the beginning of each season, either 
party may petition the arbitration board to 
take up for consideration and decision ques- 
tions affecting individual or general adjust- 
ment of wages and prices. 
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1934, with 
reported on 


Lasour GAzerre, January, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—DAILY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, LocaL No. 91. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
1926, page 58, July, 
1928, page 784, December, 1931, page 1355 and 
September, 1932, page 1019, was changed 
April 1, 19338, to provide for a reduction in 
wages to $44 per week. A new agreement in 
effect from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1937, 
provides for increases in wages as follows: 
from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, $45.50 
per week of 463 hours; from April 1, 1935, to 
March 31, 1936, $46.50 per week; from April 1, 


1936, to March 31, 1937, $47.50 per week. 
Night work to be 42 hours per week with the 
same weekly wage rate as for day work. 


During the last year of this agreement, wages 
for apprentices after second year to be $16 to 
$32 per week. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to December 31, 1934, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work. For work on holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen: $33 per week for 


| day work and $37.95 for night work. 


Two apprentices may be employed for the 
first five journeymen and one to each subse- 
quent four journeymen. Apprentices to serve 
five years and the union regulations for 
apprentices to be complied with. 

Wages for apprentices: from $13.50 per week 
during first half of third year to $28 during 
second half of fifth year. 
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Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.— ONE PoULTRY MARKET 
AND THE Foop WorKERS INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
Locau No. 1. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 997 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from October 26, 1934, to October 31, 
1935. Notice of amy change to be given. 

The shop committee of employees to be re- 
cognized and no discrimination to be shown 
employees on account of union activity. 

Wages are piece rates: 3 cents for each fowl 
pinned, 34 cents for each chicken pinned, 9 cents 
for each turkey pinned, 10 cents for each duck 
pinned, 12 cents for each goose pinned. For all 
additional work, 25 cents per hour to be paid. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MoNTREAL AND DISTRICT, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE MANVU- 
FACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS AND THE 
CANADIAN ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
WorKErRS’ UNION. 


This agreement which applies only to shop 
employees is to be in effect from October 11, 
1934, to March 31, 1935. 

Employers to recognize the union. 

In case of any dispute, the union is nat to 
withdraw its men from shops observing the 
conditions of the agreement. 

Other terms of the agreement were made 
obligatory on all employers and employees 
under the Collective Agreements Extension Act 
and are given on page 1005 of this issue. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


VANCOUVER AND District, B.C.—A CERTAIN 
FREIGHT AND TRANSFER TRUCKING 
COMPANY AND THE TRUCK OPERATORS 
EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1934, for a period of one year and thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The Company to recognize 
committee which may discuss 
conditions with the management. 

Hours not to exceed 54 days per week and 
54 hours per week. In case of emergency, 
any overtime worked to be allowed off later. 

Wages: regular operators $4.25 per day, 
motorcycle operators $2.75, operators promoted 
from cycle to truck $3.50 per day during first 
a months. Spare operators 45 cents per 

our. 


an employees’ 
employment 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE STEAMSHIP CHECKERS 
AND COOPERS EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 6, 
1934, to March 31, 1935, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

Hours: 10 per day for day work and 9 for 
night work. 


Overtime: double time for work on Sundays 
and two holidays except for express and 
baggage. Double time for working during 
meal hours until relieved. 

Wages: checkers 45 cents per hour for day 
work and 53 cents for night work; coopers 
44 cents for day work and 52 cents for night 
work. Checkers employed temporarily as head 
checkers to be paid 5 cents per hour additional. 

An employee disciplined who considers him- 
self unfairly treated may submit his case in 
writing to his employer. 

Employers may use their regular weekly or 
monthly paid employees on any checking aud 
coopering work on the wharves, such empioyees 
not to be governed by this agreement. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THE SHIPPING FEDERATION 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE VANCOUVER 
AND DISTRICT WATERFRONT WORKERS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The report of the Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act dealing with the 
dispute between these two parties was pub- 
lished in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, page 596. 
The majority award of this Board was rejected 
by the workers as noted in the August issue, 
page 729. As stated in the October issue, page 
904, a joint negotiating committee composed of 
members of each party subsequently reached a 
revised agreement which was accepted by both 
parties. 

The agreement applies only to the loading 
and discharging of deep sea _ vessels in 
Vancouver Harbour. 

Agreement to be in effect from November I, 
1934, to October 31, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. Rules, Working 
Conditions and Despatching Regulations may 
be amended at any time by mutual agreement 
or by reference to the joint advisory and 
negotiations committee. Wage rates may also 
be changed by a joint conference and mutual 
agreement. 

Union members to be employed, if available. 

The employment and regulation of waterfront 
labour including the despatching and distribu- 
tion of work and earnings shall be controlled 
by the Shipping Federation and _ supervised 
through its Labour Manager, but the Associa- 
tion may appoint a representative to co-operate 
with and assist the labour manager in the 
supervision and administration of the despatch- 
ing regulations which regulations form part of 
the agreement. 

All disputes which cannot be settled by the 
labour manager and the business agent of the 
Association are to be referred to the joint 
advisory and negotiations committee. If they 
cannot agree, the matter to be referred to an 
arbitration committee. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m.and 5 p.m. 
excluding the noon hour. All other time to be 
considered overtime. 

Wages per hour: straight time for ship work 
85 cents, dock work 81 cents; overtime $1.28 
per hour for ship work and $1.22 for dock 
work, Double winch driver 10 cents per hour 
extra. Meal hour: $1.28 straight time for ship 
work, $1.22 for dock work; $1.92 overtime on 
ship, $1.83 overtime on dock. Special rates are 
paid for handling special commodities, including 
coal, cement, fertilizers, creosoted products, 
ete., for the most part at 10 cents per hour 
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extra, with some exceptions such as handling 
high explosives and damaged cargo which is 
paid at same rates as for meal hour noted 
above. Waiting time for men despatched to 
work and waiting for work to commence to be 
paid at half regular or overtime rates according 
to the time of the day, except between 1 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. when full overtime rate to be paid. 

Provision is made for transportation and 
travelling time for work at places outside the 
harbour. 


Service: Recreational 

HALIFAX, N.S—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND MovING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, LOCAL No. 680. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 1, 
1934, to August 31, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed as 
moving picture machine operators and stage 
employees. 

Hours and wages per week: Moving picture 
machine operators—in one theatre with a con- 
tinuous showing, two shifts with two projec- 
tionists on each shift working 5% hours per 
day, 6 days per week, $42 per week for first 
class projectionist and $35 for second class; 
for a non-continuous showing, two projec- 
tionists to be employed 74 hours per day, 6 
days per week, $46 for first class projectionists 
and $41 for second class. In another theatre, 
hours 7 per day, 6 days per week, wages $30 
for first projectionists and $23 for other projec- 
tionists. In another theatre $37 for first pro- 
jectionists and $29 for others. Wages for stage 
employees: $30 per week for carpenter, prop- 
ertymen and electrician and $25 for assistant 
propertymen, assistant electricians, flymen 
grips and lamp operators, with a 48 hour week. 

Overtime for both projectionists and stage 
employees: $1.50 per hour. Sunday work at 
double overtime rate. 

Provision is made for payment for extra 
performances, etc. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘T'HEATRICAL 
StaGE EMPLOYEES AND MoviING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, Locat No. 257. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 1, 
1934, to August 31, 1936. 

Only union .members to be employed. 

Wages for projectionists: $45 per week, two 
men to be employed on a shift. 


Overtime: $1.50 per hour, extra perform- 


ances $7.50 per man. 
Provision is made for the arbitration of 
disputes. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘J'HEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND Movine PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, LocaL No. 528. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 1, 
1934, to August 31, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 7 per day. 

Overtime: $1.50 per hour. 
double overtime rate. 


Sunday work at 
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Wages for projectionists: $45 per week, cne 
projectionist at each machine. 

Provision is made for payment for special 
performances, etc. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL 
Stace FEXMPLOYEES AND Movine PICTURE 
MACHINE OperAtToRS, Locat No. 173. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1934, to August 31, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Wages and hours vary according to size of 
theatre. Two men to be employed on each 
shift. In large theatres operating 33 hours per 
week, wages $55 per week. Small theatres 
operating 27 hours per week; from $35 for 
first projectionists and $20 for second to $38.50 
for both projectionists. 

Overtime to be paid pro rata. 

Provision is made for payment for extra 
performances and special showings. 

Any dispute between a projectionist and his 
employer to be referred to the union business 
agent for adjustment. 


VANCOUVER AND OTHER CENTRES IN BriTIsH 
CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN 'THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL 
SraGE EMPLOYEES AND Movine PICTURE 
MACHINE Operators, Locat No. 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 4, 
1933, to September 1, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. 

The total amount of wages paid per week 
in each theatre is given rather than the wages 
per man. The agreement does not provide for 
the division of the total wages between the 
projectionists employed in each case. In a 
previous agreement it was specified that 2 
projectionists be employed in each theatre 
except for five large theatres where 4 projec- 
tionists were to be employed. Total wages per 
week in each of the theatres in all “Mountain” 
houses, including Chilliwack, Nanaimo an 
Prince Rupert: $56.80 per house per week of 27 
hours: in suburban Vancouver $70.20 per week 
of 27 hours per house; downtown Vancouver 
houses $187 per house per week of 72 hours. 
Other theatres: $93.50 per house per week of 36 
hours and $160 per house per week of 60 
hours. A readjustment of wages to be made 


when business shows improvement. 


at straight time rates; Sunday 
Special rates for midnight 


Overtime 
work, double time. 
shows. 


Victorta, B.C.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
Stack EMPLOYEES AND Movine PICTURE 
MACHINE Operators, LocaL No. 168. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1933, to September 1, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. _ 

Wages for projectionists vary according to 
size of theatre: $53.35 and $47 per week of 44 
hours, $39 and $24 for 40 hour week ana $30 
for 30 hour week. 

Overtime at straight time. Sunday work, 
double time. Midnight shows at time and one- 
half. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


oes cost per week of the family budget 

in terms of retail prices was slightly 
higher due mainly to the increased cost of 
foods, while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices was lower 
due in a large part to lower prices for grains. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.54 at the beginning of 
October as compared with $7.46 for Septem- 
ber; $7.24 for October, 1933; $11.68 for 
October, 1929; $10.93 for October, 1926; $11.48 
for October, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
The increase in October as compared with the 
previous month was due mainly to the higher 
price of eggs, although the prices of bacon, 
lard, milk and butter were also higher. The 
prices of beef, mutton, fresh pork and pota- 
toes were lower. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $15.96 at the beginning of October as 
compared with $15.87 for September; $15.78 
for October, 1938; $21.96 for October, 1929; 
$21.14 for October, 1926; $22.01 for October, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher due to a seasonal advance 
in the price of coal. Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based on prices in 1926 as 100 
declined from 72:0 in September to 71:4 jin 
October. Comparative figures for previous 
dates are 67:9 for October, 1933; 96-8 for 
October, 1929; 98:1 for October, 1926; 99-6 
for October, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 66-8 for October, 1914. 
One hundred and ten prices quotations were 
lower, seventy-two were higher and three 
hundred and eighty-five were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined and three advanced. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and Vege- 
table Products group, because of lower prices 
for grains, bran and shorts; the Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group, due to 
reduced quotations for raw cotton, raw wool, 
woollen cloth and worsted cloth yarns; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper. group 
owing mainly to lower prices for spruce 
lumber and ground wood pulp; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to lower prices for gasoline; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of copper 


sulphate and soap. The Animals and their 
Products group was slightly higher, increased 
quotations for calves, lambs, hides, milk, 
butter and eggs offsetting lower prices for 
steers, hogs, fresh and cured meats and 
leather. The Iron and its Products group 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group were also 
slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
slightly lower, the former due to lower prices 
for certain lines of clothing, household equip- 
ment and for foods, chiefly milled products, 
meats, sugar-and vegetables. In producers’ 
goods the decline was due mainly to lower 
prices for materials for the meat packing 
and for the milling industries. 


In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods, and 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
lower. Canadian farm products and articles 
of forest. origin were lower while articles of 
marine origin and articles of mineral origin 
were higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
| PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazrTtTe, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 


(Continued on page 1072) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 





Commodities | Quan-] (+) | (7) Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.| Oct, 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 















































ee PU WORE ral ce ADK) Vb hag 00 CA RC A a Te A Me 2 AM SO FS Wa ch Pa | 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2] 80-2) 60-8} 58-2] 59-0] 71-8} 72-8| 68-0) 54-6] 48-0] 41-8] 44-0) 49.4 
Beef, shoulder.}| 2 “ 19-6} 24-6] 26-0 29-6 35:0) 54-2) 50-4) 33-4) 31-8} 31-8] 43-4] 45-4] 40-4} 27-4] 25-0) 22-0] 23-0} 29.9 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 18-1) 28-0} 29-0} 19-7) 18-7) 19-9] 23-9] 24-9) 22-8) 16-4) 18-1} 11-5] 11-8] 11-8 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ 11-8] 12-2) 16-8 1971 21-4| 36:4) 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 29-3] 31-0) 31-0} 28-2] 23-0) 19-2) 17-9} 19-0) 18.5 
Pork, leg...... he 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-4 (38:0 42-3] 31-5) 30-0} 30-8] 31-0] 31-4] 29-8) 20-0] 15-7) 17-2) 21-6] 29.5 
oa phe oa 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 38-0] 70-0} 74:4] 57-2) 53-8] 56-6} 55-0) 55-4] 54-2) 40-4) 30-6! 31-6) 38-8] 33.6 
acon, break- 

PAST Mapes 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 26-9) 51-1] 60-1] 46-1} 41-6) 44-4) 42-5] 40-9} 39-8) 26-0] 19-6] 21-3) 35-1) 36.2 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-2] 74-4) 48-2] 45-4] 49-0) 45-8] 48-4] 42-2) 26-6] 25-2! 26-2] 26-4] 29.0 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0) 33-3] 33-7| 35-3) 60-7| 75-0} 50-7] 41-7| 49-8] 51-0} 51-3] 42-7) 32-4) 30-3) 29-2) 27-5) 39.6 
Higgs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 31-5) 55-0) 68-3] 46-6] 37-4) 44-3] 45-6] 45-1] 88-0} 27-5) 24-0) 22-7) 23-5) 97.3 
Milk...... are. 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 54-0] 75-6} 92-4) 80-4) 69-6) 69-6] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0) 63-6] 56-4] 57-0) 58-8] 60-0 
sae dairy.| 2 lb. | 44-2} 49-4] 52-0) 58-0} 59-0}101-2)125-8) 81-2) 76-8! 75-4| 85-6) 85-2) 69-6) 46-6] 46-0} 42-2) 42-0) 43.4 

utter, cream- 
OES ved. hee 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 55-7! 69-1] 46-8] 43-0) 41-2) 47-4] 46-9 -7| 26-8] 26-9] 24-2} 24-0) 94.6 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-0) 33-3) 41-2] 35-4/§27-6)/§30-6]§33 -8]§33 -0}§30-7| §22-9]§20-0)$19-7|§19-9 §19-8 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1} 20-3] 31-4] 38-6) 32-0}§27-6)/§30-6|§33-8}§33-0]§30-7|§22-9)§20-0) §19-7|§19-9 §19-8 
Bresdy a = i : 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5] 67-5)118-5/144-0)118-5/102-0)114-0/115-5/120-0)106-5| 91-5] 87-0] 88-5) 88-5] 98.5 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 38-0} 32-0} 38-0} 69-0} 80-0) 58-0/§45-0)§53 -0|§51-0]§54-0/§43 -0} §30- 0] §29 -0) §33 -0| §34-0 §34-0 
Rolled oatsse 1 5 ** 18-0] 19-5] 21-0) 22-0} 25-0) 40-5] 42-5] 30-5] 28-0} 29-0} 31-5) 32-0} 29-5} 24-0} 24-0) 25-5) 25-5] 95.5 
LaOnET 3 Bol ier 10-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 13-2) 24-6} 33-2] 18-6)§21-2|§22-0/§20-8}§20-6)§20-2)§18-0)§16-8}§16-2]§16-2 §16- 
eans, hand- 
bi ee ed pints 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4} 13-6] 33-2) 23-4| 17-4) 17-4] 15-6} 19-0) 23-6} 18-4] 11-2} 8-6) 9-0) 9-2) 9.4 
pples, evapor- 

ie ie ae: ae 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 18-7] 23-1] 29-2) 21-6} 23-9) 20-4] 21-5] 21-3] 20-6] 17-0) 16-0] 15-1) 15-2) 15.4 
runes, med- 

oe SIZ I ; 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9) 11-9] 13-2] 18-8} 27-4] 18-2} 19-6) 15-7| 13-6] 14-6] 14-8) 11-9} 10-8) 12-1] 12-9) 12.9 
ugar, granu- 

lated), (unk . 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 48-8} 86-4] 41-2} 34-8) 31-6] 31-2} 28-8) 25-6) 24-8] 23-2) 32-0) 26-4) 96.4 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ 10:0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 14-0} 22-4] 40-8) 19-6) 16-4] 15-0] 14-6} 13-8} 12-4] 11-8} 11-4} 15-4] 18-0] 13-0 
Tea black. | 4 * 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9) 9-9} 15-5) 16-4] 13-6/$14-6]§18-0)§17-8)$17-6|§14- 7) $13 -4) $11-1) §10-6)§13-2 §13°3 
Tea, green.....| + “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8) 14-8] 17-0] 15-1/§14-6]§18-0|§17-8]§$17-6)§14-7| §13 - 4) §11-1) §10-6) §13 -2 813-3 

OES 580... eS 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 10-0] 11-5) 15-1) 138-5) 13-4] 15-3) 15-2} 15-1} 13-8} 11-9} 10-4] 9-9) 9-9} 9.7 
Potatoes.......] 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 64-4) 40-4] 61-9] 42-8) 73-8) 49-3) 26-7) 26-8] 41-1] 32-7] 29-2 
Vinegar........|Meat. 7 7 “7 8 8 -9; 1-0) 1-0 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 -9 9 9 9 9 

Ta ee ee eS Ue TR a Pai ek Oa a sme he ed ae cane ot op 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-99/13-54/15-83)11-48/10-23/10-93)11-28)11-68)20-32) 7-84) 7-07) 7-24) 7-46) 7-54 
Cl ie lh eel Os 1 pee 1 Ge BEd eR lim GRP Uh ‘Gap, if Cashes Go! Thee 1 Gari: deca ances aes 
Starch,laundry| } Ib.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-8) 4-9) 4-4] 4-0} 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 4-1] 3-9} 3-9) 3-8) 3-8) 3-8 
Coal anthra- 
pce 4B Ye ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-9} 78-8)125-3)110-1/116-4/105-4/101-3}100-9/100-6}100-0} 95-4! 98-7) 98-5) 94-3 
oal, bitumin- 

OUS ck a “ «& | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 37-8] 62-6] 90-7| 73-5) 77-0] 63-3] 62-9| 63-1] 62-7] 60-7] 59-2] 57-6) 58-3) 58-3 
Wood, hard....| “cd. | 32-5} 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-6) 76-9] 83-7] 83-6) 80-3] 75-5] 75-0) 76-2 76-0} 70-9] 67-0) 59-6] 59-6) 59-9 
Wood, soft.....} “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-5) 58-8) 66-1] 61-1) 59-4] 55-9] 55-4 54-4] 54-3] 52-9) 49-5) 45-7] 45-5] 45-8 
Coak oil!) Gs. 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 238-7) 24-1} 27-4) 39-8) 31-9] 31-0) 31-5} 31-1) 31-1) 30-8} 27-7) 27-1) 27-4! 27-5] 27-6 
Fuel and shite Pech st ae eae ey ee gt Slight Sule em eee tee herr ien 

Vight.t eee 8 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 3-05) 4-06] 3-60) 3-64] 3-32] 3-26] 3-26) 3-24) 3-12] 2-98) 2-84) 2-84) 2-86 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent..... oe 1 mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-55) 4-85] 6-52} 6-89] 6-96] 6-85] 6-95) 6-98) 7-07) 6-87) 6-30) 5-66) 5-52) 5-52 
$ 
ti Petals 2th. eek 9-37)10-50/12-79|14-02}14-48)/ 21-48) 26-46) 22-01/20-87/21-14|21-52/21- 96) 20-68) 17-86)16-40)15-78/15-87/15-96 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
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oe) 
“9 
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2) 
A 
* 9 
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Ree) 
A 
or 


Nova Scotia....°.... 61] 5-83] 6-82} 7-29] 7-70)13-78)16-21]11-75|10-42/}10-99}11-16)11-68)10-60) 8-30) 7-42) 7-38] 7-72] 7-76 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-74)11-90)14-05}10-46) 9-11/10-27| 9-92/10-24| 9-84) 7-93) 6-82} 6-92} 7-14] 7-20 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83| 6-55} 7-04) 7-66)13-26)15-51/11-59]10-14/10-96}10-99|11-60)10-57) 8-15) 7-35) 7-46] 7-67) 7-64 
Quebec... 588... ...{ 5-15] 5-64] 6-33} 6-87) 7-41/13-19}14-96/10-81] 9-75)10-09}10-47|10-63} 9-63) 7-80} 6-44) 6-54) 6-76) 6-87 
Ontario: Sages ice: § 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-78)13-58)15-75}11-48}10-14)11-00)11-31)11-65)10-34) 7-78) 7-04) 7-29) 7-54) 7-64 
Manitoba c.cu.s. 5.5% 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36)12-84)/16-34/10-79| 9-72|10-29]10-92)11-51| 9-66) 7-33) 6-69) 6-75) 7-12) 7-16 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-63)13-51]16-09)11-21] 9-95}10-84)11-45/12-02)10-06} 7-39) 6-89] 6-84) 7-12) 7-27 
Alberta’. (ad.27 sm. 6-02} 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-38)13-27/15-70}11-09| 9-77|/10-77/11-48)}12-00}10-08) 7-46] 6-79} 7-00) 7-19) 7-28 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35]14-39/16-83]12-50/11-61/11-89)12-35)12-88)11-80) 8-84] 7-90} 8-17) 8-15] 8-33 


oT 


tDecember only. | §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
: STD Vy en Tete ee 
«| dee eo | & re Ci ee a 
LOCALITY rid ig hl ema Kare bp a Ss Ak rs 3 5 
8 cd:cS wah enenlerad bene buc® Seal | chal. Sed Ree les caso aden ek 
25] 2@g/ a0] 86] tio | Sy ase age 2.5 So any As 
Sa | om og T= | §= at ge a gk- 0 aon) pe 
23|38)on/ 88/88] ¢8 | 8 | BS |se8| BS | 84 | BS 
as 4 oO bi 2 aI 
| oe) ete © ee > b= fy a a aa ce 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 21-2 | 17-0 | 15-9 | 11-1 9-0 11-8 20-5 19-3 36-2 39-4 50-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-3 | 17-8 | 16-2 | 11-8 | 9-6 9-5 17-3 20-6 18-5 34-1 37-5 50-7 
1—“Syaney. OF. Tess « csaute 24 19-4 | 17-6 | 14-2 | 11-5 O25. |. veeeete 22-8 19-5 34-3 36°3 49 
2—New Glasgow.........- 23-7 | 18-7 | 15-3 | 11-3 9 9 20 20 17-8 32-7 36-4 49-7 
3—Amherst..J02 de .ccce ese * 20-7 | 16 13-3 | 10 8-7 10 18 19-3 17 35 38-8 5 
4—Halifax Uh feah ais letauetooteenois 24-5 | 19-1 | 18 12-5 | 11 9 15 22-2 19-4 31-7 37-2 49-1 
H— Windsor. davens se cle ase 23-5 | 19 20 PaeO oO) Pel.’ cammevetell stave. eee 19 17-6 35-2 38-5 51-7 
Ga ETULOs. cs Anas ts heanhe oe 17-5 | 14-5 | 18-2 9-5 7-5 10 16 20-2 19-8 35-7 37-7 49-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 22 18-5'| 17-5 | 12-7 | 11-7 10 17-5 20 15-5 35-1 37-4 45 
New Brunswick (average)...| 24-1 | 18-3 | 17-7 | 12-2 | 9-8 10-5 16-2 19-8 19-5 34-5 38-0 51-6 
8—Moncton.........sse08. 22 16 14-4] 11-1 9 9 14 21-6 18-5 36-4 39-6 49-9 
9—Saint John............. 24-2 | 17 18-4 | 12 9-7 10-3 18 20-3 18-5 30-5 35-2 51 
10—Fredericton............ 25 20-2 | 19-5 | 18 10 10-7 16-7 20-7 21-3 36 39-4 53-1 
Bathurst so cea, ase 25 20 18-5 | 12-5 } 10-5 12 16 16-5 19-5 35 37-7 52-5 
Quebec (average)............ 19-7 | 16-1 | 16-3 | 10-4 7:2 9-4 18-4 17-1 18-4 33-5 36-7 51-4 
H2—Quebec. eee ci silos 20:9 | 17 16:6 | 11-7 7 9-6 19-1 17 19-7 32-7 37-5 47-5 
13—Three Rivers.......... 20:6 | 16-2 | 15-4 | 10-4 7-1 9-9 19-1 16-7 16-7 34-7 38-7 55-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23-9 | 17-6 | 20-7 | 12-3 8-2 9-8 19-5 18-9 19 32-3 35-1 51-9 
Lo— Sorel eet tee ee eto eee 15 13-3 8-3 6-6 7-5 15 15-7 17 85 38-3 48-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-3 | 14 14-5 9-4 6-7 11-2 18 14-4 16:7 33°3 36-4 52-2 
W7——-Sti Johns... obec «es 19-3 | 18-2 | 16-5 | 11 7 10-6 17 17-7 17-6 32-7 34-3 55 
18—Thetford Mines........ 15 13-7 | 12 CGT: | erereniie. 10 18 14-7 19-4 33 38 47-5 
19—Montreal: jaca: 5 Ue ee kee 22-1 | 16-8 | 19-8 | 10 7:5 7-2 19-7 19-6 20-3 33°3 35-4 53-2 
20—Hull oO eee a cee aes 20-5 | 16-2 | 17-8 } 11-3 7-6 8-6 20-5 19-2 19-3 34-4 36-5 51-5 
Ontario (average)............ 22-0 | 17-8 | 16-5 | 11-8 9-7 13-6 19-3 21-6 19-9 36-3 39-4 50-6 
21—Ottawals Joh yt.ie. vs es 24-6 | 18-7 | 20-3 | 12-1 8-5 11-6 18-6 20-5 20-5 36-5 38-2 52-3 
22—Brockville............. 93-7 | 19-2 | 17-7 | 13 9-7 9-3 19 20-2 19 38 39-9 51-4 
28—Wingston sitet sekies ess 20-9 | 16-5 | 16-6 | 12-2 7-8 11-2 17-3 21 17-7 34-6 88-4 47-6 
24—Belleville.............. 16:7 | 13-8 | 14-8 | 10 7-3 11-9 17-8 19 17 38-4 39-6 51-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 20-8 | 16-9 | 15-8 | 10-9 8-7 13-1 21 24-6 19 37-4 40-8 48-1 
26-—-Oshawa sei sche cals 23 19 13-5 | 10-5 | 10-5 1 GGG eB Berens 17 19 36-3 38-6 52 
2i—Orillia hes ese. bets eels 19 16-5 | 16 11-5 | 10 14-5 19 22-5 23 36-8 38-1 51 
28 LOTONto, ee ets 24-9 | 18-1 | 18-3 | 12-4 | 11 13-5 20 22-2 22-5 38-3 42-2 52-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24-3 | 20 16-7 | 13-2 9-7 14-7 16:5 20 15 38-1 40-6 51 
30—St. Catharines......... 21 17-5 | 16-1 | 11-6 9-6 12-8 24 22-3 18 34-4 37-5 51-1 
31—Hamilton.............. 93-1 | 18-4 | 18-2 | 12-7 | 10-6 15-5 20-2 OA Ail (LAY a 34-2 36-2 51 
32—-Branviordes.. stay cs cite 21-4 | 18-1 | 16-8 | 11-8 8-9 13-2 21-1 Pt he Miko ic 36 38-8 52-4 
Oo Gale suena. oometaicee 24-5 | 20-6 | 17-7 | 18-2 | 11-5 15-4 21-4 PA SGY eb We antl 3c 36°3 42-2 51-4 
S4— Guelph age). seh etn 20 16-4 | 16-7 | 11-9 | 11-6 14-7 18 18-2 21 33-5 38-3 47-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 19-3 | 17-3 | 14-3 | 11-4 9-8 14-4 20-7 20-2 16 32-1 34-7 47-9 
36—Woodstock............. 94-3 | 19-5 | 18-1 | 12-4 9-5 13-6 17-5 23 20 34-7 oF 50-9 
31 ptratiord ease 20:8 | 16-8 | 15-4 | 11-3 9-8 13-6 20 Simi Rare cheek te 34 38 52 
BS — 1 ONG. de). tee cee eee 21-5 | 18-4 | 16-6 | 11-7 | 10-2 14-6 19-3 22-1 18 35-7 39-3 51-2 
39——sb.. LHhomases. | socck oh 22-4 | 18-3 | 17-3 | 11-9 8-9 13-1 22 22-8 20 36-8 38-8 51-4 
40—Chatham.............. 20-2 | 16-9 | 15-8 } 11-2 8-1 14-6 16-2 20-4 20 35°3 38-5 49-5 
41—Windsor...............- 19-9 | 16-1 | 14-5 | 11 9-4 12 16-8 20 22-4 33-1 35-7 50-2 
By SATNIA cet eos ee aie ore elle 20-7 | 17-2 | 15-7 | 11-4 | 10-2 14-3 15-5 19-7 21-6 34 39-6 48-7 
43—Owen Sound........... 20 15-5 | 18-7 | 10-9 | 10-6 1S PRS Se es 18-3 18 37-6 40-7 49-2 
44—North Bay...........<- 24-7 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 11-2 8-7 13 19-5 23-3 23 37-7 42-1 51-8 
45—Sudbury.............0- 21-6 | 18-2 | 17 13 10-2 14-5 19 23-2 17-7 35-4 37-6 50-9 
46—Cobalt waus.. tam beeen 25 We ae TA = ERO TREC AD. ADs | Pec cratereo1 etm sustarate | ater ateeearet 22 38 40 50-3 
Af LAMIMNING. bene othe oes ces 26-6 | 22-7 |] 19-6 | 14-5 | 10-5 16-3 22-7 27-5 22-3 39-5 43-1 53-3 
48 Sault Ste Marie........ 20-6 | 16-9 | 15-9 | 11-3 9-1 13-1 19-8 21-9 20-9 36-9 40-4 51-8 
49—Port Arthur............ 20-3 | 17-1 | 16-8 | 11-5 9-2 11-8 18-7 23-3 21-5 40-1 43-8 53-9 
50—Fort William........... 23-2 | 16-1 | 15 11 10-6 16-1 20-8 23 22-2 40-5 44-3 56°6 
Manitoba (average).......... 18-2 | 13-8 | 15-0 | 10-0 7-9 10-4 16-9 19-8 18-8 37-4 40-6 50-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 17-9 | 13-8 | 14-8 9-4 a 9-8 15-7 21-5 18-8 38-3 42 51-4 
b2—-Brandon. 4... iscistineeens 18:5 | 13-7 | 15-2 | 10-5 8 11 18 TS bbs) eh 36-5 39-2 50 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 18-9 | 13-9 | 18-1] 8-7] 7-1 9-2 14-7 18-5 18-5 40-8 44.3 52-8 
HS OC IN AM LL Noa caiicinel ae 17-9 3 12-8 8-2 7-2 8-2 13-3 17-8 20 38-4 44.2 52-6 
54—Prince Albert..........|....-- 12 12 8 6 10 15 Be) 18 45 45-6 51-4 
55—Saskatoon.............. 17-5 | 14-4 | 18-4 8-8 7-4 8-9 14-4 18-7 17-6 39-4 43-7 51-5 
56—Moose Jaw........-.-- 21-3 | 16-1 | 14-3 9-8 7-7 9-7 16 CES Hee er ee 40-2 43-6 55-8 
Alberta (average)............ 16-1 | 12-8 | 12-0] 8-4 5-9 9-1 15-2 18-1 17-2 36-5 39-7 47-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 16-7 | 13-4 | 12-5 8-9 6-5 10-1 13-7 16-5 14-2 37-1 41 48 
58—Drumheller............ 15 12 12 8 4 8 15 20 17 36 38-3 48-7 
59—Edmonton............. 15-6 | 12-4 | 11-8 7:7 5-3 9-1 14-8 18-7 18-7 34-7 37-5 44-6 
HO Calearyi): lee, ore ns ae 18 14-3 | 13-6 9-3 8-6 10-2 17-1 20-1 18-7 38-7 42 48-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 15 12 10 8 a belo clement eel Low Piso ae 36 39:7 47 
British Columbia (average).| 22-6 | 18-3 | 16-1 | 11-2 | 10-7 13-3 21-4 23°4 21-4 38-5 42-2 49-3 
62—Fernie 22 18 14 10 12-5 11 17 at 21-3 37-5 42-5 45-7 
63— Nelson 21-7 | 18-3 | 16-3 | 11-7 9-3 13-2 23-3 25-7 22 40 44 54-3 
G4 Trailey aioe. vee: 20-7 | 16-3 | 15 11 10-2 13-5 22 26-3 22-3 37-6 41-8 47°6 
65—New Westminster 22-2 | 19 Wf 11-2 | 10-5 12-4 21-7 22-2 21-5 38-1 42 50-7 
66—Vancouver............. 93-1 | 18-8 | 16-1 | 11 11-6 12-8 21-4 21-7 21-9 37-8 41-7 48-1 
O7— Victorias <.cneeniceaeiewls 24-6 | 19-9 | 17-8 | 18 11-5 15 23-3 23-6 20-8 40-3 42-7 49-9 
68—Nanaimo...........e00. 23-7 | 18-7 | 17-2 | 12-6 | 12:3 17 22-5 24 eQuilisr Sere 40:3 44-3 48-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 22-5 | 17-5 | 15 9 8 11-8 20 22-5 20 36:3 38-6 50 


a ———————— 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Canned Vegetables 





~ oO od - 
A a oe On , a os = a oO 
ga | & a Blass | 7. g2 | S42 1&8 ae 
Sk A 5 ain ti 8 ms qe " oS 
4a a a. see ey tse io ~ Aa os he ad 
Locality tee eee Pee ed ee |) ee 1 geet Bocas Lee 
oy eee ir Hoo] On oo 8 Bike oo gh 
rio) So go 35 8 40 ES) a. 0 go me Eo 
Jan mo 5 & 2 RQ om a D 3 om om an om 
Oo faa oD fy 4 fa a H Ay @) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-8 5-9a| 14-9 3°4 5-1 8-1 10-9 11-4 12-5 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-1 6-7 14-6 3-8 5-0 7-7 12-0 11-6 12-1 11-1 
i-—-Sydney* . fo gccge aes chuumenes ts: 18-8 8 15-2 3-4 5 6-9 13-3 11-1 12-2 11-3 
2—New Glasgow........ssecceee 18-8 | 6-6-7 14-6 4-1 5-1 7°8 11-2 10-7 11-6 10-5 
3=SAMNETSUNES, so Me as Sale eS ae eaes 18-8 6-7 15 3-8 4-9 8 10 11-3 12 10-4 
AF alifaxes sere. aie tees ob eee hee: 19-2 | 4-6-7 15-1 3-8 5:2 8-2 12-3 11-9 12-1 11-1 
O=Windsore ks dese del eeS ees os 19 Lote sd Ka eae 4 5 So ee see eae 12-9 12-6 12-2 
G=- TLUTON, Sok de ees wai eeaye 19-7 6-7c 13 3:8 5 7-3 13 11-7 12-2 11-2 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 18-2 6:7 15-7 3:5 4-8 8:3 13-7 11 12-5 11-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-0 6-9 15-3 3:8 5-1 7-7 13-9 11-4 11-9 11-1 
8=—Moncton ea. ene clan ke 2 18-8 7:3 14:8 3°8 5-2 8-6 13 11-8 11:8 11:3 
O—Saint POWs | i/o.) Ow eho as aye 18-9 | 6-6-7 15:8 3-6 5-1 od 13-8 10-6 11-3 10-4 
10--Frederieton ..)j4 6s Beis ete 20 6-7 15-7 3:7 5 noo 13-9 10-9 12-4 10-7 
11—Bathurstion: s ieceseleel de eee ss 18-3 7:3¢ 15 3-9 4-9 7:2 15 12-2 12 12 
Quebec (average)................6-- 17-3 4-8 13-3 3:5 5:2 6-6 10-8 9-9 12-2 10-9 
12Quebec? ne, oda Me ab tee ees 19-7 | 6-5-7 14 3-6 5-2 6-9 10-8 9-9 12-5 10-7 
13—Three Rivers... Yo seb sees 18 4-4-7 13-6 3-4 5 6-6 11-6 10 13-2 10-8 
14—“Sherbrooke: bi... Fence pete ee 17-3 4-6 13-3 3:5 1D 6-6 12-2 9-6 12 11-1 
15=Sorel Fs ein ad Ae ed ee es OU SOR | Seveuies ies 14-3 3-2 5 6-3 9-9 10-2 12-8 10:3 
16—St. Hyacinthe) nc s 6 ee 17-2 4 13:1 3:4 5:8 7:3 10-8 9-9 12-6 11-7 
ATS bi Tohiises vk yee se ce eile e 15-4 4c 12-7 3-6 5 6-4 10 10 12-1 13-3 
18—Thetford Mines.............5.. 16 4 12-7 3:5 5-3 5-2 10-7 9-8 ii 10-4 
19-—-Montreals sido eas Pa ae 18-8 | 4-7-6 13-7 Oni 5:3 7:5 10-2 9-9 11:3 10-5 
24 Vel a 11 A PR ae ee at COU ne aa 17: |4-7-5-3 12 3°7 5 6-4 10-7 9-6 12-2 9-6 
Ontario (average)...............25-- 19-2 5:7 14-6 3:3 5:0 9-0 11-2 10-8 12-3 11-0 
DO CEA Wail 1a Ah AU Le vevate She lemeeramet as 18-8 | 6-7:3 14:6 3:7 5:2 9-1 11 9-9 11-7 10-6 
22-Brock-villets x shai bow dastenels 16-6 5:3 12:6 3-6 4-8 8-6 11-2 10 11:6 10 
23 Kangston Wan. s ea Mins ce ee ene 15-1 5-3 13-8 3-2 4-8 9 9-6 10 11-6 10 
24-—Bellevilles ss jo Godage enema 19-2 5-1 14-5 3°3 iS 8-3 10-7 10 11-2 10-1 
25—Peterborough nos eee etok 19-7 |5-3-6:7 15-6 3°3 4-9 8-5 11-2 9-9 11-4 10-2 
26--Osha wa bi een eee 19-1 |5-3-6-7 13-3 3-4 5-2 8-4 10-6 10:6 12-1 10:8 
Oe Orillia Ne ee ireaeuh ne een 21-4 5-3c 13-5 3-1 4-9 8-7 11-7 10:3 12-9 10-8 
28—Porontosn wr. «tens ak hk eee 21-9 |5-3-6-7 15-2 3:4 4-8 8-8 9-9 10:8 12-3 10-9 
29—Niagara Falls......:....20.0004 18-4 |5-3-6:7 15-5 3-4 4-8 8-8 10-9 10-2 11-7 11-4 
80—St. Catharines:............000: 17-3 |5-3-6-7 15-3 3-2 5 9-4 11-6 10-2 12-3 10:8 
Si1-— Mam tome \e i eae hae aaa 21-6 |5-3-6-7 13-2 3 4-9 8-4 10-7 10:8 11-6 10-8 
S2—Brangord o.vtke..aealostie aloe « 18-9 |5-3-6:7 16-2 3-2 5 9-8 10-4 10-7 12-2 10:6 
BO CBG! Bie Uhh bods aero tients Meas 22 =|5-3-6 16-3 3 4-7 9-3 10-9 11-3 11-7 11-1 
34—Guelph........ FEE SL Bes itis Siete 20:3 |4-7-6 15-3 2-9 5 10-1 11:3 11-6 11-7 11-3 
BO— KAtCHONer A), . hiles Sule ce mn 6 21 {5-3-6 13-9 3 5-1 9 10-5 10:3 11-5 10:5 
SO6— Woodstock. s/t.) Pa 18-3 |4-7-5-3 13-8 2-9 4-8 9-7 10 11-2 12-9 10-8 
OV Ura tlOrd iy. . Be 0 a oe 18-1 |5-3-6 15-5 3 5-1 9-7 11-8 11-1 12, 10-9 
BO— LONGO EAR. fe's. Sa ae Sue 19-3 |5-3-6 17 3 5 9 11 10-9 11-2 11-2 
BO 9b. MOMS ss eis cate eee 19-9 |4-7-5:3 16-3 3 4-9 9-6 12-5 12-4 13 11-9 
40—Chatham..........2... fae | 17-9 4-7 14-4 3:2 5 9-2 10-9 il 13-6 11-5 
A = WAN ASOR ya srclul oye WE lat ane ate 19 |5-3-6-7 14-8 8 4-8 8-7 10:7 10-3 12-2 11-1 
42—Sarnigs Woks oh Ge ae eee ame 19-5 5-3 14-9 2-8 5 8-8 11:6 11-4 12-6 11-3 
48—Owenpound /:2... 98. a eee 19-6 5-3 15-2 2:8 4-6 8-4 11-6 10:6 11-9 10-7 
44-—— North Bay silo o's Bae Wt ete 20-2 6 15:8 3-9 5-5 9-7 10-2 11-2 13-1 11-5 
45—Sudbuhy +s siecle dee ug SEES. 17-4 6 13-4 3-8 5-4 8-1 13-4 10-2 13 11-1 
46—Cobalitens nine eer caus 4 20 6-7 13 3-9 5-3 9-3 12-7 12-9 14-4 12-4 
Af PHIM TING 2 9. sca etek aac els 18-5 5-6 12-4 3-8 5-4 9-3 17 12-1 13-6 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-4 |5-3-6-7 13-3 3°5 5 9-5 12-5 10-7 13-5 11-4 
49-—Port Arthurs, hos tee dae eats 19-6 |4-7-6 15:7 pee 5:5 9-8 11-6 10-9 11-8 10:1 
50—Fort William. )....2...8...080. 19-7 |4-7-6 12-6 3:4 5-1 8-4 10-9 11-1 12-8 11 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-6 5-0 16-5 3:3 5-2 9-9 10-9 12-9 13-9 13-2 
§1-——Winnipeg iid. teactstiecontens 22-1 | 5-6-6 16-2 3:3 5 9-1 10:8 12-4 13-2 13 
H2—— Brandon’ \h.)\iqeecae tetas ee ees 23-1 | 4-4-4 16-7 3:3 5-4 10-6 11 13-3 14-6 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ / 21-3 5-4 16-1 3:3 5-1 8-8 10:5 13:7 14-2 13-8 
OB—— Nerina.) Wh tole cee emacs oo eieie 20:5 |4-8-5-6 17 3°3 5-4 8-9 9-4 13-9 14 13-9 
54—Prince Albert..............00-- 21-1 4-8 17°5 3-2 5 7°4 11-1 13-5 13-9 13-8 
bo Daskatoon sic devote oe tence oe 19-6 5:7 15 3°3 4-8 9-4 9-8 13-5 14-1 13-6 
B6E—Moo0s8e Jaw... cesccccscscsecias 24 6 15 3-2 5-1 9-6 11-5 14 14-6 13-7 
Alberta (average).................45. 22-4 6-4 15-7 3:3 5-4 7:5 10-4 12-9 13-4 13-2 
57—Medicine Hat...............5. 25 Saal lmeeees Pate ee CL 3-4 5-6 7:6 11 12-8 13-1 13-1 
58— Drumheller. .h.0sc.0 8 che ees 23-3 6:7 15 3°3 5 6-6 9-8 12-8 13-6 12-7 
59 —Hdmonton! i220. 0 chee ess 20-1 6:7b} 16-5 3-4 5-1 7:6 10-1 12-6 13-1 13-3 
O0=Calgarye tt. h ile see aetianetee as 22-2 5:6 15-5 3-2 5:8 7-4 10:3 12-9 13-5 13-1 
Ol=-beth bridge. wei See Loe eee. 23 Bede se teak 3-2 5-3 8-5 10:7 13-2 13-8 13-6 
British Columbia (average) 22-8 7:3 16-8 3-7 5-6 6-1 7-6 12-4 12-4 12-6 
H2—Ferniens \o.2stuhice oe eee ces Po ae AN dea Oe 15 3-5 5-1 6-9 7:5 12-9 13-1 14-1 
63—Nelson £2e. tse. ei ies ote 22-9 8-3 17 3-8 6-1 6-8 9-2 13 14 13-7 
64—Prail § 848 1 ee 21-7 vhs 15 3:6 5-7 7-2 7°6 11-8 13-1 13-3 
65—New Westminster............. 22-9 6-7 18-9 3:7 5-1 5-1 7°4 11-7 11-7 11-2 
68-—VianCouvers occ 4. uss cee ene: 24 6-5-7 19-7 3-7 6-1 6-6 7-1 12-4 11-5 11-9 
G7——ViIctOvia es inhouse tose oes 22-3 7:5 19 3-8 5-7 5-6 6-8 12-1 11-6 11-8 
68—INANSIMO Ss. cs Bowes ober oe 24-8 7°5 15 3-7 4-8 5-2 7:7 11-2 11-2 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert...............6. 21-7 |6-3-8-3 15 4 6 5 7-2 14-2 12-7 13-1 








a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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: Potatoes _ Apples 3 
mS) Q : 3 ‘ 4 ) 
Bi ge si ft Baa | ie. = ei ¢ & 
B ° 2 & H ae) s w i ans | Qe og re! 
>. = be ay 3 Sa | oe . oS 28 ~B Nes; 
an) Oo. aS be fo) ® & By o 2 a Q. S oO EA J a. 
iS gee Gk: 3 ng Se ae Hog | 2-5 eo 2.9 B. ke Eee pel 
TEs -o = = oe Si ee | Ss 8 a ae aa tee 
am @ a oO 10 ao Sen as a3° a aw o ™ ae mre 
oes) o's r a aS St SO | ene H if qa Ho sae 
aoa) “GH Bs o ym pa a8 BOW S| aa aa Gwe) Ba 
—Q oe) Ay a Gy ea] Ay aa 3) Ro a) >| ed) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-4 3:5 877 18-6 19-7 15-4 12-9 16-7 16-1 58-2 20-3 55-2 42-7 
4-4 3:6 927 19-3 18-8 14-5 13-2 16-2 16 <9) | Be ene 19-9 56-0 41-8 
4-3 3:8 1-012 DOSOM. ces hole 13 13-2 16-1 LBs Oo RR eta DO. iy cae ie 42-5] 1 
4-5 3-4 1-003 LOR A ee 13 13-1 15-2 1S a, SBI 20 55 42-5 | 2 
4-7 3:8 90 20 20 15 12-5 15-2 EIGN ae at SS 1 a Nee ONE 40 3 
4-9 4-1 832 18-1 18-3 19 14 17-7 RE ae Se 4 PAIS Jot A a 42 4 
5 3-2 1-10 23-3 DD: Se ese 14-2 Ms 16-2 Wee 20:5 53 42 5 
5 3-4 714 14-3 14:3 12-7 12 16 LG 8 [eee eee 19-1 60 42 6 
4:5 3-4 61 14-4 QOW Bb hee ee 13-4 15-4 15 ie Se eee BY Wa Gs A Re 45 7 
4:5 3:5 678 16-3 20-6 14-7 13-5 15-3 14. 66-7 18-7 57-0 45-9 
4-8 3:5 75 16-6 22-1 14-7 14-1 15-8 a His Bil Hae COM pea)! ST 19-6 55 50-8 | 8 
4:5 3°5 706 15-8 23-2 14-8 12-8 14-8 14- 66-7 LS 5 'Zi [etayeyeenanle 41-8 | 9 
4-8 3-5 66 16-9 22 14-5 3°5 15-5 Deh hee Vee 19-1 59 41 10 
4 3:6 595 15-8 LOR Wh oe eee 13-5 15-2 1S OB tet lee Ata ee Meret yt 50 11 
4-6 4-3 647 14-0 21-6 13-2 12-6 16-3 14. 60-0 19-9 59-7 40-9 
4-6 4-3 535 13 20 12-4 12-6 16-8 14- 73°3 21-1 61-7 41-2 |12 
5:3 5-1 656 13-7 20-2 ehots, 13-7 16-4 14. 57 19-5 60:5 41-7 113 
4-4 4-7 648 14-4 27-8 13-9 13-6 16-9 14. 49 22, 58 42-2 |14 
4-3 4-2 63 V4e Gone, Dey 13 12-5 16 13- 50 1S Oi she eee 40-6 |15 
4-8 4.2 725 14-2 14:3 13-7 12-8 15-8 MET oa Pe den ee a 18-5 58 38°8 |16 
4-5 4-1 626 Wesah roe 13 12-5 74 15 55 is he) Seem 40-6 |17 
4-5 4-5 668 14 25 13-7 11-2 16-6 13- 57:5 BM MENT 42-5 |18 
4-9 3:9 616 12-9 23° 12-6 12-5 16-8 14- 86:8 21-1 60:2 38-3 119 
4-2 4-1 717 15-8 20- 13:2 12 14-8 16- 51 18-6 59-5 42 20 
4-4 3:4 887 18-6 19- 15-4 13-2 16-8 16- 59-1 19-9 53-8 39-5 
4-3 4-6 773 17-4 24- 13-5 12-3 16-5 Ws) We ehecs See ote te 20-5 59-7 88-5 {21 
5-1 4-2 975 21-2 21:7 Vee 13-5 16-1 15- 49 19-7 63-3 41 22 
4-6 4-3 878 19 TOK ey ke mae 13-2 16-4 16- 49 19-3 61 38-2 123 
4-6 4-2 925 19-5 T5eGu hee ee 14-3 16-7 1% 69 19-4 59 38-6 124 
4-2 3-2 769 17-6 15- 15 13-3 15-7 16 50 19-2 55:7 37°4 125 
3-5 3:2 725 13-6 T6a8he Re 12-8 16-6 17: 65 19-6 62 41 26 
4-6 3 779 16-3 Qh Ee ole. tae 12-9 16-3 OW Ai ie ek! eA a | 23 57:5 39-7 |27 
5-1 4-1 767 15-5 21- 15 12-2 16-2 16 66 19-1 58-8 38-5 128 
4-7 3°4 949 18-2 ga eat ay ee 11-7 17-7 ACOs Ra eS 19-8 55 39-4 129 
5 2-7 792 16-3 22- 14-5 15 16-3 17 59 18-2 49 38°5 |30 
4-6 3:8 829 18-6 20 ot ee a 12-8 15-9 1 Soe Nl lee ae eek at ike Boilie erect tae 36:6 {31 
4-4 2-9 861 17 yA yatey Atenalesh een ea 11-9 16-7 15) '6 oe Rae 20 50 37:7 182 
3°8 2-6 889 19 20: Gaps mee ss 13 16 16-3 65 19-2 60 35-4 133 
4-8 2-8 859 19-3 2 Ay Wie Sk 13-7 17-7 DG Fides ele tec 20:5 49 39-9 134 
4-1 3 759 17°8 L6sloe ease 13-6 16-4 SOS al a pe a ae a 1s ANY VESEY CIR 38-6 135 
4-3 2-2 783 15-5 £3 8she ces 13-5 15 550 A ee A 19 Bytes cumee om 37-3 (36 
4-3 2:9 805 16-6 De a a ee 13-3 16-8 LS CON Mee 20-9 60 39 37 
4-1 2-7 865 16-9 Wife ashe 13 15-7 TU AD A SN I i 19-3 56:3 — 88-2 1388 
4-3 3 -861 16-7 DARE O La Ata ae 13:3 17 UGB hss eee. PACH Yl UTR ee aes 39-1 |39 
3:9 2+2 *79 15-6 PG NAB ata 13-1 16-4 OER ARSE RU ea aie le DOP Mai tee an 38-6 |40 
4-2 2-8 -864 16-1 BA ie Sera 12-9 16-8 L/S Mea (es EUS D0 OF Me oenertee eas 39-6 141 
4-2 3-1 655 13-6 £6 hea ge - 12-8 17 hid Peek es 20-3) Mee cei 39 42 
3-9 3:1 “77 15-5 LDaals vig ee 13 16-6 7 a eels PRE ats 21-7 60 39°8 143 
4-2 3:6 1-044 23-1 22 18 13-7 17-5 18-2 62-7 20-5 55-2 42-7 |44 
4-2 3-4 1-075 22-7 95 eNom 14-4 17-2 16-7 59°3 19-2 57 42-2 145 
5 4-1 1-10 QO sods ele 20 14 19-3 17-7 58-3 20 50 44-3 146 
4-8 4-5 1-21 27-6 25°3 14-1 13-1 17-8 17 65-4 22-3 49-5 42-3 |47 
4-5 3-7 1-09 22-4 25:3 16 14-9 19 19 63°3 21:6 57 40 48 
4-4 4-4 1-09 22-5 28-3 15-3 12-6 16-7 18-2 53°7 19-9 48-6 41-2 |49 
4-1 4-4 1-09 D1 eSab. ladies 12-8 12-8 16-9 17-9 52-3 19-6 49-9 42-5 150 
4-8 3-4 -889 TS <Gyih. os geet 14-1 12-5 17-5 16-7 57-9 20-7 53-2 43-2 
4-9 3 781 1a: BN Pi Ses 13-1 13 ios) 16 54-8 20:3 48-4 42-7 |51 
4-6 3:7 1-06 20 eG cs aan 15 12 17-6 17-4 61 21 58 43-6 152 
5-1 3-4] 1-074 20-G6ils 25854 16-9 13-2 17-6 17-9 60-3 22-8 55°8 47-5 
5-2 3+2 1-12 DB a eae, are 20 13-9 18-4 18-2 61-4 22-8 55-2 46-5 153 
5-2 3°4 89 14. Sate Sea 15 12-9 18 18-2 65 24-7 55-7 49 54 
5 3:1 964 107 Bus he eed 17-7 12-3 16-7 ale 58-6 22-8 57-7 46-9 155 
5 3-7 1-32 PATO (aciaie che ie: 15 13-5 17-4 18-2 56 20-8 54-6 47-7 156 
5-0 3-0 922 20-6 |........ 15-4 12-4 17-6 17-0 56-8 21-7 53-3 50-1 
5-2 2:6 944 PA eee | Sees Oe, Oe 16-8 12-6 16-9 17-6 57°5 21-5 53-2 50 57 
5 3:4 1-227 PT ae Oe 15 12-8 18-2 16-9 58°8 20-6 55 52-1 158 
5-4 3-2 75 1 betes 4 abies At 14-9 12-3 17:3 16-9 55:9 23-1 51-8 48-9 159 
5 2°8 989 PA Roe i as Pep 15 11:7 16-4 16-6 55:8 21-4 50:9 48-9 |60 
4-4 3 699 Wedel oo ee 15-1 12-8 19-2 16-8 55°8 22-1 55°8 50-8 |61 
5-5 3:3 1-066 Ze See os teen 18-8 11:8 16-6 14-9 53°35 21-5 50-6 48-1 
6 3:2 955 DARE en aes Ao 17-5 14-5 18-2 17 55:3 22 56-4 52-2 162 
6-2 3-8 1-44 287k sass 4 20 12-2 18-6 15-4 55-8 24 51-8 51 63 
6-4 3-4 1-258 ZB will gs ae er 20 12-3 17-5 15-7 57-7 23°3 53-3 51-7 164 
4-8 2-7 682 V6 thle ee Risa 15-5 10-9 15-2 13-9 51:5 20-4 49-3 44-5 165 
Be2 |: Qf 719 AY |e Pap ae 21-5 10-5 15-4 14-4 49-4 19-6 46-2 45-2 166 
4-8 3-4 1-08 D3 ead 6 | a eae 17:5 11-2 15-5 13-6 50:9 19-9 48-3 45°5 167 
5-5 3-4 1-03 Qe ATH i cB pa a RHE s svete one tt 12 15-2 14 50-8 20-8 49-7 46 68 
5 3:5 1-362 7 paenial VIREO 19-3 aut 17 15 56-7 21-7 ~50°- 48-3 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Sugar 
g 
3 
- ; 
se) ro) 
LOCALITY ee yids 
22] ¢2 ae 
3 — o~= 
aw Ow © ty 
ae} mo] &o 
uo oa om 
id} va cS 
cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-6 | 6-5 | 38-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-7 6-4 | 43-1 
1=—Sydney. eke. 6.0 the 6-7 | 6-5 | 42 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-6 6-3 | 44-6 
38—Ambherst........0+06- 6-9 6-2 | 47-5 
BA ELA LAK A calare crete seve spores +5 6:3 | 41 
5—Windsor.......0.0s00: 6-7 | 6-6] 41 
G—LTRNO | hiss Wake cee she tes 6-7 | 6-4 | 42-7 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown] 6:3 | 5-8 | 43 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-0 6-6 | 43-0 
8—Moncton............-. 6-9 6-6 | 41-8 
9—Saint John........... 6-8 6-3 | 41-2 
10—Fredericton.......... 71 6-8 | 44:1 
11—Bathurst). is. .....).% 7-1 6-7 | 45 
Quebec (average).......... 6-1] 5-9 | 38-6 
T2=-Quebees 3 ods.. a ee'ts Ge 6-1} 5-9} 41-9 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-3 6-3 | 41 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-6 
15—Sorel:. ih fi) assoc ees 6-1 5-8 | 35-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-8 | 45 
17—St: Johns. 00.60 sles. 6 6 35 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-1 5-9 | 36-3 
19—Montreal............. 5-9 5-9 | 38-9 
20 Ei ee ee: 6-2 6 39-1 
Ontario (average).......... 6:5 | 6-4] 39-7 
DI Ob ta walt ives vers elses 6-3 6-3 | 41-8 
22—Brockville........... 6-8 | 6-4] 35:7 
2d—FEINSStON soe sie <5) aks vee 6-1 6 36:8 
24—Bellevilie. an: acs ch es 6-6 6-3 | 42-5 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 6 42-7 
2E=Osha war cuise des olslase 6-1 6 42 
Bi—Orillisns sh she oes oleete 5-9 | 5-91} 40 
28—Torontos entices os 6-1 6-1 | 43-3 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-3 | 5-9 | 37-2 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-6 | 6-4 | 41-2 
31—Hamilton............ 6-2} 6-1] 41-1 
32—Brantford...........- 6-4] 6-4] 42-1 
30-~- Galts.y Coeds deta 6-2 6-1 | 38-1 
34—Guelph 6-1] 6-1] 40-7 
35— Kitchener 6-3 6-2 | 33-5 
36—Woodstock 6 5-8 | 37-3 
37—Stratford 6-5 6-5 | 39-3 
38—London 6-4 | 6-2 | 438-5 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-6 6-6 | 42-1 
40—Chathameso< cceice ae 6-5 | 6-5 | 43 
AI—WinGsor score ess chen 6-3 6-1 | 36-9 
BO PATNA ee vik A eee cle eae Uf 6-7 | 36-5 
483—Owen Sound......... 6-8 | 6:6 | 48:7 
44—North Bay........... 6-9 6-7 | 44-7 
45-—Sud bury ces os. o.b.ok 6-7) 11) OxivaL so 
AG—Coballti be). ..s-.ciereveni ae 7-7} 6-9 | 40 
Bf —— MM MING. |. Whe selves b o's 7:3 7 33 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-9 | 6-3 | 36 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 37-5 
50—Fort William.......:.. 7-2 6-9 | 40 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-7 | 39-5 
51—Winnipeg............. 7 37-4 
52—BranGon sn Ps ..eae oe 6-7 6-4 | 41-6 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-2 | 7-4] 34-8 
5d—Revgina.& Le. o.kae 7-2 7-6 | 35-1 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 7°3 | 33 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:2 7°4 | 32 
56— Moose Jaw........... 71 7-1 | 39-1 
Alberta (average).......... 7-1] 7-3 | 33-4 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:3 7-1] 31-6 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-5 7-5 | 30-7 
59—Edmonton........... 7 7 39-4 
60—Calgary.............. 6-9 | 7-3 | 33-1 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9 7-8 | 32-1 
British Columbia (average)} 6-7 | 6-4 | 35-0 
62—Rernie: 2. eRe k 7-7 7-4 | 38 
68—Nelson............0.- 7 6-9 | 35 
G4—Prails | cee ie nts be 7-2 6-9 | 31-2 
65—New Westminster....| 6 5-8 | 31-8 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1 6 38-6 
67—Victoria.............. 6-8 | 6:3 | 36-1 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-2 5-8 | 34 
69 Prince Rupert........ 6-5 6-2 | 35 






Tea (kind most sold) 
per lb. 


57-3 


Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per 4 lb. tin 


17-8 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


9-9 


i 


a 
Coowwmnoosnnone 


——— oo 
D> ab wy 


10-8 


Q 
@ 
5B 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
n—Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 
houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 


WWWHNWWWWWWWWWWWHRWWWWWNNNNNNNNNYNNYNNYNNNWNHNNNNYNWWNNHNNNNDWWWWWNHNNWWNHNHNHNWNWHWHND We? 


+ 
D2 


CO DOAINORAMNIN ATOM WOMEN WOOAAIDOANUINOIAPAR AMROWd HOdOUNSR Lh dYhS SUISSSES SHwOSDMOS 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 


eee ee eee 





REAR laundry, 
per lb. 


see eww we 


b Welsh coal, see text. 


but some at $22-$32: 
s.Delivered from mines. 


standard, per bar 


Soap, laundry, 


~I 


wx 


00 STH CO > STATE BR AZ ND CONDI IR Oo eI 


DWP OOF DD DW 


re ee 0 bce & a wt Ry NS 6 Sep Sp OSA Oe bo. oe © 


Anthracite coal, 
United States’ 
stove and chesnut, 
per ton 


ee ee? 
ee ee? 


a ey 


a a a? 


eee eee ewan 


ee ee? 


cee eee eee eae 


13-50 


a ey 


14-75-15-00 
15-25-15-75 
14-942 
15-25-15-75 
14-50 
15-00 
15-00 
15-00-15-25 


15-00 
14-25-14-50 
13-00g-13 -25 

14-50g 

14-00 
14-25-14-50 
14-00-14-25 
14-25-14-50 


14-50 
15-75-16-00 
15-75-16-00 


ee ad 
see ee ee ee nee 
ae 
i a ee ar ay 
see eee eee nee 


ae ay 


ee er ay 


a a ae 
ee ee 
see eer eee ees 
a ey 
a ay 
eee eer eee ree 
see tere ee eee 
a 


eee ee eee wees 





c Calculated price per 
~p Six-roomed houses not 
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Wood 
3 a 
8 2 
: ce ag aU Sou ree 
ge 85 a Bs eee) 1) 3 35 
28 =" ~ oO ie ato O:n Oo 
=e Lom] = ka ited Saree h ED ny 
2s as 22) Hae Wee. |) Bes 
ef) aa] on) oA) P= 
9-330 7°326 8-712 4:459 
8-000 5-500 6-500 6-000 
650 Fe 25h © |e VO SOPNE le FG O0N Time ee ids OOF Irs tamer Ni vere feset fer nipl eset). 2. = leh 
6-50- 6-75 4-00 5-00 5: 
WOO ODO GN ALO SSON I eee IG: Aaa Sel, estate are etvelaverer ll ra atsrenepelerozevate | ssiese: ats a2 «than 
8-00-10-50 7-00 8-00 7-00 
D000 |e, Nae eave aL IONE eRe ha Le ise eeteeatn lc aber eel fe y's agi 
8-50- 9-40 6-50 7-50 8-25¢ 
10-344 6-500 6-500 7-500 
9-75-11-75¢g 5-00¢ 6:00g g 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
GSOOL UE SO0 Wi TSO es PON Ug, ree cae | laa falar stata Vale] lel stay elamaraian « 6/5) Neal ee 4. siete aeiere, 
SOS AALS Pe MEN Dc gn | PP WS es Alay ONT US Ue he a 
9-100 8: 9-401 8- 
10-00 10-67c 10-67c 6-75¢ 
8-00 6-00 7-00c 8-00c 
9-25 7-00 8-00 8-00 
Ab ease conte 7-335¢ 9-335¢ 7 
eis ergs ett ae IO Reng ENE: ark CAITR (EL EAE ed WU AICS SOX nie SIGS Ble NOES Eero ce) eee a 
8:00 10-67c 12-00c 12-00 
AC aia: lene ae he NO a cy, secre ee TU UT ET RP SU Aik arama aah eal a ehwiv ete. «erat 
9-973 8- 10-232 8-854 
: 7:00 8-50 5-00 
SDE ROR OU Werte tee cia ed we. luleteia Tiers cle calale crabs lta Plarabetterataie a Aral Raat Mem Sead ite less ele case 
7-50- 8-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
9-00-12-00 8-00 OEOO Nerden. 2 sls 
9-50 6-00 7-00 5-00 
10-50 8-00 9-00 8-00 
Ousnbaen lscOO\ ts —=,8e50e [ee Be O50 ce ee Weis Pe Pee SUN receienete ey. cose 
11-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 
7-50- 8-00g g g g 
7-50g g g g 
9-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
TOON pete OO. Peer tee i a nerd BOO meres ste ces toe 13-00 8-25c 
10-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c 
9-50-11-50 9-00 LO OO Bs. eis aio oi 
8-00-11-50 11-00 SOON ete ds ctcea's 
LOE SS IG PATO a fe MOAI AAO) EN] Ble ae aa Pee eae ath (2) Me ARN So IBS oe a Pe Klo  a a 
10-00 12-00 TASC HE ae ea 
1O-00N {11 5051300 Wee os! LD O0C Here ateterer ere TO SOG Hare elas 
10-00-11-50 }11-25-12-50 |..........] = 18-00e}.......... 12-00c 12-00c 
SCT et lanl gOS) Orth Soe ania ee IAP ae BOER A HU asl AL LN 0 (on ely unl ee | ARE ei 
S200 te LOF SOF ee inte aly Nihil 8° Oe tele Riess 14-00c 10-00c 
OE VS sh mueicd 2 OU EAVE Es aus clsgesscteo [ta bapoh areas HucMeie' Auch earee neath etal Uaver ave Men niannteH Dane ts Weal iu 'g\ec 40) 2 
POE SO aa SO ee ee UP Nate NN een eaeo bs eee BREE fala) aha Yt 
OG 00-13 000 Wen 12 SON ue cS SOC My crs stuns 9-00c 9-00c 
wil hog. ect | AC og IRR, iy A Mine CA OA A ee Ug Sao Bal 8-25-10-50c]............ 
13-75 7-00 SOOM ees. eavcdee 
7-50-11-00 4-50 6-00 6: 
10-50-12-50 5-75 ASOUC Ee eck 
9-50-12-50 6-50 OOM WA Pale eka Glaee 
10-275 AE ele Apert et 0 6-938 7:750 6: 
Se AAA [Alba MR PRU oro 5-25-8-75 | 6-25- 9-50 7:00c 
Bei. MND) NaN hs GM 5:75-8:00 | 6:25- 9-00 6-50 
8. AOG |) CLG SO ee ee Pee teas alae 5-250 7: 781 9-500 
ERO 1 2225 [nea OOP ieer issn a Tit tees relaa tac Ro cneanamene eet 7-00- 8-00 |............ 
$.00=29-OOb Te LO TOOF ar keh tea ae 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 
Bad 18 OUT moO Ulett nia wee Nu. cus, ue leans 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 
D2 oO COR ot MLE BOM eed Akh BA Metals star ecePiate cusistaletenels 8-00-12-00i 12-003 
5-406) © jp 10-000). fcoss sca fode es Gee 5-500 6-000 4-000 
& £ g 
CAI OLEG Sea 0 ah Oe A) ARM Ls DS iu ie le Ge A Oo | A 
2.75- 4-25h 5-00g 6-00¢g 
7.00- 7-50h 6-00g 6-00¢ 4-00g 
CU SSS OUP 0 PULAU S| oN UNI St A ad aN Al PBA fa eth Wise 4-00 
9°S850)4 PEL 100) ais Sec S I ae 6-281. 6-679 4-887 
C2002 10! O0L PU OOM ere, et ec, 6-00-7-25 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 
8:50 = 205 Oram 1 DOM Pain oa oleciaiet Bac Scoeedels soaut 6-00 7:00 6-50c 
GeO 10s oO Ue rh EON.) shvas sh ce sdelela dtarslolsls bed stare eit aters 5-00 3-50 
GB 50=10-GORK ame lOR (Oe ee. tate. [lai tie erste she oe esre meres 6: 4-25 
Ra D=1LOVED) We meen OOM bela said lees ADs la leuetsta so ners 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c 







12-00-13 -50 





cord from price quoted. 
extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and conveniences. 





9.2 me Oe) aie) 606 sifu ee 000 oo aie 6 fe ee @0 9&0 600 of eee 6s 60 ae le RM ee OP Bis 0:9 lee eo ee wise 8 





f. Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. 





h Lig ite. 







Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


25-00 

18-00 

19-833 
0- 00-28-00 
6-00-25-00 
0-00-26-00 
4-00-15-00 
6- 00-22-00 
8-00-25-00 
0: 00-12-00 
8-00-28 -00 
8-00-26-00 

22833 
0-00-30-00 
8- 00-22-00 
8-00-23 -00 
8-00-26-00 
8-00-28 -00 
6: 00-26-00 
9-00-24-00 
2-00-30-00 
8-00-27-00 
2-00-32 -00 
0-00-30-00 
0-00-27-00 
0-00-25 -00 
0-00-26-00 
0-00-28-00 
0: 00-26-00 
9-00-27-00 
0-00-30-00 
0-00-25-00 
8-00-26 -00 
0:00-27-00 
0-00-27 -00 
8-00-24-00 


a ok ek UI 


oS . ° . . 
bw Do CO NID CO CU BP 00D OO OVO © B22 LF OVO CO S00 CO 
tt et ND 


_ 
DODOODOMODDOOH ODDO DOOHOWMBOODOHOOOOONOBSOOOOSOOS 
KERN N ENN NNW NMNW WME Nee 


— 


OOOO OO 
WIWMHDOMDODOOO HOW aI 


= 


24-375 


22° 000 


20-875 
16-00 
. 5}20-00-26 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
0: 8}15- 00-20-00 
10-9}15- 00-22-00 
12-1/17-00-22-00 
9-2120-00-25 -00 
13 [25-00-30-00 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1934 


Rent 


Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 


$ 
15-908 
14-250 
12-00-15 -00 
10-00-12-00 
10-00 
15-00-23 -00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-17-00 
10-00-16-00 
17. B55 


wee ese ese see 


18-00-22-00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-15-00 
12-00-18 -00 
5-00- 7-00 
14-00-18-00 
14-00-18-00 

16-857 
16-00-2200 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-18 -00 
14-00-18-00 
14-00-18-00 
10-00-16-00 
12-00-19-00 
18-00-22-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-22 -00 
12-00-20-00 
13-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
14-00-19-00 
16-00-22 -00 
15-00-18-00 
14-00-18-00 
15 -00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
13 -00-20-00 


20:00-22-00 
14-00 


p 
10-00-15-00 
15-00-20-00 
15- 00-20-00 

16-250 


17-125 


20-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 
18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 [55 
22-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 [56 


15-375 


15-500 
14-00 
15-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
10-00-15-00 
13-00-17-00 
12-00-15-00 
12-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 


i Including birch. 
r Mining company 


Oco NOU Ww bor 


2-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
8-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 [52 


54 


18- oN 00 \14- ie 00 |57 


58 
30- "Ne 11-2}18- 00-28: 00 }15- 00-20: 00 159 
26-7g|10-3|17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 {61 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 




















Commodities Com- Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926} 1928} 1929} 1930] 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 
*All commodities... --en ea cen ae 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0| 97-3] 98-1) 95-2] 96-8} 81-0) 69-9] 65-0] 67-9] 72-0] 71-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]/167-0/103-5| 86-2} 96-9] 88-0} 96-3] 66-7} 54-4) 52-1] 59-2] 68-4] 66-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1/109-6} 96-0] 98-3]111-5]109-9} 95-3] 68-2] 59-4! 60-8] 67-3] 67-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Producten ite sect ok 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5) 96-0/101-7} 96-6] 92-9) 90-4) 77-5| 71-9] 69-1] 71-4] 72-8] 72-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
(Ga DAW ARERR aiden Ss ASC 44 | 63-9] 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3] 98-9] 98-5] 93-0] 85-6] 77-2] 64-3] 64-4] 65-3] 65-2 

V. Iron and Its Products...... 39 | 68-9/156-7/168-4)128-0}104-6] 99-7] 92-5} 93-5} 90-0) 87-3] 85-8] 85-7] 86-6] 86-7 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9}135-5| 97-0) 97-3] 98-3} 93-0) 97-5] 70-5] 63-0} 57-7] 65-5) 62-1! 62-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 

(PrOduGta cr tok Cee te 73 | 56-8] 82-3}112-1/116-6/107-0| 99-2] 92-6} 92-3} 90-9) 86-7] 85-8] 85-2] 86-3] 86-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

LCES | Pale Ma ieee te elects 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5)117-0}105-4] 99-7) 94-6] 95-4] 91-3} 85-6] 83-0} 81-0] 81-9] 80-7 
lassified according to purpose— 

I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0)140-0)108-0} 95-1] 98-0) 95-7] 95-5] 86-0] 73-8] 70-8! 72-1] 74-1] 73-8 

Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOLS seas aio eae oe sk 116 61-8) 119-4/151-0/105-4) 90-2} 97-5/100-3]103-7] 87-0] 65-6] 60-8] 64-7] 69-4] 69-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 | 62-2) 91-4)126-3)/111-4/101-4] 98-3] 92-6] 90-1) 85-4] 79-3] 77-4] 77-1] 77-3] 76-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4} 131-5)163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-9] 98-7|.97-1] 74-6] 66-3] 60-2] 63-4] 69-0] 67-9 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6/113-8}104-1] 97-4] 92-8] 94-3] 91-2] 89-3] 86-8] 85-4] 89-6] 89-5 
Producers’ Materials....... 829 | 69-1/138-3]170-4/112-6} 98-2] 97-9] 98-8|.97-4| 72-8] 63-7} 57-2] 60-9] 66-7] 65-5. 
Building and construction 
reatsqie apes d Waa VM dae! a 97 | 67-0/100-9)144-0}122-8)108-7| 98-1] 98-0} 98-5] 85-6] 79-9] 76-5} 81-0] 82-9] 82-5. 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5/147-2/176-6/110-2| 95-8] 97-9] 92-9] 97-1] 70-0] 60-1] 52-9] 57-5] 64-0! 62-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
vee Ce] Ce CIR eae EL A A 167 | 58-2/131-3/169-5)103-4} 89-1} 96-7} 87-3] 94-0] 66-7] 55-7] 52-9] 59-6] 66-7] 64-9 
IB Aniedeli ye Ck et 90 | 70-4/129-9|146-6/109-6| 95-5] 98-91108-2]106-3] 91-7] 68-4] 60-6] 62-6] 67-9] 68-9 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6/132-9/161-6/102-8] 86-7] 98-6] 96-5/105-9] 70-41 53-2] 45-0] 51-2] 61-3] 60-9 

Ti Mbrine 3), ATG ee 16 | 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6) 91-9]102-4/107-3]110-4] 95-8] 75-3] 61-5] 68-5] 73-6] 74-6 
TELS OLesta iMac. wares ee 52 | 63-9) 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3) 98-9] 98-5] 92-9] 85-4] 77-2] 64-5] 64-7] 65-4] 65-3 
PV Mier alle ute carro: aaknes a 183 | 67-0)111-3)131-4/117-6]105-8] 99-5} 91-5) 92-1] 86-5] 81-7] 80-8] 81-5! 81-9] 81-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 | 63-8/120-7)155-7|107-5| 94-8] 98-3] 94-9]100-5| 73-3] 59-7] 52-5] 57-5] 64-61 64-4 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
EY MPA eas Suc atere Miled. oun Cer ear Re 276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8/116-7/100-5| 98-1] 94-6] 93-7} 83-9] 72-2] 68-8] 71-2] 73-8] 73-0 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1064) 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LAasourR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 


While the budget serves to show the increase: 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers: 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi-- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated’ 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group: 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater: 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average: 
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being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913100) 








Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food tient Rent ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. >. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 3 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Deer 1923. 146 PC 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 | 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jat 1983) sy, 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933.25 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933.... 9} 145 141 12 160 122 
April 1933....' 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 19338.... 93 143 13) 107 160 121 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933.... 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933.... 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122, 
Oct. 1933.... 99 142 131 113 157, 122 
Nov. 1922.... 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Janvp 193447) 102 142 129 133 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 iW) 156 126 
April 1934.... 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 1138 156 122 
Julya 1934.05: 161 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934.... 102 14] 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934.... 103. 142 128 EL 155 124 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower in most 
localities. The Dominion average for sirloin 
steak was down from 22 cents per pound in 
September to 21-2 cents in October, round 
steak from 17-8 cents per pound to 17 cents 
and shoulder roast from 11-5 cents per pound 
to 11-1 cents. Decreases were more pro- 
nounced in Ontario and the prairie provinces. 
The price of mutton was down in the average 
from 19 cents per pound in September to 
18-5 cents in October and fresh pork from 


an average of 21-6 cents per pound in Sep- 
tember to 20-5 cents in October, decreases 
occurring in most localities. Breakfast bacon 
was 1 cent per pound higher in the average 
at 36:2 cents per pound. Lard prices ad- 
vanced in nearly all localities, the average 
price being 14-5. cents per pound in October 
as compared with 13:2 cents in September 
and 12-7 cents in August. 

kgg prices showed a substantial seasonal 
advance, fresh being up from 27 cents per 
dozen in September to 32°6 cents in October 
and cooking from 23:5 cents per dozen to 
27°3 cents. Milk was fractionally higher at 
10 cents per quart, increases being reported 
from Sydney, Sherbrooke, St. John’s, Toronto, 
Kitchener, Stratford, London, Windsor, Cobalt 
and Winnipeg. Butter prices also were 
seasonally higher in most localities, dairy be- 
ing up from an average of 21 cents per pound 
to 21-7 cents and creamery from 24 cents per 
pound to 24:6 cents. 

Canned vegetables were fractionally lower, 
tomatoes averaging 11-4 cents per tin and 
peas 12-5 cents per tin. Onions were down 
from an average of 4:3. cents per pound in 
September to 3-5 cents in October. The price 
in July was.6:3 cents per pound. Potato 
prices were again lower in most localities, de- 
creases, however, were more pronounced in 
the eastern provinces. The Dominion average 
for October was 88 cents per ninety pounds as 
compared with 98 cents the previous month 
and $1.23 at the beginning of October last 
year. Granulated sugar was unchanged at an 
average price of 6-6 cents per pound. Anthra- 
cite coal advanced in the average from $14.96 
per ton in September to $15-09 in October. 
Increases were reported from Halifax, Hull, 
Ottawa, Belleville, Orillia, Niagara Falls, 
Guelph, Woodstock, Sarnia and Cobalt. No 
changes were reported in rent. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Quebec, $14.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
$15.50; Montreal, $15.50; Hull, $16.75; Ottawa, 
$16.75; Kingston, $16; Belleville, $16.50; 
Peterborough, $17; Oshawa, $15; Toronto, 
$15; St. Catharines, $15.50; Hamilton, $15; 
Galt, $16; Windsor, Ontario, $14; Sudbury, 
$17.50:"' Cobalt,’ $19. Timmins, $192" Port 
Arthur, $16; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, 
$19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
cn wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices for the most part were lower. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Port 
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Arthur and Fort William basis, averaged 78-2 
cents per bushel in October as compared with 
82-3 cents in the previous month; western 
oats 41-5 cents per bushel as compared with 
45-7 cents; flax $1-336 per bushel as compared 
with $1-:516 and barley 51:6 cents per bushel 
as compared with 58-5 cents. Rolled oats at 
Toronto declined 30 cents per ninety-pound 
bag to $3. Granulated sugar at Montreal 
declined from $5.09 per hundred pounds to 
$4.90. Raw rubber at New York was down 
from 15-9 cents per pound to 14-6 cents. The 
price in October, 1938, was 8:6 cents per 
pound. In live stock choice steers at Toronto 
declined from $5.30 per hundred pounds to 
$5.04 and at Winnipeg from $3.49 per hundred 
pounds to $3.30. Bacon hogs at Montreal 
were down from $8.85 per hundred pounds to 
$8.19 and at Winnipeg from $7.65 per hundred 
pounds to $7.17. The price of lambs at Mont- 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Maa following notes afford information as 
to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing cost of living and wholesale prices 
index numbers for various countries appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for October. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924— 100, was 
63-4 for September, a decline of 0°3 per cent 
for the month. An advance of 3 per cent in 
coal and small increases in cereals, meat and 
fish and iron and steel were more than offset 
by decreases in the other groups. 

The Statist index number on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 82:1 at the end of Sep- 
tember, a decrease of 1:6 per cent for the 
month and an increase of 1-7 per cent over 
the same date last year. All the food groups 
showed decreases from the previous month, 
as well as textiles which fell 2-7 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour of the cost of living on 
the base July, 1914—= 100 was 143 at October 
1, showing no change from the September 1 
level. All groups were unchanged, except for 
a slight decrease in food prices. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number on the base 1914— 100 
(gold index) was 73 for September, a decline 
of one point for the month. Vegetable foods 


real advanced from $5.65 per hundred pounds 
to $6.05 and at Winnipeg from $4.66 per 
hundred pounds to $5.05. Butter prices were 
unchanged, creamery at Montreal averaging 
21-4 cents per pound and at Toronto 22 cents 
per pound. Eggs were substantially higher, 
fresh at Montreal being up from 32-1 cents 
per dozen to 39-1 cents and at Toronto from 
30-8 cents per dozen to 39-4 cents. The 
price of raw cotton at New York declined 
from 12:7 cents per pound to 12-2 cents. 
Raw wool was 1 cent per pound lower at 14 
cents. A grade of spruce lumber was down 
from $18-50 per thousand board feet to $16.50. 
In non-ferrous metals the price of electrolytic 
copper at Montreal declined from $7.30 per 
hundred pounds to $7.13 and tin at Toronto 
was down from 56°3 cents per pound to 55:5 
cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


and miscellaneous industrial materials were 
slightly higher, but the other groups declined, 
the sugar, coffee and cocoa group showing 
the only considerable decline. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 — 100, was 100-4 for September, an in- 
crease of 0-3 per cent for the month. Agri- 
cultural products advanced 0-2 per cent, 
colonial products declined 0-5 per cent; in- 
dustrial raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods as a whole were unchanged; while 
manufactured goods advanced 0-9 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 122-9 for 
September, a decline of 0-7 per cent for the 
month, due entirely to lower food prices, as 
the other groups were slightly advanced ex- 
cept rent which was unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, of wholesale mar- 
ket prices in Bombay, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 95 for July, a decrease of one 
point for the month. Foods as a whole were 
unchanged, while industrial materials showed 
a decline of one point. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Labour Office, Bombay, of the cost of living 
in Bombay, on the base July 1914—100, was 


_ 97 for July, an advance of two points for the 


month, due chiefly to higher food prices. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 
= 100, was 77:6 for September, an advance 
of 1:6 per cent for the month. This con- 
tinues the steady rise for five months and 
is nearly 10 per cent higher than the Sep- 
tember, 1933, level. As compared with the 
previous month, farm products advanced over 
5 per cent in September. This makes farm 
products 29 per cent higher than a year ago 
and 494 per cent higher than two years ago, 
but still 31 per cent lower than the Septem- 
ber, 1929, level. Food products were 3 per 
cent higher than in August. Except for slight 
decreases in metals and metal products and 
building materials, all other groups were 
higher or unchanged from the August level. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9°4566 at October 1, a decline of 0-2 per 


cent for the month, due to lower prices for 
breadstuffs, live stock, provisions, fruits, ' 
metals, building materials and miscellaneous 
commodities, which were partly offset by 
advances in hides and leather, textiles, coal 
and coke, oils and naval stores. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities, was $170-°032 at October 1, an 
advance of 0-5 per cent, which continues the 
advance for the fifth consecutive month. In- 
creases in breadstuffs, dairy and garden pro- 
duce, “other food” and metals were partly 
offset by declines in meat, clothing and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Depariment of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 135 for September, 
an advance of 1 per cent for the month. 
Food, clothing, shelter and fuel and light 
were all higher than in August, while sundries 
were unchanged. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1934 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the pur- 
suit of their occupations) which were recorded 
in the Department as occurring during the 
third quarter of 1934, was 260, there being 103 
in July, 97 in August and 60 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1934, 
showing 224 fatalities, was given in the LABOUR 
GazeTre, August, 1934, page 799. In the third 
quarter of 1988, 189 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour GAzeTTE, November, 1933, 
page 1139). The supplementary lists of fatal 
industrial accidents, not reported in time for 
inclusion in the reports covering the periods 
in which they occurred, contain 6 fatalities 
for the first half of 1934, and one fatality 
for 1933. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasouur Gazerrr. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter of 
1934, were as follows: agriculture, 49; logging, 
20; fishing and trapping, 11; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 82; manufac- 
turing, 26; construction, 40; electric light and 
power, 12; transportation and public utilities, 
36; trade, 14; service, 20. 

Of the mining accidents, 20 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,’ 8 in “coal mining,” and 4 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 5 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 
in “animal foods,” 3 in “textiles and cloth- 
ing,” 3 in “saw and planing mill products,” 
1 in “wood products,” 7 in “ pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 1 in “iron, steel and prod- 
ucts,” 1 in “non-ferrous metal products,” 2 
in “non-metallic mineral products,” and 2 in 
“chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 17 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 18 in “ highway 
and bridge,” and 5 in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 11 fatalities in “steam railways,’ 14 in 
“water transportation,” 2 in “air transpor- 
tation,” 8 in “local transportation,” and 1 in 
“telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 3 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 11 in “ retail.” 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


DURING THE THIRD rs setae OF 1934 


BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








CausE 

A.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc)................ 
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C.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)...........65 Se 
JBx —Dangerous substances (steam. electricity, flames, ex- 
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L.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 
cave-ins, etc.) 
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Of the fatalities in service, 11 were in 
lic administration,” 4 in “recreational,” 
‘“Jaundering, dyeing and _ cleaning,” 
“ custom’ and repair,’ and 1 in 
domestic and business.” 


Accidents involving the loss of two or more 
lives were as follows:-— 


On July 31, two quartz miners lost their 
lives following a eave-in at a placer mine at 
Vital Creek, British Columbia. 

Two labourers were crushed under a con- 
erete roof when it collapsed at Toronto, On- 
tario, on July 10. 


Two labourers on sewer construction were 
buried when an excavation caved in at Mont- 
real, Quebec, on July 5. 

When their plane crashed into Lake Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, on August 17, the pilot and 
the engineer were drowned. 


A truck driver and his helper were killed 
when a train struck their truck at Britannia 
Mills, Quebec, on July 7, and another truck 
driver and helper were killed in a similar 
accident at Port Hope, Ontario, on July 26. 

While fighting a fire following an explosion 
on an oil barge at Toronto, Ontario, on July 
23, the fire chief and two firemen were burned 
to death and the owner of the barge died 
from burns on September 15. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1934 has been com- 
piled which contains 6 fatalities, of which 1 
was in logging, 1 in construction, 1 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, 2 in trade and 
1 in service. One of these accidents occurred 
in February, 2 in April, 1 in May and 2 in 
June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1933 has been made. This con- 
tains one fatality which was in transportation 
and public utilities and which occurred in 
October. 





There were 5,226 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board dur- 
ing the month of October, as compared with 
4695 during September, and 3,558 during 
October a year ago. This brings the total 
number of accidents reported to date this 
year to 45,553, as compared with 30,887 for 
the same period last year. The fatal cases 
reported during October numbered 33, as 
against 18 in September. The total benefits 
awarded in October amounted to $422,820.58, 
of which $345,396.05 was for compensation 
and $77,424.53 for medical aid, which brings 
the benefits awarded during 1934 to date to 
$3,668,826.62, as compared with $2,993,645.05 
for the corresponding period of 1938. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


fe ht nee to the usual seasonal move- 
ment in industrial employment as experi- 
enced in the last. thirteen years, there was 
further though slight improvement in the 
general situation at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when the 8,978 firms furnishing employ- 
ment returns to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported 937,482 employees, as com- 
pared with 934,902 on October 1. Hach of 


these firms ordinarily employs a minimum of: 


15 workers. Reflecting the advance, the index 
(based on the average for the calendar year 
1926 as 100), increased from 100.0 in the 
preceding month to 100.2 on the date under 
review, as compared with 91.3 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1983. On that date in the preceding 
twelve years, the index was as follows: 1932, 
84.7; 1931, 103.0; 1980, 112.9; 1929, 124.6; 
1928, 118.9; 1927, 108.8; 1926, 104.0; 1926, 
98.3; 1924, 94.1; 1923, 100.0; 1922, 97.0, and 
1921, 91.3. 

At the beginning of November, 1934, the 
percentage of unemployment reported by local 
trade unions stood at 16.2 in contrast with 
percentages of 16.4 at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, 1934, and 19.8 at the beginning of 
November, 1933. The percentage for Novem- 
ber was based on the returns received by the 
Department of Labour from an ageregate of 
1,765 labour organizations, including 162,066 
members. 

Reports received from the oftices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during Oc- 
tober, 1934, indicated a gain in vacancies and 
placements, but a decline in applications when 
the figures were compared with those of the 
corresponding month a year ago, all groups, 
except construction and maintenance, partici- 
pating in the general improvement noted. 
Vacancies in October, 1934, numbered 35,954, 


applications 64,745, and placements in regular _ 


and casual employment 34,052. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent at the beginning of November was $16.03 
as compared with $15.96 for October; $15.72 
for November, 1933; $22.03 for November, 
1929; $21.24 for November, 1926; $21.60 for 
November, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
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post-war peak); and $1436 for November, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
71.2 for November as compared with 71.4 
for October; 68-9 for November, 1938; 95°7 
for November, 1929; 97.7 for November, 1926; 
98.3 for November, 1921; 164.3 for May, 1920 
(the post-war peak); and 67.2 for November, 
1914. 

The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in the table on page 1078. The index of the 
physical volume of business was slightly lower 
in October than in the preceding month but 
nearly 9 per cent higher than in October last 
year. Of the principal factors included in the 
index those used as indicators of mineral pro- 
duction, electric power output, carloadings, 
imports and exports were higher than in the 
preceding month, while manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade employment were lower. 
As compared with October, 1983, all of these 
factors except construction were substantially 
higher. Information available for November 
shows employment continuing to improve. 
Sugar manufactured during the four weeks 
ended November 3 was much higher both as 
compared with the preceding four weeks and 
with the corresponding period in 1933. Whole- 
sale prices declined slightly from the level in 
October but were higher than in November 
last. year. 

The figures for strikes and lockouts during 
November were the lowest since the middle 
of 1933, there being only thirteen disputes 
recorded, involving 1,542 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 17,182 man working 
days. In October, 1934, there were recorded 
sixteen disputes, involving 4,970 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 52,011 days; while 
in November, 1933, there were twenty dis- 
putes, involving 4,718 workers with a time 
loss of 51,040 days. Most of the time loss 
for November, 1934, resulted from two strikes, 
one of loggers in northern Ontario carried 
over from October, and one of coal miners in 
Vancouver Island. In October over one-half 
of the time loss resulted from two strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. In November, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 















1933 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 115,561,069 115,541, 687 101,022,305) 104, 637,964 102,105,244 97,026,918 
Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUNIPUION eee nee 49,884,153 47,228,804 42,207,602 43,711,559 41,070,259 38,698,416 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 65,124,512 67, 747, 809 58,135, 136 60,384,590 60,488,729 57,784, 804 
Customs duty collected......... $ 7,124, 253 7,167,473 6,444, 619 6, 688, 215 6,414,363 6,139, 754 
Bank debits to _ individual 

ACCOUNTS. Maters veets pec bre eco UU] ere eee 3,409, 875,845) 2,580, 850,389] 2,837,469,562] 2,823,357,264] 2,457,107, 844 
Bank notes in circulation........ RR (RS et BS 139, 843,608 148, 239, 227 128, 189,306 133 , 042, 841 141,055, 653 
Bank deposits, savings.......... Tl See st Cale 1,370, 178,568) 1,376,959, 756] 1,358,189,789] 1,349, 769,247] 1,372,184, 120 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |............-- 895,728,990) 879,761,929 884,378,313 912,211,074 904,822,716 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Comniron'stocks!}2). chase! 86-0 85-2 83-8 76-8 73-3 81-6 

Prolerred stocksi oss. ses co ee 70-6 69-5 67-4 59-1 59-7 61-0 
(‘) Index of interest rates........... 81-0 82-9 82-0 97-3 94-6 95-8 
(@) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUMEDOr.. css beeen ts oe eer ee 71-2 71-4 72-0 68-9 67-9 68-9 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

BOb. 5 Real Airs cen eke ele 16-03 15-96 15-87 15-72 15-78 15-78 
Business tailures; number. -cacee-| le eee eee 130 113 155 144 155 
Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 2,261,500 1,628, 426 1,939, 833 2,321,926 2,344, 568 

@) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 100-2 100-0 98-8 91-3 90-4 88-5 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 16-2 16-4 16-5 19-8 19-8 19-9 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings; revenue 

freightaui os eek oe cars 194,755 216, 885 203 , 400 181, 682 204,706 187,277 
Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gross earnings...... $ 13,782,020 15, 8038, 292 14, 940, 269 13, 287, 651 14, 662,314 14, 082, 057 
Operating expenses........ UTS pst (0 COR. GN De eae rr 11,215, 400 10, 112, 023 10,350, 857 10,308, 990 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ Sit SES ee. 12,752,350 12,042,793 10,389,925 11,984, 497 11,173,335 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
ines sia) 105 iy en ee SR art Pere hee 8,651, 670 9,009, 213 6,804,113 7,926,050 8,170,006 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONSTITIOR ie as ee. ree | Pe EEE ieee 2,365,565, 699] 2,010,896, 664] 2,441,503,348] 2, 102,826,079 
Building permits: xian. ae eee eee 2,721,919 2,247,784 1,609, 874 1,775,052 1,986,903 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 10, 451,500 11,152,700 12,494,000 10, 637,200 15,014,300 8,386, 900 
Mineral Production— 

PigivOn pace. davon eae tons 38, 968 46,573 43,019 29,592 27,002 30,738 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 57,050 57,975 57,489 43,099 48,496 38, 630 

Nerro-alloys le... vsiee settee tons 8,778 2,442 1,147 7,583 9,563 2,033 

EB the, ca teiterne:. cath, eee MOS he asc BB aot miele Cee eee eee 32,269, 623 25,366,803 23,834,911 23,487,631 

LANG SE eee nica eee LD SURE eI Be etc asians tad 27,115,656) 21,740,806 20, 648, 443 18,619,586 

Wopperls: Paco... Hee OF St ee i oe One 27, 623,428 26,431,609 29,894,112 30,720, 201 

INI Ciel Fa eet vc. cite eee Ls: epee ROL: « isaccidis . 8,773, 247 10, 847,417 10,734, 268 10, 645, 933 

Gold Se « 6c SOIR rae OUNGCGRIZAG ce ennie ees 265,076 244,180 241,928 244,212 236, 526 

Silvers: Hamer. 62.40. eee GURCES| Fatman iw. eiieees tes. 1,333,597 1,299,096 1,375,504 1,258,432 

Coals. Stihl leo CORSE, carat ine betes: 1,551,379 1,297,026 1,339, 678 1,579,351 1,140,978 
Crude petroleum imports....... alee ny, 110,649,000} 118,210,000 91,760,000 91,710,000] 108,100,000 
Rubber imports................ PSB: [Sees ene ee 6,817,000 6, 206, 000 4,892,000 5,780,000 5,869,000 
Cotton importa.,....824..56620. Lbsie ietios aut. 9,179,000 7, 669, 000) 19,058,000 12, 288,000 7,409, 000 
Wool, raw, importss...0.....,... lbst let eecere nee aa: 850, 000 613, 000 1,896,000 1,588,000 1,956,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

18 it 2h ce ee Phi | Paeee So Ns a a 202, 270, 694 200, 680,567 183,571,505 170,904,912 196, 942, 853 
Blour production-e tees Dristineneen ct acne 1,654, 189 1,383 , 205 1,827,340 1,650,557 1,392, 683 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 126, 421,593 86, 934, 082 88, 679, 472 112,533,399 87,616, 868 60,377,719 
Footwear production........... DSITS) cee tas eines 1,782,172 1,704,677 Liou, 203 1,833,771 2,035,525 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. Mss Ale Se eee a 59,787,000 54, 243 ,000 56,751,000 52,187,000 49, 644,000 
Sales of insurance SE sare ances Cee RR Sea S EC ce ee es 25, 833 , 000 33, 896,000 34,302,000 28,088,000 
Newiprint:... 2920.) oo ie Cons) ohare 235,020 196,170 193, 720 191,450 179, 420 
Automobiles, passenger.............].....0ceeeeees , 4,211 1,503 2,723 4,358 
Index of Physical Volume of 

DUsihess 6 Ales ecole ae Oe, ok 95.8 97-1 85-5 88-2 90-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........0.6.|)..cecececesees 95-3 97-5 83-9 87-4 90-2 

Dumond! DrOduction.. oo: ils eco Rie eR op 141-9 132-9 114-4 130-9 123-7 

Btanutactuting’ 2.4) .'2,4, det eeak tae, eee ek 94-8 99-5 86-2 87-9 97-0 

Congtrachion: ...Ac ast 4 aaa S cee cae oo 38-1 41-3 39-7 45-4 28-6 

BEGCEER DOWEL. een bieetes bec aen 170-4 162-7 158-1 148-8 148-9 
Dwrne UTON ee } BAG. EE eee. cd 97-2 96-2 89-9 90-5 92-6 

Trade employment... J.24-.~ce thet dot eae foes 119-5 119-8 112-8 113-9 114-8 

Carloadings7o.csc ca oh. eee cue, I ee ee 68-7 67-0 62-9 62-6 63-9 

Lea portay.\. a sink adh ob otlcutes «fs ies ERM Ab 78-2 73-5 77-4 71-6 70-5 

FIXPOPUG 5. fo. ae oo) Re cet ee | ie ee 85-3 82-8 58-3 67-6 85-8 
ne tet tee ig ee lt ae ee 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(8) Figures for four weeks ending 
(*) Sugar production given in pe 


4, October 7, and September 9, 1933. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


December 1, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 
riods of four weeks ending November 3, October 6, and September 8, 1934; November 
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1933, considerable time loss resulted from six 
strikes of loggers in northern Ontario and 
Quebec.’ Four disputes were carried over 
from October and nine disputes commenced 
during November. Ten of the thirteen dis- 
putes were terminated during the month, four 
resulting in favour of the employers involved, 
three resulting in favour of the workers con- 
cerned, while three resulted in compromises 
or were partially successful. The disputes 
unterminated at the end of the month 
numbered three and involved 155 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
_ lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected, but which had not 
been called off or definitely declared termin- 
ated by the unions involved. 


Dr. Walter A. Riddell, 
Canadian Canadian Advisory Officer 
Support for for the League of Nations 
League of at Geneva, who recently 
Nations completed a tour of Canada, 


expressed satisfaction with 
the support given to the League throughout 
the Dominion. He stated that more public 
confidence in the League existed throughout 
the world to-day than ever before. “A cri- 
terion of this,” he said, “is the fact that, of 
the nations represented, twenty-five sent either 
their Prime Ministers or Foreign Secretaries 
to the last assembly. Moreover, there is a 
striking spirit of international co-operation 
based on contact, and the members of the 
League realize to the full the benefits of col- 
lective action.” As evidence of the increasing 
authority of the League, Dr. Riddell also 
mentioned the fact that the United States 
had joined the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and noted the recent accession to League 
membership of the Soviet Union, Afghanistan 
and Ecuador. 


Reference was made on 
page 92 of the February 
issue to the appointment by 
the House of Commons on 
February 2, of a select 
special committee to inquire into the causes 
of price spreads, etc., the scope of the pro- 
posed inquiry being defined in a resolution 
moved by the Prime Minister. By an Order 
in Council dated July 7, 1934, the members 
of committee were constituted a Commission 
under the Inquiries Act to continue the in- 
quiry; and on November 19 a further Order 
in Council was passed for the purpose of 
clarifying the scope of the inquiry and of 
authorizing the commission to continue, com- 
plete, and report on all or any matters referred 
to in the resolution of the House of Commons 
on February 2. The Commissioners are as 
follows: Messrs. W. W. Kennedy (chairman), 


Royal 
Commission on 
Price Spreads. 


Hon. H. H. Stevens, Samuel Factor, J. L. 
Baribeau, D. M. Kennedy, E. J. Young, James 
Ilsley, Thomas Bell, O. L. Boulanger, Mark 
Senn, and A. M. Edwards. 

By a proclamation of the 


Farm credit Alberta Government, pub- 


legislation lished in the Alberta 
effective in Gazette, November 30, the 
Alberta. Canadian Farm Loan Act, 


1927, and the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act Amendment Act, 1934, were 
proclaimed as effective in the Province as 
from December 1, 1934, “to the extent that 
each of the said Acts is not within the legis- 
lative competence of the Parliament of Can- 
ada, and is within that of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province.” 

At the last session of the Legislature the 
Provincial Agricultural Debts and Credits Act 
was passed, enabling the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council “to proclaim any legislation en- 
acted by the Parliament of Canada to be in 
force in the Province, which has for any of its 
objects the extension of credit to persons en- 
caged in agriculture, or the effecting of 
compromises between such persons and their 
creditors, or either of those objects, to the 
extent that the legislation so proclaimed is 
not within the legislative competence of the 
Parliament of Canada and is within that of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Province.” 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1934, page 492, to the two bills intro- 
duced by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons last June for the purpose of 
facilitating farm credit in Canada. 


Under the provisions of the 


Milk Natural Products Marketing 
Marketing (British Columbia) Act, 
scheme passed by the provincial 
effective in legislature at the last 
British session (Lasour GAZETTE, 
Columbia. June, 1934, page 515), a 

scheme “to regulate the 


marketing of milk and products processed or 
manufactured wholly or chiefly from milk and 
produced in a described area in British Col- 
umbia,” was approved on November 21, to 
come into force on December 1, 1934. The 
scheme is known as the “Milk Marketing 
Scheme of the Lower Mainland of British 
Columbia.” Its constitution is fully set forth 
in the British Columbia Gazette for Novem- 
ber 29. The Provincial Act provided for the 
appointment of boards to co-operate with the 
Dominion Marketing Board, and to exercise 
powers within the Province with respect to 
the marketing of natural products. The pro- 
visions of the Natural Products Marketing 
Act. 1934, passed by Parliament at its last 
session, were outlined in the Lasour GazerTe, 
April, 1934, page 304. 


1080 

The first session of the 
Legislative Eighth Legislature of Sas- 
program in katchewan opened on No- 
Saskatchewan vember 15. The Speech 


from the Throne announced 
that legislation would be introduced dealing 
with the financial position of public bodies 
and the restoration of credit within the prov- 
ince. A permanent plan will be established 
whereby seed may be available to farmers 
‘without becaming a charge upon the province. 
‘As the result of information secured through 
a soil survey, steps will be taken to re- 
establish on better lands, preferably in the 
same section of the province, a limited num- 
ber of farmers now on poorer lands, to con- 
serve water for stock, and to construct small 
irrigation works at suitable places as soon 
as financial conditions permit. The govern- 
ment will also seek to improve provincial 
credit outside Saskatchewan by keeping ex- 
penditures, provincial, municipal and indi- 
vidual, within the limits of revenue, by 
maintaining the people in active productive 
employment, by “sane legislation” regarding 
contracts, and by meeting all obligations. 


The Government of Sas- 
katchewan has appointed 
Mr. W. F. A. Turgeon as 
a commissioner under the 
Public Inquiries Act, “for 
the purpose of making an 
inquiry into all factors entering into wage 
level and coal prices having to do with the 
‘coal mining industry in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, including market conditions, 
alleged unfair business practices, wage and 
‘working conditions and, generally, to inquire 
into the whole of the operation of the said 
industry with the object of recommending 
to the government of the Province what action, 
if any, by legislation or otherwise, should be 
taken by the government in connection with 
the operation of the said industry in the 
interests of the public, the workers and the 
industry itself.” 


Inquiry into 
coal mining 
industry in 
Saskatchewan 


By an order in Council 
dated November 138, the 
Nova Scotia Government 
appointed a commission 
under the Public Inquiries 
Act, to inquire into and concerning all matters 
relating to the production, transportation, 
processing, delivery, purchase and sale of milk 
and cream intended for distribution or con- 
sumption in or for distribution from the city 
of Halifax; and into and concerning the 
financial structure of any company or com- 
panies engaged in the processing, distribution 
or sale of milk or cream in the city of Halifax, 


Inquiry into 
milk industry 
at Halifax 
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and to report thereon to the Governor in 
Council.” 

The commission consists of the following 
members: Professor A. Burpee Balcom, Ph. D., 
of Wolfville; William J. Bird, of Truro; and 
Alexander D. MacKay, of Pictou. 


In 19382 a second coal 
miners’ organization was 
formed in Nova Scotia, 
namely the Amalgamated 
Mine Workers of Nova 
Scotia, the majority of its 
members being seceders from the United Mine 
Workers of America. Efforts were subse- 
quently made by the new union to secure 
the privilege of the check-off (a deduction 
made by the company from the miner’s wages 
for union dues). Owing to the insistence of 
the demand of the new organization, and in 
view of the fact that the coal mining com- 
panies were unwilling to maintain a second 
check-off, the Provincial Legislature, at the 
last session (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1934, 
page 748) passed the following amendment to 
the Coal Mines’ Regulation Act: 

“Be it enacted by the Governor and Assembly 
as follows: 

1. Section 97 of Chapter 1 of the Acts of 
1927 is hereby amended by adding the following 
Subsections to said Section: 

3. Notwithstanding anything in Sub-section 
(1) of this Section, no employer shall be 
obligated to retain or pay any sum or 
sums to any person designated to represent 
a union other than the union to which 
belong the larger or largest number of 
employees in or about all mines operated 
by said employer. 

4. For the purpose of determining to which 
union the larger or largest number of em- 
ployees belong, regard shall be had solely 
to the number of written requests referred 
to in Sub-section (1) hereof filed with the 
employer before November 15th in each 
year, and every employer shall on said day 
permit a representative of every union to 
which any of his employees belong, to 
attend at the place where said cards are 
filed and count the same. 

2. This Act shall come into force on from 
and after, but not before the 15th day of 
November, 1934. 

In compliance with this legislation a vote 
of the miners was taken in November, and 
according to press reports it resulted in the 
United Mine Workers of America securing the 
check-off privilege with six companies and the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 
with two companies. The total vote as pub- 
lished was as follows:—United Mine Workers 
of America, 6,604; Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers, 6,066. 

On November 26 Mr. Justice Doull, in 
Supreme Court Chambers at Halifax, granted 
an interim injunction directing the Dominion 
Coal Company to continue the check-off of 


Check-off 
privilege in 
coal mines of 
Nova Scotia 
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union dues for the Amalgamated Maine 
Workers until November 30, pending further 
inquiry into the result of the ballot. 


The Manitoba Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association has pre- 
pared the draft of a bill 
for submission to the pro- 
vincial legislature under the 
title: “The Department of 
Trade and Industry Act.” 
The text of the proposed measure is published 
in Winnipeg Commercial, a monthly magazine 
which serves the general retail trade of 
Western Canada. It is proposed to provide 
means for prohibiting “the unfair business 
methods and practices that have or may be- 
come prevalent in certain trades and industries 
and to fix minimum wages and working con- 
ditions for employees engaged in these trades 
and industries and to fix a minimum price for 
the sale of certain goods and services and so 
prevent the destruction of these trades and 
industries.” These purposes would be effected 
by means of the licensing of persons engaged 
in the particular trades, by their formation 
into associations, and by the framing of codes 
which would be compulsory on the respective 
industries when they have been approved 
either by 66 per cent of the licensed persons 
in a trade or by 50 per cent of the licensed 
persons carrying on the trade if they own 
66 per cent of the invested capital. 


Retail 
merchants 
favour codes 
for Manitoba 
undertakings 


A strong appeal for united 
action by farmers was made 
by President Albert Rioux 
at the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Catho- 
lie Union held at Quebec City on Novem- 
ber 7-9. Over 200 delegates, representing all 
sections of the Province, attended the con- 
vention. “If the farmers would unite,” the 
president said, “the farming problem would 
be solved. Of they would unite once and for 
all, no government would enact legislation 
without having first consulted their organi- 
zation.” 

At last year’s convention, colonization was 
the leading subject under discussion, the main 
topic this year being farm credit. The presi- 
dent intimated that farm credit would be 
studied in all its bearings during the coming 
year. He pointed out that even in normal 
times the establishment of farmers’ sons on 
the land depended upon a supply of credit 
being made available. Four billion dollars 
had been advanced to the farmers in the 
United States since the crisis, and aid was also 
being granted in every country to some ex- 
tent. Half the farmers in Quebec, he stated, 
stood in need of credit. He recommended 


Farmers’ 
organization 
in Quebec 


that the money now being applied to trans- 
ferring prospective settlers from the cities 
to farms should rather be used to provide 
credit for the sons of the farmers. The study 
to be undertaken would show whether the 
federal farm credit system should be allowed 
to remain, or whether it might be preferable 
to establish parochial systems of credit. 

The secretary’s report showed that in 1934 
the number of members had increased by 
944. After 10 years’ existence there were over 
10,000 members, indicating a progress more ~ 
rapid than that of the Boerenbund, the 
similar organization in Belgium: The number 
of local “circles” has risen from 592 in 1933 
to 630 this year. 


The Department of Mar- 


Consumers’ kets of New York City has 
service in created a “Consumers’ Ser- 
New York City vice Division” to furnish 


information to house-keep- 
ers in regard to marketing and the planning 
of meals so as to obtain the best food values. 
A five-minute radio talk is given every 
morning on market conditions and “good 
buys,” with advice on selecting and pre- 
paring foods. Newspapers also are supplied 
with similar information. The »\Consumers’ 
Service Division also conducts studies of the 
costs of marketing and distributing foods, 
and of municipal markets as a means of 
bringing the farmers and consumers into closer 
relation. It is claimed that the movement, 
while still in its infancy, is already bringing 
about a consolidation of consumers’ interests. 
The “Consumers’ Guide,” issued by the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Home Economics (Bureau of Labour 
Statistics) “emphasizes the consumers’ right to 
full and correct information on prices, quality 
of commodities ,and on costs and efficiency 
of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in 
making wise and economical purchases by re- 
porting changes in prices and costs of food 
and farm commodities. It relates these 
changes to developments in the agricultural 
and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on co-operative efforts which are 
being made by individuals and groups of con- 
sumers to obtain the greatest possible value 
for their expenditures.” 


The South African Gov- 
Inquiry into ernment recently appointed 
operation of a commission of seven 
labour laws in members, including repre- 


South Africa sentatives of employers and 
of workers, to examine the 
operation of the Wage Act and the Industrial 


Xonciliation Act. The terms of reference are 
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to enquire into, report upon and make recom- 
mendations in regard to the following sub- 
jects: the extent to which wage determination 
and agreements under these Acts are evaded, 
and the effects of such evasions on employers 
acting in accordance with the spirit of such 
legislation and on the workers; the effect of 
fixing lower wages for women than for men 
and of laying down ratios between different 
classes of employees, both male and female; 
the comparative wages fixed by determination 
under the Wage Act for similar classes of 
work in different occupations; the adequacy of 
present wage rates for unskilled labourers and 
semi-skilled workers, and the desirability of 
fixing minimum wage rates for such workers; 
the disparity between wage levels of skilled 
workers and those of labourers and of persons 
in semi-skilled occupations. 

The provisions of the Wage Act were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerte, July, 1929, page 
706. The Act provides for the establishment 
of a Board which has power, after hearing the 
representations of the parties, to make deter- 
minations of wages which may be made bind- 
ing on all employers and workers in the trades 
and areas concerned. The employees allege 
that employers evade the wage determinations 
by discharging workers who receive the full 
wage and replace them by workers at the 
bottom of the scale, and by similar practices. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1924, page 
495. The workers allege that in the ten 
years of its operation the workers have 
found the Act of little benefit, particularly in 
regard to the provision for industrial councils. 

As regards both the Wage Act and the In- 
dustrial Conciliation Act it is contended that 
there ‘are serious defects in enforcement and 
in particular that penalties for evasion of 
waze awards and agreements are quite in- 
effective. It is therefore urged that both Acts 
should be redrafted in. simpler terms and 
various provisions introduced to ensure their 
effective enforcement. 


The conditions with which 


Conditions of a successful system of 
success in contributory unemployment 
unemployment insurance must comply 
insurance were outlined bv Dr. 


Hector H. W. Hether- 
ington, principal of the University of Liver- 
pool, and formerly a member of the British 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Lasour GazeTrr, December, 1932, page 
1308), during a recent visit to Canada. First, 
there must be a good system of employment 
exchanges; second, there must be a first-rate 
administration: “It is a very big administra- 


tive job,” he said, “and a great tax on the 
Civil Service.” The third condition is that 
there must be some auxiliary method of 
relieving the long-term unemployment which 
cannot be carried on the insurance scheme. 
Dr. Hetherington pointed out that without 
any previous model England started unem- 
ployment insurance in 1911; and he expressed 
the opinion that the development of the 
English system was “the most constructive 
thing in the history of great industrial 
countries.” The chief lesson that had been 
learned by past experience was that long- 
term unemployment must be cared for by 
means of a secondary scheme; “we were try- 
ing,” he said, “from 1924 to 1930, to make 
unemployment insurance carry the whole 
burden, and that is why it came quite near 
to breaking down.” 


“T believe,” Dr. Hetherington concluded, 
“that every industrial country will have to 
have a system of unemployment. insurance, 
for it is much the cheapest and simplest 
means of carrying the unemployment that 
occurs in all industrial centres.” 


The amended legislation now in effect in 
Great Britain (Lasour Gazetrrs, December, 
1933, page 1170) incorporates the major 
recommendations of the “Gregory Commis- 
sion.” 


A program of “economic 


Social security” for the United 
security States is being studied 
program for by an advisory council 
United States appointed by President 


Roosevelt with a view to 
the enactment of suitable legislation by 
Congress. This program includes ten pro- 
posals; namely, unemployment insurance; 
provisions for old age security; provisions for 
meeting the economic risks of illness; public 
works as a means of economic security; 
employment opportunities; special measures 
for economic security of children; survivors’ 
insurance; dependency and relief; economic 
security for farmers and agricultural workers; 
handling and investment of reserve funds. 


The advisory council was appointed by the 
President on November 10, composed of 19 
experts in the various departments of activity 
included in the program, with Frank. P. 
Graham, President of the University of North 
Carolina, as chairman. The council will 
provide information and assistance to the 
Committee on Economic Security, a body 
composed of four members of the Federal 
Cabinet and Federal Relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins. 
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I Aaa ee ART TETOY vITRE  oFe e OCR'T 


The British Minister of 
Labour of Great Britain an- 
nounced in the House of 
Commons in November 
that he had invited the 
National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations and the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress to dis- 
cuss with him the question of shorter hours of 
labour, with special reference to the following 
points: (1) To inquire, industry by industry, 
whether hours of employment could be re- 
duced without reducing earnings; (2) If that 
is impossible, whether employers and work- 
people would make concessions to permit of 
a reduction of working hours and an increase 
in the number of workpeople; (3) Whether 
the result would be an appreciable increase in 
the numbers employed. 


British labour 
and industry 
confer on 
shorter hours. 





Uniformity of Labour Legislation in 


The International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials in the United States, 
at their annual convention in Boston in 
September, considered the problem of mini- 
mum wage legislation. The basis for legisla- 
tion, whether that of a fair return for ser- 
vices rendered or that of cost of living, was 
discussed, also the various types of laws now 
in effect. While uniformity of legislation is 
desirable, the type of legislation adopted must 
be suited to local conditions. Certain general 
principles regarding minimum wage legisla- 
tion were setup. Legislation, it was suggested, 
should be as simple as consistent with effec- 
tive administration. It should also be suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet changing economic con- 
ditions. In this connection it might be well 
to allow greater discretionary powers to ad- 
ministrative officers. The need of educational 
work was stressed in order to enlist interest 
and support by the public. Mutual exchange 
among the States was recommended as to 
policies, problems encountered and methods of 
meeting them. It was suggested that such 
exchange might best be effected through the 
Minimum Wage Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Labour, the Women’s Bureau, 
and the Interstate conference on Labour Com- 
pacts. 





Coal Statistics for Canada in October 


Coal production in Canada during October 
amounted to 1,551,379 tons or 1.8 per cent 
below the output of 1,579,351 tons in October, 
1933, but 5.8 per cent above the five-year 
average for October of 1,466,277 tons. During 
the month under review bituminous coal 


production totalled 1,002,724 tons, sub-bitu- 
minous coal, 67,770 tons and lignite coal, 
480,885 tons. The Nova Scotia production of - 
658,754 tons was the highest monthly output 
on record since October, 1928. Alberta pro- 
duced 586,196 tons or 5.8 per cent below the 
October, 1933, total of 622,504 tons In Oc- 
tober, 1934, Alberta’s production included 
160,494 tons of bituminous coal, 67,770 tons 
of sub-bituminous coal and 357,932 tons of 
lignite coal while a year ago 142,590 tons of 
bituminous coal, 66,841 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal and 413,073 tons of lignite coal were pro- 
duced. An increase of 11.6 per cent was re- 
corded in British Columbia’s output in October 
when 155,832 tons were produced as compared 
with 139,658 tons a year ago. The tonnage 
mined in Saskatchewan declined in October to 
122.953 tons from the total for the correspond- 
ing month of 1933. New Brunswick’s output 
of 27,644 tons was 18.0 per cent above the 
October, 1933, production of 24,458 tons. 
Production of coke in Canada at 204,148 
tons in October reached the highest level for 
any month since December, 1980. In Septem- 
ber output amounted to 188,375 tons and in 
October of a year ago to 172,508 tons. 





Industrial Policy in the Soviet Union 


A. conference of heavy industry in the 
Soviet Union was recently held in Moscow for 
the purpose of studying methods of increasing 
efficiency and output in industrial undertak- 
ings. A resolution was adopted, which is pub- 
lished in full in Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation (Geneva), November 19, 1934. Definite 
instructions were addressed all managers, fore- 
men, engineers and technical workers in in- 
dustrial undertakings, requiring them to act 
on the following lines: to combat the spirit 
of bureaucracy; to make a more discerning 
selection of labour and technical staff, giving 
preference to quality rather than numbers; 
to arrange wage scales in such a way as to 
increase the output of labour by paying 
workers according to their merit and the 
quantity and quality of work actually per- 
formed; to maintain strict discipline in under- 
takings, both in the field of labour and that 
of management and finance; to mechanize 
heavy work, especially the most exhausting 
kinds; and to rationalize production in every 
field. 

The Conference also drew attention to the 
necessity of carrying on a campaign for in- 
dustrial hygiene and for cleanliness in workers’ 
dwellings, refreshment rooms and workplaces, 
and declared that an improvement in the 
quality of work depends on an improvement 
in the living and working conditions of the 
workers. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ee by an officer of the Depart- 

ment of Labour resulted in a settle- 
ment being reached during November in the 
case of a dispute between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric (Company and certain of its employees 
being motormen, conductors and busmen, 
members of the Street Railwaymen’s Unit of 
the One Big Union. An application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation had been received on October 26 


from the employees in question, approxi- 
mately 600 in number (Lasour Gazerrz, No- 
vember, 1934, page 991). The dispute related 
to the alleged unjust dismissal of two em- 
ployees, the question of the speed of the cars 
on certain routes being also involved. In the 
article which follows on the recent conciliation 
work of the Department of Labour will be 
found a statement regarding this settlement 
(page 1088). 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Se tables presented below summarize 

the proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1934, and from March 22, 
1907, to March 31, 1934. 

The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1933-34 include three cases in 
which certain proceedings had taken place 
during the preceding year. On March 31, 
1934, results were still pending in connection 
with four applications. 


I.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1933, TO MARCH 31, 


1934 
Num- 
ber of Num- 
applica-| Num- | ber of 
Industries affected tions | ber of | strikes 


for Boards} not 




















Boards| estab- | averted 
re- lished |orended 
ceived 
Disputes affecting transportation 
and communication and 
other public utilities— 
Transportation and Communica- 
tion— 
Steam railways: fines. cae bes 5 2 0 
Street and electric railways... 4 3 0 
SHIPPING sock sae oe 4 3 0 
Telegraphs 25404. vases cone 4 1 0 
Miscellaneous— 
Light and power.............. 3 2 0 
20* 11f 0 





*Including three cases carried over from preceding year. 
tT wo boards dealt with two applications each. 


II.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM ne wees 1907, TO MARCH 31, 
4 


Number | Number 


of of 
applica- | strikes 
Industries affected tions for not 
Boards | averted 
received | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
portation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
@oall. . . kc s.cs5 cee wks 11 
Metal2 13.4. fa 5 BS 20 5 
Asbestoss 0.\x023. fh. es eeeetieeics oe 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
Steam railwayst.ue 1 beaker 2a 7 
Street and electric railways...... 136 7 
Motor, busses. 2 ogeuieal eee 1 0 
Express }tc ee se cea eee 12 1 
Shipping aise Leen eee 48 0 
‘Lelegraphss. 2 pane ae 30 1 
Telephones,(..0..7 so... eee one 10 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power....... foes AYES RYE 35 3 
Elevators... oe cee eee 1 0 
(4) Warsworls? 20) She ont eee eee 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act......... 156 2 
Total, Scere Seer ode. 802 38 





The Hon. Arthur Roebuck, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, announced on December 1, 
that the government proposed, at the forth- 
coming session of the provincial legislature, to 
introduce legislation enabling the government 
to aid employers and workers in reaching 
agreements regarding wages and hours of 
labour. A representative of the Department 
of Labour, the Minister said, should preside 
over conferences between the parties to such 
agreements. 
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AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES OF CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
ETC., ON CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


A Bases Lasour Gazerre for November, on 
pages 991-992, contained information as 
to agreements made on November 3, 1934, 
between the principal steam railways in Can- 
ada and various classes of employees, pro- 
viding for the partial restoration of the rates 
of pay under the agreements in force in 1929. 
Beginning in December, 1931, deductions \ of 
ten per cent had been made from the earnings 
of employees of various classes, following 
proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in some cases. Since the 
later months of 1933 these deductions have 
been in general fifteen per cent, and the new 
agreements provided for the restoration of 
three per cent on January 1, 1935, and two 
per cent on May 1, 1935, either party to give 
thirty days’ notice after July 1, 1985, of any 
further change desired. For any employees 
not subject to the full fifteen per cent deduc- 


tion provisions for pro rata restorations were 
made. 

Later in November negotiations were 
entered into between the officials of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the repre- 
sentatives of the clerks, freight handlers, 
station employees, shop labourers, roundhouse 
employees, sleeping and dining car employees, 
wharf employees at Halifax, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island ferry employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Early in December agreements were reached 
providing for the partial restoration of 1929 
agreement rates, as arranged in November for 
other classes, namely three per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, and two per cent on May 1, 1935. 

Negotiations as to the rates for employees 
of the express department were in progress 
early in December. 





Changes in Occupations in Scotland 


A new volume of the Census of Scotland, 
recently published, deals with the occupations 
of the people and the industries in which they 
are engaged. 

The population of Scotland of working age 
(14 years and upwards) at the date of the 
Census (26th April, 1931) was 3,617,783, and 
showed an increase of 78,731, or 2.2 per cent 
as compared with the previous Census (re- 
lating to 1921), although the total population 
at all ages had declined by 39,517, or 0.8 per 
cent. Of the total population of 14 years and 
upwards, 2,201,310 were returned as normally 
following a gainful occupation (including those 
out of work at the date of the Census). 

Among males gainfully occupied (including 
persons out of work) there were remarkable 
changes between 1921 and 1931 in occupational 
distribution. There were increases of 29.8 per 
cent in commercial occupations (excluding 
clerks); of 7.2 per cent in transport and 
communication; of 37.5 per cent in personal 
service occupations; and of 26.0 per cent in 
“other and undefined” occupations: these last 
are largely unskilled labourers, and the in- 
crease was partly due to a change in classifica- 
tion. There were decreases of 22.7 per cent 
among metal workers; of 18.3 per cent in 


mining and quarrying occupations; and of 
13.5 per cent among workers in wood and 
furniture. There were also considerable re- 
ductions in wood and furniture. There were 
also considerable reductions among clerks, 
etc., in public administration and defence 
occupations, and among makers of articles of 
clothing, fishermen, and workers in agricultural 
occupations. Taken generally, the figures in- 
dicate a marked decline in numbers in pro- 
ductive occupations, and increases in com- 
mercial, transport, and personal service oc- 
cupations, 

Among females normally engaged in gainful 
occupations, there were increases, between 
1921 and 1931, of 16.0 per cent in personal ser- 
vice occupations; of 14.7 per cent in com- 
mercial occupations; and other considerable 
increases among textile workers, in professional 
occupations, and among clerks, typists, etc. 
There were decreases of 27.1 per cent among 
makers of articles of dress, etc.; of 35.2 per 
cent in agricultural occupations; and of 27.3 
per cent in “other and undefined” occupations, 
This latter group may, however, have been 
affected by changes in classification. Among 
clerks, typists, etc., an increase of 3,421 fenales 
was concurrent with a decrease of 6,514 males. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FROM AUGUST 1, 1934, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1934. 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried on 
by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for tthe purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliatior or an arbitrator when requested by’ 
the parties concerned. In some disputes occur- 
ring im industries coming directly under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, 
mines and public utilities, preliminary inquiries 
and mediation by officers of the Department 
result jin the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without' the mecessity of the establish- 
ment of Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
alt Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four westem provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation officer 
are alt Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising ou't of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applyimg to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation ma'tters dealt with dur- 
ing ‘the period from August 1, 1934, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1934 (An article covering the period 
April 1, 1984, to July 31, 1934, appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette, August, 1934, page 729). 


Coal Miners, Beverly, Alta—In June, 1934, 
representations were made to the Department 
on behalf of a number of unemployed coal 
miners ait Beverly, Alta., formerly employed 
on a property now operated by the Beverly 
Coal Company, Limited, that they were being 
discriminated against, and it was intimated 
that an application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation amd Investigation 
would be made. An officer of the Department 
of Labour visited Beverly in the latter pari 
of June and held conferences with the imter- 
ested parties. It was ascertained that an 
agreement is in force between the mine 
management and the United Mine Workers of 
Amenica and that no dispute existed between 
the company amd its employees. Under the 
circumstances no ground existed for the 


establishment of a Board. The president of 
the company, however, agreed that should he 
require additional mimers at a later period’ 
preference would be given to the unemployed 
in Beverly. 


Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q—Early in 
July, 1934, the attention of the Department 
was called to a dispute regarding working con- 
ditions which had arisen between the long- 
shoremen employed at the Port of Montreal 
and the Cunard White Star Line, Limited. 
At the request of the longshoremen for the 
mediation services of the Department, an 
officer was assigned to the case. Conferences 
were arranged between the parties concerned 
and certain suggestions of the departmental 
officer were carried out which resulted in the 
dispute being terminated. 


Paper Makers, Dolbeau, P.Q—In May, 1934, 
42 papermakers employed by the Lake St. 
John Power and Paper Company, Dolbeau, 
P.Q., went on strike, their demands for the 
immediate restoration of the 1982 wage scale 
being refused by the employing compamy. 
Officials of the Provincial Government dealt 
with this dispute but were umsuccessful in 
their attempt to bring about a settlement. In 
August a conciliator of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour visited Dolbeau and discussed 
the situation with officials of the company 
and allso with a number of the strikers whose 
positions had been filled. Subsequently he 
interviewed tthe president of the company in 
Montreal for the purpose, if possible, of hav- 
ing the men reinstated. On this pomt the 
only assurance received was that im cases of 
vacancies further consideration would be given 
to the re-employment of the papermakers 
then idle. 


Plumbers, Calgary, Alta—In July, 1934, a 
dispute arose betwen the master plumbers of 
Calgairy, Alta., and the plumbers in their em- 
ploy, numbering approximately 14, as a result 
of the emplioyers’ desire to reduce the hourly 
rate of wages from $1 to 90 cents, the former 
agreement having expired on April 30. Con- 
ferences between the interested parties having 
failed to solve the difficulty the plumbers 
ceased work. This situation was not brought 
to the attention of the Department of Labour 
until on or about September 1, and shortly 
thereafter a mediator was sent to Calgary. 
This officer was successful in bringing the’ 
disputants into agreement. 


Innemen, Troublemen, etc., Toronto, Ont-—— 
On September 1, 1934, an application for the 
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establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received in the Department 
of Labour from jinemen, troublemen and’ 
truckdrivers, members of Local No. 636 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and employed by the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, Toronto, Ont., these 
emplloyees desiring to secure a new agreement 
embodying increased wages, ste. and being 
unable to arrange conferences with the em- 
ploying company. A conciliation officer of 
the Department, while in Toronto on other 
business, looked into the matter and made 
arrangements fior conferences between the 
interested parties. Negotiations are still pro- 
ceeding. 


Checkers and Coopers, Montreal, P.Q—In 
the August issue of the Lasour GazeTTs refer- 
ence was made to negotiations then taking 
place between representatives of the checkers 
and coopers and officials of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q., 
with the assistance of a mediator of the De- 
partment of Labour, respecting wages and 
working conditions. These negotiations 
proved successful and a signed agreement 
became effective September 6, 1934, thereby 
making Board procedure unnecessary. 


Operating Engineers, Hamilton, Ont—The 
dismissal of one of their members early in 
September, 1934, was the cause of a threatened 
strike of operating engineers, members of 
Local Union No. 700 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Hamilton, Ont., 
in the employ of the Hamilton By-Product 
Coke Ovens, Limited. A request for the 
mediatorial services of the Department of 
Labour was received from officials of the union 
concerned, and an officer proceeded to Hamil- 
ton immediately. This officer was successful 
in having the employee in question reinstated, 
and the dispute was accordingly settled. Ap- 
proximately 37 men were estimated to be 
involved. 


Street Rattway Employees, Brantford, Ont — 
Early in September, 1934, an application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour from certain employees of the 
Brantford Municipal Railway Commission, 
Brantford, Ont., being members of Local 
Division No. 685 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, to deal with a dispute 
which had arisen regarding the request of these 
employees for a new agreement embodying 
increased wages and certain changes in the 
working condtions. Approximately 50 em- 
ployees were involved. Officials of the Com- 
mission requested that action in this connec- 
tion be postponed owing to the illness of the 
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chairman, to which the employees agreed. 
About the middle of the following month a 
Conciliation Officer of the Department of La- 
bour visited Brantford, held several confer- 
ences with the interested parties, and was suc- 
cessful in bringing them into accord, the com- 
mission granting certain concessions with re- 
spect to working conditions, and the em- 
ployees agreeing not to press their demand for 
wage increases. 


Truck Drivers, Edmonton, Alta—For several 
months a dispute had existed between the 
Truckmen’s and Coal Haulers’ Local Union 
No. 19 and the Edmonton Coal Operators re- 
specting haulage rates, etc., and early in Octo- 
ber a request for the services of a mediator 
was received by the Minister of Labour from 
the employees. An officer of the Department 
then in that territory was assigned to this 
case promptly, and through joint conferences 
which he arranged considerable progress was 
made toward a settlement at that time. Con- 
ferences were renewed upon the return to Ed- 
monton of the departmental mediator the lat- 
ter part of November which resulted in an 
agreement being reached between the parties 
directly interested. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta.—On October 
12, 1934, a conference was brought about by 
a mediator of the Department of Labour be- 
tween the management of the Red Hot Coal 
Company, Edmonton, Alta., and officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America. At this 
conference an agreement was concluded which 
conformed to the conditions obtaining in other 
coal mines in that area. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—In October, 
1934, a mediator of the Department of Labour 
brought about conferences between the opera- 
tors of several small coal mines in the Edmon- 
ton field and union officials for the purpose of 
eliminating disputes which had arisen. At 
these conferences certain preliminary steps 
were agreed upon which, it is anticipated, will 
finally lead to a definite agreement as to wages 
and working conditions. 


Operating Engineers, Hamilton, Ont —Early 
in October, 1934, word was received in the 
Department of Labour that the negotiations 
between officials of the Hamilton By-Product 
Coke Ovens, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
representatives of their operating engineers, 
members of Local Union No. 700 of the In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, re- 
garding a new agreement to institute a 6-day 
week without loss of wages in place of the 
seven-day week then being worked, had failed 
to settle the issue, and a joint request for the 
mediation services of the Department in this 
connection was made. This request was im- 
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mediately granted, and a departmental officer 
held several conferences with the two parties. 
The resulting agreement provided for a 6-day 
week with the hourly rate of the employees 
being increased sufficiently to absorb 50 per 
cent of the earnings of the extra day formerly 
worked. While only 37 employees were 
directly involved in this dispute it is under- 
stood that the terms of settlement were ap- 
plied to all plant employees, approximating 
139 in number. 


Coal Miners, Wayne, Alta—A dispute arose 
during the latter part of October, 1984, at the 
Jewel Collieries, Wayne, Alta., regarding the 
payment for bone in the coal seam and also 
on account of alleged discrimination against 
certain employees. A mediator of the Depart- 
ment of Labour discussed the situation with 
the management of the company and with 
union officials, but was unable to bring about 
a direct settlement. It was finally agreed that 
under the terms of the agreement the Minister 
of Labour should appoint an independent 
chairman. 


Steamship Clerks, Checkers, Stowers, Load- 
ers, etc., Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. 
—An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department of Labour on 
September 24, 1934, from the truckers, stowers, 
loaders, sealers, checkers, assistant foremen and 
clerks, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, employed by the Western Stevedore 
Company, Fort William, Ont. The dispute re- 
lated to wages and working conditions, and 
direct negotiations had failed to settle the 
issue. Approximately 400 men were directly 
affected. 

On October 15 an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation was also 
received from a similar group of employees, 
members of the same labour organization, em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways at 
Port Arthur, Ont., the dispute being of the 
same general nature. It was stated that 320 
employees were directly involved. 


A conciliator of the Department of Labour 
proceeded to Fort William and discussed with 
representatives of both groups of employees, 
on October 21 and 22, the various points in- 
volved. Subsequently the conciliator had a 
conference with the manager of the Western 
Stevedore Company, at which time certain 
concessions were granted. These, however, 
were not acceptable to the employees’ repre- 
sentatives. In the case of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, proper negotiations had not 
taken place and later on arrangements to this 
end were made by the Department. The 


joint conference which followed failed to settle 
the dispute and Board procedure therefore be- 
came necessary. The employees’ representa- 
tives, however, agreed with the conciliator that 
one Board could properly deal with both dis- 
putes and accordingly a Board was established 
early in November. 


Street Railway Employees, Winnipeg, Man. 
—An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department of Labour on 
October 26, 1934, from the motormen, conduc- 
tors and busmen employed by the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, Winnipeg, Man., being 
members of the Street Railwaymen’s Unit of 
the One Big Union. The dispute related to 
certain dismissals and the speed of cars over 
certain routes, which the parties directly in- 
terested were unable to solve. Some 600 men 
were directly affected. A mediator of the 
Department of Labour proceeded to Winnipeg 
on November 10 and upon arrival there held 
separate conferences with the company and 
union officials over a period of several days. 
Finally an understanding was reached which 
took care of the speed issue and provided for 
the reinstatement of a dismissed motorman in 
the capacity of conductor. A ballot of the 
employees approved of this settlement, there- 
by avoiding the necessity of Board procedure. 


Coal Miners, Cumberland, B.C—The expir- 
ation of the existing agreement on October 31, 
1934, and the failure to secure a new agree- 
ment embodying, among other things, a wage 
increase of ten per cent, was the cause of 
a threatened strike of approximately 500 coal 
miners employed at the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Limited, Cumberland, B.C. At 
the request of the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia, a representative of the 
federal Department of Labour proceeded to 
Cumberland early in November to co-operate 
with an officer of the provincial Department of 
Labour who was already in the territory, but 
upon arrival there he was informed by the 
miners’ committee that they were not agree- 
able to mediation. The departmental officer 
then informed them of the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and that 
his services were available upon request. A 
strike subsequently followed, particulars of 
which appear elsewhere in this issue. It is 
understood that the attitude on the miners’ 
committee in this instance was largely in- 
fluenced by the presence in the district of or- 
ganizers of the Mine Workers’ Union of Can- 
ada. 


Coal Miners, Princeton, B.C —On Novem- 
ber 8, 1984, word reached the Department 
of Labour that a dispute existed between the 
management of the Tulameen Coal Company, 
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Princeton, B.C., and its coal miners respecting 
the bringing into effect of a new agreement. 
A mediator of the Department of Labour 
visited Princeton on November 24 and found 
that mediation was acceptable to the company 
but unacceptable to the miners’ committee, 
members of the Mine Workers’ Union of Can- 
ada. 


Paper Makers, Masson, P.Q.—As a result of 
a strike or walk-out of paper makers in the 
employ of the James MacLaren Company, 
Limited, Masson, P.Q., which took place on 


November 22, 1934, some six employees were 
refused re-employment when the plant re- 
sumed operations. A conciliator of the De- 
partment of Labour visited Buckingham on 
November 24 and had a conference with the 
managing director of the company with the 
object of bringing about, if possible, the rein- 
statement of these men. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful, the managing director being 
adamant on this point. Full particulars will 
be found in the article dealing with strikes 
and lockouts in Canada appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1934 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for November, 1934, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
* Noval G8 4ieyseatty ox 13 1,642 17,182 
ROCi ae L934 ats sites e 16 4,970 52,011 
INOW losolretees ues - 20 4,718 51,040 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods 
taken to secure information preclude the probability of 
omissions of disputes of importance. Information as to a 
dispute involving a small number of employees, or for a 
short period of time is frequently not received until some 
time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes, as well as the 
number of workers involved and the time loss, 
was much lower in November than in the 
previous month or in the same month a year 
ago. In fact the figures were lower than for 
any month since the middle of 1933. Only 
two strikes in November caused much time 
loss, one involving loggers in the Sault Ste. 
Marie district of Ontario carried over from 


October and one of coal miners at Cumber- 


land in Vancouver Island involving about 
five hundred workers for about two weeks. 
In October two strikes of loggers in northern 
Ontario caused a time loss of about 23,000 
days and two strikes of coal miners in Nova 


Scotia resulted in a time loss of nearly 9,000 
working days. In November last year six 
strikes of loggers in northern Ontario and 
Quebec involving some 3,000 workers resulted 
in a time loss of about 40,000 days. 

Four disputes, involving 804 workers, were 
carried over from October, the dispute in- 
volving cap factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
reported as unterminated in the November 
issue of the Lasour GazetrTe, having been 
settled on October 29, 1934. Nine disputes 
commenced during November. Of these 
thirteen disputes ten terminated during the 
month, four being in favour of the employers 
involved, three in favour of the workers con- 
cerned, while the results of three were recorded 
as compromises or partially successful. At 
the end of November, therefore, there were 
three disputes in progress recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, namely: compositors, London, 
Ont., loggers, Sioux Lookout, Ont., and 
shingle mill workers, Eburne, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man.., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; paper mill workers, Dolbeau, 
P.Q., May 30, 1934, one employer; shoe 
factory workers, New Toronto, Ont., July 25, 
1934, one employer; shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont., September 138, 1934, one 
employer, and loggers, Port Alberni, BC., 
October 10, 1934, one employer, this last being 
added this month. The dispute involving 
moulders employed by one firm in Peter- 
borough, Ont., commencing February 27, 1934, 
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Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality employees} working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to November, 1934 


LocGiInc— 
Loggers, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 519 5,000 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, improved conditions and recog- 
nition of camp committees; terminated Nov. 13, 
1934; in favour of employer. 
Loggers, Port Alberni, B.C...... 100 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 10, 1934; against dismissal of 


workers for union activity; working conditions no 
longer affected by end of November; in favour of 
employer. 

Minine, Erc.— 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 110 1,100 |Commenced Oct. 23, 1934; for increased wages; 
terminated Nov. 12, 1934; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory “workers, -LOLronvolmn ae orl... os... Commenced Oct. 22, 1934; for renewal of union 


and Hamilton, Ont. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 1s 


agreement; terminated Oct. 29, 1934; compromise. 


1,950 |Commenced Mar, 1, 1934; for renewal of union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1934 


LoaGine— 

Loggers, Sioux Lookout, Ont.... 45 1,000 |Commenced Nov. 1, 1934; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and improved conditions; unter- 
minated. 

MINING, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Cumberland, B.C.. 426 6,000 |Commenced Nov. 5, 1934; for increased wages; 


terminated Nov. 21, 1934; partially successful. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 60 60 |Commenced Nov. 17, 1934; against reduced wages; 
Ont. terminated Nov. 17, 1934; compromise. 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Leather coat makers, Fenelon 51 51 |Commenced Nov. 19, 1934; against discharge of 
Falls, Ont. worker; terminated Nov. 20, 1934; in favour of 
workers. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Weavers (woollen cloth), Au- 11 11 |Commenced Nov. 29, 1934; for increased wages; 


burn Mills, Ont. 


terminated Dec. 30, 1934; in favour of workers. 
Pulp and Paper— 


Paper makers, Buckingham, 40 240 |Commenced Nov. 19, 1934; against discharge of 
PQ: F worker; terminated Nov. 24, 1934; in favour of 
employer. 
Other Wood Products— 
Shingle weavers, Eburne, B.C. 35 700 |Commenced Nov. 8, 1934; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, North Syd- 35 35 |Commenced Nov. 1, 1934; for increased wages; 
ney, N.S. terminated the same day; in favour of workers. 
Longshoremen, North Syd- 35 35 |Commenced Nov. 3, 1934; for increased wages; 
ney, N.S. lapsed after one day; in favour of employer. 





* 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


and carried in the above list for some months, formed or may be required, are not included 


is reported by the union to have lapsed by 
the end of November and has consequently 
been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence for which work is per- 


‘In the record, no relation of employer and 


employee being involved. 

A dispute involving plumbers at Calgary, 
Alta., from July 15, to September 24, resulted 
from the failure of the master plumbers and 
the union to agree on the terms of the 


i 
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renewal of the agreement expiring April 30, 
1934. The employers proposed to lower the 
wage rate from $1 per hour to 90 cents and 
made this reduction effective on July 15. The 
plumbers employed, about fourteen, ceased 
work until September 24, when the western 
representative of the Department brought 
about a settlement at 90 cents per hour, the 
other terms of the agreement to be settled 
later, and in November negotiations on these 
points were in progress. 

Further information as to disputes involv- 
ing bakers employed by firms in Montreal, 
P.Q., noted in the November Lasour Gazerte, 
indicates that pastry makers, etc., employed 
in several bakeries were involved at different 
dates during October and November in minor 
disputes as to increased wages and reduced 
hours and that settlements were reached in all 
cases. 

A dispute involving eight taxi drivers at 
North Sydney, N.S., commenced November 1 
against an impost of $1 per month for solicit- 
ing business on railway property, the strikers 
being joined on November 5 by baggage 
transfer men, A settlement was reached on 
November 29 when the taxi drivers agreed to 
pay the $1 fee during the tourist season from 
June to October. 

A strike of dressmakers employed by one 
firm in Montreal, P.Q., is reported to have 
commenced on November 16 to enforce a 
demand for higher wage rates. Employees of 
a shirt factory operated by the same company 
are reported to have ceased work in sympathy 
with the dressmakers; but no details as to the 
disputes have as yet reached the Department. 

A dispute involving employees in a furniture 
factory in Stratford, Ont., in September was 
referred to in the Lasour Gazette for October, 
page 907. ‘The partial re-employment of 
former employees apparently was not satis- 
factory to some of the workers and negotia- 
tions have been in progress from time to time, 
the establishment being picketed. During 
November one of those picketing was reported 
to have been arrested on a charge of damaging 
property. Early in December a settlement 
was reported to have been reached, part of 
the staff resuming work on December 7, the 
others to be taken on later. 

As a result of disturbances in connection 
with a strike of leggers at Rouyn, P.Q., in 
November, 19338 (Lasour Gazette, December, 
1988, pages 1162 and 1164, and January, 1934, 
pages 17 and 18), and a strike of metal miners 
at Noranda, P.Q., in June, 1934 (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1934, pages 624-625), a number 
of strikers and sympathizers were arrested. In 
November and early in December a number 
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of these were reported to have been convicted 
on charges of rioting, sedition, etc., and sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment from three 
months to two years, several being recom- 
mended for deportation. 

In November and October as a result of a 
disturbance in connection with a dispute at 
Stellarton, N.S., July 27 to August 4 (Lasour 
Gazetrn, September, 1934, page 812), a num- 
ber of miners were reported to have been 
convicted of unlawful assembly and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment from two to four 
months. 

During November it was reported that as a 
result of disturbances in connection with a 
strike of metal miners at Flin Flon, Man., 
July 11 to July 14 (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1934, page 739), a number of strikers were 
tried on charges of “ watching and besetting,” 
rioting, assaulting police, etc. One was re- 
leased on suspended sentence for one year, 
one was acquitted, and three were convicted 
and remanded for sentence. The judge stated 
that these would have been released on sus- 
pended sentence if they had not made false 
statements. 

It has been reported that during October as 
a result of disturbances in connection with a 
strike of loggers in the Timmins district, Ont., 
September 5 to November 1, three strikers 
charged with assaulting police, resisting arrest, 
etc. (Lasour GazeTre, October, 1934, page 
908) were sentenced to imprisonment from one 
to four months. 

During November a number of persons were 
tried on charges in connection with picketing 
in a strike of shoe factory workers at New 
Toronto, Ont., July 25-August 31, 1934 
(Lasour Gazette, September, page 812). 
Several were acquitted, the jury disagreed in 
regard to several, another trial to be held in 
December, and one was convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for two months on a 
charge of obstructing police. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Loccrers, Sautt Ste. Marm, Ont.—Toward 
the end of October some of the employees 
involved in this strike, which commenced on 
October 3, for increased wages, reduced hours, 
etc., returned to work and by November 14 
all had returned except about thirty. Out 
of nine hundred employees it was reported 
that only 519 had ceased work. In connec- 
tion with picketing a number were arrested 
on charges of assault, etc., and committed 
for trial. 


Loccers, Port Atpernt, B.C.— During 
October some of the employees involved in — 
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this dispute returned to work and others 
were replaced, operations being carried on to 
some extent from October 14. From time to 
time more men were replaced and by the 
end of November the dispute appears to have 
lapsed though the union reported approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of the strikers 
as still involved, and the dispute has, there- 
fore, been added to the list of such strikes 
and lockouts in a previous paragraph. 


Coan Miners, Sypney Mines, NS—A 
settlement of the dispute involving employees 
of one company since October 22 was reached 
on November 12, work being resumed next 
day. The miners had demanded increases in 
wages of ten per cent for those on day rates 
and twelve and one-half per cent for those 
on piece rates in accordance with increases 
that had been made in other mines some time 
previously, being the partial restoration of 
reductions effected in 1933. A compromise was 
reached providing for a five per cent increase 
for day men and for piece workers an increase 
per box with a reduction in charges for 
explosives. 


Cap Factory WorkeERS, ‘TORONTO AND 
HamiLton, Ont.—In the Lasour Gazerre for 
November this strike involving employees of 
fifteen firms was recorded as unterminated 
although several of the employers had reached 
settlements with the union on October 26, 
the agreements being renewed with some 
upward adjustments in wages. Information 
has since been received that the other firms 
reached agreements with the union by 
October 29. 


Loaemrs, Sioux Looxout, Ontr.—Employees 
of a sub-contractor for railway ties ceased 
work on November 1 demanding increases in 
wages from $30 per month with board to $35, 
from four cents each for eight foot logs to 
five cents, and from eight cents each for 
sixteen foot logs to ten cents, with nine hours 
per day instead of ten; also a reduction in 
charges for board from 90 cents per day to 
75 cents. The employer proposed that work 
should be continued for a few days until he 
could consult the main contractor but this 
was refused. At the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reported. 


Coan Miners, Cumpertanp, B.C.—A cessa- 
tion of work ey employees af one company, 
except maintenance men, occurred on Novem- 
ber 5 as a result of a dikwatd as to a wage 
increase demanded. The agreement between 
the employer and a committee of employees 
expired on October 31 and negotiations had 
not resulted in a renewal, On October 31 
the miners voted against calling a strike by a 
small majority. The demand had been for 
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a wage increase of ten per cent, the manage- 
ment stating this was impossible but offering 
some concessions on house rent, prices of coal, 
and explosives, and on certain other points; 
also a clause in the agreement providing for 
investigation by the miners’ committee of any 
discharge of employees. The miners then 
demanded an increase of five per cent for 
haulage men at $4.22 per day and for all paid 
less. This being refused, the haulage men 
refused to continue work and were joined by 
the others. The Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia had drawn to the atten- 
tion of both parties the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act providing for a Board to 
investigate any dispute in mines and public 
utilities and prohibiting strikes or lockouts 
pending such inquiry and also requested that 
the western representative of the Federal 
Department of Labour attempt to bring about 
a settlement. On October 30 this officer 
joined an inspector of the provincial depart- 
ment at Cumberland and interviewed the 
management but the chairman of the miners’ 
committee stated that the committee refused 
to meet them. The management offered to 
increase the haulage men’s rate from $4.22 to 
$4.30, the rate in the Nanaimo mines, but 
this was not accepted. The management 
announced that the mines would be kept open 
until the end of the month after which they 
would be closed indefinitely if the miners had 
not resumed work. On November 18 negotia- 
tions were resumed and a settlement was 
reached, providing for the eight cent per day 
increase for the haulage men, with the other 
concessions previously offered, the agreement 
to be for three years. The resumption of 
work was delayed somewhat by a dispute as 
to alleged discrimination in re-employment of 
strikers. 


This was the only important strike of coal 
miners in the island mines since that from 
1912 to 1914, except a strike of one thousand 
miners for a week in 1925 against a wage 
reduction following reductions in coal miners’ 
wages in the Crow’s Nest Pass district in 
British Columbia and throughout Alberta. 
The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, most 
of whose members are in Alberta, has recently 
organized locals in the Princeton area in 
British Columbia where strikes occurred at 
the end of 1932, and has recently secured 
members at Cumberland. No demand for 
union recognition was made but union officials 
stated that a large number of the miners 
had joined it before and during the dispute. 


SHoE Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishmaend ceased work 
on November 17 stating that a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent in piece rates hid been 
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made although the agreement with the Shoe 
and Leather Workers’ Industrial Union did 
not expire until next year. The management 
stated that the establishment. was being 
moved to another city. Work was resumed 
on November 19, a reduction of ten per cent 
being accepted, except for some of those at 
the lowest wages. 


LeatHER Coat Workers, Fenzeton Fats, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on November 14, in protest against the 
dismissal of one employee. This worker being 
reinstated, work was resumed the following 
day. 


Weavers, Avusurn Mrs, Ont.— The 
weavers in one establishment ceased work on 
November 29 to enforce a request for an 
adjustment in the wage rate for eight of their 
number for work on a new kind of cloth. It 
was stated that at the piece rates in force 
they could make only nine to fourteen cents 
per hour instead of 32 cents per hour, the 
usual earnings. The management stated that 
arrangements for an adjustment had already 


been made. 
ing day. 


Work was resumed the follow- 


Paper Maxers, BuckincHam, P.Q—The 
paper makers in one establishment ceased 
work on November 19 alleging that the 
Management was discriminating against union 
membership of the employees and had refused 
to meet the committee. The union officials 
ordered the strikers back to work on Novem- 
ber 22 as the dispute had not been dealt 
with properly but the employer refused to 
take back a number of them. Negotiations 
as to this delayed the resumption of work 
for two days. About 250 employees of other 
classes were reported to be indirectly affected 
as the mill was closed. 


SHINGLE WEAVERS, Epurne, B.C.—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work on Novem- 
ber 8 demanding an increase in wages to the 
scale of the Shingle Weavers’ Union. Com- 
plaints were made as to the rates for board, 
and that the provincial minimum wage scale 
was not observed. At the end of the month 
the dispute was reported as still in effect, the 
employer refusing to negotiate. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1934, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1933. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal ‘statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 
Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Oc- 
tober was 47, and 6 were in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 53 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 13,900 
workers with a time loss of 71,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 47 disputes be- 
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ginning in October, 11 were over demands for 
advances in wages, 6 over proposed wage 
reductions, 9 over other wage questions, 12 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 5 over questions 
of trade union principle and 4 over other 
questions. During October, settlements were 
reached in 35 disputes, of which 11 were 
settled in favour of workers, 14 in favour of 
employers and 10 ended in compromises. In 
one other dispute, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike involving between 1,300 and 1,400 
coal miners at Treharris, Glamorganshire, be- 
gan October 12 and was still in effect at the 
end of October. It was caused by a dispute 
between two unions. 


France 


A strike of 7,000 textile workers at Roanne 
and neighbouring towns, France, is reported 
to have begun November 22 against wage 
reductions. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 99, and 101 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
200 disputes in progress during the month, 
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involving 530,901 workers with a time loss of 
8,133,859 working days during the month. Cor-_ 
responding figures for the previous month 
show 217 disputes to have been in progress, 
involving 121,004 workers with a time loss of 
1,775,814 working days. 


No report of a settlement of the strike of 
silk dyers at Paterson, New Jersey, which 
began October 24 and was mentioned in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazette, has been 
noted. Federal government officers continued 
efforts to bring about a settlement. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Orders under the Hours of Work Act, the Female Minimum Wage Act, 
and the Male Minimum Wage Act 


HE Board of Industrial Relations of British 
Columbia, which administers the Hours 

of Work Act, the Female Minimum Wage 
Act and the Male Minimum Wage Act 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1934, page 510), has 
issued new orders, dated in November, under 
each of these Acts. The Board is composed 
of the following members: Mr. Adam Bell, 
Deputy Minister of Labour (chairman); Mr. 
W. A. Carrothers, Mr. C. J. McDowell, Mrs. 
Fraudena Eaton, and Mr. James Thompson. 


Hours or Worx Act 
Regulation No. 17—Baking Industry 


The baking industry, by which expression is 
meant all operations in or incidental to the 
manufacture and delivery of bread, biscuits, 
or cakes, is hereby added to the Schedule of 
the said Act, the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to such addition to the 
said Schedule having been obtained by Order 
in Council dated the 6th day of November, 
1934. 


Regulation No. 17A—Baking Industry 


Employees employed in the baking industry 
as deliverymen may work six (6) hours per 
week in excess of the weekly limit prescribed 
by section 3 of the Act. 

Made and given at Victoria, B.C., this 22nd 
day of November, 1934. 


Regulation No. 18—Catering Industry 


The catering industry, which includes all 
operations in or incidental to the preparation, 
or to the serving, or to both preparation and 
serving, of meals or refreshments where the 
meals or refreshments are served or intended 
to be served in any hotel, restaurant, eating- 
house, dance-hall, cabaret, banquet-hall, cafe- 
teria, tea-room, lunch-room, lunch-counter, ice- 
cream parlour, soda fountain, or in any other 
place where food is served and a charge is made 
for the same either directly or indirectly, 
whether such charge is made against the persons 
who partake of the meals or refreshments or 
against some other person, is hereby added to 
the Schedule to the said Act, the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to such 
addition to the said Schedule having been 
obtained by Order in Council dated the 9th 
day of November, 1934. 

This regulation shall come into force on the 
Ist day of December, 1934. 


Regulations No. 19—Retail Florists 


Persons employed in the establishments of 
retail florists may work such hours in addition 
to the working-hours limited by section 3 of the 
said Act as (but only so many as) shall be 
necessary to surmount extraordinary conditions 
which cannot reasonably be otherwise overcome: 
Provided that the working-hours of such per- 
sons shall not exceed ninety-six (96) hours on 
the average in any two successive weeks. 

In determining extraordinary conditions the 
decision of the Board shall be final, and where 
the Board is of the opinion that, under the 
provisions of this regulation, the working-hours 
limited by section 3 of the Act are being un- 
duly exceeded, the Board shall, by written noti- 
fication to the management, exclude the em- 
ployer’s establishment from the provisions of 
this regulation for such period of time as 
the Board considers advisable. 


Regulations relating to the Mercantile 
Industry (Retail Temporary) 


That from the 19th of November, 1934, until 
the 3lst of December, 1934, persons employed 
in retail establishments in the mercantile in- 
dustry in mail order, shipping, and delivery may 
work such hours in addition to the daily work- 
ing-hours limited by section 3 of the said Act 
as (but only so many as) shall be necessary to 
cope with the seasonal exigencies which cannot 
reasonably be otherwise overcome, but in no 
case, except during the week ending December 
22, 1934, shall the weekly limit of forty-eight 
(48) hours be exceeded. 


Mercantile Industry (Christmas, 1934, 
Temporary ) 


That, in order to meet the requirements of 
Christmas shopping, persons employed in the 
mercantile industry may work three (3) hours 
in excess of the limit of eight (8) hours pre- 
scribed by section 3 of the said Act, upon 
December 21, 22, and 24, 1934. 


Order No. 10—(Supplementary)* 


That all overtime in excess of forty-eight (48) 
hours per week as granted by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations under a Regulation pertain- 
ing to the Mercantile Industry (Christmas, 
1934, Temporary) made under the “Hours of 
Work Act, 1934,” and published in the British 
Columbia Gazette on November 15, 1934, shall 
be paid pro rata on an hourly basis according 


*Order No. 10 was printed in the LABour 
GAZETTE, August, 1934, page 753. 
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to the rates set forth in Order No. 10 of the 
Board for such overtime worked. 


FeMALE Minimum Wace Act 


Order No. 5a—Relating to Janitresses in the 
Public Housekeeping Occupation 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 13 of 
the “Female Minimum Wage Act” being 
chapter 48 of the Statutes of British Colum- 
bia, 1934, the Board of Industrial Relations 
hereby orders:— _ 

That with respect to Order No. 5 of the Board 
of Industrial Relations governing Public House- 
keeping Occupation, published in the British 
Columbia Gazette on the 10th day of May, 
1934,* paragraph 1 thereof is varied by adding 
thereto the following words: “This paragraph 
shall not apply to the employment of janitresses 
in apartment buildings of twelve (12) resi- 
dential suites or less.” 


*TABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1934, page 531. 
Mate Minimum Wace Act 


Order No. 1A—Relating to Watchmen in the 
Logging Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 11 of 
the “Male minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 
47 of the Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, 
the Board of Industrial Relations hereby 
orders :— 

That with respect to Order No. 1 of the 
Board of Industrial Relations establishing a 
Minimum Wage in the Logging Industry, pub- 
lished in the British Columbia Gazette, on 
April 12, 1934,* and with respect to Order No. 
13 of the said Board establishing a Minimum 
Wage in the Logging Industry East of the 
Cascade Mountains, published in the British 
Columbia Gazette on October 4, 1934,+ watch- 
men employed in watching logging camps in 
which operations are entirely suspended are 
exempt from the said Orders from the time 
of the taking effect of this Order, and the said 
Orders are respectively varied accordingly. 





*Lapour GAZETTE, May, 1934, p. 419. 
+LazouR GAZETTE, October, 1934, page 914. 


Order No. 16—Establishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Shingle Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “shingle industry” includes all 
operations in or incidental to the manufacture 
of wooden shingles, except shingle-bolt oper- 
ations as specified in paragraph I of Order No. 
I* and paragraph I of the Order No. 13+ of the 
Board of Industrial Relations establishing a 
minimum wage in the logging industry. 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every employee in 
the shingle industry (not included in any other 
Order of the Board) shall be the sum of forty 
cents (40c.) per hour. 





*LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 419. 
+LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1934, page 914. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this Ist day of 
November, 1934. 


Order No. 17—Establishing a Minimum Wage. 
in the Baking Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,’ being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 

1, That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “baking industry” includes all oper- 
ations in or incidental to the manufacture and 
delivery of bread, biscuits, or cakes. 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every employee in 
the baking industry (not included in any other 
Order of the Board) shall be the sum of forty 
cents (40c.) per hour. 


3. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
Act, the minimum wage for every male person 
over the age of 18 and under the age of 21 
years in the baking industry (not included in 
any other Order of the Board) shall be as 
follows:— 


Over the age of 18 and under the age of 19 
years, twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour. 

Over the age of 19 and under the age of 20 
years, thirty cents (30c.) per hour. 

Over the age of 20 and under the age of 21 
years, thirty-five cents (35c.) per hour. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this Ist day of 
November, 1934. 


In the Saskatchewan legislature, on Novem- 
ber 22, it was stated that physically incapaci- 
tated unemployed in the province receive 
relief through the municipal officials of the 
municipality in which they reside, and in 
those municipalities where the Government is 
contributing a portion of the cost of relicf, 
expenditures on behalf of such persons are 
included in the accounts sent to the Govern- 
ment for payment. In cases where the in- 
capacity arose out of an industrial accident 
covered by the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, such persons obtain their 
relief through the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


The first American unemployment-com- 
pensation law came into operation in Wis- 
consin on July 1 of this year (Lasour Gazettes, 
July, 1934, page 588). Some 3,200 Wisconsin 
employers are now contributing to their several 
unemployment-reserve funds at the rate of 
two per cent on payrolls. Their first month’s 
contributions totalled more than $450,000. By 
July 1, 1935, when cash benefits become pay- 
able, these employer-financed reserves should 
aggregate close to five million dollars. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


Definition of Woman’s Work in Laundries 


6 Pas following supplement to Order No. 1 , 


of the Minimum Wage Board was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 17. Order No. 1 governs female employees 
in laundries, dyeworks and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments in the City and Island of Montreal 


(Lasour Gazerrs, February, 1929, page 175). 
Orpver No. 1—Annex A 


The following occupations are considered and 
classified as Woman’s Work and if they are 
performed by boys or men, they should be paid 
at least the minimum wages fixed for female 
workers by Order No. 1: ; 

Preparing: taking off buttons, staples, orna- 
ments, etc., so that the clothes may be ready 
for the different laundry operations. 

Checking: verifying, sorting or classifying the 
clothes. 


and Dyeworks 


Washing by hand: the operation of washing 
—hand work only. 


Shaking: making the clothes ready for the 
flat work Ironer. 

Flat ironing: feeding, receiving and folding 
the clothes for or from the flat work Ironer. 

Body pressing: pressing of wearing apparel 
or other articles except the bosom of shirts. 

Hand Ironing: ironing of wearing apparel or 
other articles except shirts—hand work only. 

Sorting: segregating the individual pieces con- 
stituting the original bundle sent to the 
laundry. 

The following operation is considered and 
classified as either Woman’s or Man’s Work. 


Bosom pressing: pressing of the bosom of 
shirts. 





MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 
General Order Governing Employment of Persons Under 18 Years of Age 


rs pursuance of the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Manitoba, by an 
Order dated November 17, 1934, made the 
following order, to come into effect one 
month after its publication in the Manitoba 
Gazette. (The order was gazetted on 
November 24, 1934.) 


} 


Text OF ORDER 


Pursuant to the provisions of “The Mini- 


mum Wage Act,” it is hereby ordered as 
follows:— 
1. In these regulations “person” includes 


a body corporate. 

2. No person in Manitoba shall employ any 
employee of eighteen (18) years of age or 
over, or suffer or permit any employee of 
eighteen (18) years of age or over to be em- 
ployed in Manitoba at a rate of wages less 
than the rates herein provided, unless:— 

(a) A lower rate is permitted by a regula- 
tion under “The Minimum Wage Act” cover- 
ing the specific occupation in which the em- 
ployee is engaged; 

(b) such employee is employed on a farm or 
market garden or is an employee of a person 
operating a farm or market garden and the 
work performed is in connection with a farm 
or market garden; 

(ec) such employee is employed as a domestic 
servant or in household service in a private 
dwelling which is not a boarding, rooming or 
victualling house, nursing home, or an estab- 
lishment. of any similar nature, and not oper- 
ated as a business or source of revenue forming 
the main source of livelihood for the owner or 
occupant; 


(d) such employee has been granted a special 
licence authorizing employment at a lesser rate 
under the provisions of section 10 of “The 
Minimum Wage Act.” 


(e) such employee is exempted under the 
provisions of section 2 (h) of “The Minimum 
Wage Act.” 


3. No employee in Manitoba shall be paid 
wages at less than the following minimum 
rates: 


(a) if employed in any city or in the muni- 
cipalities of St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, 
Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old 
Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona, or at any 
summer resort during the months of June, 
July, August or September, the minimum rates 
shall be: 


Twelve dollars ($12) per week of forty- 
eight (48) hours or twenty-five (25) cents 
per hour; 





(b) if employed in any other part of Mani- 
toba the minimum rates shall be: 
Ten dollars ($10) per week of forty- 
eight (48) hours or twenty-one (21) cents 
per hour. 


4, Wages shall be paid weekly in cash, and 
after each week’s wages have been earned they 
shall be paid within three (3) days. 

5. Where the employer furnishes board and 
lodging to an employee, the employer may de- 
duct from the wages of the employee a sum 
not more than two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) 
per week for room, and not more than four 
dollars ($4) per week for board, and not more 
than six dollars and fifty cents ($6.50) per 
week for both board and lodging. Part board 
or lodging may be deducted at the same ratio. 
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6. The Board, in exceptional cases or where 
emergency conditions exist, may issue permits 
upon application therefor granting modification 
of, or exemption from these regulations. 

7. Any person guilty of a violation of any 
of these regulations shall be punishable by 


fine or imprisonment, or both, as provided in 
section 17 of “The Minimum Wage Act.” 

Dated at the office of the Provincial Secre- 
tary this twenty-first day of November, A.D. 
1934. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE Saskatchewan Gazette, November 30, 
1934, contained the text of Regulation 56 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Revised Statutes of Saskatche- 
wan, 19380, chapter 253). Regulation 41, 
amended in the new order, was given in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1930, page 1154; it 
governs the procedure in connection with the 
attendance of physicians or surgeons on in- 
jured workmen under the Act. Schedule A, 
(with scale of medical, surgical and X-ray 
fees) and Schedule B, (rulings of the Board 
with regard to hospital accounts, treatments 
and accommodation) form part of Regulation 
56, but are here omitted: 


RecunatTion 56 


An employer who otherwise would be included 
in one or more of the classes of industries 
enumerated in Schedule one or in the regula- 
tions of the Board shall if his employees are 
all members of the family as the term “ mem- 
ber of family” is interpreted by the Act, if the 
number thereof does not exceed six, be deemed 
to be excluded from the class or classes to which 
his industry or industries would otherwise be- 
long unless and until he shall have filed a 
payroll return with the Board showing all the 
members of the family employed, with their 
names and P.O. address, the wages paid from 
the beginning of the calendar year in which 
the application is made, the estimated earnings 
of each member of the family for the remainder 
of the calendar year, satisfies the Board by 
such evidence as it may demand of the correct- 
ness of the account and estimate of wages 
given, pays his full assessment for the calendar 
year on the payroll filed with the Board for 
that year, undertakes to keep an_ accurate 
written record capable of proper audit of the 
wages paid from time to time, and the Board 
has after compliance with these conditions 
approved of the application which shall take 
effect from the date of approval by the Board. 
Any applications made must cover all members 
of family employed. 

Each application shall be approved only for 
the calendar year in which it is made and a 
fresh application must be made on or before 
the 20th day of January of the succeeding 
calendar year or on or before the date the 
employer commences business subsequent to 
January 1, the approval thereof to be subject 
to the conditions set out above, provided, how- 
ever, that an approval of a second or subse- 
quent application shall make such admission 
retroactive to the first day of that calendar 
year or to the day when in that calendar year 
the employer commenced business or to such 
other date as may be ordered by the Board. 


Regulation 41 of the regulations made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan on the 8th day of Sep- 
tember, 1930, and approved by Order in Council 
dated the 12th day of September, 1930, is 
amended by adding thereto as (f) the follow- 
ing :— 

(f) The whole of the contents of Form 30 
(attached hereto as schedule A) as amended 
by Minute of the Board dated March 14, 
1934, providing for a discount of ten per 
cent of the taxed amount of accounts in 
excess of $10 except as to X-ray fees; and 
the whole of the contents of the Minutes and 
ruling of the Board of the 18th of November, 
1930 (attached hereto as Schedule B), is and 
are hereby made a regulation of the Board, 
and if the conditions imposed by the Board 
by Regulation 41 as passed by the Board on 
the 8th day of September, 1930, and as 
amended on this 16th day of October, 1934, 
are not complied with in any individual case, 
no medical or surgical aid or other payment 
under sections 48 and 49 of the Act shall be 
made by the Board in that case or be 
collectable from the Board, except the bills 
of hospitals which are not at fault in com- 
plying with this Regulation, and except as to 
the bills of nurses engaged on the case. 


All regulations heretofore passed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan and approved by the 
Executive Council of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan by Order in Council shall be deemed 
to have been passed by the said Board and 
approved of by the Executive Council under 
the authority of Chapter 73 of the Statutes 
of Saskatchewan 1928-29, by which Act it is 
provided that the Act may be cited as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1929, or 
under the authority of amendments to the said 
Statute, or under the authority of Chapter 
253 of the Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 
1930, whereby it is provided that the Act 
Chapter 253 may be cited as The Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, or under 
the authority of any amendments thereto. 





The City Council of Hamilton, Ontario, on 
November 28, adopted, for a trial period of 
three months, a plan of medical relief which 
had been proposed by the Hamilton Medical 
Academy, providing that the doctors will 
attend to indigent cases and charge the Wel- 
fare Commission for services rendered. Hither- 
to three physicians engaged by the Welfare 
Commission were in charge of the work of 
medical attendance for persons unable to pay. 
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A PLAN FOR HEALTH INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Report by the Committee on Economics of the Canadian Medical 
Association 


way REPORT dealing with a plan for health 

insurance in Canada was presented at 
the recent annual meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association, and passed to the pro- 
vincial organizations for their consideration. 
It was prepared by the Committee on Eco- 
nomics in accordance with the instructions 
of the Executive Committee. The problem 
set before the Committee was to devise a 
way “to make available for everyone the full 
benefits of curative and preventive medicine, 
irrespective of the ability of the individual 
to pay, and at the same time, to secure the 
willing co-operation of the medical profes- 
sion.” 

The special problem of medical care at the 
present time is stated in the report to have 
grown out of the following conditions: (1) 
a change in our social organization under 
which the State has assumed increasing re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the citizens, 
as evidenced by legislation covering Old Age 
Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, Workmen’s 
Compensation, and so forth (2) the present 
individualistic system of medical practice is 
of long standing; it has not adjusted itself 
to the present social organization in which 
the majority are wage-earners with no resour- 
ces beyond their weekly earnings; (3) medical 
facilities are not fairly distributed, and so 
some areas are deprived of essential medical 
services because the population of these areas 
is not sufficient to support the required medi- 
cal services; (4) the wage-earning population 
are often unable to pay ordinary fees, and 
are certainly not in a position to meet the 
costs of a long or serious illness; the wage- 
earner usually loses his wages when he is ill, 
at the very time when expenses are increased 
and the necessity continues for providing 
maintenance for his family; (5) medical care 
becomes a luxury rather than a necessity when 
the income provides only sufficient for food, 
shelter and clothing; (6) the medical profes- 
sion is expected to furnish medical care for 
the indigent—a state responsibility— without 
remuneration; (7) because of the cost of medi- 
cal care, there is delay in securing care and 
a great deal of self-medication; (8) modern 
medicine demands, in a percentage of cases, 
that consultant, hospital and other facilities 
be available if the patient is to receive the 
care required; this implies an actual correla- 
tion of existing services and making these 
services available to the patient through the 
family physician. 


“All of these contribute to a condition un- 
der which many are going without adequate 
medical care, some are overwhelmed with the 
cost and losses due to illness, preventable 
diseases and postponable deaths are still com- 
mon, comparatively few physicians have the 
opportunity to practise preventive medicine, 
while, at the same time, physicians, in general, 
are not adequately remunerated.” 

Part I of the Report shows that the public 
need for adequate medical care may be met 
by a system of health or sickness insurance, 
or a public organization for the prevention 
and cure of disease, based upon contributions 
from those who are insured. The systems at 
present in effect or under discussion in various 
countries are described, including the National 
Health Insurance schemes in England, Ger- 
many and France, the medical service in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, the recom- 
mendations of a commission on Social Insur- 
ance in South Africa, the British Medical 
Association’s proposals for a general medical 
service for the nation, the report of the Uni- 
ted States Committee on the costs of medical 
care, etc. 

Part II is devoted to a presentation of the 
Canadian situation, beginning with a general 
statement, and then passing to a more detailed 
consideration of what appear to be the most 
important or unusual conditions in Canada. 

In Part III the report passes from the study 
of the existing provisions of medical care in 
Canada and other countries, and proceeds to 
consider what might be done to bring about an 
improvement in the medical care received by 
the Canadian people. The conclusions 
reached by the Committee are contained in 
the following outline: 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF PLAN 


Purpose: The ultimate purpose of any plan 
is to make available, for every Canadian, the 
full benefits of curative and preventive medi- 
cine, irrespective of individual ability to pay, 
and, at the same time, to assure the prac- 
titioners of medicine and others associated in 
the provision of medical care, a reasonable 
remuneration for their services. 


Il. Administration. 


1. Central: Provincial Department of Pub- 
lic Health: 
(a) Central Health Insurance Board: 
advisory. 
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(b) Central Medical Services Commit- 
tee; advisory. 
(c) Regional Officers; supervisors and 


referees. 

2. Local: Local Department of Public 

Health: 

(a) Local Health Insurance Board; 
advisory. 

(b) Local Medical Services Committee; 
advisory. 

Nore: Such other similar central or local 


committees as may be deemed necessary to 
represent other bodies rendering service under 
the medical benefit. 


Il. Persons Included in the Plan. 

1. Compulsory and Contributory: 

(a) Persons, with dependents, having an 

annual income of less than $2,500; 

(b) Persons, without dependents, hav- 

ing an annual income of $1,200 or 
less; 

(c) Indigents—premiums paid by the 

State; 

(d) Dependents of (a), (b) and (c). 

2. Voluntary—Hospital Care Insurance: 

(a) Those with incomes above the limit 

of “1” above. 
III. Benefits. 

1. For compulsory contributors and indi- 
gents: 

(a) Every qualified licensed practitioner 
entitled to practise under the plan; 
Freedom of choice of general prac- 
tioner by insured; 

(c) A general practitioner service for 
health supervision and the treat- 
ment of disease; 

Services to be secured through gen- 
eral practitioner: (1) Specialist 
and consultant medical service; (2) 
Visiting nurse service in the home; 
(3) Hospital care; (4) Auxiliary 
services—usually in hospital; (5) 
Pharmaceutical service. 

(e) Dental service. 

2. For voluntary contributors to Hospital 
Care Insurance: (a) Payment to hospital for 
private-patient accommodation for twenty-one 
days during the year. Medical care, special 
nursing, and extras not included. 


(b) 


(d) 


IV. Contributions to the Insurance Fund. 

1. Wage-earners and salaried employees to 
pay a wage tax. 

2. Rural land-owners to pay a land tax. 

3 Rural non-land-owners and urban em- 
ployers to pay a per caput tax. 

4. Employers of insured to contribute. 

5. State to contribute. 


V. Payment to Medical Practitioners. 


1. The medical practitioners of each local 
area to determine method of payment for 
their area. 

2. The Central Medical Services Committee 
to determine specialist, surgical and other 
medical fees, 

3. Contract-salary practice limited to 
sparsely-populated areas which require ad- 
ditional help from Insurance Fund to maintain 
a general practitioner in their area. 


VI. Public Health Services (not provided by 
Insurance Fund). 


1. Vital Statistics; 2. Communicable Disease 
Control; (a) Tuberculosis Clinics; (b) 
Venereal disease clinics; 3. Cancer Con- 
trol Clinics; 4. Mental Hygiene Clinics; 
5. School Health Service; 6. Industrial 
Hygiene; 7. Milk and Food Control; 
8. Public Health Laboratory Service; 
9. Biological Products; 10. Public Health 
Engineering; 11. Sanitation and Hous- 
ing; 12. Public Health Education. 


VII. Related Services (not provided by In- 
surance Fund). 


1. Mental Hospitals; 2. Tuberculosis Sana- 
toria; 3. Workmen’s Compensation (may 
be part of Health Insurance); 4. *Con- 
struction of hospitals. 


ENUMERATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. That, in the provinces where state health 
insurance is established, it be administered by 
the departments of public health (whether or 
not under a Commission) in order to co- 
ordinate the organized preventive and curative 
medical services. 

2. That a Central Health Insurance Board 
and Local Insurance Boards be appointed, 
representative of all interested, to advise the 
responsible administrative authority. 

3. That the professional side of health in- 
surance medical service be the responsibility 
of the organized medical profession through 
the appointment, by the medical societies, of 
a ‘Central Medical Services Committee and 
Local Medical Services Committees to con- 
sider and advise on all questions affecting the 
administration of the medical benefit. 

4. That local areas for health insurance ad- 
ministration correspond to urban municipalities 
and rural health unit areas. 

5. That the whole province be served by 
adequate departments of public health, organ- 
ized on the basis of provision of individual 
health supervision by the health insurance 
general practitioner. 

6. That there be a State Health Insurance 
Fund, provincially controlled, and _ that 
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“Regional Officers”, to act as supervisors and 
referees, be appointed, paid and controlled by 
the provincial Department of Public Health. 

7. That medical care for indigents be pro- 
vided under the Plan, the State to pay the 
premiums of the indigent, who then receive 
medical care under exactly the same con- 
ditions as the insured person. 


8. That the Plan be compulsory for per- 
sons, with dependents, having an income of 
less than $2,500 per annum; and for persons, 
without dependents, having an income of 
$1,200 and less per annum. 


9. That the dependents of insured persons 
be eligible for the medical benefit. 


10. That there be offered, on a voluntary 
basis, to those with incomes above the health 
insurance level, Hospital Care Insurance, and 
that this be administered as part of the State 
Health Insurance Plan. 


11. That the only benefit under the Plan 
be the medical benefit. 


12. That the medical benefit be organized 
as follows: 


(a) Every qualified licensed practitioner to 
be eligible to practise under the Plan; 

(b) The insured person to have freedom of 
“choice of general practitioner; 

(c) The medical service to be based upon 
making available to all a general prac- 


tioner service for health supervision and 
the treatment of disease; 
Additional services to be secured nor- 
mally through the general practitioner; 
(1) specialist and consultant medical 
service (only those so designated to be 
eligible to practise as specialist and 
consultant; (2) Visiting-nurse service in 
the home; (3) Hospital care; (4) Aux- 
iliary services—usually in hospital; 
(5) Pharmaceutical service. 
(e) Dental service, arranged direct with 
dentist or upon reference. 


(d 


— 


13. That the Insurance Fund should receive 
contributions from the insured, the employers 
of the insured, and the State. 

14. That the medical practitioners of each 
local area be remunerated according to the 
method of payment which they select. 

15. That the Central Medical Services Com- 
mittee decide the relationship between 
specialist and general practitioner fees, and 
between medical and surgical fees. 

16. That contract-salary service be limited 
to areas with a population insufficient to main- 
tain a general practitioner in the area without 
additional support from the Insurance Fund. 

17. That no economic barrier be imposed 
between doctor and patient, but that the in- 
sured be required to pay a part of the cost 
of medicines. 





SAFEGUARDING HEALTH IN CAMPS IN ONTARIO 


“Fy OW Camps are Regulated in Unorgan- 

ized Territory” is the title of the 
following article by the Hon. J. A. Faulkner, 
Minister of Health for Ontario, which 
appeared in the Canadian Lumberman 
(Toronto), for November 15. 

Territory without municipal organization in 
Ontario covers about 350,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 250,000 engaged 
in agriculture, lumbering, pulp operations and 
mining. These are industries which by their 
nature involve isolation from established 
communities, so that questions of sanitation 
and medical service require special considera- 
tion. However, in all but agriculture there 
is some concentration of workers, so that the 
camp has been used as a unit for the 
development of special regulations under the 
Public Health Act. These regulations impose 
upon every employer operating a camp in 
unorganized territory the same obligations and 
responsibilities with respect to communicable 
diseases, that rest upon the householder and 
the attending physician, and with respect to 
nuisances, the responsibilities placed upon 


owners or occupants of premises in organized 
districts. A suspected outbreak of com- 
municable disease in a camp must be notified 
to the district provincial sanitary inspector, 
of whom there are six. 

Employers with camps housing more than 
twenty men exclusive of one foreman and 
one clerk—called permanent camps—are 
responsible for all medical, surgical and 
hospital care and treatment of workmen in 
their employ, subject to certain limitations 
respecting residence and diseases of excess, 
for a period of ninety days after the workman 
ceases to be employed. Under these condi- 
tions, the employer may enter into a con- 
tract with a physician to carry out such 
medical treatment as may be necessary, the 
cost to be met by deductions from wages 
which are to be paid to the physician in 
their entirety. There are about ninety of 
these contract physicians who are also 
required to notify the district inspector of 
the presence of communicable disease. Here 
then are physicians whose remuneration is 
independent of the amount of sickness in the 
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group, so that such measures as they put into 
effect to control sickness are to the benefit 
of the employee, employer and themselves 
alike. 

An operator of such a permanent camp is 
required to enter into a sanitary contract 
with a legally qualified physician. The 
physician’s duty under this contract is to 
ensure that these camps are built and oper- 
ated in accordance with the regulations with 
respect to sanitation, similar in effect to the 
duty af a sanitary inspector of a local Board 
of Health under the Public Health Act for 
the prevention and abatement of nuisances. 
The cost is borne by the employer. District 
provincial sanitary inspectors in unorganized 
districts order correction of any condition 
which may jeopardize the health of workmen 
housed in any camp. There are detailed 
provisions covering location, construction, 
sleeping and eating accommodation, ventila- 
tion, sanitary facilities and water supply of 
camps. 

In this vast area with perhaps forty thou- 
sand men housed in lumber, pulpwood, 
mining and road camps, the number of 
communicable diseases from year to year has 
been small. The recent rapid extension of 
mining development has introduced some 


additional hazard but further to the ordinary 
requirements some, even of the smaller opera- 
tions, have employed full-time physicians for 
the supervision of the health of workmen far 
removed from centres of population. 

With the employer, contract physician and 
provincial sanitary inspector charged with 
definite responsibilities, the opportunity for 
an outbreak of disease which is controllable, 
is very limited. The need for medical atten- 
tion in the individual case is largely met 
through the presence of contract physicians, 
and regulations requiring the employer oper- 
ating a permanent camp to provide isolation 
and general hospital accommodation. 

Indication of the importance attached to 
these requirements by employers and work- 
men alike is the fairly common practice of 
maintaining the provisions for medical care in 
communities which have later become organ- 
ized, and the objections which are raised 
should the duties outlined be neglected. 

Explanation of the health significance of 
the various provisions by contract physicians 
and provincial sanitary inspectors has enlisted 
the active co-operation of all progressive 
operators. The Department looks upon the 
requirements as the minimum essential for 
safeguarding the public health. 





NEW PLAN OF COLONIZATION IN QUEBEC 


T a colonization conference held at Quebec 
city in October the Hon. Irenée Vautrin, 
Minister of Colonization for the Province of 
Quebec, outlined a new colonization plan 
which had been approved by the provincial 
government. It is now necessary, he said, to 
inaugurate a provincial plan, the cost of which 
will be entirely borne by the province with- 
out any contribution from the municipalities, 
to establish settlers in groups of about fifty 
at a time. Settlers will first go to their new 
homes either at their own expense or at the 
expense of an organization being financially 
aided by the government, which will then pro- 
ceed as follows: 

A colony of four houses, which will later be 
used permanently by settlers occupying these 
lots, will be built by the settlers under expert 
direction after which they will be given road 
work in the vicinity. These settlers will be 
paid $1.60 a day for this work for about two 
months while, at the same time, they will also 
build their own houses on their own lots. A 
dollar a day of his wages will be withheld 
from each settler, but the remainder of his 
wages will be given him so that he can pur- 
chase tools, clothes and other necessities. Each 


settler will receive a special grant of $100 to 
buy everything he will need to build his house, 
all the buildings being erected to a general 
definite plan. At the end of two months, the 
married settler will transport his family to 
their new home at his own expense by means 
of the $200 saved from his wages. 

Throughout the plan the road will always 
precede the settler who will also benefit by a 
special clearing grant of $15 per acre, with a 
maximum of $75 being established, the settler 
being paid. $10 a month by cheque. When 
he has received the sum of $75 he will be en- 
titled to receive the usual sowing grant, and if 
in need, particularly during the winter, will 
also receive the special grant awarded to needy 
first-year settlers. The government will pur- 
chase a certain number of horses and some 
material for each colony and all this will be 
under the direction of the Government in- 
spector, until the settlers can afford to buy 
some of this, at cost price, from the Govern- 
ment. With the second year, the settler will 
become eligible for work on the roads, 
ordinary grants, distribution of seeds, sale of 
wood, and, if adjudged necessary, special 
grants for needy settlers. 
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An alternate experimental plan consisting 
in having roads opened and houses built at 
the cost of the province, after which settlers 
would be installed in them and would pro- 
ceed to clear their own lots aided by the same 
various grants, will also be tried by the gov- 
ernment in order to more quickly establish 
any settlers who might prefer settling in re- 
mote back woods. 


The above arrangements apply to settlers 
in groups only, and individual cases will be 
handled along much the same lines only with 
the following differences. Their maximum 
reserve sum, to tranport their families will 
be limited to $75 instead of $200. The rest 
of the conditions are very much the same 
with the varying conditions being determined 
by the number of dependants. 





NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Inquiry into Slum Clearance and Low Cost Housing 


HE National Construction Council of 
Canada recently appointed a Special 
Committee on Housing to consider the sub- 
ject of slum clearance and low cost housing, 
and an effort is being made to obtain, 
through twenty regional committees in the 
leading cities of the Dominion, a survey of 
housing conditions in the various localities. 
(The foundation and _ objectives of the 
Council were noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
March, 1933, page 283.) The objects of the 
Special Committee are as follows: (1) In 
communities that have already undertaken 
housing surveys, to lend any assistance 
required, and to provide a national body 
through which a joint effort may be made 
to gain the consideration of provincial and 
Dominion authorities; (2) to promote and 
encourage similar action in communities 


where no action is being taken, and if neces- 
sary to initiate such action through the 
Regional Committees. 

The National Construction Council, through 
its Housing Committee, is also endeavouring 
to obtain an expression of opinion from the 
Regional Committees in the various centres 
on the following points: (1) supplementary 
to any scheme of Housing or Slum Clearance, 
should the rehabilitation of sub-standard 
housing be advocated? (2) If so, should any 
scheme: of financial assistance to owners of 
such sub-standard housing for necessary 
repairs and improvements, or replacement by 
a new building, be considered? 


For the guidance of the Regional Com- 
mittee the Council has provided the following 
classification Standards for Housing :— 


NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL HOUSING SURVEY—1934 


Classification Standards for Housing 


Housing to be judged according to minimum health standards and additional requisites of 


minimum standard of amenities. 


The minimum health standard is one that provides for 


health and decency oniy, any dwelling falling below this standard to be considered as dangerous 
to the health of the occupants or incompatible with decency. The additional requisites of 
minimum standard of amenities are those that would provide satisfactory environmental con- 
ditions which Canadian customs and standards demand. 
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Minimum Standard of Health 





Minimum Standard of 








Amenities 
PORTLION sy, fo 5's0¢ oc oot toa Must have free access of light and air............. 0.000 cc00c0cc000-5. No rear or alley dwelling. 
Poondation. 2. ee Where there is no cellar there must be a space of 2’ 0” under house,|Same as for health. 


BLEUE eli tebe an Good if floored with cement and v 
good foundations well ventilated 
Specially planned basement apart- 


Reames Acne sane No living rooms in basement. 


entilated. Dry dirt floor with|Cement floor required. 


ment with floor not more than 4’ 0” below grade not to be con- 


sidered as sub-standard. 


Heating yy odstogceaa Central heating (furnace or heating boiler) is not required. House/Central heating required. 
must be weather proof and capable of being heated by one or more 
stoves. 
Windows! \. nce. cwehe® Allrooms must have windows opening on to the outer air and windows 
‘ must be movable. 
Lighting eo ee It should not be necessary to use artificial ligh ting on anormal day..|Good daylight in all rooms. 
Themtna tion sh cg dele seh eh tae) tga ce EAE Reed. 4.65 dh toa on. kthte, ek ired for electric light or 


Denipiteee ae ee The house or apartment must be fre 


IROL petits ett ete ea as Smell does not itself place the house in the sub-standard class but|Free from obnoxious adoura 


when smell is persistent and 
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VerIMiNee ec carte sis eek The house must be in condition to keep it free from vermin. 


Minimum Standard of Health 


Minimum Standard of 
Amenities 


Where|F ree from vermin of all kinds. 


a row of houses is infested it would be impossible for one house to 


be kept free. 
Water supply............ bers Sep Bt be piped for cold water. 
oraer: 


Tap with sink and drain, basin or bath. 


Environment must be considered. 
These must be in good working|Complete 


inside plumbing 
with hot and cold water 
with sink, basin, bath and 
toilet. Toilet must not 
open off kitchen, living 
room or be in basement. 
All must be in good work- 
ing order. There must be 
a@ window to open air in all 
rooms containing plumb- 
ing fixtures. 


Toilet aac sinceae ote ere Water closet inside building for use of household only, with entry from 


the dwelling. 
directly to open air. 


There must be a window in compartment opening 
Toilet must be in working order. 


Cookingis ese ceemewece A separate place must be provided for cooking apart from the sleeping|Individual cooking arrange- 


quarters. 


Vents and flues must be provided. 


ment; for each household. 


Food storage..........-- Accommodation for the storage of food must be provided in a reason- 
ably cool position with protection from dust and flies. 


I Wigrahyorsboelks (they ah ern s.dl Gl bor eo BoneoebORtU OOM ArGuoaagonsd 4 


hs Ee RPA ERC LES Paty AR What is commonly termed a 


“slum’’ would not supply 
the proper neighborhood 
surroundings for a house 
intended to provide satis- 
factory environmental 
conditions of even a mini- 
mum standard of ameni- 
ties. 


ee ee en a a a ee bk a ee ee RA el ee 
Nore:—The Housing and Slum Clearance Committee are indebted to the Report of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario’s 
Committee on Housing Conditions in Toronto whose standards have been adopted for the purpose of this survey. 





REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH, 
1933-34 


HE Department of Pensions and National 
Health recently issued its report for the 
year ending March 31, 1934, which details 
the work of the Pensions Division and of the 
National Health Division in connection with 
the inspection and analysis of food and drugs, 
the prevention of illegal traffic in narcotics, 
the supervision of proprietary medicines, pub- 
lic health engineering, etc. 

The funtions of these various sections were 
described in the review of the Department’s 
report for 1933, which appeared in the LaBour 
Gazerte, March, 1934, page 232. 

The records of the pension Division indi- 
cate that at March 31, 1934, the number of 
disability pensions in force of all ranks 
totalled 77,855. 

During the fiscal year 1933-34, the admis- 
sions to hospital were 9,172 as against 10,693 
in the previous year. The total number who 
received in-patient treatment was 11,718, as 
against 13,342 in 1932-83, 14,267 in 1931-32, 
15,519 in 1930-31, and 12,939 in 1929-30. 
Treatments under the out-patient department 
were 193,388, an increase of 9,753 over the 
previous year and 13,354 over the year 1931-32. 

Of the actual number in hospital on March 
31, 1934, 1,568 were in departmental hospitals 
and 832 were in civil institutions, making a 


total of 2,400, as against 2,533 in the year 
previous. 

The aumber of pensioners who have been 
granted relief was 12,735. Comparison with 
the three previous fiscal years shows 14,368 
in 1932-33, 12,303 in 1931-32, 8,811 in 1930-31. 
The orders issued amounted to $1,912,563, as 
compared with $1,978,284 in 1932-33, and 
$2,082,052 in 1931-32. 

In the Vetcraft Shops 35 men were ad- 
mitted and 57 struck off, the number of em- 
ployed on March 31, 1934, being 121. 

The War Veterans Allowance Committee 
(functioning in the interests of indigent and 
totally incapacitated war veterans) dealt with 
3,081 applications, and reviewed 7,540 cases. 


Pensioners’ Workmen’s Compensation—The 
provisions under which the Department as- 
sumes responsibility in respect of accidents 
sustained by pensioners of 25 per cent and 
upwards while engaged in industry has been 
continued by Order in Council to December 
31, 1934. During the fiscal year under review, 
the number of claims was 180, being one more 
than during the previous year. The expendi-. 
ture, however, was $36,419, as against $17,641 
during the previous year. In 1931-32, the 
expenditure was $49,878 and the number of 
claims was 200. 
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During the year, the Child Welfare Branch 
ceased to function as a section of the Depart- 
ment, its activities being taken over by the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare. 


The report of the National Health Division 
gives a comprehensive account of the work 
involved in analysis of food and drug prod- 
ucts. Tabular summaries are given of the 
results of the examination of the more im- 
portant foods and the ultimate disposal of 
imports of food shipments examined. 


The Narcotic Division report tells of the 
compaign waged against illicit drug traffick- 
ing, detailing the important prosecutions. 

Reports are also presented with reference 
to the Public Health Engineering Service 
(engaged in the protection of the health of 
tourists and the travelling public) and also 
to the Marine Hospital Service for sick and 
injured mariners. During the year, this ser- 
vice, administered in conformity with the 
Canada Shipping Act, collected dues from 
683 vessels and treatment was given to 3,344 
mariners. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Revised Pension Plan Effective January 1, 1935 


A REVISED pension plan of the Canadian 

National Railways, including its sub- 
sidiaries (except those in the United States), 
will become effective on January 1, 1935. 
(The former Grand Trunk Pension Plan was 
outlined in the Lapour Gazerrn, January, 
1924, page 33, and the superannuation plan 
of the Intercolonial Railway in the issue of 
January, 1925, page 27; while a measure en- 
acted by Parliament in 1929 to correct the 
inequalities of the existing pension system 
was noted in the issues for March, 1929, page 
264, and April, 1929, page 396.) The Cana- 
dian National Railways has published a pam- 
phlet giving information regarding the revised 
Pension Plan, including the text of the Rules 
and Regulations governing the administration 
of the fund, with questions and answers to 
elucidate the provisions of the plan for the 
benefit of employees, and a table showing the 
approximate monthly amounts of the normal 
monthly subscriptions required from an em- 
ployee to provide for a supplemental annuity 
of $100 per year to commence at the age of 
65 years. 

The voluntary contributory pension and 
annuity plan is summarized in the pamphlet 
as follows:— 

To all employees who fulfil the age and 
service requirements the Company will pay 
upon retirement a pension of not less than 
$300 a year at its own expense, without con- 
tribution from the employees. In addition 
supplemental annuities will be paid to em- 
ployees who contribute out of wages or salary 
in accordance with the terms of the plan. 
Participation through contribution is wholly 
voluntary. The Company will match the 
employees’ contributions dollar for dollar up 
to 5 per cent of the employees’ compensation 
and will accrue interest compounded yearly 
upon the employees’ voluntary contributions 


and the Company’s contribution. The amount 
accumulated at retirement will be used to 
purchase a supplemental annuity. The man- 
agement believes that the contributory feature 
on which the supplemental annuities are 
based is desirable from the employees’ stand- 
point, but the status of no employee will be. 
affected adversely if he decides not to par- 
ticipate. 


Non-contributory Basic Pension and Service 
Pension—Ewvery employee in service prior to 
January 1, 1985, who entered the service be- 
fore attaining 50 years of age, will have his 
non-contributory basic pension or service pen- 
sion established as follows: if he shall have 
had less than 10 years continuous service at 
January 1, 1935, his non-contributory basic 
pension at retirement will be $300 per year. 
If he shall have had more than 10 years con- 
tinuous service as of January 1, 1935, his non- 
contributory service pension payable at re- 
tirement will be determined by 1 per cent of 
his highest average salary for any ten con- 
secutive years up to January 1, 1935, multi- 
plied by his years of continuous service up 
to January 1, 1985, with a minimum of $300 
per year. 

Every employee who joins the service of 
the Company after January 1, 1935, before 
attaining the age of 45 years will upon re- 


tirement receive a non-contributory basic 
pension of $300 per year. 
Rules for Participation —Any employee 


after the lapse of 10 years from the date of 
his last entry into the service is eligible to 
become a contributor to a supplemental an- 
nuity. He may authorize a deduction from 
his pay of any stated percentage from 1 per 
cent to 10 per cent. No fractional percentages 
are allowed and the choice once made con- 
tinues to the end of the calendar year, at 
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which time he may change the percentage if 
he desires to do so. The Company will hold 
employees’ funds in trust including interest 
thereon compounded yearly. Subject to cer- 
tain restrictions the Company will match the 
accumulation of the employees’ funds dollar 
for dollar. The employee will receive such 
supplemental annuity as may be purchaseable 
with the amount of his contributions added to 
the contributions credited by the Company, 
together with compound interest accrued 
thereon. 

The restrictions upon contributions by the 
Company are as follows:— 

The Company will not match contributions 
beyond 5 per cent of the wages or salary of 
the individual contributor. 

The basic pension or service pension plus 
the proportion of the supplemental retirement 
annuity provided from the Company’s funds 
computed in the form of a simple annuity 
at age 65 shall not in any case exceed 40 
per cent of the employee’s highest average 
salary during any ten consecutive years of 
his whole period of service to date of retire- 
ment. This limitation of 40 per cent does 
not apply where the basic pension or service 
pension plus the total supplemental annuity 
is $600 per year or less nor to reduce any 
service pension established at January 1, 1985. 

Contributions by the Company to a sup- 
plemental annuity cease at age 65 as will also 
the accrual of interest upon the Company’s 
contributions. 


Safeguarding of Employees’ Funds—All 
contributions by employees shall be made to 
the Company and the Company shall be a 
trustee therefor. The funds will be kept in 
a separate annuity trust account and will not 
form any part of the revenues or assets of 
the Company. Funds contributed by the 
employees and the accumulated interest there- 
on will be invested in Dominion Government 
securities or securities guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government. 


Interest Allowance —Contributions will be 
increased by interest compounded yearly. The 
rate set for the first three years is 4 per cent, 
but since it is well known that interest rates 
change in the course of time, sometimes go- 
ing higher and sometimes going lower, pro- 
vision is made for a revision of the interest 
rates by the Trustees at three-year intervals, 
but the interest rate cannot be set lower 
than 4+ per cent below the average bond 
yield of Dominion of Canada bonds payable 
in Canadian funds maturing in not less than 
20 years. When the time comes to purchase 
an annuity an interest rate must be deter- 
mined on which to base the calculations of 
the size of the annuity. The plan provides 


that this interest rate shall be fixed from 
time to time by the Board of Trustees but 
shall not be less than 383 per cent com- 
pounded. 


Annuities—Employees’ contributions, to- 
gether with the Company’s contribution, are 
intended solely for the payment of supple- 
mental annuities to employees who reach re- 
tirement age and have the necessary service 
qualification. The normal age retirement is 
65, but employees also have the right to retire 
with pension and annuity benefits at age 60 
or over if retirement is due to physical or 
mental incapacity. 

The mortality tables used to calculate the 
size of the annuities are subject to the ap- 
proval of Superintendent of Insurance and 
Annuities of the Dominion Government. The 
tables known as Rutherford’s Annuity Tables 
(which have this approval) have been chosen. 


Types of Annuity Available—Many pen- 
sioners have responsibilities for their wives 
or other dependents and these responsibilities 
cannot be adequately taken care of by a 
simple pension which terminates with the 
death of the pensioner. To meet such cases 
a pensioner at his option, may take his pen- 
sion in the form of a joint and survivor 
annuity, or in the form of an annuity guaran- 
teed in any event for a stated number of 
years instead of a pension which terminates 
at his death. The size of the pension will 
be decreased somewhat depending upon the 
age of the co-beneficiary in the case of a 
joint and survivor pension, or upon the period 
of guarantee in the place of an annuity, 
guaranteed in any event for a stated number: 
of years. A joint and survivor pension will 
enable the pensioner to protect the old age 
of his wife (or sister) as well as of himself. 
The pension guaranteed for a stated number 
of years would enable a pensioner to protect 
a child or other dependent since the annuity, 
even if the pensioner should die, would con- 
tinue to be paid until the stipulated guar- 
anteed period had expired. 


Withdrawals—An employee who leaves the 
service for any reason whatever will be paid 
back all the money he has contributed with 
compound interest on request. In such a case 
the Company’s contribution will be cancelled 
and should the ex-employee again join the 
Company’s service he cannot re-deposit the 
funds with the Company. An employee tem- 
porarily laid off or on leave of absence or 
furlough, is not compelled to withdraw his 
accumulated contributions and is mot re- 
quired to contribute during such periods. I 
an employee dies before retirement his con- 
tributions with compound interest will be 
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paid his beneficiary or his estate. Under 
special conditions of necessity approved in 
each case by the Pension Board, a contributor 
may withdraw all of his contributions to- 
gether with accrued interest thereon, In such 
event the equivalent contribution credited by 
the Company equal to the employees’ con- 
tributions and accrued interest, will be can- 
celled. The employee withdrawing his con- 
tributions cannot at any further date re- 


deposit the amount and _ re-establish the 
Company’s contributions which have been 
cancelled. 


Gratuitous Pensions—An employee having 
ten years or more of service, who becomes 
incapable of continuing his service by reason 
of injuries received while actually at work 
in the employment of the Company may, at 
the discretion of the Board of Trustees, re- 
ceive a gratuitous pension, the cost of which 
will be borne entirely by the Company. An 
employee at the age of 50 years of age and 
upwards with 15 years or more of service who 
is discharged from the Company’s service 
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otherwise than for misconduct may receive a 
gratuitous pension at the discretion of the 
Board of Trustees. The cost of such gratu- 
ities will be borne by the Company. 


Present Pension—The new pension plan 
does not in any way affect pensions presently 
in force. 


Adminstration—The pension plan will be 
administered by a Board of seven members, 
four of whom will be officers of the Company ~ 
nominated annually by the Trustees and three 
will be officers of recognized labour organiza- 
tions on the Canadian National Railways 
elected by vote of such officers who shall be 
General Chairman, Legislative Representative, 
or holders of higher official position approved 
by the Trustees. This Board will determine 
the eligibility of employees to receive pen- 
sions, the amount of their pensions, and will 
authorize all withdrawals of contributions. 
Its actions are subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trustees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 


DIVISION NO. 4, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


HE ninth convention of Division No. 4, 

Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, was held at 
Toronto, Ontario, on September 24. Owing 
to the fact that Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister 
of Labour, was prevented from being present, 
Mr. Joe Harris, M.P., welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the federal government. Mr. 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour, in 
the absence of the provincial Minister of 
Labour, Hon. A. Roebuck, extended a wel- 
come on behalf of the government of On- 
tario, while the civic welcome was conveyed 
by Mayor Stewart, of Toronto. The greeting 
of the Trades and Labour Congress was ex- 
tended to the delegates by Controller Jas. 
Simpson, Vice-president, in the unavoidable 
absence of President Tom Moore. 

The credential committee’s report showed 
that there were 149 delegates present, the 
representation being as follows: Carmen, 61; 
boilermakers, 14; blacksmiths, 5; electricians, 
5; machinists, 34; moulders, 2; pipefitters, 6; 
sheet metal workers, 6; firemen and oilers, 1; 
grand lodge officers, 12; local federations, 1; 
system federations, 1; correspondent of Labor 
(Washington), 1 

Mr. R. J. Tallon, president, thanked the 
speakers for their welcome. Before proceed- 
ing with the business of the convention he 
referred to the loss sustained by the organiza- 


tion in the death of the former Secretary- 
Treasurer Charles Dickie and as a mark of 
respect to his memory and to the memory of 
other active members who had died since the 
last convention the delegates were asked to 
stand in silence for one minute. 

Referring to the work of the past year the 
President said that “while we were interested 
in motor car competition, amalgamation and 
the future success of railroads, we were more 
interested in securing enough to live upon... . 
so our first object was the re-establishment of 
our basic rate and full working conditions.” 

In presenting his report, the president spoke 
of the difficulties with which the organization 
had to contend since the last convention, and 
the stand taken by the officers, loyally sup- 
ported by the active workers, to maintain 
the best conditions possible for the member- 
ship. A review of the wage negotiations was 
also presented, together with an account of 
the successful efforts put forth to prevent a 
more drastic cut in wages during July, 1933. 
The delegates were reminded of the import- 
ance of keeping in close touch with legis- 
lative matters in the federal parliament and 
provincial legislatures. The president stated 
that “this important branch of our activities 
must be carried on and we should organize 
in each railway centre through our local 
councils a movement which would enable us 
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to secure direct results when it becomes 
necessary to interest the respective members 
of Parliament in matters that are important 
to us.” 

Under the caption “ Union-management 
Co-operation,” reference was made to the 
matter of co-operation with railway manage- 
ment, as in effect on the Canadian National 
Railways, the railway management being 
desirous of continuing this relationship after 
ten years’ trial. Speaking for the employees, 
President Tallon said that “as regards our 
membership on that property it is recognized 
that this policy has been extremely profit- 
able inasmuch as it has resulted in more 
generous working conditions and_ better 
working time than has existed on any other 
class 1 railroad in North America.” Mention 
was also made of the close co-operation which 
existed between District No. 4 and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and of the 
constant touch maintained with the legislation 
representatives of the transportation brother- 
hoods at Ottawa. 

In connection with pension matters Pres- 
ident Tallon reported that “real progress has 
been made in the adoption of a contributory 
pension scheme. All information is now avail- 
able on the new regulations which come into 
effect in January 1, 1935, and while we have 
not the favourable government support which 
prevails in the United States, it is generally 
acknowledged that our plan is equally meri- 
torious, and if adopted generally by Cana- 
dian railways, our membership will be pro- 
tected in a much more satisfactory way than 
has prevailed heretofore.” 

As a result of merging of operations, as 
authorized under the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Railway Act passed at the 
1934 session of the federal parliament, a 
number of employees, it was stated, had lost 
their positions, but after Joint meetings with 
the management the number was reduced to 
the minimum, and certain basic principles 
were agreed to, future action in this connec- 
tion to be guided by the decisions made by 
the present convention. 

Owing to the death of secretary-treasurer 
Dickie, the president presented the report for 
that office which showed a _ balance of 
$4,811.94 in the treasury after the purchase of 
bonds to the amount of $20,000. 

The schedule committee in their report 
explained that they had divided the various 
resolutions submitted to them into four main 
divisions, of which the restoration of wages 
and shorter hours were of most concern. In 
connection with the restoration of wages, the 
committee’s recommendation that the 1929 
basic rates prevail from December 16, 1934, 
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was adopted. A further recommendation that 
joint negotiations with the standard railway 
organizations be carried out was also approved, 
In dealing with four resolutions having for 
their object shorter hours the committee 
recommended that the subject of minimum 
working hours be left to each system federa- 
tion. After considerable discussion the recom- 
mendation carried. 

The committee on officers’ reports, reported 
on the advisability of continuing the Feder- 
ated Railwayman, official organ of the organ- 
ization. The committee recommended that 
this matter be discussed by all the local 
lodges, and if they wished the publication 
continued they were to so notify the pres- 
ident who could take the matter up with the 
executive board, and they would have the 
power to continue it if the expressions were 
favourable and conditions warranted, other- 
wise the publication would be discontinued at 
the end of 1934. After considerable discus- 
sion the committee’s recommendation was 
carried. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the convention on recommendation of the 
schedule committee: 

All Sunday work to be paid at time and 
one-half. 

That all employees called to work at any 
time be paid for the 8 hour shift. 

Two weeks holidays with pay. 

That upon application being made on behalf 
of an employee who has been invited to 
accept political nomination in federal or pro- 
vincial elections, such employee shall be 
granted leave of absence without pay for 
whatever time might be necessary for reason- 
able electioneering purposes, which shall in- 
clude the period time involved in final returns 
being given. 

Laid-off members to hold seniority rights 
on the waiting list only for a period equal 
to their actual service in their classification. 

That the incoming executive be instructed 
to make a thorough investigation, in con- 
junction with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, its provincial executives and 
Dominion Council of Health, of the injurious 
effects on the health of the employees as a 
result of the use of paint spraying machines, 
oil spraying machines, sand blast machines, 
blower systems of coach cleaning, with a view 
to securing adequate protection for these 
employees. 

Apprentices not to work nights or overtime 
during entire apprenticeship. 

The convention adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the committee on constitution and 
laws which were to designate Montreal, Que., 
as headquarters of Division No. 4, and to 
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combine the offices of president and secretary- 
treasurer. 

. Other resolutions made the following recom- 
mendations: 

The regulation by Parliament of hours of 
employment of operators of motor trucks and 
buses. 

Pensions at the age of sixty--five. 

Enactment of legislation enabling all unem- 
ployed citizens of the Dominion to sustain 
themselves and their dependants in accord- 
ance with standards recognized as necessary 
in Canada. 

Establishment of a Transportation Commis- 
sion to replace the present Railway Commis- 
sion. 

Joint action of all railway unions in com- 
bating wage cuts and to oppose amalgama- 
tion of railway systems. 

Closer relationship with all rail organiza- 
tions of an international character. 

Opposing any further unification, consolida- 
tion or amalgamation of railway services and 
the consequent displacement of railway 
employees. 

Enactment of legislation whereby all 
United States railroads running through or 
into Canada shall have a pro rata amount 
of work done in Canada on locomotives and 
rolling stock on the percentage basis of the 
mileage in each country. 

Joint action with all other branches of the 
service for the purpose of obtaining a return 
to the basic rates of pay. 


Appointment of a representative committee 
to consider the problem of members who are 
furloughed after long service, through changes 
in work methods, and not because of work 
being transferred elsewhere, 


That the ratio of apprentices be 1 to 25, 
and not more than one apprentice to 5 
mechanics to be employed in subdivision of 
department. 

Compensation for members displaced as a 
result of pooling and joint use of facilities 
and other co-operative actions. 

That all electric and radial lines operating 
under control of the C.N.R. and C.P.R., with 
their greatest proportion of mileage in 
Canada, be included in Wage Agreement 
No. 6. 

That in the restoration of forces, only men 
represented by the federated trades be con- 
sidered for re-employment. 

That the hiring of apprentices be discon- 
tinued for a period of five years. 


That the caption of wage agreement No. 6 
be changed to cover all departments of a 
railway, in lieu. of the present caption which 
includes only the motive power and car 
departments. 

Officers elected were: President-secretary- 
treasurer, R. J. Tallon, 213 Coronation Bldg., 
Montreal, Que.; vice-president, Frank Mc- 
Kenna, 311 Coronation Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

Vancouver was selected as the next con- 
vention city. 





QUEBEC JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION BROTHERHOODS PRESENT LEGISLA- 
‘TIVE PROGRAM TO THE QUEBEC GOVERNMENT 


O N November 7 the Quebee Joint Legis- 

lative Committee of the railway trans- 
portation brotherhoods, composed of ‘Charles 
Masse, ‘Chairman, Montreal (Brotherhood 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen); M. J. 
Clark, secretary, Farnham (Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen); J. L. Labréche, Ottawa, 
Dominion Legislative Representative (Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen), and William L. 
Best, Ottawa, vice-president and National 
Legislative Representative (Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and  Enginemen), 
presented to Premier L. A. Taschereau and 
members of his Cabinet a program of ‘proposed 
legislation. Cabinet ministers present beside 
the Prime Minister were: Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
Minister of Labour’ Hon. Athanase David, 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar; Hon. R. F. 
Stockwell, Provincial Treasurer; Hon. J. E. 
Perrault, Minister of Lands and Mines; Hon. 


J. M. Francceur, Minister of Public Works : 
Hon. Adélard Godbout, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and Hon. Irénée Vautrin, Minister of 
Colonization. 

The committee, in presenting their proposals, 
gave it as their considered judgment that 
measures which will ensure a larger share of 
economic freedom, and the enactment of neces- 
sary social legislation, will constitute forward 
steps toward relieving many thousands of un- 
fortunate citizens of some of the burdens 
they are obliged to bear. “Although reluctant 
to express what may be regarded as an alarm- 
ist’s view of the situation,’ the committee 
stated, “we are convinced that vigorous and 
agressive action by your government is 
urgently necessary, in co-operation with federal 
authorities, to prevent a possible social and 
industrial upheaval in our country. Many 
well-meaning and industrious citizens in thig 
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and other provinces have reached a stage in 
their economic existence where they may not 
much longer tolerate the apparent indifference 
of governmental, industrial and financial 
leadership to deal effectively with prevailing 
conditions in the interests of human welfare.” 
Under the heading “Social Insurance” the 
enactment of the following legislation was re- 
quested: Mother’s Allowances; Old Age Pen- 
sions; Unemployment Insurance under federal 
authority, and in this connection the com- 
mittee favoured the co-operation of the various 
provincial legislatures in revision of British 
North America Act. 
Other measures proposed were as follows:— 
Advance polls in municipal elections. 
Compulsory school attendance for children 
up to sixteen years of age. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS 


HE annual convention of District 26, 

United Mine Workers of America, was 

held at Truro, N.S., November 19-24, 1934. 

In addition to the district officers, there were 

present seventy-four delegates representing 
twenty-two local unions. 

After appointing the various convention 
committees, President Morrison presented his 
report, in the opening part of which he re- 
ferred to the trying period through which the 
organization had passed, since the last con- 
vention, due he stated “principally to the 
activities of a dual organization that had 
been organized in this district, commonly 
known as the Amalgamated Mine Workers 
of Nova Scotia,” and which “almost since 
its inception received its direction from the 
headquarters of the Communist Party in To- 
ronto.” 

In regard to wage negotiations, he stated 
that two-year contracts had been signed with 
a number of smaller coal companies at the 
present rate of wages, based on the rate paid 
by the larger companies in the District, and 
in some classifications upward adjustments 
were obtained. The president further advised 
that the present agreement with the Dominion 
Coal Company and the Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Company would terminate on Janu- 
ary 31, 1935. Reference was made to the stop- 
page of work at the Acadia Collieries for a 
period of about three months, which neces- 
sitated a financial outlay of $34,092.80 for re- 
lief, of which amount the international or- 
ganization contributed approximately $20,- 
000 and the district the balance. 

Referring to unemployment within the dis- 
trict the president stated that “the situation 
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Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 


That immediate and definite action be taken 
for more effective control of all highway trans- 
port, particularly as to the restriction of ex- 
cessive speed, over-loading, and a more 
reasonable limitation of the width of com- 
mercial vehicle construction and loading. 


That the existing legislation which provides 
for limiting the mileage or hours of labour, 
for medical certificates of physical fitness, etc., 
covering passenger vehicles, be extended to 
cover commercial vehicles. 


The committee were given an attentive 
hearing, and were assured that their proposals 
would receive careful consideration. 


OF AMERICA DISTRICT 26 


from the viewpoint of unemployment has im- 
proved during the past year, due in a large 
measure to the fact that competition in the 
St. Lawrence market is less keen from the coal 
operators of the United States, who since the 
National Recovery Act went into effect have 
not the advantage they formerly had in that 
market. Government aid in the form of sub- 
ventions have also very materially assisted in 
the moving of Nova Scotia coal to new 
markets in Ontario and Quebec.” 


To overcome the serious situation arising 
out of the increasing number of unemployed 
young men, the president made the suggestion 
that a conference of representatives of the 
government, coal operators and the district or- 
ganization be held as soon as possible with 
a view of finding a solution. 

Under the heading “ social legislation ” men- 
tion was made to the payment of old age 
pensions which had been inaugurated in March, 
1934. Other legislation, the enactment of 
which was considered of the utmost import- 
ance and should receive attention of the con- 
vention, were: Unemployment insurance; 
amendments to the Compensation Act, and 
the shorter work day. 


In closing, President Morrison stressed the 
educational value to the various local unions 
in having representatives present at annual 
conventions of the international organization. 

Vice-president P. G. Muise and each of the 
six board members presented reports covering 
their work during the year. 

The policy committee, to which was referred 


resolutions from practically every local in the 
district, presented their recommendations, and 
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these as amended by the convention were as 
follows: 

Restoration of the 1931 rates for contract 
men, and a flat increase of 50 cents per day 
for the datal men. 

Where new scales of rates have been ne- 
gotiated since the last wage agreement, they 
should show the same proportional increase 
as the contract miners throughout the Dis- 
trict. 

All employees working on the 11 o’clock 
shift should be paid 50 cents extra per shift. 

Hours of labour in around the mines should 
be 8 hours. 

Time and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. This to apply 
to all employees. 

That an umpire be appointed to render 
a decision on all cases in which the coal com- 
panies and the executive of the U.M.W. of 
A., District No. 26, fail to agree, his decision 
to be final; the umpire to be agreed to by 
the coal company and executive of the 
U.M.W. Should they fail to agree, the County 
Court Judge of Cape Breton shall appoint 
said Umpire. Should the general superin- 
tendent (or his representative) of the coal 
company and the executive of the U.M.W. 
fail to settle a dispute, the dispute should 
be referred to the umpire within seven days; 
the umpire to render his decision within 
thirty days; the umpire to be paid jointly 
by the coal companies and District No. 26, 
U.M.W. of A. In no case shall the coal com- 
panies or the executive of District No. 26, 
U.M.W. of A. ask to have set aside the writ- 
.ten terms of the agreements. 

That the district executive convene a con- 
ference of international unions in Nova Scotia 
for the purpose of seeking legislation for a 
six-hour working day and a five-day week, 
also increased compensation and any other 
legislative matters than may come before the 
conference. 

Amendment of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act with reference to check-off for unions 
dues to read: “That coal companies shall 
deduct dues for the U.M.W. of A. only, 
which is the recognized organization doing 
business for the coal miners of the North 
American continent. 

That the executive put on a campaign to 
fully reorganize District 26, and that local 
officers and organizers of the A.M.W. when 
seeking membership in the U.M.W., shall make 
application direct to the district office, and 
shall be subject to such terms and penalties 
as may be prescribed by the executive board 
of District No. 26, U.M.W. of A. 


Resolutions were adopted containing the 
following recommendations :— 

Repeal of recent legislation, the policy 
committee to bring in a resolution on check- 
off legislation. 

Cancellation of arrears for coal and rent 
in the district. 

Uniform shifts for all classes of labour. 

An extra man at the lamp house on each 
shift. 

That a person with actual coal mining 
experience and conversant with conditions of 
employment in coal mines be included on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Text books to be supplied to school children 
free of charge. 

A shorter work day at termination of 
present contract. 

Purchasing of motor ambulances. 

That the next contract contain provision 
for weekly pay for those not receiving the 
same under the present contract. 

The wage scale committees to accompany 
executive officers at wage negotiations. 

Opposing importations of foreign coal. 

Thanking international organization for 
financial assistance received last year. 

That as many delegates as possible attend 
next international convention. 

Negotiation of an agreement embodying a 
6-hour day and 5-day week. 

Time and a half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

Legislation requiring the employer to supply 
employment for injured workmen. 

Asking the company to re-employ men who 
have served a jail term. 

That a clause be inserted in the next agree- 
ment prohibiting mine managers from hiring 
anyone not a local resident of his colliery 
until such time as all unemployed have 
secured employment. 

Taxing of labour-saving machinery in pro- 
portion to the labour displaced, the revenue 
received to be applied to unemployment 
insurance. 

Improvement in the housing conditions and 
failing this an injunction against collection 
of rents. 

Organization of all miners in the district. 

Higher rates of pay for various classes of 
work. 

That the executive open negotiations with 
the receivers of the Acadia Coal Company 
and endeavour to arrange a new agreement 
satisfactory to the employees prior to the 
expiration of the present contract. 

An extra fireman for each shift. 

Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America and R. J. 
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Tallon, vice-president, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, addressed the convention. 
The next convention of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America will be held at 
Truro, N.S., in October, 1936, the present 
officers holding office until that time in con- 
formity with the amended constitution. 


New Labour Organizations in Canada 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has issued a charter to London Federal 
Labour Union No. 538; President, Joseph 
Durkin, 313 Hill St., London, Ont., Secretary, 
K. G. Semchism, R.R. No. 8, London, Ont. 
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The following organizations have been 
chartered by the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour: 

Toronto branch, National MHotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Union and Bartenders’ 
Alliance Secretary, Maurice Brown, Room 
24, Hargraft Bldg., 43 Scott St., Toronto, Ont. 

Toronto local, National Union of Radio 
and Electrical Appliance Employees—Secre- 
tary, P. Sparks, 39 Bamsley Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Edmonton Street Railway Unit, Transport 
and General Workers of Canada—Secretary, 
R. LeMaitre, 11319-87th St., Edmonton, Alta. 

Saskatoon Stagehands’ Local No. 6, National 
Union of Theatrical Employees—Secretary, 
S. E. Nesbitt, 727-9th St. E., Saskatoon, Sask. 


CIVIL SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA CONVENTION 


HE fifteenth National Convention of the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada was 
held at Ottawa on November 15 and 16, 1934. 
The report of the Executive referred to the 
steady growth of organizations affiliated with 
the Federation since the preceding convention 
in 1931, and the attendance of the delegates 
this year was larger than for several pre- 
ceding conventions. 

The more important resolutions adopted at 
the convention instructed the incoming Ex- 
ecutive to continue its efforts, more particu- 
larly in the light of improving Federal reve- 
nues, to secure for Civil Servants the lifting 
of the ban on promotions and statutory in- 
creases, as well as the abandonment of the 
present horizontal salary deductions. Reso- 
lutions requesting changes in the detail of 
the superannuation and retirement systems 
were adopted, the subject of optional retire- 
ment after long service and before age 68, 
as presently provided for, receiving consider- 
able attention, more particularly as the con- 
vention took the view that employment trends 
in industry are toward a lower retirement 
age. On the subject of hours of work the 
convention favoured more nearly universal 
application throughout the Civil Service of 
the regulations providing for a maximum work- 
ing day of eight hours and a week of forty- 
four hours: it was decided to request seven 
hours as the night equivalent for an eight- 
hour day in those branches of the Service 
where such a rule would be applicable. For 
the time being at least the Federation de- 
cided not to endeavour to form a group in- 
surance scheme to be participated in by all 
sections of the Service. Corporate member- 
ship in the League of Nations Society was 


voted. Present political rights of Civil Ser- 
vants were re-affiirmed, but the convention 
voted unanimously against Civil Servants be- 
ing given the right to actively participate in 
partisan election compaigns. 

At a luncheon the delegates were addressed 
by the Honourable C. H. Cahan, M.-P., Secre- 
tary of State, while the Convention dinner, 
tendered by the Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa, was addressed, among others, by the 
Honourable D. M. Sutherland, M.P., Minister 
of Pensions and National Health, the Honour- 
able M. Burrell, Parliamentary Librarian, and 
Luther C. Steward of Washington, DC., 
President of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees of the United States, who was 
a fraternal delegate to the convention. 

V. C. Phelan, of the Department of Labour, 
who presided throughout the sessions, was 
re-elected President for a third term. V. L. 
Lawson of the Department of Railways and 
Canals was elected Secretary, and G. R. L. 
Potter of the Department of the Interior was 
elected Treasurer. In addition to these three 
officers the Headquarters Executive Commitee 
at Ottawa consists of five Vice-Presidents and 
ten members of the Executive Council, while 
fourteen provincial Vice-Presidents were also 
elected. 

The next convention has been tentatively 
fixed for 1937. 





Farmers’ Business Organizations in 
Canada 

The Division of Marketing (Agricultural 

Economics Branch) of the Department of 

Agriculture has recently published a report 

entitled “Farmers’ Business Organizations in 

Canada.” This report covers the business 
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year 1931, and deals with the activities of 
795 farmers’ co-operative organizations having 
2,706 branches. The shareholders and mem- 
bers financially interested number 379,687, and 
their total investment (exclusive of reserves 
of $7,732,027) amounts to $38,643,598. Com- 
bined assets total $70,226,288 with plant and 
equipment valued at $45,607,366. 

A summary of the business activity of the 
organizations during the year under review is 
given in the following paragraphs from the 
report: 

“Sales of farm products for the period 
under review amounted to $134,611,154. The 
sales value of supplies purchased totalled 
$10,665,503, and other receipts $27,297, which 


combined means a_ total business of 
$145,303,954. It should be kept in mind that 
this was a period of low prices with the index 
of farm prices standing at nearly 50 per cent 
below the 1926 level. 

“The farm produce marketed co-operatively 
in Canada as taken from returns received is 
given as an estimate. Whole milk handled 
amounted to 1,994,056 hundredweight, butter 
34,357,329 pounds, cheese 19,324,907 pounds, 
apples 2,356,308 boxes and 675,019 barrels, 
potatoes 809,951 hundredweight. Live stock 
handlings totalled 3,496,647 hundredweight, 
poultry 12,341,822 pounds and eggs 16,424,822 
dozen, and grain marketed is estimated at 
175,580,591 bushels.” 


LABOUR POLICY OF GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Way POLICY designed to promote closer rela- 

tions between the workers and the man- 
agement is practised by General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, whose headquarters are at 
Oshawa, Ontario. The policy is described in 
a statement issued on November 22 by Mr. 
H. A. Brown, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company, which reads in part as 
follows :— 

“The management of General Motors feels 
that there is no real conflict of interest in its 
relations with its 4,500 employees. Such ap- 
parent conflicts as arises usually result from a 
lack of mutual understanding between the 
employee and employer. We know we can not 
get along without labour any more than la- 
bour can get along without management— 
nor can management get along without capital 
and all three are dependent upon the cus- 
tomer and buying demand. ..... This co- 
operative relationship is based upon a few 
simple fundamentals: (1) An opportunity for 
inter-communication between employees and 
management; (2) fair wages; (3) fair employ- 
ment practices; (4) good working conditions; 
(5) fair and just treatment. 

To-day, in the large organization of Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada we must depend almost 
entirely upon our supervisory contacts in deal- 
ing with our employees. At times, however, 
there might be a failure on the part of man- 
agement—or because of some insulation in 
the organization—in conveying to the em- 
ployee group as a whole an understanding of 
management's aims and purposes. More im- 
portantly, because of the layers of organiza- 
tion between the working group and the man- 
agement, there might be a lack of understand- 
ing by the management of the employees’ 
viewpoint. Under such conditions these weak- 


nesses interfere with the mutual understand- 
ing necessary to harmonious relationships. 


Labour—Management Co-operation 


The management philosophy of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation is such that it should 
be possible to achieve this harmonious rela- 
tionship so necessary to the success of a con- 
tinuing institution. This objective can be 
fully served only by having sympathetic in- 
ter-communication of ideas from management 
to the men and from men to the manage- 
ment. Just as we go to the car owners of 
Canada to get their viewpoint as to what they 
desire in their automobiles, much in the same 
way we have gone to the men in our shops 
to get their viewpoint and their problems 
in their work. On several occasions, we have 
come directly to the men or their represen- 
tatives on problems that vitally concerned 
their welfare. For example, at Walkerville 
we met with representatives of the men and 
discussed the wage payment plan and, after 
thoroughly discussing the problem, arrived at 
a decision mutually satisfactory to both the 
men and the management. 

“Tn the spring of 1932, we were confronted 
with the problem of reducing our price and 
costs. We felt that the reduction in the price 
of our products would result in an increase in 
volume that would enable us to provide more 
hours of work for our employees. We went 
to the men with our story because we felt 
that they would be willing to co-operate with 
us. After discussion with them, they volun- 
tarily took a reduction in wages in the be- 
lief that by so doing they would receive more 
hours of work. Subsequently, it proved out 
as was thought it would and the men have 
taken as much satisfaction out of it as we 
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have. This cut in wage has long since been 
restored, in fact, the men are now receiving 
more per hour than before the cut was made. 


Suggestion System 


“For the handling of current employee 
problems we have in General Motors of Can- 
ada a suggestion system which parallels, in a 
measure, employee representation. Under this 


‘plan, the men elect representatives by secret 


ballot to sit as a committee with the man- 
agement. Every employee is encouraged to 
submit any ideas or suggestions he may have 
concerning working conditions, safety, effi- 
ciency, wage rates, plant procedure, etc. The 
elected committee sitting with management 
representatives then passes on the proposals. 
During the past year, we have received many 
valuable ideas through this plan. It has pro- 
vided information on employee problems that 
we wouldn’t have obtained otherwise. We 
also have been better able to present man- 
agement’s problems to the employees, there- 
by establishing another two-way channel 
where ideas can flow in both directions. 


Responsibilities of Management 


“There are certain management considera- 
tions that have to be considered in our per- 
sonal policies, just as there are certain engi- 
neering considerations that have to be con- 
sidered in the design of our product. On the 
other hand, by finding out how the employees 
feel, we are in a position to go to them with 
explanations as to why this or that policy can- 
not be changed. Our experience in dealing 
with the employees has led to the conclusion 
that our employees are as fair-minded as our 
customers. We have found employees en- 
tirely reasonable and willing to accept any 
explanation that is truthful and just. 

“T am frank to admit, however, that there 
is a reluctance on the part of the workmen 
to discuss their problems freely. They are 
sceptical. One of the problems before me is 
to impress these men with the sincerity of 
management in its endeavour to open up this 
medium and thereby cement a closer relation- 
ship between them and management. Beyond 
this formal contact, the management door is 
always open to any employee. In keeping 
with good organization practice, we would like 
to have him first take his problem up with his 
immediate superior and then if he doesn’t feel 
that he has received fair treatment, he is free 
to carry the matter even to the general man- 
ager. The fact that management subscribes to 
this principle of giving the workman a voice 
in those things which concern him does not in 
any way absolve management of certain in- 
herent responsibilities and duties which must 
also be recognized. By giving the employees 


a voice in conditions affecting them it does not 
imply the assumption by the employees of a 
voice in those affairs of management which 
management by its very nature must decide 
upon its own responsibility. 

“Management is charged with the respon- 
sibility for promoting and maintaining the 
best long-term interests of the business as a 
continuing institution. Therefore, it is our 
principle that, while management should 
exhaust every means in endeavouring to settle 
all problem of employer-employee relations 
which may arise, it cannot submit to arbitra- 
tion (which is a surrender by both sides to the 
authority of an outside agency) any point at 
issue where compromise might injure the 
long-term interests of the business and, there- 
fore, in turn, damage the mass of employees 
themselves. 

“ General Motors is part of an industry 
where there has long been a natural regard for 
and an understanding of the benefits which 
flow from a high general standard of living. 
Of course, all industry is ultimately, and the 
automobile industry is directly, dependent 
upon the ability as well as the desire of the 
customer to buy. It is necessary to Increase 
the spread between the cost of the bare neces- 
sities of life and the amount of the pay en- 
velope so that there will be something left 
with which the employees can buy things 
such as motor cars, radios, ete. 


Seasonal Production 


“Consistent with the foregoing, General 
Motors of Canada has for years, as a matter 
of policy, paid their workmen as well as, or 
better than any other Canadian industry. It 
is only natural, therefore, that our employees 
are not so much concerned with how much 
they make per hour, as how many hours’ work 
they get per week and how much is in the pay 
envelope. The hours of work we can give are 
determined by the demand for our product. 
Our business, unfortunately, 19 seasonal. In 
Canada, ‘people buy but few automobiles in 
the winter. Most of our business is done in 
the late spring and early summer. Because of 
this, we must build most of our cars in the 
spring of the year. To meet this special con- 
dition we have two alternatives: 

“1, Work our regular force of employees 
long hours in the spring of the year, or 

“9, Put on a large number of temporary men 
and hold down the hours. 

“Our employees indicated that they pre- 
ferred the former, and we have, therefore, 
adopted a policy of giving our regular em- 
ployees the extra hours in the spring to offset 
the shorter hours in the fall. If we did not 
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have this elasticity in the number of hours it 
would create a serious social problem in 
Oshawa. It would be necessary for us to 1m- 
port into Oshawa men for short-term emplov- 
ment during the rush months. After having 
completed their short term of. work they 
would be thrown upon civic welfare for the 
remainder of the year. 

“While I feel that it is in the interest of the 
employee to have a sufficient bank of hours in 
the spring to offset the lower employment in 
the fall, I appreciate management’s responsi- 
bility to do whatever is practical to level off 
the seasonal peaks. In this connection, Mr. 
Sloan’s recent announcement of ‘staggering’ 
the introduction of new models will have a 
highly beneficial effect in Canada. 

“Regardless of all these things, however, we 
realize that Canada’s climate and the nature 
of the product which we are selling will con- 
tinue to cause extreme seasonal peaks. Con- 
sequently, through a system of forecasting 
much too involved to deal with in detail here, 
we attempt to forecast, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the season’s production requirements in 
advance. We then attempt to break down this 
production into total productive hours of em- 
ployment for the entire operation. This total 
is then distributed to the various departments 
and, as far as possible, the man power for cach 
department determined on a basis of providing 
a satisfactory annual earning for each em- 
ployee. It is essential that we have definitely 
in mind the health and general welfare of the 
employee during the high production period. 


Stabilizing Employment 


“We have always maintained the practice 
of employing only local people as far as pos- 
sible. It is only after all satisfactory, available 
local applicants have been hired that con- 
sideration is given applicants from other com- 
munities. Last spring we ran into a shortage 
of certain specialized labour. It was only 
after an investigation disclosed that there was 
no supply available in Oshawa and, after we 
had advertised in the local newspapers, for 
diemakers and none appeared, that we went 
out of town to secure them. This year, we 
have had classes in metal-finishing in which 
we trained local labour—some sons of old em- 
oloyees—in order to make it unnecessary to 
coring in labour from outside. 


~ “When reducing or increasing our force, each 
of the following factors is considered: 
Efficiency of the man; human relations—such 
as married or single—number of dependants; 
and length of service. Where more than one 
member of the family is employed in Ceneral 
Motors, this factor is also considered, 
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Rating of Employees 


“For several years we have had a plan 
whereby we rate our employees periodically 
in order to have a systematic method of fol- 
lowing the progress of the individual on his 
job. This rating plan is used in determining 
the relative efficiency of the man not only in 
connection with his lay-off and rehire, but it 
also influences his rate and his opportunity 
for promotion. 

“To maintain discipline, management has 
the right to discharge an employee for in- 
subordination, inefficiency or infraction of shop 
rules. The decision to discharge an employee, 
however, must rest upon clear and explicit 
cause and must be reasonable. The reason 
for discharge is clearly stated to the employee. 
When a man is separated from General Motors 
of Canada he is given a reason slip, clearly 
indicating the reasons. If he is discharged, he 
knows why; if laid off on account of reduction 
in force, it is understood that he is eligible 
for re-employment. When a man quits, his 
release slip indicates this. 

“As a result of the foregoing, we are very 
fortunate in having a stabilized organization, 
comparatively free from the so-called ‘ floater ’” 
type of employee. This is indicated by the 
tact that in spite of a substantial increase in 
production this year, we have taken on only 
a few employees who have not worked for us 
previously. 


Accident Prevention and Sickness Insurance 


“Mr. Knudson, executive vice-president of 
General Motors, United States, says that 
‘Safeguarding our employees from accidents 
is, In my opinion, the greatest and most im- 
portant task before us at all times.’ I heartily 
and fully subscribe to this statement. Our 
safety experience during the year 1983 and 
for the first nine months of 1934, I am happy 
to state, is far better than other industrial 
concerns in our line of business. 

“A complete plant hospital is maintained 
under the supervision of competent Oshawa 
physicians to serve the employees of General 
Motors of Canada, not only in industria] in- 
juries, but also from the standpoint of pre- 
ventive medicine and in special cases of 
non-industrial illness. 

“It is difficult for me to discuss within the 
confines of this story the many other things 
we have such as the General Motors of Canada 
Recreational Association which has gymnasium 
and auditorium facilities at Oshawa. We also 
have a group insurance for financial protec- 
tion in the case of sickness or death. 


Training in Industrial Relation 


“The final and most important element in 
the problem of promoting good industrial re- 
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lations is that of fair and just treatment. 
Irrespective of how acceptable the foregoing 
policies may be, unless they are justly and 
equitably administered, we cannot expect 
harmonious employer-employee relations. It 
must be recognized that in the problem we 
are dealing with human nature and irrespective 
of the safeguards which may be set up to 
insure fair treatment, individual weaknesses 
will assert themselves. 

“This problem is not so much a matter of 
policy as it is a matter of administration, and 
in this connection special training courses em- 
phasizing this point of view are periodically 
given to the supervisory force. An effort is 
made to impress upon the employees the 
sincerity of management’s point of view that 
they carry to higher levels of the organization 


any grievances which they cannot satisfactorily 
settle with their immediate superiors. ‘The 
suggestion system has proved very beneficial 
in bringing other grievances, either individual 
or departmental, to the attention of the man- 
agement. In addition to the foregoing, various 
other means are being continually employed 
to detect cases of unfairness and to discipline 
supervision where necessary to insure an ad- 
herence to this policy. 

“In conclusion, this theory of management 
clearly points out the necessity of shortening 
the gap between the man in the shop and 
the man behind the manager’s desk because 
they are both in the same business and work- 
ing for the same employer. In short, it is 
desired that that high degree of understand- 
ing which exists in a small company may be 
developed in General Motors of Canada.” 





OCCUPATIONAL CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The number of persons insured against 
unemployment under the Unemployment In- 
surance Acts of Great Britain is estimated 
once a year, on the basis mainly of informa- 
tion derived from the annual exchange of un- 
employment books in July. The results of the 
last inquiry are published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, November, 1934. The total 
number insured at the beginning of July, 1984, 
is estimated at 12,960,000, an increase of 
75,000 as compared with the estimated num- 
ber at the beginning of July, 1988. An in- 
crease of 126,000 was shown in the number of 
insured men during the year, and the number 
of insured women also increased by 8,000; 
but on the other hand there was a decrease 
among boys of 37,000 and among girls of 
22,500. The decreases in the number of boys 
and girls are attributed largely to the fall in 
the birthrate in the war-years 1915-1918. 

The net change between any two dates in 
the numbers insured represents, it is stated, 
the balance: between the number of entrants 
and re-entrants on the one side and the num- 
ber of exitants on the other. Usually about 
75 per cent of the new entrants are juveniles 
under 18 years of age. The remaining 25 per 
cent of new entrants consist almost entirely 
of adults from uninsured industries such as 
agriculture and private domestic service; per- 
sons who give up business on their own ac- 
count; men discharged from the Forces; per- 
sons returning from abroad; and non-manual 
workers whose salaries have fallen below the 
£250 income limit. The re-entrants may be 
drawn from the same classes, or may be per- 
sons, insured at an earlier date, who at the 
time of re-entry are attracted by a relaxation 


of the conditions for the receipt of benefit. 
The exitants consist of persons who pass out 
of insurance through death or through reach- 
ing the age of 65, through entering one of the 
classes from which adult entrants and re- 
entrants are drawn, or through retirement 
from employment. 


The figures for new entrants show, as in 
previous years, important variations between 
the different industries. The depressed in- 
dustries attract comparatively few new en- 
trants, while the expanding industries as a 
rule show propositions well above the average. 
Among the latter, the more important, in the 
case of males, are the electrical trades, the 
manufacture of miscellaneous metal goods, of 
bricks, tiles and pipes, and of hosiery, the 
bread biscuit, etc., and wood-working in- 
dustries, the distributive trades, commerce and 
finance, and the hotel, public-house, restaurant, 
boarding-house and laundry services. Among 
females the electrical, musical instrument, 
glass and artificial silk industries, with hotel, 
boarding-house and restaurant service, the 
distributive trades, and commerce and finance 
show high proportion of new entrants. The 
exitant figures show that the movement of 
men out of the depressed trades has con- 
tinued. This is particularly the case with the 
cotton and shipbuilding and ship repairing 
industries; but a similar, if less marked, move- 
ment is shown in coal mining, tinplate manu- 
facture, tailoring, boot and shoe manufacture, 
and watch, jewellery, etc., manufacture. 

The industries into which men have trans- 
ferred from other industries include coke oven 
and by-product works, the manufacture of 
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bricks, tiles and pipes, constructional engineer- 
ing, motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft, elec- 
tric cable, apparatus and lamps, the silk and 
artificial silk industries, and the building in- 
dustry. There has been an appreciable de- 
cline in the number of women in the mining 
industries, iron and steel and tinplate manu- 
facture, the cotton industry, artificial silk, yarn 
manufacture, textile bleaching, etc., trades, 
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food, drink and tobacco industries, printing, 
etc., and rubber trades. The number of 
woren has increased, however, in the paper 
and some of the dress industries, general en- 
gineering, stove and general iron-founding, 
electric cable, apparatus and lamp manufac- 
ture, silk manufacture and artificial silk 
weaving, the manufacture of leather goods 
and of musical instruments, in the building 
industry and in commerce and finance. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Publications of the Office 


“The International Standardization of Labour 
Statistics’—The International Labour Office 
has just published under this title a review of 
the statistical work of the Office and of various 
international statistical conferences. This 
volume contains the resolutions adopted by 
various international conferences of statisti- 
cians held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, or with its direct. collab- 
oration. The resolutions deal with the scope 
and methods of compilation of statistics of 
labour, including the classification of indus- 
tries and occupations, wages and hours of 
labour, cost-of-living index numbers, unem- 
ployment and employment, industrial acci- 
dents, family budget enquiries, housing and 
rent, industrial disputes, collective agree- 
ments, emigration and immigration, and in- 
ternational real wage comparisons. 

Five international conferences on labour 
statistics have been convened by the Office, 
and others have been held on the initiative of 
various institutions. The text of the resolu- 
tions is preceded by an introduction describ- 
ing the nature of these conferences, and ex- 
plaining the scope of the subjects treated and 
the efforts made by the Office to compile 
regular statistics, classified so far as possible 
on the lines laid down by the conferences. 

The volume is intended not only for the use 
of officials of the statistical departments called 
upon to deal with these various subjects, but 
also for students and research workers con- 
cerned with labour problems. 


“International Comparisons of Cost of Liv- 
ing’—The Office has also issued a study of 
certain problems connected with the making 
of index numbers of food costs and rents. The 
International Labour Office has always given 
considerable attention to the problem of in- 
ternational cost-of-living comparisons, both in 
its theoretical and _ practical aspects, and 
various articles have been published in the 
International Labour Review from 1924 on- 
wards, in which tentative comparisons based 


on the prices of foodstuffs are made, and the 
difficulties met with in dealing with the 
problem are discussed. In 1930 the Office was 
requested to make an enquiry into the relative 
cost of living in certain European countries 
compared with Detroit, and the Statistical 
Section was entrusted with the task. The re- 
sults were published in a special study in 
1932 (Lasour Gazerts, February, 1932, page 
220). Although this enquiry was limited to a 
particular case of this problem, namely the 
amount which should be paid to a worker in 
certain European cities in order that he may 
have a standard of living approximately 
equivalent to that of a certain category of 
American worker of given income, yet the 
enquiry raised many problems of method 
which are discussed in the study. In 1931 a 
conference of official labour statisticians was 
held at the International Labour Office, which 
discussed, among other things, the general 
question of international comparisons of cost 
of living. This conference made certain 
recommendations concerning the future work 
of the Office on these matters, and the present 
volume gives the first results of the studies 
undertaken in this field by the Statistical 
Section of the Office. It consists of two parts, 
dealing respectively with food and rent. 





Regulations, dated November 5, 1934, under 
Manitoba Factories Act and Fires Prevention 
Act, were published in the Manitoba Gazette, 
November 17. They govern the sale or de- 
livery of fuel oil and the installing of oil 
burning equipment and its servicing. It is 
provided that “no person shall within the 
Province of Manitoba by himself, his clerk, 
servant, employee or agent, sell or deliver 
fuel oil for use within the Province of Mani- 
toba in a fuel oil burner used for heating 
premises unless he is the holder of an existing 
licence which is in force and which has been 
issued by the Minister. Such licences may be 
cancelled and penalties imposed in cases where 
the regulations have been violated. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER, 1934 


Reports of Superintendents 


id Pyare employment situation at the end of 
November was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Local farmers in the Maritimes were en- 
gaged in ordinary farm chores. Fishing was 
somewhat slack, except at Halifax and Saint 
John, where good catches were reported. Log- 
ging was quiet, although the cutting and ship- 
ping of Christmas trees afforded a slight in- 
crease in activity for the time being. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
two to six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from two to five 
days. Manufacturing showed improvement, 
many factories being busy preparing stock for 
the holiday season, and no idleness was re- 
ported in the iron and steel industry. At 
Moncton, splendid progress was reported in 
several building projects already underway, 
but elsewhere little construction outside of 
work on highways was being carried on. Re- 
lief camps also continued operations. Rail- 
way transportation, both freight and passen- 
ger, was good, but water transportation, ex- 
cept at Saint John where the winter port had 
been opened, was seasonally slack. Trade 
showed little change and placements in the 
Women’s Division remained steady. 

Little activity was reported in farming in 
the Province of Quebec, nor were many place- 
ments effected in logging, although in the 
district around Rouyn about 1,500 men were 
employed cutting logs. Manufacturing was 
reported as follows: Chicoutimi, conditions 
unchanged; Montreal, tobacco and cigars, tex- 
tiles and clothing busy, but rubber, boots 
and shoes, and metal trades quiet; Quebec 
City, factories operating on a smaller scale 
with curtailment of production; Three Rivers, 
- normal except for a slightly lessened activity 
in the paper mills. Orders for building trades- 
men were numerous in Montreal with a few 
requests for building labourers, but a decrease 
was noted in the amount of unskilled help 
employed by the municipality. Building con- 
struction was slack in Sherbrooke and Quebec 
City, although maintenance in the latter 
municipality was fairly busy. The only con- 
struction of importance in Three Rivers was 
the carrying on of some repair work. Trans- 
portation was quiet at Chicoutimi and Que- 
bec, but at Three Rivers, an increase was 
noted due to the approaching clasing down 
of navigation which will take place shortly. 


of the Employment Service 


Trade showed a marked improvement. Except 
at Three Rivers, placements of domestic help 
in the Women’s Division were numerous. 


There was little demand for farm help in 
the Province of Ontario, and while logging 
continued very active with camps filled to 
capacity, the companies were greatly handi- 
capped by mild weather and rain. Lessened 
activity was reported from the mining dis- 
tricts owing to the approach of winter, 
although in many cases surface labour was be- 
ing absorbed underground. Manufacturing on 
the whole, appeared to be rather quiet, but 
local conditions in several districts showed im- 
provement and staffs were being fairly well 
maintained. Little change was noted in the 
iron and steel industries, but textiles, tobacco, 
clothing, electric apparatus, paper box facto- 
ries and metal trades were fairly busy. Or- 
dinary building construction was at a low 
level, repairs and alterations being about the 
only source of employment in that line, and 
highway maintenance and construction conti- 
nued as a relief measure. In the Women’s 
Section the demand for domestic workers was 
firm, with a scarcity of first class cooks- 
general. Stores reported business good, and 
saleswomen were again finding employment, 
even if only temporarily. 

Requests for farm workers in the Prairie 
Provinces remained steady, but the majority 
of placements made were under the Farm 
Relief Plan. There was also a better de- 
mand for bush workers, particularly tie 
makers and cordwood cutters, with vacancies 
in some localities somewhat difficult to fill, 
as the men were required to furnish their own 
blankets and their fares to destination, and 
many workers were without money. Mining 
remained slack, although the colder weather 
had improved conditions to a certain extent. 
Manufacturing likewise was quiet. Alterations 
and repairs constituted almost the only work 
in building construction and openings for 
skilled mechanics or labourers were few. Re- 
quirements for various relief camps were lower 
than usual, with all orders easily filled. Trade 
was somewhat better, due to the approaching 
holiday season, and a fair demand for women 
domestics existed, with nearly all city orders 
promptly filled. 

Farming in British Columbia was very quiet, 
although some orchard work was still going 
on, and packing houses were retaining quite a 
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number of employees as shipments of fruit 
were fairly steady. There was no great move- 
ment of labour in logging, but the cutting 
and shipping of Christmas trees continued. 
Stocks of logs were still very high and the 
market rather dull. Saw and shingle mills 
were operating fairly well. Mining was active, 
but no shortage of labour existed. At 
Nanaimo, another herring fishing and salting 
plant had opened, but others had closed down 
so that no marked change resulted. Factories 
at Nelson were working full time and with 
full crews. Building construction was excep- 
tionally quiet, with only small jobs on hand, 
and shipments of men to relief camps conti- 


nued heavy. Longshore work at New West- 
minster and Victoria was the best that had 
been reported for some time, due at the latter 
point to large consignments of Japanese 
oranges for reshipment. Waterfront work was 
also fairly plentiful at Vancouver, but at 
Prince Rupert the docks were quiet, as well as 
the shipyards, where only a few repair jobs 
were being done on small crafts. An upward 
trend was noted in trade, caused, no doubt, by 
early Christmas shopping. Little change was 
recorded in the Women’s Division. A few 
orders for domestic help were coming in, but 
a large number of women were also registering 
for work. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 8,978, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 937,482 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for October was 1,765, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 162,066 persons, 16-2 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
November 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions, 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of November as Reported by 
Employers 


According to reports furnished to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by leading in- 
dustrial firms throughout the Dominion, em- 
ployment at the beginning of November 
showed a continuation of the upward tendency 
in evidence in the preceding month; the 
advance, though small, is interesting because 
it is contrary to the general seasonal move- 
ment manifested in the years since 1920, 
which has involved an average decline of from 
half a point to a point in the index. The 
8.978 firms making returns for November 1, 
1934, reported pavrolls aggregating 937,482, 
compared with 934,902 in the preceding month. 
Reflecting this increase of 2,580 persons, the 
index rose from 100-0 on October 1, to 100-2 
at the beginning of November, as compared 


with 91-3 on November 1, 1988. On the same 
date in the twelve preceding years, the index 
was as follows: 1982, 84-7; 1931, 103-0; 1980, 
112°9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 118-9; 1927, 108-8; 
1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3; 1924, 94-1; 1923, 
100-0; 1922, 97-0 and 1921, 91-3. As already 
mentioned, a gain at this time of year is 
unusual, so that the index, after correction for 
seasonal factors, showed an increase of nearly 
one point as compared with October 1, 1984. 

Particularly important improvement occurred 
at the beginning of November in logging; the 
reported increase of 16,247 persons exceeded 
that noted in any other month of the years 
since 1920. Coal and metallic ore mining, 
building construction and trade also afforded 
greater employment, that in coal mines and 
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trade being seasonal in character. On the 
other hand, manufacturing, highway and rail- 
way construction, transportation, communi- 
cations and services showed contractions, as 1s 
customary in the autumn. ‘The losses in 
manufacturing occurred chiefly in food and 
lumber factories, following the active season 
for these industries. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries is given at pages .. and .. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was upward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Quebec, while 
losses were recorded in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Employment in all five economic 
areas was at a higher level than at the be- 
ginning of November in 1933. 


at the beginning of October. A decline had 
been indicated on November 1, 1933, and the 
index then was nearly fifteen points lower than 
at the latest date, when it was 104-9. 


Quebec—Firms in Quebec showed their 
seventh consecutive monthly increase; this 
occurred chiefly in logging, which was excep- 
tionally active, while there were also gains 
in mining, shipping and trade. On the other 
hand, manufacturing, steam railway transpor- 
tation, building, highway and railway con- 
struction and hotels and restaurants registered 
curtailment. Within the manufacturing group, 
the leather, lumber, vegetable food, pulp and 
paper and textile divisions showed contrac- 
tions, in some cases of a seasonal character; 
iron and steel factories, however, recorded 
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Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
improvement in the situation in the Mari- 
time Provinces on November 1, 1984; most 
of the gain took place in logging, but manu- 
facturing (mainly in vegetable food, iron and 
steel and electric current works), mining, rail- 
way transportation and building construction 
were also brisker. On the other hand, lumber 
mills, shipping, highway and railway construc- 
tion released employees, the losses on high- 
way work being most pronounced. Returns 
were received from 629 employers, with 74,415 
workers on their payrolls, or 1,229 more than 




















heightened activity. The 2,148 co-operating 
employers enlarged their staffs by 5,338 per- 
sons, bringing them to 268,364 on Novem- 
ber 1. Employment was in greater volume 
than on the same date in 1938, when general 
improvement had also been indicated. The 
experience of the last thirteen years shows 
that employment is usually, though not in- 
variably, less on November 1 than on Oc- 
tober 1, the average change between the two 
dates being a decline of rather more than 
half a point; the increase of two per cent 
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occurring at the beginning of November, 1934, 
is therefore of particular interest. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed a 
seasonal decline, which exceeded the average 
loss indicated in the years since 1920. An 
advance over the preceding month had been 
noted on November 1 of last year, but the 
index then was lower by over twelve points 
than on the date under review, when it was 
103-6. There was improvement on Novem- 
ber 1, 1934, in logging metallic ore mines, 
building construction, hotels and retail and 
wholesale trade, but manufacturing as a whole, 
shipping and railway and highway construc- 
tion released employees; within the manufac- 
turing divisions, the iron and steel, pulp and 
paper, textile, chemical and electrical appa- 
ratus divisions were brisker, while vegetable 
food, lumber, tobacco and beverage and elec- 
tric current plants showed losses. A combined 
working force of 394,909 persons was reported 
by the 3,952 employers whose data were tabu- 
lated, and who had 399,166 on their payrolls 
in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—There was an increase in 
employment in the Prairie Provinces on 
November 1, 1934, which was especially in- 
teresting in that it was contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement indicated in the years 
since 1920. Returns were compiled from 1,329 
firms having 121,460 employees, as against 
120,228 on October 1, 1934. Coal-mining, 
logging, manufacturing, railway transportation 
and building afforded considerably more 
employment; on the other hand, communica- 
tions, railway construction, and local trans- 
portation and storage showed contractions. 
The gain in the manufacturing group occurred 
mainly in animal food and iron and steel 
plants. The general though moderate expan- 
sion in the Prairies contrasts favourably with 
the decline noted on November 1, 1933, when 
the index was slightly lower. 


British Columbia—A further decrease in 
employment was recorded in British Columbia; 
the staffs of the 925 employers furnishing 
returns aggregated 78,334, compared with 
79,296 in the preceding month. The reduc- 


Tastg IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Canada 
NOY. Rie O a eh 6 22a bi coal ie a LR ened 91-3 
NOV ol er 1922 Sheet comer itera) ore eee naman 97-0 
NOV 41 1925 Pre esis eae ee ae eee 100-0 
Nov: 11924 oh otek eee ee 94-1 
ING. 11 el D2 bar acs ety eee enn ate 98-3 
Novi) diel 0202 bend. | 5... acne aaa te eee 104-0 
NOV: 19102 ie ft ek CR eerie 108-8 
Nowe Ly Togs here |... cee end ee ee ec 118-9 
NOV Di 920 srcke we 6's <inces be ah ee Peer ener ee 124-6 
INOWrel, OS tee Ste eee ee ee eee 112-9 
NOV. yi Gel in. fl, Caen a eee 103-0 
NOV sc. Piel dete, es Suite lar te ened ee ae 84-7 
CEES tegth (5 paren Ral WEA IE AR ap he Alen 78-5 
Ped. HAs cera els Aedes oe eee 77-0 
ea ar PRIETO ERM PS CS, 0H Go IS 76-9 
PT 6) WR ER AR (BR Pad ae BRE ORS BT MS ae y's 55 eh) 76-0 
Mays dendsesdi sect eo tescdriyt ecko 77-6 
VUNG PALO ek coe Rete eric], ant ene 80:7 
BUY) Liat. Paice tions cea ranse Maoeihal ot Ree 84-5 
ANE bonis tik ode a 87-1 
Deptt. Sot Aa: boas white ds. hue th dat eee 88-5 
OGta di os owehovesietes eters sere drones 90-4 
NOV Ue es Ae RB cid ae eee, see od 91-3 
DIORA oss x. ovsccardle opin UA MENS ct ee eke Suma ee 91-8 
Japs 1 61088 7. SRE ed ee eR 88-6 
121 a RM CP RRS Net’ tee aie ST Ri rb all ead 91-4 
MAE SD Tey. TC BOs te. ee ee. 92-7 
F401 Oe Ca eee tae ty ee Rope ema er 91-3 
MEY SEN Sei tei ce eee Co Ce eee 92-0 
JUNO Blasi A cue ach. aR Oro cdcbueeh seme 96-6 
DULY el Saws ts vee ca hina hic ine ants tare 101-0 
Ag SIDA, ees ies eeiedre od bw can eke. RE 99-9 
WON y lic. ae eet Becta Soa utc wa Bee aoe 98-8 
CGS 1 8 CS a Ree as 100-0 
BMOW, Dimes cots nn reais oe we. oat ee one 100-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areasas at Noy, 1; 1984200. 6.0. ee. 100-0 


Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
78°3 73-1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
82-8 79°3 81-6 82-7 76°2 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89:3 85-4 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103 -2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 

7-9 28:6 42-1 13-0 8-4 


Notge.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the ihdicated areas to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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tion occurred almost wholly in manufacturing, 
there being important seasonal losses in food 
factories, together with a large contraction in 
iron and steel. Transportation and railway 
construction also showed a decline. On the 
other hand, highway construction was 
decidedly more active. Employment was 
brisker than on November 1 of last year, 
when greater shrinkage had been noted; the 
index then stood at 84:0, as compared with 
94-1 at the latest date. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in 
Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, while in 
Quebec City, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver there were reductions. With only 
one exception, the general situation in all 
these centres was better than that indicated 
by the firms reporting for November 1, 1933; 
in the Border Cities, the index was fractionally 
lower than on the same date of last year. 


Montreal—Further improvement occurred 
in Montreal on November 1, when 329 persons 
were added to the staffs of the 1,248 co- 
operating firms, who employed 129,857. Manu- 
factures showed reduced activity, while there 
were gains in transportation, construction and 
trade. Within the manufacturing group, there 
was curtailment in textile, leather and non- 
ferrous metal factories, but iron and _ steel 
plants reported an advance. A large decline 
had been noted on November 1, 1933, and the 
index was then slightly lower. 


Quebec City—Employment showed a small 
falling-off in Quebec, according to 161 
employers of 12,653 persons, compared with 
12,747 on October 1. Manufacturing indicated 
most of the contraction, while transportation 
recorded improvement; within the manufac- 
turing group, the largest decrease occurred in 
leather and electric current plants. Employ- 
ment as reported by employers was in greater 
volume than on the same date of last year, 
when the indicated losses had been on a much 
larger scale. 


Tape II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AvEBAGE CALENDAB YEAB 1926=100) 


Se CN eS STANTIAL Rn a 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Novrl Wel922 fore. s 3. O38 ni wee. vasa oats 101-9 
Nov wierd onsets 10034) |) ea 99-2 
Novis Py lo2a ee ote 93-6 101-4 96-1 
NOvarl 31925 eae ae 100-6 100-5 99-1 
Novis nd S260 sees. 104-7 104-3 103-4 
Nove tee 1927S: 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Novel} 1928355... 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Nov.0les 102 0e ee an 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Novis 9193087 a)... 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Nov. 15108 1s 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Nove teeles2iecwees - 84-8 98-5 92-5 
Jan.) Pl 1933 ee eeas = 77:5 92-6 86-5 
Febrile ioe se 76-1 88-9 84-7 
Marie lents, Sees os 75°83 92-3 84-4 
April? ied sess ees 76°4 92-7 85-0 
May tes) eee eee ae 79-5 93-7 85-6 
June SP ee ae aes 80:6 96:8 86:5 
Tuly ee ec clas 81-5 99-4 87-7 
Aue (ee eee 82-4 99-5 86-9 
Sept Ts eae et 84-4 99-7 88-4 
OCE Le eR i. 87-3 98-3 90-9 
Novatbeueimet eee 86-4 94-7 91-5 
Deer eee ras ores 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Jans’ 1521934022 us. 78-0 86-5 90-0 
Feb. 21s ttecetacaes 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Maryn: ites: 82-6 93-2 91-1 
Aprile Moy eras aeons 82-1 95-4 92-7 
May 61.) 2) tte cn es 82-9 96-3 92-9 
June! SLs ss ceases 86-3 97-9 93-9 
Julysl ie. eekeee ens 86-7 96-1 94-1 
Auge Mee Ok ie tore 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Senta iiue Se 86-6 99-9 94-3 
Och SIF See 87-0 97°5 96-5 
Novelnncha.eape oe 87-3 96-5 97-2 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Nov. 1, 

NOSE een a hecie eee ian 13-9 1-4 12-5 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Se SG VRS EN DRS ete a IPO [Pe ae legal, 101-8 82-2 
110-5 67 Ee Oe SO ee tnt, 90-7 85-4 
100-6 CBE A |B aie we 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111:6 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
94-1 77°8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
85-8 70°7 63- 80-8 82-5 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
87-2 69-4 80:6 77-0 79-2 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
92-7 77°5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 EE 76°2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75°4 77°6 82-3 85-9 
95-5 79°5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
95-8 77-1 76°5 81-1 82:2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76:1 86-4 89-0 
1:3 2-9 1-1 3°9 3-0 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Toronto—There was a further increase in 
the number of workers on the payrolls of 
1,320 firms in Toronto, who had 117,541 per- 
sons in their employ, or 868 more than in 
the preceding month. Most of the expansion 
took place in manufacturing (notably in print- 
ing and publishing, chemical and electrical 
apparatus plants), and in building construc- 
tion, services and trade. <A rather smaller 
gain had been registered at the beginning of 
November of a year ago, and the index was 
then lower by nearly six points. 


Ottawa—In Ottawa, curtailment was shown 
in transportation, and manufacturing was also 
rather slacker; the changes in the other 
groups were slight. The 163 employers 
furnishing data reported 12,630 workers, as 
against 12,903 on October 1. Employment 
was in slightly better volume than on the 
same date in 1933, when improvement had 
been indicated. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased substantially on November 1, when 
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the 265 co-operating firms employed 27,551 
persons, or 581 more than at the beginning 
of October. Manufacturing was decidedly 
brisker, chiefly in the iron and steel, textile 
and electrical apparatus group, while clay, 
glass and stone products employed fewer 
persons. A larger gain had been reported on 
November 1 of last year; the index then was 
nearly seven points lower. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Activity in the Border Cities showed a further 
pronounced reduction; 156 employers reported 
10,253 persons on their payrolls, compared with 
11,681 at the beginning of October. The con- 
traction took place largely in the automobile 
and related industries. A decrease had been 
indicated on the same date of a year ago, 
when employment was at practically the same 
level. 


Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg 
showed little general change, according to 
442 firms employing 36,702 workers at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
aa ——————————X!—S——————————XsX—XsXsX——moOOOOOOO——————————— 








All Manu- | Logging 
— industries] facturing 

Novy its C192 Ba eke 91-3 87-8 107-8 
INOV 51; L020 a Ce ee 97-0 94-9 119-1 
NOvacl? 1025 eee ee 100-0 98-7 113-0 
INOVs01,: 192B5a tae, ce 94-1 91-3 129-4 
Now sch; | 1025s sere tie 98-3 96-5 119-9 
Nov. iT, 1926 te. oe 104-0 102-7 99-6 
NGViark, 192A ome ee: 108-8 104-9 136-3 
Noy 1928 Sages. es 118-9 115-1 139-3 
INov 42, 1929 ee oo 124-6 117-2 173-3 
Novack, 198Qecen .. oe 112-9 104-6 90-9 
INGY. 5), 5 193 eee. ee 103-0 88-8 63-7 
Woe), 19s an eee sce ee 84-7 81-7 37-9 
esi dl CRE Sa Seen 2 78-5 74-4 74-5 
HOD aslins scent tern oe ke 77-0 75-0 67-3 
MAS ad. 2 sc. do tee cre ace ds 76-9 75-8 57-1 
ADpiiivlirns: heave oe nee: 76-0 76-0 35-6 
Maw Salve sete. dare ne eee 77-6 76-8 35-1 
UNO ris cM peer aera ae. ee 80-7 80-0 40-7 
eli Ubighe 7 en Earth ARE 84-5 83-0 49-5 
AUS Sl oct he aiaeee coe 87-1 85-2 48-9 
SSG, Rees sats wor pee 88-5 86-8 48-3 
Oey Se sn i as 90-4 86-7 64-7 
INGWa dee cin eet ee: 91-3 86-5 110-3 
Debattbins sch aed eee 91-8 84-4 166-5 
DANEpENG LOSA oder, 88-6 80-0 168-8 
LTS ovey NE ew ap tt Ate 91-4 84-2 174-0 
cE Opty eae Res Eee igs 2 92-7 86-5 153-3 
AR 2 se cche dae eek. 91-3 88-1 104-9 
ERs co Doge ee 92-0 90-2 80-5 
A: Sn Re TE Gp gS Ds Ae 96-6 93-2 75-0 
Oh ae ty bale Spode Sle me: 101-0 93-8 86-3 
AUG Malti 4. eae co ee 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Ont. Leeuw ae 98-8 94-3 85-6 
OGG ale ic de eee oe 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INO decd eee 100-2 92-8 171-9 


Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Nov. 1, 1 


ee eereeescece 








Mining | Commu-]| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
nications | portation | struction 
102:6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117:5 122-8 
101-2 89-6 84:5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 - 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67:8 106-2 10S-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5. 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105-5 81-0 79°8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
106-8 78:4 76:3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 


10-1 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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36,767 in their last report. Manufacturing, 
services and trade reported slight advances, 
but transportation and construction released 
help. A greater falling-off had been recorded 
on November 1, 19383, when employment was 
in lesser volume. 


Vancouver—There was a downward move- 
ment in Vancouver, where 390 employers had 
28,109 persons on their staffs, or 408 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Manufacturing 
and transportation showed declines, while 
trade was rather brisker. Employment was 
more active than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of last year, when curtailment had also 
been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


Tk 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


For the first time since the beginning of 
January, there was a reduction in employ- 
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ment in manufactures, this being of a seasonal 
nature. Very large declines occurred in vege- 
table food factories, a reaction from an ex- 
ceptionally active season; lumber mills also 
showed important seasonal curtailment, and 
animal food, leather, tobacco and beverage, 
non-ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral and 
electric current plants were slacker. On the 
other hand, musical instrument, pulp and 
paper, textile, chemical, electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel factories registered advances. 
The gains in iron and steel, though not large, 
are particularly interesting, because from 1924 
to 1932, the trend on November 1 was uni- 
formly unfavourable, while the contra-seasonal 
gain indicated on November 1, 1933, was 
rather smaller. The 5,331 co-operating manu- 
facturers reported 465,123 operatives, as against 
473,063 at the beginning of October. This de- 
cline involved more workers than that shown 
on November 1 of 1933, but approximated the 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 














1Relative | Nov. 1 
Industries Weight 1934 
NECES OCU Mes Bees ack le voia''s shot erst 49-6 92-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 111-9 
Hur andsproduchs she scence etme sielaetes -2 91-1 
Leather and products............... 2-1 96-0 
Boots and shoes.............--00:- 1-4 95-1 
Lumber and products............... 3°8 67-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 56-9 
Urnitino weer om rece isles: 7 78-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 93-7 
Musical instruments................-- 2 55-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:5 114-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 95-3 
Pulptand papenn ces lis cetelvesaiereralgye 2:8 85-7 
IPAPEMPLOUUCES ees n Re isie sleleleie soe 9 107-8 
Printing and publishing........... 2-5 103-9 
Rubber productswee sees y oc sid stein u: 1:2 91-7 
Textilewroaductssies. wwe. Selaasesiee's s 10-0 110-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°8 122-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1:8 88-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 8 121-8 
Silkvandisilk coodsi2-. ..6.% vessels 1:0 476-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 118-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 100-3 
Other textile products............. 1:0 89-7 
Plant products (n.e@.8.).............- 1-5 110-9 
POD ASCO ar eee PEG koe 3 Seis ouei 8 101-3 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 7 124-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 125-5 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-0 125-1 
Clay, glass and stone products...... +9 73°8 
Hlectricwunrentiel. foc wicsockie bk brea 1-5 116-2 
Electrical apparatus: .2.. 3.66006 ss 1-3 111-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-0 71-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 89-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:0 82-9 
Agricultural implements.......... “4 39-6 
land vehiclesss te. cee. cst cws ee 4-3 67-9 
Automobile and parts........... 1-1 71-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 45-3 
Heating appliances................ 5 100-1 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 4 63:9 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CHE tS hE eee ee CHE, “4 72°5 
Other iron and steel products...... 1:5 78-6 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-9 111-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 134-3 
Miscellaneous:2 3) - scene tele nce aes 6 120-9 





Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
94-4 86-5 81-7 88-8 104-6 117-2 
113-9 104-8 98-2 101-0 107-9 115-2 
89-6 91-7 87-0 84-5 105-8 102-5 
100-0 96-1 89-3 89-0 82-1 95-5 
103-0 101-0 94-5 95-6 82-5 97-2 
71-8 61-5 54-7 66-5 84-7 106-1 
63-9 49-7 40-9 51-7 72-0 97-1 
76-9 76:3 75-8 98-0 111-7 128-1 
92-6 86-8 80-4 86-8 101-9 116-6 
50-4 44-3 48-0 66-7 83-1 102-8 
135-0 116-2 111-7 109-4 118-7 122-7 
95-0 89-0 88-0 94-0 106-1 114-1 
86-3 77-4 73°8 83-1 99-4 110-2 
106-8 101-7 101-4 99-4 107-8 116-6 
102-5 100-0 102-3 106-7 114-5 118-6 
91-8 87-0 82-0 95-9 105-8 136-3 
109-4 105-4 99-2 94-6 101-7 107-4 
121-4 116-2 106-2 94-9 99-2 105-5 
89-3 81-6 78-0 74:1 85-1 96-2 
117-4 130-0 112-5 99-1 90-3 99-8 
467-9 495-5 366-0 273-8 249-2 167-8 
115-0 122-5 115-2 106-6 111-3 117-1 
100-8 92-9 91-8 92-8 104-2 104-5 
91-6 83-4 75-9 80-8 87-3 104-6 
114-8 117-4 108-6 114-6 127-1 130-0 
105-9 113-4 103-0 102-9 116-8 118-7 
126-6 124-1 118-9 132-3 143-0 147-7 
130-7 122-7 117-7 98-3 144-4 186-3 
120-4 113-4 108-1 112-8 118-8 122-3 
74°5 62-1 61-1 96-8 122-9 133-8 
117-6 109-1 111-6 129-8 130-6 132-1 
108-5 95-1 108-0 132-6 155-6 164-1 
70°6 63-0 57°6 68-8 97-0 117-1 
81-4 72-4 61-2 67:6 100-4 129-0 
81-9 67-4 62-4 84-3 114-1 133-2 
34-6 30-2 21-9 22-9 36-0 96-8 
68-0 63-0 55-3 61-6 98-3 106-2 
71-4 60-0 47-5 51-2 89-1 115-2 
53-5 44-8 64-3 71-2 109-7 133-7 
98-2 89-9 82-4 100-4 123-4 139-4 
64-6 51-9 52-6 93-4 142-3 185-2 
78-0 64:8 66-5 76°3 100-4 115-4 
82-8 69-9 67-9 86-8 98-2 114-6 
112-7 93-8 82-9 98-7 130-6 135-7 
136-3 127-8 119-0 123-2 135-6 149-4 
121-7 103-7 101-0 105-8 113-2 113-7 





'The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on tha date under review. 
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average indicated in the years since 1920, 
so that the index, after correction for seasonal 
influences, remained the same as in the pre- 
ceding month. 

A brief review of the course of employ- 
ment in manufacturing during the elapsed 
months of 1934 shows uninterrupted improve- 
ment from January 1 to October 1. During 
this period, the index advanced from 80-0 at 
the former to 94:4 at the latter date, or by 
18 per cent; the contraction recorded at 
November 1 reduced the percentage gain to 
16-0, but this represented a decided better- 
ment in the intervening months. The index 
on the date under review (92:8) was 6:3 
points, or over seven per cent higher than 
on November 1, 1933, when the reported de- 
creases had involved the release of a smaller 
number of workers. 


Animal Products—Edible—Meat preserving 
plants reported slightly increased activity, but 
curtailment in dairies and fish canneries caused 
a reduction in the group as a whole. Statis- 
ties were received from 257 manufacturers, 
employing 20,806 persons, as compared with 
21,131 in the preceding month. This con- 
traction, which took place chiefly in British 
Columbia, was much smaller than that regis- 
tered on the corresponding date last year, 
when activity was generally at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group on Novem- 
ber 1, mainly in boot and shoe factories in 
Quebec. The 262 firms furnishing data re- 
ported 19,481 workers, as against 20,276 on 
October 1. The index was practically the same 
as on the same date in 1933, when a similar 
decline had been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
contractions, involving a larger number of 
employees than in the autumn of last year, 
were indicated in the lumber group, in which 
employment was in greater volume than in 
November, 1933. The losses on the date 
under review took place principally in rough 
and dressed lumber mills, while furniture and 
other wood-using works showed moderate 
improvement. A combined working force 
of 35.516 persons was reported by the 789 
co-operating manufacturers, as compared with 
37.607 at the beginning of October. The most 
pronounced decreases were in Quebec and 
Ontario, while a slightly upward tendency was 
in evidence in British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—An increase in staffs 
was indicated in musical instrument factories, 
35 of which employed 1,575 workers, or 138 
more than on October 1. Employment was in 
better volume than at the beginning of 


November, 1933, although a larger advance 
had then been made. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries reported very marked sea- 
sonal reductions in their payrolls, while sugar 
and syrup and chocolate and confectionery 
factories showed an advance. The forces of 
the 444 co-operating firms aggregated 32,959 
persons, or 5,784 fewer than in their last 
return. Employment declined in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, while im- 
provement occurred in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. The curtailment, on the 
whole, involved many more workers than that 
registered on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index number was slightly higher 
than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
moderate increase in the staffs reported by 
employers in this group, 576 of whom had 
57,668 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 57,500 at the beginning of October. Im- 
provement was recorded in printing and pub- 
lishing houses, while pulp and paper mills 
were rather slacker. The tendency was favour- 
able in Ontario, but there were declines in 
Quebec. Larger gains had been indicated at 
the beginning of November a year azo; the 
index was then over six points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
cvoods showed little general change on Novem- 
ber 1; data were compiled from 50 firms with 
11,685 employees, as against 11,711 in their 
last report. Employment was at a higher 
level than on November 1, 1983, when an 
advance had been noted. 


Textile Products—Hosiery and knitting, silk 
and woollen and miscellaneous textile factories 
reported heightened activity, but the produc- 
tion of garments and personal furnishings and 
headwear showed a falling-off; 927 textile 
manufacturers enlarged their payrolls from 
93,012 on October 1 to 93,401 on the date 
under review. The increases took place 
chiefly in Ontario, while the tendency in 
Quebec was unfavourable. A larger gain had 
been shown at the beginning of November 
last year, when the index was several points 
lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a decline in employment in tobacco and 
beverage factories, according to the 163 
establishments furnishing statistics in this 
group, which employed 14,457 persons, as com- 
pared with 15,000 on October 1. Most of the 
shrinkage occurred in Ontario. A minor re- 
duction had been indicated on the correspond- 
ing date last year, when employment was in 
better volume. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—A  con- 
siderable gain was recorded in this group, in 
which statements were furnished by 174 plants 
employing 9,627 persons, or 365 more than in 
their last report. Activity was decidedly 
greater than in the autumn of 1933, when the 
tendency had also been upward. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A slight 
seasonal falling-off was noted in building 
material plants, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, 
while improvement occurred in the Prairie 
Provinces; employment generally was at a 
higher level than on November 1, 1938, when 
more extensive losses had taken place. The 
forces of the 191 employers from whom in- 
formation was received, declined by 60 persons 
to 8,100 at the beginning of November, 1984. 


Electric Current—Employment in the pro- 
duction of electric current showed a con- 
traction, 178 workers being released from the 
forces of the 97 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 14,620 persons. Larger declines 
had been indicated in this industry on No- 
vember 1 of last year, when the index was 
some seven points lower. 


Electrical Appliances— Considerable im- 
provement was reported in electrical apparatus 
works, 109 of which had 12,211 employees, or 
309 more than in their last return. 
general change had occurred on the same date 
in 1983, and employment was then in de- 
cidedly smaller volume. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery and agricultural im- 
plement divisions showed increased activity 
over the preceding month, while the land 
vehicle, shipbuilding, foundry and machine 
shop and some other groups of the iron and 
steel industry registered curtailment. The re- 
sult was an increase in employment, which 
is especially interesting in that it is contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend indicated on No- 
vember 1 in the last thirteen years. State- 
ments were received from 822 manufacturers 
whose payrolls aggregated 94,068 persons, as 
compared with 93,261 in the preceding month. 
Employment advanced in all provinces except 
British Columbia. Improvement on a smaller 
scale had been indicated at the beginning of 
November last year, and employment then 
was quieter than on the date under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 148 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 17,627 
workers, or 133 fewer than on October 1. 
There was an increase in the aluminum and 
precious metal divisions, but the smelting and 
refining and base metal works reported a 
falling-off. Employment was decidedly brisker 
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than on the same date of 1933, although large 
additions to the personnel had then been 
indicated. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic 
mineral product factories, 121 of which re- 
leased 194 persons, bringing their staffs to 
13,567 at the beginning of November. The 
index was higher than on November 1 of 
last year, when only a slight reduction had 
been noted. 

Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 290 firms 
employing 47,549 men, or 16,247 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was the 
largest ever indicated since the: record was 
commenced in 1920. Employment on No- 
vember 1, 1934, was more active than in any 
other month since March, 1930 (with the 
single exception of February 1, 1984), while 
the index was only once exceeded in the 
autumns for which statistics are available, 
that for November 1, 1929, having been very 
shghtly higher. The greatest increases on the 
date under review occurred in Quebec, al- 
though all five economic areas shared in the 
improvement over October 1, 1984, 


Mining 


Coal-mining and the extraction of metallic 
ores afforded much more employment, while 
quarries and other non-metallic mineral mines 
were rather slacker. Statements were com- 
piled from 308 mine operators, with 55,365 
employees, or 1,510 more than in their last 
report. Of the total employees recorded on 
the date under review, 25,376 belong in the 
coal-mining, 24,182 in the metallic ore and 
5,807 in the non-metallic mineral group. A 
langer gain, on the whole, had been indicated 
on the same date in 1938, but the index then 
was ‘below its level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed a mod- 
erate seasonal contraction in employment; the 
companies and branches making returns had 
21,362 workers on their payrolls, a loss of 173 
since October 1. The index of employment 
was fractionally lower than on November 1, 
1933, when a larger falling-off had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
reduction in activity in local transportation, 
according to 197 firms whose staffs aggregated 
24,773 at the beginning of November, as com- 
pared with 25,157 in the preceding month. 
The decline occurred chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces. Employment was at much the 
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same level as at the corresponding date in 
1933, when similar losses were reported, 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 99 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls were slightly increased by 29 
persons, to 59,701 on November 1. Reduc- 
tions in Quebec and British Columbia were 
rather more than offset by gains in the re- 
maining provinces. Employment was brisker 
than at the beginning of November, 1933, 
when a considerable contraction had been 
indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A decrease was 
noted in water transportation, 97 companies 
employing 14,696 workers, as compared with 
15,351 in the preceding month. There was 
a falling off in the Maritime Provinces, On- 
tario and British Columbia, with improvement 
in Quebec. Similar curtailment, on the whole, 
had been shown on November 1 last year, 
when the index stood at 90-5, compared with 
88-3 on the date under review. 


Construction 


Building —There was a considerable increase 
in building, 983 persons being added to the 
forces of the 669 co-operating contractors, who 
had 24,547 employees, a number substantially 
in excess of that reported by the firms making 
returns at the beginning of November, 1933; 
a small loss had then been experienced. The 
greatest gains on the date under review took 
place in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
while the tendency was also favourable in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 


Highway—wWork on highways and streets 
generally decreased to some extent, in spite of 
an advance in British Columbia. Contractions 
in this group are usually indicated during the 
autumn. The index, at 214-0 at the beginning 
of November, was higher than on the same 
date of 1933, when much smaller losses were 
reported. Statements were tabulated from 343 
employers, whose staffs, standing at 79,034, 
were smaller by 2,945 persons than on Octo- 
ber 1, 1934. 


Ralways——Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was recorded in all economic 
areas, the most marked reductions occurring 
in Quebec and Ontario. The forces of the 36 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns declined from 31,491 persons 
on October 1, to 26,588 at the beginning of 
November. This shrinkage was on a much 
larger scale than that registered on the cor- 
responding date in 1933, but the level of em- 
ployment then was slightly lower. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants were seasonally quiet, 
while the fluctuations in other branches of 
services were slight, according to 437 firms 
employing 24,312 persons, or 364 fewer than 
at the beginning of October. The index, at 
114-9, was seven points higher than that of 
November 1, 1938, when only small changes 
had been indicated on the whole. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
upward, 1,175 workers being added to the forces 
of the 1,086 retail and wholesale establishments 
furnishing returns, whose staffs aggregated 
94,432. The advance took place mainly in the 
retail division, but wholesale houses also 
showed considerable improvement. The index 
stood at 121-3, compared with 115-6 on No- 
vember 1, 1983, when the reported gains had 
been on a smaller scale. Further pronounced 
expansion in employment may be expected 
during the next few weeks, in preparation for 
the Christmas and holiday trade. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1934 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation 


in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment 
among local trade unions deals with the 
situation as at the end of October and is 
based on the returns received from 1,765 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 162,066 persons. For all occupations 
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reporting 26,291 members, or a percentage of 


16:2, were without work on the last day of 
the month as compared with 16-4 per cent 
of inactivity in September. Improvement on 
a larger scale was reflected from October, 
1983, when the percentage of unemployment 
stood at 19-8. Alberta unions with a gain in 
the employment volume afforded of moderate 
proportions, showed the greatest change from 
September. The determining factor in this 
better trend was the more favourable condi- 
tions obtaining for coal miners. In Nova 
Scotia increased activity, of somewhat lesser 
degree, was registered, employment tending 
upward in the majority of trades and indus- 
tries. The situation in Ontario and Manitoba 


Island. Montreal and Vancouver unions 
reported the greatest percentages of unem- 
ployment during October of any of the cities 
used for comparison, which were but slightly 
in excess of those recorded at the close of 
September. In Regina also, the tendency was 
adverse though the change from September 
was quite small. Edmonton unions, however, 
registered a substantial rise in employment 
from the previous month, and at Halifax and 
Toronto noteworthy gains occurred. From 
Saint John and Winnipeg the improvement 
recorded was slight. In making a comparison 
with the returns for October last year in 
these cities Halifax members were decidedly 
better engaged during the month reviewed, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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was but nominally improved from September. 
On the contrary, British Columbia, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick unions all 
reported a slight falling off in available work, 
which in the last two provinces named was 
less than one per cent. Employment expan- 
sion was indicated in each province when 
compared with October, 1933, which was most 
pronounced in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and 
Alberta, and of rather general distribution 
throughout the various occupations. In New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan 
fair-sized gains occurred, British Columbia 
showing but a slightly higher employment 
level than in October last year. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
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and marked employment recovery was shown 
by Saint John unions. Noteworthy advances 
in work available were manifest also, by 
Montreal and Winnipeg unions from October 
a year ago, Toronto, Regina and Edmonton 
recording increased activity of lesser degree. 
Vancouver unions alone, reported a lessening 
of the employment volume during the month 
reviewed, which was but fractional. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and traces the curve of unemploy- 
ment by months from January, 1928, to date, 
it will be noticed that there has been little 
change in the level of the curve since the 
close of August, though the trend has been 
consistently downward and indicative of a 
slightly increased volume of work. At the 
close of October, the level attained by the 
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curve was below that of the corresponding 
month of last year, reflecting employment 
recovery during the month reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries during Octo- 
ber, continued in the less favourable move- 
ment shown in September, though the change 
was slight, unemployment standing at 16-7 in 
comparison with a percentage of 16:0 at the 
close of September. The percentage for the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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month under review was based on the re- 
ports furnished by 481 local unions, embracing 
a membership of 51,844 persons. Conditions, 
however, were more favourable than in Octo- 
ber of last year when 20-9 per cent of the 
membership reported was out of work. Gar- 
ment and brewery workers, general labourers, 
bakers and confectioners, and meat cutters 
and butchers all registered heightened acti- 
vity, on a small scale, from September. Among 
textile workers considerable curtailment of 
activity was evident, while declines, of much 
lesser degree, were shown by cigar makers, 
papermakers, glass, iron and steel, hat, cap 
and leather workers, and metal polishers. 
Printing tradesmen, wood and fur workers, 
however, indicated an unchanged employ- 
ment volume from September. The majority 
of trades contributed to the total increase in 
employment shown in the manufacturing in- 
dustries from October, 1933, leather workers 
and metal polishers recording the largest 
percentage gains, though the improvement 
noted in the iron and steel trades influenced 
the situation in the group as a whole, to the 
greatest extent, as their membership was quite 
substantial. Employment advances of lesser 
importance were registered by brewery, wood, 
and hat and cap workers, papermakers and 
printing tradesmen, general labourers, cigar 
makers, bakers and confectioners, and meat 
cutters and butchers. Conditions for garment 
workers, however, were much quieter than in 
October last year, and among glass and textile 
workers declines in activity were reported. 
Fur workers registered the same percentage 
of idleness in both months under com- 
parison. 

In the coal mining industry there was a 
considerable increase in activity during Octo- 
ber from the previous month as manifest by 
the returns received from 53 organizations 
with a combined membership of 16,293 per- 
sons. Of these, 876 or 5:4 per cent were 
without work at the.end of the month in con- 
trast with 11-5 per cent in September. Em- 
ployment was also at a higher level than in 
October last year when 8-1 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. The bulk of the 
expansion from September was reflected in the 
Alberta mines which absorbed a considerably 
greater number of workers, though in Nova 
Scotia also there was some slight gain. In 
British Columbia mines there was little change 
in conditions, the tendency, however, being 
toward retarded activity. Nova Scotia, Al- 
berta and British Columbia miners all shared 
in the better employment movement from 
October, 19338, British Columbia unions indi- 
cating advances of around 5 per cent and the 
other provinces improvement of lesser degree. 
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Taste I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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The building and construction trades regis- 
tered slight employment losses during Octo- 
ber from the preceding month though condi- 
tions were considerably better than in October, 
1933. This was evident from the reports tabu- 
lated from 208 associations of these trades- 
men, covering 16,482 members, 9,087 or a 
percentage of 55:1 of whom were without 
work on the last day of the month compared 
with percentages of 53:9 in September and 
65-4 in October last year. Activity for bridge 
and structural iron workers showed a sub- 
stantial rise from September, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers indicating moderate em- 
ployment advancement, and steam shovelmen 
gains of less than one per cent. Among elec- 
trical workers there was a sharp drop in the 
employment volume afforded from September 
and considerable curtailment was _ evident 
among tile layers, lathers and roofers. The 
declines shown by granite and stonecutters 
were also noteworthy. Among carpenters and 
joiners, painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
and plumbers and steamfitters, however, only 
slight recessions were indicated. The per- 
centage of unemployment for hod carriers and 
building labourers remained the same as in 
the previous month. Compared with the 
situation in the building and construction 
trades during October, 1933, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and bridge and structural iron 
workers were all afforded a much greater 
volume of work during the month under sur- 
vey, and employment for carpenters and 
joiners, steam shovelmen, granite and stone- 
cutters, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers was also considerably improved. Moderate 
curtailment of activity, however, was reported 
by electrical workers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers. 

In the transportation industries there was a 
tendency toward a lessening of the employ- 
ment volume during October from the pre- 
vious month, though the change was quite 
slight, as manifest by the returns tabulated 
from 778 unions covering 54,079 members. Of 
these, 4,909 or a percentage of 9:1 were idle 
at the end of the month compared with 8-1 
per cent in September. This slight drop in 
activity from September was confined to the 
steam railway division which constituted 
nearly 79 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reported. Among navigation work- 
ers there was some improvement from Septem- 
ber, though conditions still remained slack, 
while street and electric railway employees 
and teamsters and chauffeurs showed no 
variation in the employment volume available. 
The transportation industries, as a whole, re- 
flected a higher level of activity than in 


October, 1933, when 12-6 per cent of unem- 
ployment was recorded, steam railway em- 
ployees showing the most noteworthy gains, 
though navigation workers, and street and 
electric railway employees also participated in 
this upward employment movement. Among 
teamsters and chauffeurs, however, there was 
no change in the situation from October a 
year ago. 

The 5 unions of retail clerks making returns 
in October with an aggregate of 1,813 members 
showed that 199 were out of work at the 
end of the month, a percentage of 11-0 in 
contrast with 11:9 per cent in September. 
Activity was considerably retarded from Oc- 
tober last year when only 0-5 per cent of 
the members reported were idle. 

Civic employees were slightly busier dur- 
ing October than in the preceding month as 
manifest by the returns compiled from 76 
associations, including a membership of 7,845 
persons. Of these, 185 or a percentage of 2-4, 
were without work on the last day of the 
month compared with 3:2 per cent of in- 
activity in September. Conditions, however, 
were not quite so active as in October, 1933, 
when 1:6 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded. 

From the miscellaneous group of trades 114 
reports were received during October, embrac- 
ing 3,701 members, 561 of whom were idle at 
the end of the month, a percentage of 15-2 
compared with 14-6 per cent in September. 
Employment advances on a small scale, how- 
ever, were noted from October, 1983, when 
17-2 per cent of idleness was recorded. Hotel 
and restaurant employees registered a large 
increase in slackness from September, and 
nominal declines occurred among barbers. 
Conditions for stationary engineers and fire- 
men, however, were moderately better than 
in September, theatre and stage employees, 
and unclassified workers showing slight gains. 
Compared with the returns for October, 1933, 
stationary engineers and firemen, theatre and 
stage employees, and unclassified workers all 
reported a higher employment volume during 
the month reviewed, which was in part offset 
by the curtailment evident among hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers. 

Fishermen with 3 unions comprising a mem- 
bership of 297 persons showed that 72:4 per 
cent were unemployed on the last day of the 
month contrasted with percentages of 44-4 in 
September and 24-8 in October, 1933. 

Activity for lumber workers and loggers 
eased off very slightly during October, un- 
employment standing at 45:6 per cent as 
compared with a percentage of 44-7 at the 
close of September. The percentage for 
October was based on the reports tabulated 
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from 5 unions with a combined membership 
of 1,250 persons. Extensive employment losses 
were registered from October of last year 
when 24:3 per cent of the membership re- 
ported were unemployed. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 


each year from 1919 to 1983 inclusive, and 
also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1931 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1932, to date. Table IJ summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1934 — 


During the month of October, 19384, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed gains in the average daily 
placements effected of 3 per cent and 2 per 
cent, respectively, over those of the preceding 
month and also the corresponding period last 
year. In comparison with September, 1934, 
all industrial divisions, except mining and 
trade, showed gains, the highest being in con- 
struction and maintenance and services, and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


Vacancies 





Applications 


Employment Service throughout Canada, 
compilations being made semi-monthly. It 
will be seen from the graph that the curve of 
vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications showed a sharp upward trend 
during the first half of the month, followed 
by an abrupt decline during the latter half 
of the period under review, but at the end 
of October each level was slightly above that 
attained at the close of the corresponding 
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the losses recorded, nominal only. When com- 
pared with October, 1933, all sections, with 
one exception, again recorded more _place- 
ments, but the substantial decline registered 
in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance materially offset the increases 
reported in all remaining groups, the largest 
of which were in logging, services and farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 


1933 









i934 





month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 58-3 during the first 
half and 53:1 during the second half of Oc- 
tober, 1934, in contrast with ratios of 45-7 
and 62-2 during the corresponding periods of 
1933. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 54:7 and 50°7 as compared with 43-9 
and 49-3 in the corresponding month of 1938. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1934, 
was 1,383, as compared with 1,348 during the 
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preceding month and with 1,347 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,491, in 
comparison with 2,414 in September, 1934, 
and with 2,733 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1934, was 1,310, of which 802 were in 
regular employment and 508 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,269 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a’ year 
ago averaged 1,281 daily, consisting of 628 in 
regular and 658 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service referred 
36,307 persons to vacancies and effected a total 
of 34,052 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 20,858, of which 
16,218 were of men and 4,640 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 13,194. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 26,610 for men and 9,344 for women, a 
total of 35,954, while applications for work 
numbered 64,745, of which 48,884 were from 
men and 15,861 from women. Reports for 
September, 1934, showed 32,350 positions avail- 
able, 57,916 applications made, and 30,441 
placements effected, while in October, 1983, 
there were recorded 33,659 vacancies, 68,310 
applications for work, and 32,015 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1924, to 
date :— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
J SERN Slt apa 247,425 118,707 | ™" 366,132 
1GZR UR, Ce emccter. ve 306, 804 106,021 | " 412,825 
NOZ Gace tere tectes eon 300, 226 109,929 | ™ 410,155 
1027s Mee tae ee eee 302, 728 112,046 | “=! 414,769 
LQ OR Ete oi iiciateanea beeen 334, 604 135,724 | ‘© 470,328 
1 UR ete Cee EEA aR A 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
NOS O iperee:trve ners preter: 187,872 180,807 3/68, 679 
1 ES la ace eres 2 oebitted fake 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LEDS REAR A Sete dae: 153,771 198,443 352,214 
LOB BI ard ward oh aches SLR 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934 (10 months)...... 189, 588 151,801 341,389 





Nova Scotra 


There was a gain of over 30 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 12 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were over 35 per cent higher 
than in September and nearly 8 per cent 


above October, 1933. Increased placements in 
the highway division of construction and 
maintenance were mainly responsible for the 
gain over October of last year, although 
logging also showed improvement. The only 
decline of importance was in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 65; construction and maintenance, 
893; and services, 298, of which 238 were of 
household workers. There were 462 men and 
92 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of October positions 
offered through the Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick were nearly 8 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month and nearly 2 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase of over 5 
per cent in placements when compared with 
September and a nominal decline only in 
comparison with October, 1933. There was a 
large reduction in placements on highway 
construction when compared with October of 
last year, but this loss was offset by gains 
in building and other construction, services 
and manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 29; con- 
struction and maintenance, 285; and services, 
616, of which 408 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
289 of men and 77 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec called for over 11 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 88 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a gain also in placements of nearly 17 per 
cent when compared with September and of 
over 107 per cent in comparison with October, 
1933. All industrial divisions, except manu- 
facturing, in which there was a small decline 
only, participated in the increase in place- 
ments over October of last year, the largest 
gains being in logging, construction and main- 
tenance and services. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 109; 
logging, 1,845; construction and maintenance, 
1,150; trade, 120; and services, 2,514, of which 
2,095 were of household workers. There were 
3,483 men and 1,664 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 6 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE;EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1934 














Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 

¢ Placed place- 

Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred |}—————_—————— Un- ments 

during | atendof| tered to placed same 

period period during |vacancies | Regular Casual | at end of | period 

period period 1933 

Nova Scotian cig sicaraaaane ns seasiee vs 1,328 39 1,552 1,807 504 740 2,131 238 
15 EAU 2i Rene Ae RR ine, AA in tn a eae 353 36 527 299 111 188 1,538 40 
New GIBSZOWas. -cctule wete nee ei ctttco ciehs 426 3 44] 442 408 21 396 194 
SVAN: Moe eel ee eerily eee tales 549 0 584 566 35 531 197 4 
New Brunswick..................2.- 959 18 1,061 939 366 573 902 156 
Ghathamis: teal Sercees cage caueee ces 46 0 52 43 26 17 222 2 
MIPEdericton wasmacsac none ek eae 143 17 204 126 117 9 SHA Snedaiss stetereces 
Moncton ts 335th oan cates aitetion « 431 1 431 431 180 DOL 122 96 
alin tied OL Mme oie mis eegaial nuteitee ty a es oe 339 0 374 339 43 296 480 58 
Quebec G65 oh Fhe eee eens 6,410 432 10,8490 7,026 5,147 651 3,038 25282 
Whicoutimiy, a4 os: see heer eens 727 0 893 718 664 60 GOP toe ke 
LL cls Pk cr onbineials cha eioraaichak a Reni « 839 5 1,558 1,097 1,067 a 341 207 
Mon trea laa ame ciaree, cnelaianie octory queue 2,707 324 5,112 2,664 1,684 317 1,948 1,008 
USDE Gc. ieis Se arrett wiles reves scala 1,183 86 1,892 1,475 839 171 417 745 
HERO UY Dee iets, Wis Snares Sake are atalay ctaleve sie: atte 107 5 134 9 84 10 24 50 
SIHCFOTOOKON As) ci oeilas ois Seeuie ee oe Sh 160 1 386 O53 126 35 167 135 
Mires JRA Vers eae vs cc eihe atas, Orca sieht 737 11 865 904 683 51 76 127 
Ontariody: Sie wo sie es akeied 13,930 426 30,485 13,480 5,508 7,285 55,148 4,424 
SOS Valles aioe ecoce f ciakea the tare sueresctens 90 0 123 86 35 51 252 40 
STANGWOLOM «525 ec Geb eles oe eee 6 as 237 5 586 238 88 150 3,164 69 
Gratien eye ke oe MS ta a ee 284 0 351 284 36 248 671 39 
SDT aH UAUE GEN cele sei pear! Seu iat Ate get war 491 1 OL? 490 Joo 157 316 235 
ERS ORS BRE SOC eo Ot ea ea 135 deli 218 176 84 51 676 44 
Er LOTUS: 1. Se tia oe ecaie ts ehoe bis cee 589 33 1,272 650 pate 257 4,779 168 
RSTO SEONG eo sale jccisi else vialei@oie alesse siemiterele © 378 9 521 352 282 70 585 173 
AG ECHOUOR IY Sent caines cee eon sn cee es 1,514 0 1,647 1/522 51 1,463 1,247 73 
EON CLONE RIA cin de thekans 45 Gistahaite sie enmeteaeee 15525 28 2,012 1,569 295 1,212 2,501 422 
ING sree IS ser siete: sisceit' susie. «/sitts chess 135 0 318 133 47 82 1,710 46 
UNOREIEAY co eee cic Wide Grave! sleielecslel acces 256 0 378 304 280 24 307 276 
CDS WET ER Meats SiG atne «meee S's eimiateieleere 1,111 0 1,209 1,071 87 1,014 1,525 60 
OEE AVIAN scr. TeAe Eitaila we»: cist eee iste ocd Mote ‘exe 1,166 54 2,107 1,149 852 190 2,128 264 
POT LO RGN a cates sole Cee oe 6 ade eleven slateie 367 2 526 285 221 64 107 100 
Peterborough ieth 128 10 122 122 81 27 459 65 
POT GH RTO NUT ickaceiaictetel neato bs see Sais) s 658 0 523 320 447 76 740 575 
tC auMAnINes axcins cc's Sale siele-s 4 creleuelste 202 5 277 178 109 69 2,085 85 
SPO Ta ASHEN REINS tos ioleloe wrelane ovoiers 195 7 258 190 61 129 818 43 
Saran el eis esti erase onerche ates 260 1 237 260 136 124 956 56 
SAN StOMMALTION 32 ours sb ahumceess 128 6 366 146 66 53 131 34 
Siratlordseec rela ea aie a eh diela. dis, acolo ee 88 0 119 86 48 38 838 38 
PUELDUISY mene iain eee otiact oe sists tee onne a 636 33 894 426 351 75 333 169 
PES TATIVITIS OPIN See cei ete s+. due eeletevaisieree 442 0 752 439 114 32 691 319 
LOTOMCO ie cis eee ae oo Sicha els so plats wisi erg 2,462 188 14,379 2,397 919 1, 136 23, 488 892 
Witt sone ne ate et cc ce cae susicveln 453 33 78 40 205 199 4,641 139 
REA tO a eee tiels ace esleid oe 88s 3,095 19 5,176 3,209 25008 812 14, 760 25427 
Brandon esp terieercsie setae odie carers 230 16 447 2 207 5 0 96 
WITT DCO ccreriicers ite ¢ aise wien lore's scereks 2,865 3 4,729 2,997 QVEL 807 13, 958 Qook 
Saskatchewan...........eccseseesees 2,695 148 25881 2,585 1,716 824 2,042 1,532 
Ste VAM ees sete one eieveloiecnare «a ereyoistaiers 188 1 224 185 109 76 75 142 
WI OGSO WA Winn rae ste eiSicte elevsie orale tases 640 60 637 637 21 381 452 271 
North Battleford’, 0. casi cee elleten 253 i} 254 254 217 37 ff 70 
RrincevAlbert mtecase or ce eo slnaies 206 22 217 175 128 47 80 69 
HO LINAPeR infec s icles oss eie's ere! saci s.sie 570 14 618 518 399 119 799 424 
Saskatoon soleus alleee wigan 494 0 567 493 455 38 417 303 
Swit Currentervenicecic dejo ls Wiberae eye's 121 17 119 114 79 35 161 126 
Weyburn 47 23 49 38 20 18 19 37 
Yorkton 176 10 196 171 98 73 32 90 
Albertasiew.c. coches 3,502 13 6,810 3,567 2,8¢8 681 9,927 Q5AAl 
Calgary 1,423 2 2,811 1,414 1,308 106 4,057 1,008 
Drumheller 194 0 415 184 97 87 201 118 
ID(s hocvoy Mra) nes on RRO Ono COU IIe 1,333 5 2,869 1,340 1,197 135 4,903 872 
ASOD TTO BS re oleae career is alec Biel elecoiene 399 10 483 402 132 270 603 156 
Medicine Eatin, Hastie «see selene tee 223 0 232 227 144 83 163 57 
British Columbia..............se008- 35965 29 5,940 4,014 2,014 1,628 3,189 25405 
Kamloopsy s.chipeterciieste «iis oe esate 229 0 242 2 224 10 246 
DV ANATINO ..iatee stata eres ee teie ofeele serie 630 0 633 625 544 78 154 497 
ING Soni, She coisecict ethos sietale ols ise nen 257 24 BSG 232 93 139 15 153 
New Westminster...........-sssee0- 106 0 227 106 102 193 47 
Pan tICtOU. : sc ce cis erteitlets ote alas eye lesiatels 200 0 237 208 162 38 48 66 
Prince RUPeIbi cases hake atetetes oe oe 116 0 146 118 30 8 170 15 
PM OTICOUV OD. cc cis Halecizlsleleince ovsterelaletais inners 1,260 5 2,818 1,330 1,017 255 Pe MY Pod 
DWT CUGIID Ci) cin bo teiao, croton etaielolellens avereis lo) staeve 1,167 0 1,380 1,167 142 1,025 342 110 
Ganada Sh .2srekictk cease. ce ene metloante 35,954 1,128 64,745 36,307 20,858 13,194 91-137 *15,700 
IVa ters c 5s corte om casa cies etebolere ere miopsts 26,610 338 | . 48,884 26,511 16, 218 10,144 75,866 11,752 
AVOIMION Mts fedora emen heeding sails 9,344 790 15,861 9,796 4,640 3,050 15,271 3, 948 


*35 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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better than in the preceding month, but 8 
per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was a 
gain of nearly 6 per cent in placements when 
compared with September, but a decline of 
nearly 9 per cent in comparison with October, 
1933. The employment of fewer workers in 
the highway division of construction and 
maintenance accounted for the decrease in 
placements from October of last year. The 
loss in this group, however, was offset in part 
by gains in services, farming, transportation 
and mining. Small changes only were 
reported in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
517; logging, 1,028; farming, 1,082; mining, 
119; transportation, 277; construction and 
maintenance, 5,632; trade, 301; and services, 
3,816, of which 2,051 were of household 
workers. During the month 3,996 men and 
1,509 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during October were 11 
per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but showed a fractional decline when com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain of over 14 per cent 
in placements when compared with Septem- 
ber, but a loss of nearly 4 per cent in com- 
parison with October, 1933. The decline in 
placements from October of last year was due 
to less workers being sent to employment on 
highway construction, as all other groups 
showed improvement or nominal losses only. 
The largest gains were in logging and farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 251; farming, 662; construction and 
maintenance, 1,457; trade, 49; and _ services, 
730, of which 604 were of household workers. 
There were 2,033 men and 345 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during October, were nearly 4 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 12 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 1 per cent higher than in September 
and over 11 per cent above October, 1933. 
The only gain of importance over October of 
last year was in highway construction, and 
the largest loss in farming. Most of the 
remaining groups showed improvement. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 37; farming, 624; mining, 97; 
construction and maintenance, 900; trade, 54; 


and services, 798, of which 562 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
secured for 1,833 men and 383 women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Alberta Employment 
Offices during the month of October called 
for over 27 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and nearly 13 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. Similar percentages of gain were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. Farming placements were considerably 
higher than during October, 1933, but this 
increase was partly offset by a large reduc- 
tion in the number of workers sent to employ- 
ment on highway construction. Small changes 
were reported in all other groups. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: farming, 
1,429; mining, 92; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,433; and services, 512, of which 412 
were of household workers. During the month 
2,567 men and 311 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 18 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia 
during October when compared with the 
preceding month, but a decline of nearly 8 
per cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
17 per cent higher than in September, but 
nearly 8 per cent less than during October, 
1933. All groups, except transportation and 
services, participated in the reduction in place- 
ments from October of last year. The only 
decline of importance, however, was in con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: logging, 33; 
farming, 63; construction and maintenance, 
3,147; and services, 617, of which 440 were of 
household workers. There were 2,055 men and 
259 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 20,858 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,362 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 734 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 461 going to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 273 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
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mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during October were 213 in number and 
effected by the Hull Office, which was instru- 
mental in the despatch of 166 bushmen to 
Sudbury and 47 bushmen to Pembroke. Busi- 
ness transacted by Ontario Offices during 
October involved the issue of 401 reduced rate 
certificates, 399 of which were to provincial 
points and 2 outside the province. Pro- 
vincially from Porth Arthur 140 bushmen, 78 
mine workers, 8 highway construction workers, 
6 restaurant employees and 6 electric power 
employees were sent to points within the 
same zone, Sudbury transferring 102 bush 
workers and one mine worker, and Fort 
William 48 bush workers and 5 mine workers 
to points within their respective zones. The 
Port Atrhur zone was also the destination of 
one paper mill worker journeying from St. 
Catharines, and the Fort William zone of one 
mine worker transferred from Timmins. 
Travelling from Hamilton one pattern maker 
went to Windsor, while from North Bay one 
carpenter and one filer were carried at the re- 
duced rate to Timmins. The two interpro- 
vincial transfers were of carpenters despatched 
by the Sudbury Office to Rouyn. In Mani- 
toba, 64 certificates for reduced transportation 
were granted during October, 6 of which were 
provincial and 58 for points in other prov- 
inces. The former were issued at Winnipeg 
to 4 farm hands, one mine carpenter and one 
bushman going to employment within the 
territory covered by that zone office. The 
movement outside the province was also from 


Winnipeg, 51 bushmen, 2 farm hands, 2 hotel 
workers and one club janitor travelling to 
points in the Port Arthur zone, one farm hand 
to Yorkton and one restaurant cook to Prince 
Albert. Profiting by the reduced rate in 
Saskatchewan during October 4 persons were 
conveyed to situations within the province, 
the Prince Albert office despatching one 
teamster and one cook, the Regina office one 
teacher, and the Saskatoon office one bush- 
man within their respective zones. The Al- 
berta labour movement during October was 
entirely provincial and included the transfer 
of 38 workers. All of these secured their cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation at Ed- 
monton, from which centre one farm hand 
was conveyed to Medicine Hat and 12 bush- 
men, 8 mine workers, 7 highway construction 
workers, 3 farm hands, one carpenter, one 
housekeeper, 3 cooks, one edger man and one 
cookee to employment within the Edmonton 
zone. Workers transported at the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
British Columbia during October were 14 in 
number, these going to provincial employ- 
ment. From Prince Rupert 4 bushmen and 
one carpenter were sent to employment within 
the same zone, while from Vancouver 2 saw- 
mill workers and 2 cooks went to Kamloops, 
one hotel employee to Nelson and 3 miners 
and one hotel cook to centres within the 
Vancouver zone. 

Of the 734 workers who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during October 367 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 361 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 4 over the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 2 over the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during October 


The estimated value of the building 
authorized by 61 cities during October was 
$2.721,919; this was an increase of $474,135 
or 21:1 per cent, as compared with the 
September total of $2,247,784, and of $946,867 
or 53:3 per cent, as compared with the 
aggregate of $1,775,052 for October, 1933. The 
value of the building permits issued in the 
first ten months of 1984 amounted to 
$21,745,919, an increase of $3,576,853 over the 
total for the same period in 1933; however, 
the aggregate was lower than in earlier years 
of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 350 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
approximately $630,000, and about 2,300 
permits for other buildings valued at almost 


$1,565,000. During September, authority was 
eranted for the erection of about 135 dwell- 
ings and 1,750 other buildings, the estimated 


cost being approximately $480,000 and 
$1,375,000, respectively. 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 


katchewan and Alberta recorded increases in 
the value of authorized building as compared 
with September, 1934, that of $362,436 or 
31-6 per cent in Ontario being greatest. The 
decreases in the remaining provinces in this 
comparison were slight, New Brunswick show- 
ing the largest decline of $4,097 or 15-2 per 
cent. 

In comparison with October, 1933, there 
was improvement in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, from which no state- 
ment was received for the month under 
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review. Ontario reported the most pro- 
nounced increases, amounting to $789,970 or 
109-6 per cent. ) 

Montreal showed a decrease as compared 
with September, 1934, and also with October, 
1933; in Vancouver, there was a decline as 
compared with September, 1934, but an 
improvement over October, 1933, while 
Toronto and Winnipeg recorded increases in 
both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Halifax, Fredericton, Quebec City, Three 
Rivers, Westmount, Belleville, Chatham, 
Kitchener, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Port Arthur, Stratford, St. 
Catharines, York and East York Townships, 
Windsor, East Windsor, Sandwich, Walker- 
ville, Brandon, Regina, Edmonton, Prince 
Rupert and North Vancouver reported in- 
creases over both September, 1934, and 
October, 1933. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1934—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
ten months of the years since 1920 are also 
given (average 1926 = 100). 
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Average 

_| indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits building 

Year issued issued in issue materials 

in first in first in first 

October ten ten ten 

months months months 

(1926=100) | (Average 

1926=100) 

$ 3 

193459. 2,721,919 | 21,745,919 16-1 83-3 
IE BIG ise 1,775,052 | 18,169,066 13-5 77-8 
1932 ees: 3,170,570 | 38,196, 769 28-3 77-5 
JOB ares 8,442,627 | 97,045, 622 71-9 82-4 
1OSORe 12,756,402 |189, 117,752 103-1 92-0 
1920.) 18,073,378 |204,084, 467 151-3 99-2 
1928) 22a 21,558,085 |187,179, 719 138-8 96-8 
1927 Seren 18,848,019 }160, 000,554 118-6 96-2 
T9ZG SES: 14,738,402 |134, 902,338 100-0 100-4 
OZ dee: 11,312,644 |109, 676,825 81-3 103-0 
19242=. 8 13,089,588 {109,906,921 81-5 107-6 
1023.5 hae 9,999,187 |118,319, 159 87-7 111-8 
1992.0.8. 53 10,737,020 les,0105 910 94-5 108-5 
1921 10,491,228 | 99,064,670 73-4 125-2 
192025..50 10,401,041 |106,547,319 79-0 144-4 


The aggregate for the first ten months of 
1934 was higher by 19-7 per cent than in 
1933, but was lower than in any other year 
since 1920; the average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials, how- 
ever, was lower in 1934 than in any year from 
1920 to 1930. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1934, summarized the em- 
ployment situation in October as follows:— 


Employment at October 22, 1934, showed 
a shght decline as compared with a month 
earlier. There was a seasonal decline in 
employment in the building and allied indus- 
tries, the transport and distributive trades, 
and hotel and boarding house service. There 
was also an increase in the numbers tempor- 
arily stopped in the coal-mining industry, 
principally in South Wales and South York- 
shire, and some decline in employment in 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, and in the 
hat and cap industry. On the other hand, 
employment showed an improvement in all 
the textile industries except carpet manufac- 
ture, in most of the clothing trades, in the 
boot and shoe, vehicle building, iron and steel, 
pottery, and glass industries, in general 
engineering, and in certain food-manufacturing 
industries. 


The decline in employment was most 
marked in the South of England and in 
Wales, but there was also some decline in 
Northeast England. In Northwest. England, 
in Scotland, and in Northern Ireland employ- 
ment showed little change; while in the 
Midlands it showed an improvement. In 
London and the Southeastern Counties em- 
ployment was still fairly good, and in the 
Southwest and Midlands it was fair. In the 
North of England, in Scotland, and in 
Northern Ireland it continued bad; while in 
Wales it was very bad. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at October 22, 1934 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 16-4, as compared 
with 16-1 at September 24, 1934, and with 
18-1 at October 23, 1933. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at October 22, 1934, “was 
13-7, as compared with 13-3 at September 24, 
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1934; while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 2:7, as compared with 2-8. For males 
alone the percentage at October 22, 1984, was 
18-8 and for females, 9:9; at September 24, 
the corresponding percentages were 18-3 and 
10-0. 

At October 22, 1934, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,695,897 wholly unem- 
ploved, 338,199 temporarily stopped, and 
85,539 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,119,635. This was 37,648 more 
than a month before, but 179,118 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,700,784 
men, 63,495 boys, 304,897 women and 50,459 
girls. ; 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 22, 1934, 
was 2,181,599. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries —Factory employ- 
ment increased 3:7 per cent from September 
to October and factory payrolls increased 4:8 
per cent over the month interval. These 
increases reflect, to a large extent, the settle- 
ment of labour difficulties in cotton goods, 
woollen and worsted goods, silk and rayon 
goods, and dyeing and finishing textile plants. 
However, 46 additional manufacturing indus- 
tries reported gains in employment from 
September to October. Sixty-one of the 90 
industries surveyed reported gains in payrolls. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for October, 1934, is 78-6 
(preliminary) and the October index of fac- 
tory payrolls is 60-7 (preliminary). The 
index of factory employment in October, 
1934, is 1-3 per cent below the level of the 
October, 1983, index (79-6) and the payroll 
index in October, 1934, is 2-2 per cent above 
the level of that for October, 1933 (59:4). 
The base used in computing these indexes 
is the average for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, 
which is taken as 100. 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 im- 
portant manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try. Reports were received in October from 
25,283 establishments employing 3,600,140 
workers whose weekly earnings were $68,008,419 
during the pay period ending nearest October 
15th. The employment reports received from 
these co-operating establishments cover more 
than 50 per cent of the total wage earners 
in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

Comparing the level of employment and 
payrolls in the 90 separate industries in 
October, 1934, with October, 1983, 40 indus- 
tries show increased employment over the 


year interval and 53 industries show increased 
payrolls. 


Non-manufacturing Industries—Increases in 
employment from September to October were 
reported in 9 of the 18 non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed monthly by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics and gains 
in payrolls were reported in 14 of these 18 
industries. 

The gains in employment ranged from 3-9 
per cent in the private building construction 
industry to 0-4 per cent in the dyeing and 
cleaning industry. The increase in employ- 
ment in the building construction industry 
is larger than the gains shown in October, 
1933, and 1932, and may be attributed 
primarily to the effects of the Federal Hous- 
ing program. These figures do not include 
employees on construction projects financed 
from Public Works funds. 

The increases of 7-4 per cent in employ- 
ment in bitumnous coal mining and 2:7 per 
cent in anthracite mining reflect seasonal 
demands. The gain of 2:4 per cent in 
employment in metalliferous mining is due to 
the resumption of operations in one locality, 
following the settlement of labour difficulties. 
Combined reports received from 62,022 retail 
trade establishments employing 928,940 work- 
ers in October showed an increase of 1-5 per 
cent in employment. The gains in retail trade 
were confined largely to the group of estab- 
lishments composed of department, variety, 
and general merchandising stores and mail 
order houses. This group showed an increase 
of 3:0 per cent in employment from Sep- 
tember to October. Employment in the 
remaining 57,153 retail trade establishments 
increased 0:4 per cent from September to 
October. 

In the 9 industries in which decreased 
employment was reported, the largest decline 
(5 per cent) was in brokerage establishments, 
which have reported decreases in employment 
for a number of months. The remaining 
decreases ranged from a seasonal drop of 2-9 
per cent in the quarrying and non-metallic 
mining industry to less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent in the power and light industry. 
Employment in the crude petroleum industry 


' declined 2-8 per cent over the month interval 


and the laundry industry, reflecting seasonal 
recessions, reported 1:4 per cent fewer 
employees in October than September. The 


decreases in the remaining industries were: 
telephone and telegraph, 0-9 per cent; banks, 
0-5 per cent; electric-railroad operation and 
maintenance, 0:4 per cent; and hotels, 0:2 
per cent. The decrease in the last named 
industry was due to the closing of summer- 
resort hotels. Employment in hotels other 
than resort hotels showed a gain of 1:2 per 
cent from September to October. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Suerte Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awardel by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 19380, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. The practice of ‘the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the Depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 

It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 


of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 


other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and _ things 


hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions 
(the Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders 
in (Council with reference to building and 
construction works being designated as “A” 
conditions), including the following Fair 
Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respect hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages’ and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rate of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for build- 
ing and construction work, and in the “B” 
conditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture uf 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
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or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of defauit 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by aly 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
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fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of an Indian residential school 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. J. J. Fitzpatrick, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Date of contract, September 8, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $151,784.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $0 80 8 
Campenters seats) Sue vse: el Ok ee 0 70 8 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 
Painters si Ve Naan ean 0 65 8 
PIA SECLETS 5. sheers ees oie a eee 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Rooters shingle: Fak eee 0 70 8 
Comerete finishers....).. 6.696: 17 «- 0 60 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
EA DOUTELS:) ke ae Can Ree 0 40 8 
(Brack rivers... weleet l gak aimee 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
ARTERY BV] He) MUAH BURN Vali es EMG OER aR 0 40 8 


Construction of an Indian Residential School 
at LeBret, Sask. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Smith Bros. and Wilson, Regina, Sask. Date 
of contract, October 18,. 1934. Amount of 
contract, $164,926.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
RESTMG KGLANETS wc, aicias5 sis ellos sev evenotes aaak ets $0 80 8 
Canpetiters: . 0504). '. axilte s Saleen ees 0 60 8 
Cement fishers ee wise dee 0 55 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Hilecericians: 043 eo ae eee 0 65 8 
Hoist opérator—gas.....6.. sce... 0 50 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
DAO GUnErs PAs, lasers yr 0 35 8 
Lathers—metal or wood........... 0 60 8 
Marble setters: 0). / ese tere eee 0 80 8 
Motoritruck driversivacdesm once 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
IPIGSECRCEB ee yc poe oe wert oe eee 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Man in charge of roofers—felt and 
OTAVOlis Nits cele che cra ttebere eet 0 50 8 
Sheet metal’ workers:...).4.5..<.-8 0 65 8 
StOMsCutters) tos cae aici ee Re ee Oe 0 70 8 
STONE NASONSF sau ae ae 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
PLCATOSTED.. : Sohew ceklanaien a ers 0 35 8 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of a railway embankment be- 
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tween the Imperial Oil and Marien Street 
Wharves, Montreal East, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, H. J. O'Connell Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 9, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $58,400.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cement finishers................... $0 50 8 
(Wanpentersn the tote ae bea ere 0 60 8 
Compressor air operator........... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas...... 0 45 8 
en ronnerc cece eat. ae ee 0 45 8 
TRC, RN, CSIR PE NOOR Feet oe | 1 25 8 
Piven Ss Welpers ist csa tees ee 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart....... Me 0 55 8 
Piven an’ 3) he eee cee ee 0 50 8 
TS DOULCTR En sce Germs 0 40 8 
OW GETINAD 42 veh mete A hated ces 0 45 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 85 8 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 65 8 
WICK Gti ver. ae ae See ee 0 45 8 
(Veammatersen st seer te tee eee 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths erect see mimes 0 60 8 
month Customary 
Tug Crews— and board hours 
Captain. tue teasers oe $150 00 ‘ 
EMD INeeT kG eae ea ea oe ee 125 00 + 
Firemen 3. gets eh aha ae iee 65 00 ud 
Deekhands. een eee 55 00 ‘i 
COOKE Saba tho-aeabngeties suenac emia) 40 00 ef 
Dredges— 
Captain So. Pereeniek a aa $200 00 ty 
ing ineer ea ret ae pi sory Aine 200 00 ef 
CUPAROIA ON NE Meek CNN ae ee eee 150 00 o 
Asst. cranemen...............5.. 70 00 td 
ITGMente eva aaiac. Csi yae ele ae es 65 00 "a 
Deckhandsiean - ks ayes 55 00 
Watchman) teva scene 50 00 ad 
Floating Derrick— 
Bingineerty ees so) seen ae 160 00 
ABBE SCN mMe erate es cart ae colleen es 125 00 35 
EATSMOeN eee ok aoe 65 00 a 
Deekhands fis 40a ois Ae oe 50 00 us 
Oplersiy Woe we 60 00 sf 


Construction of an operating house for the 
Port of Halifax Radio Direction Finding Sta- 
tion, Camperdown, Halifax Co., NS. Name 
of contractor, Mr. George A. deYoung, Eastern 
Passage, N.S. Date of contract, October 30, 
1934. Amount of contract, $12,545.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour day week 
he bourers yah ae cee ee ee $0 35 8 44 
Carpenters: {ieee ier ce ae 0 55 8 44 
Shinglerss3%.. Speen cee 0 55 8 44 
Painters 7308 neceer ay 3 feet Oe 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
SLALG SEHET AL Siete ee ei aCe otis 0 973 8 44 
IDBTDOPBS ts eo eee amet too 0 55 8 44 
Plastercrss 40 eee ee ee 0 70 8 44 
unsrni th yeaa deere. eens. teen e 0 50 8 44 
Motor trucks drivers .o:5 tac sane. 0 40 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0°75 8 44 
lL eainister;c.nase suceletis hee? 0 35 8 44 
HULOCURIOIONS Ute me 4 reer ey 0 80 8 44 
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Construction of new transit sheds to replace 
old sheds Nos. 24 and 25 on Pier No. 1, Que- 
bee, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Delphe 
Maranda, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November, 26, 1934. Amount of contract, 
$354,754.92. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ £0 70 8 
Cement finishers.............. SAR 0 50 8 
Plasterers cik.. Seabee aliens. eee 0 70 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 45 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 0 55 8 
Rigters. tus. eee. cee nen aoe eee 0 45 8 
Blacksmiths, ohne des aces 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .............. 0 40 8 
Oarpenterss cae a eee ee 0 50 8 
Bilectricians. hee wena eet ae 0 55 8 
Painters tad, See eee 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......:.. 0 55 8 
Labourers sya, sete eet! 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
DPivergi ct, footer eee mee 0 35 8 
Motor!truckdriverses- pee eee 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hoursshall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of Barracks Building Block at 
the Permanent Force Barracks, Calgary, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of 
contract, November 10, 1984. Amount of con- 
tract, $163,546.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 8 
Blacksmiths! . ssh gee es Cee 0 70 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 50 8 
Machinistst3277, 0) ae ee 0 70 8 

Structural steel workers (orna- 

MENTAL) yess oni cee eG ee oe 0 75 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 
Operators:— 

Hoist —l drum... ee eee 0 65 8 

Hoist —=2'drumy." see eee 0 80 8 

Cement mixer—gas or electric.... 0 50 8 

Cement mixer—steam........... 0 60 8 

Compressors: ne 0 eee 0 60 8 

Bucket loader: yeas) 5s. sae 0 60 8 

Excavator, bear cat and gasoline 

shovela yin toes at ee 0875 8 
Shinglers. J5 ccs eset. ee 0 75 8 
Cement finishers, scion we ok ak 0 60 8 
Stonemasons2 he. ee, 0 90 8 
Stonecutters—granite, sand and 

TIDOStONG. or cio rat cee oe eae eee 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 


DECEMBER, 1934 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 

Man in charge felt and gravel roof- 

(SUS See PI RT Sin eS ote 0 55 8 
DErraZzZOlaVera nec. <i. cb cules oe 0 75 8 
Marble setters) nec< cow baw emcee 0 90 8 
SEIGSOLUCT SS). iowa Me vie s.o ct wa ein anos 0 75 8 

yd. 
Neral lat bers: saad ascrrack serene & 0 06 8 

hour 
PISStererses soo Wee tte oo oiote b eeneates 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers)... ... 5505000005 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers. 0 50 8 
HLeCEriCIANS | Wess veneration Seenoe 0 90 8 
Tinoleum layersustte te. essen « 0 60 8 
WADOURETS cll tens ciees uate eile aes 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver. 90.) 260i 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
PREATISLOR: yee he 5 «oe eee eienctots 0 45 8 
Painters ancdiglaziers ii vkce senna 0 75 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Applying insulation and built-up roofing on 
work shop hangar, Royal Canadian Air Force 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. R. P. White, Belleville, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 7, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,196.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— — 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Man in charge of felt and gravel 

BOOLOES ere eiclerciglh eau inie ele veya ota.4 $0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
ER DOUECES Aerts tee oie eke cone ln Sots 0 35 8 


Grading the Landing Field at the Perman- 
ent Force Barracks, Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Mannix & Owens, Calgary, 
Alta. Date of contract, November 6, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $128,756.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmithslera.coste cece $0 70 8 

Firemen—stationary............... 0 50 8 

Machinists it vate oo addon tonne 0 70 8 

Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 

Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 

Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 

Operators:— 

oIst— 1 dP Wiiises: sense tecaee cess 0 65 8 

oist——2"drumin.y. see ehiec cscs oo 0 80 8 

em ONCGSSOR hh rae ccc ckae Meee ae 0 60 8 

BREE OL lOKOGE ype cc eile canta: 0 60 8 
Excavator, bear cat and gasoline 

SHOVELS Re sre terion nO gels 0 75 8 

Labourersth 122 2 See: Se 0 45 8 

Motor truck driver................ 0 45 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 

FRA ITIS LOI sotto ctor snie ae oy Cae als 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Contracts in Group “B’ (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of November, 1934, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 


labour conditions above referred to:— 


Goods Contracted for 


HMAMeLWATE. ee ates 
Cartridges seis oes 
Drill shirts and trousers...... 


Dey ishirtss 5 ey, os ih oa ee 


rel bg RC 8 EA AA Rel AB 
Cloth, trade pattern.......... 
Rolling doorsiy Soe eeee ae 
Fe alkae ri) Le Shee 


Earthenware bowls, cups, 
plates and saucers.......... 


Dr SrOUBCTS cw tae eae te 


Contractor 


General Steel Wares Litd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Houde, Laroche & Cie, St. 
Croix, P.Q. 

Sterling Shirt & Overalls Mfg. 
ma Cap de la Madeleine, 


Dominion Textile Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Watchorn & Co., Merrickville, 


Ont. 

Richards Wilcox Canadian 
Co., London, Ont. 

Canadian Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q 


Sovereign Potters, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 
Cons Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 


PIFGWNOBE! occas ER eee Goodyear Rubber Tire Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

ALOE! PIPOd sro ama ees Page Hersey Tubes Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Blankets cent core ca ees Renfrew Textiles Ltd., Ren- 

frew, Ont. 

AMG DOOLS Hon Haier eas A. E. Wry-Standard Litd., 
Amherst, N.S. 

AMIS DOOUS rae. eee see J. A. & M. Cote, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. 

ANKIG DOOUS.}. ¢ ssc sone eee ips Fournier, Plessisville, 

Ankle sDoots. sc sen cok eet Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Ltd., 


Mackinaw coats.............. 
AWG DOOUBS.: «eset aie en ee 
Borage caps.) See ace ules 


WTI CED CHS). uur eens 
IBTOCCHES nh Get Ne stuneie, nee 


Lumbermen’s rubber boots... 
Lum bermen’s rubber boots... 
Lumbermen’s rubber boots... 
Hand towels................. 
Sweater jackets.............. 
Tap soles and top lifts........ 


Ganvasishoes:. 84 asset 


Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Eagle Shoe Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

William Scully, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd... 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Northern Rubber Co., Guelph,,. 


Ont. 

Woodstock Rubber Co. Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

Canadian Goodrich Co., Kit- 
chener, Ont, 

Stauffer Dobbie Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Anglo Canadian Leather Co..,. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Great West Felt Co., Elmira, 


nt. 
Simmons Ltd., Winnipeg, 


an. 
Richards Wilcox Canadiar 
Co., London, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
‘Construction of general repairs, etc., to the 


public building at Lethbridge, Alta. 


Name 


of contractor, Mr. §. L. ‘Chappell, Lethbridge, 
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Alta. Date of contract, October 24, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $3,187.70. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 


Rates Hours 
‘Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Cement finisherses ss... a. acces $0 75 8 
Concrete Hosters. ..c. sts eee 0 40 8 
Gonerete Mixers ouh ere eae ee 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 

Hollow tile and brick layers and 

TTVASONS 5 a sre sercie Mee ee eee tae 0 90 8 
TAUMOULOLS eka. 6G tee cae Ree 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Motor truck drivers.) sec een 0 45 8 
Stone cutters ss. we eccke he oe eee 0 75 8 


Construction of wharf repairs at Sointula, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific Engineers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B:C. Date of contract, 
October, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $3,027. A fair wages schedule was ia- 
serted in the contract, as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 124 8 
Pile driver engineer. «0.42 .j2m0s0.< 1 00 8 
Piledriver Mall. osenlawe ee 0 90 8 
‘Beoninyant eo. eee ae. eer ae ee: 0 90 8 
Bridgeman. Vern. cratetaboccieo: 0 90 8 
Pinenyasy: hu Pace ile a aE oe 0 65 8 
is DOUreR ete tsaets see eas ah eee 0 40 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at Grantham’s 
Landing, B.C. Name of contractors, Horie- 
Latimer Construction Co., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, October, 1934. Amount of 
contract, approximately $3,694. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 

Construction of a school dormitory butlding 
at Fredericton, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. A. & R. Forbes, Fredericton, NB. 
Date of contract, November 16, 1934. Amount 
of contract, $51,474 and unit prices for ad- 
ditional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement: finisheta se, . 2 ts \ae 0 50 8 
StONEC MASONS. ie5.a:> tases eo ee ee 0 75 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sand and 
himestone i. Bev Scepter ee. 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 50 8 
Kalamein iron workers............. 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
‘Werrazco: layers. toe 7 .e hoe. oe eee 0 60 8 
Marble.settersi0e. 8.0... 1. eee 0 75 8 
"Tile setters 42a tee aa ee ie eee 0 75 8 
athers,-metal Qa vewe no cone eee 0 50 8 
Tinoleummplayerss eke eee 0 50 8 
Plasterers y.<9..45 fee a ee ee 0 75 8 
Plasterers’ helpetsisdsost. sas e 0 35 8 
Painters and glasziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
FUCCURICIANS 4... te eee 0 55 8 
Labourers st 0) ate os ee ee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Driverssijse:% . o7 tect tae. bere 0 30 8 
Motorbruckidriviers4 teen eee, 0 35 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Docking, cleaning, painting, repairing, etc., 
the Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name 
of contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 24, 1934. Amount of contract, $13,750. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacketaiths.<.1GU Re ae ee $0 674 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
Boilermakerd:,...2).. ane 0 75 8 
Carpenters—ship’s................. 0 783 8 
Caulkers—iron,.)) 5) eo eee 0 783 8 
Caulkers—wood................... 0 814 8 
Driver with team and wagon...... 1 00 8 
ESTCCEIIGIANS: 2... ae ed eee 0 783 8 
Electricians—inside wiremen....... 1 00 8 
FIADGPtR. 2. ols wun Saree meee 0 81} 8 
Fitters—ship’s...............ece0e. 0 783 8 
Laboureta: o8 nana, cae ee eee 0 45 8 
Machinists... .'24.0 ee ee 0 674 8 
Machinists’ helpers................ 0 50 8 
Moulders....... RP i. o's Os 0 75 8 
PORRCGTE s ss.24 cae an cat ee 0 623 8 
Patternmakers,... 2 eee 0 813 8 
Pleters 27. <. ee qo at ee 0 814 8 
RAG POER ancien Legs ec cia Renee 0 654 8 
Rugelers.... ban ee 0 78% 8 
Riget holders, 2. 2.0.5 to eee 0 663 8 


i gl tee eel 


Norr.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice. 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 
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Reconstruction of the Canada Steamship 
Lines Wharf at Sorel, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Cummins Construction Co., Ltd., 
Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 6, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $75,866.30. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

WIICDINISH = 2 Ma Ee ee ed tee $0 55 8 
Blacksmith lapse asestecises ce 0 45 8 
Var HCRLCLE Ye ees ce ae ee eee 0 50 8 
Compressor operator—steam....... 0 50 8 
Compressor operator—gas.......... 0 40 8 
HOxallivunnervige.. 0.6 Meteo ee ee 0 40 8 
LDS REG Gp Oe Meee ARO anal a) ene 1 00 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—gas............66.. 0 45 8 
MEOOULEI Ree Guts See Reece 0 30 8 
Pile driver runner—steam.......... 0 55 8 
Pile driver runner—gas............. 0 45 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........:.. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
DET VCES Heer ea ere MO Ae Svat aeecs seats 0 30 8 
MGLOKIERUCK GEIVER. |b ea. atlas. > 0 35 8 
Acetylene or electric welder........ 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator (steam). . 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator (gas)...... 0 40 8 





‘Construction of a public wharf, Gananoque, 


Ont. Name of contractors, Mitchell & Wilson 
Ltd., Gananoque, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 3, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $10,881.60. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
We DOUneEssee el os es ios ce Asis $0 35 8 
Boa tienes is he aes os etre 0 35 8 
Drill runner—boring machine...... 0 45 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, hammer, X- 
cut saw, adze, auger)............. 0 42 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Reamator-waaee pa ee ieee os 0 35 8 
Motor trucksariviers ieee ssc: 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—gas..............6- 0 50 8 
Blacksmith sa gecesi veleaes 0 55 8 





(Construction of an armoury on Belvedere 
Street, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. KB. Jenckes, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date ot 
contract, October 29, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,689 and $7.50 per 100 sq. ft. for new 


roof boarding laid. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8. 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Ikabourersh tien yoo eaters os 0 30 & 
Driver horse andycarts.. cee 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 & 
TOT OF Yate via dete, «ok ete aie 0 30 8 
Motor truckidriviers. ic. hieccsse ss « 0 35 8 





Construction of an extension and repairs to 
the wharf at Pointe au Pic, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Hill & Sibbald Ltd. St. Cath- 
Date of contract, October 29, 


approximately 


arines, Ont. 
1984. 
$117,072.50. 


serted in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, 


A fair wages schedule was in- 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths: ae0ks eo eeee ee eet $0 45 8 
Boatmen tuck eee eee ee oe 0 30 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operator............-,- 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
LDA Rea 0 gee ae PRE ete 1 09 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Driveér,horse ahd Cart. his..eelee 0 45 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 45 8. 
HP OGUECTB A Hla. errors, eens ieee 0 30 8 
Machinists i). 0). i. \o Heo) Needs. OE “ 8 
Motor truck Grivers.t 4. sans) ace 03 8 
Piledriver runners ae tee eee 0 55 8 
IPOWGSrMen sacks) ep Ae ee 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 55 8 
ACCAMASCOTS esa, sors eee emR I Ran onerets 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, adze, auger)............ 0 374 8 


Construction of an extension to Deer Lodge 
Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Joseph E. Couture, of Fort 
Garry, Ephriem Toupin, of St. Boniface, and 
Elie Trottier, of St. Norbert, Manitoba, Date 
of contract, October 27, 1934. Amount of 
contract, $114,000. A fair wages schedule was 


inserted in the contract as follows: — 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Ornamental iron workers........... $0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 60 8 
Cement tinishers:s cca. 4 tn tesh. «eee 0 60 8 
PUONEINASONS sac cle weiss bedi wines 1 00 8 
Stone cutters (sand and limestone). 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers... 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers helpers 
(when continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering mortar)... 0 473 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers helpers 
(when attending on or at scaffold) 0 423 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 
‘Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 
(CLT EAE VAR Mies Res ee ead Fe a 0 60 8 
PV OLLARAOUAY CLS cites pet roe oer 0 673 8 
Terrazzo layers helpers (while 
engaged as machine rubbers).... 0 474 8 
Terrazzo layers helpers (all men 
assigned to the trade other than 
BDO) 45s done eee De eee 0 423 8 
Linoleum layers............c02000- 0 60 8 
Mileisetters 04. we hate eee ele 0 90 8 
Tile setters helpers................ 0 474 8 
Motabilathors:.. ese mocieote onsen 0 75 8 
Plasterers sie .. ee S 1 00 8 
Plasterers whelperss< «.2cecne ook 0 473 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 47% 8 
Hiectricigns ote nes eee 0 85 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 
*“Labourers—skilled................ 0 424 8 
*Labourers—unskilled............. 0373 8 


*At least 25% of the men employed on this contract are to 
be paid the rate for skilled men. 
N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wage Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an enlargement to the wharf 
at Grand Baie (St. Alexis), Chicoutimi county, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Messrs. Juste 
Dufour & Fils, Grand Baie, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 8, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,690.75. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

ISISCESINIGHSE or. era ee nee ce $0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 

Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 

Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 

Hoist operators—gas............... 0 45 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 

UTOQHS Ss Lite veh thes 248. ga EE 0 30 8 

Powoerment ere cet ercee 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Driversicscce ho es Bee se 0 30 8 

Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as _ broad-axe, hammer, 

X-cut saw, auger, adze)......... 0 373 8 





Alterations to the heating plant at Camp 
Hill Hospital, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 


tractors, Hagen & Company, Halifax, N‘S. 
Date of contract, October 10, 1984. Amount 
of contract, $9,228. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:—- 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour | day week 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 44 
Cement finishers—floor............ 0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers—wall............ 0 70 8 44 
Bricklayers ane citer.) ovens 0 974 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
IEERLICIANS 4). 2. nots Seles eos oe wee 0 80 8 44 
Labourers frais Seo tess eee 6 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers, ssh eee ee 0 40 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 44 
Teamsters. Rate Ja eee 0 35 8 44 


Alterations to domestic hot water services 
in the Parliament Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 16, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $9950. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
UA DOURETSL eee otes satan ate eee 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
'TGAMBCCE-Z. canoe ates eet vals areienthas 0 40 8 
Motortruck-driverst 3. 2 acne 0 45 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at St. George, Charlotte Co., NB. Name of 
contractor, Berton H. Williamson, Saint John 
West, N.B. Date of contract, November 8, 
1934. Amount of contract, approximately 
$12,302. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... $0 45 8 
Hoist operator—steam. . : 0 55 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 

such toolsas broad-axe hammer, 

BAW, Auger, AdZC).......:0.22.0 ae 0 374 8 
Blacksmi§h tiene ty.tooc eet ee 0 45 8 
Labourers *. 324, hte. Sees. oes. 0 30 8 
Teamsters Soneen 0 30 8 
Driver, horse piel Gigrly. aie ad ae 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
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Dredging in the Miramichi River at Douglas- 
town, Northumberland Co., N.B. Name of 
contractors, the Maritime Dredging & Supply 
Co., Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, No- 
vember 21, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $7,480. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Parry Sound, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, 
November 13, 1934. Amount of contract, 
approximately $63,000. The General Fair 
Wages ‘Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Gananoque, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The (Canadian Dredging Co., Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 7, 
1984. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,185. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Presqu’ile, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, the Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 9, 1984. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $22,260. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging the Nicolet River, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Cummins Construction, Ltd., 
Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 6, 1984. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,373.14. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


New interior fittings in the public building 
at Antigonish, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Office and School Furniture Lid., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, October 15, 
1934. Amount of contract, $1,326.50. The 
“B” Labour Conditions were inserted jn the 
contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in November, 1934, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment. to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 





Nature of Orders Amount 
$ = cts. 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co.’ of Ottawa, ta 
Ottawa, OnbialisJd.c als See ae ee es AS 1,388 86 
inn and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa; Ont / oe ei Sines © oe ae 414 26 
Making and Supplying Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms— 
Workmen Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 7,630 82 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, PLOW yn. 91 19 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont.. 1,130 44 
Acme Glove Works Ltd., Montreal, PiQeee 224 30 
Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Oneal inn weak 440 21 
P, A. Alain, Quebec, P.Q Te cee ales aaa eaeay ae 2,890 60 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
HOW. Carling, Ottawa, Ontiecednue eee ee 4,757 28 
G. W. Sadler Belting Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Be Cue ss ale ect e ate A Se 228 23 
Chas. A) Duff; Montreal) P:Q.e cn s.c2 te see 1,060 00 
Mail Bagging— 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., Hamilton...... 12,938 74 
Stamping Machines, etc.— 
Machine Works, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q.......... 21,650 50 
Saichels— 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont......... 651 36 
Mail Bores— 
Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont.......... 264 60 
Letter Box Locks and Keys— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 365 00 





Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, declared early in December that over 
200,000 workers in various trades were then 
working under the collective agreement exten- 
sion system which was established by the legis- 
lature at its last session. This number, he 
continued, would probably increase to 300,000 
within the next two months, when agreements 
between employers and workers in the print- 
ing and clothing industries are extended so as 
to govern all the workers who are engaged in 
these industries in the districts covered by the 
agreements. 





During November there were 4,849 acci- 
dents reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 


Compensation Board, as compared with 5,226 


during October, and 3,734 during November a 
year ago. The fatal accidents numbered 30, 
as compared with 33 during October. The 
benefits awarded amounted to $412,309.59, of 
which $333,978.14 was for compensation and 
$78,331.45 for medical aid. The records to 
date this year show 50,402 accidents reported, 
as compared with 34621 during the same 
period of 1938, and the benefits awarded this 
year to date amount to $4,081,186.21, as against 
$3,362,891.10 for the corresponding period of 
1933. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


FR BCENT. proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the industry and district, 
by Orders in Council, of an agreement aedt- 
ing the plumbing trade in Three Rivers, the 


addition of one clause to the Order in Piel: 


affecting the ornamental iron and bronze trade 
at Montreal and applications for the exten- 
sion of agreements affecting granite cutters 
and granite quarrymen throughout the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, fur workers at Montreal, 
bakers and bread distributors at Three Rivers, 
bakers at Quebec and _ clothing workers 
throughout. the Province. 

Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazerrn, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour, by any association 
of employees or employers who are parties 
to a collective agreement, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 

wages and hours of labour made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade 
or industry within the territorial jurisdiction 
determined by the agreement. The applica- 
tion is then printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, and during the following thirty days 
objections may be made to the Minister of 
Labour. After this delay, if the Minister of 
Labour deems that the provisions of the agree- 
ment “have acquired a preponderant signifi- 
cance and importance” that would make the 
establishment of these conditions advisable, an 
Order in Council may be passed making the 
terms obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the trade or industry in the terri- 
tory included in the agreement, from the date 
of the publication of the Order in Council in 
the Quebec Official Gazette and for the dur- 
ation of the agreement. The provisions of 
an agreement thus made obligatory are to 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
specified trades and district, except that those 
individual contracts which are to the ad- 
vantage of the employee will have effect unless 
expressly prohibited in the agreement. Appli- 
cations for the extension of certain agreements 
and Orders in Council subsequently passed 
under this Act have been noted in the Lasour 
Gazette each month beginning in June, 1984. 


Plumbers, Three Rivers and District-—An 
Order in Council approved November 9, 1934, 
makes obligatory the conditions in the agree- 
ment between fourteen contractors in plumb- 
ing, in the installation of heating systems, 
refrigeration plants and automatic sprinklers, 


in the tinsmith trade, and for roofing, and the 
National Catholic Union of Plumbers, In- 
corporated of Three Rivers. (The application 
for this extension was noted in the Lazour 
Gazerrr, October, page 913.) The Order in 
Council makes the terms of the agreement 
obligatory in the district mentioned therein 
according to the following conditions: 

1. Definition of the term “journeyman”: 
The word “journeyman” used in this agree- 
ment comprises and designates a plumber, or 
installer of heating system, or installer of 
refrigerating plants, or installer of automatic 
sprinklers, having obtained his licence as 
journeyman from the Board of Examiners of 
pipe mechanics, pursuant to the provisions 
of chapter 176A, RS., 1925, as enacted by 
23 Geo. V, ch. 69 and amended by 24 Geo. V, 
7 OT 

The word “journeyman,” for the trades 
hereinabove designated also comprises work- 
men who are not obliged to be licensed pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Act respecting 
pipe mechanics, but who have passed an 
examination in a satisfactory manner before 
the Board of Examiners formed by the joint 
committee named in accordance with the 
present agreement, pursuant to paragraph 2 of 
article 7 of the Act 24 Geo. V, ch. 56. 

The word “journeyman,” added to the words 
“tinsmith and. roofer,” comprises and desig- 
nates the tinsmiths and roofers who have 
passed, in a satisfactory manner, their ex- 
amination before the Board of Examiners 
formed by the joint committee named in 
accordance with the present agreement, pur- 
suant to paragraph 2 of article 7 of the Act 
24 Geo. V, ch. 56. 

2. Rate of Wages: 


cents per 
Journeyman-plumber : hour 
From the Ist of November, 1934 to 
the 30th of April, 1935.. .. 40 
From the'lst of May, 1935 to the 
3lst of October, 1935.. .. 45 
Journeyman-installer of ontiags sys- 
tems: 
From the Ist of November, 1934 to 
the 30th of April, 1935. .. 40 
From the Ist of May, 1935 to the 
Ist of October, 1935.. .. 45 
Journeyman-installer of poerinerasies 
plants and automatic sprinklers: 
From the Ist of November, 1934, to 
the 30th of April, 1935. .. 40 
From the Ist of May, 1935, to ‘the 
Ist of October, 1935... 45 
Journeyman-tinsmith- roche: 
From the lst of November, 1934, to 
the 30th of April, 1985.0). 40 
From the Ist of May, 1935, to > the 
Ist of Octob:r, 1935. . 45. 
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3. The time of labour shall conform with 
the provisions of the Order in Council No. 
1496 of July 12, 1933, for the putting into 
force of the Act respecting the Limiting of 
Working Hours (23 Geo. V, ch. 40): there 
shall be no work on Sundays, holidays of 
obligation, the feast of Saint Jean Baptiste, 
Good Friday and Labour Day. 

4. In the case of non-application or dero- 
gation granted by the competent authority 
respecting the limiting of working hours, the 
rate of wages of time and a half will be paid 
to journeymen and apprentices for all over- 
time, if such is carried on between the hours 
of six o’clock p.m. and seven o’clock a.m. 

5. The workmen will be paid each week. 

The travelling expenses of workmen sent or 
employed outside the town in which they 
reside, will be at the cost of the contractors. 
No salary will be paid during the time of the 
trip. 

6. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the counties 
of Berthier, Maskinonge, Saint Maurice, 
Laviolette, Champlain, Yamaska, Nicolet and 
Trois Riviéres. 

7. The present agreement shall be valid 
from the date of the publication in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, of the Order in 
Council approving the present request and 
shall remain in force until the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1985. It shall then renew itself auto- 
matically each year, unless a notice of thirty 
days be given before the expiration of each 
annual term, by one or the other of the 
contracting parties desiring to put an end 
thereto. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers 
(Shopmen) Montreal and District —The Order 
in Council which was published in the Lasour 
Gazette, November, page 1005, has been cor- 
rected by adding after article 5, the following: 


“6. The present agreement shall be valid 
from and after the date of the publication in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of the Order in 
Council approving the present request, and 
will remain in force until March 31st, 1935.” 


Granite Quarrymen and Granite Cutters, 
Province of Quebec—Notice of application for 
the extension of the agreement between certain 
owners of granite quarries and granite cutting 
plants in the Province of Quebec and their 
employees was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 17. The agreement pro- 
vides for wage rates of 50 cents per hour for 
granite cutters and for surface machine 
operators who are fully competent. granite 
cutters and of 35 cents per hour for quarry- 
men employed in quarries and 25 cents for 
inexperienced labourers in quarries; apprentice 


granite cutters to be paid 10 cents per hour 
during first year, 20 cents during second year 
and 30 cents during third year. 


Fur Workers, Montreal and District —Notice 
of application for the extension of the agree- 
ment between members of the Montreal Fur 
Manufacturing Protective Association and the 
Joint Board of the Furriers Union of Mont- 
real, comprising locals 66 and 67 of the 
International Fur Workers Union, was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 17. The minimum weekly wage rates 
provided in the agreement are: $28 and $35 
for cutters, $20 and $28 for male operators, 
$15 and $20 for female operators, $14 and $18 
for finishers (female), $12 and $20 for 
apprentices and $12 and $24 for examiners. 


Bakers and Bread Distributors, Three Rivers 
and District—Notice of application for the 
extension of the agreement between bakery 
proprietors and master bakers and_ the 
National Catholic Union of Bakers and Bread 
Distributors of. Three Rivers, Section No. 12, 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 24. The agreement provides for 
minimum wage rates of from $15 to $22 per 
week according to class of baker and size of 
shop. Minimum wage rates for bread dis- 
tributors to be $9 per week plus a commission 
of 5 per cent during the first year of the 
agreement and $9 per week plus 7 per cent 
commission during the next year. 


Bakers, Quebec City and District —Notice 
of application was publshed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 1, for the extension 
of the agreement between bakery proprietors 
and master bakers and the National Catholic 
Union of Bakers of Quebec. The agreement 
provides for minimum wages of $22 per week 
for foreman, $19 for second bakers, when a 
minimum stated quantity of bread is baked 
per week. 


'. Clothing Workers, Province of Quebec— 
Notice of application was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 7, for the 
extension of the agreement between clothing 
manufacturers and contractors associations and 
certain individual clothing manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. The agreement is to apply to the 
whole province of Quebec and: provides for a 
44 hour week. Wage rates vary according to 
class of work and rates for different classes are 
from 284 cents for lowest paid class to 68 
cents for highest paid class, with the rate for 
beginners to be according to the minimum 
wage law order. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


~ SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazette. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In each agreement, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


FERNIE AND CRANBROOK, B.C.—Two Breweries 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE 
UNITED Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sort 
ane WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL No. 


The agreement which came into effect June I, 
1931, and was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, August, 1932, page 922, was renewed 
June 1, 1933, to remain in effect until May 31, 
1935, with a reduction in wages of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent from the previous rates. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


IRoquoIs FALLS, SturGEON FAa.us, Espano.a, 
SauLtt Sve. Marie anp Forr WILzIAM, 
ONTARIO.— ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER Com- 
PANY, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PaApER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper MILL WorRKERS AND 
OTHER UNIONS. 


In accordance with a provision in the agree- 
ment outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, July, 
1934, page 701, a further increase in wages was 
made June 17, 1934, of approximately 74 per 
cent, the minimum rate for the lowest paid 
class of work being increased from 40 to 43 
cents per hour. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—Port ArTHUR DrvI- 
SION, PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MAKERS, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF Pup, SULPHITE AND Paper Mm. 
WORKERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1934, 
to May 1, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Preference of employment of new men to be 
given to union members and all new men 
employed must belong to one of the unions 
making the agreement, except those engaged in 
temporary outside labour, construction crews, 
slasher mills and woods operation. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per. week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and four holi- 
days, time and one-half, except ordinary over- 


time on tour work which shall be at straight 
time. 

An apprentice system to be in effect in the 
mechanical trades and. apprentices in these 
trades to be paid 35 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate during first year, 45 per cent during second 
year, 65 per cent during third year, 85 per cent 
during fourth year and the full rate after four 
years. 

Provision is made for arbitration of disputes. 

Wages: the agreement contains a wage scale 
which restores part of the previous wage 
decrease and provides that further increases be 
made when increases are given in other union 
mills in Canada. Under this provision, a fur- 
ther increase of 74 per cent in wages came into 
effect June 17, 1934, making certain wage rates 
from that date as follows: 

Wages in sulphite mills, mechanical and 
yard: wood room—foreman 59 cents, others 43 
and 44 cents; acid makers 59 cents, in digester 
house—cooks 73 cents, helpers 52 cents, blow 
pit men 44 cents, bleacher men 63 cents, liquor 
men 59 cents, helpers 43 and 44 cents, screen 
room men 43 cents; in sulphite machine room— 
foreman 59 cents, back tenders 47 cents, machine 
men, press operators and truckers 43 and 44 
cents; groundwood mill—foreman 59 cents, 
other employees 43 to 45 cents; yard Jabour 
43 to 46 cents; mechanics 69 to 77 cents, 
mechanics helpers 54 to 57 cents, apprentice 
mechanics 43 to 54 cents, painters 59 cents; 
boiler house—engineers 73 cents, alternate 
engineer 65 cents, firemen 59 cents, turbine 
operators 65 cents, labourers 43 cents. 

Wages in paper mill from June 17, 1934: 
clay and size operator 48 cents, beater engineer 
74 cents, helpers 43 and 48 cents, broke beater 
43 cents; machine tenders 92 cents and $1.07, 
back tenders 75 and 95 cents, third hand 67 
and 71 cents, fourth hands 53 and 57 cents, 
fifth hand 46 and 49 cents, broke beaters 43 
cents, clothing man 66 cents, helpers and 
sweepers 43 cents. In finishing room—stack 
runners 66 to 69 cents, head loader 52 eents. 
assistant foreman 59 cents, other employees of 
finishing room 43 to 49 cents. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—KENORA 
PAPER Mitts Limitep, Fort Frances Pup 
AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MAKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 12, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935, renews the conditions of an 
agreement which came into effect May 1, 1933, 
with the provision that wage rates for paper 
makers be restored to the 1932 printed paper 
makers wage schedule and with the further 
provision that when wage increases are made 
in comparable newsprint mills in the United 
States similar increases will be made in the 
mills at Fort Frances and Kenora. 

The agreement provides for preference to 
union members in employing new men and all 
permanent employees must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties to be referred to arbitration. No 
strikes or lockouts to occur. 

Wages: as stated above, wages were increased 
from May 12, 1934, to the 1932 standard union 
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wage scale. Under this agreement also, a 
further wage increase of between 7 and 9 per 
cent was put into effect from July 1, 1934, 
making the wage rates per hour from July l, 
at Kenora: machine tenders $1.43 to $1.51, back 
tenders, $1.26 to $1.35, third hand 94 cents to 
$1.01, fourth hand 60 cents, fifth hand 52 cents, 
sixth hand 43 cents, beater engineer 82 cents, 
rewinder man 64 cents, head oiler 70 cents, 
oiler 543 cents, swipers 43 cents, clothing man 
81 cents, beater man 434 cents; clay and size 
man 434 cents. 

Similar increases were put into effect in the 
Fort Frances mill. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO. KENORA 
Paper Mitus Limirep, Fort FRANCES PULP 
AND PAPER CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER MILI, WORKERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Locat No. 940. 


(A previous agreement was summarized in 
the Lasour GazettE, July, 1930, page 841, and 
was renewed each year since with certain 
changes.) 

Agreement to be in effect from May 12, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935, renews the conditions of the 
previous agreement with the provision that 
wage rates for pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
workers be increased 111/9 per cent with cer- 
tain adjustments and with a 40 cent per hour 
minimum, and with the further provision that 
when wage increases are made in comparable 
newsprint mills in the United States that 
similar increases will be made in the mills at 
Kenora and Fort Frances. Under this clause, 
a further wage increase of approximately 7 to 
9 per cent was made, with a minimum of 
43 cents per hour for the lowest paid classes 
of workers, making wages per hour of certain 
classes at Kenora from July 1, 1934; in wood 
room—43 to 48 cents per hour except for fore- 
men who are paid 53 and 59% cents and saw 
filer 70 cents; in chipper room—43 to 45 cents, 
with 63 cents for foreman; in grinder room— 
43 to 48 cents with 70 cents for foreman; in 
screen room—45 and 454 cents; in sulphite mill 
—cook 77 cents, cooks helper 494 cents, acid 
maker 64 cents, blow pit men 45 cents, lead 
burner 70 cents and labourers 43 cents; in 
yard—43 cents for teamsters and labourers and 
48 cents for foreman; in finishing room—43 to 
493 cents; in laboratory— 43 cents for samplers; 
maintenance and repair crew—mechanics 70 
cents, mechanics helpers 494 and 573 cents, 
painters 53 cents, apprentices 33 cents; elec- 
tricians—for switchboard operators, mainte- 
nance men and tour men 70 cents, journeymen 
824 cents. 

Similar increases were made effective at the 
Fort Frances mill. 


Kenora AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—KENORA 
Parer Mitts Limirep, Tue Fort FRANCES 
PuLtp AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, LocaL No. 731. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

The provisions as to hours, overtime, employ- 
ment of union members, settlement of disputes 
are the same as in the agreement summarized 
above between the companies and the paper 
makers union. 


Other clauses in this agreement provide that 
not more than one helper to one journeyman be 
employed, and also for not less than two jour- 
neymen to work together on high voltage wires. 

The wage scale in the agreement at May 1, 
1934, was increased by 74 per cent from July 1, 
1934, making the rates from that date at 
Kenora: for journeymen 824 cents, for tour men 
and grinder operator 70 cents and for helpers, 
434 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN JOB PRINT- 
ING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Locant No, 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1934, 
to April 30, 1935. 

The agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, October, 1933, page 1034. 

Wages are $34.65 for cylinder pressmen, 
$25.29 for cylinder assistant, $20.43 for cylinder 
assistants working part time on cylinder and 
platens, $32.29 for platen pressmen. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act-——The following agreements in the 
Province of Quebec, not elsewhere mentioned 
in this article in this or previous months, have 
been made obligatory by Orders in Council and 
the terms so made obligatory printed in the 
LAsour GAZETTE, as follows: 

BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE, 
1934, page 824; 

BuILpING TRADES, JOLIETTE, November, 1934, 
page 1004; 

MARBLE, TERRAZZO AND TILE SETTERS, QUEBEC, 
November, 1934, page 1003. 


September, 


AND District.—BRICKLAYING, 
MASONRY AND PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION OF 
BRICKLAYERS, PLASTERERS AND MASONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1934, to September 15, 1935, and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed and 
business agents of union may visit jobs and also 
inspect payrolls. ; 

One apprentice may be employed on each 
job, but not more than one apprentice for each 
ten journeymen employed on each job. 

Contractors must see that any sub-contractors 
also observe the terms of this agreement. 

Provision is made for the payment of fines 
by either party not observing the terms of the 
agreement. 

Any dispute arising is to be referred to a 
joint arbitration committee for settlement. 

Other terms of this agreement affecting hours, 
wage rates, etc., are included in the Order in 
Council making them obligatory. which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazette, October, page 
912. 


TuREE RIVERS 


THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC.——PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND REFRIGERATING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION OF PLUMBERS 
or THREE RIVERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1934, to November 1, 1935, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 
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Only union members to be employed.. Union 
business agents may visit the jobs and examine 
the payrolls. 

Not more than one apprentice to be employed 
for each journeyman. 

Contractors to see that sub-contractors ob- 
serve the terms of the agreement. 

Provision is made for the payment of fines 
by either breaking the agreement. 

Any dispute to be referred to a joint arbitra- 
tion committee. 

Other terms of this agreement were made 
obligatory by Order in Council and are printed 
on page 1146 of this issue. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


KENORA, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN POWER COM- 
PANY AND THE JINTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL Workers, LocaL No. 
559. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1934, 
and from year to year until notice. 

Union members or those who will join the 
union to be employed. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: shift operators required to work 
overtime at other than their regular work to 
be paid time and half. Employees called out 
for repair work outside of regular shift to be 
paid at least for 4 hours. 

Wages: power house operators and relief 
operator $128, $135 and $142.50 per month. 
Maintenance men $153 per month. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO~-ONE DAIRY COMPANY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF 
TEAMSTERS. CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hetpers, Loca No. 357 (MtmtK Drivers 
AND DaArtRy EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1934, to January, 1935. 

Only union members or those who will join 
the union to be employed. No discrimination 
to be shown employees on account of union 
activity. 

Six days to constitute a week’s work and any 
employees working on their day off to be paid 
$3.50 extra for the day. 


One week’s notice of resigning or of dismissal 


to be given. 
Wages for milk drivers to be $21 per week 
and a commission of 3 per cent on collections. 
Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties is to be referred to arbitration. 


EDMONTON, ALRBERTA~—-ONE Dartry ComPANY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
HeEtrers, Locat No. 514. 

The agreement which came into effect March 
1, 1931, was amended March 1, 1932, and re- 
mains in effect from year to year until notice. 

Union members or those who will join the 
union to be employed. 

Six and one-half days per week to be worked, 
on the basis of ome day off in two weeks and 
one week’s holiday with pay per year. 

One week’s notice of resigning or dismissal to 
be given. 

Wages per week for drivers; from March if 
1932: a guaranteed wage of $16 for beginners, 
Increasing $1 per week each year to $19, plus 
commission on sales; truck drivers $85 per 
month. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrTAIN TAxI Cas Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS, Loca No. 151. 


Agreements to be in effect from March 16, 
1934, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

All employees must be union members and 
authorize the company to deduct union dues 
from their pay; and in turn, if any union mem- 
ber defraud the company of any moneys, the 
same will be replaced from the union funds. 
No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union activity. 

Hours: 8 per day; no split shift of less than 
three consecutive hours. 

Overtime: 50 cents per hour. 

A week’s holiday with pay to be granted after 
a year’s service with a clear record. 

ages: In one company, drivers to be paid 
$3 or 35 per cent of their daily receipts, which- 
ever is greater: in another company $2.75 or 
35 per cent of daily receipts, whichever is 
greater, except for first thirty working days 
when new men will be paid 30 per cent of 
receipts. Wages for spare drivers, 50 cents per 
our. 

Disputes to be settled by arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities; Street 
and Electric Railways 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON STREET RAIL- 
WAY AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
OF STREET AND ELecrric Ramway Em- 
PLOYEES OF AMERICA, Divist1on No. 107. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1928, and was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November, 1928, page 1263, was 
amended March 16, 1932, to remain in effect 
until notice, and is still in effect in 1934. 

The 1932 amendment reduced wage rates for 
most classes by 3 cents per hour, making the 
basic wage rate for motormen and conductors 
after two years’ service 49 cents per hour and 
54 cents per hour for bus and ome-man car 
operators. Hours for car house and shopmen 
were reduced from 55 to 48 per week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


SAINT JOHN, N.B—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Locats Nos. 278, 
1039 AND 810 (3 AGREEMENTS). 


The agreement for Local 273 (longshoremen) 
is to be in effect from November 1, 1934, to 
October 31, 1935, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1934, page 74, March, 1933, 
page 332. December, 1931, page 1358, and De- 
cember, 1930, page 1456, with the following 
wage change, and with minor changes in work- 
ing conditions. 

Wages: the basic rate is increased from 63 
to 68 cents per hour and the rate for handling 
bulk cargo from 72 to 78 cents per hour. 

The agreements for Locals 1039 (shipliners, 
ete.) and 810 (coal handlers and trimmers), 
which were summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, 
March. 1933, pages 333 and 332, continue from 
year to year until notice and no change was 
made this year, the wage rates for shipning re- 
maining at 59 cents for day work and 88 cents 
for night work, and for coal handlers and trim- 
mers 72 cents for day work and 90 cents for 
night work. 
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STEAM RAILWAY STATISTICS IN CANADA, 1933 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 

issued its annual report on Statistics of 
Steam Railways of Canada for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1933, giving data as to mile- 
age and equipment, capital, investment, sub- 
sidies, land grants, guarantees, capital, income, 
earnings, operating expenses, traffice, fuel con- 
sumption, employees, salaries and wages, and 
accidents, 

Gross revenues during 1933 amounted to 
$270,278,276, which was less than half the 
revenues of 1928, and was the lowest since 1916. 
In 1932 gross revenues were $293,390,415. 
Freight traffic was also the lightest since 
1915, amounting to 21,092,594,200 revenue ton- 
miles as against 23 billion in 1932 and 41:6 
billion in 1928. Passenger traffic, which has 
been declining rapidly since 1928, was recorded 
as 1,393,041,245 passenger miles, the lowest 
since 1907, when these records were first made. 
Operating expenses were reduced from $256,- 
668,375 to $233,133,108, being the lowest since 
1918. Net operating revenue amounted to 
$37,145,168, and was greater than in 1932 by 
$423,128. Railway taxes were $8,848,542 as 
compared with $8,541,870 in 1932, but were 
lower than in any other year since 1924. Ton- 
nage showed decreases in wheat, mine pro- 
ducts, manufactures and miscellaneous freight, 
including gasoline and petroleum products, 
but increases in animal and forest products. 
The monthly reports secured from the larger 
railways, it was stated, indicated improve- 
ments during the second half of the year in 
revenues, traffic and net operating revenues, 
with reductions in operating expenses. 

The monthly average number of employees 
dropped from 132,078 in 1932 to 121,923 in 1933. 
This was the smallest working staff on Cana- 
dian railways since 1908, when the mileage 
was only 54 per cent of the 1933 mileage. The 
payroll chargeable to operating expenses 
amounted to $145,581,043, which was $20,107,- 
696 less than in 1932, and $119,088,109 less 
than in 1928. The average wages per hour for 
those on an hourly basis was 54:4 cents as 
against 56°8 cents in 1932 and 59-5 cents in 
1930. The average daily wage for those on a 
daily, weekly or monthly basis was $5.39 as 
against $5:606 in 1932 and $5-864 in 1930. 

A table entitled “employees, salaries and 
wages” shows for 1932 and 1933 the various 
classes or occupations and for each of these 
the average number of employees during the 
year, the total hours on duty, total salaries or 
wages paid, the average number of days or 
hours worked per employee during the year, 


the average earnings per employee per day or 
per hour, and the average earnings per em- 
ployee per year. 

Data from this table will appear in the sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazerrp for January, 
1935, on Wages and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada in 1929, 1933 and 1934. 


On accidents the report contains tables 
showing fatal and non-fatal accidents to em- 
ployees, to passengers and to other persons, 
including trespassers and non- -trespassers, and 
accidents at highway crossings; also the time 
lost by employees through injuries, The acci- 
dents are classified by causes and by classes 
of employees. 


The number of employees killed during 1933 
was 41 as compared with 57 in 1932, 42 in 
1931, 81 in 1930, 104 in 1929, and 114 in 1928, 
The number of non-fatal ‘accidents to em- 
ployees was 985 in 1933 as compared with 957 
in 1932, 1,131 in 1931, 1,477 in 1930, 2,028 in 
1929, and 2,214 in 1928. Most of these oc- 
curred to trainmen and trackmen. By causes, 

“getting on or off trains” accounted for the 
largest number, followed by “falling from 
trains or cars” and “coupling or uncoupling.” 


The time loss by employees as a result of 
injuries from train accidents was 34,539 days, 
and as a result of other accidents was 86, 803, 
and of this 28,735 days were lost by trainmen 
30,779 days were lost by shopmen, and 41 931 
as by truckmen. 
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Hamilton Co-operative Creameries Admitted 
to the Co-operative Union 


Hamilton Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., 
which in two years has developed into the 
third largest dairy in the city, has applied for 
admission to the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, and has been provisionally admitted by 
the general secretary. This action will be 
submitted for ratification at the next meeting 
of the executive. The first year the organiza- 
tion was not able to meet its interest on capi- 
tal investment, but at the close of the second 
year it was found it was able to pay 7 per cent 
interest per annum for the two years it had 
been in operation out of one year’s profits, and 
to pay 2 per cent to the producers on their 
milk shipments and 2 per cent to the consum- 
ers on their purchases. The workers employed 
by the society are one hundred per cent mem- 
bers of their trade union. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1934 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers | 


aes cost per week of the family budget in 
terms of retail prices was again slightly 
higher, due mainly to the higher cost of foods, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was lower. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.58 at the beginning of November 
as compared with $7.54 for October; $7.27 for 
November, 1933; $11.75 for November, 1929; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.08 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $7.96 for November, 1914. The 
slight increase in November as compared with 
October was due mainly to seasonal advances 
in the price of eggs, although the prices of 
milk, rolled oats and beans were also higher. 
The prices of beef, fresh pork, bacon, butter, 
rice, sugar, and potatoes were lower. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $16.03 at the begin- 
ning of November as compared with $15.96 for 
October; $15.72 for November, 1933; $22.03 
for November, 1929; $21.24 for November, 
1926; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. Fuel and rent were slightly 
higher, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for anthracite coal and wood. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined from 
71-4 in October to 71-2 in November. Com- 
parative figures for certain previous dates are 
68-9 for November, 1933; 95-7 for November, 
1929; 97-7 for November, 1926; 98-3 for No- 
vember, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post- 
war peak) ; 67-2 for November, 1914, Ninety- 
one prices quotations were lower, sixty-nine 
were higher, and four hundred and seven were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower, one was higher and two were un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, because 
of lower prices for leather, steers, hogs, meats, 
lard and canned fish, which more than offset 
advanced quotations for hides, calves, lambs, 
butter and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of cotton, cotton fabrics and hessian; 


the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 


mainly because of lower prices for lumber; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 


group, owing to reduced quotations for sewer 
pipe; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, due to declines in the prices of ex- 
plosives and shellac. The Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group was somewhat 
higher, due mainly to increased prices for anti- 
mony, copper, silver and zinc. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group and the Iron 
and its Products group were unchanged. In 
the former higher prices for grains were offset 
by lower prices for gluten meal, raw rubber, 
sugar and potatoes. ' 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower and producers’ goods 
were somewhat higher. In the former group 
foods declined, mainly because of lower prices 
for fish, fruits, meats and vegetables. In pro- 
ducers’ goods building and construction ma- 
terials were lower as were also materials for 
the textile and clothing industries and for the 
meat packing industries. Materials for the 
furs and leather goods industries, metal work- 
ing industries and the milling and other indus- 
tries were slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods and fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods declined. Cana- 
dian farm products advanced slightly, while 
articles of marine origin and of forest origin 
were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of Nomember of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal. 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of. 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 


(Continued on page 1160) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 


eS eee 
Oe eee eee 


Commodities | Quan-| (+) | (1) Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov-| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Oct. |Nov. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1y22 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1984 | 1934 


























el 3 C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. (opehi Maree C. c. Cc. c Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...} 2 Ib. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 75-2) 75-6] 56-2) 55-4] 57-6] “0-2! 71-8] 64-8] 52-0] 45-4 89-4] 42-4] 40-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 34-2) 58-2) 48-4] 31-2] 30-0] 31-4] 43-2! 44-8] 38-6] 27-4] 23-8] 21-0] 29-2 21-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 27-6] 28-7] 18-9] 18-4] 19-7] 23-5] 24-9] 22-4] 16-2] 12-9] 11-5 11-8) 11-7 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ 11-8) 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9) 35-2) 35-2] 24-6] 26-9] 29-2) 29-7] 30-4] 27-21 22-1] 18-0] 17-2] 18-5 18-6 
Pork? leg) ue. 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-0) 37-3] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 29-8] 28-4} 30-0] 28-1] 18-4] 14-5] 15-8 20-5] 20-0 
hea wees 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-6] 70-0} 73-4] 53-2) 51-8] 55-8] 54-2] 55-0] 53-6] 37-6] 29-6] 31-2 38-6) 38-6 
acon, break- 

TASES et aeote 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 26-4) 51-4] 58-5] 43-4) 40-9] 43-5] 40-5} 40-1] 39-6] 24-2] 19-6] 21-1] 36-2 34°5 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8) 74-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 48-0] 45-6] 43-0] 42-4] 25-8! 26-61 26-4] 29-0 29-2 
HKggs, fresh....] 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 40-3] 67-1} 81-7] 59-4] 51-6] 56-1] 57-4] 58-5] 51-3] 44-3 38-6] 37-7] 32-6] 40-4 
Eggs, storage.}| 1 “ | 20-2] 28-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5) 58-5!) 70-3) 52-0] 43-7] 48-2] 49-2] 48-6] 43-1] 34-4] 29-4] 97-7] 27.3 31-7 
HY GH Seles WO eg 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 52-8) 81-0) 93-0} 80-4] 70-2] 70-8] 73-8] 75-6! 73-2] 63-0] 56-4] 58-21 60-0 61-2 
eee dairy.| 2 1b. | 44-2! 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 60-0/104-2/123-0| 82-0] 77-6] 76-0] 86-6] 87-21 71-0 46-2) 45-4] 42-0] 48-4] 43-2 

utter, cream- 
CRY aa nee 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-5} 57-2) 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 41-4] 47-6] 47-4] 38-9] 26-2] 26-4] 24-3] 24-6] 24.4 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-1] 32-4] 40-7] 34-2 $28 -5/§30-7|§33 - 7] §33-1/§30-1]§22-5]§19-9]8§19-7 §19-81§19-6 
Cheese, new...] 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-2] 32-3] 38-4] 29-8 $28 - 5) §30-7|§33-7|§33-11§30-1}§22-5]§19-9 §19-7/$19-8}§19-6 
BLOAGS 4 daeies 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 66-0/118-5}141-0}109-5}100-5)114-0}115-5]118-5)103-5| 91-5) 85-5] 88-5) 88-5 88-5 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0! 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 69-0] 75-0} 51-0] 44-0] 53-0] 50-0] 53-0] 41-0] 29-0] 28-0] 31-0 34-0) 34-0 
Rolled oats....] 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0) 22-0) 24-5] 41-0} 40-0] 29-0} 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 32-5) 28-0] 23-0] 23-5] 25-5] 25-5 26-0 
asap aes Dass 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 18-2] 25-2] 33-0} 19-6}§21-2/§22-0|§20-8]§20-6|§20-0|$17-6 §16-6]§16-2/§16-2)§15-8 
eans, hand- 
ee pened D4 3 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6} 33-0] 22-2) 17-6] 17-0} 16-0} 19-6} 22-6] 17-4] 10-4} 8-21 8-8] 9-4] 9.8 - 
pples, evapor- 

pte fits Oe cat 1 “ 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-8) 23-5) 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 19-9] 21-5} 21-5] 20-4] 17-2] 15-7] 14-8] 15-4! 15-2 
runes, med- 

hs GIZ0 ees 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 13-1] 19-2} 26-6] 18-2} 19-8] 15-7] 13-4] 15-3] 13-9] 12-1] 10-7] 12-2] 12-9] 19.8 
ugar, granu- 

Tateqdues cca. 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0} 24-0} 23-6) 32-4] 49-2) 64-0] 39-2] 36-0) 31-6] 30-8! 28-8] 25-6} 24-8] 23-2] 32-0] 26-4] 26-0 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-8] 22-6) 30-8] 18-6] 17-0] 15-0] 14-4! 13-8! 12-4] 12-0] 11-2] 15-6] 13-0 12-6 
Tea, black.....} 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7) 8:9} 9-8) 15-6} 15-7] 13-6}§14-8)§18-0]$17-7)§17-6]§14-5)§13-2/§11-0}§10-8 $13 -3] §13-2 
Tea, green.....| 4 “ 8-7) 8-7{ 9-1] 9-3] 9-8) 15-0) 16-5) 15-0) §14-8)§18-0)§17-7)§17-6]§14-5)§13-2/§11-0]§10-8 $13 -3] §13-2 

OleOle. un: zip 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9:4] 9-9] 11-6] 15-4) 18-4] 13-3] 15-3) 15-2] 15-2) 13-6) 11-5] 10-4] 9-9] 9-7] 9-6 
Potatoes.......] 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 31-7] 64-0] 73-2] 55-1) 38-3] 64-0} 42-0] 73-8] 44-7] 23-1! 26-9] 36-6] 29-2] 25.2 
Vinegar........ |Meat. “7 7 7 8 -8 -9{ 1-0 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 9 “9 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95| 7-34] 7-96)18-65/15-32)11-08/10-29)11-01)11-28)11-75)10-25| 7-82) 7-09) 7-27] 7-54] 7-58 
Cc. Cc. c. Cc. rn ECHR a esty Jal Iwo Cc. c. rela Nera CoM ic i2) 00 [ea ee Cre: ae 
Starch,laundry} 4 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-8] 4-8] 4-3] 4-0] 4-21 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-9! 3-91 3-9] 3.8 3:8 
Coal anthra- 
aaah or Vg ton} 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 54-0] 78-41127-2]109-7|115-6]105-1/101-6}101-11100-9]100-9] 95-5] 94-2] 94.3 94-6 
oal, bitumin- 


OUBS 2a5' oieint «© 1 31-1] 32-3] 35-0) 388-7} 47-3) 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 65-1] 62-8) 63-0] 62-8] 60-8] 58-9] 58-0} 58-3] 58-5 
Wood, hard....| “cd. | 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 42-6) 79-0] 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 75-7) 75-0| 76-0] 75-6] 70-2| 64-0) 59-6] 59-9] 60-8 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6} 25-5] 29-4/ 30-6] 31-4) 57-3) 67-4] 61-1] 59-2] 55-9] 55-3) 54-3] 54-4] 52-0] 47-6] 45-5] 45-8] 46-0 











Coalloilei..2n: lgal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 28-7] 23-7) 27-8] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0} 31-5) 31-0] 31-0] 30-7] 27-7] 27-1] 27-7] 27-6) 27-6 
Fuel and $ $ 
HgnG:2 oe 1-56) 1-63] 1-76} 1-$1) 1-99] 3-06] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-33] 3-26) 3-25] 3-24] 3-12] 2-93] 2-85] 2-86] 2-88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent)....2...35 %mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-38] 4-85] 6-62] 6-91] 6-94) 6-85] 6-94) 6-98) 7-97) 6-83] 6-04] 5-57) 5-52] 5-54 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+ PoOtalsa cee. casse 9-37)10-50/12-79/14-02)14-36) 21-61) 26-13) 21 - 60/20 -89|21-24/ 21-52) 22 -03/20-60)17 81/16 -10)15-72)15-96)16 -03 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ 5 $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29} 7-84]13-87)15-75]11-23]10-40]11-12)11-20)11-73]10-61] 8-35) 7-44] 7-43] 7-76) 7-72 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89]12-02}13-17| 9-86] 9-27]10-07|10-05]10-72| 9-87} 7-79] 7-11] 7-23) 7-20] 7-54 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-72)18-52)15-16]11-24|10-29}11-07)11-07)11-50}10-43] 8-19} 7-55) 7-50) 7-64) 7-82 
Quebee 1). cs des sete os 5-15] 5-64] 6°33] 6-87] 7-44118-16]14-45/10-59) 9-84]10-18)10-50)10-83) 9-53} 7-19} 6-46] 6-61! 6-87) 6-97 
Ontamio..’.) conae e's 4540 5-01} 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-72}18-61}15-24)10-97/10-19)11-13}11-31)11-74}10-22) 7-80] 7-08] 7-27] 7-64] 7-62 
Manitoba) ocr. so dege 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15}13-05]15-26]10-83) 9-74/10-25)10-94)11-54) 9-62) 7-30] 6-98] 6-83] 7-16] 7-22 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86} 8-25) 9-02}18-70]15-36]10-89} 9-91)10-95)11-34/11-85) 9-84) 7-37] 6-72] 6-87] 7-27] 7-24 
Dh ele Es Daan Pp 6:02] 6-50) 8-00) 8-33] 8-51/18-51)15-43}10-81) 9-99)10-83}11-39}11-97]10-04| 7-42) 6-97] 7-11] 7-28) 7-42 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31]14-19]16-58]12-28]11-65/11-91]12-41]13-06}11-24] 8-66] 7-73] 8-21) 8-33] 8-30 


+December only. §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














> 
»~ -~ - . = ® ° 
| ee = 13 ia | 3 r 38 ee 
LOCALITY 4 Fe Ss }-2 oes 0 P s a ts ores 
$ oF | cel ee nd Sa ce 5 a i we | gs +5 2 +5 3 8 
eSles| ae) ss] 8s] os] o8 |] te | ots] ga | aa | ag 
odd as Wa = a ak, De cle "3 ye 3 HET] Ho oO ~O 
28/32/25) 82| 88) g2 | $8 | 32 | ses) 8s | Ba | 8a 
os is. oO n na 
Biri Cad Pee ul eee ar tes > s i a a ea | 
cents | cents} cents] cents] cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20-3 | 16-3 | 15-4 : 8-5 11-7 18-6 20-0 19-3 34-5 37-8 49-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 20-8 | 15-9 | 15-3 | 10-5 | 8-6 9-4 17-5 19-9 19-1 32-6 35-8 48-3 
Sydney. cubs Geeeseaelns 23-4 | 19 15-4 | 12-6 | 10-4 9 15 20-2 17-8 31-6 34-2 45 
2—New Glasgow.......... 22 17-3 | 15-3 | 11 8-4 9 15 20 19-3 32-8 35°7 48-6 
3—Armmherst yin. access: 15 1 eye ty hel gt 9-3 (cbse ieee nae 18 17-7 16-2 35 37-5 50 
@- Halifax: oi wetracree aoe 23:7 | 16-9 | 17-6 | 11-7 | 10-8 9-7 19-3 20-6 19-7 30-6 35-1 47-2 
B—Windsor! 3... c0e20an0's 22 15 20° hae 159, GE RARE te Sete al eR JAE he 20 19-2 32-2 34-8 49-5 
PE RENILOR at ce ee terete 18-5 | 14 12-5 8 6-5 10 20 21 22-1 33-3 37-5 49-7 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.| 24 19 ISFO I SiSsa ieee... LOS Gee oe 22 19 34 35-8 43-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-9 | 18-2 | 17:9 | 12-0 | 9-6 10-5 19-2 20-8 19-8 33-0 36-9 49-7 
8—Moncton.........-..-- 20-6 | 14-6 | 15-5 | 11 eS ite, occa one ale ene cee 20 18-3 33-7 37-5 48-8 
9—Saint John. 4. ence 2 24-8 | 17-8 | 19 12-5 9-4 9-8 20-8 22-4 19-5 31-4 37-1 50-7 
10—Fredericton............ 25 20-2 | 19-2 | 12-4 | 11-2 11-2 17-5 20-6 21-8 34-4 37-9 51-9 
P=—Batthurstac.). acres sees 25 20 18 12 CDN NR Wipe sapere chery hats ea: evra 20 19-6 32-5 35 47-5 
Quebec (average)............ 18-5 | 15-2 | 15-5 | 10-2 6:5 9-9 18-5 16-6 17-7 31-5 35-3 49-9 
TREOUIEDEC ts les aes dope yee 20°6 | 15-7 | 15-5 | 11-6 6-4 11-3 19 15-9 19-2 29-6 33 45-7 
13—Three Rivers.......... 16-5 | 13-7 | 14-2 | 10-5 6-2 10-2 19-7 16-7 16-9 34-5 37-7 53-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21 16-9 | 18-1 | 11-4 6-6 Ore Te pean 17-1 18-8 30-6 34-6 52-7 
WR Sorelite. ots aaadtevenes 17 15 12°57 10 6 8 15 15-5 16-5 30 34-3 50 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........] 17 13-7 | 13-2 8-8 | 5-7 11-8 17-7 14-4 15-8 31 35-3 47-1 
W7— St. JOHNS. oc gcck sicistece' at 18 16-7 | 15-7 9-7 6-3 UW ROR S71 We sale 17-3 15 29 35-2 53-7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 15 13-5 | 12-7 | 10 6-3 10 19 15-3 18-7 35 38 45 
19—Montreal...3........... 22-4 | 16-2 | 20-1 9-6 7-4 8 19-8 18-7 19-4 31-4 33-8 51-2 
QUEL Deicke ace ae wirrts t 19-2 | 15-8 | 17-2 | 10-3 7-4 9-4 19 18-3 18-7 32-2 35-4 50-3 
Ontario (average)............ 20-9 | 17-1 | 16-0 | 11-3 9-3 13-5 19-4 20-8 19-8 34-4 37-2 48-9 
P1Z—OTLAWA LS clrctlnrae aaa cee 22-2 | 16-8 | 18-4 | 11-9 8 12 19-9 20 19-5 33 35-6 49-7 
22—Brockville............. 23-9 | 18-8 | 17 11-2°| 9-6 10 20 18-5 17-3 36 37 50-4 
D3— Kingston oie. tess eres 20:2 | 16-1 | 16-2 | 11-3 7-9 12 17 19-4 17-4 82-3 35-4 46-9 
FA— Belleville: oi. aaesasenc os 16-2 | 13-3 | 14-4 9-9 7-2 14-3 19 19-7 18-3 33-7 36-1 48-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 19-2 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 10-5 8-5 13-3 18-7 21-4 19 33-7 37-6 44-9 
26—Oshawate-euccce sae ase: 16 15-6 | 14-3 | 10 9-4 12-7 18 20 19 33-6 36°7 48-4 
O—Orilia® nek essen de ccecs 18-7 | 16 ESR Y 5 nay 9-7 14-7 19-7 21-2 Hay 36 37-1 47-8 
ORL OLOMLO ne ee eee css 24-4 | 18-8 | 18-4 | 11-7 | 11 13-9 19-4 22 20-6 36-4 40-1 50-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23:3 | 19-3 | 17-7 | 12-8 8-7 13-7 21 20-3 20 37 39 50 
30—St. Catharines......... 19-5 | 16-6 | 15-5 | 11-1 8-6 14-4 19-6 20-6 19-6 32-2 35-1 48-3 
SI—Hamriitone tae ae ase oe 21-9 | 17-7 | 18 11-4 | 10-3 15 19-7 PA terete (Si Saha 33 35-7 48-2 
32—Brantiord. iow sear 20-8 | 17-6 | 16-8 | 11-6 8-7 13-4 22-5 Vy CY lies ie ane 34-8 36-9 50-1 
OO ON ae ety ee eet hace sca ald 22-8 | 19-6 | 17-4 | 14 11-4 15-5 21-7 23-2 18-5 34-8 36-6 48-5 
34—-Guelpheit ke tee ac kse 19-5 | 16-1 | 15-6 | 11-3 | 10-6 14-3 20 19-4 22-3 32-6 36-3 46-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 19-8 | 17-5 | 18-6 | 11-4 9-8 15-1 20-2 19-9 Li 30-1 34-1 47-1 
36—Woodstock............. 22:2 | 19-2 | 17 11-5 9-6 12-1 18 20-7 20 32-6 34-7 49-5 
SiS ULA TOL ae daar. cree ike 22 17-5 | 15-4 | 10-9 9-§ IE oe ee al ZU balan eu ant 34 37-2 51-1 
SS—WONGON. «cs tisie « seas ae 22 17-8 | 16-2 | 11-5 9-6 14 18-2 21-6 18-3 34-1 37-2 47-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 21-8} 175 | 17-3.) 11-7 9 13:8 21 19-8 20 33-8 36-4 49.2 
40—Chatham : 16-3 | 16-5 | 11-7 9-1 14-2 17-1 19-9 21:3 35-4 38 49-6 
AT=—WinOSOP ..,.site 01 Sexe sorts : 16-1 | 14-6 | 10-4 9-1 14-1 17-9 18-9 19-2 30-4 32-4 48-1 
AD = SOTNIS.. Hees cic e steianat a 15-7 | 15-5 | 11-5 | 10-5 12 14-7 18-2 22-5 32-6 34-9 47-1 
43—Owen Sound : 15 12-5 | 10-5 9-1 13-2 17-5 19-1 16-5 35-6 37-9 49-2 
44—North Bay............. 22°5 | 17-5 | 15 11 S26 | 2an eee 19 18 20-2 33-1 37-4 49-4 
4b=—Sud DULY as rics awisias oe: 21-3 | 17-2 | 16-3 | 12 8-7 14-1 20-7 24 18-2 34-3 38-5 48-9 
40-—Coballinces cutee see 25 18 15 11 828 fo ae elem eee 21-5 22 35-8 37-5 45-5 
A= A IING fades ie sais 25 20-6 | 19-4 | 12-7 | 10-1 16-2 22 27-5 22-4 37-4 41-7 52-4 
48 Sault Ste Marie........ 19-3 | 16-2 | 14-7 | 10-7 8-1 12-6 19 20-1 20-6 34-4 37-1 46-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 20 16-6 | 16-9 | 10-9 9-2 11 21 22-7 22 40-1 42-4 53-2 
50—Fort William........... 21-1 | 16-2 | 13-7 | 10-6 9-6 13-1 19-5 22-4 21-6 39-8 42-6 53-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 19-1 | 14-2 | 14-3 | 8-6 7-2 8-9 17-5 19-3 18-2 37-0 40-1 49-7 
51—Winnipeg.............6: 22:7 | 16-2 | 16 9-2 7°8 9-2 14-9 21-5 18-2 85-9 40-2 49-4 
BI—Brandon rene ccensrersieres 15-5 | 12-2 | 12-5 8 6:5 8-5 20 Bey aie Gee Abad 38 40 50 
Saskatchewan (average)....} 17-4 | 13-6 | 12-7 8-3 6-0 8-7 14-6 19-1 16-0 38-2 43-4 50-9 
oa TVOLINA. Si. ae atin eit tice 18-2 | 13-5 | 13 8-2 6-4 8-4 14-2 Vis Qatiee, . ce 37-4 43-6 52-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 15 12 12 8 5 9 15 22 15 40 45-6 50-5 
55—Saskatoon.............- 16 13 11-9 8 5-5 8-4 14-4 18 17 38-3 42-9 48-6 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 20-3 | 15-8 | 138-8] 9 7-2 8-9 14-7 TOP rts cee RY 41-6 52-3 
Alberta (average)............ 16-4 | 138-3 |] 11-5 | 8-4] 6-4 9-1 15-5 17-7 17-4 35-3 39-4 46-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 15-3 | 12-8 | 11 8-8 6 10-2 13:3 16 15-6 36-5 40-8 46-1 
58—Drumbheller............ 16-5 | 13-7 | 10-5 8 4-5 9 16-5 19 20 34-8 38-6 47-5 
59—Edmonton............. 15-8 } 12-5 | 12-3 7-6 6 8-7 15-7 17-5 16-9 34 36-9 45-5 
60-—Oslgary Sain at etecatas' 16-2 | 12-3 | 11-8 8-4 7:3 8-7 13-8 19-9 17-1 35-3 40-4 46-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 18 15 12 9 8 9 18 6a leeeee ce 36-1 40-2 47-7 
British Columbia (average).| 21-2 | 17-4 | 15-4 | 10-9 | 10-2 12-6 20-9 22°6 21-3 37-3 41-0 49-3 
62—Fernie 20-5 | 17-2 | 14 10 9 ll 21 21-5 20-7 87-5 42-3 49-3 
63—Nelson 18 15-5 | 11-5 | 10 11-5 21 26 21-5 37-1 42-4 52 
64-—"Drail oe eee 15-7 | 14-7 | 10-3 | 10-2 13 22-3 25-3 21-7 38-8 42 47-6 
65—New. Westminster 16:8 | 14-1 9-8 9-9 10:7 19-6 20-3 20-8 37:3 41-4 47-9 
66— Vancouver 18-3 | 16-7 | 11 11-4 13-5 21-2 21-5 20-9 37 40-6 49 
67—Victoria 18-1 | 16-1 | 11-9 | 10-9 13-7 19 22-1 23-5 38-5 41-3 49-8 
68—Nanaimo 16-7 | 14-7 |] 11-7 | 11-7 14-8 21-7 20 21 36-6 38-1 47-9 
69—Prince Rupert 18-5 | 17 11-2 8-7 12-9 21:7 24 20 35-8 39-6 51 








a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1934 
ee 





Fish Kegs Butter 
| Bikes / Ce ae a, | & ey = 
ab Nee |  & & r 3 |82 «a! 26 [a - tes So feos 7 
age;5s [age] 2 | ea | .2.] 8. [ee 3] 98 | BS.) ..0,| 88 [SS | pe 
gae| tes |4ad] 5S | &S | SSS] GS leas] 2S [CES [S808] 22 | Fac] Se 
wiS|Ses |288| 2s | 8 [28s] 85 [Boss] 3B ldas(Si25| a5 | Pes | 28 
See | aca] Sh =, a Sao, sae eo Ol | sO ode |SOmMsal =ES gaa o 6, 
5 as = a ai cS BiG a S S S A 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7 23-0 15-9 13-6 48-§ 18-0 17-0 22°6 14-6 40-4 31-7 109-2 21-6 24-4 
9-2 PESO IW, BB il tie Aone tarred 43-2 12-6 13-8 16-1 14-3 41-5 34-4 10-6 23-4 27-1 
6-2 DAA, is ctr Pe i tind 8 44-2 1287 14-6 15-8 13-5 45-2 33-1 12-13 23 25-3 | 1 
10 20 Ce MR CL ee eee 45 i Neca a Tl cate 21-3 14-2 39 34 10-11 24 26-5 | 2 
AO Oe IB Seraaporhe Ie adres 6B Diane ae 45 12-3 15 14-6 14:3 38 35 8c 25 27-613 
11-5 2S: Sol wets sees 41-7 12-2 13-7 14-9 13-9 46-1 3o°0 11-8a 19 26:3 | 4 
=i STE FS SRA eee I A Poetic! I a ne ead US Pe BAO al ne Saas 14-7 15 40 36 An sel abs 25 28-5 | 5 
Ele Sees IB eB ies Ai aca Wie 40 12-6 12 15-4 15 40-8 35 10¢ 24-3 28-2 | 6 
Se ages 1 Pe Oe Bee Ab Se SN a eer 12-7 15 16-8 14-4 39 31-4 8 21 24-6] 7 
13-8 SIO We Bes Seca Mero be nd 51-6 13-6 14-8 19-7 14-4 41-4 30-6 9-9 24-1 26-6 
14 DONE ere ee 43-7 13-3 13-8 17-1 15-1 42-2 35-1 9-10 26-1 27:3 | 8 
13-5 Da AN Berens earall oe oer « 51-2 13 13-5 23-9 14-1 43-8 29-4 10 24 26-5 | 9 
14 Do Oial erect che catered 60 14-5 17 22-4 15-7 39 *3e) 10 25-2 27-5 |10 
ee ee 15 Basi Wines bce RA ah NE cates moet IS ERs ails Ui oP Mg el ai A al Aaa 15-2 VARIA Bete 25 10 21-2 25 11 
14-9 25-0 18-3 TOO Gaee eee 16-8 16-6 17-3 14-0 39-5 30-7 8-8 20-8 22-9 
pee ae 25 18 ae A Eee ES IE ee mo 15 18-1 14-5 41-6 28 10 20-7 23 12 
Ege Pha Me: 25 ee ne AH ae eit eee 18 18 13 37-1 29-4 OS) ofa (actor 55 23 13 
CA eel ee cee eee lee 15-6 17-7 19 13-4 43 31-4 20-5 22-8 14 
505 Saws S| NB ec RA I ABS t | I sw ith ea tl Ui GCA A oR 15 13-8 35-7 PE patel lin lore, Aire 20 22-3 415 
Pik atorayo "Sac! fp Ga sees Ean ke PEM AEG to (Gl I tlh wwe IB Blt leat eee lia I teat bene a 18 14-8 37-2 31-8 VAoweal lb ao eause 23-8 116 
Aston Set (aerated 1S serie ta [5 ee eigen By WP 15 18 13-7 14 42-3 33-8 7-8 byl ae 22-3 |17 
Sh 4c ae 25 S ik are al lh Aare ieee i eige B tnts 15 17 14-3 33-5 28-6 6-8 20-8 23-2 118 
13-7 26-1 i ed I ee te US Sag te Ro 19-8 14-8 22-3 13-6 46-3 38-6 11 22-2 23-8 119 
Bi say ona ene 4 20 10 BAR iN Pe ceca 18 17-6 14-3 39 29-1 10 20-4 22 20 
16-3 22-4 17-1 11-5 57°35 16-9 16-3 20°7 14-2 41-4 33°2 10-6 21-7 23°8 
Noid oh Be 26-4 23 Faroe airs) Ie oN 20-2 17-6 27-3 13-9 45-6 34-7 10 22 22-8 |21 
Pees cicnaaane 25 15 Sotto (h eee ae 16 16-5 23-5 15-1 42-7 35-8 8 Re Suragst ih 24 yp 
Se oe 20 16 Eamon Aiats| ES ae aa 16-7 14 22-6 13-3 38-8 31-9 10 20 22-2 123 
cys eS Sell 1 eg Ae I ER Ine RE eats en Ree ene ead Re Roe 15 20-7 13-7 42 36-7 9 23-7 23-2 124 
Hh hah aa 18 Sie A a ho bce ltt a IE SU A 15 Pe us te 22-5 13 37 39-3 31-7 10 20-6 22-7 125 
Sd ots ariel No eg reas ieped 0B Speen MM AO RAPA RI I ad AT 18-5 18 24-1 13:3 42-5 32-8 11 Dl 23-9 126 
2th ie A a il IB cee aaealladed UR Bee centlea| ty canis a aay IER 18 24-4 15 40 33-6 10 23-2 25-2127: 
18 25 PAU vy aS oebvelie (Seal lee seal Fab oH are 15-7 30:2 13-7 48-5 34-4 12 21 24-4 28 
Ar Bicoend otal lp Bet Sones he Se Rene Ie Spee | A ili eta 15-7 15 80-5 15-2 42 36-3 11 By dices eine 25-7 129 
SPS CNS SBI fa CAE NERORAL (BS SEPA OAIN Uee ae rai [an 15-2 18 33-1 14-2 42-2 33-8 11 21-3 23-2 130 
By <Lasi Ecol bey Sele 1B ee HR e IS) Bereteacs te) (A aera 14 14-5 29 14 43-9 30-9 11-5 21-2 24-6 {31 
BPE oe CBI bo atic & Ben Basaran (Cieiee ee 15-6 15 25°7 14-1 38-9 29-3 10 ee insta 23-3 32 
Ais iy EN fb StS CASO I AER) | ee DG a 15 13-8 27-1 14-2 42 34-2 iil 21-5 24-3 133 
SS te Sel fy aye ee eae I ails Gem i ae. Cae) Ean (-oSl eeea 16 29-9 14 44.2 BY hrs 10 21 23-8 |34 
eerenareet MRE ere terol War sie epekes ihre eravere, a Piste nanos: oPatee hos oi Pedoport cree 21-2 14 37 31-5 11 21-6 23-8 135 
eee eye a Eee eye hota te ceo heke orm Sees 15 17-5 26°7 14-4 40 30-1 10 Cee 23-2 |36 
Aa RE 20 4, es Base) 18 Recent 20 15 27-5 14-3 41-8 34 10 22-5 23-3 [37 
sath - xo hal to See le eid Bake IF ain) Poa Ra 14-6 17 29 14-5 42-1 32-9 10 21-3 23-8 138 
Satetnecey oral Es aes 1S Blsreeyeta| (Renee aba <aane rau 15-6) ieee 32-3 14-6 39-7 33-5 10 23 24-7 139 
Bony A ARS fe Stel serlertiin We ook Ag ecatiee| (Bude pie) (eae iota 15 WM 21-6 13-8 39 30-4 10 22-7 23°9 140 
15 25 PAW) fi Rs Ant AEN Fb 18 16-5 29-2 13-7 40-2 32-6 | Oe lal (onan 22-9 141 
Anant al le Ses SU Ik Bee Set |B emp areeey edi iew ee 15 5 Sheree 32-1 14-4 39-5 34-2 10 LL ReR 23-2 42 
eine es Sella cies heel eel eR poeete| Coos Pn eben AT Rundi Br AE 17-9 13-9 38 32-3 10 21-6 23-1 {43 
SHOE OES) DOCS OEMS Bia aan |e ania aie Li 18-3 21-3 14 47 37-7 11 21 21-7 144 
Peper ne 20 15-7 1 ALG a 2 18-5 18-3 18-6 14-2 38-4 31-3 12 ee ee 24-6 {45 
EAE Wee Pee rs edict f 50 OT eh pace tee 18-2 15 50 36-2 12 ates yo 25-2 146 
Seoslg ap cee nl eens 20:3 15 65 20-3 16-7 21-9 15-2 38-7 31-1 1225 ile een ee 24-1 {47 
Benn oer nce "Ft 2 Bie ee le 1B} eh ees odes eae 18 15-2 23-4 14-1 34-2 30-7 11 20 23-4 [48 
Rings. © Ged hs ater 12-5 (TOR Sim I liao 20 16 29-4 14-8 40 33 11 Shih ree 24-4 149 
SIG IS emcee: 15 b Sere cena 17 17-3 29-4 14-8 43-9 32 11 23-5 25 50 
25-0 21-5 bs ls ase ete | eo Ring tal 19-3 17-6 20-6 15-3 36-0 27-8 8-9 18-5 22°3 
te Steere 21 15 4 Dadi eoatle| (Sies ta aeide 18-5 18-6 23-1 14-7 37-6 26-6 10 19-5 22-6 {51 
25 22 i obo 1 vee teed ye 20 16-6 18-1 15-9 34-3 28-9 |7-1-8-3a 17-5 22 by 
22°6 22-9 13-2 a lS ta elle 24-5 19-2 20-9 15-0 33-0 26-0 9-8 18-2 23-1 
22-1 22-4 AS Dilan ante 25 19 25-3 15 34 25-2 10 17-2 23-1 153 
22-5 25 14 Ss onhaee 8) 20 19-8 16:23 | eee 26-6 9 18 23-2 154 
20-8 21-1 ye Drom hae 22-8 17-2 19 14-2 32-9 25-3 10 18-7 22-5 {55 
25 COOMERA caaltc te ae han eae. 25 20-7 19-5 14-3 32-2 26-7 10 19 23-7 156 
23°0 21-8 12-7 1 XD Ie wee re 23-3 18-8 22-7 15-4 36-5 27-4 10-0 19-6 24-6 
22-5 DRS AN, obec todeal 1 oneal <i | maa ag 20 18 24-8 15-3 40 30-9 10 18-9 24-7 |57 
25 22-5 13 Toh rae oe 25 20 15-8 16-2 33-7 26-6 10 21 25 58 
Seer ees 21 b boiee born Bran een Bole eine 20-3 18-5 21-7 15-3 35-3 26-4 10 20-3 24-8 159 
22-5 22-6 1 OOD cate ‘Recor eaeteae 23 19 28-8 14-9 39-5 26-7 10 19 24-1 160 
22 20-5 TC ol E eebhed aeepal Bsc eatme ee 25 18-5 22-2 15-5 34-2 26-4 10 19 24-3 |61 
17-5 20-9 12-5 BW KG Sool ech ea or 22-1 20-3 25°6 16-1 42-9 32-5 11-0 23°9 26-3 
21-5 PVA Rerh a etias TOW, SP ae we ka 23-5 21-3 33 18 35 28 +3 10 26 26-8 162 
20 VL Saaall Ct ele ere iets KG POU eee nee: 24-4 20-7 22-2 17-3 46-5 30-4 12-5a 20 26-1 163 
20-7 Oe Oa ders ener b e/foaliog Benes 25 21-7 22-7 16:7 49 35 12-5a 22 26-3 {64 
UGZOM Uta Plate bots ee hates see 20 21-8 20-4 15-3 40-9 32-7 9-1 24 24-9 {65 
14-9 LW PUI Berea neve sl eed cae Med Beet ganar 19-4 17-3 28-4 15 41-6 34-9 9-1 24 25-3 166 
11-5 COMER Anco as Ea eee eke 20 18-2 24-8 15-3 45-2 36-1 |10-12-5a 24-6 25-9 167 
BMA eaal © Jie odes be ArteheG] DUR toetiel Bedi oeieeeiel Gene eiere eve aie 27-7 15-8 42-3 31-8 10a 25 26°3 168 
Peart ie 19-2 DO hat are baat Roane: Bea wee. 15-7 42-7 30-7 14-3aliceee. 28-6 {69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














2 é of 4 x Canned Vegetables 
we poe @ ttle tl 
ot | F g re g2 | 32 | & Bs 
Bh A a= oN | @ om oO” a 38 
ae | Ba wees t| sae | oh || eee Ve! eee ce ee 
Locality gis | eee | tte | aS lee: SY es | Saree eee fee 
os Sh oe Bo oD oI jen coe) a avon ak 
a8 22] 3a | ees] Sa | 22 eB. 5a Sea Be 
2 ~Q mn Fy Po foe fH al Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-6 5-9a] 14-6 3-4 5-2 7-9 11-0 11-3 12-6 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-6 6-6 14-6 3-8 5-0 7:8 12-3 11-4 12-3 11-1 
A SV.ANGY. sealed trees dete a atclesc 18-1 8 16 3-4 4-8 7-3 11-4 11-1 12-2 10-7 
2—= New iGlasgows.. vai sca dons sees « 18-6 | 6-6-7 14-2 4 5-2 8-1 10-9}, 11-5 12 11 
BAIN BOTS baie) os Lie ala dotersicite ale sevetol 18-1 6-7 14 3-7 5 S42 ane 10-6 12-1 10-2 
As Ha liinx:, tats be tx ou sieeime mei 19-2} 4-6-7 14-5 3-7 5 8 13-3 11-5 12-2 10-9 
Da WARGSONR tes ciele ects co tene ceeh 17-8 6-7¢ 14-3 3-8 5 c( 12-5 12-1 12-1 12-1 
G—LTUTO! Shae Re eee sack 19-5 6-6-7 14-4 3-9 5 8 13-2 11-7 13-3 11-7 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 19-6 6-7 16 3-4 5-1 8 14-4 12 12-4 12-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-9 6-9 16-4 3:7 5-1 7-6 13-8 11-5 12-2 10-9 
S—-Moncton: 2) os qe Cae 19-2 7:3 15 3-7 5-1 8-4 13-5 12 12-1 11-5 
OR Sali tdOln a). dss oteo alee acto 18-3 6-6-7 16-3 3-5 5-4 7-4 14 10-8 11-6 10-4 
NOS PederiClOne gong aie dooce 19-6 6:7 18 3-6 5-1 7:5 13-5 11-1 13 10-7 
Desa Gh UTS Gus satis as acs shee Oe es 18 Ol Gsteteolsiveses <. 3:8 4-9 6-9 14 12 12 11 
Quebec (average)................... 17-8 4-9 13-2 3-5 5-2 6-6 10-7 9-9 12-4 10-8 
A OUCI CGI ea Me hic cate ei ates ee Rus 21-6 | 6-5-7 13-6 3:3 5-2 6-9 10-6 9-8 11-8 9-9 
1S =whTOGHEIVerSin. 6. Hes cae f 18-6 | 4-7-5-3 13-1 3:3 4-7 6-3 11-4 9-7 13-1 10 
14S SNErPLOOKE!. Jo. vo. clas nonce 18-1 4-7 12-5 3°4 5 6-7 12 11-1 13-8 11-1 
NS SOTele eee eae sea EL 16 <9) ise a ste 14-2 3-2 4-8 6 10-1 9-7 13-2 10-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe 17-9 4 15-4 3-6 6 7:3 10-4 9-7 12-2 10-9 
17—St. Johns 15-3 4c 12 3-3 5 6-7 10 10 12-2 13-5 
18—Thetford Mines 17-2 4 12-1 3:7 5-7 5-2 10-8 10 12-1 10-4 
19—Montreal 18-9 | 4-7-6 14-2 3:7 5-1 7-4 10-1 9-7 11-9 10-5 
Vee ULL RM et sc! chev chey sete soo ts eek 16-1 | 4-7-5-3 11-7 3-6 5 6-5 11-3 9-5 11-7 10-7 
Ontario (average)................... 18- 5-7 14-1 3-2 5-1 8-7 11-3 10-6 12-3 10-9 
21 Oba Walls c eects cece eis 17-3 | 6-7:3 13-4 3-8 5-1 8-4 10-5 9-8 11-7 10-5 
22—-BYOCK VINO. < 4.5.2 eleisin Geos oak ke 15-5 5-3 13-4 3-4 5-2 7-4 12 10-2 11-4 10-5 
2d — IN GELOM ek ck< <)3e.c1 aes 16:7 5:3 13-2 3-2 5-4 8-3 10-4 10 11-5 10 
24—Boellovaillewst ofan ecntes sas Shee. 19-6 4-7 12-9 3-2 4-9 7-4 10-6 10-2 11-4 10 
25—Peterborough..............000- 17 5-3-6-7 14-4 3-1 5 8-6 11 10 11-7 10-9 
26—Oshawa ie SO cbiedun cade mene 19 5-3-6-7 13-3 3-2 5 8-5 10-8 10-2 12 10-5 
21 Orillign. gene woe ade 19-7 5-3c 14-6 3-1 4-9 8 11-3 10-4 12-3 10-7 
28—LOrONtO Me sich isn totecs dee Hee 21-4 | 5-3-6-7 15-3 3°5 4-9 8-9 10-1 10-5 12 10-7 
29-—Niavarasballs:. ...2 4.5.00. ne ees 16:4 | 5-3-6-7 13 3°5 5 8-4 13-5 10 11-1 11-2 
30-—Sb. Catharines, 4. j.ccadeseaen Lt 20:7 | 5-3-6-7| 18-6 3-3 5 9 10-7 10-2 12 10-8 
S1—-Hamiltonica.te. enc somone 22-5 | 5-3-6-7 14-5 3-1 4-9 8-2 10-1 10-4 11-9 10-7 
D2 BrantlOrda ss ho s.ctsleacde ame 17-8 | 5-3-6-7} 14 3-2 5 9-9 10-5 10-6 12-2 10-7 
Oop CROC Ms brats acd ss wate ese le ee 21-9 | 5-3-6 15-2 3 4-9 9-5 11-1 11-2 12-3 10-8 
34-—Guelp heen i. «oe actly atte 19 4-7-6 14-3 3 5 10-1 11-8 10-9 13 11-5 
BOs USISCHOMEN seeks: « 6 eeilers een ee a 20-8 | 5-3-6 13-6 2-9 5-2 9 10-7 10-1 11-2 10-5 
SO=WOOGSLOCK cee. me ccdee aeons 17-2 | 4-7-5-3 13-5 2-8 4-9 8-1 10-6 1 by 13-2 10-1 
Sia tratlordutcaos. sc cuh. co asec 18 5-3-6 14-3 2-9 5 9:3 11-5 10-8 11-9 10-9 
SO—AWONGON Sek o's de nddomerince 19-2 | 5-3-6 16-3 3 5 9-5 11 11 12-7 11 
SO by NOMOAS ins d.thinne de Sea ve 19-9 | 4-7-5-3 15-3 2-9 5-4 9-7 12-2 12-3 13-4 11-5 
40h atham on. ...). detonate emeeae 17-6 4-7 15-2 3-1 5 8-7 11 11-1 14 11-7 
AI WindsOress : hoe cs dee 18-1 | 5-3-6-7 14-2 3 4-5 8-4 10-6 10 12-2 11-2 
A 2—DALNID es cis a Sete e An aeeees 20-2 5-3 16-3 2-8 4-9 8-7 12-4 11 12:7 11 
43-—Owenl SOUNC....< .chfe oc te ooo e eee 18-6 53 14 2-7 4-6 9-1 11-1 10 12-1 10-6 
44——INOrthp Bay. ch cadens de Re mate oe 20-5 6c 13-9 3:8 5-4 9-6 11-9 10-7 12 11-6 
46-—Sudbury-. oc. biacste sotee ane 19-1 6 12-6 3-7 5:3 7°8 12-7 10-2 14-7 11 
46-—CObaltue «ses c te ehsicce dead tle 19-3 6-7 14 3-9 6 9-3 12 12-4 12-6 12-7 
AT— Timmins sh so biciede Goren 18 5-6 13-2 3-8 5-5 8-7 11-7 11-6 13-2 11-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 16-4 | 5-3-6-7 12 3-5 5:3 8-4 13 10-5 12-7 10-9 
49-—Port Arthur. cc Goede oe Nek. 20-2 | 4-7-6 15 3:3 5-1 9-4 11-4 10-6 11-6 10-9 
60--fort) William 4.2... 4-0o oe. 19-4 | 4-7-6 13-5 3:3 5-4 8-1 10-5 10-7 12-7 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-8 5:3 14-3 3:3 5:2 9-3 10-8 12-9 13-8 12-9 
OL— WANNIPCLs be, chew ae te Se 21-1 | 5-6-7 13-6 3:2 5 8-8 10-1 12-4 13-5 12-8 
Sz Brandon meee awides > tale geen ae 22-4 | 4-4-4 15 3:3 5:3 9-7 11-4 13-3 14-1 13 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-0 5-4 15-5 3-2 5:3 9-1 10-6 13-6 13-9 13-8 
DBS UNOLIAA MR: ois Bocca mete ts 21-4 | 4-8-5-6 16-5 3-2 5 9-3 10-1 14 13-9 13-8 
64—Prince Albert). ... ds...) fone cere es 22 4-8 15 3-1 5-8 8-1 11-8 13-4 14-3 14-2 
o5—Saskatoon... .f..<:suice yds Seinen. 19-2 Oe Zale teries « 3-3 5-3 9-3 10 13-4 13-7 13-1 
DUS MOOSO MAW. ..u ayy. tte sc 21-2 6 15 3-2 5-2 9-6 10-4 13-7 13-7 13-8 
Alberta (average)................... 22-5 6-4 15-9 3-2 5:5 7:2 10-3 12-9 13-6 13-4 
of—Medicine Hats... .<h.5.a. doseses 23: bi Ve te ee oe 15 3-3 5-9 7-2 10-1 12-9 13-4 13-2 
O8-— Drumheller 7..: Atssi< do wee ce 23 6-7 15 3-4 5-3 6:6 10-2 13 14 14 
59—-Bdmontons. dead: ac tee. 20-9 6-7b 16-2 3:2 5-4 7 9-3 12-2 12-8 13 
60 Cal rary fess ecwia tia see SOA 22-7 5:6 17-3 3-1 5-5 7°3 10-5 13-1 13-6 13-5 
61—Lethbridge.. deine. 0. cheese. 23-1 ey al (ae eee 3-2 5:3 8-1 11-4 13-1 14-2 13-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 22-7 7-5 16-7 3-7 5-7 5-9 8-0 12-5 12-5 12-5 
62—F ernie, oss. sane Vue h cdc. & caer 23.) he sea ae 15 3-5 5-3 7-5 9-5 13-1 14-7 14-5 
G8-—Nelson vrei eats ® sachs ccetahe ele 22-1 8-3 17-3 3-8 6:3 6-5 9-1 12-5 13-6 13-8 
64 railt sees Cee. acts Ponds. 21 7 15 3-6 5-7 6:7 8-1 11-9 12-6 12-9 
65—New Westminster............. 22 7-7-5 18-4 3-7 5:7 5 7-3 11-9 11-5 10-7 
66—-Vancouver.. suck eet. co eee es 23-3 7-7-5 18 3-6 5-5 6-2 8 12-3 11-4 11-4 
O7-VaCtorin Aey.dc kee. . a. eee Le 21-7 7-5 18-2 3-7 6 5:3 6-7 12-3 11-7 11-9 
GS—-Nanaimo. as stntchh vide aloes be 24-4 7-5 15 3-8 5 5-2 7-9 11-6 10-6 11-3 
69— Prince Ruperté.. os «cs cece ce cee 23 °7 NGtoxe so llecokis ate 3-9 6 5 7 14-5 13-7 13-7 


Secasanecencneentoeennaieineenains laneieain beinicaeeed iidteeets aucciieted brmetnead Gemakesed seated imeeraran Emeioen aieecot 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. : ; 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1934 








Potatoes Apples é 
“ 2 +s 3 2 
dj Dk 8h 2 g ong pee & g 
Ped es & Beh cece thes oe Fd Bg Sis E 
bd 5 = oe ad ao O om oo or aS or ~~ 
Pa Oo wo One a & ay oo Q . 5° ieee a. 
eo.| >S | 32 Sa | Bos eet B8 Bk a8 ES 
~~ 49 a? je ~ & tess a 225 8 x Za “Sm ban 
tsp Rey a ot, Soe Lee “3 O1g Bigs be a qk 
S8al a2 | 5 Pai Seal ea aes £8 aa a 8 8 8 
6 .) Ay fy co Ay 6 Ss oO = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-9 3:2 756 19-7 15-2 12-8 16-5 57-4 20-6 53-0 42-9 
4-9 3:8 738 18-0 13-3 13-2 16-2 57-5 20-9 58-9 40-9 
4-7 3-8 726 25 13-5 13-3 AG Ah pie yes By Reet ie Nar ctaale ie LAOS a WI CH Hn 35 1 
4-7 3-9 SOOM [TEL OZ OMe saree (acto 2B 13-7 15-2 60 20-7 55 37 2 
5 4-4 -712 16 15 13-5 LORE DRL OE Ot Ag wee TSOP ANT ledes let sara 45 3 
5-1 3-8 623 Le Qbl ert ae oe. 12-9 LZR OU eS) [EOb eae as 22-2 66-5 45 4 
5-2 3-3 87 BU ot Hsia aa a 13 16-7 55 2 54 41 5 
4-8 3-4 698 16 11-5 12-7 LG Silty VLSR ae isk ie eel 19-7 60 42-21 6 
4-8 3-8 °55 18-3 15 13-6 15:7 50 20) iw isiide eh a 43-2] 7 
4-9 3°6 °553 18-7 13-9 13-8 15-2 57-3 19-3 60-8 45-2 
5-1 3-6 +593 17-5 14 14-7 15-4 47-5 20 62-5 51-8] 8 
4-7 3:9 -592 22-5 14-7 12-9 14-6 67 AE at apnea a 37 9 
4-7 3-8 -596 16:2 14 13-7 USSG ieee ns) iol a 18-9 59 44-3 {10 
4-9 3-2 ASOT AU eer yk eee 13 13-7 LEON ELSE Gee cata Ok SOU PEAS lo oe 47-5 j11 
4-9 4-2 608 18-2 13-4 12-6 16-6 55-1 20-3 62-3 41-5 
4-8 4-5 -544 19-3 12-8 12-9 AERO O WE4 SON feces ei 21-9 64:8 41-3 12 
4-3 4-5 584 20-2 15-5 14:5 17-2 55 20-5 59 42-6 113 
5-2 4-4 “59 27-4 14-8 13-5 17-3 47 22-3 58-5 42-2 |14 
4-7 5 67 15 12-5 13-9 15-3 50 TS Bik, Woven 40-1 |15 
5-3 4-4 697 23-3 13-7 12:5 TERT (das Shea mer 17-8 65 49-4 116 
5 3:8 59 18 13-3 11 17-3 48 18-7 65 41 17 
5 3:9 SOOM BEB evils sce 12-5 10-8 18-2 55 DANES lane Sia 46 18 
5-1 3-8 606 22-7 12-2 12:6 16-6 82 21-4 60-8 38-3 119 
4:7 3-8 -602 18-3 13 11-7 15-2 48-5 20-5 63- 41-8 |20 
4-6 3:0 785 20-7 15-8 13-0 16-6 59- 20-3 54:5 40-4 
4-8 4 659 18-9 14-3 12-2 AGES 1B NOs Thi | Mere cones te 20-8 60-4 39-8 }21 
4-6 3-4 -707 20 men | eet 12 SL Zaa WAS ELD! 3 Biss ere ia eee Sane 21-8 63-3 41-8 }22 
4-8 4-1 +72 2 OM ss Aten: 12-5 TG ROT hy R15: Dal Bae ci pees 19- 53-2 38-6 {23 
5 3-3 -683 PORCH | ERR I i 13-5 15-1 48 18-5 48 39-2 |24 
4-7 2-5 60 PANTS | RASS ep ie 13:5 14-7 65 19-8 60 40-6 }25 
4-3 2-7 -592 Oe ey ean: 12-7 16:6 65 19-3 62 41 26 
4-6 2-3 -669 a Oal wakeruet 12-6 LGST I kG Oe) Sareea 20-5 53-5 40-6 |27 
4-3 3:6 -58 AU cet) PAR a 12-6 16 64-7 19-4 60-2 38-1 128 
5:6 2-5 -76 AAO ig | alee Bie 12-2 17-7 65 20 57 40-6 {29 
5 2-8 +606 LQ eet aehe Mi: 12-9 17 57 Kos vera eye bs 38-8 130 
4-9 3-5 584 27-1 15 12-7 eT ian bet <8 0) fia ssid elie 18-7 49 37-7 {3h 
4-4 2-4 -617 WBC | RO Bon ata 12-6 DORON POS nua Mo ay. 0! 20-4 47:5 38-3 [32 
4-2 3°8 +553 Re ae eee 14-5 15-7 65 20-1 57-5 38-5 [33 
5:8 3:5 -549 a W/OUS Woe Be a 13-9 U7) |e a ge ae al oe: ie 1D Gifted abe Bi, 39 «184 
4-5 2-6 535 PASE) | PIR Beha 13 LGC a, (P6390 oken | eee 18-4 63°3 39-4 135 
4-1 2-3 635 WL Pt 12-5 LOMO Peake (el tac ace eee BO ial ts SUR eM 39 = [36 
4 2-9 +612 NWA oa ee A 13-6 gD Ail past erm 20-8 59-5 38:6 [37 
4-2 2-3 -592 OR Cp | A eh 12-9 15-6 50-5 19-2 58 38-4 /38 
4-6 2-5 +592 al Fed Pat 13-7 EGO GEG S i hae Pad ev LN ae 41-5 139 
4-4 2-2 683 WAU RCIE ROU N & eed 12-7 UGSGY AN IT EEO SPO eae de Ds Ua Ga Weal anne 39-2 140 
4-1 2 -703 PAU EN LT Fee on i 12 15-9 SO lapan aerate Deas waters. 5) 39-2 [41 
4-6 2-6 558 LGES | a toltet: 12-4 7K U8 | ie Py Cade el TE eee Bees 20) 6) epee Casio 38-6 |42 
3-9 2-5 +55 11 O)) | ian eee 13-5 15-9 55 20-6 50 39-1 143 
4:6 3-4 83 25 16-5 12-4 16-3 59-5 19-1 56 41-3 |44 
4-6 3-2 “S651 O18 Oiled sj. Ye 17-5 12-9 17-4 65-8 21 54-5 42 145 
5-2 4-7 SOD OS ai ty aan 17-6 13-6 18-7 60-8 20 50-7 47-3 }46 
4-9 3°8 1-057 33-3 15-2 13-5 17-8 64-2 22-2 45-8 42-2 |47 
4-3 3-2 -966 18-7 16-2 14-4 17-7 62-5 21-3 45 42-3 |48 
3-9 3°3 1-115 28 16-5 13-3 16-6 54-2 22-6 49-2 39°6 149 
4-4 3-1 1-088 25 13 12-8 17-3 51-1 21-2 49-1 43-6 150 
5-0 2-4 GO) 85 ible. act, Soya 13-9 13-0 17-2 : 57-2 20-4 50-8 43-2 
5 2-3 SOM LOS eae 12-7 12-7 16-7 54-7 20 47-6 42-7 |51 
4-9 3-1 OLS) ML Te Qiahs so. ae ae 15 13-3 17-7 59-7 20-7 54 43-7 152 
5-1 2°9 | 1-040 | 21-6]........ 17-0 12-8 17-4 61-8 22-1 55-0 47-4 
5-2 2-8 U04 fa 922: Qui ee hate 20 13-2 18 , 61-8 22-6 54 47-7 153 
5 3-2 SO Bi, 1S oSidhionck ean 15-5 12:5 18-7 65-4 23-3 56 48-3 154 
5-1 2-9 LOAM oT, tye ee 16-2 12-4 16-5 59 21-9 54:5 47-2 155 
5-2 2-8 Tet 3S) hae 16-3 13-2 16:3 6029 20-7 55-3 46-2 156 
5-2 2-8 891} 20-4]........ 16-5 12-2 17-6 58-4 22°84 a2°9 50-8 
5-6 2-5 SOOO D2 Delis Mae Le 16-5 12:5 17-8 58-1 22-6 54-3 50-1 [57 
5 3 Tot RN 24 ae eat 17-5 12-5 17:7 . 60-8 22 53 53 
5-5 3-1 Comte. ral OGhlla-< ities 16-8 12-3 17-1 55-2 23 51-5 49-3 
4-9 2-5 O22) G21. Sill. ck veas 15 10-7 16:3 . 57-6 22-8 49-9 48-4 
5 2-7 SOS eS Oil uk wea 16-7 13 19-1 60-1 23 55-7 53-1 
5-6 Ay ede 02 gli 232 Sill ee 17-1 11-5 16-2 53-2 21-1 49-4 48-1 
6 2-7 SOSSai 2) AOS" Tile cise ates 17-5 12-7 18-1 55-7 21-2 56-7 51-7 
6-4 3 M2 mAl yO Sule cst 20 11:5 16:7 58-8 22-8 53°8 52-5 
6-6 3-2 DPOB) VDOT MAb ok oe hic ce eee 12-2 17-3 56-7 22-7 50 51 
5 2-5 SAO ZAM GO Oe bec uk acts 15 10-7 15-2 . 48-7 19-6 46-2 44-4 
6-1]. 2-5 Sie San ally Selle ack ere 14 10:6 15-1 : 49-4 20-5 45-4 45-1 
4-9 2-9 LOZ s 922° ecko ose en eset okt 11-2 15-4 . 50-3 19-5 48-6 45-5 
5 3-2 TOS 25 Shs. he lea Ae 12-5 15-6 . 51-3 21-8 44.7 44-7 
6 3-3 Togoee eter oor en tee ee 19 . hoes 55 20-6 50 50 
sas 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Sugar = 2 ; ag by 

Ht lee Se. | Scale ‘ 

o P im he 

2) 0 ee ee eS) SSeS aha 

=f 3 A |ogs| so | 8 go) g 5 ae 

d o.| Ba sf 5 o J 

LOCALITY 2. Alsi t eo eel SS oe ee BP 55 

Sa] sol -o |] qopeent| oh | 86 - ae) =O By 

= ES ao dm a erie Sip ge 5 g g- a = i} 

cS & Qe Ow aa | OD 5) ~h 2,0 ak Oo ag 

e2/38/82)] sa/8sal sx |48] e% | 28 | sh] st 

1} Pal is) H 6) > 7) Ay is) n n 

cents | cents} cents} cents} cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6:3 2-8 | 2 14:3 | 2-9 41-7 50-2 4 4-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-6 | 6-3 | 40-2 | 48-6 | 17-7 10-0 | 3-0 41-9 41-8 12-1 5:0 
1—Sydney.............. 6-7] 6-6 | 39-9 | 48-5 | 18-7 11-5 | 2-8 43-3 46 12-7 4-8 

2—New Glasgow........ 6-7 | 6:3 | 42-6 | 47-9 | 16-9 9-9 | 2-9 41-6 36:3 12 5 
3—Ambherst..........+-- 6-6 | 6-3 | 48-3 | 49-5 | 15 10 3 40 33-5 12-5 4-8 

4—Halifaxi::s icc adverse: 6-3 6-2 | 37-5 | 48-3 | 24 10 3-1 40 54 12-2 5 

OS EWindsore. ae. ealeees 6-4 | 6-2 | 33-2 | 48-5 | 15 9-3 2-9 48 45-3 11 5 
G--eTUrO bt ed de toe 6-8 | 6-4 | 39-6 | 49 16-7 9-5] 3 38-3 35-7 12-2 5-2 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 6-2] 5-8 | 46-2 | 47-3 | 18-5 13-2 | 2-5 45 Byford 13 4-7 
New Brunswick (average)} 6-9 6-5 | 42-8 | 49-1 | 16-2 9-8 | 2-9 42-9 38-0 11-7 4-9 
8—Moncton............. 6-7 | 6:3 | 45-4 | 49-3 | 17 9-4} 2-9 46-6 37-9 12 4-9 

9—Saint John........... 6-6 | 6:3 | 38 47 14-7 10 2-9 39-9 39-4 11-9 5 
10—Fredericton 7 6-5 | 45-4 | 51-5 | 15-4 10:2 | 2-8 40 36-2 11-7 4-8 
1 —Bathurst. sho. .ke oe TEAL TE 42-5 | 48-7 | 17-5 9-5 | 2-9 45 38-3 11 4-7 
Quebec (average) 6-1} 5-8 | 39-0 | 52-4] 20-0 12-9 | 3-1 42-2 51-2 10-2 4-4 
12—Quebec we We eecuiares 6 5-8 | 43-4 | 58-2 | 21-6 14-8 | 2-8 39-2 46-7 10:6 4-7 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-3 | 5-9 | 42-2 | 56-2 | 20-3 14:5] 3-5 43-6 50 10-6 4-4 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-9 | 34-5 | 53-1 | 19-7 12-8 11 3 43-3 49-7 10 4-5 
15 Dorely SiMe. Ak tee 6-1] 5-8 | 35-9 | 44-2 | 20-7 1022 |) 3-7 41-2 60 10 4-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 | 5-71] 45 48-3 | 19-2 12-4 2-9 41-2 45 10-5 4-4 
17-St. Johns 2 be. 6 6 36-6 | 52 18-2 12 501s 43-3 54 10 4-2 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-2 5-8 | 38 50-5 | 17 12-6 3°3 42 50 10 4-3 
19—Montreal...... 056.505" 5-9 | 5-8 | 39-3 | 56 20-6 13-7} 2-8 45 54-5 10 4-6 
20 Ea eek bie 6-2 | 5-9 | 36-3 | 53-5 | 22-6 12:3 | 3-1 41-4 50-7 10 4-3 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-2] 39-1 | 56-7 | 20-5 13:0 | 2-7 40-7 51-2 10-7 4-6 
2SOttawar. Port sine 6 5-9 | 39-1 | 57-5 | 21-3 12:5 | 2-8 44 56 10-2 4-6 
22—Brockville........... 6-4] 6:3 | 36-6 | 55-8 | 19:3 11-4} 2-6 38-3 47-5 10-3 4-6 
238—Kingestoninc. s,s «bas 6 5-8 | 38-5 | 51-1 | 16-2 125291 ins 40 50 10-7 4-7 
24—Belleville............ 6-1 6 41-6 | 49-2 | 20 12-6 | 2-8 40 55 9-6 4-8 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 | 5-7 | 41-3 | 58-6 | 21 14 3-1 43 48 11 4-9 
26—Oshawa.............. 6 6 39-2 | 49-3 | 20 12-1] 2-7 41-7 56 10-8 4-5 
Ff fee) i ULES OR ors eee Pe 5-9 | 5-8] 41-1] 60 21-7 12-3 | 2-4 39-4 44-5 10 4-4 
28-—LOTONtO cs sae a ee 5-9 | 5-8] 41-3 | 52-5 | 20-3 11-7 | 2-6 41-6 47-9 9-8 4-3 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8 | 5-8] 42-7 | 60 20 12-9} 2-4 43 60 10 4-7 
30—St. Catharines....... 5-9 | 5-9 | 43-3 | 63-5 | 21-1 13-7 | 2-6 40 50 10-3 4-9 
3l—Hamilton: .2 0.6.3... 6-1 6-1 | 38-4 | 538-1 | 23-9 11-1 2-6 36-1 48 9-8 4-5 
32—Brantlord..2o i. <. bsk 6-3 6-2 | 41-2 | 58-6 | 19-6 12 2-8 41-1 55 10-2 5-5 
S35 — Galt eo 2 6 5-9 | 36-4 | 54-9 | 19-1 13-2} 2-7 44-3 53-7 10-3 4-1 
34—Guelph............... 5-9 | 5-9} 40-9 | 53 21-1 12-5] 2-8 44-7 47-5 10-8 4-8 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 | 32-1 | 57-6 | 21-7 12-7} 2-8 41-6 55 10-3 3-6 
36—Woodstock........... 5-9 | 5-9 | 38-2 | 61-2 | 19-5 Ih 2-9 38-5 44°5 10-7 4-7 
Si —Stratlordita.t ite 6-2 | 6-2 | 41-5 | 54-5 | 19-7 12 2-9 41-5 52-5 10-8 4-8 
88—London.)..t.......65 6-4 | 6-2 | 44-3 | 60-4 | 18-2 12-6 | 2-8 41-2 45 10-2 4-7 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-5 | 6-5 | 41-7 | 57-2 | 20-9 132) elo 44-2 53-6 10-7 5-3 
40—Chatham............ 6-5 | 6-5 | 40-8 | 59-2 | 18-7 13-8 | 2-6 39 40 10 4-4 
Al——WINGSOP I chess ectee a 6 5-8 | 34 54-3 | 19-5 12-2 | 2-3 39-1 55 10 4-4 
AI —Samia piierce.csie done 6-5 | 6-5 | 34-7 | 58-7 | 19-6 12-9 | 2-7 35 45 10 5-2 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-1] 5-9 | 44-6 | 53-9 | 20-1 11-4] 2-9 37-8 53-3 9-7 4-8 
44—North Bay........... 6-6 | 6-4 | 37-8 | 53-1 } 20-2 14-9} 3 40 60 11-6 4-6 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 | 6-5 | 34-4 | 62-1 | 21-9 15-3} 2-8 42-9 60 10 4-3 
46—Cobaltii.. ck .sccess 7-2} 6-7 | 39-5 | 55-8 | 21-6 15 3-1 39-4 43-3 10-2 4-6 
4(/—Timiminsy ee. 2. ak 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-1 | 62-5 | 22-9 15-7] 2-9 392: |eeelea ioe 15 4-6 

48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 7 6-5 | 40 63-7 | 19 13-7] 2-5 SSeS A Lae... 13 4 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4} 6-4 | 37-1 | 57-9 | 22-9 15-7} 2-9 44-2 55 11-3 4-8 
50—Fort William......... 6-8 | 6:71] 37-9 | 55-6 | 24-4 14-7} 2-9 41-1 51 12-3 4-2 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 7-0 | 36-9 ) 51-6 | 22-4 14-4] 2-9 36-3 48-4 12-1 6-3 
ol—Winnipegs 5)... 5 6-9 | 7-1] 35-9 | 51-1 | 20-5 14:1] 3-1 36-9 45 11 6-4 
62—Brandon...........08 6-9 6:8 | 37-8 | 52-1 | 24-3 14-7] 2-7 35-7 51-7 13-2 6-2 
Saskatchewan (average)...} 7-1] 7-2 | 34-2 | 51-5 | 22-4 19-5 | 3:3 42-2 55-0 14-5 5-5 
b8—Regina ir... die. Uf 7-4 |] 34-1] 50-7 | 22-5 19-9a] 3-3 39-4 60 14-4 5-1 
54—Prince Albert........ 7 7 33 52-1 | 22 20-8a] 3-5 45-4 50 14 5-7 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:3 7-3 | 33-9 | 51-7 | 22-1 17-6a] 2-8 40-8 55 14-7 5-3 

56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 7-2 | 35-6 | 51-5 | 23-1 19-7a} 3-4 (2 ee [ee ob wb. 15 6 
Alberta (average).......... 7:2] 7-2] 33-5 | 49-3 7 21-9 17-8 3-5 40-2 56-3 13-4 5-0 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-4 | 7-1 | 33-1 | 49-1 | 21-7 20-8a} 3-2 41-9 57-5 13-5 5-2 

58—Drumbheller.......... 7-6 7-3 | 31 50 23-4 18a, 3-6 40 55 10 5 
59—Edmonton........... 6:84 WoL 387 51-6 | 23-3 16-8aj 3-5 42-3 52 13-8 4-9 
60—Calgary.............. 7-1 7-2 | 34-4 | 45-5 | 19-4 15-8a} 3-5 37-5 60 15 4-9 
61—Lethbridge.........8-. 7-2 | 7-5 | 31-9 | 50-4 | 21:8 17-4a} 3-5 39-3 57 14-8 5-1 
British Columbia (average)} 6-6 | 6-4 | 34-9 | 47-4 | 21-9 21:2 | 3-1 46-4 54-3 11-7 5-3 
62-—Fernio. hee eis 7:8 7-3 | 38-7 | 48-7 | 21 20a 3-4 45 50 14-2 4-7 
63—Nelson.. .. ss. eak 7 6-8 | 35 48 23 23-S8al 3-6 51-3 60 13-3 5-7 

G4 Tralee oe 73 1) °'6"). 85 50 19-7 25a 3-4 45 50 11 6 
65—New Westminster....] 6-1 5-9 | 32 47-1 | 20 19-8a} 2-9 43-8 52-5 11-3 5-6 
66—Vancouver........... 5-9 | 5-71 35-7 | 46-1 | 21-5 20-2a] 2-9 52 58 10-2 5:4 
Oi Victoria: & ae occe< nd 6-7 | 6-3 | 33-9 | 46-1 | 22-8 20-4a} 2-8 42-5 54 Mae 5-2 
68—Nanaimo.............. 6 5-8 | 34-2 | 44-5 | 22-3 20a 3 45 50 10 5-3 
69 Prince Rupert........ 6-2 6 35 49 25 20a INU Ss Sa 60 12-5 4-5 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Welsh coal, see text. c. 





Anthracite coal, 
United States’ 
stove and chesnut, 
per ton 
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Calculated 


birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condi 


$10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 


* Revised to May, 1931, as follows: May, 1931, to April, 1932, $25-$32.50; May, 1932, to April, 1933, $22-$27; 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


tion and conveniences. rr. 


May, 1933, to Oct., 


1934, $20-$25. 


f. Petroleum coke. t 
Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.] Nov.} Oct.| Nov. 
odin 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 }1926 | 1928} 1929} 1930] 1931] 1932] 1933 | 1934] 1934 
PA Tl iGommoditios. .<...s< deca 502 | 64-0/127-4)155-0/110-0] 97-3] 97-7] 94-9) 95-7] 79-5] 70-7| 64-7) 68-9] 71-4] 71-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— ; 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1)127-9]167-0/103-5] 86-2) 96-3] 87-3} 93-5) 62-6) 58-1] 51-8] 61-0] 66-5} 66-5 
II. Animals and their Products 74 | 70-9)127-1)145-1/109-6} 96-0} 97-9]110-3}108-4] 93-4] 67-4) 57-9] 63-5) 67-5) 66-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Pnoluctienues svi en ek 60 | 58-2)/157-1]176-5} 96-0}101-7) 96-5] 92-2) 89-8! 77-5| 71-7] 68-6] 70-9] 72-5] 72-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and . 
IPADOTAL FA Re lay eee 44 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4]129-4/106-3] 98-8] 98-6] 93-1] 85-8] 76-3] 64-4] 64-4] 65-2) 64-9 

V. Iron and Its Products...... 39 | 68-9/156-9]}168-4]128-0/ 104-6] 99-3] 92-8] 93-4] 89-3! 87-0} 86-0] 86-1) 86-7! 86-7 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

their products... .5...... 15 | 98-4:141-9:135-5! 97-0: 97-3: 97-0] 94-1: 96-7: 73-5: 63-8: 58-2) 66-2) 62-2} 63-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
ProGuctsys. ss, wen ake ee ¢ 73 | 56-8] 82-3}112-1/116-6)107-0] 99-4] 92-8} 92-8) 89-4) 86-5) 85-5) 85-1] 86-2) 86-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
AUGtS iMate ee oe esc dle 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5|117-0)105-4} 99-5} 94-3) 95-1) 90-9] 85-5) 83-5) 81-0} 80-7} 80-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9}107-0)140-0)108-0) 95-1) 97-5} 95-1) 94-3] 84-5) 73-9] 70-3) 73-0] 73-8] 73-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
PACCOAN dase a chee treet se 116 | 61-8/119-4/151-0}105-4] 90-2) 97-5] 99-1/100-3} 83-9] 66-2] 60-0] 67-1) 69-1] 68-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 | 62-2] 91-4/126-3}111-4]101-4] 97-5] 92-4] 90-3} 84-9] 79-0] 77-1] 77-0] 76-9] 76-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67 -4]131-5)163-1/112-8} 99-1] 97-2] 93-4] 95-1] 73-4] 68-1] 59-7] 64-3] 67-9] 68-1 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 | 55-1] 80-4)108-6}113-8)104-1)100-8} 92-8] 94-5] 90-9] 89-2] 86-0] 85-4) 89-5} 89-5 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 | 69-1/138-3]170-4/112-6) 98-2] 96-8] 93-5] 95-2) 71-4) 65-7) 56-8] 62-0} 65-5} 65-7 
Building and construction 
Materials p..fA he hie 97 | 67-0]/100-9|144-0/122-8/108-7| 97-9] 98-3] 98-2} 85-7] 79-2) 76-6] 80-7] 82-5} 81-9 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5)147-2/176-6/110-2} 95-8) 96-5] 92-4) 94-5) 68-2! 62-7] 52-4] 58-8) 62-6) 62-9 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
AV WIE TO Cee cine:fetecioe seh G 167 | 58-2/131-3}169-5/103-4} 89-1] 95-9] 86-5] 91-1) 63-5] 58-7) 52-8! 60-8] 64-9] 64-8 
‘iB wATIMAls ox d5.ca ete es 90 70-4} 129-9}146-6}109-6] 95-5] 97-7|107-5]}105-2] 90-6] 67-7] 58-9] 64-6] 68-9} 68-0 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6) 132-9] 161-6}/102-8] 86-7) 98-0] 96-1/101-5] 66-3] 56-4!) 44-1] 54-6] 60-9) 61-2 

ThaMarino aise) ee eats 16 | 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6) 91-9]103-4]109-6]/109-7} 92-6] 73-9] 62-7] 69-5] 74-6] 72-0 
iL eHorest 22 cue et eos AO ists 52 63-9] 89-1/154-4)129-4/106-3} 98-8] 98-6] 92-9] 85-5) 76-3] 64-6] 64-6] 65-3] 64-9 
DiVia Minerale hues cp. eee 183 67-0) 111-3] 131-4)117-6/105-8] 98-8] 91-7] 92-1] 85-7| 82-0} 80-9] 81-7} 81-9} 82-0 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8} 120-7) 155-7|107-5| 94-8] 97-4] 94-41 97-2] 70-4] 61-4] 52-2) 59-3) 64-4) 64-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
LY NAA Geta Ne aks Meats teehee 276 | 64-8)127-6]/156-8)116-7/100-5| 97-4) 94-2} 93-5) 82-8] 72-7] 68-3] 71-7| 73-0] 72-6 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1152) 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon betwen landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 


anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and softcoal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
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electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1913100) 


Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 

Be Food ine A Rent ing | dries | items” 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122) 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933... 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1922... 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 





*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower in most locali- 
ties, sirloin steak being down from an average 
of 21-2 cents per pound in October to 20:3 
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cents in November, round steak from 17 
cents per pound to 16-3 cents and shoulder 
roast from 11-1 ‘cents per pound to 10:7 
cents. Fresh pork was also slightly lower in 
the average at 20 cents per pound in 
November as compared with 20-5 cents in 
October. The price of breakfast bacon was 
down in most localities, the Dominion average 
being 34-5 cents per pound as compared with 
06-2 cents the previous month. 

Higg prices were substantially higher in 
practically all localities, fresh being up from 
an average of 32-6 cents per dozen in October 
to 40:4 cents in November and cooking from 
27°3 cents per dozen to 31:7 cents. Prices in 
the prairie provinces were considerably lower 
than in other parts of the Dominion. Milk 
was fractionally higher at an average of 10-2 
cents per quart, increases being reported from 
Truro, Fredericton, Three Rivers, St. Johns, 
Montreal, Oshawa, Hamilton, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Port Arthur, Fort William and Prince 
Rupert. Butter prices were fractionally lower, 
dairy averaging 21-6 cents per pound and 
creamery 24:4 cents. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 5-9 cents per pound. Beans were up from 
an average price of 4:7 cents per pound in 
October to 4-9 cents in November, while 
onions declined from an average of 3-5 cents 
per pound to 3-2 cents. Potatoes were again 
lower in most localities, decreases being more 
pronounced in the eastern provinces. The 
average price in November was 76 cents per 
ninety pounds as compared with 88 cents in 
October. Evaporated apples were down in 
the average from 15-4 cents per pound in 
October to 15-3 cents in November. Prunes 
also were fractionally lower at an average of 
12-8 cents per pound. Both granulated and 
yellow sugar were slightly lower, the former 
at an average of 6-5 cents per pound and the 
latter at 6-3 cents per pound. Anthracite coal 
was seasonally higher at $15.13 per ton as 
compared with $15.09 in October. Slight in- 
creases in rent were reported from several 
localities. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Moncton, $16; Saint 
John, $13-$14; Quebec, $14.50; Three Rivers, 
$15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; 
Montreal, $15.50; Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, 
$16; Belleville, $16.50; Peterborough, $16.50; 
Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, 
$15.50; Hamilton, $15; Brantford, $16.75; 
Galt, $16.50; Windsor, $14; Sudbury, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, $16; 
Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices during the month moved within 
narrow limits. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort. William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaged 79-6 cents per bushel in November 
as compared with 78:2 cents in October. 
Western oats averaged 44-2 cents per bushel 
in November and 41-5 cents in October, and 
barley 51-9 cents per bushel in November as 
compared with 51-6 cents in October. Prices 
of flour and other milled products were 
unchanged. Granulated sugar at Montreal 
was also unchanged at $4.90 per hundred 
pounds. Ceylon rubber at New York was 1 
cent per pound lower at 12-7 cents per pound. 
In livestock choice steers at Toronto declined 
from $5.04 per hundred pounds to $4.78, while 
at Winnipeg the price was slightly higher 
being up from $3.30 per hundred pounds to 
$3.45. Veal calves at Toronto were 10 cents 
per hundred pounds lower at $6.62. Bacon 
hogs at Montreal also declined, the average 
being $7.84 per hundred pounds in November 
as compared with $8.19 in October. At 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes afford information as 
to significant changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing cost of living and wholesale prices 
index numbers for various countries appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre for October. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.rsate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924100, was 62-7 
for October, a fall of 1 per cent for the month. 
The decline was confined chiefly to the food 
groups, of which cereals declined 4-1 per cent, 
meat and fish 2:5 per cent. Non-foods were 
0-3 per cent Jower than in September. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 81-1 at the end of October, a 
decrease of 1-2 per cent for the month. Food- 
stuffs declined 2-2 per cent and industrial 
materials 0-6 per cent during the month. 


Cost or Livingc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 144 for November, an advance of 
one point for the month, due to higher food 
prices, chiefly eggs. Other groups were un- 
changed. 


Toronto the average price was $7.89 per 
hundred pounds in November and $8 in 
October. Lambs at Montreal advanced from 
$6.06 per hundred pounds to $6.58 and at 
Winnipeg the price was up from $5.05 per 
hundred pounds to $5.58. The price of fresh 
eggs at Toronto advanced from 39-4 cents per 
dozen to 41-4 cents. Stocks in cold storage 
at the beginning of the month were approxi- 
mately 25 per cent less than at the beginning 
of October but about 16 per cent higher than 
at the beginning of November, 1933. 
Creamery butter at Montreal rose from 21:4 
cents per pound to 22-2 cents and at Toronto 
from 22 cents per pound to 22-7 cents. Cold 
storage holdings were reported to be more 
than 30 per cent higher at the beginning of 
November than on the corresponding date in 
1933. Raw silk at New York was 7 cents per 
pound higher at $1.51. Raw wool was also 


higher averaging 15 cents per pound in 
November as compared with 14 cents in 
October. In lumber, common fir declined 


from $18 per thousand board feet to $17 
and spruce scantling from $15 per thousand 
board feet to $14. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index) was 72 for October, a 
decline of one point for the month. The de- 
cline was due to lower prices in all food groups. 
Industrial materials on the average were frac- 
tionally higher than the September level. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914—100, was 122-0 for October, an advance 
of 0-3 per cent for the month. Small in- 
creases were recorded in all groups except rent 
which was unchanged. 


Australia 


WHo.esaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Comonwealth Bureau of Census and Stat- 
istics, of wholesale prices in Melbourne, on 
the base 1911=1000, was 1463 for June, which 
is the highest number reached since last Sep- 
tember. 


United States 


Wuotesate Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926—= 
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100, was 76-5 for October, a decline of nearly 
14 per cent from the September level. Lower 
index numbers were recorded in eight of the 
ten main groups, the greatest fall occurring in 
farm products which amounted to 4 per cent, 
but farm products are still 27 per cent above 
the level of a year ago and more than 50 per 
cent higher than in October, 1932. The only 
group to advance was the chemicals and drugs 
group, while fuel and lighting materials were 
unchanged. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 


commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-2791 at November 1, a fall of 1-9 per cent 
for the month. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities was $168.005 at November 1, a 
loss of 1:19 per cent for the month. 


Cost or Living—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1913=100, was 80-9 for October, a de- 
crease of 0-1 per cent for the month, due to 
slightly lower prices for food and clothing. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Validity of Early Closing By-law in Toronto 


| N 1933 the Association of Shoe Repair 
Men petitioned the Toronto City Council 
to pass a by-law restricting the hours within 
which boot and shoe repair shops could re- 
main open. The application was made in 
May, but the by-law was not passed until 
December. The Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act (Statutes of Ontario, 1932, chap- 
ter 35, section 85 (5) provides as follows:— 
“Tf an application is presented to the coun- 
cil of a city, town or village praying for the 
passing of a by-law requiring the closing of 
any class of shops situate within the muni- 
cipality and the council is satisfied that such 
application is signed by not less than three- 
quarters in number of the occupiers of shops 
within the municipality belonging to the class 
to which such application relates, the council 
shall, within one month after the presentation 
of such application, pass a by-law giving effect 
thereto and requiring all shops within the 
municipality belonging to the class specified in 
the application to be closed and remain closed 
on one particular day of the week during such 
time or hours between twelve-thirty o’clock 
noon and five of the clock of the forenoon of 
the next following day and during such periods 
of the year as are named in the application.” 
The applicant in the case, who carried on 
a shoe repair business in Toronto, made a 
motion for an order quashing the by-law, 
basing his attack on the by-law on three 
grounds: (1) that a boot and shoe repair 
shop is a “factory” and not a “shop” as de- 
fined by the Act; (2) that the application 
presented to the municipal council was not 
signed by three-quarters in number of the 
occupiers of shoe repair shops within the 
municipality; and (3) that it was not passed 
by the municipal council within one month 
from the presentation of the application. 
Mr. Justice Kelly, in the Ontario Supreme 
Court, granted the application and quashed 
the by-law. 


In regard to the plaintiffs last contention, 
that the Council had not passed the by-law 
within one month of the presentation of the 
application, his Lordship held the provision 
in subsection (5) to be directory only, and 
that failure to pass a by-law within one month 
did not affect the validity of a by-law sub- 
sequently passed. 

“But there are other objections of a more 
serious character,’ Mr. Justice Kelly con- 
tinued, “such as the question whether a boot 
and shoe repair shop is a ‘factory’ and not a 
‘shop’ as defined by 1932 (Ont.), c. 35, and 
whether the procedure adopted in making the 
application and the sufficiency of the signa- 
tures to the application were as required by 
the Act. I deal with one only, however, 
which, it seems to me is fatal to the by-law. 
Section 85 (8) of the Act declares that ‘the 
council (municipal) may by by-law make 
regulations as to the form of the application 
and as to the evidence to be produced respect- 
ing the proportion of persons signing the same 
and as to the classification of shops for the 
purposes of this section, and it shall not be 
compulsory upon the council to pass such 
by-law unless and until all such regulations 
have been duly observed.’ 

“On June 5, 1919, the municipal council 
of the Corporation of the City of Toronto 
did pass such a by-law (No. 8140), which is 
now submitted and relied upon by the re- 
spondent as part of its material, making regu- 
lations as to the form of the application for 
the passing of such by-laws as that now in 
question, and the evidence to be produced 
respecting the proportion of persons signing 
the application, etc. These regulations also 
provide that as soon as possible after the 
expiration of the period of one week allowed 
for publication of notice of the application 
for the by-law, the clerk of the municipal 
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council shall present to the council the appli- 
cation together with a declaration verifying 
the same and also the list giving the names 
and addresses of the occupiers of shops in the 
municipality belonging to the class or classes 
of shops to which the application relates, and 
any objections which may have been filed 
as referred to in the by-law. It also provides 
that the clerk shall count and report to the 
council (1) the number of names appearing 
on the list; (2) the number of names appear- 
ing on the application which also appear on 
the list; (8) the number of names on the 
application which do not appear on the list; 
(4) the number of names on the list which 
have been objected to, and (5) the number 
of names on the application which have been 
objected to.” 

The evidence showed that, having made 
these regulations as to the form of application 
and as to the evidence to be produced re- 
garding the number of persons signing the 
application, the municipal council itself failed 
to comply with the terms of these regulations, 
or left the matter of compliance open to 
doubt. The by-law was therefore quashed. 

Re Greig and Toronto (Ontario) 1934 
Dominion Law Reports, volume 4, page 248. 


Employer Liable for Neglect to Provide 
Protective Appliances 


The Supreme Court of Canada recently 
affirmed the judgment of the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in the case of Hull versus 
Baade, which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, January, 1934, page 87. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were there outlined. 
The plaintiff was an employee who had been 
hired to get ready to operate farm machinery, 
and he received bodily injuries from a tractor, 
the guard which was part of the standard 
equipment having been removed from the 
universal joint. The defendant claimed that 
the plaintiff was fully aware of the risk 
involved and that he had voluntarily assumed 
the risk. The trial jury found on the con- 
trary, that the employee had not been guilty 
of contributory negligence. 

As the respondent (i.e. the plaintiff) was 
operating the machine on the day of the 
aceldent, part of the binder canvas which 
moved the grain along became clogged, and 
the respondent stopped the tractor but left 
the shaft in gear, and alighted to straighten 
out the canvas. He said it was easier to 
adjust the canvas with the power on. As he 
was in the act of stepping back to the plat- 
form, one leg of his overalls caught in one of 
the universal joints for which there was na 
guard. The plaintiff lost his balance and fell 


back, and in his efforts to extricate himself, 
his arm became involved in that universal 
joint and was taken off. 

The appellant (defendant) contended that 
the respondent (plaintiff) had failed to make 
out a case of actionable negligence as there 
was no breach of duty on the part of the 
appellant towards the respondent; that this 
was a case of a farmer engaging the respond- 
ent, a man of 20 years’ experience in the 
operation of farm and other machinery, to 
get ready for operation and to operate dur- 
ing harvest the defendant’s power machinery 
and that the appellant naturally and without 
any duty towards the respondent left it to 
the experienced respondent to tell him what 
repairs were required for the successful oper- 
ation of the machinery, and that he told the 
respondent to ask for any repairs he wanted. 
Therefore, the appellant urged, it was not 
a case of a master turning over to a servant 
a defective machine with instructions to 
operate it, but it was a case of a servant 
having been engaged to assemble machinery 
and get it ready for operation and to see 
to it that everything necessary for its suc- 
cessful operation should be put on. The 
appellant urged that he fulfilled his duty 
towards the respondent when he provided a 
guard available to the respondent if he asked 
for it, and that therefore the respondent was 
the author of his own injuries. In support of 
his contentions, the appellant submitted a 
number of authorities. 


Mr. Justice Hughes, in the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in the course of his judgment, 
said: “'The evidence of the respondent, which 
the jury was entitled to accept, was that he 
was hired to operate a harvesting outfit and 
threshing outfit and repair binders. The 
wages were to be $1 per day until the cutting 
started, then harvest wages and $5 per day 
to run the thresher. The appellant admitted 
that the wages were $1 per day till harvest 
started, then harvest wages and $5 per day 
for threshing. He admitted also that he paid 
all the experienced men he had on the binders 
harvest wages of $2.50 per day. The respond- 
ent said that the appellant did not ask him 
if he was thoroughly familiar with all kinds 
of farm machinery. He asked if the respond- 
ent understood a tractor and separator and 
could repair binders, and if he could run a 
tractor and a binder. The jury, on this evi- 
dence, was entitled to consider that the 
respondent was not hired or treated or looked 
upon by the appellant in any way ‘materially 
different from the other experienced men... 

“In the case at bar, it must be held that 
there was evidence of actionable negligence 
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on the part of the appellant in permitting 
the operation of the tractor without the main 
guard. Likewise there was evidence on which 
the jury could find that the respondent was 
not guilty of contributory negligence. There 
was no step on the machinery to assist the 
operator in mounting and alighting without 
getting his foot and clothing in the proximity 
of the dangerous universal joint. He _ had, 
when mounting, to rest one foot near the 
universal joint, catch a lever with his hand 
and hoist himself up... . In order then to 
disturb the findings of the jury that there 
was negligence in the appellant and no con- 
tributory negligence a very heavy burden is 
cast on the appellant. 

“Tt is by no means possible for us to 
say that the verdict of the jury in this case 
was ‘absolutely unreasonable’ or that reason- 
able men might not find as this jury has 
found. 

“There remains for consideration the 
grounds of objection to the Judge’s charge. 
The learned trial Judge appears to have placed 
the facts fully and fairly before the jury, and 
we agree with Mackenzie, J.A., in the Court 
of Appeal that there was no substantial error 
in that respect. 

“The result is that the appeal will be dis- 
missed with costs.” 

Baade versus Hill (Supreme Court of Can- 
ada), 1934, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 4 
page 385. 


d 


Question of Compensation of Dependant of 
Deceased Workman 


Edward T. Beaudois, a railway conductor 
in Saskatchewan, was killed by accident in 
the course of his employment. His brother, 
Frank J. Beaudois, claimed compensation as 
a dependant. District Court Judge DeRoche 
having awarded the claimant $1,500 as com- 
pensation the railway appealed, and in a cross 
appeal the claimant sought to have the award 
of compensation increased to $2,500, the 
maximum allowed by the Act. The Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal dismissed both 
appeals with costs. 

Mr. Justice Turgeon, in his judgment, said 
the questions to be decided were (1) Was 
F. J. Beaudois a dependant of the deceased 
within the meaning of the Act? (2) if 80, 
to what amount of compensation is he en- 
titled? and (3) should his right to compen- 
sation be affected by the fact that he re- 
ceived certain insurance moneys through his 
brother’s death? 

F’. J. Beaudois, the brother of the deceased, 
was a barber by trade. At the time of his 
brother’s death and for some years previ- 
ously, Frank and his family were living in 
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an impoverished condition. He said that, had 
it not been for the help he received from 
Edward, he would have been obliged to apply 
for relief to the city of Winnipeg. Edward 
knew of Frank’s necessitous condition, gave 
his friends to understand that he intended to 
assist him, and sent him remittances at irregu- 
lar intervals during the years 1929, 1930, 1931 
and 1932, averaging about $100 a year. 

“From these facts,” his Lordship said, “I 
think it must be inferred that Frank J. Beau- 
dois was in part dependent upon his deceased 
brother’s earnings within the meaning of the 
Act and that he is entitled to compensation. 
The learned District Court Judge awarded as 
compensation the *sum of $1,500. The de- 
fendants contend this allowance is unreason- 
ably high and that it should be reduced. 
The plaintiff’s counsel says that it is too low. 
He cross-appeals, and asks to have the com- 
pensation fixed at $2,500, which is the maxi- 
mum allowed by the statute for any case of 
dependency, whether whole or partial. 

“Dealing first with the defendants’ con- 
tention, I do not think we can entertain it, 
It having been ascertained that Frank J. 
Beaudois is a dependant, the question of his 
compensation is a question of fact for the 
Judge, and if there is evidence to support his 
finding the Court cannot interfere with it. ste 
I doubt whether I should have allowed $1,500 
if I had to fix the compensation in the first 
instance; I probably would have awarded a 
smaller amount; but this is not a sufficient 
reason for interfering with the discretion which 
the learned trial Judge has exercised. 

“The defendants next submit that in 
awarding compensation the learned District 
Court Judge should have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that Frank J. Beaudois 
received certain moneys upon certain insur- 
ance policies on his brother’s life in which 
he had been made the beneficiary, and that 
he had therefore benefited by his death. A 
complete answer to this contention is to be 
found in sec. 16 of the Act, which says:— 

“The amount of compensation recoverable 
under this Act shall not be subject to any 
deduction or abatement by reason or on 
account or in respect of any matter or thing 
whatsoever save in respect of any sums of 
money which have been paid by the employer 
to the workman on account of the injury 
received by the workman, which sum or sums 
shall be deducted from the amount of the 
said compensation’.” 

The respondent’s cross-appeal was also dis- 
missed with costs. 


Wolfe versus Canadian National Railways 


(Saskatchewan), 1934, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 3, page 497, 
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Master Liable for Damage Caused by 
Employee to Third Party 


Two companies occupied premises in 
Winnipeg in the same building, one being 
directly above the other. On a Saturday 
afternoon in September, 1933, two employees 
of the company on the upper floor were 
engaged in unpacking goods, the other workers 
in the building being absent, and when they 
had finished work they left a watertap open, 
with the result that the premises of the 
company on the lower floor were flooded with 
water, causing damages to the extent of $1,000. 
In an action for damages brought by the latter 
company, Mr. Justice Adamson in the Court 
of King’s Bench gave judgment for the plain- 
tiffs, holding that the defendants were liable 
for the negligence of their servants. On 
appeal this judgment was affirmed by the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal. 


For the defense it was contended that the 
master was not responsible when injury is 
caused by a servant who is acting outside the 
scope of his employment. Mr. Justice 
Dennistoun pointed out that the closets, the 
basin and the hot water tank had been 
installed for the use of the office staff; when 
the employees soiled their hands while at 
work, they were invited and expected to wash 
them, and were within the scope of their 
employment in doing so. The appeal, there- 
fore, was dismissed with costs. 


Bishop Printing Co. versus Ontario Beauty 
Supply Co. (Manitoba), 1934, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 3, page 510. 


Employer Failing to Report Accident Loses 
Right to Insurance 


A construction company took suit in the 
Superior Court at Montreal against an insur- 
ance company to recover $2,814 which the 
Superior Court of the district of Quebec 
ordered paid as damages for the death of 
Joseph Therrien, one of its employees. During 
the construction work in November, 1927, 
Therrien plunged into the St. Charles River 
and was apparently unhurt, but subsequently, 
he contracted pneumonia and died in April 
of the following year. Because no notice of 
the accident was given the insurance firm 
until after his death, the insurance company 
refused to admit liability under its insurance 
policy, and this refusal was maintained by the 
court. 

In its action against the insurers to recover, 
the construction company explained that it 
was insured against liability for all accidents 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
under a policy whereby the insurance company 


undertook to indemnify it against such loss, 
and the insurance company further bound 
itself to defend any suits arising out of such 
injuries. When Therrien seemed apparently 
unhurt because of his plunge into the river, 
no accident was reported to the office of his 
company. On his death, his widow presented 
a petition to sue the construction company 
under the provisions of The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Prior to the petition, it 
was complained, no notice of claim had ever 
been received by the construction company 
and it was not aware of the existence of the 
alleged accident. 

The insurance company, in refusing to 
reimburse the construction company, con- 
tended that the delay in notification rendered 
the policy void and relieved it of responsibility 
under its terms. 

Mr. Justice Demers agreed with this view, 
and pointed out that the period required for 
notice constituted a material and substantial 
part of the insurance contract. It was proved 
that the construction firm’s foreman knew of 
Therrien’s disability, but had kept him on the 
payroll. Notification of claim some five 
months after the mishap happened would lose 
recourse under the insurance policy. The 
action seeking the reimbursement of the 
construction company was therefore dismissed 
with costs. 

Northern Construction Company Limited 
versus Queensland Insurance Company, 
Lnmited (Quebec). 


A mandatory order issued by the New York 
Department of Labour on August 1, 1934, 
governing women and minors in laundry 
occupations (Minimum Fair Wage Standards — 
No. 1) provides that the basic rate for a full 
work week of 40 hours shall be 31. cents per 
hour or $12.40 per week in New York City 
area, and 275 cents per hour or $11 per week 
outside New York area. In regard to pay- 
ment for under-time, for a week of less than 
40 hours, it is provided that a bonus of 10 
per cent shall be added to the basic rate per 
hour, until the wage paid for the week’s work 
is equal to the wage paid for a basic 40-hour 
week, i.e. $12.40 in New York City, and $11 
outside New York City. In regard to over- 
time, for the first five hours beyond the basic 
40 hours the basic rate shall be paid; time 
and a half rates shall be paid for each hour 
after the 45th hour. 
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DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS, ETC., IN CANADA 


Dominion of Canada 


Department of Labour: 

Confederation Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
Minister, Hon. W. A. Gordon, K.C., M.P. 
Deputy Minister, W. M. Dickson. 

Assistant Deputy Minister, Gerald H. Brown. 
Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act, W. M. Dickson. 

Chief Conciliation Officer, M. 8. Campbell. 
Director of Employment. Service of Canada, 


R. igg. 
Superintendent, Dominion Government An- 
nuities, E. G. Blackadar. 


Registrar, Combines Investigation Act, F A. 
McGregor. 
Associate Bee of the Lasour GAZETTE, 


J. Mag 

Chief of Statistical Branch, C. W. Bolton. 

Library and Research Branch, Miss M. Mac- 
kintosh. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Re- 
lief, Harry Hereford. 


Alberta 


Bureau of Labour: 
Hdmonton, Alta. 

Commissioner of Labour, W. Smitten. 

Chief Boiler Inspector, F. W. Hobson. 

Chief Factory Inspector, H. M. Bishop. 

Chief Theatre Inspector, G. P. Barber. 

Chief Mine Inspector, A. A. Millar. 
Director of Employment Service, Wm. Carnill. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
A Carpenter, Chairman. 
W. Smitten, Commissioner of Labour, Secre- 
tary. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Alex. Ross, Chairman. 
Walter F. McNeill, Commissioner. 
James A. Kinney, Commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble, Secretary. 
Address of Board: Administration Building, 
Edmonton. 
Mothers’ Allowances: 


K. C. McLeod, Superintendent of Child Wel- 
fare. 


Old Aae Pensions: 
Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 
A. Blackie. Superintendent. 


Unemploument. Relief: 
Hon. H. W. Allen, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Department of Labour: 

Victoria, B.C. 

Minister. Honourable George S. Pearson. 

Deputy Minister, Adam Bell. 

Chief Factories Inspector, H. Douglas, 
couver. 

General Sunerintendent of Employment Ser- 
vice, J. H. McVety, Vancouver. 


Board of Industrial Relations: 
Adam Bell. Chairman. 
Mrs. Rex Faton. 
Dr. W. A. Carrothers. 


Van- 


James Thompson. 
C. J. McDowell. 
Miss Mable A. Cameron, Secretary. 


Workmen's Compensation Board: 
KE. S. H. Winn, K.C., Chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
J. H. Pillsbury. 
F. P. Archibald, Secretary 
Address of Board: 411 Dunsmuir Street, 
Vancouver. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Wm. Manson, Superintendent of Welfare and 
Mothers’ Pensions. 


Old Age Pensions Department: 
Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
en Board. 
. Greenwood, Secretary. 


oie Relief: 

W. Griffith, Administrator, Unemploy- 

Mietit Relief Branch, Department of Labour, 
Victoria. 


Manitoba 


Bureau of Labour: 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, Hon. 
W. R. Clubb. 
Secretary of the Bureau, Edward McGrath. 
Chief Inspector, R. A Stewart. 
Deputy Minister of Labour, A. MacNamara. 


Fair Wages Board: 

A. MacNamara (Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Assistant Deputy Minister of Public 
Works), Chairman. 

EY Claydon, Sr: 

C. J. Harding: 

Thos. J. Williams. 

F. Fraser 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
3. K. Newcombe, Commissioner. 
George E. Carpenter. Director. 
J. L. McBride. Director. 
Nicholas Fletcher, Secretary. 
i E. Jones. Assistant Secretary. 
Address of Board: Winnipeg. 


Elevator and Hoist Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
A. Steventon. 
|, A. Harp, 

W. J. Easterbrook. 
S. E. Howarth. 


Cinema Projectors’ Board: 
K. McGrath, Chairman. 
George Graham. 


V. Armand. 


Board of Examiners for Engineers: 
T. M. Power, Chairman. 
Arthur Haynes. 

R. A. Stewart. 


Electricians’ Board: 

yd. Bron. 

J. H. Schumacher. 

F. MacIntosh. 
Employment Service of Canada: 

Neish, General Superintendent. 

Mothers’ Allowances: 

J. Jackson, M. D., Department of Health 
and Public Welfare, Child Welfare and 
Mothers’ Allowances. 
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Old Age Pensions: : 
Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 
T. S. Hamilton, Superintendent. 
Unemployment Relief: 
A. MacNamara, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Public Works. 


New Brunswick 


Department of Health: 
Fredericton, N.B. 
Minister of Health and Labour, Hon. H. I. 
Taylor, M.D. 
Employment Service Offices: 
In charge of Office of Minister of Health and 
Labour. 


eae Inspector, William Golding, Saint John, 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
John A. Sinclair, Chairman. 
Eugene R. Steeves, Vice-Chairman. 
Alexander J. Doucet, Commissioner. 
Unemployment Relief: 
. W. Barbour, Deputy Minister of Public 
Works. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of Labour: 
Halifar, N.S. 
Minister, Hon. M. Dwyer. 
Deputy Minister, FE. B. Paul. 


Employment Service Offices: 
In charge of Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Mothers’ Allowance Board: : 
E. ois, Director and Administrator. 
Donald MacLellan, K.C. 
Hon. Robert Irwin. 
Mrs. Ella M. Elliott. 
Mrs. J. W. Allen. 
Old Age Pensions Board: 
EK. H. Blois, Chairman and Director. 
Hon. Robert Irwin. 
Donald MacLellan, K.C. 
Hiram Farquhar, Chief Inspector. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
F. L. Milner, K.C., Chairman. 
F. W. Armstrong, Vice Chairman. 
John J. Joy, Commissioner. | 
M. D. Morrison, M.D., Chief Medical Officer. 
O. G. Donovan, Assistant Medical Officer. 
Norman M. Morrison, Claims Officer. 
John McKeagan, Assessment Officer. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
G. A. Redmond, Chairman, Halifax. 
W. H. Ross, New Glasgow. 
G. A. Smith, Halifax. 
Miss Alice Hatfield, Yarmouth. 
Mrs. F. G. Murphy, Sydney. 
Miss Evelyn B. Spruin, Secretary, Halifax. 
Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities: 
Robert T. MaclIlreth, Chairman, Halifax, 
John S. Roper, K.C., Vice Chairman, Halifax. 
Ira MacNab, Wallace. 


Department of Public Health: 
Minister, Hon. F. R. Davis, M.D., Halifax. 
Department of Public Works and Mines: 
Minister, Hon. M. Dwyer. : 
Deputy Minister, Norman McKenzie. 
Unemployment Relief: 
R. H. MacKay, Supervisor. 
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Ontario 


Department of Labour: 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
Minister, Hon. A. W. Roebuck. 
Deputy Minister, J. F. Marsh. 
Senior Investigator, Miss Marion Findlay. 
Factory Inspection Branch, J. R. Prain, Act- 
ing Chief Inspector. 
Boiler Inspection Branch, E. T. Urquhart 
Acting Chief Inspector. 
Board of Examiners, Operating Engineers, 
J. M. Brown, Chairman. 
Apprenticeship Board, A. W. Crawford, Chief 
Inspector. 
Inspector of Caisson Work, F. A. Swabrick. 
Employment Service: 
H. C. Hudson, General Superintendent of On- 
tario Offices. 
Minimum Wage Board: 
A. Crawford, Chairman. 
D. W. Markham. 
Miss Margaret Stephen. me 
Address of Board: Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto. 

Department of Public Welfare and Municipal 
Affairs: 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
Minister. The Honourable David A. Croll. 
Deputy Minister, M. A. Sorsoleil. 

Mothers’ Allowances Commission: 
Dr. David Jamieson, Chairman. 
M. A. Sorsoleil. 

H. Bently. 

Old Age Pensions: 

Dr. David Jamieson, chairman. 
M. A. Sorsoleil. 
C. Green. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
George Wilkie, K.C., Chairman. 
Earl Hutchinson, Vice-Chairman. 
George A. Kingston, Commissioner. 
N. B. Wormith, Secretary. 
T. Norman Dean, Statistician. 
F. W. Graham, Claims Officer. 
D. E. Bell, Medical Officer. 
J. M. Bremner, Medical Officer. 
J. F. Hazlewood, Medical Officer. 
Address of Board: Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto. 
loyment Relief: 
Unom plowie Ais 345 Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto. 


> 


Prince Edward Island 


Old Age Pensions: 
I. C. MacLaren, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Superintendent, Box 400, 


Quebec 


Department of Labour: 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Minister, Hon. C. J. Arcand. 
Deputy Minister, Gérard Tremblay. 
Secretary, J. O’Connell-Maher. 
Chief Inspector of Industrial and Commercial 


Establishments and Public Buildings, 
Alfred Robert, 97 Notre Dame Street East, 
Montreal. 


General Superintendent of Provincial Em- 
ployment Bureaux, Joseph Ainey, 92 St. 
James Street East, Montreal. 


DrcEMBER, 1934 


Women’s Minimum Wage Commission: 
Gustave Francq, Chairman, 89 Notre Dame 
Street East, Montreal. 
Alfred Crowe, Secretary, 231 St. Paul Street, 
Quebec. : 


Chief Examiner of Stationary Enginemen and 
Chief Inspector of Pressure Vessels, N. 8. 
Walsh, 88 St. James Street East, Montreal. 


Chief Examiner of Electricians, J. N. Mochon, 
96 St. James Street East, Montreal. 


Chief Examiner of Pipe-Mechanics, J. Gordon 
-Heitshu, 231 St. Paul Street, Quebec. 


Registrar of Councils of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration, Maxime Morin, K.C., Quebec. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 
Robert Taschereau, K.C., President. 
Simon Lapointe, Vice-President. 
O. E. Sharp. 
O. G. Molleur, Secretary. 
Address of Commission: 73 Grande Allée, 
Quebec. 


Unemployment Relief: 
Ivan E. Vallée (Deputy Minister of Public 
Works), Director of Unemployment Relief, 
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Saskatchewan 


Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare: 
Regina, Sask. 
Minister, Hon. R. J. M. Parker. 
Commissioner, Thos. M. Molloy. 
General Superintendent of Employment Ser- 
vice, G. E. Tomsett. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
R. J. Dickinson, Moose Jaw, Chairman. 
Ralph Heseltine, Regina. 
Miss F. V. Pearce, Regina. 
Mrs. J. F. Cairns, Saskatoon. 
Mrs. T. E. Campbell, Moose Jaw. 
Thomas M. Molloy (Commissioner, Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare), Secretary. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
N. R. Craig, K.C., Chairman. 
Robt. Banbury. 
A. Higgins. 
Thos. L. Elliott, Secretary. 
Mothers’ Allowances: 
L. B. Ring, Commissioner of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances and Child Protection. 
Old Age Pensions: 
Edward Oliver, Superintendent. 
Unemployment Relief: 
: olloy, Commissioner of Labour and 
Public 


Welfare. 
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